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THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, AND THE NEW CHIEF-JUSTICE. 
Bz AusBurN TOWNER. 

Tne United States Supreme Court Room in Washing- 

ton, with its surroundings, probably possesses more his- 

torical interest than any one particular locality in the 


capital. It is small in comparison with the other apart- 
ments in the Capitol; a half-circle in shape, the seats 
of the Justices being at the diameter and looking west. 
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it was formerly the United States Senate Chamber, and 
within its walls have been heard the voices of all the 
great men of this country for the past eighty years. 
There is a famous old steel engraving, very popular 
thirty or forty years ago, and seen now in country farm- 
houses, offices of old lawyers or out-of-the-way taverns, 
giving a picture of the then Senate Chamber. Henry Clay 
is on his feet, in the midst of a great speech, and around 
him are the worthy men of those days, each face a like- 
ness. In the gailery opposite the presiding officer’s desk 
are all the women noted for their beauty, or for being 
the wives or daughters of well-known men. You get the 
impression of a roomy apartment, but as you look at the 
same place now, you wonder how so much of humanity 
could be squeezed into such a small space. The gallery, 
supported by its slender columns, has been taken away, 
and, as well, the big stoves that stood in the niches under- 
neath it. Along the circular wall are now placed the 
marble busts of the six Chief-justices that preceded the 
one recently dead. There is another somewhat well- 
knowh picture which is very deceptive as to the appa- 
rent size of the room. It is the one representing the 
Electoral Commission, that declared Hayes the choice of 
the people for President, at its work. The number of 
persons crowded upon the canvas, most of them not pre- 
sent at all, is stupendous. Back of the seats of the 
Justices is a row of columns of peculiarly marked stone, 
something like ‘‘pudding-stone.” It was quarried near 
Acquia Creek. Back of these columns is a narrow lobby, 
light and airy. Over this is another gallery. 

The acoustic properties of the room are very bad, and 
somewhat peculiar. In some parts of the space railed 
off for the Bar a man speaking can scarcely be heard by 
the Bench, while at the north end of the latter, at the 
Clerk’s desk, a whisper can be heard at the other end, 
where the Reporter sits. There has been a box made and 
covered with black velvet, looking something like that 
on the desk in a country church. - This is placed on the 
long table in the bar, and behind it the lawyer stands 
when he is addressing the Court. From that point one 
can be heard clearly all over the room. At the north end 
of the bench is the Clerk’s desk, and at his right a small 
space railed off for the use of the Attorney-general. At 
the other end of the bench is the desk of the official Re- 
porter. Three rows of seats run around -the semicircle, 
outside of the railing for the Bar, for the use ofthe public 
and spectators. An interesting plan in a frame hangs up 
at one side near the entrance to the lobby at the back of 
the bench. It shows the Senate Chamber in 1850, the 
seats being numbered, and the number showing to whom 
they belonged. The names of Seward, Webster, Sumner 
and others appear, a reminiscence’ of what seems to be 
ancient history. 

A gilt eagle, poised, with wings outspread, is stationsd 
on the wall just back of the Chief-justice, and_ looks 
sometimes as if about to alight on the head of that 
dignitary, A gilt shield is placed. aloft over, the outer 
door opening into the chamber from the corridor. | Ex- 
cept for the associations connected with the place, it 1s 
all scarcely up to the. greatness and grandeur of our 
country, or in harmony with the surroundings of the 
other co-ordinate branches of the Government. The 
offices of the officers of the Court are near at hand, that 
of the Marshal, J. Montgomery Wright, of Kentucky, who 
was appointed in January of this year, being just scuth, 
and near by his 1s a little room devoted to the uses of 
the Attorney-general—a very small room, bare and unin- 
viting. He might possibly leave his hat and overcoat 
there, but not much else. The offices of the Clerk of the 


Court, James H. McKenney, are on the opposite side of 
the corridor, and are roomy and pleasant. They were 
formerly the offices of the Clerk of the Senate, when the 
Court held its sessions in what is now the Law Library. 
In these offices is a large, round gilt clock that has a 
history. It stares you in the face on your first entrance. 
Years ago, when the Court assembled at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, there were laggards and prompt ones, 
as there will always be. The former blamed their delay 
upon their watches, and none of them ever agreed. 

“Tl fix this,” said Mr. Justice Story, ‘‘and we'll get a 
clock that we can all go by.” 

Mr. Justice Story was one of the prompt ones. And he 
had this clock made. On its pendulum are these words : 
‘Made in Boston by Simon Willard, in the 85th year of 
his age. Boston, July, 1837.” 

It just a little reminds one of an inscription on a tomb- 
stone, only that points toward eternity, and this toward 
time. The clock goes now, keeps the most accurate re- 
cord of the wagging hours, and seems to be good for an- 
other -half-century. 

There are two oil portraits in these offices that attract 
one from the long services of those they represent. One 
is a likeness of William Thomas Carroll, of the famous 
Carroll family of Maryland. He was the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court from 1827 to 1863. The other is the like- 
ness of D. W. Middleton. He was Deputy Clerk for 
many years, and was Clerk from 1863 to April, 1880, when 
he was succeeded by the present incumbent. No other 
court-room in this country has what this has, a ‘‘ robing- 
room” for'the Justices. It isa long and narrow chamber, 
dimly lit, curtained with deep-red curtains, and gives 
one something the same feeling that a sacristy or a vestry- 
room in a church gives. Large portraits of Chief-justices 
Jay and Taney adorn the walls, and two of Chief-justice 
Marshall. One of these of Marshall is by Peale. There 
is also there an engraved likeness of Lord Chief-justice 
Coleridge, of England, presented by himself to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This robing-room 
used to be the room of the Vice-president. In a sort of 
a vestibule, between it and the corridor, the robes them- 
selves are hung in closets with glass doors. The long 
black vestments give a sombre appearance to the cham- 
ber, and remind one somewhat of the line : ‘‘ The trailing 
garments of the night.” 

The robes are mostly of heavy black gros-grain silk, 
while some have been of satin. Each Justice furnishes 
his own gown. They are made very full, requiring about 
twenty yards, Some of the Justices have a new gown 
frequently, while others wear the-same one for years. In 
all instances, they are an expensive part of the; Court's 


outfit. ; 


Between the second Monday in October and the second 
Monday in May, with a recess of three or four weeks in 
January, to allow. the Justices time to write up their 


opinions, the sessions of the Court begin every day, 
except Sunday, at noon. - 


Just before the hour is struck, 
the door from.the robing-room into the corridor is 
opened, and the procession of the Court, led by the 
Marshal of the Court, followed by the Chief-jJustice, oc 
the Senior Associate-justice, is begun to the court-room. 
The corridor.is the one leading from the Rotunda toward 
the Senate Chamber, and while the procession is crossing 
to the opposite door, opening into an ante-room ot the 
court-room, the throng of those going and coming 1s 
halted, and very frequently there is quite a block there. 
It 1s always an imposing sight to see this procession 02 
the Court, eight or nine dignified, elderly gentlemen, 
elad in flowing robes, moving with stateliness to take 
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their places on the bench. The robe adds to their dig- 
nity, and one feels impressed with the notion that be- 
neath its folds there can lurk nothing not in harmony 
with justice and law. There would be more dignity in 
the State Courts if the Judges were similarly clad when 
ou duty. 

The procession passes through the ante-room and en- 
ters the court-room by a side-door, coming in first behind a 
screen. At its appearance in the room, every one therein 
rises, and the crier, now Dudley W. Rhode, catching sight 
of the Marshal, announces: ‘‘ The Chief-justice and the 
Associate-justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

The first six in the procession pass behind the columns 
into the lobby, while three halt near the end of the bench. 
Three, headed by the Chief-justice, ascend from the lobby 
by the door in the rear of the chair of the Chief-justice, 
and the other three pass on. The Senior Associate-justice 
takes his place | at the right of the Chief-justice, the next 
to him to the left, and So onalternating, the ones bearing 
the latest commissions being the furthest removed from 
the Chief-justice. The Court then bows formally to the 
Bar, the salutation being deferentially returned. Then all 
sit, and the Chief-justice, with a nod, bids the crier open 
the Court, which is done in these formal and old-fash- 
ioned words: ‘‘ Oyez, oyez, oyez! All persons having 
business before the honorable the Supreme Court of the 
United States are admonished to draw near and give 
their. attention, for the Court is now sitting. God save 
the United States andl this honorable Court.” 

Then the business of the day goes on. The sessions of 
the Court are not closed with quite so much formality. 
As the Chief-justice may direct, the crier proclaims : 
“This honorable Court is now adjourned until to-morrow 
at twelve o’clock noon,” or such time as has been deter- 
mined upon. 

This reads somewhat like the directions for an old-time 
minuet, or the business in a comic opera, but it looks far 
different. There is nothing like it in any public body in 
this country, and its quaintness, to one accustomed to the 
hurrah and hurry and the entirely commonplace char- 
acter of the opening of a court elsewhere, makes it very 
striking. 

The Court used to sit from eleven in the forenoon until 
three in the afternoon, and allowed lawyers on each side 
four hours to present their cases. It took, therefore, 
sometimes two days to get through an argument, for 
who ever knew a lawyer that couldn’t talk four hours at 
a stretch when he was once fairly started? The time is 
limited now to’two hours, and the business of the Court, 
therefore, expedited. 

The former court-room is just underneath the present 
one, and the apartment is .now..gccupied by the Law 
Library of the Court. ‘There are on its shelves about 
74,000 books: The Librarian in charge is Charles W. 
Hoffman, artd he has occupied the position for many 
years. In (this chamber, and the one above, all of the 
sessions of the Supreme Court have been held since the 
foundation ef the Government, except, the first two, held 
ia Philadelphia. The apartment is semicircular in 
shape, nao very bright by means of a large window 
looking ard the east. It is one of the sightliest rooms 
in the whole Capitol, and the books are so arranged in 
their low cases that they can be easily come at. 

In the doorway and vestibule leading from the east 
entrance to this Library are some columns that are the 
only characteristic specimens of pure American art in the 
country. One would scarcely notice them unless his at- 
tention was directed that way; they look, at a casual 


glance, so near like an ordinary Corinthian column. The 
shaft seems to be fluted, but is, in reality, cut to resem- 
ble the stalks of Indian corn, the joints and texture 
being very realistic. The capital is made up of ears of 
Indian corn with the husks just opened out at the top, 
enough to show, perhaps, a third of the kernels. The 
impression that this architecture gives is that of utter 
commonplaceness, and that is, perhaps, the reason that 
the experiment of a new architecture ended here in the 
basement vestibule. 

Relatively, the Clerk’s offices of the old Court were the 
same as they are now, just across the corridor opposite. 
These rooms are now used for the consultation-rooms of 
the Justices. In the old robing-room, just underneath 
the present robing-room, there isjg long table, covered 
with black leather, and nine conifO¥table chairs stand 
about it. Of course the Chief -justice, when there is a 
consultation on hand, sits at the head of the table, and 
the Associate-justices are ranged about him in the same 
order as when they are on the bench. 

These rooms—there are three of them—are very attract- 
ive, cozy and homelike, are fitted with books and pam- 
phlets, and have the appearance of a court in undress 
uniform, 

The Court goes on for ever, but its constituent ele- 
ments seem to be constantly changing. There has been 
scarcely one President who has not had three or four 
vacancies to fill, The Senior Associate-justice dates his 
commission back to 1862, but many have come and gone 
in his time. ; 

There have been, since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, eight Chief-justices and forty-five Associate- 
justices. Of the Chief-justices, Washington commis- 
sioned three, and Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant and 
Cleveland each one. 

It is somewhat peculiar that it has fallen to the lot of 
only the most distinguished of our Presidents to make 


_Chief-justices, and it would seem that the selection, in 


each instance, has been a striking one. 

Of the Associate-justices, Washington commissioned 
nine; Adams, one; Jefferson, three; Madison, four ; 
Monroe, one; Jackson, five; Van Buren, three; Tyler, 
one; Polk, three ; Taylor, one ; Pierce, one ; Buchanan, 
one ; Lincoln, three ; Grant, three ; Hayes, two; Gar- 
eld, ‘one; Arthur, two; and Cleveland, thus far, one. 

These do not include those appointed and confirmed, 
as in the case of Roscoe Conkling, nominated February 
24th, 1882, by Arthur, and confirmed by the Senate, 
March 2d, the office being declined ; although in the list 
is the name of Edwin M. Stanton, who was also nomi- 
nated and confirmed, but never qualified. 

The Court, as is the habit in all matters connected with 
law, has a number of customs that were established at 
its formation and have been followed ever since. One of 
these is to meet on the first regular day of their session 
in October, only to adjourn immediately to the next day, 
and then go in a body to call upon the President and 
ask politely’ after his health. It is always one of the 
most forma] and stiff of official visits. Another is, that 
the wives of the Justices, if they have wives, shall have 
their receptions on Mondays of each week during the 
season and the session. 

In social matters the Justices and their families stand 
very high, although exactly where they belong in rank, 
or in the way of precedence, has never been definitely 
settled, being a question that arises almost annually at 
the opening of the season. 

Do they take precedence of Cabinet members, or vive 
versa? At the great state dinners and other high official 
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JUSTICE MILLER. 


events, they are usually placed directly after the Diplo- 
matic Corps, which is an indication in their favor. 

The exalted position of Chief-justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, for that is the title provided 
by the Constitution—a position held by many to be su- 
perior in some respects to that even of the President— 
always attracts great attention, from itself and from the 
eminent men who have filled the station, and especially 
when a new one is to be made ; an attention and interest 
second only to that of the election of the President him- 
self. 

The Hon. Melville Weston Fuller, nominated to the 
high office by President Cleveland on April 30th, 1888, 
comes of one of the finest families in the State of Maine, 
and inherits the legal abilities which have made him a 
marked man in his profession from both sides of his 
‘house. His father was Frederick A. Fuller, and his 
mother was a daughter of Chief-justice Nathan Weston, 
from whom he gets his middle name. He is the young- 


JUSTICE BLATCHFORD. 


est man on the Supreme Court Bench, and the youngest 
man ever appointed to the highest position thereon, 
having been born in Augusta, Me., on February 11th, 
1833, thus having but just completed his fifty-fifth year. 
He passed his schoolboy days in Augusta, at his home, 
fitting himself for college there, and was graduated at 
Bowdoin in 1853, when he was twenty years of age. 
Some of the men who have made their mark in the world 
were in his class, or in college with him. Among these 
were William D. Washburne, one of the famous Wash- 
burne family, who is now known as the “ millionaire 
miller cf Minneapolis”; one also of the equally well- 
known family of Fessenden ; the Hon. William L. Put- 
nam, of the recent Fisheries Commission ; and William 
Goodenow, at one time United States Consul to Constan- 
tinople. 

Young Fuller was a great favorite in college, a popu- 
larity that he has carried with him all through his life, 
his classmates and companions even now alluding to him 
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as “Mel” Fuller. He was a brilliant man in college, all 
agree ; active in politics, quick, witty, ready in debate, 
and eloquent, taking a prize one year for excellence in 
elocution, 

He studied law in Bangor, in the office of his uncle, 
George M. Weston, and also attended lectures in the law 
department of Harvard University. He was admitted 
to the Bar in 1856, and was almost immediately elected 
City Attorney and President of the Council of the City of 
Augusta. 

Like many another person subsequently rising to dis- 
tinction, the first efforts of his early manhood were in the 
direction of newspaper work. At this time, he was one 
of the publishers, principal editors and reporters of the 
Augusta Age, the recognized Democratic organ of the 
State of Maine. While in 


threw herself upon the East in the Crusades, so in 
political revolutions, in religious reformations, and in 
all advances of science and of letters, there appears a 
higher purpose and ao loftier end than are embodied in 
external things—a purpose and an end entirely relig- 
ious as effected in the advancement of humanity. For 
the end of religion is not the belief of speculative and 
theorizing minds—it consists in the actual result arrived 
at; and consequently the exertion of the really great to 
bring into exercise the latent forces and capacities of 
the mind, obedient as it is to this spiritual self-prompt- 
ing, and aiming, as it does, to raise mankind to a purer 
and more elevated state of being, is in its highest sense 
religious. The true idea of life is based upon religious 
activity—an activity which, as it accords with the divine 

instinct and teaching, 


eollege he had become a == 
member of the Chi Psi 
Fraternity, one of the old- 
est and most exclusive of 
the college Greek letter 
societies. In the Summer 
of 1855, he pronounced an 
address at Springfield, 
Mass., before the annual 
convention of that organ- 
ization, on the subject, 
“The Crusade of Genius,” 
which is characteristic of 
the man, and contains sen- 
timents that seem to have 
guided him through life. 
One or two brief extracts 
will manifest this. ‘‘The 
history of all great move- 
ments,” he says, ‘‘ testifies 
to an ideal aim as their 


end, whether outwardly in- 
dicated or not. As it was 
in obedience to a religious 
enthusiasm that Europe 
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seeks to impart that 
growth in power only ob- 
tained by the cultivation 
of our spiritual being, and 
the endeavor to perform 
acts for the everlasting 
good of ourselves and 
humanity.” 

Pretty good notions for 
a youth to present for the 
consideration of an audi- 
ence of youth; worthy 
even to be taken into the 
chair of the Chief-justice 
and held up as a guide to 
conduct. 

In 1856, Justice Fuller 
removed to Chicago, and 
has made that city his 
home ever since. 

He did not at once ‘‘as- 
sume a prominent position 
at the Bar,” but won a 
place at the top by con- 
tinuous and pers:stent 
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effort. He is a domestic man in all senses. He loves 
his home, and always hastens to it with delight. He 
was early married, his first wife having been Calista 
Reynolds. His second wife was a daughter of the banker 
William F. Coolbaugh, and she is the mother of his eight 
children, all girls, the eldest of whom is at Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora, on Cayuga Lake, the institution where the 
wife of President Cleveland graduated. 

Judge Fuller has always been a Democrat, as he started 
out in life on the Augusta Age, but has never been promi- 
nent in caucuses, conventions or other public political 
gatherings. But he has always been present when he 
was needed. That seems to have been a principle in his 
life. If he was needed in court, he was there, earnest, 
zealons and painstaking ; but, the business finished, he 
did not linger. If his voice was needed at a convention, 
it was sure to be heard, strong and potential, but when 
he was through he was done. His neighbors, clients, 
friends, learned to rely implicitly upon him. He is one 
of that kind of men of whom it is said, ‘‘ He is never in 
the way, and never out of the way.” Among the first 


offices he held in his adopted residence was that of a. 


member of the Illinois State Constitutional Convention of 
1861. Its duties were in harmony with his profession. 
The year following he ran for Member of Assembly, and 
was elected, although the district was largely Republican. 

Among those who became very strongly attached to 
him was Stephen A. Douglas, and it is a compliment to 
any man to say of him that he won that remarkable 
man’s friendship and confidence. On the occasion of 
the great Douglas reception in Chicago in 1860, Judge 
Fuller was selected to make the address of welcome. 
It is remembered yet as one of the most brilliant and 
scholarly of productions. 

Only recently, at a public dinner, Judge Fuller re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘Stephen A. Douglas,” in a style 
equally characteristic and manly. 

As to other: political positions, Judge Fuller was a 
delegate to the Democratic National Conventions of 1864, 
1872, 1876 and 1880. 

In his profession he has won substantial success, so 
much so that, financially considered, the position of 
Chief-justice is no temptation to him. He made his first 
oral argument in the Sipreme Court of Illinois in 1859, 
three years after he settled in Chicago, and he has been 
an active pleader ever since. There is no name at that 
Bar that has more frequent mention in the Court reports. 

He became well known all over the country in the 
early ’70’s by neans of the famous ecclesiastical case of 
Bishop Cheney, who was then the rector of a church 
whose bishop had placed him on trial for heresy. He 
was defended by Judge Fuller, first before the Church 
tribunal, and afterward in the civil courts. He was de- 
feated, but his congregation held to him, and he is now 
bishop of a Church of his own. In this controversy 
Judge Fuller manifested a knowledge of ancient and 
modern ecclesiastical law that was a subject of marvel 
to the Church and the legal profession. 

Ot late years Judge Fuller has had much practice be- 
fore the Court of which he is to be the presiding officer, 
and his face is by no means unfamiliar there. 

It is a handsome and attractive face, full of character 
and intelligence. 
kled with gray, and the full mustache is white. There is 
not another mustache on the Bench of the Court, unless 
accompanied by a full beard, the majority of the Justices 
rejoicing in smooth-shaven faces, after the old-fashioned 
manner. . 

We have become accustomed to the full beard and 


The hair is plentiful and well-sprin- © 


mustache, generally speaking, but what a great change 
it would be, and how it would alter the effect of every- 
thing, if we should see Daniel Webster, or Henry Clay, 
or Thomas. H. Benton, or Washington, or any of the 
worthies of the Revolutionary times, with whiskers !'“ 

The nearest to the new Chief-justice in age, of those on 
the Bench with him, is Mr. Justice Harlan—John Mar- 
shall Harlan.- Some prophetic godmother must have 
been on hand when he was christened, to indicate by the 
name bestowed his ultimate destination. ‘Justice Har- 
lan is also fifty-five years of age. The Justices oldest 
in years are Bradley, at seventy-five, and Miller and 
Field, each at seventy-two, these three having already 
arrived at an age when they are entitled to retirement. 
There is a heavy weight of years on the Bench, the aggre- 
gate number of which arises to 584, nearly six centuries, 
an average to each Justice of nearly sixty-five years. In 
physical ‘stature Bradley is the smallest, but there will 
not be much difference between him and the Chief-justice 
when the latter once takes his seat. 

The whole Bench might be described as being a selec- 
tion from the best blood of the country. All sections are 
represented except the extreme West, so far as birth is 
concerned. Two, Miller and Harlan, are Kentuckians, 
the latter first drawing breath in that beautiful and luxu- 
rious ‘‘blue-grass region.” Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts each furnish a member of the Court, Field from 
the former and Gray from the latter. New York has 
two, Bradley and Blatchford ; and Ohio, one, Matthews. 
Georgia gave Lamar; and Maine, the new Chief-justice. 

None of them are what are known in popular books of 
biographies as ‘‘self-made men,” or men like Lincoln or 
Andrew Jackson, who hewed their way from the bottom ; 
and all are thoroughly educated, possessing diplomas 
from some collegiate institution. Perhaps Miller and 
Bradley, in their earlier years, had a hard struggle, but 
none of them had a bitterer experience than that of a 
schoolteacher. It might be truly said that their paths 
to their present distinction have all been clear and 
smooth, and the moralist who would teach a lesson to 
the struggling youth without friends or means would 
have to go elsewhere than to the Supreme Bench to find 
an illustration of comfort or a point on which to hang 
the youth’s ambition. 

If there is an aristocratic tone to any branch of our free 
government, not so much in effect and intention as in 
appearance and inference, it is the Supreme Court. Its 
members are appointed for life, or during good behavior, 
and their positions are lifted entirely out of the reach of 
the people. Congresses and Senators and Presidents 
may come and go, but the Court goes on for ever. It 
1s permanent. 

Being in » high social position, the Justices all enter- 
tain a great deal, in a dignified manner, at dinners and 
formal receptions. Most of them are in fine circum- 
stances and hve handsomely. Even the bachelor mem- 
ber of the Court, Horace Gray, Jr., credited to Massachu- 
setts, holds forth for his friends very elegantly. He has 
just finished a new residence at the corner of Sixteenth 
and I Streets, where he will keep bachelor quarters in 
great style. 

Although the constituent elements of the Court seem 
to be changing not infrequently, the inferior officers, 
many of them, have tarried a long time. The very ur- 
bane and pleasant - faced outer doorkeeper, Thomas 
Welch, a colored man, appointed from Virginia, has 
been at his post since 1855. Archibald Lewis, also of 
Virginia, came first to the Court as a messenger for the 
Marshal, in 1849. None of the present Court was here 
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when he first made his appearance, and the changes he 
has seen are numerous. 

W. H. Reardon, the Assistant Marshal, came first in 
1858, and was appointed to his present position in 1867. 
The Clerk, James H. McKenney, is of more recent date, 
having been appointed in 1880. The other officers are 
still later comers. The Reporter, the Hon. John C. Ban- 
eroft Davis, dates his appointment from 1883. He is the 
nephew of the historian George Bancroft. He has been 
the Minister to Germany, and was Assistant Secretary of 
State under Arthur and Frelinghuysen. The Marshal, 
J. Montgomery Wright, of Louisville, Ky., succeeded 
Joln G. Nicolay, formerly one of the private secretaries 
of Abraham Lincoln, in January of this year; and the 
Crier, Dudley W. Rhodes, is also an appointment of this 
year. ; 

Most of the most noted lawyers of the country are to 
be seen now and then before this Court. Senator Ed- 
munds makes a frequent appearance, and is a profound 
reasoner, although his arguments are mostly so dry that 
the benches for spectators are not crowded when he 
talks. Philip Phillips, of Alabama, has many cases. He 
may be remembered by some as the lawyer for General 
Sickles when he was tried for the homicide of Key. Ros- 
eoe Conkling was retained in a number of cases, and his 
practice before the Court seemed to be growing up to the 
time of his fatal sickness. During his Congressional 
eareer, he argued a number of cases before the Court. 
Of other lawyers, perhaps those as frequently seen are 
Wheeler H. Peckham, Esq., General.G. P. Lowry and 
E. H. Chamberlain, of New York. 
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Ix 1809 General Vally, an officer of the Empire, had 
been left at the head of a small body of infantry, 
strengthened by some cannon, in the neighborhood of 
San Gael in Navarre. 

A chief of guerrilleros had devastated for some time the 
country around that village. This man, who refused’ to 
recognize the supremacy of the tranquil Joseph, the 
brother of the Emperor, called himself Corchuelo. 

With the aid of 200 ‘* blades ” as determined as himself, 
and trained like him to endure everything, Corchuelo 
had established a sort of little army, which increased 
every day like an avalanche, gathering to itself all the 
needy ones and the roughs among the mountains of 
Navarre until it had become very dangerous and men- 
acing. 

Empecinado also, at this time, occupied the country to 
the south of Navarre, and it was necessary, at all hazards, 
to prevent the junction of these two bands ; therefore, 
while General Huge was attending to Empecinado, 
General Vally was expected to exterminate the army of 
Corchuelo, and he succeeded in doing it. 

In a last decisive encounter the whole band had been 
surprised one evening at twilight, encamped on the edge 
ef some precipices. They were reposing after a fa- 
tiguing day, and quietly engaged in making soup, while 
their wives sat by the fires nursing their children. The 
eombat was terrible. For two hours the wildest shouts 
had waked the echoes of the mountain. ° 

In this hand-to-hand contest, where Frenchmen and 
Spaniards killed all that they could reach, the dead 
and wounded fell together into the ravines. Men, 
women and children were shot, bayoneted, crushed or 
dispersed, and the soup of the guerrilleros was appro- 
priated by the French, but Corchuelo had escaped. 


A corporal had seen him flying, and had pursued, but 
soon lost sight of him, yet he could not be far off, for the 
corporal had seen that he was wounded, and had given 
him a little ‘plum ” in the back. 

On their return to San Gael the general offered a thou- 
sand francs to any one who should bring him the head 
of Corchuelo. 

At the end of a month the mountain was entirely tran- 
quil, and the scattered goatherds had brought back their 
flocks. One of these, who was called little Juanillo, a 
handsome young fellow, with a clear complexion and 
bright eyes, went every evening to sell his goats’ milk at 
San Gael. 

His home was in a small cave in the rock, near which 
he had constructed a pen for his goats. The place was 
almost inaccessible for any other than a goatherd and 
his goats, but Juanillo trod the narrow ledges and pro- 
jecting points with a light but firm step that never 
slipped or faltered. 

One evening, as he neared the pen on his return, he 
gave three sharp cries at regular intervals, as if to herald 
his approach, and soon after called out in a clear voice, 
‘*Good-evening.” 

His salutation was answered by a man who had been 
lying on some dry grass at the entrance to the cave, and 
who rose up to meet him. He was attired in the coarse 
dress of a peasant, and a ragged handkerchief was tiel 
around his head. He seemed about thirty years of age. 
He was tall and thin, and his face was very sad. 

“Ts there anything new ?” said he. 

‘“*No,” was the answer. ‘‘The French are there all 
the time. They keep trying to find Corchuelo, and tho 
general has offered a thousand francs for his head ; bnt 
the mountain is a sure retreat, and his friends are faith- 
ful. If Corchuelo still lives he will not be betrayed, and 
if he be dead, may God receive his soul!” Juanillo 
raised his hat and then added : ‘‘ Death is a sure refuge.” 

“Yes,” said the man ; ‘‘I am thinking of it.” 

‘*Why so ?” said the young goatherd. ‘Are you not 
comfortable here ? Be content. I am young, but Iam 
no babbler. When I took you to my home you were 
wounded and almost dead. I closed up the wound made 
by your enemy's knife. I did not even ask your name. 
Stay here as long as you wish. We shall always have 
milk, bread, water and fruits. As to your lodging, it is 
not I that gives it, but He that made the mountain.” 

“You are a good fellow,” answered the ofher. ‘‘ Bul 
listen. Corchuelo and his companions had wives and 
children. Did the Frenchmen kill them all? Do you 
know whether any one of them escaped ?” 

‘Not one of them. They say that Corchnelo had a 
wife and a little boy. If he still lives I pity him.” 

“Yes,” said the unknown, sadly. ‘‘Therd is nothing 
more for him to do now.” : \ 

‘When one loves a woman and she dies, that ought to 
be as if one were to tear out what béats “here in ono’s 
breast.” ; 

“Do you think so? You know, then, what it is ?” 

‘Ah, yes! Llove to death a young girl in San Gael.” 

‘“‘Ts she beautiful ?” : = d 

‘“‘Holy Virgin of the Column! ‘Dolores beautiful ? 
When I see her my knees give way, and I-am, too weak 
to withstand a little child.” 

‘‘And she loves you ?” 

“Yes.” 

““Why do you not marry her ?” 

“Ah! there it is. She is the daughter of old Ferro- 
guzza, you know, the ‘one that sells old iron near the 
bridge over the Zadorra. He is a scamp, who las never 
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loved anything but money. He told me that I could 
have his daughter on the day on which I could give him 
twenty of those pieces of gold that the French call 
napoleons.” 

‘He wishes to sell her ?” 

‘He says that will be her dowry, and that he will in- 
vest .t for me in his business.” 

«The man straightened himself up and fixed his eyes 
wpon a corner of the sky that could be seen through an 
opening in the rocks, and murmured : 

“*It would be a good thingto do. There would be one 
unhappy one less and two happy ones more.” Then he 
added, aloud : ‘‘ Youngster, thou shalt have thy Dolores. 
I must go down to San Gael when the night has come.” 

** What to do? Why, by all the saints, your legs could 
never carry you as far as that.” 

“My legs are solid, my young friend, but I shall not 
seo my own Dolores.” He sighed deeply, and said to 
himself; ‘‘ Perhaps I shall not see her up above,” 
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An hour afterward, when the night had closed in, and 
moonlight alone lighted up the sleeping valley, the man 
descended slowly toward the town. He reached the 
outskirts of the French camp. 

‘‘Who goes there ?” said the sentry. 

The man answered : ‘‘I wish to speak to the general 
about something.” 

A few niomients afterward, escorted by a sergeant. and 
two soldiers, the man stood in’ the presence of General 
Vally, who jumped up hastily, thinking it an alarm, and 
dreaming that the band of Corchuelo had reunited and 
had attacked San Gael. 

‘© Who are you ?” said he. 

“Tam @ man.” 

‘‘What is your occupation ?” 

The unknown waved his hand. 

“This must be some vagabond. Or, perhaps, he may 
be some bandit!” muttered the general between bis 
teeth. Then, aloud : ‘‘ Well, what do you want ?” 
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“T want to talk to you about Corchuelo.” 

*Ah, Corchuelo! This is the tenth time I’ve been 
spoken to about him, but no one knows where he is.” 

“T know.” . 

“Yes, they all say that,” said the general, with an 
oath. ‘‘ Sergeant, take this man back to the guard- 
house. Let him pass the night there.” 

“IT know where Corchuelo is,” said the Spaniard, with 
energy. ‘‘If you will give me twenty napoleons he is 
ours.” 

“You shall have fifty, if you tell the truth; but reflect 


well. If you deceive me, if you do not give him up, you . 


shall be punished. I shall put you into a dungeon.” 

“So be it,” said the man, with a disdainful smile. 

‘‘ Well, then, tell us. Where is he?” 

The Spaniard stretched out his hand and said : ‘‘ Give 
me the money, and I will take it to a certain place not 
far from here. You can send two soldiers with me, or 
three, or four, or as many as you choose. 
have done that, I will give up to you Corchuelo.” 

The general shouted, swore, raged, threatened and re- 
fused, but, at last, he accepted the conditions, subdued 
by the quiet determination of this mysterious informer. 
He gave him the amount promised, and ordered a small 
squad of soldiers to escort him. 

“‘What scoundrels these Spaniards are !’’ said the gen- 
eral, smoking his pipe furiously ; ‘‘ betray him for a thou- 
sand francs. Yet he is a brave fellow, this Corchuelo. 
What scoundrels !” 

In an hour the soldiers returned, and the Spaniard 
stepped forward. 

“Well, now you have hidden your gold! You were 
afraid of losing it, Mr. Judas. And Corchuelo! What 
about him ?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders, looked’ down on’ the 
gtound, and then far out into the distance, and said, 
quietly : ‘I am Corchuelo.” 

The general, utterly astonished, said : ‘‘ You are de- 
ceiving me !” 

Corchuelo answered: ‘‘You have my description. 
Here, on my arm is the mark of the wound that I re- 
ceived the other day, and on my chest is my name, tat- 
tooed by the blacksmith of San Gael. Besides that, you 
can ask the people here.” 

As he said this, he bared his broad, hairy chest, on 
which appeared, in blue letters, ‘‘ Corchuelo.” 

The general grew serious, was silent for a moment, and 
at length said, in a softer voice: ‘‘Why do you give 
yourself up ?” 

“My friends are dead ; my wife is dead ; my little boy 
is dead. You have killed them all. Why should I live 
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on? There was a young shepherd who received me, and 
took care of me. He had need of twenty napoleons so 
that he could marry his sweetheart, Dolores, the daughter 
of Ferroguzza. Poor fellow ! if you could have seen him 
just now, when I gave him the gold! He shed tears. 
He kissed my hands. At any rate, he will be happy. He 
will love and be loved. As I was going away, he asked 
whether I was going to see my Dolores. I told him 
Yes. ” 

Corchuelo was silent, and stood with folded arms until 
all were ordered off to sleep. 

In the morning he was recognized by the people of 
San Gael, and the general, much moved by the quiet 
heroism of his bearing, sent for him, and said : 

Listen! I must kill you. If I were my own master, 
I would send you back to your mountains and your free- 
dom, but I have my orders. You are a soldier, also, and 
you understand that you must die ?” 

Corchuelo nodded, and said : ‘‘ That’s what I came here 
for, general.” 

‘‘What can I do for you ?’’ said the general. 

The other reflected for a moment, and then said: 
“Give me a loaded pistol ; let me say my prayers, and 
when you give the command ‘ Fire !’ Corchuelo will be no 
more.” 

The general looked steadily at him for a moment, and 
then said : ‘‘So be it!” 

In a short time the troops were all drawn up in front of 
a rising ground in the centre of the camp. It was six 
o'clock, and the sun was low in the horizon. 

Upon the higher ground stood the general and Cor- 
chuelo, immovable as statues. 

Corchuelo was looking toward the mountain, where at 
that moment Juanillo must be with his Dolores. General 
Vally was holding in his hand a pistol, loaded by himself, 
and was waiting until the courageous chief should be 
ready for his death. 
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In a moment Corchuelo fell upon his knees, and 
began to say, in a clear voice: ‘‘ Our Father, who art in 
heaven——” 

A sudden movement passed along the line of bayonets, 
and the general took off his cap. Save the voice of him 
praying, ro other sound was heard. 

When his prayer was ended, the chief rose up, and, 
stretching out his hand for the pistol, placed its muzzle 
in his mouth, and waited for the word. 

The general coughed slightly to clear his voice, and, 
stiaightening himself up, said, in a clear, prompt, mili- 
tary voice, ‘‘ Fire !” 


A CAUTIOUS TIGER. 


THE sun now set. Instantly the hum of countless 
myriads of insects arose far and near through the forest. 
The bullock fastened to lure the tiger stared at the same 
part of the jungle and appeared restless. Presently 
the loud, angry chattering of a troop of monkeys arose 
within the forest, and, after a minute or two, I could see 
them in the tree-tops on its edge, where they were throw- 
ing themselves about from branch to branch in a state of 
the wildest excitement. I now felt convinced that the 
tiger was approaching. Still he did notappear. At least 
five minutes passed like this, when suddenly there 
emerged from beneath the trees, where the monkeys were 
still swinging themselves, a brownish - yellow object, 
which appeared about the size of a monkey, and for a 
moment, in the failing light, I thought it was one. It 
darted rapidly along the bare ground for about twenty 
yards at a time, moving toward the bullock, and stopping 
at the end of each run behind one of the tufts of grass 
about two feet high. Over this it peeped, then sinking 
down again and gliding forward as before. It was now 
nearer, and by this time I could see that it was not one 
of the monkeys; but still I could not clearly make out 
what it was. It reminded me of a very ugly, large yellow- 
and-black mask at a pantomime. I could see no legs or 
body. Now it reached a tuft about forty yards from me, 
ever which it also peered, staring intently at the bullock. 
By this time I was convinced that it was a tiger, 
though it looked about the size and shape of a horse’s 
head. But was it possible that this small and strange- 
looking object was the mighty tiger—the king of the jun- 
gle? A very large one, too, as we knew from its foot- 
prints. In another moment this thought met with an 
answer. The tiger appeared not to wish to approach the 
bullock, which was facing him, over the open ground in- 
tervening between them. He suddenly rose to his full 
height. It was an immense tiger. Looking round at the 
bullock, he turned off, and disappeared in two or three 
strides behind the bushes near the belt of trees in which 
mine was situated. I now fully expected that he would 
advance upon the bullock under cover of these trees ; 
the only danger was that he might wish to pass between 
my tree and the river-bank, so as to rush upon the bul- 
lock from behind. In this case he would be down-wind 
efme. This is no doubt what actually occurred. ‘After 
waiting for some time I heard a twig snap near my tree, 
behind me, toward the river-bank. I could not have 
fired in that direction, seated as I was, nor even have 
turned round to look without the risk of breaking a twig 
or making a leaf rustle. There was nothing for it but to 
wait patiently. But the tiger never came out in view. 
The bullock remained staring at the spot where the tiger 
had disappeared behind the bushes. At last it became 
quite dark. I was sure that the chance was over, and 
I descended from my tree and returned to camp. 
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THE HINDOO MAIDEN’S PRAYER. 
By A.S. D. 

[The Hindoo maidens set little leaf. lamps afloat on the Ganges, and 
watch them drifting down into the darkness. The longer the prayer- 
laden vessel keeps its ofl burning, the happier is the maid who 
launched it.) 

Fauis the evening o’er the forest, 
And the sun behind the trees 
Tinges all the leaves with crimson, 
As they flutter in the breeze. 


Swiftly flows the sacred river, 
Darkling with the glowing night; 

Fireflies flash, across the water, 
Little streams of Justrous light. 


Through the tangled forest creeping, 
Comes a soft-eyed Hindoo maid, 

With a leaf-boat, that, flre-freighted, 
Sends a halo through the shade. 


Now upon the sacred river 
Launches she the little boat, 
And the wind and water playing, 

Hurry to the lamp afloat, 


Till the wavelets, lapping, lapping, 
Trickle o’er the tiny le .f; 

Hindoo maiden, watching, watching, 
See, thy bark has come to grief. 


For the flickering gleam has vanished, 
Gone like spark in wintry air, 

Leaving on the river darkness ; 
Leaving in thine heart despair. 


All the dreams thy young heart cherished, 
All the hopes thou lovedst so long, 
Shattered—for the sacred river 
Never gives its omens wrong. 
* * * * 
Morning dawns across the river, 
Bearing seaward on its breast, 
Here a leaf, and there a maiden; 
And the maiden is at rest. 


A VILLAGE MYSTERY, 
By ISHMAEL York. 


Dr. Sruart Grant, by not taking due heed unto his 
ways, got a fall upon the ice, while returning from a pro- 
fessional visit at a neighbor’s house. Dislocation of the 
ankle-joint was the result, and confinement within-doors 
for a series of days became necessary. 

Dr. Stuart Grant resigned his patients to a fellow Ats- 
culapius, and himself to indolence and a sofa; being in 
nowise disposed to quarrel with the fate that offered what 
he had ceased to have any knowledge of except as a pleas- 
ing reminiscence—rest. During many a weary drive the 
doctor had sighed for rest. In the face of sleet, or biting 
winds, or furious elemental wars, he had longed for rest. 
But never at the bedside of the sufferer. Never, when alle- 
viating distress in any form; for Dr. Grant’s heart was in 
his work. But now that opportunity for repose was af- 
forded, he accepted it gratefully ; and believed in his 
heart that nothing better could have befallen him. Ho 
devoted himself with vigor to the business of resting. 

The first day within-doors, he gathered about his sofa 
a pile of unopened volumes in speckless bindings, and — 
pamphlets with the leaves uncut. Magazines and political 
speeches, poems and reviews, essays and statistics, novels 
and sermons, all got a share of the doctor’s attention that 
day. If he had had a wager that within the period from 
sunrise till ten in the evening he would skim the cream 
from a given number of cubic feet of current literature, he 
could scarcely haye been more assiduous, 
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The second day he devoted himself to literature, but { 
with less impetuosity. The hours got on but sluggishly. 

The third day he caused to be exhumed from its pack- 
ing-ease an old violin, with one string broken and an- 
other missing. Joe, the doctor’s office-boy, was sent to 
the village variety store for two new strings and a lump 
of rosin. The instrument was restrung and got in tune. 
Then strains, thrilling, to say the least, were awakened in 
the quiet study of Dr. Grant. No one would have been 
disposed to question the performer’s veracity when he as- 
serted, with a rueful smile, that he was rather out of prac- 
tice. After much coaxing, joined with protracted 'rasp- 
ing, and promiscuous finger practice, the instrument got 
to be less unmanageable. Then marches and quicksteps, 
schottisches and negro melodies, hymn-tunes and national 
airs, were flung off with as much eagerness, and as little 
discrimination, as had characterized this impetuous phy- 
sician’s reading on the first day of his incarceration. 

The fourth day, a small cabinet of minerals was re-ar- 
ranged, and a case of surgical instruments inspected. An 
article for the Quarterly /Esculapius was dashed off, and 
sent off. A pile of old letters—home letters—was re-read. 
But, spite of all, twilight delayed its coming. A musical 
entertainment, both vocal and instrumental, helped off 
the long evening. 

By noon of the fifth day, Dr. Grant confessed to himself 
—with a mental reservation, that nothing was to be said 
about it to any one else—that it was very tiresome resting 
solong. Before three of the same afternoon, for a patient 
man, he was in a very decided state of impatience. About 
this time Joe, thrusting his head in at the half-open door,. 
w svery nearly taken off his feet by the sharpness with 
which the doctor demanded : 

“What now, Joe? What do you want ?” 

“Nothing. There’s a young lady to see the doctor.” 

**Confound you for the type of stolidity in the nine- 
teenth century! How do you think I am to see young 
lidies ? Did I not tell you to send everybody who in- 
quired for me to Dr. Hamilton ?” 

«But the young lady says it isn’t a doctor she wants to 
see. She only wants to speak with you.” 

“ Well, king’s evil, or doctor’s pest—which is “he next 
avil in order—bring the young lady up.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Stop a bit. What sort of lady is she ?” 

“Do you mean is she pretty ?” 

**Yes. How does she look ?” 

“White eyes and sky-blue complexion—I mean—white 
eomplexion, and sky-blue eyes, with stars in them.” 

‘‘Chiseled lips and coral features--I mean chiseled 
features and coral lips—with rosebuds in them, I sup- 
pose,” said Dr. Grant, twisting his features comically. 
For he was too cross to laugh. 

“Yes. Well, I don’t know, though. I hope, sir, you 
are not laughing at her. She isn’t the sort of lady to be 
laughed at.”” 

“Rare Joseph! most discriminating Joseph! What 
are you waiting for? I told you to bring this lady in.” | 

Between the two, they had made ont such a descrip- 
tion of her, that Dr. Grant was getting interested. 

When she came in, he scanned at a glance her trim 
fizure and highbred face—a pleasant face with starry eyes 
1 it, and violet lights in the eyes. 

‘“‘Are you Dr. Grant ?” she asked, nervously drawing 
ene fur-trimmed glove through and through the small 
hand which was covered by its fellow.” 

“If I had been somebody else, I suppose the boy 
would not have taken you here, since you asked to see 
Dr. Grant.” 


‘““No; I suppose not. I came here, Dr. Grant, because 
a gentleman, who seemed to know you well, sent me. I 
am a stranger in Glenvale, and when inquiring at the 
hotel where I would be likely to get board in a quiet 
family, the gentleman said that Dr. Grant's would be 
just the place.” 

“He did ?” 

“Yes, sir. 
take me ?”’ 

‘Do you know the gentleman who sent you here ?” 

‘*T have never seen him until to-day. He rode in the 
stage with me a few miles.” 

‘“‘Should you think him a man to be trusted ? Did he 
look like a gay deceiver ?” 

“Sir ?” 

The starry eyes had grown larger, and the violet lights 
intenser. 

‘Did he tell you that Dr. Grant is an old bachelor, who 
lives in his office, and has for cook, waiter and chamber- 
maid the boy Joe, who let you in ?” 

The faintest lingerings of a bright smile faded out of 
the pleasant face, and the starry eyes shot troubled, irate 
glances. 

‘If he had told me that, should I have come here, do 
you think? He said that Mrs. Grant stands in mortal 
fear of you, and would not think of taking me unless I 
consulted you first.” 

Dr. Grant was greatly amused. Joe was in the habit of 
saying that, ‘‘ when the doctor was tickled, he laughed 
all over.” He laughed “all over” now. 

The girl’s face grew crimson. 

‘‘T see that by obeying the directions of your friend I 
have been made ridiculous. I wish you good-day, sir,” 
she said, with proud dignity. 

‘“No, no; don’t go !” cried Dr. Grant. And he sprung 
up, forgetful of his disabled ankle. That slighted mem- 
ber had its revenge, however, and brought him to his 
seat, writhing in pain. ‘‘ Wait a bit. Oh, this limb !” 

“Can Ido anything to relieve you?” asked the girl, 
with ready sympathy. 

- No; it is an angry power now, and will not be ap- 
peased till it has punished my thoughtlessness. But no 
matter. While up, I got a glimpse of a face through the 
window — Harry Newton's -—the veriest scapegrace that 
ever stood between earth and sky. Gentle Dullness her- 
self never loved a joke better than Harry Newton. We 
have been exchanging little civilities, in the shape oi 
practical jokes, ever since we were in college together. 
In our last passage of that kind of arms I rather got the 
better of him. To balance accounts, I suppose, he repre- 
sented me to you in the character of a domestic tyrant, 
and sent you here to-day.” 

‘Ts he in the habit of placing other people in as un- 
pleasant a position as mine is now, for the sake of a 
joke ?” 

“T am bound to say that Harry Newton, though a 
good-hearted fellow in the main, would be the last person 
to consider any one’s feelings if his own amusement were 
the alternative. But in this case he probably thought 
no great harm would be done, since I, knowing the place 
better than he, can, doubtless, help you to a boarding- 
place.” 

** Will you send me to some lawyer who lives in his 
office ? or to a minister who has lodgings in his pulpit ?” 

‘‘T will send you nowhere that you need fear to go, if 
you trust me so far.” 

“Well, then ?” 

‘Mrs. Wood’s will be a good place. The lady is o 
widow, and her daughter is to be married to-morrow ; a 


And so I came to see if you will please to 
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great piece of folly, no doubt, but there never was a 
moth yet that learned to avoid a blazing candle by seeing 
every moth that approached it scorzhed in the flame. 
Mrs. Wood told me, not long ago, that when Mary leaves 
home, she would like to take a boarder—some young 
lady who would be a companion when loneliness gets in- 
sufferable.” 

‘‘Where does she live ?” 

“*T will send Joe to show you,” he said, ringing the bell. 
But Joe failed to appear. 

‘* Joe is out, the rascal! How dare he leave the office 
without permission ? But ho’ll not stay long! You had 
better wait.” 

‘‘T can wait no longer. If you will direct me to the 
house, I can easily find it.” 

‘*It is on the second street below—a straw-colored cot- 
tage, with blinds a shade darker. The rest of the houses 
on the street are white. So you cannot fail to find it.” 

“‘Thank you! Good-day.” 

Strange! When she was gone, the cheerful study 
grew black and comfortless, like a house that has been 
long uninhabited. Dr. Grant tried to escape the feeling ; 
tried to reason himself into certainty that he was no more 
lonely, no more desolate than before his room had been 
thus invaded, and thus vacated. 

It would not do. When was argument ever known to 
sway the heart? In the new feeling of desolation that 
had sprung up within and around him, Dr. Grant longed 
for love. He, to whom his profession had been all the 
world, began to pine fora world beyond—a world in rose- 
color, where lovers drearoed, and woke to find their 
dreams reality. 

“Bah !” he said, impatiently. ‘Dr. Stuart Grant, you 
show symptoms of softening of the heart—a more danger- 
ous disease, in your case, than ossification of that mem- 
ber. None of that, old boy, at your peril.” 

He wheeled his sofa to tho window and looked out, 
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hoping to change the current of his thoughts. A light 
snow was falling 
“Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of tho cloud-folds of her garments shaken; 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-flelds forsaken.” 


Silent and soft and slow the snow descended. In its 
pure surface, the young girl's footmarks were imprinted. 
They might have been impressed by fairy steps, they 
were so slender and so shapely. Dr. Grant, in fancy, 
placed the print of his own stout boots beside them. 
The idea made him laugh grimly. Steadily falling, the 
snowflakes were settling slowly over the fairy footprints. 
They stirred all the antagonism of the doctor’s nature. 
Why could they not leave him his pictures ? He wanted 
to study them at leisure. A piece of bristol-board and 
some drawing-pencils lay on the table beside him. A 
thought struck him. He would save his pictures yet. 
He would sketch them upon paper, and be did. He 
laughed at his folly when the sketch was made, but 
placed it where his cyes would rest upon it on looking 
up during the whole evening. 

The days now drew their slow Jength along. The 
phlegmatic Dr. Grant was nervous; he could settle his 
mind to nothing ; he railed at himself; he uttered sting- 
ing sarcasms, pointed at his own softness ; he wondered 
what Dr. Stuart Grant meant by making such a fool of 
himself! But all his bitter gibes had not the effect to 
induce composure. 

One day Harry Newton visited him in his office. He 
was one of those genial fellows unto whom all manner of 
shortcomings are forgiven, because they are so amusing. 

“What did yon.do with the young lady I sent you 
some days ago?’ Newton inquired, after greeting his 
friend briefly. 

‘‘What should I do but try to atone for the deceit 
which had been practiced upon her, by directing her to a 
suitable boarding-place ?” 

‘¢ And where might that suitable boarding-place have 
been ?” asked Newton, lifting a chair by the lower rung, 
as he spoke, and holding it poised over Dr. Grant's 
head. 

‘¢ At Mrs. Wood’s.” 

Newton dropped the chair, and began to blow away 


imaginary chaff. ‘She has never been there,” he said, 
‘*Has never been there ?” 
No.” 


‘* Where did she go, then ?” questioned Dr. Grant, 
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“That is what I hoped to learn from you. No one 
has seen her since she entered your office a week ago.” 

“‘Harry Newton, what do you you mean ?” 

“What I say. She has vanished.” 

‘* And I am, perhaps, suspected of having spirited her 
away. Possibly, you may expect to find her imprisoned 
in some one of the vacant rooms of my establishment 
There is the garret. In the highest part one might 
contrive to stand erect, perhaps. You had better 
search the place. And the closet under the stairs. By 
compressing her skirts, she might have been got in there, 
in a sitting posture. There is the key. You shall make 
a careful inspection of the premises.” 

“*T say, doctor, you haven’t been tampering with the 
black art, and shut her up in a pill-box, have you ?” and 
immediately Newton began to remove the covers and 
scrutinize the contents of every box on the office-shelves. 

**T cannot say. I think the black art may have been 
tampering with me. For the aspect of things has ap- 
peared to me particularly sooty of late. Tell me what 
you know about this_girl.” 

“Very little. We were stagecoach companions for a 
half-dozen miles. I have the vanity to think she was 
rather struck with my splendid nonsense.” 

‘* Why do you say that no one has seen her since she 
left my office ¢”’ 

‘« Her baggage was left at the hotel. It was marked to 
A. S., at Glenvale. She said she would send for it that 
night—it has never been sent for. I saw Mary Wood yes- 
terday, and inquired if she had seen such a girl in the 
place. She had not, and knew of no one who had.” 

‘Why did you not come here before ?” 

**T have been out of town, tasting the sweets of coun- 
try life—that is, living on salt pork and freckled biscuits. 
Concluded the sweets of such an existence to be mostly 
imaginary-—especially when I found the girls freckled as 
well as the biscuits. Only got back yesterday. Tound 
the landlady considerably exercised about A. S.'s baggage. 
So 1 decided to come and see what solution of the mystery 
you can offer.” 

** Without doubt the girl is quietly established in some 
house in the village, and has not yet found it convenient 


to send for her baggage. That is the probable solution of 
your mighty mystery.” 

“I think it can scarcely be. The village is not very 
large, and every one knows the affairs of one’s neighbors . 
so well.” 

‘‘Newton, I have an idea.” 

‘Found, one idea ; system, original ; composition, one 
part spirituous, two parts gaseous. I am glad the species 
is not extinct. I scarcely expected it would ever be heard 
of again, except, perhaps, ages hence, under the head of 
fossiliferous remains.” 

“Fudge! This is the age of ideas, only, never having 
happened to stumble upon one for yourself, you find it 
convenient to ignore that fact.” 

‘Fairly hit. Well, doctor, bring out your idea. But 
don’t crush the fragile thing. Give ita stimulant. Braco 
it up with careful nursing : 

“¢Tak> it up tenderly, 

Lift it with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair.’” 


‘*Like many another débutante, its insignificance will be 
the more apparent from its having been the subject of so 
much comment. But the idea is this: You know there 
are cases of smallpox in the next town, and everybody in 
Glenvale is, of course, alarmed. Now I propose that we 
begin to-morrow morning, and visit every house in the 
village for vaccination purposes. In that way we cannot 
fail to learn whether the young lady is, or is not, leading 
a life of retirement in Glenvale.” 

“Ay, ay. It’s carried unanimously. Halloa! what is 
this?’ In a general handling of the movables about tho 
office, Newton had come upon the doctor’s pencil sketch 
of footprints in the snow. ‘‘ Oh, sole-patterns! I hope 
you are not going to quit healing men’s bodies and prac- 
tice healing their soles.” 

The doctor laughed so heartily that he got red in the 
face. Harry Newton thumped him on the back, to help 
him recover breath ; promised to be down early in the 
morning ; pretended to drink from a bottle containing a 
black-looking liquid ; made a wry face, and went off. 

Within the two days following, they went through the 
village, as proposed, but found no trace of the young 
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lady. Dr. Grant coon after resumed the care of his pa- 
tients. The people of the village were not slow to ob- 
serve that their favorite physician was less genial than for- 
merly—that his heart was less in his work. 

The young lady’s mysterious advent and disappearance 
became the village topic. The fact that she had last been 
known to enter Dr. Grant’s office, and the doctor’s own 
changed appearance, were commented on. Suspicions 
began to be darkly hinted. The people of Glenvale had 
got a mystery of their own, and were determined to make 
the most of it. 

The little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, gath- 
ered and spread itself over the whole social horizon of 
Glenvale as days and weeks went by and the trunk was 
still unclaimed. The mutterings of suspicion were indis- 
tinct ; but around the nucleus of the fact that the girl 
had been last seen with Dr. Grant floated vague, vapory 
clouds, surcharged with mysterious guessings. The doc- 
tor felt the suffocating influence in the social atmosphere, 
and waited for the storm to burst. The clouds gathered 
and scattered, only to gather and scatter again in some 
other place. Dr. Grant was, meanwhile, daily losing his 
practice and his patience. Dr. Hamilton was a shrewd 
man, who knew how to take this tide in his affairs at the 
flood. He affected contempt for the village gossip, but 
took good care that it did not die out ; not that he was 
personally hostile to his brother Grant ; not that he loved 
him less; but that he loved himself more. 

Dr. Grant had no need to sigh for rest from profes- 
sional cares now. While Dr. Hamilton’s gig was rolling 
about the town almost incessantly, Dr. Stuart Grant’s 
pony was getting sleek and fat in his stall. Possibly the 
pony liked it, but his master did not. He lost his temper 
at last. 

“‘T will bear it no longer,” he said to Harry Newton. 

That gentleman had favored the party who ‘ found 
cause for suspicion ” at first ; it was such a good joke on 
the doctor. But when the matter got serious, he grew 
indignant, and supported his friend with stanch faelity. 

‘* What will you do ?” asked Newton. 

‘“‘Leave Glenvale to-morrow, and not return until I 
havo hunted out the mystery of that girl’s sudden disap- 
pearance.” 

** Bon voyage! Off with you! Scat! 
of this ungrateful town off your boots.” 

“Tam going, but let it be well understood that I shall 
return when I have fonnd the young lady.” 

“Going where ¢y ‘What clew have you got ?” 

‘*None.” 

“Dr. Don Quixote, I humbly salute, you, and beg you, 
of the fruits of your knight-errantry, to bring your de- 
vout admirer a windmill.” 

“Fudge, Newton. You are too modest. A man of your 
known ability to raise the wind, should speak for no- 
thing less than a Dakota blizzard. 40 

‘‘Your munificence overpowers, me, Let it be genuine, 
though, and no counterfeit. Ihate humbugs. But are 
you really going, Grant ie 

2 0 really am going.” 

‘* And you know where, no more than the man in the 
moon ?” 

‘““No more.” 

‘‘ If one were to get a peep inside that trunk, one about 
to make a voyage of discovery might wade in seas of use- 
ful knowledge.” 

‘‘The prying Jandlady of the hotel has already tried 
your expedient, and, instead of seas, found not so much 
as a drop of useful information. The only scrap of writ- 
ing found was a fragment torn from a buff envelope, 


Shake the dust 


“= 


on one side of which was written Glenvale, and on the 
other, Frankfort ; carelessly scribbled half a dozen times, 
as if without thought or volition.” 

‘* Here is your clew, then—Frank fort.” 

Dr. Grant remained some moments silently mrsing. 

“Tt may be,” he said, at last. ‘‘ This is worthy of con 
sideration. Harry, if I find her——” 

‘Well 2” 

“*Glenvale will get a more healthy atmosphere, I hope. 
That is all.” 

‘All you intend to tell me, you mean. Well, old fel- 
low, I hope you may find her. Write to me, will you ? 
And, I say, don’t forget the blizzard.” 

Every town in the United States bearing the name cf 
Frankfort was sought out and visited by Dr. Grant 
within the next year. He went over the ground care- 
fully, and gained nothing. Still he was not discouraged. 
He sailed for Europe. He landed in Germany. He ar- 
rived at Frankfort-on-the-Main. By persistently follow- 
ing the thread in his grasp, he had come to have faith in 
it as the clew to his labyrinth. 

He established himself in a hotel at Frankfort. By 
day, he traversed the streets, or haunted the bazaars and 
public galleries of art, scanning closely the face of every 
young girl whom he met. At night, he visited places of 
amusement. He began to be spoken of at the places he 
frequented as the American detective. 

One morning, on looking from his window, he saw that 
a light snow had fallen during the night. It was the first 
snow of the season. Involuntarily, his thoughts were 
directed to Winter and wintry scenes in New England. 
Glenvale, rolled in a snow-fleece of feathery flakes, cam< 
before his mental vision, and on its downy surface slender 
footprints were impressed. 

Marvelous! There were the very same footmarks lead- 
ing to the street from his hotel in Frankfort - on - the- 
Main. He brushed an imaginary mist from his eyes, 
and still the impressions remained. Going to his trunk, 
he took out the sketch which Newton had named ‘“ sole- 
patterns.” He was not mistaken, There were the same 
slender outlines, the same graceful curves, the same 
angle and distance between the steps. 

“She is found!” he cried, in his gladness ; ‘‘ she is 
found !” 

Down the stairs he sprang, leaping three at a bound. 
When he reached the bottom, he trembled so much that 
he could scarcely stand. 

“‘Dr. Stuart Grant,” he said, with severe self-discipline, 
‘if you disgrace yourself now by showing the softness of 
a rhyme-smitten swain, I'll give you no peace while you 
live.” 

Dr. Stuart Grant grew flinty thereupon, and proceeded 
to inquire among the hotel-waiters what lady had left the 
house that morning. 

‘“‘The Frau Steinmitz,” said one. 

‘*Describe her.” 

‘‘Large, old and ugly.” 

“The Fraulein Wurstmiiller,” said another. 

‘* Was she also large, old and ugly ?” asked Grant. 

‘““No ; a little, dwarfish maiden, with hands and feet se 
large that they seemed to be seen through a microscope 
when united to so small a figure.” 

He could get no description more nearly approaching 
the figure in his mind than these. Following the foot- 
steps, he went out into the street. When, in the trodden 
highway, they were lost in a chaos of tracks, he seemed 
to have suffered a personal loss. He wandered up and 
down until noon, then came back to his room. It never 
occurred to him to doubt that the recognition of the foot 
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marks was accurate. He had only to wait and watch. 
Wait and watch he did. 

Some days after, while lounging before his window, 
looking idly out upon the Huupsir.:sse—he was watching 
still, but, for the moment, he had forgotten it—Dr. Grant 
saw the trim, graceful figure of a young girl approaching 
the hotel. He scrutinized her with a searching glance. 
She had a pleasant face and starry eyes. He hurried 
down the stairs and met her at the door. 

‘*You could hide yourself from me no longer,” he 
cried. ‘You are found at last!” 

His impetuosity frightened her. 
advanced. 

‘* You are found at last—found at last !” he repeated. 

“‘T never knew, until now, that I had been lost,” she 
answered. ‘‘I think you must be Dr. Grant, of Glen- 
vale ?” 

‘Tam Dr. Grant. I was of Glenvale, but you ruined 
my practice there, and drove me from the place !” 

“T 2” she replied, opening wide her starry eyes. 

“Yes, you.’ 

‘Come up-stairs and let me introduce you to my 
brother. So serious a charge requires closer investigation 
than this public place will allow.” 

‘* Who is your brother ?” 

“Philip Schuyler.” 

Philip Schuyler was a student in the University of 
Heidelberg. He had come to ‘Frank fort- -on-the-Main to 
meet a party of friends halting at that place. His frontal 
development was massive, and his face pale and sallow, 
as if yellowed by the smoke of the midnight oil. It was 
relieved by large blue eyes, and a mouth whose lines indi- 
eated at once sweetness and power. He laid aside his 
meerschaum, and rose to receive his visitors. 

Dr. Grant was introduced in due form: Philip Schuy- 
ler greeted him courteously, and waited for what was to 
follow. 

‘Is this young lady your sister ?” Dr. Grant a 
of Mr. Schuyler. 

Piedad relation is that of sister and brother.” 

« What is her name?’ 

The massive brow frowned, but the blue. eyes and flexi- 
ble lips could not Foprets a smile. 

‘‘Upon my soul, Anna,” he said, ‘it appears that you 
should first have introduced yourself to this gentleman 
before performing that friendly office for me.” 

‘Mr. Schuyler,” said Dr. Grant, ‘‘as a physician in 
Glenvale, [ had a lucrative practice, and the confidence of 
all who knew me. I have not deserved to lose these, but 
your sister has taken them from me. I was an easy-tem- 
pered man, to whom nothing in life seemed worth fret- 
ting about. She has caused my nights to be sleepless 
through anxiety, and my days to be full of vexation. 
Have I not a right to know her name ?” 

‘*My name, sir,” said the young lady, ‘‘ is Anna Schuy- 
ler. Now, sir, explain yourself! Make these ridiculous 
charges appear something else than the ravings of a 
iunatic, or, if there’s a strait-jacket in the German Em- 
pire, you shall put it on before night !” 

Philip Schuyler leaned back in his chair, and looked 
from one to the other in grave perplexity. 

‘‘ It is you who should explain,” said Dr. Grant. ‘‘ How 
did you leave Glenvale so suddenly and mysteriously that 
all trace of you was lost in my office ?, What right had 
you to make people point to me, in connection with your 
unaccountable disappearance, aud whisper of abduction, 
murder, and a compact with Mephistopheles ? How had 
I injured you, Anna Schuyler, that you should desire 
thus to destroy me ?” 


She retreated as he 


Philip Schuyler laughed heartily. 
weep. 

‘*Pardon me, Dr. Grant,” said Mr. Schuyler ; ‘ this 
matter may have been serious enough to you, but to me 
it seems irresistibly funny that Anna's Glenvale escapade 
should have become an event of such magnitude. The 
burden of the explanation will, I think, rest upon me. 
Anna, shall I tell Dr. Grant in what consists the head and 
front of your offending ?”’ 

‘Tell him nothing. Or, rather, tell him that I was in 
league with his most bitter enemy to batter down his re- 
putation. Tell him that the savor of Dr. Stuart Grant’s 
good name had become repugnant to my nostrils at a dis- 
tance of fifty miles, and invested me with the malignancy 
of a destroying angel.” 

“T think, Anna, that I will tell Dr. Grant the truth,” 
said Philip Schuyler, gently. ‘* My sister and I were left 
to each other at an early age, and two years ago were pur- 
suing our studies—she at Mount Holyoke, and I at Am- 
herst—when an uncle, living in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
wrote to me most unexpectedly that he had in trust for 
me a sum sufficient to complete my education at a Ger- 
man university. He desired me to set out immediately. 
and bring my sister to reside in his family, while I re- 
mained in Germany. A party of his acquaintance was to 
leave New York at a stated time, and he would expect us 
to come with them. There was barely time to arrange my 
affairs at Amherst, go to South Hadley for my sister, and 
get to New York in time for the boat by which my uncle's 
friends were to sail.” : 

‘‘Monsieur arrives at Mount Holyoke,’’ Anna inter- 
rupted, and learns with dismay that bis bird has flown. 
I have been told that he was in a grand passion. I wisk 
I could haye seen him. Mount Blane, in its glacial glory, 
is no more sublime than is my brother when, angry- 
white, he restrains the expression of his manly ire.” 

‘Mademoiselle had had some sort of foolish quarrel,” 
Philip resumed, ‘‘and in indignation, more breezy thar 
sublime, had left the seminary that day, designing, I be- 
lieve, to enter the academy at Glenvale.” 

‘‘Monsieur got a team at the nearest railway depot," 


His sister began te 


.Anna again interrupted, ‘‘and made a great dash upon 


Glenvale. His fugitive was the first person he met after 
entering. the village, I was tumbled into the sleigh with 
more haste than ceremony, and was a mile on the way be- 
fore I got breath to gasp out that my trunk was left at the 
hotel. Fortunately it contained nothing that I could not 
easily do without; for monsieur had no idea of going 
back for it. Iam not aware that any cloud obscured our 
departure from the town, but we certainly were not long 
in losing sight of it.” 

‘Hine ill lachryme,” said Philip Schuyler. ‘‘ Hence 
the troubles of your villagers. Will this explanation 
satisfy them that you, Dr. Grant, were in no way respon- 
sible for the young lady’s sudden and mysterious disap- 
pearance ?” 

“T think nothing less than a sight of Miss Schuyler 
herself would satisfy them. If I were to go home with 
this story, they would at once pronounce it an ingenious - 
fabrication." 

“Anna, have you a mind to make a second journey te 
Glenvale, to undo the mischief of your first ?’’ queried 
her brother. 

‘Will they hang Dr. Graut if I don’t? Will it be ~ 
case of trial and conviction on circumstantial evidence ;” 

‘* Possibly it may end in that,” said her brother, greatly 
amused. 

‘*Now you are laughing at me, Phil; 
I have read of such things.” 


but I don’t care 
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‘To save me from such a fate, would you return to 
Glenvale ?” asked Dr. Grant. 

“T think not. You don’t deserve that I should. Why 
were you so cross to me when you knew I was not the 
least to blame for what has happened, and could not fail 
to regret it as much as yourself?” 

“‘Mr. Schuyler,” said Dr. Grant, abruptly, “‘ what sort 
of man do you take me for ae 

‘«* An honest one, I am sure.’ 
‘‘Then will you allow me half an hour’s conversation 
_ With your sister, alone ?” . 

“Upon my word, sir, this is coming to the point with 
avengeance. Don’t you think so, Anna ?” 

But Anna was diligently drawing figures in the frost- 
work upon the window-panes, and :did_ not seem to hear. 


‘*My memory is rather retentive, I believe.” 

**Yet you have forgotten to answer my question. Are 
you angry that I have spoken, Anna ?” 

‘““No. Ask me no more now. I am not angry with 
you, Dr. Grant.” 

‘«Let us not evade the point, if you please. I must 
still ask for an answer to my question. May I hope to 


.| gain your love ?” 


“Never !” 

Dr. Grant rose to depart. He staggered like one who 
had received a sudden blow. Anna glanced up at him, 
shyly, and got between him and the door. 

‘¢ Wait, sir,” she said, imperiously. Dr. Grant bowed, 
and staid to hear why he was to wait. 

__“I said you cannot hope to gain my love—because—it 


Mr. Schuy- is yours al- 
ler put on ready. I 
his hat, said have loved 
he would re- you ever 
turn in half since I saw 
an hour, and you at Glen- 
left them to- vale.” 
gether. S omewhat 

‘*‘Miss Hl Ris later, Glen- 
Schuyler,” H NTT vale was 
said Dr. i i electrified 
Grant, “you puck A by a special 
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you. Shall I young lady ” 
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such was the peared and 
case ?” carried off 
Anna now her trunk; 
looked up, that she had 
wondering come accom- 
that his panied by 
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grown so low husband was 
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There was ao Glenvale, 
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her starry GLOVE THROUGH THE SMALL HAND WHICH WAS COVERED BY ITS FELLOW.” reconciled 
eyes, and when it had 


her whole face became crimson. Dr. Grant went on: 
“Shall I tell you that I dared take no other tone, 
lest I should betray the tenderness that is in my heart 
for you? That my days have been troubled and my 


been convened at a grand entertainment given by Dr. 
and Mrs. Grant at their new residence. 

After all, the villagers were glad to have their favorite 
physician back again, and he grew more popular than 


nights full of unrest, because I could not cease loving | ever. 


you ? that the greed with which the Glenvale villagers 
gloated over their mystery gave me less pain than the 
thought that I might see you again—never more ? that 
the triumphant scattering of their delusions would give 
no less happiness than to have you bid me hope, by- 
and-by, when you know me better, that I may gain your 
love? May I cherish such hopes, Anna ?” 

‘*So, sir; the moth must learn by experience that the 
flame of a candle will scorch.” 

**Do you remember that nonsense ?” 


Harry Newton never saw Mrs. Grant without asking 
her opinion of practical jokes, and hoping that she bore 
no malice. 

She always heartily assured him that she did not. 


Tuat a humorous man should be melancholy is what 
we might naturally expect, for humor is precisely due 
to the combination of a deep sense of pathos with a 
keen eye for the incongruities of the world. 
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“Capra, I hear the clatter of hoofs down the road. | the reins to wring her hands, distractedly, ‘‘they’ve taken 
Somebody coming, sure,” reported one of my men—Vir- | Nettle! they’ve stolen Nettle—my darling Nettle! Oh, 
ginians, of Jeb Stuart's Cavalry—on picket duty. captain, can’t you save Nettle !” 

I hurried forward to listen. It was all that could be “Is the enemy near ?” I inquired, alarmed at what 
done. 'The raw November fog—gray, pliable and blind- | might lurk in the opaque depths of this miserable fog. 
ing, shut off objects scarcely more than five yards dis- “No, no; they are half-way back to Alexandria, and 
tant. It was an abominable day, with a certain shadowy | they have my—my poor Nettle!” She broke almost into 


Mh My 
\: 
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‘** PROMISE ME, ALL OF YOU, TO KILL MAJOR WESTON, IF EVER YOU HAVE THE CHANCE—PROMISE, I SAY |!’ ‘WE'LL DO IT!’ 
EAGERLY RESPONDED THE MEN, QUITE IN ACCORD WITH THE RAGE OF THE PRETTY CREATURE.” 


apprehension and mystery pervading it by no means,a sob, although her magnificent eyes flashed angrily. 
comfortable to videttes on an advanced outpost, and the | A rapid survey showed me that she was wretchedly 
enemy reported by the scouts not three miles away. | mounted on a broken-down army hack ; also, that even 
Somebody certainly approached. I distinctly heard the | while rage and grief struggled for mastery, she certainby- 
even tramp of a horse, despite the soft mud, and close at ; was very charming and striking in appearance. A long; 


hand. black plume waved in her jaunty hat. The dark blue- 
Before 1 could speak, horse and rider seemed to leap | gray habit glittered with Confederate buttons, the sleeves 
out of the fog directly in front of me. gleamed with elaborations of gold braid, the close-fitting 
It was & woman. collar bore the three bars of a captain, while round her 


‘*Oh, captain !” she breathlessly cried out, dropping | waist was clasped a belt and pistols. But for the fog, 
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this semi-military costume might have been gairishly 
bright and tinseled. In the fog, it only heightened the 
effect of her beauty. 

‘Tt was a barbarous outrage !”’ I said, sympathetically. 
**Can you tell me how it happened ?” 

“‘T rode Nettle over to old Abe Koon’s cabin, and they 
came there and took Nettle and Abe’s horse, the villains ! 
‘hey left this brute behind ! Oh, how I hate them—that 
evil-faced major !” she went on, a vindictive ferocity in 
every accent. ‘‘I only hope he may be at my mercy some 
day !” 

nit you can identify him !” I ventured, 

“Identify !’ she broke in, fiercely; ‘‘I would know 
him anywhere. He is Major Weston, a savage fiend, and 
he has robbed me of Nettle. Promise me, all of you, to 
kill him if ever you have the chance—promise, I say !” 

‘*We'll do it! We promise to make short work of 
him !” eagerly responded the men, quite in accord with 
the rage of the pretty creature. 

“T'll be 1 venged on him, if I live !” she cried, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘He has taken my Nettle, the cutthroat! Oh, 
how bitterly I hate them all! I’m going to the general.” 

‘*Pardon me!” I laid a detaining hand on her bridle ; 
‘“‘my orders are to pass no one without the counter- 
sign.” 

She looked at me scornfuliy. 

‘* What do I want of the countersign ?” she demanded, 
with a laugh. ‘‘ You must be a stranger not to know me! 
I will go on.” 

‘‘Even if I had the honor and pleasure of knowing 
you, I dare not disobey orders,” and my grip on her 
horse’s bridle tightened. 

‘“My orders to you are to stand aside, and let me 
pass.” 

‘*Not without the countersign.” 

“* Tais-toi, then! Come nearer.” 

She bent down, and, to my astonishment, whispered 
the countersign into my ear. 

“There, incredulous rebel!” she said, breaking off 
with almost # moan of ‘Oh, my poor Nettle!” 

‘‘One moment,” I said, as she gathered up the reins ; 
“‘won’t you tell me who it is that is possessed of our 
countersign ?” 

‘* Captain Antoinette.” 

The answer was given half tauntingly, in-evident dis- 
pleasure at my lingering suspicion, and then our charm- 
ing stranger lashed the wornout horse into a spasmodic 
trot, and vanished in the fog. 

I made my toilsome round of the guards, and returned 
to our bivouac for a night of vigilance. The abomina- 
ble day was followed by an abominable night, and the 
fog somehow fostered distrust ; besides, it bappened 
that none of my men had any knowledge of Captain 
Antoinette. 

However, this could be no matter of wonder, for we 
had been detached for several weeks on distant duty, 
and had only rejoined the command within the last few 
days. A bright, clear morning soon dispelled my doubts, 
and by noon I was back in camp, relieved of my bespat- 
tered boots, and comparatively refreshed and clean. With 
restored tranquillity came a determination to know more 
of our pretty visitor on the outpost. No one would, pro- 
bably, be better informed of the neighborhood beauties 
than my cousin and messmate, Jack Allston, He was 
easily found. 

«Jack, who is Captain Antoinette ?” was my abrupt in- 
quiry, which he answered by scanning me from head to 
foot in most depreciative scrutiny. 

‘‘You have been absent, haven’t you, Jim ?” 
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“You know that, confound you !” 

‘‘ How long did you say ?” 

“T didn’t say how long, but it has been a month,” I 
replied, shortly, my temper a trifle nettled by his man- 
ner—half compassionate—half contemptuous. 

“‘That accounts for it,” retorted Allston. ‘‘My dear 
Jim—I am sorry for you—in five minutes you will see 
Captain Antoinette—for she is coming down the Chantilly 
road now with the general and his staff.” 

‘Why not call her Miss Antoinette ? It’s rather free 
to dub a lady Captain Antoinette,” was my somewhat 
disgusted comment. 

‘Perhaps you don’t know that she is a captain. It 
was her whim, and old Jeb Stuart is too gallant to re- 
fuse a beautiful woman, so one fine morning it came out 
in general orders that she ranked as a captain and must be 
obeyed as a captain—otherwise she is Antoinette Deene— 
daughter of old Deene, and that is all I know. Here 
they come.” 

A moment later Stuart and his staff had dashed by, 
at a full gallop. Every man in the brigade riveted his 
gaze upon the lady at the general’s side. 

It was the fair loser of ‘‘ poor Nettle,” not now sub- 
jected to the humiliation of a jaded army hack, but rid- 
ing a fine bay, too full of fire and wickedness for a timid 
rider. She returned our salute saucily and gracefully. 
Her eyes sparkled and face glowed, from the frosty No- 
vember air and exhilarating exercise, which might have 
been the animus of the ripple of sympathy underlying tle 
wild yell that always greeted the general. 

‘*Poor little Antoinette? We'll look out for that 
major ?” laughed Alliston. ‘She is a fire-eater out and 
out—a patriotic little devil—nothing counts with Antoi- 
nette but downright, bulldog fight-for-the-cause. Tl 
tako you over to old Deene’s this evening.” 

I returned to the tent, and waited for Allston with all 
the impatience of a man idle enough to become excited 
over trifles. Seeking solace in a pipe, I weighed my 
chances of favor in Captain Antoinette’s sight, as bal- 
anced against those of the general and his handsome 
staff. The general himself had the charms of a hero for 
women. They adored him, and the radiance of his popu- 
larity shed itself in some oblique way upon the officers 
of his staff. Tiresome and slow as he was, Allston at 
last announced himself ready for ‘sold Deene’s.” 

We found Captain Antoinette demurely knitting woolen 
socks, of a dull-gray and brown yarn. A huge New- 
foundland dog lay stretched at her feet ; a tiny white 
kitten nestled among finished socks in the work-basket. 
The dog wagged his tail lazily—the kitten lifted its head 
and stared gravely, then both dozed off quite undisturbed 
by the click of spurs. 

‘“We know each other—that is, we have met before,” 
she mystified Jack by saying to me; ‘‘ but if you are 
both of the same name, what shall I call you ?” 

“Call me Jim,” I struck in, boldly. 

“‘Jim—well Jim, I am glad to see you, although I 
can’t say you pleased me when we last met,” laughed the 
fair captain, shrugging her shoulders significantly, while 
she held out a dainty white hand.” 

“You don’t mind my calling you Captain Antoinette ?” 
I asked, while Allston established himself in an arm- 
chair in front of her. 

‘Mind it!” she exclaimed, with charming surprise ; 
“Tam proud of it ; but I see by your face that you think 
me over-bold. J don’t care for individual opinion.” 

‘*T think you are perhaps devoted to your cause—and 
self immolation in you must inspire us.” 

“It is allI can do. I live for our cause—dear Jim ; 
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don’t for one moment suppose that I have any other 
motive than to show you all that a weak girl has as brave 
a spirit as any of you—do you believe it ?” 

“Firmly.” 

‘‘They won’t let me fight, beeause I am a woman. 
Don’t you pity me?—this is all Ican do ;” she held up the 
knitting, a. pretty, pathetic mockery in her manner; 
“but, Jim, I'll do something more heroic before this war 
isover. Ah me! it is terrible to be a woman.” 

Antoinette looked so lovely at that moment, although 
so much in earnest, that it seemed an irony to suppose 
she coveted the freedom of a man in preference to the 
absolute sovereignty of a beautiful woman. 

Your influence is our ruling power,” remarked Jack 
Allston. 

“T wish you could hate as Ido,” she said, in soft, mu- 
sical tones, while her eyes blazed into fiery brilliance. 
‘‘One must have bitter hate—implacable—to be a dreaded 
enemy. I want you to hate those marauders.” 

“You “are too barbarous, in your war - to - the-knife 
creed,”” remonstrated Allston, lifting a sock from the 
heap in the basket. ‘‘ One so good and sweet as to do 
this for us cannot be so ferocious to enemies.” 

‘‘All the difference lies there,’ cried Antoinette, her 
face aflame with half- angry enthusiasm ; ‘‘you are my 
friends—my people—they are my enemies, and I do wish 
I could grind them into atoms under my heel.” 

She stamped her little heel, and clinched her white 
teeth, in a sudden outburst of rage, disagreeably real. 

‘* Yes, I am war-to-the-knife ; think of Nettle—my poor, 
pretty Nettle!” and Captain Antoinette bent over her 
knitting with a faint sob, and tried vainly to count the 
stitches through blinding tears. After all, she was only 
a woman. 

“Poor little captain! It was an atrocity !” 

The intensified sympathy in Allston’s tone verged upon 
irony. 

“Tt was atrocious!" she said, in resenting emphasis. 
“You have promised. me vengeance, Colonel Allston. 
Now I ask it of Jim. Promise not to spare this Major 
Weston if ever you. meet him !” Antoinette. entreated, 
with a persuasive persistence difficult to, resist or parry. 

‘* She has already exacted the same.promise of. half the 
brigade,” remarked Allston, on our way. back to camp. 
“T am afraid. it will go hard with.the New York major if 
the men should fall foul of him while we are in Antoi- 
nette’s vicinity.” 

“A small thing embitters a.woman,” I said, comforta- 
ble in the reflection that no woman had a grudge against 
me in these perilous times, so conducive to the wiping 
out of old scores. 

All that. Winter I devoted myself to the delightful, but 
dangerous, task of softening the direful bitterness and 
yenom in Captain Antoinette’s heart. Moderate tenets, 
however, I am bound. to admit, gained no ground with 
Antoinette, so that, apart. from the piquant pleasure of 
having a lovely girl: constantly endeavoring to show me 
my error, I had but small reward. 

The men championed her warmly, and watched for her 
coming on bright days, when not kept indoors by stress 
of weather. She would gallop into camp with Stuart and 
his staff, and for. the nonce dispel the tiresome mono- 
tony of military inactivity, Her sparkling eyes, gay 
laughter and dauntless spirits seemed to ameliorate the 
rigors of Winter under canvas. It came to be an honor 
to rank as one of Antoinette’s friends. Numerically, 
they were limited. She drew the line upon men who 
had, as yet, given no proof of valor. 

** Only tried soldiers. I decline to know any except 


brave men, ready to die for the cause,” she invariably de- 
clared. ‘‘ Bring me fighters, and haters, too. As for my- 
self, I have vowed, come what may, never to speak to, 
or, if I can help it, look at one of these Northern in- 
vaders.” 

“Such a confounded little fire-eater, but true as steel,” 
Allston would comment, and not a man of us but in- 
dorsed the amendment, and whiled many an hour on 
bleak outposts in talk of Captain Antoinette’s whole- 
souled patriotism. 

We made startling reconnoissances through the slush 
and mud and piercing cold, and brought in frequent 
‘batches ” of prisoners. Antoinette never failed to ride 
over in hot haste, with always the selfsame question, ‘‘ Is 
it Major Weston ?” 

The perpetual reiteration, like the oft-recurring refrain 
of a war-song, was taken up by the men. On our return 
to camp, usually half frozen, half starved and utterly ex- 
hausted, the men would rush out and shout, eagerly, ‘‘Is 
it Major Weston ?” 

I felt sincerely glad that it never chanced to be the ill- 
starred major, and wished, for his own sake, that Major 
Weston might never fall into our hands while pret!y 
Antoinette was near enough to stir up the rage of the 
troopers. 

However drear and severe the Winter had been, it 
waned at last. The army was already moving back from 
Manassas. Countless delusive feints were made by the 
cavalry to blind the enemy, who buzzed uncomfortably 
about our vicinity. 

Late, one evening, we had information of a troop of 
cavalry bivouacked for the night « few miles from us ina 
great body of pines. Iwas sent out to capture them. 
We had quitted the pieket-post, more than a mile back. 
The road was lonely, the men silent and watchful. Sud- 
denly, a single rider moved from the sheltering darkness 
of a clump of cedars and wheeled into column at my side. 

‘“‘Oh, Jim,” exclaimed the clear, familiar voice. of Cap- 
tain Antoinette, heedless of the score or. two of carbines 
leveled upon her, ‘let me go with you! It’s Major 
Weston. Let me go, Jim! I must go!” she pleaded, in 
her swift, sweet treble, somewhat high and breathless 
from suppressed excitement. 

‘‘How do you know, Antoinette? Where did-you get 
your information ? It is certainly very dangerous.for, you 
to be here,” I said. 

‘Will you let me go if I give you information of 
value ?” she asked, warily. 

‘‘Impossible, Antoinette ! I have no right to endanger 
your life. Give us your news, and we will do our best.” 

“T know everything, and I will go, Jim!” she inter- 
rupted, excitedly. ‘‘I can take you bya short cut and 
surprise them. I tell you, Jim, you needn’t consent—I 
am going whether you consent or not. I mean to help 
you to trap that wretch, and—and, maybe, get poor 
Nettle.” 

Captain Antoinette looked me squarely in the eyes, an 
expression of such immovable resolve upon her fair face 
as to convince me that I simply wasted time and breath 
in remonstrance. 

Still, a fear of the consequences in case this Major 
Weston should be captured induced unusual effort to 
dissuade the girl from her mad enterprise. 

‘You may as well give over talking about it, Jim—I 
am going. Besides, I have the information, and you 
haven’t,” she retorted, cogently. Then, raising her voice 
a trifle, she called : ‘Abe! Come here, Abe!” 

A man emerged from the gloom of the cedars, and 
approached us rather charily. 
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“They be in the pines, capting,” he began, without 


waiting for question. ‘‘ That ar blue-coat major, es tuk. 


my critter, he’s done sot hisself down in my cabin, en he 
h’ain’t brung the critter back, but I knowed him. We- 
uns h’ain’t forgitful.” 

‘‘How did you get here if they hold your cabin ?” I in- 
quired. 

The backwoodsman smiled knowingly. 

“T be in the woods a-gettin’ fat pine, w’en a passel 
uv em rid in. H’it wa’n’t no time tell I seed the head 
man es tuk my critter en Miss Antynette’s. I kin tek 
you up the branch, capting, till we git ter the road, en 
them ar picket-standers beyondst won’t know no better, 
kase they’re too fur out, en they l’ain’t ’spicioned the 
branch.” 

“‘Very well ; push on,” wes my brief order. 

In less than an hour we came out of the shallow 
branch, within a short distance of the cabin and clearing. 
We were safely inside their pickets. Ona slight rise in 
the ground, a few hundred yards away, the still figures 
of mounted videttes defined themselves against the cloud- 
less sky. The heavy padding of cone and pine-needle 
deadened every footfall as we passed stealthily and 
silently along the narrow road, shut in by an arabesque 
of slim, gray trunks and grizzled stems. Their bivouac 
was a terrible blunder, whenvonce we held the key to it. 

‘‘Jim,” whispered Antoinette, ‘‘I won’t go any fur- 
ther. I might hamper you or—or something. I'll dis- 
mount and get behind these fallen trees.” 

‘‘Charge !” I shouted. 

In the onset I had a dim impression of seeing An- 
toinette drop from her horse into a thicket, and then, with 
a fierce yell, we were down upon them. Wild confusion 
and panic, shouts, mingled with cries of bewildered men, 
and the rapid orders and passionate curses of an officer 
vainly striving to rally his flying band. He fought like 
an animal at bay, with his back set against a giant pine, 
stubbornly resolved to sell his life dearly. The moon- 
light fell upon his bare head, and the narrow rivulet of 
blood trickling down one ckeek from a sabre-cut over the 
temple. His face, pale and resolute—even the aquiline 
nose and thick mustache—seemed photographed indeli- 
bly upon my memory in one instantaneous glimpse. 
Stopping only to give an order, I spurred my horse to- 
ward him. His desperate valor proved resistless. He 
had beaten off his assailants and escaped into the som- 
bre labyrinths of the pines. It was Major Weston. In 
my heart I felt ‘glad not to number him among our 
prisoners. Ten minutes later we were on our way back 
to camp. 

Antoinette, smiling and expectant, joined me at the 
verge of the clearing. Her glance ran in searching 
scrutiny over the prisoners. 

“Did you captare him? Where is Major Weston ?” 
she questioned, eagerly. 

‘“*He has escaped——” 

‘‘Escaped ?” ejaculated Antoinette. ‘You coward! 
How could you let that wretch escape ? You promised me 
not to spare him. Oh, how I hate you for it, Jim!” and 
Antoinette burst into a flood of tears of angry disappoint- 
ment, thereby enhancing my satisfaction that the brave 
officer had fought his way out of our clutches. 

* Don’t speak to me, Jim,” she interrupted, petulantly, 
when 1 endeavored to explain. 

‘sNever you min’ ‘long o’ that “ar, Miss Antynette,” 
cheeringly shouted the backwoodsman in ourrear. ‘I 
hev the critters. I’m erback o’ my beas’ now, en I hev 
done got yo’ Nettle ‘long side o’ me.” 

The discovery of her pet among the captured horses 
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appeased Antoinette’s ire. In her joy over Nettle good- 
humor returned, although baffled of her vengeance in 
its entirety. 

“‘T dunno nuthin ‘bout w’at they’re fitin’ bout, on- 
liest I be sartain en sho’ that ar critter’s mine, and the 
boss man h’ain’t no righter techin’ him,” moralized the - 
countryman, proudly, stroking his ancient nrare; ‘‘en 
I’m gwine ter the haid ginrel now fur ter tell him es this 
heah beas’ ‘longs ter me.” 

A brisk trot soon brought us to the crossroad leading 
off toward the Deene place. By that time Antoinette 
was in charming spirits. 

‘‘You see, Jim, those nasty bullets have such a fiend- 
ish hiss,” she naively confessed, ‘‘that I laid flat on the 
ground until the firing was over.” 

“Don't you dread what may he said of this escapade ?” 

My own anxiety prompted the question. 

‘‘Not in the least. People have no time for scandal,” 
was the confident assurance. ‘‘At least I have Nettle, 
and my worst foe is hors de combat from a sabre-cut ; but, 
hear me, Jim : I will never—never pity or forgive him. 
Good-night, Jim.” 

Before I could remonstrate she had galloped off at a 
furious speed by the crossroad, homeward. 

The next morning our regiment had marching orders. 
Sage little Antoinette had counted upon a certainty when 
she said, ‘‘ People have no time for scandal.” We were 
moving to the Peninsula rapidly and secretly. Ifwe had 
had leisure to think of anything beyond the present we 
might have compassionately remembered that the griffes 
of the enemy had closed upon Antoinette and obliterated 
her pretty travesty of military officiality. 

We might have wondered how her fiery animosity bore 
the presence of the foe. Perhaps her glowing face pic- 
tured itself sometimes in the retrospect as we plodded 
through mire and rain and scorching heat—but not often. 
How could we think of bright smiles and jocund laugh- 
ter in the biaze and roar of the cannonade, with the yell 
of the onset perpetually ringing in our ears, and the car- 
nage always before our eyes; with poor Allston lying 
dead on the Chickahominy, and our comrades falling like 
Autumn leaves in a hurricane! Surely we may be -or- 
given the forgetting of Antoinette in those days of iron 
storms. 

So the year rolled around. The short Winter rest be- 
guiled us into thinking again of fair friends, never so 
much to be desired as when time hung upon our hands, 
in the dreary routine of camp existence without the fight. 
About this time, having a furlough, I volunteered on a 
reconnoissance made by some of Mosby’s Rangers. The 
route, as outlined, would bring us in Antoinette’s neigh- 
borhood. I may as well acknowledge that the hope of 
seeing her was the impetus of this impromptu thirst for 
military glory. Good fortune attended the adventurous 
troop. We scudded back, in the icy starlit night, un- 
challenged by sentry, and unobserved by travelers or 
midnight prowlers. ; 

**TIn two hours we will reach the Deenes’ and make a 
halt,” observed the captain. ‘‘ We are sure to fare un- 
commonly well there. The little captain is as redhot a 
rebel as ever, and just as pretty. Hallo ! there’s a vehicle 
coming this way—stop it, boys—can’t go on.” 

“Halt!” The one low-spoken word sufficed. The 
carriage stopped instantly, and the men pressed around 
it eagerly. 

*‘Oh! oh! they are our own soldiers |” cried a sweet, 
soft voice from within. Its vibrant tones thrilled me, 
just as they did in those initiative gala-days, before 
Malvern and Seven Pines; before I became ‘a worn, 
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rugged, weather-beaten veteran. I spurred my horse 
forward, to behold dear little Antoinette. 

“‘Jim ? My dear old Jim? Can I believe my eyes ? 
Oh, how delicious to see our own brave fellows once 
more !” was her enthusiastic greeting. ‘‘I haven’t seen 
you for so long, Jim, but you’re a thousand times hand- 
somer than ever. Oh, dear, if it was not business of fath- 
er’s—so awfully important too—I'd turn back ; but we 
can t—can we father ?” she inquired, sweetly. 

In the starlight, as she leaned out the carriage-win- 
dow, I thought Antoinette had never appeared more 
lovely or radiantly happy. Of course this gayety and 
light-heartedness was largely due to her joy at seeing 
us, but that made it all the more captivating. I noted, too, 
that a third person sat in the coach, who evinced not 
the slightest desire to become acquainted, or enter into 
conversation. 

‘‘How daring and splendid you all look!” went on 
Antoinette, in her most winning accents, quite oblivious 
of any reply from her father, who resigned the talk to his 
daughter. ‘‘It breaks my heart to think of you, fight- 
ing— fighting, and having such hard times, while we are 
shut up in the enemy’s lines,” she added, pathetically. 
“ But I tremble at your danger now, dear grand old reb- 
els that you are!” 

‘Yes ; we must get on at once.” 

The captain, mindful of lost moments at this critical 
time, straightened himself in his saddle. 

‘‘Captain Antoinette, I know your father is all right. 
Can you vouch for your friend.” 

‘*Vouch for him ?’’ she exclaimed, in sublime scorn ! 
‘* Hear that, Jim—as if I would have a friend I couldn’t 
vouch for. He is my cousin, Tom Emmett, from down 
near the river. There’s no fight in him—more’s the 
shame—though he adores the South—here is my hand 
on it.” ‘ 

She extended her soft white hand, and laid it confid- 
ingly in the captain’s rough palm. Certainly Antoi- 
nette had lost none of her old charm. 

“Say that he will do us no harm, and be responsible 
for him. I will take your word for it,” insisted the offi- 
cer, over-cautiously, I thought. 

* Yes, I want you to trust me, captain. You are always 
so good,” Antoinette replied, persuasively. ‘‘ It shall not 
harm you to let Tom pass—shall it, Tom ?” 

Thus appealed to, the stranger turned his face toward 
the window. I had, undoubtedly, seen that face some- 
where ; possibly in the past—at the Deenes’, It.was 
perfectly familiar. 

‘*Tt can do no harm,” he briefly agreed. 

‘All right then—farewell.” 

*““So like my own dear, noble soldiers !” murmured 
Antoinette. ‘‘Farewell! it breaks my heart to say it— 
farewell !” 

For obvious reasons, we passed the Deene place that 
night, and made a comparatively secure halt several 
miles distant. 

Somehow this meeting with Antoinette perplexed me. 
Divested of the glamour of her presence, a disagreeable 
sense of mystery and clever evasion remained. I remem- 
bered that she had not told us her destination, nor given 
direct answer to-a single question. 

I lay down to sleep, tormented by uncanny doubts, 
and asking myself, over and over, who on earth was the 
reticent stranger, and why was his face so familiar to me ? 
My wildest conjecture never verged on the truth. Two 
days later, 1 met the captain of Mosby’s Rangers. 

‘** Have you heard the news of Antoinette ?” he inquired. 

“No; what is it ?” 
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‘*She cheated us out of a prize we have run down over 
and over again. Made fools of us all that night with her 
pretty smiles, and right under our noses, as it were, car- 
ried off the best and shrewdest officer they’ve ever sen’ 
out after us.” 

“T can’t credit it! You must be mistaken !” 

*‘T wish I was mistaken,” grimly replied the captain, 
pushing a pistol into the holster viciously. ‘‘It’s the 
perversity of women. The fellow has given them no end 
of trouble. He had Antoinette arrested and imprisoned 
in the Old Capitol ! She hated him like a little fury that 
she was; turned her back on him; shut the door in his 
face ; and now, confound her——” 

He hesitated. 

“* What ?’’ I queried, in pained suspense. 

“‘She married him, by George! Saved him from us 
that night, and married him next morning in Washing- 
ton. She was on her way to Washington when we met. 
them. It was the bridal party.” 

“She distinctly stated that he was her cousin, Tom 
Emmett.” 

‘‘She distinctly lied, then,” was the sardonic answer. 
‘*He wasn’t her cousin, and wasn’t Tom Emmett.” 

“Who was he ?” 

‘Major Weston.” 


THE UNSEEN GUIDE. 
By Frances M, Owen, 


My child went forth into my garden fair 
Having no wish or will to stay by mo; 
But that I patiently had followed there 
He could not see. 


He passed on from the garden to the wild 
Where cruel and fierce-roaring monsters lie; 
I drove them back, but nothing told the child 
‘That it was I. 


He saw his brothers toiling on the road, 
“‘T will give life and strength for them,” cried he; 
But that I made him strong to lift their load 
He did not see, 


Soul-thrilling words of love bade him rejoice, 
And filled with musie all that desert place; 
And yet he never knew it was my voice, 
Nor saw my face, 


And when the night came and his eyes grew dim, 
And dark and chill the mists about him lay, 
He did not know my hand was guiding him 
Till it was day. 


THE RIDES OF THE WORLD. 
By NoEL RUTHVEN, 


THE title of this article conveys a great deal at the first 
glance. What does it mean? The horseback perform- 
ances of such centaurs as rode to Khiva or across Africa ? 
Not a bit of it. By the Rides of the World I mean those 
parks, lenes, alleys, and even streets, attached to the 
great capitals, where rank, fashion and beauty are to bo 
found in high season, displaying human-flesh and horse- 
flesh, and where ‘‘movement” is seen at its best. 

To the Bois de Boulogne, that right lung of glittering 
Paris, I give first place. There is more of color, vivacity, 
chicand go in the shady alleys of the Bois than in Rotten 
Row, the Prater and Central Park rolled into one. Gay- 
ety uncontrolled, laughter unchecked, and flirtation un- 
matched, are in the Bois. The naughty and the nice 
rub skirts and wheels, and the cocotle saucily cracks her 
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bejeweled whip under the aquiline nose of a princess of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. 

The men, too, are more worthy of study than the ave- 
rage male biped one sees elsewhere. The Parisian dandy 
is a “caution.” His hat is always too small, his cravat 
too large, his boots too high-heeled. He looks shiny and 
barbered to the last hair. He is en évidence, on show, 
and feels it. Take him on horseback, and he sits as if all 
the world were assembled to gaze at him. Not so with 
the Englishman. Even though Sir Briton condescends 
to take his equestrian daily in the Park, he is riding, and 
if not after the dogs of the Pytchly or the Quorn, or for 
a stretch on the Downs at Brighton, he is riding all the 
same. The Frenchman don’t ride. He sits his horse as 
though in a circus, and ambles as if the band were giving 
him the step. 

What fun it is, after your déjeiner & la fourchette, to 
hire an open cab by the hour, and roll up the glorious 


Elysées on a May morning, and it is one vast, moving 
mass of bloom. In addition to the rainbow hues of the 
toilets, are flowers, artificial and natural—flowers every- 
where ; for it is correct form to stop under the shadow 
of the Church of the Madeleine, dismount, take a turn 
around the booths, purchase a bouquet, and place it on 
the front seat of the carriage, so that the perfume may 
waft itself into your nostrils as you go upon your way. 

Out into the Champs Elysées,' with their wondrous 
cafés chantants flanking you, with Le Doyen’s, where the 
dinner is so tasty and the bill so high ; past the building 
where are 7,000 pictures, the Salon, where fortunes are 
made and marred, and hopes raised ‘high as heaven” or 
shivered to infinitesimal atoms; past the Punch-and- 
Judy shows, so dear to youth and its nursemaid and the 
attendant militaire; past the swell residences of Minis- 
ters, Ambassadors and High Finance, with gates and 
walls such as fair Lily Lanctry vainly essayed in her 
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Champs Elysées! There is no such avenue in the wide 
world, take it up or down, crowned at one end by the 
Are de Triomphe, at the other by the—alas! new build- 
ings of the Tuileries. Once you pass the Cercle Rue 
Royal, that famous club in which baccarat is king, and 
where the ex-Khedive’s brother lost every acre of his 
vast estates on the Lower Nile in one night—once you 
pass this den of destruction into the Place de la Con- 
corde, what a charming vista opens up! 

On either side of you, five deep, are vehicles of all 
sorts, shapes, sizes and descriptions, largely interspersed 
with equestrians and equestriennes. And what piquant 
figures these ladies present in their perfect-fitting habits, 
jaunty hats and satin-coated horses! The grooms, too, 
add to the picture—in splendid liveries, half-moon col- 
lars, cocked hats, leather belts, white buckskin breeches 
and ‘ pickle - jars,” as the Londoners irreverently term 
top-boots. 

In the carriages, principally victorias, are morning 
toilets which no Englishwoman would know how to wear 
An American ? Yes, most decidedly. Roll up the Champs 


New York residence ; past hundreds of people sitting be- 
neath the trees ; past white-capped, blue-aproned, short- 
skirted women ; past blue-bloused, peak-capped men ; 
past gigantic omnibuses drawn by three Normandie 
horses with plaited tails; past an infantry regiment, 
marching badly, and talking like factory - girls during 
meal-hours; past grave-looking, motionless sergents-de- 
ville; past the Arc de Triomphe, craning your neck to 
gaze upon the history of France as written by the Great 
Napoleon, and you enter the Avenue of the Grand Army, 
and then the famous Bois de Boulogne. 

Here, then, is the principal ride of the world, and 
hither Paris daily exhibits her prettiest women, her 
handsomest men, and her most valuable horse-flesh. 

The Bois de Boulogne, in which the ‘high world ” of 
Paris disports itself in the forenoons of April and May, 
comprises a surface of 873 hectares, or nearly four square 
miles. Before 1789 the wood was dying from sheer old 
age. The revolutionary ax in part cleared it, and what- 
ever was then spared was felled, in 1814, to make pali- 
sades against the approaching then allied armies, and in 
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1870 the wood was agair felled for the purpose of en- 
abling the beleaguered Parisians to pot the approaching 
victorious army of the late Emperor William. 

The Bois contains the Hippodrome de Longchamps, 
and it is on this famous and fashionable racecourse that 
the Grand Prix de Paris, or blue ribbon of the French 
turf, is run for on the first Sunday in June, which was 
won by the American horse ‘‘ Foxhall” in June 1881. It 
contains 62 hectares (153 acres), being 1,500 meters in 
length by 300 in breadth, and was inaugurated on April 
26th, 1857. There are four stands (or (ribunes, as they 
are called in France), two on each side of the President’s 
Pavilion, which stands alone and is splendidly fitted up, 
containing a saloon and sitting-room, opening on a plat- 
form, from which a double staircase descends to the race- 
course. The platform is protected by an awning, resting 
on six cast-iron pillars, the whole surmounted by a 
gabled roof in the style of an ornamental Swiss cottage. 
A square terrace for the President’s suite rises behind, 
with a square tower containing the staircase. The pa- 
vilion, like the other stands, has an entrance on the side 
toward the Seine, but the President generally prefers as- 
cending the double staircase in front. The two stands 
flanking this pavilion, from which they are separated by 
passages, are called les grandes tribunes, and are each 
35 meters in length ; they contain ten rows of seats, six of 
which are protected by a vast awning, supported by cast- 
iron pillars and divided, in the western stand, into seven 
compartments, which are reserved for the Minister of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works, the Prefect of 
the Seine, the Prefect of Police, the Municipal Council, 
the Members of the Presidential cercle, and other great 
cercles of Paris, and, lastly, for subscribers and persons 
provided with tickets giving admission to the weighing- 
place. The compartment nearest the President's Pa- 
vilion is reserved for members of the Administration de 
Haras. The eastern stand has fewer divisions, and is set 
apart for the members of the Jockey Club, who have 
specially arranged a compartment for ladies. The roofs 
of these two stands are surmounted by terraces accommo- 
dating 400 persons each. The extreme lateral stands con- 
tain eight rows of covered seats each, but have neither 
uncovered ones nor terraces above. All these stands are 
entered from an inclosure on the side facing the Seine. 
The middle ones are flanked by square towers, contain- 
ing stairs leading to the terraces and galleries, which give 
access to the seats in front. The galleries on the first 
floor are, also, accessible by central flights of stairs de- 
scending to the inclosure. The ground floors contain a 
weighing-room, a saloon for ladies, another for the 
members of the Jockey Club, a third for refreshments, a 
guard-room, ete. The buildings are conceived in a style 
of elegant rural architecture. The race-ground is in- 
finitely superior to that of the Champ de Mars, and 
much larger than the adjoining Ancien Sport. It is so 
arranged that it can be turned into two courses: one of 
about 1,900 meters, and the other of about 3,000. The 
stands are situated so as to avoid the glare of the sun, 
and, being near the first turning, they allow of a straight 
run-home of between 800 and 900 meters. In front, as at 
Chantilly, a wide, sloping space is railed in, forming an 
inclosure, which is the favorite resort of sporting charac- 
ters. The course commands splendid views of Baron de 
Rothschild’s villa, the hills of St. Cloud, Meudon and 
Bellevue, Mont Valérien, the Seine, etc. Ready access to 
the course is provided for carriages and horsemen, and 
spectators can reach the ground by the right-hand rail- 
way to Suresnes, the railway to Auteuil, the horse-cars 
and omnibuses to Boulogne, the omnibuses to Neuilly, 
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and, lastly, by steamboats running from the Pont de la 
Concorde. 

Close to the racecourse, and commanding an excellent. 
view of it at its western extremity, on an elevated base, 
is the Moulin de la Gulelte, a remnant of the old Abbey 
of Longchamps, dating from the thirteenth century. 

The Cascade de Longchamps is now one of the favorite 
places of resort for visitors to the Park. 

The Croix Catelan is a venerable but mutilated relic, 
which has outlived all the political disturbances and rev 
olutions of France since the fourteenth century. It is 
a@ pyramid, erected by Philippe le Bel, to commemorate 
the murder of a celebrated troubadour, named Arnauld 
de Catelan, whona he had invited to Paris from the Court 
of Beatrix of Savoy. The King had sent an escort of 
men-at-arms to conduct the troubadour safe through the 
Bois, then infested with robbers. The bard having, in 
an unguarded moment, boasted before these men of the 
rich treasures which he was the bearer of to the King, 
they resolved to murder him, and executed their bloody 
purpose at this spot. To their mortification, the rich 
treasures they expected to find turned out to be nothing 
more than a few bottles of valuable essences of Provence 
manufacture. They returned to the royal palace, and 
gave out that they had waited in vain for Catelan, who 
had not arrived. Search was made, and the body found ; 
but the murderers would, most probably, have escaped 
discovery, had it not been for one of them, who had the 
imprudence to perfume his hair with one ‘of those es- 
sences, which was so rare that he could not have pro- 
cured it in Paris. Suspicion being awakened, the guilty 
parties were apprehended, confessed their crime, and 
were condemned to the stake. 

The first person you meet is Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
riding a thoroughbred, surrounded by children of all 
ages, from five to sixteen. He rides straight, and there is 
a houp la! about the youngsters that causes envy. Bou- 
langer rides in uniform, attended by an aide. He rides to 
show off, and his horse isa blue roan. M. Wilson, before 
his downfall, used to ride every forenoon, always with a 
party, one brunette, on a black satin-coated horse, keep- 
ing very close to him. She could have told something 
anent those decorations if she had a mind to. The di- 
vine Sara advertises herself in a quaint chariot, such as 
Cleopatra would order were che in the flesh. Judic drives 
a fat little pony, attached to a sort of laundry-basket 
phaeton; while Theo rides a superb chestnut. The 
queen of thé demi-monde, Toinette La Salle, changes 
horses and grooms in the Bois each morning, never permit- 
ing any of her too numerous adorers to ride with her. 
She is a most daring horsewoman, and a skillful one 
to boot. Marshal MacMahon still mounts a horse, and 
on a sunny morn rides slowly down the Avenue of the 
Acacias, his keen eye penetrating everything, as though. 
endeavoring to pierce the cannon-smoke. Marshal Can- 
robert rides a cob, and has the seat of an English 
farmer. The young French misses ride clumsily, and,. 
as a rule, are very ‘fat, ungainly things.” Asa matter 
of fact the cocottes make the bravest show, are the best. 
mounted, and the best hatted and habited. The Princess 
de Sagan has a good seat, and the ultra leader of fon, the 
Countess Kessler, whose villa at Etret&t is a veritable 
dream, handles her reins to perfection. The Roths- 
childs ride well, and their servants are worth a franc 
a head to see. 

The Prater is the happy riding- ground of the Vien- 
nese. Here the beauteous Elizabeth, Empress of Aus- 
tria, and the best horsewoman in Europe, used to disport 
her magnificent figure, escorted by the Master of the 
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Horse, Prince Egon von Thun and Taxis. Here she 
used to ride her favorite hunters, ‘‘ Donnybrook,” ‘‘ Maid 
of Kildare ” and ‘‘ Shillalagh,” all Irish, and all used to 
the fences of Royal Meath. Every Spring day, before 
dinner — the Court dinner-hour is three o'clock — the 
Empress, accompanied by a brilliant cavalcade, used to 
gulop through the crowded alleys of the Prater, and 
anybody invited to the Court balls—you must be of 
noble blood to’receive the Imperial commands to dance 
in the wondrous old hall of the Palace—used to appear 
apon horseback, all halting till the right royal eques- 
trienne dashed past, usually at a full gallop. I have seen 
her magnificent hair fall down her shoulders, but whether 
this was done on purpose—for Imperial Eliza is very 
vain of her capillary crown—or whether her dresser re- 
ceived a wigging afterward, it is hard for me to say. The 
Princess Metternich is a famous horsewoman whom the 
sigitseers of the Prater love to gaze upon. The Princess 
Alexander von Thun and Taxis, and her chum, the 
Baroness Albert Rothschild, are two especial favorites 
with the frequenters of the Prater. Prince Alexander 
Taxis has the seat of an English jockey, and is the winner 
of many a fiercely contested sweepstake at Baden-Baden. 
His stable, at the Palace of Lancin, in Bohemia, is a 
model. His head groom is Grimshaw, brother of the 
celebrated winner of the blue ribbon of the Derby ; 
and some of His Highness’s horses have been coveted by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The Archduke 
Rodolph, and future Emperor of Austria-Hungary, is a 
better whip than rider, and he tools a four-in-hand, or a 
tandem, with the cool expertness of an English Guards- 
man. To see him in his dog-cart en route to the Tir 
Garten, near Schénbrunn, is to see him at his best. It is 
a most fetching turnout, and well handled. 

The Prater swarms with the swarthy nobles of Hun- 
gary and their captivating sisters, cousins and aunts. 
Sach blue-black hair, such rich, ripe complexions—the 
blood leaping beneath the skin—and such forms! The 
Austrian women, pink and white, with yellow hair and 
demonstrative bosoms, are heavyweights, and are usually 
mounted on weight-carriers. The Hungarian ladies, on 
the contrary, ride small, wiry steeds of blue blood and 
immense action. As for the Magyars, their horseman- 
ship is superlatively good. 

Hyde Park, within whose 800 acres lies Rotten Row, 
the ride of the Briton, takes its name from the Manor of 
Hyde, which belonged to the Abbey of Westminster. 
The first Park was inclosed by Henry VIII., and the 
French Ambassador hunted there in 1550. In the time 
of Charles I. the Park was thrown open to the public, 
but it was sold under the Commonwealth, and Evelyn 
complained that ‘‘ every coach was made to pay a shil- 
ling, and horse sixpence, by the sordid fellow who had 
purchased it of the State, as they were cal’d.” Oliver 
Cromwell was run away with here, as he was ostenta- 
tiously driving six horses which the Duke of Oldenburg 
had given him, and as he was thrown from the box of 
his carriage his pistol went off in his pocket, but with- 
out hurting him. 

Opposite Hyde Park Corner, near Apsley House, the 
residence of the great Duke of Wellington, stands a 
statue of Achilles by Westmacott, erected in 1822 in 
honor of the ‘Iron Duke” and his companion heroes, 
from cannon taken at Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse and 
Waterloo. Between this statue and the open screen, 

erected by Decimus Burton in 1828, is the entrance to 
Rotten Row, a mile and a half in length. 

The first fragment of the walk, on its southern side, is 
the fashionable promenade dnring the season from twelve 


to two, as the corresponding walk, toward the Queen's 
Drive, is from five to seven. At these hours the walks 
are thronged, and the chairs, two cents, and the arm- 
chairs, four cents, along the edge of the garden, are amply 
filled. Hyde Park was already a swell promenade two 
centuries ago, the ‘‘season” then being considered to 
begin with the 1st of May. ‘Poor Robin’s Almanack”’ 
for May, 1698, remarks : 


“ Now, at Hyde Park, if fair it be, 
A show of ladies you may see.” 


People seldom suspect that the odd term Rotten Row 
is a corruption of Route du Roi, or Road of the King, yet 
so it is. The old royal route from the Palace of the 
Plantagenet Kings and Westminster to the royal hunt- 
ing forests was by what are now called ‘ Birdcage 
Walk,” ‘Constitution Hill” and ‘Rotten Row,” and 
this road was kept sacred to royalty, the only other per- 
son allowed to use it being (from its association with the 
hunting-grounds), the Grand Falconer of England. This 
privilege exists still, and every year the Duke of St. Al- 
bans, as Hereditary Grand Falconer, keeps up his rights 
by driving once down Rotten Row. The ‘‘ Dook” nobly 
thus earns his pitiful salary of ever so many thousands. 

A little to the north of Rotten Row is the Serpentine, 
an artificial lake of fifty acres. Near this are the oldest 
trees in the Park, some of them oaks, said to have been 
planted by Charles II. In this part of the Park was the 
“Ring,” now destroyed, the fashionable ride and drive 
of the last century. It was at Rotten Row that Charles 
IL., on foot, attended only by the Duke of Leeds and 
Lord Cromarty, met the Duke of York returning from 
hunting. The latter alighted, and expressed his dis- 
quietude at seeing the King walking with two gentlemen 
only in attendance. ‘‘No}kind of danger, James,” said 
the King, ‘‘for Iam sure no man in England will take 
away my life to make you King.” 

Miss Braddon, in ‘‘ The Lady’s Mile,” gives the follow- 
ing vivid description of the famous Row: ‘It was high 
tide—springtide, if you will—at half-past six o’clock on 
a warm June evening; not the commonplace ebb and 
flow of a vulgar river, but the mighty tide of fashion’s 
wonderful sea, surging westward, under the dusty elms 
and lindens of the Lady’s Mile. If you had driven round 
this very Park between four and five on this very after- 
noon, you would have been gratified by the sight of some 
half-dozen nursemaids with their straggling charges, an 
occasional girl and perambulator, a picturesque Life- 
guardsman here and there, like a glimmering fleck of 
crimson amongst the wavering shadows of the trees, a few 
hulking idlers in corduroy and bluchers, and a tipsy 
female sleeping on the grass. Now, the excited policemen 
have enough to do to keep the four ranks cf carriages in 
line and to rescue foot-passengers from the pawing hoofs 
of three-hundred-guinea steeds. The walk under the 
trees is as crowded as the inclosure at Ascot, the iron 
chairs are as fully occupied as the seats of a fashionable 
chapel. Tho pouncing proprietor, with his leathern 
pouch at his side, has hard work to collect his rents, so 
rapidly do his customers come and go, and is distracted 
by vague fears of levanting tenants and bad debts. On 
all the length of the rails between Hyde Park Corner and 
the Serpentine there is scarcely room for one lounger 
more; for the rule of fashion is so subtle a bondage that. 
it has compelled millions of people, who never in their 
lives had spoken to one another, to wear the same order 
of garments, and talk the same slang, and ride in the same 
line of carriages, and eat the same class of dinners, and 
congregate in the same places, at the same hour, year 
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after year, and century after century, from the earliest | marbles in the gutter! Compare the picture of the pres- 


dawn of civilization until to-day. 

‘“‘ The uninitiated lawyer’s clerk from Holloway, loung- 
ing in the same attitude and wearing the same pearl-gray 
gloves and the same pattern of whisker as the initiated 
young patrician from the crack West End clubs, may 
wonder whether the occupants of the splendid equipages 
rolling slowly by him are there by right divine of noble 
birth or lofty position, or by virtue of that golden open 
tesame, that wonderful pusse partout which success be- 
stows so often on the struggling plebeian. The unin- 
itiated from Holloway sees that there is not so much in- 
terchange of becks and nods, or friendly greetings, as 
might be expected if those elegant barouches and useful 
landaus, those dashing mail - phaetons and dainty little 
broughams, be- 
longed only to the 
privileged classes, 
whose highest pri- 
vilege is the honor 
of being known to 
one another. Per- 
ceiving this, the 
uninitiated per- 
ceives, also, with 
astonished aspect, 
certain inhabitants 
of the Eastern He- 
misphere, known 
to himself in the 
form of money- 
grubs, but trans- 
formed here into 
butterflies of fash- 
ion, and driving 
mail- phaetons. 
Advertising agents, 
money-lending law- 
yers, professional 
betting men, dash- 
ing brewers, popu- 
lar distillers, pass 
before him side by 
side with dukes 
and duchesses, and 
only to be distin- 
guished therefrom 
by an impalpable 
something which 
has no name. The 
uninitiated, grow- 
ing melancholy, 
begins to think 
that it is a hard thing not to have high-stepping horses 
and a mail-phaeton, and turns sadly from so much 
splendor toward his way northward, while high-born 
elbows close in upon the half-yard of railing which he 
leaves vacant. Perhaps, of all places calculated to in- 
spire discontent, the Lady’s Mile is the worst. Pale Envy 
stalks to and fro under the sheltering trees; Greed of 
Gain lurks miserably behind the iron chairs; Disap- 
pointed Ambition waits at the corner ready to whisper in 
the poor man’s ear: ‘Time was when you thought it 
such an easy thing to win a place amongst these! Time 
was when you thought to see your wife sitting behind 
high-stepping horses, and your boy trotting his pony in 
the Row. Go home, poor drudge, with your blue bag on 
your shoulder, and look at the slatternly drab leaning 
over the washtub, and the shabby whelp gambling for 
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ent with the vision you once made for yourself of the 
future, and then be an agreeable husband and an indul- 
gent father, and enjoy your domestic happiness and your 
penny newspaper, if you can.” 

All the world hies to Rotten Row. The Princess of 
Wales, with her daughter—the mother looking like the 
elder sister—spins past in a victoria, frantic policemen 
galloping along the line to announce the approach of 
England’s future Queen, and to stop the concourse of 
vehicles until Alexandra, graciously smiling and bowing, 
whirls down the Row. The Prince, tooling a cream- 
colored pair of Arabs—the gift of Ismail Pasha, ex-Khe- 
dive of Egypt—rattles after his wife, or bestrides a cob 
worth a King’s ransom, shaking up his royal liver prepar- 
atory to a big feed. 
The Marquis of 
Hartington, his hat 
always over his 
eyes, is on the look- 
out for the still- 
beautiful Duchess 
of Manchester, the 
dame who proudly 
boasts of the hands 
and feet of an Ame- 
rican, and that she 
can dance as well. 
The ‘‘Grand Old 
Man,” conspicuous 
by his enormous 
shirt-collar, ambles 
on a sturdy weight- 
carrier—almost 
every man, save 
some rabid mem- 
ber of the Carlton, 
raising his hat to 
England’s foremost 
statesman. The 
entire Ministry, as 
well as the Oppo- 
sition, turn out, 
and, as a rule, are 
superbly mounted. 
John Bright sits 
squarely upon a 
square-looking 
steed. ‘Joe” 
Chamberlain rides 
a weedy chestnut. 
Lord Randolph 
Churchill a rattling 
bony bay, and his fair wife a glorious chestnut. The 
English cocotte is vulgar. The English gentlewoman rides 
her down. In the Bois de Boulogne it is the other way. 
Edmund Yates caracoles on a weighty hunter. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury aspires to a cob, so does the 
Bishop of London. All the people who ride in the Row 
now one another, at least by sight, and a new face, 
»specially a new horse, excites universal comment. There 
is no better way of passing an hour than to lean on the 
railings, and, with some one who is posted, watch the 
passing show. A runaway is the sensation of the period, 
and this occurs almost daily. People who are nobodies 
ride, and people who are on the fringe of society ride. 
The swells, though, have it all to themselves, and Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere is all in her glory in the Lady’s Mile. 

In the Sister Isle, the fashionable ride is in the Fifteen 
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Acres. A beauteous bit of pasture is the famous 
Phenix Park, lying outside the walls of Dublin City. 
The Fifteen Acres gained a gruesome notoriety as the 
place where gentlemen having a little difference to settle 
used to meet in the early dawn, the “ barkers,” with hair 
triggers, under the arms of their friends. Many famous 
duels have been fought on the Fifteen Acres, especially 
during that exciting period when Ireland’s independence 
was being bought and sold by the infamous Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. - 

You will see some splendid horseflesh in the Phenix 
Park, and the class of steed known as ‘“highflyer.” 
Men and women ride hunters that have cleared six- 
barred gates in Royal Meath, and stone walls with the 
‘* Blazers” in Galway. The garrison turn out in great 
force, and that class of young lady known as ‘ garrison 
hack,” young old girls, who have danced and spooned 
with the passing regiments for a decade, and who never 
lose the hope of catching a marching ensign or a plung- 
ing cornet. 

In the Phenix Park to-day the Lord Lieutenant with 
a couple of aides, followed bya train of mounted detect- 
ives, takes a breather in the direction of Knockmaroon 
Hill. The Lord High Chancellor (Lord Ashbourne), when 
the gout permits him, airs a cob. The muchly abused 
Chief Secretary, Balfour, rides well, and always a thor- 
oughbred. The Castle hacks, or English officials, mus- 
ter pretty strong, with a sprinkling of the Bar, and 
ambitious citizens, who yearn for Viceregal invitations, 
and cringe for a nod, beck or wreathed smile from the 
' Lord Lieutenant as he rides upon his way. Some of the 
mounts are weedy and seedy, but the majority show 
good breeding ; the country gentlemen, and the gentle- 
men farmers, holding their own against all comers. 

The ladies do not show in numbers. Those who ride 
flo so for the appearance of the thing, and sit their 
horses after avery gingerly fashion. Their habits are 
ill-cut, their hats shabby, and their horses—well, they 
are simply fit for the knacking-yard. Not one woman in 
twenty is properly mounted, and the show is a very 
poor one indeed. Again, there is no particular hour for 
the ride, as in London and Paris, nor is there any given 
route. Frisky matrons and laughing maids from Mer- 
rion and Fitzwilliam Squares appear in the Phoenix when 
they can, and it is only the English wife of some cavalry 
officer stationed at the Royal Barracks, or some woman 
connected with the household, who regularly turns out. 
Nowhere in the wide world is there such sod, or such 
picturesque surroundings !—the undulating Park, the 
silver Liffey, the background of the Dublin Mountains, 
the dales shaded by lordly elms, the roadway lined by 
hawthorns, which in the month of May are laden with 
blossoms that bend the branches like perfumed snow. 

Unter den Linden in Berlin is dear to the German 
heart, and deservedly so, for it is the brightest spot in a 
dreary city, and would be bright in any city of the globe. 
It is full of life, specially military, while the cafés that 
line its sidewalks are thronged with gayly dressed peo- 
ple who come to see and be seen. The perpetual pic- 
kelhaube shines here at all hours, and flaxen - haired, 
spectacled military men jostle you at every turn. The 
poor old Emperor used to gaze up and down this favor- 
ite rendezvous of his faithful subjects, and never seem to 
tire. The present manly sufferer loved it from a child, 
while the Empress has openly declared it to be more 
frequented than Rotten Row. Here are to be seen all 
the celebrities of the German capital, but at uncertain 
‘hours, and all the decorated warriors who passed through 
tthe awful gates of ’70-’71. 
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1 of Legation at the Russian Embassy in Washington. 


The Nevsky Prospect at St. Petersburg is at its best 
during the ringing of the merry sleigh-bells, and for 
fast horses and magnificent furs i¢ surpasses every 
other drive. 

The road to the Castle of Chapultepec, leading from 
the City of Mexico, is full of color every afternoon from 
four to six o’clock. Punctually to the minute a military 
band strikes up the stirring strains of a Zarzuela or 
opera bouffe, and the carriages roll by in quick succes- 
sion. The dark-eyed sefioras and sefioritas wear no hats 
or bonnets, and always sport real flowers. The cabal- 
leros ride prancing mustangs, and occasionally appear 
in full charvo, that is,'leather leggings trimmed with silver 
braid, a jacket similarly adorned, and a gray felt som- 
brero richly laced. These gentry ride superbly, but, as 
an English friend of mine observed, ‘‘ take ’em out of 
their armchairs of saddles, put ’em on the pigskin and 
into plow, and where would they be ?” Unhappily, 
young Mexico affects young America, and is leaving off 
the picturesque national attire. The ladies, too, save 
when going to church, or driving in the afternoon, wear 
cheap French fashions, discarding the graceful mantle, 
comb and vail. 

The Puerta del Sol at Madrid is quite Parisian with- 
out the glitter, as tis the Rue Royale at Brussels. The 
Corso at Rome is only thronged during the carnival, and 
the English promenade at Nice displays a braver show, 
Young America being very much to the front in the 
latter. 

Though last, yet not by any rmieans least, comes our 
own beautiful Central Park, admired by every traveler 
who has ever visited the Empire City, and gushed over 
by not a few transatlantic writers of eminence and 
taste. At all seasons of the year this pleasaunce is a 
thing of beauty, whether in a mantle of Winter snow or 
robe of Spring flowers. Of ‘course the Park is at its 
best in the merrie mouth of May, and the equipages, 
save for the liveries, are worthy of the rank and wealth 
of this great city. The horses, especially of late years, 
are so finely bred as to evoke enthusiasm even in Anglo- 
Saxon breasts, while the turnouts are as remarkable for 
good taste as for variety. The only mistake that the 
average American makes is the fit, or misfit, of his coach- 
man’s coat; the bad shape of the hat, the execrable at- 
tempt at pickle-jars or top-boots. Not one servant in a 
thousand is properly attired, and many coachmen destroy 
the appearance of an equipage otherwise in the most cor- 
rect taste. This is an eyesore that must be removed, and 
if republican simplicity is to be rigidly maintained, as- 
suredly a well-cut coat could not offend the most puri- 
tanical taste. The Anglomaniacs affect tilburys, dog- 
carts, gigs, and what not ? Two-thirds of these are not 
properly hung, and the overdressed dudes do not know 
how to drive. They are learning, however, and will rap- 
idly acquire the habit of keeping their hands down, and 
their elbows close to their ribs. 

In the late Spring all the wealth of Gotham pours into 
the Park about five o’clock, while the rides are filled 
with superb mounts, the ladies mustering in considerable 
force, and riding admirably. It is considered good form 
to take a canter in the morning, but better form to gallop 
around the Park when everybody is on show. 

In the Winter the sleighing scenes are full of color, 
and the number and variety of sleighs worthy of the 
Nevskoi Prospect, or Mount Royal at Montreal. The 
Russian sleigh has come into vogue, drawn by three 
horses, like a drosky. This innovation upon the time- 
honored cutter is due to Count Gregor, First Secretary 
He 
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is by no means fast, but the best of everything is good 
enough for him. The Bradley Martins vie with the Og- 
den Goelets in the newest thing in sleighs, but the old 
Vans are content with the cutters of their great-great- 
great-gran dsires. 

The days when colored coachmen were the fashion 
have died out, and a darkey on the box is now regarded 
as old fogyish. The hat with the broad band of thick 
yelvet and silver buckle is relegated to the past, and to 
behold either in Central Park denotes a ‘‘Southern 
family.” 
own, driven by pretty maidens in ravishing toilets. 
You never see one of the male sex in a village cart ; the 


empty spare seat looks sweetly inviting, and when it is | 


occupied it is invariably in possession of a petticoat. 
The four-in-hands always prove an attraction, and al- 
though the horses may be weedy, the guard’s yard com- 
mands respectful admiration. The increase in four-in- 
hands is on a par with the building of palaces, and we 
may confidently look forward to forty coaches at the 
next meeting of the club. A prettier sight it is difficult 
to see than the shining coach, gaudy if you will, its four 
spanking horses and glittering harness ; the ladies in be- 
witching toilets dappling the roof; the men in regu- 
lation white hats and Newmarket cutaways ; and the crisp 
guard on the alert with his horn, ready to toot, toot, toot 
to obstructionists along the road. 

The tandem is simply a nuisance in Central Park, for 
the simple reason that the men who tool them don’t 
know how. ‘The leader should never cease cantering, 
the wheeler trotting, but this rule, as a rule, is absolutely 
reversed. Half the blocks in the drive are occasioned by 
the Inckless but daring driver of a tandem becoming 
hopelessly involved in a tug of war with its leader, who 
ultimately turns right round to gaze upon the idiot 
hoping to lead him. 

The victoria is the vehicle of Central Park, and it is 
lere seen at its perfection. Take a pair of seventeen-hand 


horses, a coachman with the shoulders of an athlete, a| 


footman who knows how to cross his arms and see no- 
thing, a victoria with its faultlessly toileted occupant 
revealing a dainty foot and a soupgon of stocking, and 
you have as pretty a sight as it is possible to gaze upon. 

The horseback-riding people keep to themselves in by- 
ways and backways, and everybody knows everybody. 
In Winter they ride in the schools, and latterly, to music, 
in the manner ofa circus. There is great rivalry in these 
academies, and the pupils at School A consider that they 
know how to ride, while those of School B regard the 
performances of School A as ridiculous. The flirtations 
commenced during the Winter in the circus are con- 
tinued far into June in the Central Park, and it is only 
on Sunday, when the German element, in peaked caps 
and knee-boots prevails, that these flirtations cannot be 
carrinl on with impunity; not that the Germans ob- 
jeet, but that there are so many of them. 

It is the fashion for the equestriennes who frequent 
Central Park to wear flowers in their bosoms. The 
bright colors relieve the darkness of the habit and pro- 
duce a very charming effect. One or two horizontales at- 
tempted to introduce light gray and brown habits, but 
they were so laughed at that they were quickly dropped 
in favor of the regulation hue. The ultra-swell women 
wear high silk hats, and with that grace which is the 
heritage of the American woman. Soft felt and hard pot- 
hats are, however, more popular, while some flaxen-haired 
Teutonic women sport the hard, black velvet jockey cap, 
a perfect horror. 

Every leading city of the world has its ride and drive ; 


Basket carriages and village carts hold their | 


always excepting beautiful Venice ; and it is to this ride 
or drive that the intelligent traveler should repair, if he 
would see the choicest of the nation disporting them- 
selves. 


UNITED STATES DIAMONDS. 


Dramonps have occasionally been found at a number of 
localities in the United States ; but the crystals are of in- 
frequent occurrence, and never in sufficient quantities 
to warrant any extended mining for them. The total 
number found is not more than two hundred. The larg- 
est authenticated diamond crystal was found opposite 
Richmond, at Manchester, Chesterfield County, Va., by 
a laborer engaged in grading the streets. Its original 
weight was 23} carats, but it had a large flaw in one side, 
and had been injured by the finder putting it into an iron 
furnace iu order to prove its genuineness. After cutting, 
it weighed 11} carats. It passed into the hands of Cap- 


| tain Samuel Dewey, and was by him named the ‘“‘ Oni- 


noor,” or Sea of Light. John Morrissey once loaned 
$6,000 on it, but owing to- its poor color and other im- 
perfections, it probably is not worth more than ten per 
cent. of that amount to-day. 

A number of diamonds weighing one carat each have 
been found in North Carolina, at various times from 1846 
up to the present time. They are usually found in the 
gold washing, associated with gold and other raro 
minerals. This débris is usually the result of the old 
gneissoid, and, perhaps, the decomposed peridotito 
rocks. A diamond weighing 4} carats was found on the 
Alfred Bright Farm in Dysartville, McDowell County, 
North Carolina, in the Summer of 1886, by the twelve- 
year-old Willie Christie, who was sitting at a spring, and 
saw ‘‘a pretty marble.” He picked it up, took it home, 
and it was two weeks before its value was discovered. 


A MAN ATTACKED BY SQUIRRELS. 


Coxoneu J. L. Cunsertson, of Edwardsport, Indiana, 
tells this story of his experience in 1854, the time of the 


| great migration of squirrels from the East to the West. 


The Evansville Courier, which publishes the story, says 
that the colonel is a gentleman of ‘‘ unquestioned truth 
and honesty.” He was a young man then, and one day 
took his riffe and went about a mile from town to hunt. 
He was going through the woods when he met the army 
of squirrels, They became so thick around him and 
seemed so fearless that he stood in amazement. Finally 
he struck one with a stick. The squirrel uttered a sharp 
squeak, and instantly myriads of squirrels from all direc- 
tions. rushed to the defense of their associate and at- 
tacked Mr. Culbertson, who kicked them off and clubbed 
at them with his gun. They climbed up his legs, jumped 
upon his back and on the top of his head. He fought 
desperately, but the more he succeeded in hurting, the 
louder the chattering and screaming around him became, 
which only brought greater numbers of the infuriated 
little animals to the attack. They bit his legs and arms, 
and gashed his face and neck, and lacerated his hands, 
fairly scrambling over each other in their assault. He 
dropped his gun and retreated as fast as he could, fight- 
ing as he went. Blood streamed down his face and neck 
and hands. They bit him through the ears, and held on 
until they actually tore their hold loose. He got out of 
the woods, and still scores followed him and clung to 
him until they were pulled off by men in a store into 
which he rushed for assistance. 
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KING SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA, 
FROM A PAINTING BY SIR ARTHUR CLAY, 


“THEY DID NOT WAIT LONG WHEN, FROM THE CRACKLING FLAMES, CAME TOTTERING TOM CURTIS WITH HIS INSENSIBLE BURDEN.” 


GEORGE RODNEY, COWARD. 


By E. S. CRANNELL, 


“Axp that is all you have to say ?” he asked. 

She gave her head a little defiant shake. 

“Is it not enough ?” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered, bitterly ; “it is enough.” And 
yet he looked at her longingly, his blue eyes pleading 
for a kind word. 

She looked up at him at last, her cheeks flushed, her 
eyes bright with anger. E 

“Well !” she exclaimed. 

“Ts it Good-by, then ?” he queried. 

“Yes,” she answered, passionately, ‘it is Good-by, 
and for ever.” 

He drew the ends of his tawny mustache through his 
fingers nervously ; then he turned suddenly and walked 
down the path. 


him. She noted the bend of his shoulders that gave him 
such a narrow-chested look. How often she had, half in 
fun, half in earnest, told him to ‘“‘ brace up.” He was 
walking with his usual lagging step, one foot slipping a 
little as he lifted it from the ground. When he came to 
the gate-he opened it gently, walked out and closed it, 
and then, leaning one arm upon its top, stood still and 
looked back at her as she stood leaning up against the 
vine-clad porch, 

“T hate him!’ she said, passionately, her hands 
clinched tightly, and her foot beating a tattoo on the 
gravel walk. ‘‘Oh, if he would only get mad! If he had 
spoken to me as I have to him, I would have rushed eut 
of his sight, slammed the gate off of its hinges, and never 
came back ; but there he stands, pleading in his silent 


She raised her eyes from the ground and looked after | way for me tocometo him. Well, I'll go if he wants me!” - 
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And she ran down the walk till she reached the gate. 
Then she laid her two hands on the top, and drew herself 
up till her black eyes were on a level with his. 

“Do you want me to tell you what I think of you, 
George Rodney?” she said. “I think you are too 
cowardly to merit the regard of any half- spirited 
woman, that’s what I think of you. You, a man, to let 
little Tom Curtis say to you all the mean things he could 
think of, and then to end up by throwing his glove in 
your face, and you not resenting it! Oh, I feel as if I 
would like to strike you for it! And the whole village 
calling you a coward! ‘George Rodney, coward !’ that’s 
the way I have to think of you.” 

**Tom was drunk, Lucy.” 

‘‘ Well, what of that ? I would have taught him such 
a lesson, drunk, that he would have remembered it when 
sober, and feared to get drunk again.” 

“But I promised his mother, before she died, to be 
kind to Tom, and——” 

“Oh, yes, and you promised to take care of his sister 
Nellie, too, didn’t you ?” 

‘‘His mother was my friend when most I needed one, 
Lucy. She took me to her heart when my mother died, 
and I had no other living friend, and it is but little I 
can do to repay her kindness !” 

‘* But every one knows you wouldn't fight, so they all 
impose upon you !” impetuously. 

‘Searcely’ that,” he said, with a smile. 

The smile rekindled Lucy’s anger. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘I know you are a coward, and I 
hate you! I never want to see you again! And if there 
is any one thing under heaven that can make you angry, 
tell it to me, so that I can say it to you.” 

“T could never be angry with you, Lucy.” 

“ That’s what makes me mad. I want you to be as 
angry as I am.’ 

He siiiled again. 

“Darling !” he said, softly, bending down toward her, 
‘there is nothing you could say or do that would make 
me angry at you. You might grieve and sadden me, but 
Icould not be angry. Ihave loved you too dearly for 
that. But you have not loved me, and so it is all over 
between us. I will go away. I could not stay here and 
seo you every day. No, I must go away. You will be 
kind to Tom and Nellie when I am away, they have so 
few friends. And now, good-by, little one !” 

He laid bis hand upon hers. 

“The warm tears had crept up to her eyes while he was 
talking. She loved him so. It was only because she 
loved him that she grew angry when he placed himself in 
a false position, as he had the night before. She knew he 
was no coward. She knew what it cost him to hold down 
the passion that made his veins swell and his brow throb 
when Tom Curtis insulted him, but she wanted others to 
know it. And so her anger had been slowly ebbing away 
as he talked, but when he asked her kindness for the 
man who had caused her all this trouble, she grew indig- 
nant again, and the kind words she had been ready 
to speak died out upon her lips. 

Let him go away ! He would not stay long. She could 
stand it as long as he could. And so she drew her hand 
away from him and said, coldly, ‘‘Good-by !” 

She turned and walked back to the porch, and sat 
down upon the lower step. 

George was lighting a cigar. She could see his face as 
the light flamed up, and then she watched him walk 
slowly down the road. She was angry that he could 
smoke at such a time. ‘‘He doesn’t care!” she said, 
over and over again, and yet she knew in her heart that 


he did care, and that she herself was most to blame for 
her present unhappiness. Why did she listen to Jennie 
Moore when she told her how Tom had insulted George, 
when she knew Jennie told it through jealousy of her ? 
Jennie had always tried to win George. She leaned her 
head back against the pillar. How still the night was! 
the breath of the May roses filled the air; a sparrow 
chirped a little lonely roundelay; the wind whispered 
softly among the leaves ; down at the village inn there 
was a sound of revelry that floated up to her ears ; then 
there came sounds of feet upon the board sidewalk; then 
men’s voices in converse. As they neared the house she 
recognized the voices and heard the words : 

“T tell you, doetor,’’ said Judge Edwards, ‘there is 
good stuff in young Rodney. I knew his father well ; 
always in a fight or lawsuit, quick-tempered, passionate 
to a degree, and young George is like him, but see how 
marvelously he controls himself.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Foster, ‘‘and they say he gives all the 
eredit to Mrs. Curtis.” 

“Yes; she was more than a mother to him, after his 
mother—a weak, inoffensive woman—died. Mrs. Curtis 
was a wonderful woman and the making of young Rod- 
ney.” And then the voices died in tho distance. 

The tears were rolling down her cheeks. She had list- 
ened to the maligning of her lover by a jealous girl, and 
had chided and insulted him, when such men as Judge 
Edwards and Dr. Foster spoke in his praise. Oh, if he 
would only come back! He might. She would wait 
and hope. 

And so she sat and listened, the sound of approaching 
feet causing the blood to dye her cheek and her heart to 
throb fiercely; but as they passed and died away in the 
distance, she would sink back quietly into her place and 
wait. Old Rover came slowly around the side of the 
house, smelled of her dress and poked his cold nose into 
her hand. 

“Oh,” she said, with a little start, ‘is that you, 
Rover? You frightened me, old fellow! Lie down and 
keep me company.’ 

Rover ascended the steps and rested his head upon her 
lap, thumping his tail in acknowledgment of his aecept- 
ance of her invitation. It was twelve o’clock before she 
went indoors. The lights had been extinguished long 
before, but the porch-door was never locked, and Lucy 
had made no sign as the servant looked ont into the 
night before turning down the hall-light. 

This was the beginning of her waiting. When threo 
days had gone by without his making his appearance, 
Lucy walked down to the village store hoping to meet 
him on her way, but he was nowhere to be seen. Com- 
ing back, she met Nellie Curtis. 

“Oh, Miss Stanley,” she said, 
package with me for you.” 

“Why should he leave it with you ?” asked Lucy, 
coldly ; ‘‘couldn’t he bring it to me ?” 

“He has gone away, you know ” Nellie began. 

““Gone away ?” said Lucy, hastily ; ‘‘ gone where ?” 

“To New York. Didn’t you know? He's going to be 
secretary to Mr. Ruggles, who fished here last Summer.” 

Lucy hurried ber on. 

*“Get me my package,’’she said; 
hurry.” 

Nellie ran into the house and brought it out. 

““We do miss him so much, Miss Stanley,” she said, 
“Tom and I. Tom was ugly to him when he was drunk, 
but he. is awfully sorry now that he is away.” 

Lucy did not wait to hear more. In the privacy of her 
own room, she opened her packet. There were only a 
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few leaves torn from a diary, in which his passionate 
anger leaped up and dealt blow upon blow upon the 
drunken boy who had publicly insulted him ; and then a 
little line of regret that even his hand should get the bet- 
ter of him to pen his angry thoughts, and a hope of for- 
giveness from his dear Mother Curtis ; aud, last of all, a 
little line to Lucy. 


“T want to show you, dear,’ it ran, ‘‘that I am not so near 
the perfect man as you believe me or us I desire to be.” 


The weary days went on. Summer came with her pas- 
sionate love for the roses, and scorched them to death 
with her hot breath ; the sound of the mowers whetting 
their seythes ; the rattle of the mowing-machines, as they 
cut deep swaths of fragrant bay; the merry laughter of 
the children, as they rode homeward on the loaded 
wagons; the hum of the bees about the honeysuckle- 
porch, were things of the past. The hop-yards were alive 
with men, women and children, busy picking the hops. 
The box-tenders were hurrying ahert bringing the hop- | 
ladened poles to the boxes at tho cry of the pickers for 
“hops.” There were shrieks of laughter as some buxom | 
maid was lifted from the ground by a rustic swain and 
thrown into the hop-filled box which sbe had been wait- 
ing for the hop-gatherer to sack. 

Squire Stanley. walked slowly through the hop-yard 
accompanied by his daughter Lucy. 

‘How many boxes picked to-day, John?” he asked 
his foreman. 

“Twenty-four so far, squirc,” answered John ; then, | 
after hesitating a little, he adi ed: ‘‘I should like to go | 
down to Squabble Holler to a dance in Kling’s hop- } 
house to-night.” 

‘*But who will tend to the drying of the hops to- | 
night ?”’ asked Mr. Stanley. | 

“TI thought perliaps you could get Sam Waggoner,” 
answered John. 

““Why, you know, John, I wouldn't trust Sam in my | 
hop-house. There have been four hop-houses burned this | 
Pall, and if Sam should drink too much, as he probably | 
would, there is great danger of fire, as you know, besides | 
the chance that he would not dry them properly.” | 

“Wall, squire,” said John, ‘‘I ain’t been to nary a | 
dance this Fall, an’ I've made up my mind to go to this | 
one to-niyht.” 

Mr. Stanley turned about and walked off. 

**The impudence of that “ellow !’’ exclaimed Lucy. 
‘“Why didn’t you teach him kis place, father ?” 

Mr. Stanley smiled. 

‘* My dear, ” he said, “ you know as well as s I how hard | | 
it is to get decent workers during the hop-pickimg season. | 
John knows his value. There are any number of hop- 
yards whose owners would be glad to get him, and ifI | 
said one word to him away he'd go.” 

‘* What will you do to-night ?” 

“*T seareely know. ‘There isn’t o man to be hired for | 
love or money. Lass year, you know, George Rodney 
helped me out on an o2easion like this ; now that he is 
not here, I suppose I must go in myself. It is rather 
hard work fora man at my time of life—tending to the 
fires, keeping the kiln on which the hops are drying at 
just such a temperature, with a wood fire that requires 
constant attention the night through.” 

“Couldn’t I help you, father ?” 

Mr. Stanley laughed. 

** ¥es,” he said, “by going to bed like a good girl, 
and. by not bothering me with your regrets at my en- 
foreed night watch.” 

Mr. Stanley had raked the hops carefully over the kiln, 
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had filled the Suge stove beneath with chunks of wood, 
had placed the sulphur that was to color the hops on top 
of the stove, and then closing the doors, he. went into the 
outer room and lay down upon a bunk. He had not 
slept much for several nights. He had been worried 
over the burning of his neighbors’ hop-houses. Tramps 
did it, they said, but he knew the shonlders of the tramp 
oftem had to carry the misdeeds of t..e village vagabond. 
He had made many enemies during the twelve years that 
he had served as justice of the peace. It could not be 
otherwise. And there were many who would be glad to 
see misfortune come to him. He thought he heard foot- 
steps outside. He rose and walked to the door. Whata 
dark night it was! He could not see further than a few 
feet from the door. All was quiet, however. There was 
a load of hop-pickers going back from the ‘“ hop-dance.” 
They were singing and laughing as they passed by. Ho 
went back into the hop-house and looked at his watch. 
It was a little after one. He would look at the fires 
again, and then go up-stairs and lie down on John’s bed. 
It would soon be daylight. 

Luey had not slept soundly until she, too, heard the 
return of the hop-pickers. How long it was after that 
she did not know, when she was awakened by the fearful 
ery of ‘Fire! Fire!” She ran to the window. The 
hop - house was burning! Over the plank sidewalks 
came the sound of running feet, while the cry of ‘ Fire !” 
accompanied by the ringing of a bell, rang through her 
She never knew how she had dressed her- 
self and found her way to the hop-house. There was a 
line of men passing pails of water from the well to the 
man in front, who dashed them upon the blazing house. 

‘““We can’t save the hop-house, Miss Lucy,” said one 
as he saw her; ‘“ but we will try and keep the fire from 
spreading. You had better get some old blankets or 
carpets and have them wet, and thrown over the roof of 
the house, or I am afraid it will go too.” 

‘Where is father ?” she cried. 

“T don’t know. I haven’t seen him. 
was in the house.” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘he is m the hop-house, 
the hops to-night.” 

“My God !” he exclaimed ; “he is dead, then !” 

She gave one shriek ‘ Father!” and rushed toward 
the building, when she , 1s caught in some one’s arms. 

“What is it, Lucy ?” 


I thought he 


He dried 


“Oh, George, father is Je there! He is dead, or he 
| will die.” 
“Stay here,” said Gente Rodney, and pusliing the 


men aside, he entered the burning building and made his 
| way toward the stairway.. He had tied his handkerchief 
about bis mouth as he hastened on.: The stairs wero 
burning in places, and as he ascended his weight caused 
them to fall beneath his feet. He grasped the side of the 
upper floor and drew himself up, and made his way to- 
ward the window. With one blow he knocked out the 
panes, and the fresh air came in just in time to keep him 
from falling. Then he turned to the bed, dimly seen 
through the smoke, and bore the insensible form of Mr. 
Stanley to the window, The men and women below had 
stopped working and were gazing upward with pallid 
faces. 

“Catch him ! called George. 
long.” 

Some one, foreseeing this, had brought some blankets 
from the house. 

“Hold fast, boys!” he said ; 
this.” 

George Rodney pushed the unconscious form through 


“T can not hold him 


‘““we can catch him in 


GEORGE RODNEY, COWARD. 
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the window. The flames, 
now that the window was 

“ opened, had broken out all 
about him, and lit up the scene 
with a weird beauty. 

There was the silence of a 
moment, then a fall, and a cheer 
from the people below as the 
blanket caught its burden ; buta 
groan followed as they saw Rod- 
ney disappear from the window. 

“The floor has fallen in!” 
shrieked a woman's voice. 
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** Will no one save him ?” cried Lucy. 

There was not a voice in answer. Men looked down 
at the ground and then at each other shyly. It was 
almost certain death to enter the building now, and one 
life was as good as another.” Suddenly Lucy felt herself 
pushed aside. Some one rushed” past her and disap- 
peared in the building. 

Her pallid lips framed the question : 

“Who is it?” 

Answered in a whisper by some one near her: 

“Tom Curtis.” 

They did not wait long when, from the crackling 
flames, came tottering Tom Curtis with his insensible 
burden. 

Blankets were rolled about them to extinguish the 
flames, and eYorts made to revive Mr. Stanley and George 
' Rodney. 

Tom Curtis opened his eyes upon his sister's face, who 
* ran to him as he fell fainting on the threshold. 

‘*“Texit- you, Nellie ?” he asked, huskily. ‘‘I can’t see 
well.”.. ~ 

‘Yes, dear,’’ she said. 

“Did I get him out all right ? Is he all right ?” 

“« Yes, dear Tom,” sobbed Nellie. 

‘“‘Then I’ve done one good thing in my life. Don't 
cry; dear, I’ve never been of much use to you, always 
pulling you down, so it don’t make much difference.” 

‘“*What do you mean, Tom ?” she cried. 

**Tt’s all over with me, Nellie. I can’t breathe. 
George to forgive me. I guess he will now.” 

A cry rang out in the stillness that those who heard it 
never forgot : 

“Oh, Tom, Tom, don’t die don’t ; leave me alone!” 

* * * 


Ask 


* * * * 


In the quiet village churchyard, with its pretentious 
monuments side by side with moss-grown graves, stands 
a newly erected headstone with this inscription : 


“Here lies Thomas Curtis, who died to save his friend, Sep- 
tember 20th, 1886.” 


It was here that I, prompted by curiosity excited by 
this inscription, heard the story, and as I sat musing by 


the side of his grave, I saw a man approaching’ leaning | 
upon the arm of a beautiful black-eyed girl. 

They stopped near the grave. 

“Is it just what you wished, George ?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear,” he answered ; and then taking her hand 
in his, said, quietly : ‘‘ You are sure you will not regret 
your promise, Lucy ?” ; 

‘Oh, my darling,” she answered, ‘‘how can you ask 
me so foolish a question ?” 


‘*And you will never grow angry at me because I am 
‘George Rodney, coward ’?” . 

‘How can you be so cruel! I shall kiss the scars on 
your face and hands and thank God that he sent my 
brave lover back home for his vacation the night my 
father’s hop-house burned.” 65,588. 


BOONE’S GRAVE. 


KENTUCKY’S BIRTHPLACE. 
By Henry CLEVELAND Woop. 


LittLE more than a century ago Kentucky was an un- 
broken wilderness, not tenanted even by a tribe of red 
men. The land of the long river was left by white man 
and Indian to the denizens of the forest. 

In the Spring of 1774, a party of some forty men, in 
roughly constructed boats, came down the Ohio from the 
country of the Monongahela, to seek new homes in the 
Western lands which Virginia claimed, but which few 
Virginians had ever seen. 

They reached the mouth of the Kentucky River, toiled 
up its current for miles, then landing on the silent shore, 
struck toward the southwest through the unbroken for- 
est, and finally encamped for the Summer on the site 
of the present town of Harrodsburg. Settlers in after 
days long pointed with respect to the exact spot beneath 
an immense elm-tree, near whose refreshing shade was a 
beautiful and never-failing spring which to this day feeds 
the stream that runs through the now ancient town. To 
this natural fountain they give the name of Spouting 
Spring, because, after a heavy rain, a considerable vol- 
ume of water is thrown up to the height of several feet. 
The sides of this reservoir are funnel-shaped, and the 
spring is of great depth, with clear and ice-cold waters. 

The elm-tree grew on land afterward owned by my 
grandfather (a descendant of the Samuel Adams men- 
tioned in early Kentucky history), and I yet recall the 
friendly shelter of its wide-spreading branches, as, in my 
youth, I indulged in that luxurious pastime so dear to all 
small boys—wading in the creek ; and, as this fascinat- 
ing pursuit was in direct opposition to parental com- 
mands, and conducted on strictly secret principles, of 
course the zest of the performance was proportionately 
enhanced, despite the frequent afterpieces, in which an 
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avenging Nemesis in the form of wrathful par. nt or nurse 
took an active part. 

A few years later this interesting tree was struck by 
lightning, during a thunderstorm, and, taking fire, was 
burned, despite the efforts made to extinguish it. The 
storm occurred during the night, when the murky clouds 
obscured every particle of light, except when the flash- 
ing lightning relieved for an instant the Egyptian dark- 
ness. The tree caught in the topmost branches, and, as 
the trunk was hollow, the wind drove the flames down- 
ward until the interior glowed like a furnace seven times 
heated. Midway, from base to top, was a large aperture, 
where a limb had rotted and fallen away, and through 
this opening the fierce wind blew myriads of sparks, illu- 
minating the scene for yards around, and furnishing a 
pyrotechnical display difficult to excel and surpassingly 
beautiful to behold. 

But to return: the leader of the little company, Cap- 
tain James Harrod, first conceived the idea of establish- 
ing a permanent settlement here, and, after some debate, 
and a few suggestions in regard to locating on a larger 
stream, now known as the Chapline, which had been dis- 
covered by one of his men, whose name it bears, the 
point was settled by Captain Harrod proceeding to erect 
for himself a rude log cabin, of the most primitive de- 
scription, whereupon several others were similarly con- 
structed, and the nucleus of a future town was formed. 

This laying a foundation-stone for a permanent settle- 
ment was, as the reader will perceive, a most hazardous 
enterprise. A mere handful of men, inured to hardship 
though they were, had chosen a dwelling-place rethote 
from all civilization or protection, save their own prowess 
and the watchful care of Providence. They were in the 
midst of a wild country, whose trackless depths were 
only known to the various animals which inhabited it, or 
to the stealthily prowling Indian, more cruelly savage 
than bear or catamount, and whose unrelenting vindic- 
tiveness rendered the preservation of life or property an 
exceedingly uncertain thing. 

The barest necessities of life were wanting ; meat was 
not attainable unless the rifle or trap were called into re- 
quisition, but fruit and small berries which the country 
afforded in their season, with plums, blackberries and 
strawberries, grew in great abundance. 

Prior to this, dating from 1749, several adventurous 
parties had made brief excursions into this region, and, 
three miles from the site of Harrodsburg, Daniel Boone 
spent the Winter of 1769-70 in a small cave, which 
afforded him comfortable shelter from the rigorous 
weather. 

Above the mouth of the cave stands a large white- 
oak tree, on the trunk of which the initials ‘‘D. B.” were 
once faintly discernible. These were carved by Boone’s 
own hand, and for a long time were protected by a 
frame and glass fastened on the side of the tree, while 
above it was nailed a pair of antlers. These letters 
have recently been cut from the tree and presented to 
the writer by the owner of the farm on which the cavo 
is situated. 

Within the cave a small, clear stream has worn a nar- 
row groove along the rocky floor, and a thrifty house- 
wife now keeps the produce of her dairy in excellent 
condition by means of its cool waters, which gurgle per- 
petually from subterranean passages. 

The ruling passion of Boone’s character was admira- 
bly portrayed by this extensive hunting excursion, when, 
for nearly two years, he saw no civilized human being ex- 
cept his brother, and once for three mouths not even him, 
he having returned home to get a supply of ammunition. 
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Nor had he aught to eat save what his skill as a hunter 
procured. 

This love for the freedom of the forest caused him, in 
later years, to leave Kentucky, which was rapidly becom- 
ing settled, and seek the less-frequented lands of Missouri, 
in which State he died. In 1845, September 13th, the 
remains of Boone and his wife were brought to Kentucky, 
and interred with public honors at the capital. 

The cemetery is most picturesquely situated on the 
heights of a tall cliff, at whose base gently flow the 
waters of the Kentucky, and almost at the verge of the 
cliff, where the wild vines clamber at will over the loose, 
gray boulders, and the stalks of slender cane start up 
amid the gnarled roots of ancient tree-trunks, a gleaming 
marble shaft marks the last resting-place of Kentucky's 
famous pioneer. 

On a commanding hill in Harrodsburg, a few hundred 
yards west of the first encampment, a fort was erected, 
and proved a sheltering and protecting friend on many 
trying occasions. About the year 1777 the fort was ocen- 
pied the greater portion of the time, as the Indians in- 
fested the vicinity and kept the whites in constant appre- 
hension of danger. They lay in ambush, time and again, 
in close proximity to the fort, and surprised the inhabit- 
ants on all possible occasions, rendering it unsafe to 
venture beyond the palisades. 

It was at this juncture that a youth, not yet seventeen, 
evinced an amount of courage and daring which won the 
admiration even of old veterans in brave exploits. This 
was James Ray, whose hairbreadth escapes and cool in- 
trepidity in times of imminent peril won him, in after 
years, a reputation second only to that of Boone in the 
annals of Kentucky history. 

At the foot of the hill, on the north side of the fort, 
was a spring, which supplied the small colony with water, 
and’ which was connected with the fort by a long, cov- 
ered passage, made of heavy logs. This served to protect 
the women, who were usually the water-carriers, and, 
also, to guard against being cut off from this very neces- 
sary supply. 

Young Ray would leave the fort before daylight by 
means of this passage, and wade down the creek to Salt 
River, some two or three miles beyond, thus leaving no 
trace of his departure. 

When at a sufficient distance, sometimes ten or fifteen 
miles away, he would kill whatever game presented itself, 
and, usually heavily laden, return after nightfall to his 
hungering and waiting friends. Sometimes these jaunts 
would be taken upon an old horse, sole survivor of quite 
a number ridden by these emigrants from Virginia. 

‘*Collins’s History of Kentucky ” gives an account of a 
thrilling adventure of this same young Ray, who, with a 
friend, was suddenly surprised one day, when a short 
distance from the fort, by a party of concealed savages. 
The first intimation he received of their presence was the 
sight of his friend shot dead by his side. Ray knew that 
his only chance lay in immediate flight, so ran toward 
the fort for dear life in its full significance. The 
Indians were in such close pursuit that those in the fort 
dared not open the gates, so that Ray was compelled to 
throw himself flat on the ground behind a small stump, 
scarcely large enough to shield his body, while those in 
the fort held the Indians at bay. Here, for several hours, 
young Ray served as a target for Indian bullets, which 
plowed up the ground all around, but happily failed to 
hit him. He, at length, implored those within the fort to 
dig under the wall and take him in, which ingenious 
method was actually accomplished. His mother was in 
the fort, and an eye-witness of the entire transaction. 
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On the south side of where the fort stood is located | Adams, Wood, Hogue, Christopher Greenup, Hogan anc. 


the oldest burying-ground in the State, many who are 
resting there having met a violent death in encounters 
with the savages. The older graves are unmarked, while 
one cr two of later date bear the figures of 1800. This 
spot, doubly sacred for the dust of the brave and intrepid 
pioneers who rest beneath its sod, has been, I am sorry to 
state, long neglected and wantonly abused. The stone 
wall once inclosing it has, in many places, fallen to the 
ground, and roaming cattle graze at will among its his- 
toric mounds. Even memory fails to note many of the 
occupants of its graves. They sleep on, as utterly for- 
gotten as the Autumn leaves that once rustled heneath 
their own footsteps in that long ago. What a surprise 
it would be, could they awaken and look forth to-day 
upon the many changes of the scenery they were so fami- 
liar with. 

It would be difficult to reconcile the scene with that 
on which their eyes last closed, the peaceful village, with 
its church spires piercing the blue heaven, and its yards 
and gardens bright with Summer blossoms, the rich, 
cultivated fields and tasteful farmhouses stretching out 
beyond, where all was once a dense canebrake or a tangled 
thicket, with here and there a small clearing and a rude 
log hut made by brawny, muscular energy that knew no 
fear of hardship nor of defeat 

Between the big spring and the site of the first encamp- 
ment stands another tree which also figured in those 
early days. From this tree to the foot of Fort Hill was 
an unbroken canebrake or thicket, and during the long 
Winter of 1779, which was a remarkably severe one, a 
party of Indians concealed themselves in the brake, 
while one of their number climbed into this tree and imi- 
tated the ery of a wild turkey, hoping to decoy the 
hunters from the fort, as they were known to be in want 
of provisions. Several of the white men were completely 
deceived by the ruse, and at once expressed a determina- 
tion to discover the flock of turkeys and replenish their 
scanty larders ; but young Ray, with his more acute ear, 
detected the subterfuge, and pronounced it to be a trap set 
by their wily foes. He prevailed on the others to remain 
in the fort on the alert, while he made a dé/our, avoiding 
the canebrake, and coming up behind the tree, from 
which he speedily dislodged the Indian, and then suc- 
cessfully made his way back to the fort, having fairly 
out-manceuvred the wily foe. 

Both James Ray and his brother passed through many 
exciting adventures, in one of which the latter was killed 
near Shawnee Spring in 1777. James lived to an ad- 
vanced old age, and died in times of peace and prosper- 
ity, near the growing village his intrepidity had helped 
to establish. 

In September of the year 1777, the first court ever held 
in Kentucky convened at the fort in Harrodsburg, the 
census of which then announced 198 men, women and 
children. All this portion of Kentucky was at that time 
known as the County of Lincoln, State of Virginia, and 
numerous old documents in the Clerk’s Office at Harrods- 
burg bear the seal of Virginia. In the oldest deed-book 
since Mercer County was established, we find a deed 
from James Harrod and his wife Ann to a Samuel Law- 
rence, for a tract of land sold for £300; and in the re- 
cords of the court a long-continued lawsuit between 
Daniel Boone and James Harrod in regard to some land. 
This anda minor one are the only litigations in which 
Boone seems to have taken a part. Evidently he was 
only partially civilized. 

A number of familiar historic names appear in these 
musty papers, among them Simon Kenton, Ray, McAfee, 
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| others. We find, after much search among the dusty re- 


cords, the following judgment : 


) “George Caldwell, Pit., 
Against 
Squire Boone,* Dft. 

“Judgment for Thirty pounds, to be discharged by the pay- 
ment of Fifteen pounds with Interest thereon, to be computed 
after tho rate of Five per cent. per Annum, from November, 1786, 
till paid for Debt. 

“Also, One hundred and Fifty-seven pounds of Tobacco for 
Costs. 

“ Tesie: 


© Kentucky, St., / 
March Rules, ) 


Can'sT, GREENUP, C. 8. C.” 


Among other interesting records found in this office is 
the divorce of a certain Robbards from his wife, who 
afterward married Andrew Jackson, the circumstances of 
which union are sufliciently romantic to warrant a narra- 
tion: There lad been a temporary separation between 
Mrs. Robbards and her unworthy spouse, and she was 
staying with some friends in Tennessee when Jackson 
first saw ler. He was a young lawyer, just beginning 
his practice, and at a susceptible age, when a woman of 
Mrs. Robbards’s accomplishments and brilliancy would 
inevitably produce a deep impression on his mind. So 
fascinating did she prove that he fell headlong in love 
with her, notwithstanding the rather serious obstacle of 
a husband already in possession. A knowledge of these 
matrimonial infelicities seemed, however, only to fan the 
flame of Jackson’s adoration into a more ardent blaze. 
When she had returned to Kentucky, and was again 
living with her husband, Jackson, on Jearning of the 
unhappy life she led, coolly carried her off behind him 
one day on his horse, took her to Virginia, placed her 
with some friends, procured a divorce for her, and they 
were married. : 

Afterward, the legality of their marriage having been 
questioned, the ceremony was again performed, and the 
two were doubly wedded. It was due to insinuations 
concerning this union that the famous duel between 
Dickinson and Jackson was fought, in which the former 
was killed. 

The indomitable will of Jackson was apparent in this 
affair, when he stood unmoved after receiving a severe 
wound, and with unfaltering aim sent a deadly bullet 
through his adversary’s body, remarking to the few who 
were present that if Dickinson had shot him through 
the heart he should still have lived long enough to kill 
his man. 

The base insinuations made by the enemies of Jackson 
clung to the reputation of his hapless consort throughout 
her entire life. 

In 1807, my grandfather, Archibald Wood, married 
Miss Annie Adams, and removed from the country to 
Harrodstown, as it was then called. In 1779, his father 
had emigrated to Kaintuckee County, as the entire Statc 
was known, and settled near McAfee Station, having, with 
several other families, made the long, tiresome journey 
on horseback from Botetourt County, Virginia, by way 0: 
Cumberland Gap. 

When my grandfather settled in his new home, the 
town consisted of nine or ten houses, built mostly of logs. 
and even boasted a store, where wooden and pewter warc 
and a few other luxuries could be purchased in limited 
quantities by housekeepers or those contemplating it. 
Among the effects of my grandmother’s dowry on her ° 
marriage was a small mirror, which had come from Eng- 
land to Virginia and thence to Kentucky on horseback, 


* A brother of Daniel Boone, 
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and this rare article, probably the first in the new coun- 
try, lent an elegance and tone to her log establishment 
that provoked the admiring envy of all neighbors, who 
regarded it asa marked and highly gracious favor to be 
permitted to consult it upon special occasions. 

A few wooden platters, bowls, delf and pewter dishes 
comprised her tableware, while tables, benches, bed- 
steads and cupboards were all of home manufacture of a 
_ very primitive sort of Eastlake squareness of design. Of 
course bed and table linen were also of home construc- 
tion. Gradually, as“communication with other places 
became more frequent, and the inhabitants increased in 
prosperity and general welfare, more elegance began to 
manifest itself in the household. Manufactured bed- 
steads, whose turned posts resembled gigantic ninepins, 
replaced the rougher articlo of furniture, keeping ip 
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TREE IN WHICH GENERAL RAY SHOT THE INDIAN. 


countenance the tall chest of drawers with its glass 
knobs, and diminutive looking-glass on the top, and the 
thin-legged tables turned to the utmost extent in spiral 
decorations. Thrifty matrons prided themselves on their 
well-scoured floors, their dexterity with the spinning- 
wheel, the product of their busy looms, and the gor- 
geousness of their bedquilts ; those for the ‘‘ spare-room ” 
generally being marvels in pattern and colors — red, 
green, yellow and white usually the component parts. 

About this time, the nearest place of worship was at 
Cane Run, situated some five miles east of the town ; but 
as the building was falling somewhat into decay, and the 
majority of the congregation lived in or near the latter 
place, it was decided to erect a new church, and the site 
of the old fort was selected. This was in 1816. Meet- 
ings were held alternately here and at Old Providence, 
eleven miles north of Harrodsburg, Rev. Thomas Cleland 
presiding over the respective flocks. Three years later, a 
heavy wind demolished the church built on Fort Hill. 
Fortunately this occurred on a Sunday when services 
were held at Providence, so that no one was injured. My 
grandmother witnessed the demolition from her door, 
which she had gone to close on the approach of the 
storm. 

Weddings in those days were occurrences of universal] 


DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE. 


interest to the entire community, and’ were conducted 
ona basis quite different from a matrimonial alliance of 
the present régime. The bride’s trousseaw was of an 
order that would now inspire Monsieur Worth with un- 
utterable astonishment and horror—linsey and coarse 
linen dresses, woclen stockings, homespun under-gar- 
ments. and heavy shoes, the very appearance of which 
would causo a modern belle to faint outright. The 
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bridegroom sported leather breeches, or leggings, or 
woolen trousers, unbleached linen shirts, and, if ultra 
aristocratic, a blue cloth coat, with numerous brass but- 
tons, relics of still older days. 

At a highly stylish affair which my grandmother at- 
tended, where each housekeeper was requested to bring 
whatever dishes, spoons and cutlery she could conveni- 
ently spare, the guests were especially dazzled by the mag- 
nitude and embellishments of a pyramidal cake that 
adorned the festal board ; for, in those early days, a very 
diminutive ‘uxury of this sort was regarded as highly 
extravagant, consequcitly this prodigal display occa- 
sioned undisguised astonishment. To the chagrin of 
the expectant guests, however, it was emphatically re- 
quested that this cake should not be cut, but reserved 
for the happy couple to devour at their own sweet lei- 
sire; so, after supper, when the table was removed to 
make room for the inevitable reels and cotillons that al- 
ways followed the marriage ceremony, the cake was trans- 
ferred to the milk-house, with other surplus eatables ; 
not, however, until one or two young men, on mischief 
bent, had noticed its place of storage. Later in the 
night, a select party of youths silently repaired to the 
milk-house to indulge surreptitiously in a most unusual 
and coveted repast. Picture their surprise, disappoint- 
ment and disgust when, on cutting it, 
they found it to be only light corn pone, 
thus skillfully fashioned into a veritable 
“whited sepulchre.” 

During this time the town was gradu- 
ally, yet steadily improving. Several 
brick houses were built, a stone court- 
house erected and Main Street some- 
what repaired, in which thoroughfare 
teams had heretofore frequently become 
stalled in rainy weather. 

In 1836 Bacon College was founded, 
and about the same time the town be- 
gan to attain notoriety as a watering- 
place, no less than seven or eight medi- 
cinal springs of excellent quality having 
been discovered in its immediate vicin- 
ity; the most famous of these were 
known as the Harrodsburg Springs, and 
were owned by Dr. Graham. 

The grounds of this noted Summer 
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resort were naturally attractive, and 
by an outlay of some thousands of 
dollars were rendered exceedingly 
beautiful and commodious, contain- 
ing one of the finest hotels in the 
West, besides numercrs cottages 
and other buildings for the comfort 
and pleasure of the guests. The 
grounds were finallly sold by the 
owner to the Government, whicl» 
used them as a home for disabled 
soldiers, and, later, as a hospital, 
during the recent ‘unpleasant- 
ness.”’ Since then all of the build- 
ings have been either burned or 
torn away, and at the present day 
nothing remains of its former ele- 
gance or loveliness save an occa- 
sional overgrown avenue of inter- 
twining maples, under whose pleasant 
shadows the beauty and chivalry of 
the North and South once leisurely 
strolled, perchance intent upon a 
recital of the old, old story, while time flew idly by on 
butterfly wings. 

After the abandonment of the Springs, with their gay 
and giddy crowds, the town seemed to sink into a coma- 
tose state, which lasted for many years. Bacon College, 
having been destroyed by fire, was re-established in Lex- 
ington, and united with Transylvania University, under 
the name of Kentucky University. The female seminary, 
which has become widely known as Daughters’ College, 
was established in 1855, and still retains its excellent 
prestige, its alumni gracing the refined society of nearly 
every State in the Union. 

Prior to the establishment of this school, another, 
known as Greenville Institute, had flourished for many 
years, and during one of its sessions an incident occurred 
in which Cupid played an important part. Among the 
young ladies was one, both wealthy and beautiful, who 
had been sent to this fountain-head of knowledge to 
store her mind with wisdom’s lore, and especially to 
erase from her memory the attractions of a gay young 
fellow, who had found much greater favor in her eyes 
than in those of the old people, who fondly hoped that 
new surroundings would efface the remembrance of this 
little affuire de ceur from the thoughts of the daughter. 
Special instructions were given to the principal of the 
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institution that he should not only closely watch his 
charge, but that any suspicious missives or appearances 
should be immediately reported to headquarters. No- 
thing of the kind, however, presented itself. The 
young lady was a model of decorum and submissiveness 
to all restrictive regulations pertaining to a large and 
well-conducted school. 

There was, after a time, a handsome young stranger in 
the town, but he manifested no interest in the col- 
Jege or any of its inmates, and only a very acute ob- 
server would have perceived that he was on terms of 
close intimacy with a small boy, who visited a medicinal 
spring in the college-grounds regularly each morning, 
and brought away a bottle of its healing waters,. fre- 
quently waiting on the young schoolgirls, who usually 
made it an objective point in their morning stroll about 
the place. : 

Suddenly, one day, the handsome stranger and the 
model schoolgirl were missing, while a couple answer- 
ing to their appearance had been seen bowling rapidly 
along the turnpike, bound for parts unknown. In- 
stantly the school was in an uproar. The frenzied prin- 
cipal hastily sought the nearest livéry stable to procure 
a vehicle, in order to overtake the runaway pair. Every 
moving thing in the stable had been engaged. Another 
livery stable was sought, but with the same result. 
Every vehicle was hired. Horses and buggies were there, 
but they had been previously engaged by a handsome 
young fellow for the remainder of the day, and on no 
account could the keeper allow them to go out. In vain 
the principal explained the urgent state of the case ; the 
livery man was sorry, but inflexible ; and when, finally, a 
private conveyance was procured, the happy pair were 
well on their way to receive ministerial permit for two 
hearts to beat as one, while Cupid slyly winked to him- 
self as he drew another arrow from his quiver to sharpen 
it for future use. 

During the town’s somnolent state, most of the build- 
ings retained their chronic appearance of invalidism and 
respectable decay, while the events of succeeding days 
were uniform to the verge of monotony. ‘‘ At morn and 
at eve” the stager’s horn awoke the echoes among the 
neighboring hills, as the lumbering coach rattled into 
the town ; when, for a brief space, a faint excitement 
manifested itself among the denizens of this veritable 
“Sleepy Hollow,” but the momentary stir as readily 
subsided as do the wavelets when a pebble is thrown into 
sluggish water. 

The poet says, ‘‘All things must suffer change,’ and 
in confirmation of this, a gradual awakening became 
manifest, while a more energetic spirit prevailed. New 
and substantial buildings were erected on the site of 


those swept away by two disastrous fires, the town slowly | 


widened and lengthened, until finally a climax was at- 
tained in a branch railroad of four miles in total length, 
tapping the Cincinnati Southern, which is also but re- 
cently completed, and connects its namesake with the 
southern terminus of Chattanooga. 

A single short branch road was an almost incredible 
step toward progress, and when the first train was ex- 
pected. the town turned out almost ea masse, and pa- 
tiently sat in a most ardent sun hour after hour awaiting 
its coming ; and, although the train did not arrive until 
the following morning, the enthusiasm was still un- 
bounded, and has since been only faintly reproduced on 
the appearance of the occasional circus, which has al- 
ways proved an unfailing means of profoundly stirring 
the community. The village, as it now stands, is not an 
ancomely one, with its shade-trees and comfortable 
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dwellings and its attractive business houses, some thirty 
in number. 

The churches comprise First and Second Presbyterian, 
Christian, Baptist, First and Second Methodist, Episco- 
pal, Catholic, and three churches belonging to colored 
congregations, Of these the majority may be said to be 
more useful than ornamental, while with the most pic- 
turesque one of the number, St. Philip’s, the reverse is 
the case, services being held in it only semi-montily. 

There are also three hotels, » public hall and court- 
house, where the famous Wilkinson trial was held, during 
which 8.8. Prentice made one of his grand speeches. 
One of the jurors in that case is still living, and ex- 
patiates most enthusiastically on the eloquence of that 
sublime orator, who could move an audience at his will. 

The latest census places the population of Harrods- 
burg at 2,202, 

Few of the ancient landmarks now remain. Among 
them is the old Wingfield corner, once a flourishing 
tavern, whose hospitality both Prentice and Aaron Burr 
have enjoyed. Until within the last few years the an- 
cient kitchen stood intact, with its immense cavernous 
fireplace, in which strong iron cranes were hung for the 
various pots and kettles considered indispensable in the 
production cf the old-fashioned Kentucky dinner. In 
the ample dimensions of such a fireplace the yule-log 
might esteem itself comfortably at lome. 

There was certainly a genial air hovering about an an- 
cient kitchen that no modern one, with all its improve- 
ments, can boast; while its extensive fireplace, with its 
open countenance, swinging crane and auxiliary array of 
pots, pans, skillets and kettles, suggested a hospitality 
to the hungry stranger totally unknown to the stoves 
and ranges of the present day. There are those, too, 
who claim that there is a certain indefinable virtue in 
having the touch of fire on the viands. Scientific theo- 
rizers may prate as they will of the uniform effects of 
heat on food subjected to its action, but you cannot per- 
suade one who has tasted the culinary triumphs of an 
old-fashioned cook that the same results can be attained 
over the gaseous fumes of a modern coal range. Be that. 
as it may, however, the cooking-stove is fast coming in 
even in remote regions of mountain and forest, and the 
open fire for domestic purposes is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. 

All indications of the fort are entirely obliterated. The 
hill is being quarried, and some interesting relics may 
possibly be brought to light. There are numerous caves 
in and around Harrodsburg ; in fact, there is a honey- 
comb of caverns underneath the greater portion of the 
place, but, as most of them contain water, they have 
been but partially explored. They were exceedingly 
damp, slippery and unattractive as far as examined, and 
in many places the openings were too narrow to admit of 
further penetration. In several openings, after heavy 
rains, the loud rush of water ean be heard far below in 
the gloom and obscurity. 

There is abundance of excellent water, and the town is 
healthfully located at an altitude of 900 feet above the 
sea, and is in many respects a desirable abiding-place. 
The citizens are kind, hospitable and generous, while 
there is more than the average amount of talent, culture 
and refinement usually found in towns of its size 

Six miles east is the quiet, delightful village of Pleasant 
Hill, a community of Shakers, who, in the simplicity 
and orderliness of their lives, recall the Aeadian farmers 
‘“who dwelt in the basin of Minas.” 

A mile further east of this village, High Bridge, on the 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad, spans the Kentucky River 
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ata point that has long been noted for the grandeur and 
beaaty of its scenery, which is not excelled by even the 
famous Palisades of the Hudson. This bridge is remark- 
able for its height and general construction. The track 
is nearly 300 feet from the river-bed, and the length over 
1,100 feet. The cost of construction was about $400,000. 
Frequent pleasure excursions are made to this spot from 
various points, and during the Summer picnic parties are 
of almost daily occurrence. 

Once a year a camp-meeting is held on grounds in the 
immediate vicinity. These grounds are tastefully and 
comfortably arranged for the purpose. 

Those whose acquaintance with the famous blue grass 
of Kentucky is limited to the bare knowledge that such a 
species has a botanical existence may be interested to 
know that it is otherwise classified as June grass (Poa com- 
pressa), and is found in various parts of the world. It 
reaches its most perfect development, however, in this 
favored belt of Kentucky. Thanks to its kindly in- 
fluence, the thoroughbred stock of the region, both of 
horses and cattle, has attained an unrivaled reputation. 
In the subtle chemistry of nature blue grass is trans- 
formed into horse-flesh that is—so Kentuckians affirm— 
mosurpassed on the face of the earth. Perhaps State 
loyalty somewhat influences the favorable nature of this 
verdict, but certain it is that a strain of Kentucky thor- 
oughbreds adds very materially to the value of a horse in 
professional eyes ; and lovers of equestrian exercises are 
everywhere favorably impressed if it can be shown that 
the animal under consideration can trace his pedigree 
back to progenitors who breathed the air and cropped 
the herbage of these famous pastures. 

Mercer, with its adjacent counties of Boyle, Anderson, 
Jessamine, Fayette, Woodford and Bourbon, comprise 
the greater portion of this renowned tract, so famous for 
its fertile soil, thoroughbred stock, lovely women, good 
whisky, brave men and hospitable entertainment, and all 
who have visited the locality are fain to hold it in kind- 
liest remem branee. 


SUMMER MORN. 
By J. E. P. 


I watcH my lady’s slender, rosy feet, 

Tripping across the lawn, where glittering lics 
The starred vail that dawo all vainly tries 

To hide her charms with. Then I sce her greet 
Each aromatic flower that blossoms sweet. 

Her hand is on her lips, and in her eyes 

A roguish smile, as if some fair surprise 

She now prepares each of her swains to meet. 
Soft doth he whisper, ‘‘ Wake thee!” to the rose; 
Now calls syringa gently to awake. 

Beneath her touch the streamlet swifter flows; 
She looks, and straightway clouds begin to break. 
To her alone the buds in haste disclose 

The secrets they had kept for her dear sake, 


BESIEGED BY MOCCASINS. 
By CoLiins SHACKELFORD, y 


THE attempt upon my life originated in a prolonged 
attack of jealousy on the part of Colonel Royal Marston. 
As the inciting cause of the effort, and as an innocent 
tnfferer thereby, I declare my conduct up to the hour of 
retaliation to have been free from malicious motives. 
The colonel took advantage of my unsuspecting nature, 
and would have produced a tragedy of ‘‘ the first water,” 
so to speak, if luck had not been against him and in my 
favor. 
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To begin at the beginning. I had gone to Cairo, IIl., 
to work as a wharf clerk, and to mind my own business. 
Very few young men know how to do the latter. It is 
not a motto of commercial colleges or copybooks, Puara- 
doxically, it is rarest when well done. As a naked senti- 
ment, the command is a good one, but experience shows 
| that it seldom pays. Paul-Pryism is a remunerative 
virtne. But this is an ‘ aside.” 

Everybody in Cairo—that is, everybody of any conse- 
quence—would remember Edith Hampton if they only 
knew her husband's real name ; that they have forgotten. 
I made her acquaintance through assisting her to secure 
a pleasant stateroom on a New Orleans steamer. 

It was a trivial favor, and is important only because of 
its bearing upon this story; for if it had not been for 
Miss Hampton there would, probably, have been no 
cause for the colonel’s hatred, and no necessity for him 
to have undertaken to sacrifice me to its demands. How- 
ever, as will appear, it is not for me to complain. After- 
ward, at a little party at Judge Hampton’s, I was intro- 
duced to her in due form. 

Now, she was one of those young ladies with whom 
young men are at home from the minute they become ac- 
quainted. She was not at all forward, but cheerfully and 
hospitably sociable, putting one at his case, and with de- 
licate tact drawing out his intellectual resources without. 
effort on his part. I've seen her keep up a vivacious. 
conversation with three people at once. There was 
enough life and intellectual energy in her to stock a 


half-dozen ordinary girls, 

She wasn’t handsome, for she had hair that was almost 
red ; but there was plenty of it. Her nose, furthermore, 
tilted up a little at the end, just enough to give a roguish 
turn to the expression of her whole face. Her mouth and 
eyes redeemed all defects, however. The former was. 
small, the lips beautiful, and the teeth were like pearls. 
The eyes were a brilliant dark-brown color, and, whether 
she was pleased or angered, they glowed with a fascinat- 
ing light. An angel could not have been better fur- 
nished in those respects, and she knew how to make 
eloquent plays with them. 

She was slender, remarkably graceful, of medium 
height, and as quick as a bird. 

If I was ‘‘ struck,” as the saying is, with Miss Hamp- 
ton, it was because she was so delightfully different from 
most young women. When she left me I felt lonesome. 
That is about as terse a description as I can give of the 
influence she exerted. 

Perhaps this was a premonitory symptom of love. If 
so, I didn’t know it. She was enchanting company, and 
if I called upon her frequently, it was no more than was. 
done by other men of the town, Colonel Marston among 
the number. 

He had no right to scowl and growl as he did at Miss 
Hampton’s admirers, for he had no valid claim to her 
exclusive society. He tried to frighten the others by his 
arrogant ways, that at times became positively insulting. 
His conduct was natural enough, however, for he was a 
Southerner—a Vicksburg man. 

Then, too, though not over thirty-three years old, ho 
had fought through the civil war, having entered tho 
Confederate army when a mere lad. He came out of tho 
service to find his father dead, and scarcely a dollar's 
worth of property remaining of a once wealthy estate. 

Naturally there was bitterness in his blood. He was 
forced to earn his living—that was one wrong he could 
not forgive. Fanatic-like, his grudge was against the 
| entire world. 

I think Marston had been a ‘‘hard case.” His looks 
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indicated dissipation, though it may have beend despond- 
ency that gave his face the appearance of continual 
sobering up. Good men often have their countenances 
belie them in that way. 

The colonel came to Cairo to study law, perhaps be- 
cause there was very little law left in his own section 
to study. This education was being secured in Judge 
Hampton’s office, and by this means he was enabled to 
see Miss Edith often, and, in his style, to undertake to 
exclusively occupy her attention. 

I don’t know, and never cared to ask, why he disliked 
me. I understood that he was, among his male compan- 
ions, in the habit of referring to me as ‘‘ that wharf rat,” 
scowling and throwing back his long, black hair with his 
fingers as he did so. 

T have often noticed him glowering at me as he tugged 
viciously at his mustache. He wasted both his physical 
and mental energies in such exercises, so far as I was 


when they found the colonel was going, they excused 
themselves on the ground that they had no idea that the 
hunt was to be made into a funeral excursion, with 
Marston as the corpse. Some fellows are mighty par- 
ticular about their physic, you know.” | 

“*Can’t we postpone the trip ?” I said, disheartened at 
the prospect of camping out and hunting, even in hot 
August, with such a frigid fellow as the colonel. 

‘“‘Nothing can be postponed,” answered the doctor. 
‘‘Marston has gone ahead, like a man, to have the tent 
and wagon ready. We must follow, don’t you see? 
Never mind what the fellows said who haven’t come. 
We'll have a good time, see if we don’t. Come, it’s 
train time. Tumble aboard!” And, pushing me and 
dragging the dogs, the unyielding physician accom- 
plished his purpose. 

The wagon, with Marston and the driver, was waiting 
for us at Jonesboro. We started at four o’clock in the 
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concerned ; for, as heretofore remarked, I minded my 
own business. 

As much to test Marston’s feelings as for anything else, 
I remarked one day before an intimate of his—whom I 
knew would tell him what was said—that I really cared 
for no woman in the world. 

The colonel was effusively cordial after that, and af- 
forded me frequent opportunities to listen to the expres- 
sions of his soured philosophies, his whey of human 
kindness, his homilies that were poultices drawing per- 
sonal indignations to a head. Affairs were in this neutral 
condition when, in August, old Dr. Courtney invited me 
to make one of a party for a duck-hunt in the American 
Bottom. 

A half-dozen were going, the doctor said, but when we 
started there were only three—the doctor, Colonel Mars- 
ton and myself. 

‘¢ Where are the others ?”” I asked of the doctor, as we 
met at the depot. 

‘“‘The others ?—down, Ponto !—the others ?” eclfoed 
the doctor, slapping the spaniel on the head. ‘‘ Why, 


afternoon. It was a fourteen-mile drive to the hunting- 
ground. And sucha drive! It was pleasant enough on 
the main road, for the doctor was chatty, and Marston 
thawed out enough for conversational dripping ; but 
when we wheeled .off the highway and began to struggle 
through the woods and dense undergrowth, when the 
pendent grapevines snagged the straining horses, some- 
times catching their heads in nooses that we had to cut in 
order to free them, or when the woodbine fairly lassoed 
one and all, and made our progress dishearteningly slow, 
then indeed our expeditionary force became glum enough 
for a monastery. | 

To add to the sombre aspect of everything, a heavy 
rain began, and gave every promise of lasting all night, 
and the gloomy forests grew gloomier still. 

We were in a part of what is known as the Great 
American Bottom, that portion of a low, alluvial spread, 
for alength of thirty or forty miles, and a width of per- 
haps ten miles, along the western border of Randolph, 
Jackson, Union and Alexander Counties, in Ilinois. 

It is a tract of country full of lagoons, the home of 
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water-fowl, and, not many years ago, the inaccessible ref- 
uge of the vilest of renegades, comprising horse-thieves, 
river-buccaneers and murderers. Into this collection of 
swanips no officer of the law dared, unless to invite death, 
to follow the outlaws who sought their seclusion. 
Fighting our slow way along, tugging at monster 


vines, disentangling the horses from fetters that dropped ° 


from every tree, pushing, shouting, growling, we three 
sportsmen were a tired and sorry set when the expedition 


finally crept from the Highlands to Alto Pass, and, in | 


the gloaming of the evening, madega cheerless camp on 
the border of a lagoon in a low plain. The lake upon 
whose swampy margin we had pitched our tent that rainy 
night was in the form of a huge stocking with a very 
narrow ankle and a very bulging toe. The leg of this 
stocking was about five miles, and the foot about two 
miles, in length. Its width varied from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty feet, and in depth from 
twenty inches on the edge to eight feet in the centre. 

The bottom was a mass of roots of the alder and the 
grapevines, of great size, undulating, interwoven and 
covered with slime. This much the doctor told us as, 
gathered around a stump-fire that night, we tried to dry 
our water-sodden garments. 

‘But there never was such a place for ducks,” he con- 
eluded, enthusiastially. ‘‘Why, they just send you in- 
vitations to shoot ’em.” ; 

Marston shrugged his steaming shoulders. 

“That, doctah, may suit you and Poyne,” he said. ‘I 
had enough of this yar water-soaking when I was in the 
army. I wouldn’t’a come if you'd told me I’d have to 
be a big goose in order to kill a small duck. Look at my 
clothes! Spoiled! Dog-gone it! this isn’t fun — it’s 
work! Nice-looking hands those, all cut and scratched 
Why, demmit ! I look and—what is worse—feel just like 
a day laborer !” and with a shrug of his shoulders, ex- 
pressive of disgust, he stalked away and cast himself 
down upon and selfishly appropriated a bed made of the 
bags of feed for the horses. 

Dr. Courtney winked one eye significantly at me. I 
shook my head with just as much significance, and each 
understood the feelings of the other. 

“4 nice man for Edith Hampton to marry !” said the 
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SELFISHLY APPROPRIATED A BED MADE OF THE BAGS 
OF FEED FOR THE HORSES.” 


“IN A SECOND MARSTON HAD DROPPED HIS PADDLE, AND 
PUT HIS GUN TO HIS SHOULDER, AIMING IT AT ME, ‘I 
WOULDN'T DO THAT, MARSTON,’ I SAID, CALMLY.” 


doctor, in a low tone, a few minutes later. ‘She'd be his 
squaw, not his wife.” 

‘Sooner than have that happen,” I replied, in just as 
low a voice, ‘‘I’d try to marry her myself.” 

“In love with her, Poyne ?” 

“Perhaps. Would be, sure, if I saw more of ‘her. 
‘‘She’s the nicest girl I ever met.” 

The doctor laughed, and just then the colonel turned 
over and growled out the question : 

‘ Ain’t you ever going to bed ?” 

That made me wonder if he had not heard what had 
been said. 

The rain was pouring steadily in the morning, so that 
we lost a crack at the birds on their flight ; but by noon 
the sun came out, and we at once moved toward our 
stands. The colonel grumbled so over the idea of wad- 
ing, that, to quiet him, he was given the canvas boat, the 
doctor and myself preferring to walk. 

‘* Look out for moceasins, Poyne, and don’t get scared. 
The water is full of them!” shouted Courtney as we 
parted, he to tramp along one side of the lake and I the 
other, while the colonel daintily paddled to his stand. 

A more lonely region it would be difficult to find. 
The surface of the lake was of a light-green color, look- 
ing like a closely mown lawn, an effect produced by the 
presence of a minute aquatic plant, scarcely larger than 
the point of a pin, and with tiny white, silken rootlets. 
A few feet from the shores were lines made up of hun- 
dreds of gigantic yellow water-lilies, some of whose leaves 
were a foot in diameter. 

No wind could rufile this dead water, whose very slug- 
gishness nursed the vegetation with which it was gorged ; 
no sunlight could pierce its parasitic shallows, and even 
the horses refused to drink a fluid surcharged with ma- 


larial poison. 


Rimming the hollow which held this gruesome lagoon 
were commingling masses of tall oak, hickory, ash, syca- 
more and cottonwood trees, diversified with clumps of 
the pecan, with its dark-green foliage. 

The shades of green were blotched here and there with 
the grayish-white trunks of dead and barkless trees, and 
on the highest limb of many of them perched huge 
cranes, standing motionless on one leg, and looking wiser 
than ministers. Beneath and mounting the trees were 
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cigantic grapevines, some of them over three feet in 
diameter. 

The walk was a long and tiresome one ; my companions 
were ont of sight, and, had-ittiot been for the faint 
crack of their guns, the whirr of the birds, and my own 
good luck in knocking down a few braces, I would, in my 
loneliness, have’ abandoned my stand knee-deep in the 
water and have returned to camp. But I stood it out 
until the shadows of evening began to creep over the pool, 
and I heard the dip of a paddle around a little point of 
brush and hummocks. 

‘* Hillo, colonel !” I shouted. 
again no response, 

A shadow shot out of the open space. One more call, 
and still no answer. A suspicion—a mere suspicion, 
mind vou !— flashed into my mind that the colonel in- 
tended to play me a trick, say, to compel me to carry to 
camp the sixteen birds I had been lucky enough to hit 
dead. I did not imagine any worse purpose than that. 

Seeing that he intended to pass me, though he must 
have heard my calls, I raised my gun and sent the con- 
tents of two shells just ahead of the canoe. Ina second 
Marston had dropped his paddle and put his gun to his 
shoulder, aiming at me. 

‘*T wouldn’t do that, Marston,” I said, quile calmly, 
trying to break the breech of my own weapon —“T 
wouldn't do that. You would be sure to be found out. 
I only fired across your bows to bring you to.” 

“Ob, it’s you—is it, Poyne ?” he growled, lowering 
his gun. ‘*I didn’t hear you call.” 

‘*Then how do you know I called ?" [ asked, angrily ; 
for I didn’t like a man to be quite so ready with his 
weapon when there was nobody about. 

“Treckon you'd better be more careful what you fire 
at,” he said, not answering my question, and pushing the 
canoe toward shore. ‘‘ You startled me, and that’s dog- 
gone dangerous, for I shoot off-hand.” 

[made no reply, but tossed my ducks into the boat. 

‘*Where’s the doctor ?” I abruptly inquired. 

He eyed me savagely for a second before answering. 

**Don’t put on airs, young man—at least, not with me. 
‘The doctor has gone home. He said you'd better wade 
through the alder-swamp than go round it.” 

A few more moves of the paddle, and his craft was 
slowly and suddenly forced campward, and in a minute 
was by the outjutting houses of an abandoned muskrat 
village. 

The journey to the camp was not, prospectively, likely 
to be a pleasant one. I was at least three miles from my 
destination, twilight was already creeping over the la- 
goon, my companions were leaying me behind more and 
more each minute, and I was in a sombre solitude that 
was becoming more oppressive as the shadows fell. 

A splash at my side, and a huge water-moccasin lifted 
his head at my side, hissed and swam away. A feeling of 
horror ran over me, but I recalled the doctor's warning 
not to be seared. Well, I'd seen the reptiles for hours, 
and kept my nerves steady. Not every man could have 
done that, for the water had been fairly creeping with 
the hideous things. 

All the afternoon they had sprung up around my 
stand, sometimes for air, but generally in the pursuit of 
fish, which they followed with surprising speed, 

They paid no attention to me, standing knee-deep in 
the water. After the first feelings of horror at their re- 
pulsive appearance, I became so interested in shooting 
as to give them but little heed, not more than enough to 
see what they were like and to avoid collision with them. 

They were of two kinds—the water-moccasin and the 


No reply. Again, and 
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cotton-mouth—the latter being so called because their 
mouths had a cottony appearance. 

The moecasins had peachy, pink. and very large mouths, 
capacious enough to nearly take in a wood-duck. In the 
upper jaws of both kinds of reptiles were two fangs, and 
there were also rows of small teeth. Their heads were 
flat and broad, with black, glowing eyes as large as a 
good-sized shirt-button. 

Their bodies were from four to seven feet in length, 
as large around as a man’s arm, of a light-brown mottled 
with black, and with a short, blunt tail. 

When motionless these serpents looked like gnarled 
roots. They moved in the water rapidly, their heads a 
few inches above the surface, and their bodies hidden in 
the aquatie growth. 

When alarmed they opened their huge mouths, ran 
out their forked tongues and hissed. When not hunt- 
ing they lay torpid on the bottom of the lagoon. 

‘*Look out for moccasins, and don’t get scared,’”’ had 
been the parting words of the doctor, 

1 had followed his advice easily enough in the excite- 
ment of shooting, but now, the fever of the hunt ended, 
the night falling, my companions gone, and the indescrib- 
able solitude of the woods, the evening beginning to 
envelop me, aud the water fairly heaving with the con- 
vulsions of its hideous occupants, I must confess that 
feelings of horror and cowardice came upon me, and that 
l would have given a good deal to have been safe in 
camp. 

‘Better wade the alder-swamp than go around it,” 
was the doctor’s queer message—queer because, though 
it might save a mile in distance, it compelled me to keep 
in the water at a time when it would have been pleas- 
anter to have remained on the land. But I supposed the 
doctor knew best, and, without a thought of treachery, 
I began my march and soon plunged into the swamp, 
Had I known the terrors awaiting me in that jungle I 
would have walked straight to Cairo before I would have 
dared to confront them. 

Thad not entered two hundred feet before I realized 
the great effort that must be made if I desired to get out 
at all. The bushes grew eight or ten feet high above the 
water; their trunks were gray and without branch or 
twig save at the top. 

A dim, gray light pervaded the swamp. Hummocks 
of grass around the alder-bushes and a few muskrat 
houses were all the indications of land. All else was 
water, from a few inches to seven or eight feet in depth. 
The bottom was simply a network of slimy, knobby 
roots of the alder and the grapevine. To walk upon 
them was difficult. 

I had to push along carefully, feeling the way, for a 
misstep might have sent me up to the armpits in the 
water, filled my thigh-high rubber boots, and rendered 
any further movement impossible. 

I had floundered along, slipping now and then, but 
always saving myself, for at least ten minutes, when I 
finally made up my mind to retrace my steps, and to take 
to the land. 

Just then 1 heard some one sneeze. 

‘ Hillo !” I cried. 

‘Well ?” was the response, 

It was the colonel’s voice. 

‘* See here, Marston, I’m lost in this infernal place !” I 
shouted. 

‘All right,” came the reply; ‘‘I hope you'll stay lost. 
In fact, I don’t think you'll get out, and I didn’t mean 
that you should. You'll not be the first man who has 
gone into that place and never come out alive. You 
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will probably know why in the course of a couple of 
hours.” 

‘*Are you crazy, Marston ?”’ I cried. ‘‘ What have I 
done to deserve this treatment ? When you talk like 
that, I don’t believe the doetor sent word for me to wade 
through this place.” 

“You are right,” he replied ; ‘‘ he said for you not to 
try it. As for deserving this treatment, that’s a matter 
for my judgment. You bave interfered between Miss 
Hampton and myself. What you said to the doctor last 
night about marrying her settled your fate. I've got you 
into this swamp, and I’m going to. leave you there.” 

With that I heard his paddle begin to click against the 
side of the canoe. 

“See here, colonel, this is not honorable dealing, even 
for an enemy,” I shouted. 

*“No one said it was,” came faintly back; ‘‘ but it 
really doesn’t matter, Poyne. I’ve waited round to make 
sure of your whereabouts. There is nothing more to de- 
tain me. I hope you'll sleep well, Poyne.” 

And, with a savage laugh, the fellow moved away. 

Iwas too proud to beg for assistance, but, at the same 
time, what Marston said filled me with alarm. Was it 
true that men had died in this patch of bushes and water ? 
[thought I could understand how it might happen. It 
was easy to get lost, and wandering round, to die at last 
of exposure. 

But I felt sure that the doctor would save me from 
sach a fate; for, if I did not put in an appearance in 
reasonable time, he would certainly search for me. 

Meanwhile, I proposed to reach land, and began what I 
supposed was a retrograde movement. It was almost dark. 
I could scarcely distinguish the bodies of the alders, and 
was forced to feel my way with both hands and feet. So 
proceeding, with my gun in one hand and with the other 
pushing aside the bushes, this guide-hand in one of its 
blind sweeps along the surface of the water suddenly 
clasped a cold, rough-skinned, slimy, springing creature, 
that leaped from my touch with a hiss, and with a flirt of 
its powerful tail sent the water flying into my face. 

I had caught hold of a moccasin ! 

A sharp ery of terror burst from my throat as I real- 
ized what it was my fingers had clutched ; and respon- 
sive to that utterance of agony came a faint, mocking 
langh from the direction in which Marston. had rowed. 
For a second my heart was paralyzed with fright, and 
ilown my face trickled great drops of cold perspiration. 
Then [ felt myself swooning away and falling forward. 
But one hand caught an alder ; my will resisted the phy- 
sical snrrender, and the touch of the water as my face 
met it instantly revived me, but that moment of weak- 
ness was weighty with serious consequences. In that 
half-faint my gun had fallen from my grasp, the shells in 
my belt were wet, and, as. if proved—worse than all else 
-my right foot had slipped through a yielding opening 
in the bottom of webbed roots, and all my struggles to 
release it were in vain. 

I was a prisoner, wai>t-deep, in the water ! 

The appalling character of the situation did not eome 
upon me with full force at once, but only after long men- 
tal and physical agony, such as few men are called upon 
to endure, and which few survive. I wrenched and 
pulled, and turned and twisted, in my efforts to release 
the fettered foot; but the slimy, knotty gyves which 
held it seemed to close only the more tightly upon it as 
the result of my frantic struggles. Then I began to 
shout for help, but the motionless foliage above deadened 
the outcries, and spread the sound along the surface of 
the gloomy, stagnant swamp. 
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I yelled, I talked, I moaned ; I was silent. The over- 
taxed throat could no longer make a sound ; then I de- 
spaired. 

Men had been lost in this jungle ; men had died in it, 
the colonel had said, and now I began to understand 
why; but the carnival of horrors had not really begun. 

Whether it was the shouting or my splashing in the 
water that called them, or whether they were on their way 
to make their usual nightly visit to the land, I only know 
that into the space immediately around me there swam 
a horde of serpents. I heard them lash the water as they 
met and fought, and their hisses fell without cessation 
upon the ear. 

I shifted my unimprisoned foot, and it trod upon a 
yielding substance that rose to the surface at my side, 
and vented its anger in a sibilant outery as it beat the 
surface with its tail, and spattered the drops in my face. 
Another thrust its hot tongue against the hand that 
rested in the water, and I felt the graze of its fangs— 
fangs which, if they had done their deadly work and 
buried themselves in my flesh, would have made me, in « 
few hours, a swollen corpse. 

I could hear and feel the venomous reptiles disporting 
themselves only a few feet from my face, which I turned 
to the hidden heaven, whence, as by miracle, it appeared 
as if rescue could only come. 

With the tenacity of despair, I had clung with one arm 
to the brittle alder-bush. Fearful of losing consciousness 
and my grasp and then drowning, I drew out my hand- 
kerchief and bound that arm to the bush as high up as 
I could reach. 

That act was Heaven-inspired—it saved my life—for, 
scarcely had it been accomplished, when something 
bumped me in the back, and a second later there was a 
sliding burden upon my shoulder ; on my lips and in my 
nostrils played the sirocco breath of a moceasin ; in my 
ears fell his sound of wrath, until, dark as was the spot in 
which I was sunk, I saw, or imagined I saw, the great flat 
head, the horrid mouth, with its peach-tinted lining and 
terrible fangs, and the brilliant black eyes unwinkingly 
marking the place where the death-blow should fall. 
This mad commingling of facts and fancy was too much 
for my self-control. After a hoarse whisper of affright, 
there followed a happy unconsciousness. 

How long that forgetfulness lasted I cannot tell. It 
must have been for hours, I awoke, aching with the 
heavy strain of my body on the arm lashed to the bend- 
ing body of the bush. There was no longer the swash- 
ing sound of the restless serpents. My brain seemed 
afire, my body was swollen, my throat was almost closed. 
To swallow was agony ; to speak, impossible. It is the 
working of the poison. Ihave been bitten, I thought, 
and death is only a matter of minutes. It was wonderful 
how stoical I was in contemplating my fate. I did not 
care scarcely whether I lived or died. I had no relatives. 
Who else would mourn for me?—Miss Hampton, perhaps. 
But I had no right to think her feelings would be any- 
thing more intense than those of a passing friend. That 
line of thought brought me to Marston and his perfidy. 
The more I thought of that, the more I longed to be 
rescued and to work outa fitting revenge upon him. I 
would live for that—I would live! - 

A more dreary night it would be difficult to imagine. 
The silence would have been death-like had it not been 
for the weird, metallic gwak of the great white cranes, 
disturbed on their perches by some night bird. The owl 
wailed his melancholy cry, foxes barked sharply here 
and there, and the mournful howl of the wolf came from 
the good land behind me. 
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BESIEGED BY MOCCASINS.—‘‘ I SUDDENLY CLASPED A COLD, 
BOUGH-SKINNED, SLIMY, SPRINGING CREATURE.” 


The huge frogs had waked up, and their croaks—like 
muffled notes from a big bass-drum—and plashings re- 
sounded on all sides. I welcomed even such sad dis- 
cords. They were company. 

It was while I was trying, as a Scania of delirium, 
to measure in my mind, by the sound, the probable dis- 
tance of these creatures from me, that I heard vastly 
more welcome noises. 

Far—very far—away was the sound of human voices. 
A little later there were shouts and the firing of guns. I 
was being hunted for. That was a glad thought. But it 
was useless for me to try to answer. I could not speak 
aloud. 

Nearer and nearer came the relief. Finally, I caught 
glimpses of specks of fire glinting the water, so close 
were the seekers. I could hear the doctor talking. Ah, 
there sounded the colonel’s voice ! 

“T told him not to take the swamp,” it said, ‘‘ but per- 
haps he tried it.” 

‘Tf he had he ought to have been out two hours ago. 
Oh, Poyne! Hillo, Poyne! The man must be dead or 
he’d answer,” said the doctor. 

They were close to me. I could hear the doctor plash- 
ing along and breaking down the bushes as he drove his 
fat body among them. They passed me twenty feet 
away, the glimmer of their torches creaming the waters 
to where I hung with a shifting, yellow light. Was I to 
be abandoned ? 

With a despairing effort, Iw enched my arm from its 
fastening. The alder broke. Seizing the bush, I beat the 
dead waters into a foam. 

There was a respons2. They came toward me. The 
shadows flickered. Icould hear the labored breathing of 
the men. To the right, to the left, then back through a 
centre path, and then—the bushes were parted, a torch 
came first and Courtney next, just in time to catch me as 
Isank backward into the water. 

* * * * * 

Two weeks afterward I came to my senses in Cairo. 
The fright and the exposure of that night had sickened 
and crazed me. 

“‘T thought you were a goner, my boy,” said Courtney ; 
‘‘ but thanks to your constitution, you’ve pulled through, 
though.” 


* 


**And I wasn’t bitten ?” I asked. 

‘‘ Bitten by what—moccasins ? No, sir, or you'd been 
dead before we got to you.” 

Then I told my story of the night’s horrors. The doc- 
tor ‘“‘hum’d” and ‘‘ha’d” and, pinched his lip, and said, 
finally + 

“So Merston told you to go into that swamp, eh ?” | 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘*Ho says he told you to keep out of it. But what 
does it signify now? He wanted you out of the way— 
killed—and he came near having his wish granted. I say, 


* Poyne, we worked half an houv io get your foot out of 


that socket. 
off.” 

“T suppose so. I didn’t care to live—that is, didn’t 
care very much, Who sent those flowers ?” 

“She.” 

‘*Who’s she ?” 

‘Miss Edith. Ah, that brings out the color, my boy ! 
Sho’s been here herself several times. The flowers come 
every day.” 

‘‘And for me? But how does Marston like that ?” 

‘‘Marston be darned! I just told Miss Hampton what 
I suspected was the truth of your adventure in the 
swamp, and she has refused to see him since his return. 
If you love that girl, Poyne, I’m sure she'll be yours for 
the asking. Try it ?” 

“For both love and revenge, doctor ?” 

“For both, my boy.” 

I tried it, and that’s Mrs. Hampton-Poyne sitting over 
there cutting bread-and-butter for those children, 


Lucky for you we didn't have to saw it 


Or the more than four hundred species of trees found 
in the United States, there are said to be sixteen species 
whose perfectly dry wood will sink in water, The heavi- 
est of these is the black ironwood of Southern Florida, 
which is more than thirty per cent. heavier than water. 
Of the others, the best known are the lignum vite and 
mangrove ; another is an oak found in the mountains 
of Western Texas, in Southern New Mexico, and Arizona, 
and westward to the Colorado Desert, at an elevation of 
five thousand to ten thousand feet. + 


““THE BUSHES WERE PARTED, A TORCH CAME FIRST, AND 
COURTNEY NEXT, JUST IN TIME TO CATCH ME AS I 
SANK BACKWARD INTO THE WATER.” 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
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‘Wen this law of love is discovered, individual at- 
tractions and repulsions will be subject to control and 
classi ication as any other scientific facts.”” Here the low, 
sweet, rippling tones sank into meditative silence, and I 
suddenly became aware that I was listening with strained 
eagerness to every perfectly modulated syllable which 
the Summer breeze was wafting down to me from the 
baleony under which I sat. 

“Yes,” said a rich, masculine voice ; ‘‘ then, and only 
then, will intellect dominute passion.” 

A pause, then those sweet yet strong accents, this time 
laden with trembling pathos, and thrilling with scarce- 
concealed, scarce-revealed personality. 

“Do you know,” it began, slowly, ‘‘that I have some- 
times thought that you have taught me the philosophy 
of life—how to love, and yet so to subject love to intel- 
lect as to get from it the finest impulses to a noble life.” 

The last words sank almost to a whisper. Another 
long pause. This was growing interesting. Two souls 
up there had evidently found each other. I was sure of 
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‘SHE SUDDENLY STOPPED, THREW 
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UP HER ARMS AND OLASPED HER HANDS, HER WHOLE 
FIGURE EXPRESSING INTENSE AGONY AND IMPLORING PRAYER.” 


it. Iwas sure that they were gazing into each other's 
eyes with a delicious, intoxicating surprise. As two 
water-rills, approaching, pause a moment, gather force, 
sweep away all barriers, then flow quietly on to the sea, 
so these souls must in a moment mingle the currents of 
their being and go happily on to the sea of eternity. De- 
lightful! I tilted my chair down to its normal position, 
gazed at my half-consumed cigar, and had visions and 
dreamed dreams—and I dreamed that the night was holy 
as that other night when Love was made flesh and came 
to dwell with men. 

& * * * 


* * 


Next morning, anxious to verify my dreams, I de- 
scended to the dining-room of the Summer hotel where 
I had been a guest for some weeks, and took my seat, 
glancing eagerly round to discover any newcomer who 
might answer to the description of my charmer which 
my imagination had elaborated. In vain. None ap- 
peared. The Summer guests lounged in desultory 
groups, some pitching themselves into their places with 
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a dejected plunge, devoid of muscular rigidity ; others 
entering, newspaper-in-hand, with that business-like, de- 
termined air that proposes to settle all the problems of 
Wall Street, Parliament, Reichstag and the Executive 
mansion between oranges and coffee; still others with 
the glad-I-am-alive-and-you-ought-to-be expression that 
betokens the early-rising fiend. In vain. My charmer 
was evidently not democratic. She would not be in- 
cluded in any of the broadly generalized groups that re- 
present the rank and file of Summer guests. She would 
come alone. I might have known that. Satisfied with 
my scrutiny, I was settling down into apathetic expect- 
ancy, when iny ear caught the well-known accents upon 
which I had feasted the previous evening. There she 
was, just as my imagination had pictured her. I was 
enraptured. She was dressed in a fleecy white muslin 
that seemed to envelop her asacloud. The régligé cut 
of the loose corsage revealed a throat delicate and fine. 
The figure was superb, fully developed, just escaping 
matronly proportions. The face? Well, no, not hand- 
some, but expressing in the deep, liquid, thoughtful 
gray eyes the intensity of a noble spirit—a spirit un- 
fortunately caged in a temptingly human body—a veri- 
table Magdalene! After taking in these details my curi- 
osity was sufficiently sated to permit me to observe the 
other members of the group. Seated beside her was the 
man who, I instantly concluded, must have been her com- 
panion of the evening. I was maddened when I looked 
at him, for then came the recognition that my interest in 
the balcony scene was not, as I had supposed—that of a 
disinterested speculator upon human events—but that of 
an intensely interested participator. In fact, I was in 
love. This woman was the Beatrice of my dreams—a 
woman who could discuss philosophy on terms of equal- 
ity with an intelligent man; who united in her beautiful 
personality firm moral convictions with the pleasing ad- 
dress of a social diplomat. In truth, I had been waiting 
all these years for just this combination of Hypatia, 
Cleopatra and Florence Nightingale. I would not have 
objected if the combination had the added attraction of a 
Jenny Lind, Maggie Mitchell or Charlotte Bronté, still 
the latter were not essential ccnditions of my matri- 
monial happiness. I had met my fate, and I determined 
that nothing, however formidable, should stand between 
me and the object of my affection. 

But with the discovery of my grande passion came the 
remembrance that in the balcony scene the man at her 
side was the hero. He would have to be disposed of. I 
clinched my fist at him (under the damask), swore ven- 
geance, and went on with my breakfast. ‘The other mem- 
bers of the party were two ladies who occupied the side 
of the table opposite the pair and that on which I sat. 
Their faces were somewhat obscured by their position, 
but I observed that one was positively homely, of uncer- 
tain age, and still more dubious attainments—a spiteful 
duenna, no doubt, who guarded the maiden charms of 
iny beautiful Magdalene. Well, I should dispose of her 
with compliments and yinaigretttes. Duennas always 
liked compliments and vinaigrettes. The other was 
young, with a bright piquant expression and rounded girl- 
ish figure. Some young relative of the man opposite, 
doubtless. She, too, x told myself, if modestly apprised 
of my honorable title and properly fed upon bonbons, 
should plead my cause with warmth, Young ladies al- 
ways liked titles and bonbons, 

So in five minutes, in my fertile imagination, the object 
of my attack was sighted, the campaign planned, the ad- 
jutants summoned, the guard demolished, the enemy 
routed, the prize captured and borne in triumph to 


Achilles’s tent. Dreams are the prevision of a moment, 
and I awoke after the smoke of my battle had cleared 
away, to hear Miss Piquant saying : 

‘““You were in college at the same time, were you 
not ?” 

“Yes,” replied my charmer, with a faint smile, ‘‘ but 
Mr. Bently was a senior, unapproached and unapproach- 
able the year I entered, a ‘ wee, timorous, cowering’ las- 
sie, only daring to gaze at him from the modest covert of 
preparatory classes.” 

‘“Mr. Bently ” glanced at her with a quick, nervous 
movement (doubtless he was ill at ease in the presence 
of the ladies opposite), and said : 

‘Yes, I scarcely knew you then, save as the brilliant 
Miss Huntington (her name—fine name !) whom profess- 
ors and students united in calling the finest student in 
college.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bently,” cried she, ‘‘ how cruel of you to re- 
veal from what sublime heights I have fallen! now, 
since these ladies dare not donbt your word, they will 
impeach the character of our Alma Mater and you will 
be the defendant in a suit for slander !” 

At this lively reply, which was delivered with charm- 
ing sweetness of manner, the little party rippled with 
merriment and the conversation became general. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Piquant, as they rose 
from the table, ‘‘you have beguiled Harold from his 
musty philosophy. Pray let me thank you.” 

‘‘Ah,” said my Magdalene, ‘‘I did not think to com- 
pete with you in bringing philosophy to dwell with 
men ;” but there was an expression of pain in her eyes. 

What did that mean ? Could this young girl be any- 
thing to this Harold? Yes, that must be it. She had 
called him ‘‘ Harold”; my Magdalene was pained ; but 
one conclusion—she resented the familiarity ; in these 
years of separation, this girl had come between them ; 
now they mect again; now they strive to quench the 
flame that will burst into life. Matters were growing 
complicated ; but, in the meantime, I must not lose 
sight of them. An idea struck me. They would surely 
pass out by the grand entrance, and say their adieux in 
the vestibule, for all, save my charmer, were equipped 
for travel. An ancient frieze, an object of curiosity to 
strangers, which hung just inside the archway into the 
vestibule, would afford sufficient excuse for my prox- 
imity to the group. 

I rose hurriedly, passed them, and had but just teken 
up my position before the frieze when they entered the 
vestibule. Harold and the uncertain lady came first, 
then my Magdalene and Miss Piquant. The jatter had 
seized the hand of the former and was looking into her 
face with a glad, happy smile. 

«*But you have known him so long,” she said, ‘‘I may 
venture to tell you ”’— voice lowered. Then, aloud: ‘So ° 
you will come now, won't you ?” 

Again a look of suppressed pain, a deprecating gesture, 
®&® murmur of polite congratulation. There, I knew it ! 
This was the announcement of their intended marriage, 
and that girl was driving the dagger into my loved one’s 
soul. I sickened with the thought, and determined then 
and there that when she was mine I would never probe 
this secret wound, but would devote my whole life to re- 
storing her lost happiness, and I should be satisfied did 
she but give me the remnant of her wealth of love. 

After a hurried exchange of conventionalities, they 
were gone, and my Magdalene was traversing the long 
corridor alone. I was in close pursuit. As she neared a 
cross corridor, she was met bya burly, pompous man, 
who, checked py her presence, slackened speed, said 
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something to-her, in a brusque, commonplace tone, and 
paksed rapidly on. The villain! I could have murdered 
hi !| When I had the right to protect her, none should 
address her save in-the most reverential tone. As she 
turned down a cross corridor, she suddenly stopped, 
threw up her arms and clasped her hands, her whole 
figure expressing intense agony and imploring prayer. 

A moment she stood so. Then, slowly lowering her 
arins, she tossed them aside, as if thrust‘ng from her a 
burden too great for her to bear. A moment she gazed 
fixedly at the floor. Then, tapping her foot impatiently, 
as if annoyed at her lack of fortitude, she drew herself 
up to her full height and walked calmly on. 

* * * * * * 

** And what did you do ?” excitedly, said my friend, the 

novelist, to whom I related the above in corroboration of 
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his assertion that the greatest tragedies are enacted upon 
the stage of everyday life. ‘‘ What was the sequel ? You 
had fine material for a thrilling -drama !” 

‘Did I? Well, maybe I did. Anyway I found out 
afterward that the expression of pain was an involuntary 
squint ; that Harold was the husband of Miss Piquant ; 
that the whispered confidence was the astonishing intelli- 
gence that they were hastening back to a six weeks’ babe ; 
that her tragic attitude was occasioned by lifting her 
arms to break the web of a harmless spider that had 
spun himself down in her way; that the spider himself 
was her ‘burden of woe,’ which she tossed aside and 
tapped into eternity with her dear little foot ; end that, 
alss ! she, my glorious Magdalene, was the wife of the 
brusque villain and the mother of his five children !” 

“Ah!” said my friend. 


THE LILY AND THE ROSF. 


By Leon MEap. 


Near by each other grew, 
Within a garden close, 

A Lily and a Rose, 

*Twas weeks before they knew 
Each other very well, 
Though neighbors they did dwell. 

But as the Spring airs gave 
The Rose a lusty bloom, 

He threw aside his gloom. 
His heart one day grew brave, 
And out of friendliness 

The Lily did address: 


“ How fares thee, lovely maid, 
With face so virgin white ? 
Thy modesty is right; 

But pray don’t be afraid * 
Of me—a harmless Rose— 
Thy faith in me repose.” 


Some time the Lily gazed 
Out of her golden eye, “> 
In silence wond’ring why 

She felt so mutel, dazed ; 

And in the fragrant hush 
Her cheek sustained a blush. 


The Rose, with wanton smile, 
Longed for a breeze to sway 
His head by night and day, 

Until in this naive style 
His lips, in semblance meet, 
Should touch her tempting cheek. 


But all the breezes passed, 
Giving the Rose no aid, 
In this wild plan -he laid. 
Two lovers paused, at last, 
Within the garden, close 
Near the Lily and the Rose, 


They truly were in love, 
And one of the twain said: 
“To-day we shall be wed!” 

In token sweet whereof, 
She clutched the Rose’s throat, 
And pinned it on his coat. 


That day these two were wed, 
But sad, forsooth, to tell, 
Soon ill the lady fell, 

And ere night came was dead. 
The frantic lover goes 
Within the garden close; 


He spies the Lily fair, 
And plucks it, with unrest, 
To lay upon her breast. 
Next day, in desp despair, 
He bends above the pall 
At her sad funeral. 


While leaning o’er to kiss 
Fer brow, the Rose, he wears, 
At its own sweetheart stares. — 
So deep a thing love is. 
“*O Lily!” the Rose calls, 
And by her side he falls, 


No casket doth inelose 
A nobler type than she 
Of maiden -purity ; 

And on her breast the Rose 
And Lily, in love’s trust, 

M Will turn with her to dust. 
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A FAMILY OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


By CHARLES BACON, 


To tHosE who are interested in the history of American 
politics, there is something peculiarly fascinating about 
the remarkable family of diplomatists and statesmen 
which originated, and still makes its home, in the little 
town of Quincy, formerly a part of Braintree, a few 
miles beyond the outskirts of Boston. From the first 


day of their settlement, the Adamses were everything 
that is respectable, according to ancient and modern New 
England standards. The name of Thomas Adams ap- 
pears on the charter of the Massachusetts Colony which 
Charles I. granted in 1629, and his younger brother, 
Henry Adams, the American progenitor of the family, 
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JOHN ADAMS, 


was in Massachusetts in 1636, as shown by the date of 
certain grants of lands which still remain in the posses- 
sion of the family. 

The old town of Braintree, associated with the names 
of this great family, is a picturesque New England vil- 
lage of the common type. Long since, it has yielded to 
the pressure of modern necessities, and the portion in 
which the Adamses live has been set off into a separate 
township, called Quincy, after the noted family of that 
name. Its broad, shady streets are lined on either side 
with the pretty villas and country houses which wealthy 
Bostonians love to build, though Newport, in Summer, 
and Beacon Street, in Winter, leave them little time for 
their more attractive places in the country. 

The old church, hallowed by historic memories, which 
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more than redeem its severity of exterior, stands in the 
central part of Quincy. Multitudes of Puritans have 
worshiped in its aisles, and their Unitarian descendants 
still use it. Near by is the Adams Academy, a modest 
but rather excellent, building, from an architectural 
standpoint. This building was erected from the proceeds 
of a fund set apart for the purpose by John Adams. Asa 
fitting - school for Harvard and other colleges, it ranks 
with the best schools in the country. William Everett, 
son of Edward Everett, is the present head master. 
The old Adams homestead, a long, low, straggling 
dwelling, formed by successive additions to the houses of 
John Adams and his son, stands half-way up a hill, at a 
little distance from the business centre of the town. Sur- 
rounded by leafy trees and shrubbery, it is a typical shel- 
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terer. of familiesa mansion 
not. built at oncé, but grad- 
ually growing with the fam: 
ily "which -has owned and 
lived :init for more than a 
century. 

During ‘four generations 
the: ‘family pursued its 
career of modest respecta- 
bility, ‘the eldest son, be- 
ginning with John Adams’s 
grandfather, being sent to 
Harvard, and the younger 
children’ receiving the bal- 
ance-of the family property 
in lieu. of that privilege. 
Thé family were not then 
ranked with the colonial 
aristocracy of Dummers, 
Saltonstalls, Mathers and 
Dudleys ; for, in his col- 
lege class of twenty - four, 
John Adams was ranked, 
by social standing, the rule 
then in force, fourteenth in 
his class. For even this 
modest standing he seems 
to have been indebted to 
the social rank of his 
mother, who was a daugh- 
ter of Peter Boylston, then 
a colonial magnate. In 
fact, John Adams, who was 
born in 1735, and graduated 
from college in 1755, was 
nothing more than a bright, 
capable farmer’s boy, with 
the best of yeoman ances- 
try. It was in his person, 
and in those of his son and 
grandson, that the family 
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obtained its ‘place as chief 
among the aristocratic 
gentry of the Republic. 
True aristocrat as he was, 
he wrote that he thought 
‘‘a descent from a line of 
virtuous, independent New 
England farmers for a hun- 
dred and sixty years was a 
better foundation for it 
(family pride) than a de- 
scent from regal or noble 
scoundrels ever since the 
flood.” This proper pride 
in his honest descent he 
had, according to Mr. John 
T. Morse, one of his later 
biographers, ‘‘in the true 
American shape, and was 
influenced by it only in the 
direction of good. He was 
at once gratified and satis- 
fied with a lineage simply 
respectable.” 

His boyhood was much 
the same as that of other 
New England boys of that 
age, solid, industrious and 
religious, with the ingrained 
theological instinct of four 
generations of strict Puri- 
tans. Even in college he 
was yain with the vanity of 
conscious power, and dis- 
contented because there 
was no outlet for the facul- 
ties with which he knew he 
was gifted. On leaving col- 
lege he at first intended to 
become a clergyman, but 
while supporting himself 
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in the old college- graduate style vy schoolteaching, 
Ae determined to abandon that part of his life plan, 
2s well as dismiss certain hazy wishes to become a phy- 
sician, and devote himself to the law. Of course, the 
ministers of that day were rather more dictatorial and 
quarrelsome than modern religious shepherds ; but, to 
quote again from Mr. Morse’s book, ‘‘The figure of im- 
petuous, dogmatic, combative, opinionated, ‘energetic, 
practical, and withal liberal, John Adams in a pulpit is 
exceedingly droll. He was much too big, too enter- 
prising, too masterful for such a cage. . . . His irre- 
pressibly secular nature would have been constantly pro- 
truding at one point or anotker from beneath the clerical 
raiment. It would have been inevitable that, sooner or 
later, he should escape altogether from the uncongenial 
thralldom, at the cost of a more or less serious waste of 
time and somewhat ridiculous process of change.” 

Luckily enough, however, the unwise plan was fated 
to abandonment, and in 1756, though violently opposed 
by ‘‘ uncles and other relations, full of the most illiberal 
prejudices against the law,” he entered the law office of 
one Mr. Putnam, and attacked the study of the law with 
characteristic energy and persistency. Most modern law 
students would give up in disgust and conscious inca- 
pacity .if required to follow the course of reading which 
John Adams went through. Justinian’s Institutes, with 
Vinnius’s Notes, Bracton, Britton, Fleta, Glanville, and 
all the other host of voluminous Latin works, which 
filled the law libraries of those days, were so diligently 
studied by the ardent young man, that in two years’ time 
he was admitted to the Bar, and very soon afterward 
founded a successful practice in Boston. 

His natural pugnacious qualities made him an excel- 
lent combatant in the legal,arena, and he bad so faith- 
fully studied his profession that he easily accomplished 
a vast deal of work. ‘I believe,” he one time said, ‘‘ no 
lawyer in America ever did so much business as I did 
afterward in the seventeen years that I passed in the 
practice at the Bar for so little profit.” It was no idle 
boast, for throughout his life John Adams never shrunk 
from work, and withal had rather a contempt for mere 
acquisition. 

His marriage, in his thirtieth year, to Abigail Smith, 
daughter of a clergyman, and descended, through her 
mother, from the notable Quincy family, was perhaps the 
greatest event in his life up to that time ; for the strong 
mind and generous heart which has made Abigail Adams’s 
name a synonym for all that is noble and womanly were 
just the qualities which should appear in the helpmeet of 
aman like John Adams, whose singular ability was often 
obscured by obstinuecy, censoriousness and suspicious- 
ness. 

During the exciting decade of 1765 to 1775 he per- 
formed useful work for his country as well as diligent 
labor in his profession. He was opposed to the lawless 
spirit of mob resistance to the Stamp Act of 1765, which 
culminated in the burning in effigy of Oliver, the stamp- 
distributor, and the sacking of the houses of Governor 
Hutchinson and other officials. Such a course of agita- 
tion was contrary to his ideal of propriety, but he was 
none the less a malcontent. He drew up petitions in 
Braintree, and prepared instructions for the representa- 
tive of that town in the Legislature, which were widely 
adopted by other towns. , 

The Stamp Act was no joke to the business men of 
Boston, On the one hand, the authorities prevented 
them from carrying on trade without stamps, and, on the 
other, the populace were determined to have nothing to 
do with men who complied with the law. The law 
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courts were closed, and business was at a stand. Adams 
himself thought he was ruined financially, for, thougk 
overwhelmed with business of all kinds, there was no 
possibility of obtaining a trial at law, or even the settle- 
ment of a claim. 

The first scheme for killing the Stamp Act was a petj- 
tion to the General Court to do away with this obstruc- 
tion. Mr. Adams, with his older legal friends, James 
Otis and Jeremiah Gridley, was retained to press the pe- 
tition. According to John Quincy Adams, his father 
seems to have taken the strongest ground on this ques- 
tion, which was then entirely new to lawyers. ‘‘ Mr. Otis 
reasoned with great learning and zeal on the judges’ 
oaths, etc.; Mr. Gridley, on the great inconveniences that 
would ensue from the interruption of justice.”” Mr. Adams 
went much deeper into the question, for he ‘ grounded 
his argument on the invalidity of the Stamp Act, it not 
being in any. sense our act, having never consented 
to it.” 

Such an argument was notbing less than a declaration 
of independence, for, if the British Government had a 
right to govern its colonies, it could not be deprived of 
the power of taxing them, without losing, at the same 
time, its power to govern them. He pnrsued a similar 
line of argument in defending John Hancock against a 
suit brought to recover customs duties on certain smug- 
gled goods which that trading statesman had managed to 
get landed. 

John Adams was now a leader of the opposition to 


Great Britain, and in those troubled times men of his: 


persistent nature and great abilities were really needed. 
He soon, however, gave evidence that he was no courtier 
of public opinion. 

On March 5th, 1770, oceurred the famous Boston Mas- 
sacre. A disorderly crowd of ‘‘ Sons of Liberty ” stoned 
the soldiers on King Street (now State Street). Captain 
Preston ordered his men to fire, and five of the crowd 
were killed and others wounded. The officer and soldiers 
were forthwith tried for murder. Adams and Josiah 
Quincy were asked to conduct the defense, and though 
pecuniary annilfilation seemed certain to befall any law- 
yer who attempted to shield the prisoners from the wrath 
of the public, they both promptly accepted the trust, and 
succeeded in securing acquittals for all but two of them. 
The soldiers had merely done their duty in repress- 
ing violence, and were, of course, guilty only of justifia- 
ble homicide, It was all wrong that two should have 
been found guilty and punished by branding in the hand, 
and John Adams both felt and expressed an active sym- 
pathy for them. 

It is necessary to pass rapidly through the history of 
his life, but cnough has been noted of the early events to 
show how he obtained his great influence among the ad- 
visers of the revolted colonies. Prior to the battle of 
Lexington, in 1775, he had been a member of the General 
Court from Boston, and had so conducted himself that, 
in 1774, he was appointed as one of the five representa- 
tives of Massachusetts in the first Continental Congress, 
then held at Philadelphia. The journey thither was the 


most fatiguing of triumphs, for, at every town on the 


way, ‘‘the travelers were received with flattering atten- 
tions. The people turned out in crowds, bells were rung, 
even cannon were fired.” But such a journey, pleasant 
as it was, could not fail. to be wearisome, and the tired 
delegates were glad enough when they reached the scene 
of their active duties. 

In Philadelphia, the earnest New Englander found an 
entire change of scene. The Pennsylvanians were deter- 
mined to avoid even the name of independence, and the 
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“barons of the South " scarcely hated tyranny as much as 
the republican spirit of Massachuse‘'*. There was a deal 
of hard drinking in the Quaker City in those days before 
temperance agitation was heard of. It sounds oddly 
enough in his diary that ‘‘we went with Mr. William 
Burrell to his store, and drank puch, and ate dried 
smoked sprats with him ;” and, lisa: an the day, he had 
‘“‘an elegant supper, and we drank sentiments till eleven 
o'clock. Lee and Harrison were very high. Lee had 
dined with Dickinson, and drank burgundy the whole 
afternoon.” 

Even after the battle of Lexington, the Conciliationists, 
led by John Dickinson, of Philadelphia, were a great 
power in Congress. They were afraid of the conse- 
quences of defeat, and, besides, feared the ardent and im- 
pulsive New Englanders, who, having gone too far to 
safely retreat themselves, were determined to carry the 
rest with them. Dickinson’s wife was constantly beg- 
ging him to make his peace with the English Govern- 
ment, and his mother said to him : ‘Johnny, you will be 
hanged ; your estate will be forfeited and confiscated ; 
you will leave your excellent wife a widow, and your 
children orphans, beggars and infamous.” 

No wonder that a man subjected to domestic upbraid- 
ings of this nature was not inclined to hurry on the steps 
of a rebellion. But there was no holding back the ardent 
advocates of independence. Dickinson might get com- 
missions for the settlement of differences appointed, but 
Adams would as often secure votes of Congress advising 
the establishment of local State governments, thus neu- 
tralizing the effect of the olive branch offered to the 
British Government. He also managed to secure the 
vote of Congress which adopted the army assembled at 
Cambridge as the military force of the confederated 
colonies, and secured the appointment of General Wash- 
ington to the chief command. Up to that time the 
army had had no authority for action, and every soldier 
was without the pale of military protection, but now he 
was the officer of Congress. ° 

His life was a busy one in the second session of the 
Continental Congress. According to his diary, he was 
“engaged in constant business from seven to ten in the 
morning in committee, from ten to four in Congress, and 
from six to tem again in committee ;” not a small day’s 
work for even the strongest man; and it affected his 
health so seriously that he was himself afraid of break- 
ing down. 

He had signal good fortune in being placed on im- 
portant committees, especially in having a seat in the 
board which prepared the Declaration of Independence. 
The work of preparing the Declaration was left to Jef- 
ferson, but the support in Congress was Adams's tas]. 
Franklin was old, Jefferson could not talk, Livingston 
and Sherman were not combative enough to be trusted 
to argue a motion which meant final severance from 
Great Britain or utter ruin to every man connected with 
it. And Adams performed his task admirably—coaxing, 
wheedling, arguing, threatening, debating and denounc- 
ing, until, on July 2d, 1776, he was backed by a sufficient 
majority. He was the ‘colossus of that debate,” as Jef- 
ferson gratefully remarked. ‘‘The Atlas of Independ- 
ence,” said another member with hearty praise. It is fair 
to note that July 4th has been selected as Independence 
Day, but the Declaration was adopted on July 2d. Of 
this memorable day, Adams wrote : ‘‘ The second day of 
July, 1776, will be the most memorable epoch in the his- 
tory of America. Iam apt to believe that it will be cele- 
brated by succeeding generations as the great anniversary 
festival. . . . It ought to be solemnized with pomp and 


parade, with shows, games, sports, bells, bonfires, and 
illuminations, from one end of this continent to the 
other, from this time forward for evermore.” The 
small and great boys of this Republic can answer whe- 
ther or not his enthusiastic hopes have been realized. — 

In the early part of 1778, Mr. Adams started on his first 
mission. It had then become evident that quite as much 
was to be accomplished for the young colonies by diplo- 
macy as by warfare. The American Commissioners in 
France were Franklin, Arthur Lee and Silas Deane. Of 
these, Franklin was old and sluggish ; Lee was not versed 
in diplomatic methods, and Deane, with the best i in- 
tentions in the world, was impetuous and reckless. It 
was therefore deemed best that the energetic yet con- 
servative New Englander should take Deane’s place, 

His work was admirably done. His natural arrogance 
won the respect of the French nobility. His skillful 
handling of the questions at issue resulted in the Fr ench 
alliance, and, later on, in the establishment of a much 
needed credit with the bankers of Amsterdam. His com- 
panion at the French court was his son, John Quiney 
Adams, the boy who inherited all the arrogance and 
sturdy ability of his father, tempered by the more even 
genius of Abigail Adams, his mother. In 1783, when 
Franklin and John Adams negotiated the treaty which 
finully severed the colonies from England, Mr. Adams 
supposed that his work abroad was done; but Congress, 
recognizing the value of his diplomatic ability, commis- 
sioned him, with Franklin and Jefferson, to negotiate 
treaties of commerce with such foreign nations as should 
be willing to make them. This kept him abroad until 
1785, when he was appointed Minister to Great Britain. 

Mr. Adams was proud of his new distinction, but felt 
the weight of responsibility thus placed upon his shoul- 
ders. The King (George III.) received him pleasantly 
at first, but afterward treated him with that studied 
coldness and neglect which is the most unpleasant expe- 
rience possible to an envoy, because it cannot be re- 
sented. The English nobility followed the royal exam- 
ple, and rigidly excluded the ambassador of the new 
nation from their social life. But Adams consoled him- 
self in the true family way, by imputing their neglect to 
shame for ill behavior. But he was far from comfortable, 
living as he did in retirement, upon a mean salary, and 
to the end of his days he never forgave England and 
Englishmen for sending him to Coventry in the true in- 
solent British way. In 1788, after the acceptance of his 
resignation, he set sail for home, where to his gratifica- 
tion, his long and eminent services were ‘at once re- 
cognized by election to the Vice-presidency, with an 
understanding that he should succeed to the highest 
office on the retirement of Washington. 

Little need be said of his services as Vice-president. 
The duty of presiding over the Senate, with no oppor- 
tunity to take part in its deliberations, was so irksome to, 
one of his temperament, that but for the prize beyond 
he would not have accepted the offer. 

Eight years of the second office soon passed by ; Adams 
was the recognized candidate of the Federalists, and Jef- 
ferson of the Opposition. At the last moment, Alexander 
Hamilton—then dictator of the Federal party—attem pted, 
by a scheme of questionable political morality, to so 
manipulate the votes of the Electoral College that Thomas 
Pinckney, candidate for the Vice-presidency, should get 
the first office and Mr. Adams, the second. A more com- 
pliant President would have suited the domineering New 
York lawyer much better than one like Mr. Adams, full 
as able, and quite as dictatorial, as himself. But the 
scheme fell through ; Hamilton had over-estimated his 
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settled all difficulties with 
that nation upon an honor- 
able basis ; and, leaving the 
United States free to deal 
with England alone, prac- 
tically disposed of the Eng- 
lish difficulties at the same 
time. 

But such action could 
only end in the destruction 
of the Federal party, for, if 
the Federal President was 
independent of his party, 
there was no reason for its 
existence. Like Samson, 


Adams tore down the 
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fall. Pickering and Mc- 
Henry deserted his Cabinet, 
and Hamilton, intriguing 
everywhere ‘against him, 
was so successful as to 
leave no choice for the 
Electoral College, and thus 
threw the election into the 
hands of Jefferson in the 
House of Representatives. 
In a whirlwind of mor- 
tification, disappoint ment 
and rage, Mr. Adams left 


Washington at midnight on 
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strength ; and the only result was a natural resentment 
against the schemer which the new President never 
afterward laid aside. 

John Adams was one of the few Presidents who can be 
called independent. Though his Cabinet was filled by 
submissive adherents of Hamilton, he never allowed him- 
self to be governed, or deviated from what he deemed his 
patriotic policy. During his administration (1797—1801), 
the question at issue was the method to be adopted in 
treating with France and England. France, governed by 
Jacobins and Terrorists, shut up American ships in her 
harbors and confiscated their cargoes. England im- 
prisoned American seamen and laid embargoes which de- 
stroyed American trade. Both countries despised the 
weakness of the new nation and plundered it at will. 
There was no comfort to be obtained from Congress, for, 
while ‘‘ Jefferson berated England,” and ‘‘ Hamilton re- 
viled France,” all the parties knew that the United States 
had not the means for offensive war. Mr. Adams dis- 
liked England from the bitter experience of his career as 
Minister there, and had an ample and well-founded dis- 
trust for France, caused by his knowledge of the then 
rulers and largely by the infinitely disgraceful proposals 
of Talleyrand to accept bribes in settlement of all diffi- 
culties. A man of less ability would have destroyed him- 
self and his conntry in such an exigency, but Mr. Adams, 
alternately threatening and conciliating, arrogant and 
gentle. vet never committing himself, waited till the right 
moment came’ when*ha“sétit’a special messenger—Vans 
Murray—to France, with instructions which, for time, 


the last day of his term, 
without going through the 
conventional politeness of 
welcoming his successor. 
He returned to his home 
at Quincy, where he lived 
peacefully for more than a 
quarter of a century longer, 
having the gratification of seeing his family receive, in 
the person of his son John Quincy Adams, the unique 
honor of a second election to the Presidency. On July 
4th, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of what he deemed the 
greatest work of his life—the argument in behalf of the 
Declaration of Independence—both he and Jefferson, its 
author, passed quietly over the silent river into the lend. 
of shades. 

John Quincy Adams, born in 1767, possessed, in a 
marked degree, all the qualities which are associated 
with the family name. Indomitable perseverance, un- 
wearied diligence, haughty arrogance, fearlessness, ob- 
stinacy, censoriousness and genuine mental excellence 
marked every step of his life from childhood to the 
grave. He may be said to have commenced public life 
when ten years old, for at that age he crossed the 
Atlantic with his father on that famous diplomatic 
journey which, had they been captured, might have 
ended in a traitor’s death for the father and long exile 
for the son. At this age, while in Paris, he began his 
diary with resolutions and sentiments absurdly old for a 
child of ten, but which, if compared with the rest of the 
huge journal, show that even then he was much the sama 
as in after years. At fourteen, he acted as private secre- 
tary of Francis Dana, envoy of the colonies to Russia, 
and, two years later, he assisted in the preparation of the 
papers connected with the treaty of peace which ended 
the Revolutionary War. 

* That a lad of eighteen, after ‘such an experience, who 
had been his own master ever since he could remember, 
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should have voluntarily submitted himself to the rules 
of school life is nothing short of wonderful. But the 
younger Adams, however, saw that his experience needed 
the tempering training of education. He, therefore, re- 
turned and worked so diligently, that in two years he 
entered the junior class at Harvard, and graduated with 
high honors in 1787. He then entered the law office of 
Theophilus Parsons, afterward Chief - justice of Massa- 
chusetts, and was admitted to the Bar in 1790, at the age 
of twenty-three. He opened an office in Boston, and, 
after the customary waiting period, obtained a good prac- 
tice. He was a controversialist from the first. Like a 
good Puritan, he attacked Thomas Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of 
Man,” which was published in 1791, and, also, discussed 
foreign relations, in letters signed by pseudonyms, 
with such ability, that General Washington, always on 
the alert for able diplomats, nominated him, in 1794, as 
Minister Resident at the Hague—a birthday present, for 
his commission arrived on that anniversary. 

He had scarcely reached the scene of his labors when 
Marshal Pichegru took possession of the Netherlands 
and established the Batavian Republic. All other en- 
voys and ministers left for their own governments, but 
Mr. Adams remained, though in sore doubt of the pro- 
priety of his course. However, he was sustained at 
home, and even sent on an informal mission to England, 
after which President Washington transferred him to the 
court of Portugal. 

When his father became President, there was some 
doubt felt about the propriety of his continuing in office, 
but Washington publicly 
declared that ‘‘ well-merit- 
ed promotion ought not to 
be kept from” Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, “‘foretelling 
for him a distinguished 
future in the diplomatic 
service ;’ and so he was re- 
tained, though changed 
from Portugal to Prussia. 
Oddly enough, on his en- 
trance to Berlin, he was 
“‘questioned at the gates 
by a dapper lieutenant, who 
did not know, until one of 


elected to the State Senate, and soon after to the United 
States Senate at Washington. There was little plezsure 
for him in that straggling village, without churches and 
almost without houses. The Federalists hated him for 
his father’s sake, and the Jeffersonian Republicans, re- 
cognizing a chip of the old Adams block, stamped upon 
every suggestion he made. But ‘‘all things come to 
those who wait.” The great embargoes, declared by 
France and England, were destroying the commerce of 
the United States, and the British policy of impressing 
American seamen was carried to such lengths that thou- 
sands of free-born American citizens were imprisoned 
and forced to work on British ships-of-war. The policy 
of the Federal party in Massachusetts, by which Mr. 
Adams held his seat in Congress, was to endeavor in 
every way to conciliate England ; but the young Senator 
refused to be forced by partisan considerations into a 
policy which he deemed unpatriotic. Consequently, after 
the affair between the Leopard and the Chesapeake, in 
which a British warship fired on the United States man- 
of-war, killed three men and wounded sixteen others, 
and then boarded our vessel and took off four sailors, he 
would not consent longer to take part in the slavish 
counsels of his party. He not only attended a meeting 
of Jeffersonian Republicans in Boston, but was even on a 
committee which pledged the assemblage to co-operate 
‘in any measures, however serious,” to revenge this in- 
jury. In the same year (1807) he joined in the committee 
report which brought forward the great Embargo Act, and 
practically destroyed the commerce of New England for 
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his private soldiers ex- 
plained to him, who the 


United States of America 
were.” After executing a 
treaty of peace and com- 
merce with Prussia, at the 
end of his father’s admin- 
istration, he was recalled, a 
move, as Mr. Morse notes 
in his biography of John 
Quincy Adams, ‘ probably 
dictated by a vindictive 
desire to show how wide 
was the gulf of animosity 
which had opened between 
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the family of the disap- 
pointed ex- President and 
his triumphant rival.” 

The young diplomat at 
once returned to his law 
officé in Boston. But he 
was one of those men who 
* cannot be kept out of pub- 
lic life: “He ‘was at once 
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more than a decade. It is not easy to imagine the wrath 
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However, pleasure formed little part in his scheme of 


and dismay of his New England supporters. He was ! life, and so he departed for London, where he had been 


abused with every epithet which could be applied to 
Judas Iscariot, and very promptly rebuked by a vote 


of the Massachusetts Legislature, which elected James 


Lloyd to succeed him in the Senate. The Embargo Act 
was a good thing at the time, for though it closed all the 


ports of New England, it doubtless saved an immense 
It ruined New Bed- | 
ford, Portsmouth, Salem and Newburyport, becatse it | 


amount of property from seizure. 


was not repealed when the need was over. 

In 1809, John Quincy Adams was made Minister to 
Russia by President Madison, the Republican successor 
of Thomas Jefferson. He was warmly received at St. 
Petersburg. Familiar from boyhood with the etiquette 
of diplomacy, he was an admirable Minister. The Czar 
and all the officials of the Russian Government were 


polite and friendly toward him, though, like all Ameri- | 


can envoys abroad, he was so cramped by his small salary 
that he could nox live in the magnificent style affected by 
the ambassadors of other nations. ‘‘I have not seen you 
for a hundred years,” the Emperor once remarked to 
him, playfully. Mr. Adams searcely knew how to reply, 
because he had absented himself from court from mo- 
tives of ec.nomy, However, the Emperor relieved him 
from embarrassment by saying, with a smile: ‘‘ Perhaps 
this is due to financial reasons.” 

Mr. Adams’s next public service was as American com- 
missioner to settle the terms of the peace which ended 
the War of 1812. His principal associate was Henry Clay, 
and the story of their life at Ghent is very amusing. The 
English commissioners were determined to deprive the 
United States of territory, some of which was to be ceded 
to the Indians and the rest to England. More than this, 
they insisted that the United States should have no forts 
on the Great Lakes, and that the English should have a 
- right to navigate the Mississippi. In fact, they started 
out on the principle of claiming everything. For months 
the negotiation dragged slowly on. Mr. Adams spent his 
time, after his pious New England fashion, in decorous 
pleasures and rigid moral life. Clay, on the contrary, 
after the free customs of the West, had jolly times, turn- 
ing night into day, and extracting all possible pleasures 
from cards and wine. 
mit the British claims, and they would not recede from 
their position ; but at last, when it seemed likely that the 
negotiations would be fruitless, and Clay was making 
ready to go home, both parties seem to have made up 
their minds that a treaty which should condone the past 
and leave questions of such importanee as the fisheries 
and the Mississippi for future arbitration was better 
than none. And such a treaty was drawn and signed in 
1814. It was an extraordinary conclusion, for the Eng- 
lish Government did not care to conclude a peace unless 
it could get what if wanted, which was the abandonment 
of the right of fishing in the Canadian waters by Ameri- 
can vessels, and the free navigation of the Mississippi for 
English ships. Mr. Adams, mindful of the prescriptive 
rights of Yankee fishermen, would never have granted 
the first ; and Clay, as a Westerner, would never have con- 
sented to the second. But a strong party in England, 
headed by Lord Liverpool, were in favor of peace. Lord 
Castlereagh, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, dared 
not risk his opposition, and so both matters were left 
open. However, peace was required in America, and 
a treaty which left questions open was good, if none 
better was obtainable. 


Up to May, 1815, Mr. Adams resided in Paris,-where of - 


Adams, of course, would not ad- | 


‘appointed envoy. Two years of service, marked by 


events of small importance, followed, and in 1817 he 
started homeward once more. He had been appointed 
Seeretary of State by President Monroe. Those who 
lave observed the lives of such of American Ministers to 
England as have not had large private means will not 
doubt that he was glad to be recalled to a country where 
a great public official was respected in spite of lack of 
wealth. 

Although Washington was a dreary village in those 
days, there was no lack of jollity and festivity. The 
French Minister gave dinners and dancing parties. Henry 
Clay and his friends passed their nights at cards and 
wine, and their days in public business. But the puri- 
tanical New Englander shunned these dangerous pas- 
times. He would not drink with wine-bibbers nor game 
with gamesters. A dancing party, in his eyes, was no- 
thing but a place where a man of dignity capered about 
like a little dog. He preferred to go to bed in good 
sea3on, to get up often long before daybreak, and to 
labor assiduously the livelong day. His favorite exercise 
was swimming in the Potomac, where he accomplished 
feats which would have been extraordinary for a young 
and athletic man. 

The first important question, which arose in his new 
office was the settlement of the boundaries of the Leuis- 
iana purchase. Spain was threatening war, and had ample 
excuse, for General Jackson, careless of law, had marched 
to and fro in Florida, then a Spanish possession, hang- 
ing people in his own lawless way. The Spanish Ambas- 
sador was, in Mr. Adams’s words, ‘‘cold, calculating, 
wily, always commanding his own temper, proud becanse 
he is a Spaniard, ete.” However, Spain wished a treaty 
as much as the United States, and had quite as little 
desire for war. And so, Mr. Adams, by the aid of the 
French Minister, managed to accomplish the treaty by 
which Florida was ceded to the Republic, and the Ar- 
kansas and Red Rivers made the southern boundary, 
though Henry Clay strongly opposed the treaty, and 
Crawford of Georgia, for so many years an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Presidency, did his best to destroy the 
negotiation with the hope of preventing Adams from 
becoming his competitor. 

The famous ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,” so called, was the 
work of Mr. Adams. It was, in effect, that, while the 
United States would not attempt to establish its Govern- 
ment in any part of the Old World, it would contest the 
right of any Old World Government to establish itself 
in any part of the Western Hemisphere not already oceu- 
pied. This doctrine wes called into being by the dis- 
cussion of the right of Russia to the great territory now 
ealled Alaska. Mr. Adams told the Russian Minister 
that ‘we should contest the rights of Russia to any terri- 
torial establishment on this continent, and that we 
should assume distinctly the principle that the American 
continents are no longer subjects for any new European 
colonial establishments.” This new principle was mo- 
mentous, as Mr. Morse’s book points out, in 1823, at the 
time of the South American revolutions. The combined 
European Governments meditated an interference in be- 
half of Spain and Portugal, but did not put their thoughts 
into acts, for according to the Monroe Doctrine, as enun- 
ciated by Mr. Adams, the United States would not per- 
mit the Powers which should thus interfere to have any 
reward in the shape of territory for. their interested aid. 

An amusing incident.of Mr. Adams’s career as Secretary 


course, he saw the great events of the fall of Napoleon. | of State arose in connection with his dealing with Strat. 
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ford Canning, of the English Embassy, who wished to 
have the United States join in a sort of a crusade against 
the slave trade. Mr. Canning, who expected to find a 
compliant spirit in the American Cabinet, especially when 
addressed by the represeutative of so great a Power as 
England, was astonished to find in the Secretary of 
State a man quite as proud and punctilious as himself, 
much more dignified, equally determined to exact re- 
spect, and every whit as skillful in the use of that diplo- 
matic language which only half vails an Homeric anger 
under polite language. It is obvious that the Republic 
could not consent to the search of American vessels, sup- 
posed to be engaged in the slave trade, even if the for- 
eign Power which did it intended only to put down that 
traffic. Ths War of 1812, barely ended, had not settled 
the question of the right of England to impress American 
seamen, and it would have been absurd to have conceded 
that right at that time on any pretext. 
gladiators. Mr. Adams would request Mr, Canning to 
put his communications;in writing, and Mr. Canning 
would ask if ke refused any further conferences, It 
amounted to little, however, for the English Government 
cared nothing about the question, and Mr. Adams, who 
loved a contention, rather enjoyed sharpeuing his wea- 
pons in a contest where he had nothing to lose. 

Just before the election of 1824, Crawford broke down 
under a paralytic shock. This left the National Repub- 
licans with only two candidates, Clay and Adams, while 
the opposition were led by General Jackson. 
Electoral College, Jackson had most votes, but not a ma- 
jority, and when the election was transferred to Congress, 
Clay’s influence secured Mr. Adams’s election as Presi- 
dent. He had done nothing to help himself. 
old Roman, he could see no honor in an election obtained 
by petty methods. He could not have been elected with- 
out Clay’s generous help, but there is no trace of a bar- 
gain between them, either in preceding events or in any 
action of either party during Mr. Adams’s administra- 
tion. It would have been unnatural if both parties had 
not been accused of bargaining at such a moment, when 
one man had it in his power to name the President of the 
Republic ; but, though Mr. Adams made Clay Secretary of 
State, his chardcter for scrupulous integrity was such 
that slander left him unsmirched. His countrymen, 
frieuds and enemies, would not credit John Randolph's 
biting sneer at ‘‘ the coalition of Blifil and Black George— 
the combination, unheard of till then, of the Puritan and 
the blackleg.”” And Americans are scarcely yet done with 
laughing at the duel between Clay and Randolph, caused 
by this harangue, in which Randolph went to the field 
with a bolster buttoned under his coat so as to equalize 
his size with that of Clay, who always averred that he 
shot Randolph through the middle, but did not hit him, 
- because his body was not there. Jackson always believed 
that he had been swindled out of the office by such a cor- 
rupt bargain, but the only attempt made to prove it 
failed most ludicrously. 

The career of John Quincy Adams in the Presidency 
was not marked by any great events. He had so well 
performed his work as Secretary of State that foreign 
affairs were settled, and in domestic matters there was 
little to do except to get ready for the election of 1828. 
In this, Mr. Adams seriously disappointed his friends by 
conduct which history must deem patriotic, but which 
from the point of personal interest was extremely poor 
policy. All the offices were in the hands of his enemies, 
who had used. them unscrupulously to oppose his elec- 
tion, and meant to do so again. He was urged to use his 
power to put them out and replace them by a band of 


They fenced like | and when, at sixty years of age, he retired to what he:sup- 


‘ous and censorious as his father ever was. 


| nessecean. 


personal followers devoted to his interests. But Adams 


was nct the man to listen to advice of this nature. Stead- 
fastly pursuing his policy of making his Government re- 
spected at home and feared abroad, he looked confidently 
for his reward to the people who had trusted him. How- 
ever, though such a policy wins respect in the end, it 
rarely obtains immediate reward. Jackson was a dashing 
soldier whose exploits had won the admiration of the 
people. Adams was a cold civilian who had earned the 
honors of statesmanship. Jackson hated Adams with the 
virulence of an unbridled nature, and the chance which 
the latter neglected, of perfecting his political plans by 
conduct entirely opposed to the good of the civil service, 
gave the election of 1828 to the brave but ignorant Ten- 
As has been said, Mr. Adams’s Presidential 
term was uneventful, but useful. He preserved thosa 
daily habits of activity which had marked his life hitherto, 


posed was to be private life, lie was still hale and hearty, 
thongh troubled by watery eves. His reputation; was 
still great, for New England was devoted to his intetests, 
but his disappointment had made him quite as acrimoni- 
He wag not 
the man, however, to pose as.a-common scold, and, but 
for his diary, steadily kept from childhood till deakh, it 
would not be known that, to him, many men whose: 
names are great in history were ‘‘ skunks of party ‘slan- 


_der; images of great men stamped upon base metal,” 


In the | 


and the like. 
After Jackson had obtained his overwhelming victory 


‘in 1828, and took the Presidency in 1829, Mr. Adams 
| thought his work was done, and returned, as he sup- 


Like an | 


| 


after term, to represent its interests at Washington. 


posed, to spend the rest of his life in retirement. But. 
rest and peace were not suited to that energetic nature, 
and it is probable that no more welcome news ever came 
to him than that of his election to Congress in 1830, after 
a year and a half of private life. And it was no humilia- 
tion to one who believed that an ex-President of the 
United States would not ‘‘be degraded by serving as a 
selectman if elected thereto by the people.” 

He did not know it, but it has proved that, after serving 
asa diplomat at the most important posts abroad, after 
eight years of work as Secretary of State, and four years 
in the highest office, the real work of this man, nearly 
sixty-four years of age, was yet to be done in the lower 
branch of the National Legislature. The old Plymouth. 
Congressional district honored itself from this time until 
his death, eighteen years later, by sending him, term. 
At 
one time he was a candidate for the Governorship of 
Massachusetts on the anti-Masonic ticket, and so potent 
was the spell of his name that there was no election by 
the people, and the contest had to be decided by the 
Legislature. But as his name had been used against his 
wishes, and he felt the vast importance of his work in 
Congress, he withdrew from the final contest. 

Mr. Adams hated slayery, as he always hated crimes 
against liberty. Heretofore he had not been in a posi- 
tion to attack the great ‘‘ institution,” but now, as a. 
great general picks out the strongest enemy for annibila- 
tion, he selected slavery and the extension of slave ter- 
ritory for objects of incessant attack. Few statesmen 
of that day cared to provoke encounters.with the able- 
men of the South. Every weapon was used to destroy 
all who dared to oppose any of their audacious plans. 
for ruling the Government. The ex- President, how- 
ever, would not have been an Adams if he had been 
afraid of one or all of the friends of slavery. From 


lis seat in the Lower House he presented petition after 
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THE ADAMS ACADEMY, BRAINTREE, FOUNDED BY JOHN ADAMS. 


Petition for every kind of scheme for abolishing the na- | ous mob of Southern members groaned and hissed until 
tional disgrace. His rounded form, bald head, shaking | the legislative chamber was a babel of dissonance, the 
hand and watery eyes were terrible to the Southern hosts, | spectators in the galleries could always hear his shrill, 
for they belonged toa man who did not fear them. On | piercing voice, shfieking out anathemas upon slavery, 
every petition-day he was there to represent the multi- | and denouncing his opponents as ‘‘slave-breeders ! slave- 


tudes of requests which no : breeders !” Yet he was re- 
other man dared to lay be- i eee a _: - r spected, for while he was 
fore the House. His life | | fighting the desperate battle 
was threatened, but he did F ae | at the head of a party which 


not quail. His honor was 
assailed, but he did not 
concede a jot of his posi- 
tion. When it was moved 
that he should be censured 
for disrespect to the House, 
by introducing resolutions 
purporting to be from 
slaves, he laughed his op- 
ponents to scorn. When it 
was proposed to expel him 
for flagrant contempt of the 
House by the same con- 
duct, he had the temerity 
to hint that he rather ad- 
mitted that he despised his 
associates. He even played 
a severe joke upon the Re- 
presentatives by commenc- 
ing to read a petition in the 
usual form, which, being 
promptly hissed, he waited, 
and when quiet was re- 
stored, told them that it 
purported to be from Mis- 
sissippi slaves, and prayed 
that slavery be not abol- 
ished. When the tumultu- 


very frequently consisted of 
himself alone, and while his 
bitterest opponents named 
the officers of the House, 
his name was always at the 
head of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and his 
every word upon foreign 
relations was accepted for 
gospel. Time was kind to 
the censorious old gentle- 
man, for, during one organ- 
ization of the House, his 
masterly ability saved it 
from an error which would 
have destroyed its repre- 
sentative churacter. The 
election of five New Jersey 
members was contested, and 
the Clerk of the House at- 
tempted to pass them over 
until the House should 
have organized. But Mr. 
Adams would not allow 
that, for obviously those 
who held certificates were 
entitled to vote until the 
contest was settled. Adams's 
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firmness won the battle, and with it a new respect from 
his countrymen. 

The end came as he, perhaps, would have most de- 
sired. On February 21st, 1848, he appeared, as usual, in 
lis seat. The Speaker rose to put a question, but ‘‘ was 
suddenly interrupted by cries of ‘Stop! stop !— Mr. 
Adams!’ Some gentlemen near Mr. Adams had thought 
he was striving to rise to address the Speaker, when, in 
an instant, he fell over insensible. The House hastily 
adjourned.” He died on the field of his honorable bat- 
tles. ‘“‘This is the last of earti:z. I am content,” were 
the dying words of the second President which the great 
Massachusetts family gave to the country it has served 
so well. 

His domestic life has not been touched upon, but it 
may be said that he married early and happily, and that 
his wedded life lasted throughout his earthly days, and 
his children lived to do him honor. 

Charles Francis Adams inherited all the family quali- 
ties in a marked degree. He was born in 1807 at Bostoti, 
just after his father’s return from his first diplomatic ser- 
vice When he 
was two years old 
his father was 
appointed Minis- 
ter to Russia, and 
took his family, 
including the 
young child, with 
him to St. Peters- 
burg. Thus the 
man who was the 
son of one Presi- 
dent and the 
grandson of an- 
other was brought 
up in a diplomatic 
atmosphere. His 
_early studies were 
diligently pur- 
sued. As a child 
he learned Rus- 
sian, French and 
German from dif- 
ferent governesses, 
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TOMB OF CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, AT BRAINTREE, 


after the Russian method of instruction. When ten 
years old, he was.sent to school in England, where his 
father was Minister Plenipotentiary. At twelve, he re- 
turned to Boston and entered the Latin School, where 
he applied himself with such diligence that at fourteen 
he was ready to enter Harvard. He graduated from 
college with high rank at eighteen, and, after two years’ 
study under his father, and one year in Daniel Webster's 
law office, was admitted to the Bar. 

Politics were not so attractive to young men of ability 
in his day as they had been in his father’s youth. Pre- 
sident Jackson, who ranked fealty to himself above ca- 
pacity for public service, was the hero of the hour; and 
consequently when Charles Francis Adams was first asked 
to contest the nomination and election to the State Le- 
gislature, he refused. But he soon learned that he had 
grieved his father sorely by shutting his ears to the pub- 
lic call. It was a tenet of the elder gentleman's faith 
that no American can be too high- placed to serve the 
public. He had no patience with those who refuse on 
personal grounds. Consequently, like a good son, the 
younger man ac- 
cepted the invita- 
tion, which was 
renewed in 1831, 
and served in the 
Legislature with 
credit during six 
years, four of 
which were spent 
in the lower 
branch and two in 
the upper. 

Ilis reputation 
as a debater of the 
first rank was early 
made. Men like 
Choate, Webster 
and Everett culti- 
vated an acquaint- 
ance and intimacy 
with the boy in 
whom they saw 
the ripening seeds 
of statesmanship. 
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In 1844, the great Whig party was hopelessly divided 
‘by the questions of slavery and slavery-extension. The 
“conscience ’ Whigs vehemently opposed everything in 
the shape of territorial extension for the “ institution,” 
and the ‘‘ cotton” Whigs gravitated toward their ancient 
Democratic enemies. Henry Wilson, Charles Sumner, 
Horace Mann, and Anson Burlingame, the leaders of the 
conscience Whigs in Massachusetts, were glad enough to 
count amongst their strongest and ablest adherents the 
‘son of the ex-President who was then fighting the hate- 
ful national shame from his seat in Congress. It re- 
quired some courage in those days to oppose slavery in 
Boston, especially to uphold that opposition by coun- 
tenancing men like Garrison and Wendell Phillips, but 
when they spoke in Faneuil Hall against the annexation 
of Texas as a slave State, the chip of the old block, as 
fearless as were his father or grandfatlier, presided over 
the huge assemblage which gathered to hear the great 
anti-slavery orators and statesmen in the ‘‘ Cradle of 
Liberty.” 

in 1848, the young statesman was prominent enough 
to receive the nomination for the Vice-presidency on the 
Free Soil ticket headed by Martin Van Buren. Of course 
there was no possibility of an election. Indeed the ticket 
did net obtain a single electoral vote, but, nevertheless, 
it placed him in the front rank of statesmen opposed to 
slavery. 

The next ten years of his life were given to the task of 
preparing the works of his father and grandfather for 
publication. He had no need of laboring for money. 
The large landed interests which had kept his ancestors 
poor had so advanced in value that the family was rich, 
and the young man wisely profited by his fortune by with- 
drawing from money-making pursuits, and giving his 
attention to the study of the pclitical conditions of the 
national existence of this country. 

He was not suffered long to remain in retirement. In 
1858, the people of his district sent him to Congress, 
where he served until, at the outbreak of the Rebellion, 
President Lincoln sent him to represent this country in 
England. Never was a cool and able diplomatist more 
needed. England sympathized with the South, end 
wished success to the cause of slavery. She had ao na- 
tural affinity for the aristocracy of slave-holders, and be- 
sides, had many sound financial reasons for hoping that 
the cotton interests would triumph. 

Charles Francis Adams, a gentleman by birth and 
means, an aristocrat with all the personal pride of one 
who knows that it is his right to associate on equal terms 
witn the greatest of men; proud and domineering, yet 
cool, capable and persistent, he was just the man to deal 
with the English Government at a time when the United 
States could not enforce her rights by war, and England 
seemed determined to provoke a contest with her ancient 
provinces. Rebel vessels were fitted out in English 
ports, arms were purchased in English stores. \In fine, 
everything which a neutral government has no right to 
do was done in England with the tacit consent of the 
ruling powers. But at ev-ry turn Mr. Adams was at 
hand to file protests, demand interferences, give notices 
of claims for damages, and so pertinaciously mark every 
eviation from the rules of neutrality, that when the In- 
ernational Commission took up the task of settling the 
Alabama and other claims at Geneva, they found that 
Mr. Adams had already, and at the time, done all the 
work of collecting and ‘arranging evidence for - their 
consideration. 


Boston. It is only a few months, now, since he was 
gathered to his fathers, and he has left behind him a 
name which ranks with theirs for ability, probity and 
patriotism, though he did not achieve the crowning 
honor of the Presidency. ; 

The present generation of Adamses are notable men in 
the land. John Quincy Adams, Jr., has done excellent 
service in both branches of the State Legislature, has 
been a candidate for the Governorship of Massachusetts, 
and is now a trusted leader of the Democratic party. He 
has also obtained one of those crowning honors which, 
though they do not shine very publicly, are still eagerly 
sought after and not easily obtained. He is one of the 
Corporation of Harvard College, where, like a dutiful 
son, he followed the family example by graduating with 
honors. 

His brother, Charles Franeis Adams, Jr., now President 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, has won an enviable repu- 
tation as a financier. Years ago, his notable articles on 
railroad management gave him the prominence which 
has since resulted in his obtaining his present important 
position. It will be remembered that, a few years ago, 
he stirred the slumbering ideas of educators throughout 
the country by a masterly oration entitled ‘‘A College 
Fetich,” delivered before the Harvard Chapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society." Choosing for the foundation 
of his argument the assertion that everything taught 
should have the double object of mental training and 
usefulness in life, he maintained that in the study of the 
classics an immense amount of time is wasted without 
the obtaining of as many benefits as are obtainable from 
the study of languages and sciences used in daily life. 
Whether right or not, the alumni of his college may 
well be pleased to See this and other educational subjects 
treated in the true, fearless, independent Adams style. 

A younger brother, Brooks Adams, also a Harvard 
graduate, is one of the active lawyers of Boston, and 
is steadily winning a large practice. His book upon 
““The Emancipation of Massachusetts,” published a year 
or two ago, attracted much attention at the time and 
gave the author some fame in the literary world. 


Trew parodies can compare with that by Canning and 
Frere, of Southey’s inscription for the apartment in 
Chepstow Castle, where Henry Martin, the regicide, was 
imprisoned for thirty years. In imitation Canning and 
Frere wrote the following inscription for the door of the 


. Gell in Newgate, where Mrs. Brownrigg, the prenticecide, 


was confined previous to her execution : 


“For one long term, or ere her trial came, 
Here Brownrigg linger’d. Often have these cells 
Eehoed her blasphemies, as with shrili voice 
She scream’d ‘for fresh Geneva. Not to her 
Did the blithe fleids of Tothill, or thy street, 
St. Giles, its fair varieties expand ; 
“ Till at the last, in slow-drawn cart, she went 
To execution. Dost thou ask her crime ? 
She whipp’d two female ’prentices to death, 
And hid them in the coulhole. For her mind 
Shaped strictest plans of discipline. Sage schemes! 
Such as Ly ourgus taught, when at the shrine 
Of the Orthvan goddess he bade flog 
The little Sj;artans; such as erst chastised 
Our Milton when at college. For this act 
Did Brownrigg swing. Harsh laws! But time shail come 
When France shall reign, and laws be all rvpeal’d !” 


’ Whether for closeness of imitation of Southey’s poem, 


‘ His lfe-work ended with the Ministry to England. He | or for their covert satire upon the new revolutionary 


thenceforward lived at his home in Qniney and in 


ideas, these lines are remarkably clever. 


THE COMBAT OF BENI-MERED. 


NOON. 
By MIcHAEL FIELp, 


Fuxi1u Summer, and at noon: from a waste bed 
Conyolvulus, musk-mallow, poppies, spread 
The triumph of the sunshine overhead, 


Blue on the shimmering ash-trees lies the heat; 
It tingles on the hedgerows. The young wheat 
Sleeps, warm in golden verdure, at my feet. 


The pale, sweet grasses of the hayfleld blink; 
The heath-moofs, as the bees of honey drink, 
Suck thé deep bosom of the day. To think 


Of all that beauty, by the light defined, 

None shared my vision! Sharply on my mind 

Presses the sorrow: fern and flower are blind. 
July 12th. 


THE COMBAT OF BENI-MERED. 
By J. M. M. 


Tue steamer Vile de Madrid took from Marseilles a 
delegation of the Twenty-sixth Regiment of the Line to 
represent the regiment at the erection of a statue to Ser- 
geant Blandan at Boufarik. : 

Blandan was killed on April 12th, 1842, in the combat 
of Beni-Mered. 

His old companion-in-arms, M. Marchand, who is now 
sixty-seven years old, and who lives modestly at Amiens, 
gave to a Parisian journalist the following account: No; 
Thad not been very long in the service. I landed in 
December, 1841, so I had had only six months of service, 
but I knew pretty well how to load a gun. At the time 
of the combat we were sixteen men of the Twenty-sixth 
Regiment of the Line, two chasseurs of the Fourth Regi- 
ment, with their corporal, Villars, and adjutant, Ducros. 


After leaving Boufarik, we played pranks and sang like | 


young conscripts. Corporal Villars had two letters to 
carry to Blidah. In these, notice was given to the au- 


thorities of a provision-train that would arrive in two or | 


three days, so that a place might be prepared for their 
reception. ‘ 

Villars went on about fifty paces in advance of us with 
his two horsemen. We were ordered to escort him be- 
cause there might be some “spilling of rosewater ” on the 
way. Just before coming to the ravine of Beni-Mered, 
where the laurel-rose bushes grew quite high and thick, 
like a wood, Villars and his companions saw sume Arabs 
skulking, and then two standing like sentries in a certain 


place, and all 6n foot. Turning their horses and coming | 


to us, the corporal said to our sergeant, Blandan : 


“The enemy are in front. We might make a run for | 
it to Boufarik with our horses, but we must stay with | 


ou. 
Ona of his men was a youngster, named Ducasse, who 
that day, mounted an Arab horse for the first time, but 
the other was an old Chasseur d'Afrique with three 
chevrons on his arm. 

By this time the Arabs had got on their horses, and 
were coming against us, about a hundred strong. 

“Tf there are no more than these,” said I to my com- 
panions, ‘‘ we may do something.” Just then another lot 


appeared. ‘‘ Ah,” said I to myself, ‘‘this is getting com- | 


plicated.” But when a third lot came from another 
direction, ‘‘ Ah, old fellow,” said I, ‘‘ it’s finished ; you'll 
hever more see Amiens.” 

Our guns were already loaded. Blandan called out : 
“Fix bayonets.” 

The Arabs spread themselves out to surround us, led 
by one with a black burnoose and haying a large yataghan 
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in his hand. We were all ready when Blandan said, 
hs ; 

Some of the Arabs tumbled from their horses, but they 
returned our fire, and seven of our men fell, two dead 
and five wounded. The Arabs kept falling on all sides, 
but others rode up ata gallop, picked them tp and car- 
ried them off. ‘Then a mounted Arab came up within 
earshot and said, in broken French, to Blandan : 

‘* Sergeant, surrender. You will not be harmed.” 

“Frenchmen die, but don’t surrender,” answered the 
sergeant. 

The Arab turned and began to walk his horse quietly 
away. That insult vexed us. Blandan took good aim ai 
him, struck him just under the left shoulder and down 
he went. 

The fire became more lively, and another of our men 
was killed. 

Blandan was fair haired, and a good, brave fellow, but 
he insisted on obedience. When he gave an order it had 
to be obeyed. He was a gallant fellow. Just at this 
time he was struck by two balls in his two legs. In 
spite of that he stood up, and kept firing while the blood 
was running down over his leather gaiters, as he called 
ont: ‘‘ Fire away, my boys. Don’t let these rascals have 


| the honor of cutting off our heads.” 


As he bent down to pick up a cartridge to load his gun 
again, another ball struck him in the loins, and he fell, 
still calling out: ‘‘ Courage, my friends—courage.”’ 

We kept firing, though we were somewhat discour- 

aged. Our comrades kept falling, and finally only four 
of us were left, Bire, Stall, Giraud and I. You should 
have seen Low the Arabs closed in upon us; but they 
stopped firing for fear of hitting their own men, who were 
coming nearer all the time. 
' Suddenly they stopped their movement, and the old 
Chasseur d’Afriqne, the one with the three chevrons, 
who had been wounded, and who was sitting down, said : 
‘*Now, my friends, it’s all up with us. They are getting 
ready for the final charge, and they’ll trample us down 
like flies.” 

We stopped firing, and each of us took from the 
wounded an extra gun, that we loaded and laid down at 
our feet. Then, with fixed bayonets, we waited for the 
onset. By this time I was pretty well used up. I 
thought it was all over with us. My throat was dry, 
and was closing up as whex one has a fever; but sud- 
denly we perceived above the white burnooses a cloud 
of dust. I looked closely, and I saw how it was. A 
scouting party of the chasseurs was coming to our aid, 
drawn to us, no doubt, by the firmg. Ah! if you could 
have seen those Arabs, how they strained every nerve 
and flew away like lightning. Our chasseurs swept them 
away, squarely, till not one was left to dispose of. 

When that was done, nobie Colonel Moris came toward 
us and said : 

‘* Where is the sergeant ?” 

‘‘Here he is, colonel,” they said. 

Then the colonel dismounted, came up to fhe wounded 
man, and took off his cap to him. He next removed one 


of his epaulettes, took off the cross of the Legion of 


Honor from the breast of his coat and placed it on that 
of Blandan, putting the epaulette at the same time under 
one of his hands as he sat there. The serveant was as 


| pale as death. 


**T make you Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 
an officer in the French army,” said the colonel. 

You should have seen Blandan’s face. His eyes flashed 
with joy ; but, oh! how he suffered! Poor fellow, he 
di.d in about two hours, 
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We four that were left proposed to go on and see the | found her on the sofa, and put his hands down to her 
affair through, but the colonel said : face. There was no answering laugh. She was dead. 
““No! Boys, you’ve done enough for this time. Let | This is the story as it is always told. I believe it is the 
the others have a chance.” literal one. When time had softened this sorrow his sister 


So, after they had placed the dead and wounded on | was his great companion. She, also, died. Thus he lost 
stretchers and on mules, he sent us all back to Boufarik, | the two best-loved of his life. It seemed as if those he 
telling us that we must escort them home ; and so ended | cared for most were doomed to die. His betrothed, his 
the Combat of Beni-Mered. sister, his friend Rosetti (who does not remember the 
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INCIDENT IN A POET’S LIFE. | beautiful sonnet Rosetti wrote to him ?), his brother-in- 
x English lady who knew the late Philip Bourke law, O'Shaughnessy, young Maddox Brown, whose letters 


s : ‘i attest how much Philip Marston was to him, all went. 

Marston, the poet, well, writes of his personal history as | ,, “ys ” 
Sag F " a Now Philip, too, has gone. 

follows: ‘‘Philip’s history was tragic enough. Blind Samia a 
from his youth, he was engeged when quite a young man 
to a very beautiful girl with whom he was madly in love.| TRampue not under foot the little pleasures which are’ 
The time of their marriage was near. She was abroad | scattered in the daily path, and which, in eager search 
with him and her parents. Ido not know if she had been | after some great and exciting joy, we are apt to over- 
ill. Ithink not. Certain it is that the end came all in a| look. Why should we always keep our eyes fixed on the 
moment. He was seeking her, and called. There was no} bright, distant horizon, while there are ‘So many lovely 
answer. He groped round the room looking for her. He | roses in he garden in which we are permitted to walk ? 
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“WITH THE LIGHT FALLING ONE MOMENT ALL AROUND THEM, WHILE THE NEXT MOMENT SUNK THEM ONCE MORE IN THE 
BLACENESS OF A STORMY NIGHT, CLARICE ZADOUR AND WYNNE ARLINGHAM FACED ONE ANOTHER!” 


THE GRAVE BETWEEN THEM. 


By PROFESSOR CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE., 


CHAPTER I. 


IN THE SHADOW OF A LOST LOVE, 


Tr was 2s perfect an evening as ever Nature sent to 
give pleasure to men and women. 
fine, perhaps, as any that you could find anyw here in the 


The scenery was as | 


| 


whole earth. Nor “had art failed to beautify and adorn | 


Nature, adding to its charms all that wealth, and taste 
ever can add. : 
It was midnight. Two persons, a most beautiful and 
fascinating woman and a distinguished - looking man, 
walked slowly down a winding walk, with the per fumes | 


To the south lay the sea, a half-mile distant, calm— 
smooth—and as near silent as the eternal beat at Nature’s 
heart will ever let it become. Above it, to the south, 
was the full moon, touching the tiny waves with glints of 
silver, and seeming to melt sea and sky into one vaguely 


: seen border in the far-off distance. 


To the right, far—far away, across a wide stretch of 


: country, with houses and villages to be seen at intervals, 


rose a long. steep ridge of mountains, seeming to rise 


of the rarest and costliest of flowers loading the air about | high enough to hold the light-filled, bending sky on their 


them. © 
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broad shoulders, 
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To the left, the trees of the park down which this man 
and woman walked, shut off the view of what might be 
beyond. 

Behind them stretched the luxurious gardens and 
grounds which formed a fitting setting for the palatial 
residence which they had left on the very northern 
boundary of their world—their visible world — unless 
they raised their eyes above the things of earth, and 
looked toward the stars—and toward the unseen things 
beyond the stars. 

The great mansion was ablaze with lights from top to 
bottom. The gardens were illuminated with lanterns 
which seemed ambitious to conquer the moonlight, and 
even to rival the king of the day. Sweet, dreamy, en- 
trancing music, seeming to rise and fall in great billows 
of sound, and to sway and swing to and fro in the odor- 
ous air, came drifting down to them as they moved fur- 
ther and further away from the happy and careless 
throng they had left behind them. 

They were facing a future— their future —a lovers’ 
future, in this wonderful southern night. And their hot 
haarts were full of the glamour of the moonlight and the 
sea, full of the tropical might which creates in a day— 
and kills even more speedily. 

“You say you love me ?” questioned the man. 

It was not the first time he had asked the question. 
Dut he seemed to like to return again to the sweet query, 
and this dear woman's sweet answer. She gave him a 
look vhich no question but love’s demand ever called 
into a woman's face. 

**I do love you,” she said, passionately; ‘‘I love you 
with my whole heart and soul.” 

“IT em—am poor, you know ?” 

“IT know it. You were frank enough—brave enough, 
if you desire to call it that—to tell me the truth long ago 
—long ago.” 

The gentleman smiled. 

** Not so very long ago,” he said, reflectively ; ‘‘since it 
‘s only a week since I first met you.” 

“Ts—it—really—so short? I—I think I must make 
you beg my pardon for mentioning it. It seems as 
though I had been won too soon—too easily.” 

**God forbid !” said the gentleman, under his breath, 
and with a curious catch in his voice which sounded 
much like a sob ; ‘* God knows 1’ve worked hard for this 
blessing. If I had failed —failed-—” 

‘“ Well 2?” questioned she, stopping and facing him ; 
‘‘what if you had failed ?” 


‘‘Don’t ask me. I cannot bear to think of it. But I do | 


beg your pardon, dearest, for ever hinting that the time 
was not long, very long, since I first knew you.” 

“J didn’t ask you to do that. But I grant it, just the 
same. Isuppose a week is a short time. It was long 
enough, though, for another to find time to tell me of 
your poverty before you were ready to tell me your- 
self.” 

“‘Ah, 1 suppose that was Vinton ?” 

The lady bowed. 

“Tt was Vinton,” she replied, 

“T hate Vinton,’ began the gentleman, hotly ; “he is 
crafty, treacherous knaye, and——”’ 

The lady laughed. 

‘‘And he has the additionai fault of loving the woman 
you have won! JTadmit it. He has followed me, year 
after year, up and down the earth, here, there, every- 
where, devoted, patient, persistent, for more years than I 
really care to count. I think, though, that I was very 
young when he began to try to make love to me.” 

“ And you—you——” 
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**T’ve never given him the least encouragement in the 
world. I’ve never given him a smile more than I would 
the merest acquaintance, nor a warmer one; I haye never 
given him a kinder word than I have for my servants or 
my dog. You are not going to be jealous of Vinton, are 
you ?” 

“T_T think not, but——” 

““Would you like to know what I told him when he 
came tofsay you were poor, comparatively poor—I mean 
poor compared with me ?” 

“*TIf you please.” 

The lady’s face flushed a little. ‘She leaned a little 
heavier on her companion’s arm. She held her face a 
little nearer his. Her voice was not quite so loud as it 
had been. 

‘IT told him that—that I had enough for us both, if 
you wanted it and me!” 

““You did ?” 

“T did.” ' 

The man glanced about him, seeing the shores of the 
sea—where this woman’s ships sailed and traded to bring 
her gains; the mountains—which scarcely more than 
bounded her possessions in that direction; the farms 
which lay nearer them than the mountains were ; and tle 
homes of her tenants, and the mansion behind them—in 
which she reigned like a queen. The city, a mile away to 
the east, beyond the barrier of wood at the border of the 
lawn, was unseen. And the man was quite willing to let 
it be forgotten. Was she not queen, by virtue of her 
wealth and her beauty and her graces, of all in sight ? 
So why not of the world—his world? He drew a long, 
sighing breath. It seemed as though this magnificence 
overpowered him. 

‘* This is not all,” said the lady, looking with a cynical 
expression, that seemed only half-concealed scorn, on the 
surroundings which had so impressed him ; “ this is only 
a little part of the whole. I have mansions in a half- 
dozen of the gayest cities of the world. I have half a 
score of country residences. I haye—I have— But 
what of it? I have never had love—not until now. Now 
—TI have you !” 

‘You speak strongly.” 

“*T do. And because I feel strongly. I haven't the 
heritage of Italian blood for nothing. Nor has it less- 
ened my heart's power for affection to have waited all 
these years before meeting one to quicken its action—to 
have waited so long for you !” 

‘*You—you have relatives—parents—— 

A low, long, despairing sort of moan broke from the 
woman’s lips, 

“‘T have no one,” she said, plaintively; ‘‘no one. The 
man who weds Clarice Zadour must be all in all to her— 
not only husband — but friend ; not only friend — but 
parent, and—and—-siséer /” 

‘T_T fear I don't understand you.” 

She laughed. 

* Perhaps not. 


I am not surprised. Few would. I 
cannot remember a parent’s love. Father and mother 
died before the age of recollection had come tome. But 
I had a sister— once! I sometimes wonder I am not mad, 
because of her. I sometimes fear I may be yet. 1 think 
I did not talk rationally to yon a moment ago. But I am. 
sure you would pardon it all if you understood. It— 
it——” 
‘Tell me about your sister ; 
“*T lost her!” 
“*Lost—her— 
“T said so. AndI think it has been that fact, more 
than anything else, which has kept love out of my life 


will you, please ?” 


” 
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forso long. Do you think love and hate can exist in the 
same heart at the same time ? Do you think the mighty 
passion which sweeps away a woman’s life from her own 
control, and brings her humbly to another person, to say 
to him that he is to take it and to do with it as he will, 
can find room in the soul which prays God for vengeance 
—all day long—and dreams of revenge at night?” 

“T_T don't know. I don’t think I understand you.” 

“No matter, since you love me—and have told me so. 
Your blood flows in a slower stream—in a cooler course 
—than mine. If a man injures you, you summon him 
before a court of law—at the worst ; at the best—you for- 
give him!”, 

“And you—you——” 

“People with my passions have little need of courts of 
law. And forgiveness is something we do not under- 
stand. You—you will join with me in finding the ven- 
geance I crave, will you not ?” 

“T will join with you in doing anything which is right 


and good.” 
“Thank you. I understand the rebuke. I admit that 
I needed it. AndI promise to profit by it. I think I 


can safely say that I have never done, in all my life, a 
thing of which Iam ashamed. Sinful, as all humanity is 


and must be, I have still kept myself above the impulses | 


which have done no worse than prompt me to words— 
such words as have startled and troubled you. But it is 
hard, very hard, to know that somewhere in the world 
there is a man who deserves neither pity nor mercy, and 


to dream every night that you have found him—and to | 


wake every morning empty-handed.” 

“Tt must be. Ithink I can understand that. 
you ever tried detectives, and ns 

“Detectives ? Bah! That’s your American way! I 
could never bear that. Do you think I'd put a man on 
such a delicate duty as that—for me? Do you suppose 
I'd let a man serve me who had no interest in my plans 


Have 


and purpos2s higher in degree than the sordid ones | 


which animate any laborer? Do you think I'd breathe | 


aword of all this to you, sir, if I had not promised you 
that I will be your wife, if I had not pledged myself to 
you to take the name of Mrs, Wynne Arlingham ? If I 
had ever loved another——” 

‘You never did ?” 

“Never! No one ever seemed worth a second thought, 
until [met you. And then—I knew ina moment that I 
had met my fate, at last. Do you think I am weak in 
saying all this? Do you think I unduly flatter you? I 
do not. That might be different, if you were another 
sort of man—and I a different‘woman, Do you think you 
understand Clarice Zadour ?” 

“Tam not sure. Iam sure I love her. 

“Well 2” 

“T scarcely know how to tell it. 
you are not the first woman—I—I——” 

“T am not the first woman you ever loved? Not 
the first woman to whom you have told your love? Is 
that it ?” 

“Not exactly. You are the first woman I ever loved.” 

"Yes 2? What, then ?” 

“But not the first one I thought I loved.” 

“Ah! No? 

“Nor the first one to whom I have said—said——” 

“Said foolish things ? fond things ? I don’t doubt it. 
Half my lovers have said the same—and I have had no 
lack of suitors. They’ve said that the former was to the 
present as the shadow to the substance—as starlight to 
the fuli blaze of an unclouded noon, and that sort of 
thing. And——” 


But I—I——” 


But—the fact is— 
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“It’s true, Clarice, true! I'll swear——” 

“Tl not dispute you. Idon’t doubt it. I think 'm 
not vain in accepting what you have said as absolutely 
true. A woman—if I understand my sex—loves only 
once. But a man does—or thinks he does !” 

‘Clarice, I protest that——” 

“IT know. But what have you yourself just said ? 
Half my lovers have said the same, asI told you. And, 
for the rest of them, Vinton has said it.” 


‘* Curse——” 

“ Hush |” 

“Well, I will—or try to. But confound the fellow ! 
I suppose he’s said—said——” 


‘*He’s guessed—hinted—and no more, in your case, 
And that made no difference tome. I only laughed at 
him. You thought you loved another ; you told her so. 
What, then ? Did you fail?” 

“*T succeeded.” 

‘And you two quarreled ?” 

“No.” 

‘© You failed her ?” 

¥NO;?? 

‘*She failed you ?” 

“No.” 

“What then ?” 

“* She died!” 

“* And—in—spite——” 

She hesitated. She took her hand from her com- 
panion’s arm. She walked a little apart from him, A 
huge, long bank of flowers—a strip many rods long, and 
perhaps a yard wide—was close before them. She walked 
down on the left of the mass of color and fragrance—and 
he on the right. | 

“T love you,” he said, simply, ‘‘in spite of all that 
ever was, or is, or ever will be. Nothing shall keep us 
apart. Nothing can. Across the past, with its dead 
memories, I reach out my hands to you. I would take 
you thus—pass all barriers thus—and would not you too, 
sweet ?—though instead of this bank of flowers there was 
a grave between us ?”. 

And he came crushing through the flowery mass, ruth- 
lessly ruining whereyer he stepped, and caught the 
woman in his arms, 

She disengaged herself, firmly and decidedly, though 
gently, and stood looking away toward the sea. She 
shivered, and her face was pale, very pale—unless it was 
the effect of the moonlight which made it seem so. 

‘‘T_I don’t know,” she said, hesitatingly; ‘‘ there are 
some barriers that not even love can pass. You have 
dropped something.” 

‘““So I have,” he said, and his face flushed as he 
stooped and picked it up and returned it to the pocket 
of his coat. 

““What was it ?” 

“Only a picture.” 

‘Ah? Of—of the other woman, I presume ?” 

“‘“Why—yes—you see—you—-see—I’ve always carried 
it, and—— Would you like to see it ?” 

“Thank you, no; not to-night,” she replied, still look- 
ing away to the watery waste beyond them ; ‘‘but—it 
is getting late, and my guests will be accusing me of 
reglect. Shall we return ?” 

“Of course, if you wish. Only——” 

«Well 2?” 

“Only I’m not so happy as Iwas. There seems to be 
some sort of a cloudy and intangible barrier between us, 
I—I cannot bear it. It would kill me, I think——” 

“Perhaps so. I think it would kill me to lose you, or 
to find you false or unworthy. But—short of any of 
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these evils, I have no right to complain. It is not your 
fault that bright eyes and kind words charmed you long 
ago. I—I could have liked it better had you waited for 
me—untouched by any prior passion, no matter how 
faint and shadowy, no matter how tame and trivial—just 
as I have waited, unknowingly and unwittingly, for you. 
Could all that have been, life would have been wellnigh 
perfect ; but—but—there is no such thing as perfection 
in this world. Will you tell me of your other love—my 
rival—as we go back ?” 

“There isn’t much to tell, and——” 

‘You were engaged to marry her ?” 

‘* Well, no; not exactly ; that is 

‘* Ah!’ with a sudden increase of interest ; ‘‘and I sup- 
pose you were with her when she died—with your arms 
about her ?” 

‘“*No ; I have never seen her since I saw her in the full 
bloom of health.” 

‘* The—full—bloom ?” 

‘Well, perhaps, not that—but—but—not ill.” 

For a long time after that, as they walked on, the 
woman hurried, and said nothing. Suddenly, when they 
were almost in the glare from the lighted windows of the 
great house—though still not quite free from the shadows 
—she stopped and turned and faced him. 

‘‘Her—her grave ?” she muttered, falteringly, pite- 
ously, pathetically, and as though she were praying in 
her heart for such an answer as she desired ; ‘‘ I suppose 
her grave is in some pleasant spot, where the flowers and 
the birds and the sunshine seem to soften the terrors 
of death ?” 

‘‘You are wrong. Her grave is on the seashore ; the 
waves howl and rage not far away, and sometimes throw 
their spray almost on to the sunken mound which covers 
her ; the cliffs shadow her, and——” 

“Oh, my God! my God !” cried the woman. 

And, if you can understand such a paradox, she ap- 
peared to shrink from the man, and to approach him at 
the same time. Possibly one action was mental —the 
other physical. 

‘‘Tell—tell me her name,’ she said—her words half a 
whisper—half a groan. 

“* Nona Ciyde !” said he. 

She ‘dropped her hand to her side, and it was empty. 
She raised it, and it bore a horrible promise of danger 
and death, She let it fall again, not slowly nor lightly, 
but with all the might which passion could lend to 
muscle, - 

vt! Nona Clyde was my sister /”’ she hissed. 

And then, a moment lat; , as he steadied himself after 
her staggering blow, she stood und looked for a little 
time at her broken blade, before she tossed it angrily 
away. 

“The case of her pictcre saved you, did it 2” she 
cried, as she turned toward the house ; ‘very well, so be 
it—for this time. I know who you are—at last! And 
you know what I am. 


” 


matter what they may have to spur them on. 
pose I am a fool not to call for help, here and now. 
—TI loved you, only a quarter of an hour ago!” 


I—I sup- 
But 


CHAPTER II. 
VINTON 8 PRICE, 
CriaricE Zapovur entered her house. She left the man 


who had won her—won her and lost her—standing just 
where he had been when she had struck at him the blow 


I—I give you until morning— | 
until morning before I put those on your track who will | 
have neither loye nor conscience to hold them back, no | 


usual titles of respect. 


. well, 
| row, for instance, for desiring to be able to prove that 
| she had been among her guests, and as calm and tranquil 


| than midnight, 
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which she had fully intended, for the one wild, mad mo- 
ment when her long-repressed desire for vengeance had 
risen up and overpowered her, to send him into another 
world—and to his judgment. 

She left him standing there, standing as though stricken 
with some sudden paralysis of all his powers, and trying, 
dazedly, to realize exactly what had happened. By the 
time ho really came to understand what had occurred 
she was in the house. There was nothing left for him 
to do but to go. 

She entered her house. She nodded totnx one. She 
smiled at that one. She saw Vinton Bayul, standing 
alone on the opposite side of the room from the door at 
which she had entered it, and she took pains to cross 
over, pass near him, and give him a warmer smile than 
he had ever before had from her in all his life. No mat- 
ter if she got, this time, only a sullen scowl from him in 
return ; she felt that she had commenced, by virtue of 
the look she had given him, to make for herself a straight 
and easy road to the fruition of the nearest and dearest 
desire which had ever come into her heart and life, the 
nearest and dearest—until she had met Wynne Arlingham. 

She went through the great rooms of her residence 
which had been given up to this reception and ball. She 
took care to enter every one of these rooms. She took 
care to be seen by as many of her guests as possible. 
She must traiu herself to the task of smilingly and >pla- 
cidly facing the world—her world ; and surely she did it 
And—there might be reasons, some time, to-mor- 


as ever she had been, at an hour not so very much later 
The need was not likely to be so imme- 
diate—so great—so desperate—as it would have been had 
the case of the portrait of Nona Clyde not been between her 
and Wynne Arlingham’s punishment. And still—she 
was not sure that her need might not be great enough. 
She was not quite sure, you see, after all that had hap- 
pened, just what sort of a man Mr. Wynne Arlingham 
would prove himself to be. She could not be certain in 
just what light he would regard as murderous an attack as 
hers had been. 

“T-—I'll never speak to him again in my life,” she 
said, bitterly, ‘‘if he informs the authorities of what I 
did—or tried to do!” As though—paradox of a woman’s 
heart and a woman’s logic—she could be induced to 
speak to him under any circumstances ! 

She did not remain long among her guests. She did 
not mean to, She must be alone—a little while ; not to 
think, for she was far too impulsive to think much, or 
to wish to ; not to plan—for her plan was already made ; 
she must be alone—and speedily—to the end that she 
might do that which would for ever put it out of her 
power to be aught to the man who had made her sister's 
life brief—and a failure, and who had then dared to 
come and make love to her. 

She went to her own room. She seated herself at her 
dainty desk. She leaned her left arm wearily down, and 
placed her tired head upon her palms. Some tears fell 
slowly down, trickling through between her fingers, and 
splashing hotly on the stationery piled there handy for 
ler use. 

She brushed the tears away, with a pathetic gesture 
which was almost sayage in its angry though piteous 
simplicity. 

Then she drew a sheet of paper toward her, took up 
her pen, and began to write. 

“Vinton,” she began, without formality or any of the 
She had known Vinton Bayul 
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ever since her far-away girlhood, and she had always 
ealled him by his first name Why should she not call 
him Vinton now? Why should it not be simply Vinton 
tc whom she shovld say that which she was about to 
write ? Why not indeed ? She knew of no reason. So 
this was the way in which she wrote: 

“Vinton: You have often asked me to marry you’ I haveas 
often told you ‘No.’ To-night Ihave another answer for you. I 
will marry you—whenever you wish, after-——” 

She pansed there. She could not quite finish the 
letter us she had intended. Her sudden passion was 
gone. She would not kill Wynne Arlingham now, not 
if he stood unarmed and unresisting in her very presence ; 
and she would not permit—and surely not command— 
another to do it for her. It had seemed so natural and 
80 proper to strike at the man she loved, as she had ; 
but she had not been quite herself then ; then, she had 
tried to arrogate to herself all the functions of all the 
machinery of justice ; now—she was no longer a judge, 
no. longer an executioner ; now she was only a woman. 

She had thought it would be easy to write the note 
a3 she had thus far written it, and then to say: ‘‘—after 
Wynne Arlingham is dead!” She knew what that would 
mean. Who could doubt ? But now—now she could 
not bring herself to do that. She loved this man too 
well—far too well—even had her truth and purity and 
honor asserted their powers over her passions, and over 
the unwise and unholy desires of her hot heart, for it to 
be possible for her to do that. 

She finished the letter, just as she had inbendod doing. 
She signed her name to it, just as she had meant to do. 
Then—she read it over, and fairly shivered and shook at 
the horror of it. 

She went across her room to the window. The moon was 
sinking low down in the west, almost touching the rocky 
ridges of the distant mountains; sinking—as her life, 
with its happiness, was sinking from its brief zenith 
glory; touching the granite ledges—as her soul had gone 
atterly awreck. 

A mist was hanging over the sea. A cloud was coming 
up from the south. The stars were growing dim in 
heaven. The trees, toward the east, began to stir and 
toss beneath the touch of a wind which did not yet make 
itself much felt down upon the lawn. 

The perfect night-—her one perfect night—her night in 
Junue—was going—gone! A morning of desolation was 
almost dawning in its place. ; 

She raised the window. She tore the note into tiny 


shreds. She scattered them onut—out and away, and 
watched the friendly darkness drink them down. Deso- 
lation? Despair? Yes, all that! And more. But, 


thank God, she had put temptation behind her. She had 
been just enough—generous enough—to waste her ven- 
geance as lavishly as she had wasted her love. She had 
given to the man of whose punishment she had dreamed, 
and for whose punishment she had prayed, the boons of 
life and freedom ! 

‘Let his punishment be his regrets,” she said, bitterly. 
Yes, let it! It may be quite erough ! 

She returned to her desk. She wrote another note, a 
note much like the first — except that it contained so 
much less, that it made it as different as heaven is unlike 
hell. A note which was a confession of despair and of 
weakness—a tacit admission that the sands had gone 
over the gardens of life, and that there was nothing but 
ate’s desert between her and her grave: 

“ Vinton: You have often asked me to marry you. I have as 


often told you‘ No,’ To-night I have another answer for you. I 
will marry you—whenever you wish, CLARICE Zapour.” 


She got up from her desk, pale and with a face filled 
with pain, but not with limbs so unsteady as you might 
have expected. 

She ‘opened her door. She came out. She walked 
down the stairs, And, by the time she was among her 
gests once more, she seemed quite herself again. 


She called a friend and sent him for a servant. To the 
latter she intrusted her note. 
‘* Deliver it at once,” she said, imperiously ; ‘‘and tell 


the gentleman that he will find me in the library.” 

Ten minutes later she stood in the library; in a quarter 
of an hour Vinton Bayul was with her. 

She had been standing at one of the windows, looking 
out, and with her back to the door. She turned and 
faced him as he entered. She had pretty fully settled her 
future with her own heart in the quarter of an hour it 
had taken this man to come to her. She would marry 
him, of course ; she had said so, over her own signature, 
and she had always been a woman of her word ; besides, 
—it would be safer, it was really the only step she could 
take to make her sure of herself—sure that she might not 
allow Wynne Arlingham to speak his cause again, and be 
weak enough to try to forget—though a scornful forgive- 
ness was more than generous. 

She would marry him. But she would pretend to no 
emotion she did not feel. So, there was nothing of love, 
nothing of encouragement, and scarcely even welcome in 
her eyes as she turned toward him. 

But what of his face? She did not understand that. 
It was surly, sullen, and— 

Could she be mistaken ? Was it threatening, too ? 

For a half-minute neither spoke. Then the lady asked 
a& question : 

“You received my note ?” 

“T*did.” 

“ And—and 

“Well 2” 

‘““What have you to say ?” 

“What have I to say ? This, Miss Zadour ; that I am 
now ina position to demand what I have heretofore only 
dared plead for.” 

« And—that—is——” 

‘Your hand in marriage ! You—and— and your money 
—your name, your position. I say it, I demand it; Ide- 
mand it all!" 

‘* But, sir, after my letter-——” 

‘Why prate about your letter ? Your letter can wait. 
There are more important things than your letter. We 
can discuss the letter later.” 

‘* More—important—things ?” stammered the lady. 

‘*T said so,” sneered the man. 

‘*And what are they, if you please ?” 

‘** Well, to begin with, the fact that you tried to kill a 
man to-night.” 

“*You—you saw that ?” 

“*T saw it.” 

‘*But you know the provocation ?” 

“No, Ido not.” 

‘Let me tell you, then, how——” 

**Pardon me, madam, but I don’t care to hear. It 
would not alter the fact of what you meant to do. Nor 
would it hinder me from my purpose in the least. I— 
, 

‘*Your purpose ? what purpose ?” 

“To tell what you did, and when, and where, and to 
whom——” 

‘But I was not myself. I was not accountable for 
what I did—I was mad—for the moment—and——” 

“And scamImad, So shall I be mad, I suppose, to 
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tell the truth and cut short your career of happiness. 
But then, I have been mad for years—mad on one sub- 
ject. You have led me where you would. You have 
scorned me, played with me, laughed at me. You have 
not been content to laugh alone, but fickle men who have 
dogged your footsteps for a season, or for a year, have, 
before you have been quite ready to send them away to 
mend their broken hearts elsewhere, been taken into 
your confidence, to so great a degree, at least, as to be 


allowed to langh with you at the man who has had the | 


faults of untiring faithfulness and persistent devotion. 
Now, it is my turn. Now, I can laugh. Now, if any 
one must weep—if any one must spend in wakefulness 


hours that are needed for sleep—that one must be you | 


and not me. I shall tell the story of your crime and 
your shame—unless——” 

She paused. She echoed his last word. 

** Unless ?’! she.questioned. 

**Unless you will marry me !” 


**Really,” she said, with a smile, ‘‘ after my letter sal 


**Madam,” he interrupted, violently and angrily, ‘‘I 
did not read it—-I did not even open it. I have 
been in the habit of getting crumbs long enough ; I have 
been treated like a hound for the last time. ‘Read the 
letter,’ said your servant, in substance if not in words, 
‘and come to the library in person to answer it.’ That 


has been quite the style of things with your ladyship for 


more years than most men are willing to serve months 
for a woman's whims. I’ve borne it with a smiling face, 
because I was compelled to do so. Now, Iam done. I 
came to the library, of course ; I had no desire to keep 
from you the knowledge of the power I have suddenly 
acquired over you; indeed, I was anxious to let you 
know it all. But I shall not read letters from you, here- 
after, when Iam under the same roof with you; I shall 
let you tell me what you wish me to know. I did not 
read your letter. Isimply tere it up and cast it away. 
But now, madam, if you wish to tell me, with your own 
sweet lips, what was in it, I shall be very glad to listen.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Bayul, but 1 have nothing to say. I 
shall never repeat what was in my letter to you.” 

“And my demand—you——” 

“Tscorn it! I refuse it utterly !” 

* But you must have my silence, or you are ruined.” 

“Yes, I understand that.’ 

‘© And your hand and your fortune is my price.” 

“* Yes, I understand that, too. But it is infinitely more 
than I shali pay. And now, Mr. Bayul, the time is late, 
even for so pleasure-loving a crowd as my guests are, and 
I have shamefully neglected them all. I have proven 
myself even more unconventional and eccentric than I am 
usually regarded as being. The dancers will tire soon. 
The game of flirtation will grow stale and insipid. And 
love—love of the evening-time dies before dawn. I—I 
must go and listen to the farewells and the compliments, 
and I will begin with you. Mr. Bayul, good-might—and 
good-by.” 

And she gave him a cold and stately bow. 

“‘But, Miss—er—er—Clarice, I—do you mean 

“‘T mean, sir, that you are to go/ Will you go quietly, 
or shall I finish up the night’s excitement by calling a 
servant to kick you out ?” 

He made her no answer. He simply turned and went, 
muttering something inaudible as he did so, 

Alas for him! Alas for any man who has his earthly 
paradise in his hand—and casts it deliberately away. 

* * * % * * 

A restless man, half crazed with the terrors of what had 

recently happened, gaunt-faced and hollow-eyed already, 


little as had been the time which had passed since love 
turned to hate at his very side, came creeping back to the 
house in which lived the woman ha loved, came creep- 
ing from the darkness which seemed falling from the sky 


| and rising from the sea—as the darkness from the past 


and the present had fallen into his soul. 

Looking in at the window—into where he had been so 
welcome and honored a guest such a little while ago—he 
saw his rival receive a note. He saw him tear it up. He 
shrank into the shadows as the fragments fell from the 
suddenly opened window, and walked away to be alone 
with himself, for a little time, while he fought out some 
new problem and some new temptation, 

Was it natural, think you, for him to return, a'ter a 
while, eager to gather up the fragments of the letter the 
woman he loved had written ? 

Yes, it was natural. 

Was it strange that he had forgotten just where the 
fragments had fallen, and that he made an error ? 

No, I think it was not. 

And did he do right ? 

Let me pause there. Let me decline to answer. He 
did what he did! That was all! I pity him too much, 
I fear, to be ready and willing to discuss his motivés, 
whatever they were. 

He gathered up every fragment which lay in sight. He 
put them carefully in his pocket. Then he went away; 
across the wide lawn; across the beds of flowers, out ‘of . 
whic!: he ruthlessly crushed the perfumes as he took the 
shortest and most direct way he could find ; through the 
black wood; home to the city beyond the wood, and 


| home to the hotel where he lodged. 


= * * x x x 
Was “Mr. Arlingham in? ‘The questioner was Mr. 
Bayul. The questioned was the landlord of Arlingham’s 


temporary home. 
early morning. 

The landlord did not know. He presumed the gentle- 
man was in. He was usually in at that hour. 

Had he spoken of leaving ? Was he thinking of mak- 
ing his stay short ? 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders. Really, he did 
not know what his guest’s intentions might be. He did 
not interfere with the movements of his patrons—not if 
they paid in advance. He presumed that as long as 
Clarice Zadour—— And he paused there—paused and 
shrugged his shoulders again. 

Could a friend of Mr. Arlingham’s see him ? 

The landlord did not know. A friend could go up and 
knock at his door if he wished. 

Mr. Bayul thanked the landlord. He assured him that 
he was one of Arlingham’s most intimate friends. He 
would go up. 

He did. 

He found the door of Arlingham’s room ajar, and the 
room brilliantly lighted. First assuring himself that the 
room was empty, he hastily entered. There were evi- 
dences of hurry everywhere. Various articles of bag- 
gage, packed ready to be sent for, were piled up on the 
floor. Empty drawers and closets had not even been 
closed. Arlingham was gone—gone—and had left no- 
thing behind him, except his trunks and valise, and they 
were securely locked. Nothing—nothing. 

But hold! Here was something! On the table there 
were a score or two of fragments of paper, dirty paper 
now, though once dainty, and still giving to the air a 
faint and delicate perfume. 

Arlingham had taken almost infinite pains to arrange 
these tell-tale bits. And then—then he had neglected to 
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remove them. Indeed, lre had only gone out for o half- 
honr, and would be in his room again shortly. 

And Vinton Bayul stood and read the letter slowly 
through. 


“Vinton: You have often asked moto marry you. I havo as 
often told you‘ No.’ To-night I have another answer for you. I 
will marry you—whenever you wish—afler Wynne Arlingham is 
dead! CLanice Zapoun.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GRAVE ON THE SANDS. 


Mr. Bayvt walked thonghtfully down-stairs. The oc- 
casion surely seemed one in which thought was needed. 
But I regret having to write that his thoughts were just 
as they were. Not ‘‘ What ?” but ‘*‘ How ?” was the ques- 
tion with which he faced the new morning—his possible 
new life. Not ‘‘Shall I?” but ‘Can I?” was the way in 
which he pondered the task he did not doubt his head- 
strong enslaver had set for him todo. So, he must go to 
his own lodgings ; he must make some necessary pre- 
parations ; he must find out where Mr. Arlingham had 
gone ; and—then— 

A cruel light flashed up in his eyes. He clinched his 
hands involuntarily. He shut his teeth sharply to- 
gether, and drew his lips back from them in a most wolf- 
ish manner. 

*« When I once have Clarice,” he said, musingly, ‘‘Clar- 
ice and her money, I shall forget the years of time and 
trial and torture I endured. I—TI hope I shall be able to 
forget all the rest, all that lies between the now and 
then. But—I shall risk it. Ishall take my chances.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bayul walked thoughtfully down the stairs 
from his stnpendous discovery in the pleasant rooms in 
which Wynne Arlingham had lived for a week—the most 
important week in his whole life. 

And, within five minutes from the time when Mr. 
Bayul walked down, Wynne Arlingham walked up again. 

Mr. Arlingham had only gone out to make a few pur- 
chases. He sat down at the table, at once, on his return, 
and arranged the articles he had bought. 

First, he spread out a thick sheet of soft and porous 
paper. Then he produced and opened a bottle of some 
sort of prepared glue. He spread this profusely upon 
the sheet of paper. He gathered up the bits of paper he 
had so laboriously collected under Clarice Zadour’s win- 
dow, and laid them in their proper places upon the 
sheet. He took plenty of time. He did the work in a 
manner which seemed almost perfection, and which evi- 
denced the possession of much artistic taste and power. 
Indeed, he did it so well, and he did it so slowly, that 
one might have wondered if he were not almost fearful of 
finishing it, and almost doubtful of what it were wise and 
well to do afterward. 

He finished at length. And, when that was done, he 
took his pen and ink—newly purchased for that very 
purvose, and to be left behind him when this night’s 
work shonld be completed—and wrote just a few lines 
across the patchwork missive he had reconstructed from 
Clarice Zadeur’s passion's débris : 


“ T shall live, if I can, in spite of your wishes. I shall not let 
Vinton Bayul kill me if I can keep out of his way. And still, Iam 
ready to accept the sentence you have imposed—the same to be 
executed, when you have the power, as mercilessly as you meant 
to have executed it so little atime ago, Isay I accept your sen- 
tence—for I know of no other way in which I can prove that it is 
unjust.” 

He inclosed the paper in an envelope. He directed it 
to the lady who had written the letter. And, later, in 
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due time, shortly before he left the city, which he did 
while the new day was still very young, he posted it 


with his own hands. ‘ 
* * * * * * 


It is not easy for a man, in a foreign land, desiring 
to hunt down and kill a man, to obtain the information he 
needs from the police authorities. It ought not to be 
easy for a man to learn what he wishes, even at home, 
where he understands the laws and usages and customs 
—and where he is not in danger of tripping occasionally 
in the use of some idiomatic expression ; but sometimes 
it is not as difficult as one might think—or hope. 

Mr. Bayul, however, had to ask his questions guardedly. 
He was compelled to be so careful that he gained nothing 
in the way of information — nothing accurate, I mean. 
When he sought to find where Arlingham had departed 
for, and by what route, and when—that gentleman was 
still in the city. When he had determined that a certain 
vague description must mean Wynne Arlingham, because 
he felt sure Arlingham had gone, and that same descrip- 
tion must mean him, and had decided to follow him on 
the next train, and had gone about other business—Mr, 
Arlingham quietly got out of the city, and, rather to his 
own surprise, without accident or interruption or an- 


noyance of any sort. 
% = * * * * 


Clarice Zadour, when her last guest was gone, when 
the last lights in the great rooms devoted to these festivi- 
ties were out, and when the last lights in the heavens 
were out too, and the morning was growing gray under a 
cloudy sky, went slowly up to her room again. She un- 
locked a peculiarly strong-looking drawer in her desk. 
She t60k outa small casket, made of iron, and unlocked 
and opened that in turn. She took out a folded sheet 
of paper, blotted and tear-stained and with the folds 
showing signs of having been often handled, and spread 
it out to read again. She had read it hundreds of times 
already. Hot tears had fallen upon it scores of times. 
Dozens of times had her trembling fingers rattled and 
tossed and crushed it. But now--now she was going to 
read it anew ; now she was going to see if there was any- 
thing in it on which to base hope— hope for herself or for 
the sinner she had so idolatrously loved: 


“Dear Sister Cuarice: This may be tho last letter I shal) 
ever write to you. If itis, let me thank yon for the many things 
you have done for me in all the years of the past, all the years of 
girlhood, all the years of our young and promising womanhood. 
My last letter? It is not unlikely. 

“And something te!ls me I shall never see you again. 

“You’ve been tho stronger and more self-reliant, always—al- 
ways since we Were old enough to remember any past, to have any 
positive powers in any present, or to face a future with either hope 
or resolution. Younger than I by a little more than two years, 
you have always been the wiser and the stronger, And, often as I 
have felt myself fail myself, you have never failed me. Only God 
knows how much and how fully I thank you for it. 

“You—you would make me stronger now. If you were with 
me I should feel something’ solid beneath my feet again, You 
would save me—in some way, I do not know how. But I am not 
strong enough, brave enough, to ask youtocome. When you get 
this it will be unnecessary—or too late! 

“How Llong for some of your power of will! But I haven't 
it; Inever had; it isn’t in my blood. You inherited it from your 
father, just as you inherited your enormous wealth—your wealth 
which you have so generously shared with me—from him. From 
mother, poor mother, our mother, we have inherited alike the 
murvelous beauty, which was her only dower; God grant that its 
possession may not prove as fatal to you as Iam fearful it will 
prove—has proven—to me! 

“T have a lover. If he is truae—— 

“Well, if he is true, burn this when you know it! 

‘Tf he is not, pray every night and morning that God may give 
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him into your hands. And I thank you as though from my grave 
itself, for the way in which you will close his account and mine, 
and see to it that he receives, to the uttermost, the awful balaace 
due him. Nona CLYDE.” 


It was not a letter to get much of hope from—hope in 
the new direction in which she needed it. There was 
more of despair in Clarice Zadour’s heart, more bitter 
tears in her eyes and on her cheeks, and more of utter 
agony in her tortured brain, than had ever before been 
true after any one of the numerous perusals she had 
given this letter in the more than ten years which had 
passed since she first saw it. Clarive did not retire this 
morning, as she often did after a night of dissipation ; 
she could not have slept if she had; she could never 
sleep after a reading of this letter. 

Clarice Zadour went down to her breakfast at a very 
early hour. She ate but little, and she gave but little 
time to the meal. That done with, she sent for the man 


who had general control of her corps of servants at this. 


one of her many residences, and who was responsible for 
the care of it. 

With him she had a long conversation—though rather 
8 one-sided one. She gave numerous orders ; she over- 
bore all objections and negatived all difficulties ; she 
showed him, as she had often done before, not only 
that she would have her own way, but how she would 
have it. 

Clarice Zadour would have made a good general—if 
she had been fortunate enough to have been a man. 
She would have managed a retreat from any one of her 
life's possible Moscows—and done it better than Napo- 
leon did in the case of his. Only, perhaps, she would 
not have stooped to call anything by the name of retreat ; 
she might have termed it a strategical changing of the 
lines of her battle. 

* * * % 4 * * 

It was late in the afternoon when Mr. Vinton Bayul 
called at the residence of Clarice Zadour. The man-in- 
charge, her ‘‘ agent,” as she usually termed him, met the 
gentleman at the door. 

‘Will you kindly tell my friend, Miss Zadour, that I 
wish to see her ?” he inquired. 

The agent opened his eyes a little wider, and gave a 
sort of sideways glance at the evidence of desertion which 
the building and its surroundings showed, aud which 
were growing more and more marked with every passing 
hour. Could & be that the gentleman did not see the 
closed shutters, the dismantled piazzas, the general air of 
dusty desolation ? And—was it possible that he needed 
these indexes to Clarice Zadour’s plans and purposes ? 
Was it possible he did not know? IE so, it was just as 
well, no doubt, to volunteer no information to this gen- 
tleman—even though his face plainly showed how much 
ie chafed against even this slight delay. To be safe and 
sure, he would answer all questions. But—he would do 
no more, 

“She cannot see yon this afternoon,” said the man. 

‘But she must. Tell her I am here, and that I in- 
sist upon her seeing me.” 

“T cannot. She is not in.” 

‘Don’t insult me with any such stupidly fashionable 
lie as that. Tell her——” 

‘‘Tt is the truth, sir. She is not in. She is gone.” 

“Gone ?” cried Bayul, in a greatly changed voice ; 
‘ gone? Gone where? Gone when ?” 

‘*She left two hours or more ago. I do not know 
where she has gone. She reposed no more confidence 
in me, in that matter, than—than——” 


Vinton Bayul winced, but flushed angrily. The agent, ! 


discreet and watchful, paused in what he had commenced 
to say. 

“‘Do you say that she did not tell you where she was 
going ?” demanded Bayul. 

“‘T say so; she did not tell me.” 

‘*She—she took her servants ?” 

**She took her maid, I believe.” 

‘‘And the others ?” 

“Pardon me, sir, but I do not think you ave interested 
in the management of the lady’s household matters, and 
I decline to answer you.” 

““You—you ” ‘began Bayul, in a rage. But he 
cooled himself almost instantly. Why should he shut 
this impertinent fellow’s mouth by ill-timed passion ? 
No, he would be calm and quiet ; he would sacrifice dig- 
nity and endanger self-respect ; he would learn all he 
could, and at any cost. But—when Clarice Zadour was 
once his wife, so he said to himself—she would not be 
the only one against whom he would have a score to be 
settled. 

“‘T suppose the house will be closed, then ?” 

“Yes.”’ 

“*Can you say for how long ?” 

“No. ‘The time will be indefinite,’ was what she 
said.” 

“Do—do you know why she went ?” 

“‘Tdo not. Perhaps the place was getting too hot.” 

Bayul turned and walked away, and without even thank- 
ing the man. There was a grim smile on his face. 

‘Too hot !” he muttered ; ‘‘too hot, indeed! Early 
Juno is not unendurable, even in so tropical a climate as 
this. But--toc—hot—— In another sense, that is quite 
possible. I don’t pretend to understand this lady-—I 
only pretend to—I—I mean I love her; I mustn’t use 
such a word as pretend, wher she is in question, even to 
the silence of my own heart. I don’t understand her ; 
I've never tried to—not very hard ; but I never so much 
wished I did as I wish it now. What does she mean, by 
what she has done? I cannot say. But—I think it 
means she fears me / 

‘‘Where.has she gone ? Who can guess ? It isn’t won- 
derful that she fivds Southern. Europe an unpleasant 
place of residence; just now. But whether she goes to 
London, to St. Petersburg, to New York, or buries her- 
self in some one of the many wildernesses which her 
money has caused to bloom and blossom, is beyond the 
power of any one to tell. 

“Shall I see her before I follow Arlingham ? It might 
be better. If I knew where to find her, I would see her, 
though it involved a journey half way around the world, 
It would be more to my advantage, no doubt, to tell her 
that I have read her letter, so foolishly thrown away and 
so strangely preserved for my perusal. It would be 
wiser, I know, for me to unsay those arrogant words I 
used toward her, and to utterly and unreserved] ¥ renounce 
and deny my threat. It would be well to be humble again, 
and to tell her that Iam still her slave, still her lowly 
adorer and unquestioning follower. It would be better 
—because it is all I need do, It would be wiser—because 
of two roads to the same destination that is the wiser to 
take which is the least rugged and uncertain. 

‘*But—if she we. to think that my nnsaying my de- 
mand and m threat made them any the less real, she 
would be mistaken. I would follow her to the death, 
now, were she to deny me any demand ; I would see her 
in danger, disgrace, deadly peril —and I would be as 
pitiless toward her as she toward me. She is in my 
power ; from it there shall be no escape. She may marry 
me—if she will! And coming in that way, I will do her 
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the service she demands as the price of herself. But— 
if she will not marry me—shke shall! 

“Shall —I—see—her ? 

‘On the whole, no! 

“T will do her bidding first. Then I will go to her. 
Then I will go down on my knees to her. I will claim 
my reward. And I shall receive it!” 

* * * * * * 

It is a month later than the night when this story 
opened. It is night, and a wild one, along a particularly 
rough and dangerous portion of the English coast. The 
rain and the wind have prevailed all day long, and no 
fishing-boat has gone out during the day from the little 
village nestled near the sea. Through the morning, past 
the noon, and half way down the later half of dying day, 
the wind had grown more and more boisterous, and the 
rain had increased in amount. 

Toward nightfall, however, the wind and the rain have 
almost gone to rest. The moonlight is fighting for its 
rightful supremacy over the night and the storm, and 
occasionally finds a cloud-rift through which it shines 


down for a moment or two upon the drenched earth | - 


and the angry sea. 

A man comes slowly along the beach. He is tall, 
well-formed, and with a fine face. But his step is slow 
and devoid of elasticity—-much more hesitating and 
weary than the wet sands beneath his feet, or the sud- 
den, sullen gusts of the angry wind, still reluctant to give 
up its struggle, and retire utterly from the scenes of its 
recent power, would seem to warrant. His face is bent 
forward, but the rain, occasionally coming back for a 
renewed dash at whatever or whoever disputes its 
might, is not severe enough to make so bowed a 
position a necessity. 

He turns a bend, around a corner of a jagged ledge, 
and wades knee-deep in the water in order to pass and 
find firm footing on the sands beyond. 

Here there is a narrow nook, with rocks to the right 
and rocks to the left. The sandy shore reaches far up 
from the water's usual edge—though the stormy waves, 
now, alternately cover nearly all of it, and then leave it 
bare. Yonder, just under a more jagged and frowning 
ledge than elsewhere faces this sea, on the highest point 
of this rock-bordered oasis of shelving sand, there is a 
sunken mound, over which the careful hands of thought- 
ful men have heaped heavy stones. Careful and thought- 
ful? Isaid so. Though no wave ever reached as high 
as this, and only the spray from the stormiest billows 
ever falls here, and, running down to the ocean, carries 
the sands with it. 

Some one has raised a cross here, an old and weather- 
beaten and time-stained cross of wood. It is not quite 
perpendicular. It shakes and creaks as the man lays his 
hand upon it, and stands looking down at the grave at 
his feet. Some day, in the not far-off future, the cross 
will fall, unless the tender hands of loving men set it 
more firmly in its place. 

Once, I think, it had quite an inscription upon it— 
this cross which stands, an emblem of faith, as though 
to defend from all disaster, here and hereafter, the one 
on whose grave the shadow daily falls. But now—it has 
only one word left. One word—and, possibly, unknow- 
ing eyes might miss that, and unloving ones fail to read 
it aright. That word is ‘‘ Nona.” 

The man kneels down. He leans his head heavily 
against the cross. His hands are cut and bleeding from 
resting on the stones heaped on the grave. 
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way, unwittingly, I ever wronged the woman I once 
thought I loved. If possible, give it to me to prove thai 
I meant no wrong—and knew of none. At least give me 
the strength to be true to and worthy of the woman 1 
love now. And if—if—I may never reach her, and her 
favor, across this grave, grant that I may meet her, know 
her, love her, in a worid which lies beyond all graves, 
and which contains none nor the dangers of any. I cons 
fess—I—cannot—prove —” 

A sob sounded near him. He looked up. The moon, 
just then, found a crevice in the cloudy canopy of the 
heavens, and flooded the sea, the shore, the narrow place 
among the rocks, and the grave there, with a wonderful 
glory of light. 

When she came, he knew not. But a woman knelt 
there, just across the ro¢éky mound from him. And, with 
the light falling one moment all around and about them, 
while the next moment sunk them once more in the 
blackness of a stormy night, Clarice Zadour and Wynne 
Arlingham faced one another ! 


(To be continued. ) 
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From earliest times rings have been intimately asso- 
ciated with some of the most important of human con- 
cerns, and have been found, also, in the strangest places— 
as, amid the ruins of Egyptian Thebes, within the silent 
halls of the pyramids, lurking in gloomy centres of old 
Etruscan life, beneath the ashes of buried cities, in an- 
cient tumuli, on the sites of battlefields of long ago, and 
in catacombs, whither Christian converts betook them- 
selves for refuge from their persecutors. In England 
rings have been worn by the different races which 
have, in succession, inhabited it. Of our earliest ances- 
tors we have the testimony of Julius Cesar that they 
wore dark rings, which he mistook for the currency of 
the realm ; but among the Anglo-Saxons rings were fre- 
quently of gold, and in Ireland, which boasted a higher 
civilization at an earlier period than the sister kingdom, 
the workmanship was skilled and tasteful. 

The fact that fish greedily swallow any glittering ob- 
ject has been taken advantage of by writers, who seem 
never weary of relating the discovery of missing gems, 
in the very nick of time, in the stomach of a salmon or a 
mackerel. Thus the arms of Glasgow exhibit a fish hold- 
ing a ring in its mouth, alluding to an incident in the 
life of St. Kentigern, patron of the See. The Queen, his 
penitent, having formed an attachment to a soldier, gave 
him a ring which she had received from her husband, and 
the King, discovering the Lothario asleep one day on the 
banks of Clyde, removed the gem from his finger and 
threw it into the water. By-and-by His Majesty de- 
manded a sight of his old love-gift, and the Queen, un- 
able to comply with his request, confessed everything, 
with many promises of amendment, to St. Kentigern, 
who went to the river, caught a salmon, out of whose 
stomach he took the missing ring, and thereby re-estab- 
lished the interrupted current of domestic felicity. 

The investiture of English monarchs with the ring is 
an important part of the coronation ceremony. Queen 
Elizabeth always wore the ring wherewith she was thus 
wedded to her kingdom, and it was necessary to file it 
off her finger shortly before her decease. 

Cardinal York, the last of the direct Stuart line, left as 
a legacy to the Prince of Wales, afterward George IV., 


“God! God!” he cries, the tears running down his | the ring worn by the Kings of Scotland on the day o- 


cheeks in streams ; “ grant me Thy forgiveness if in any | their coronation. 


This was the ring which was sent by 
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Mary Queen of Scots, at her death, to James I., through 
whom it came into the posession of Charles I., and on 
his execution was transmitted by Bishop Juxon to his 
son and used at his coronation. When James II. was 
detained by fishermen at Sheerness, on the occasion of 
his first attempt to escape, in 1688, he concealed this 
ring about his person, and it was only by a fortunate 
accident that it escaped the rough and rigorous search to 
which he was then subjected. 

From medieval times a ring, formerly worn on the 
forefinger of the right hand, but now always on the ring- 
finger, has been the symbol of investiture with the epis- 
copal office, as indicative of a mystical union between the 
prelate and his diocese. Sapphire, as possessing the sup- 
posed property of checking evil thoughts, was deemed 
best fitted to be worn by those who were vowed to per- 
petual chastity, and, in addition, the violet color of the 
gem harmonized, not unbefittingly, with the hue of the 
episcopal vestments. Such rings were often interred 
with the prelates to whom in life they belonged, and 
have been discovered in their tombs, as in the case of 
Cardinal Henry de Blois (a.p. 1129) at Winchester, Arch- 
bishop Sewall (1256) and Greenfield (1815) at York, and 
Bishop Stanbery (a.p.1474) at Hereford. Sometimes the 
burial-places of ecclesiastics have been rifled in search of 
such treasures, and a large ring of brouze set with ame- 
thyst was thus taken from the tomb of Pope Boniface 
during the popular insurrection at Rome in 1849. A 
large ring, not unlike an episcopal ring, was occasionally 
worn by laymen, especially by such of the middle classes 
as had attained high municipal position. To such a ring 
Falstaff refers when, speaking of his youthful slender- 
ness, he says: 

“T was not an eagle’s talon in the waist; 


I could have crept into any alderman’s thumb ring.” 
—1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 


On the death of every pontiff, the ‘‘ fisherman’s ring,” 
the signet of steel, which is in the keeping of the Cardi- 
nal Chamberlain, is broken with a golden hammer, a new 
one being made for each Pope, to whom, with much cere- 
mony, it is presented after his consecration. 

Special interest attaches to the gold ring which the 
Doge of Venice was accustomed, each Ascension Day, 
to throw from his gilded galley into the sea, and so to 
marry, as it were, the Adriatic, in token of the maritime 
power of Venice. It was in acknowledgment of import- 
ant services rendered to the heirs of St. Peter, that Pope 
Alexander III. thus surrendered the Adriatic to the em- 
braces of the Venetian Doges. As the bridegroom drew 
from his finger the glittering gem, which he cast into the 
sunlit bosom of a sea of blue, he pronounced the words, 
‘*We espouse thee, O sea! in token of real and per- 
petual dominion.” When the Council of Ten demanded 
of the Doge Foscari 


“The resignation of the Ducal ring 
Which he had worn so long and venerably,” 


he laid aside his bonnet and robes, and, surrendering the 
ring, cried aloud : 
“There’s the Ducal ring, 
And there the Ducal diadem, and so 
The Adriatie’s free to wed another.” 


Among the more interesting historical rings which 
have come down to us may be noticed the signet of 
Mary Queen of Scots, now preserved in the British 
Museum, be.ring a monogram formed of the letters M 
and A, Darnley having been created Duke of Albany. 
Every one remembers the story of the ring intrusted by 
Essex to the Countess of Nottingham for delivery to 
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Queen Elizabeth. This ring contains a fine sardonyx 
with an oxquisitely engraved bust of the maiden Queen, 
and was handed down, in unbroken succession, to Lord 
John Thynne, who was descended from Essex’s daugh- 
ter, Ludy Frances Devereux. 

In the Strawberry Hill collection was one of seven 
mourning-rings given at the burial of Charles I.; behind 
a death’s head is the King’s head in miniature with the 
motto, ‘‘ Prepared be to follow me.” A ring bearing the 
initials W. S., supposed to be Shakespeare’s signet of 
gold, was found in the year 1810 by the wife of a laborer, 
near Stratford Churchyard, and John Bunyan’s ring, 
with his initials and ‘‘ Memento mori” for legend, was 
also discovered in the year 1765, in enlarging the founda- 
tions of Bedford Prison, where the tinker of Elstow was 
for many years confined. 

Somewhat similar to the practice of touching for the 
king’s evil was the custom of the sovereign hallowing 
cramp rings on Good Friday—a ceremony which origi- 
nated in the supposed virtues of the pilgrim’s ring of St. 
Edward, for some time kept in Westminster Abbey. Sir 
Christopher Hatton presented Queen Elizabeth with a 
ring to protect her from the risks of ‘‘ infectious air.” 
This ring, however, was not to be worn upon the finger, 
but was to be placed in the bosom, ‘‘ the chaste nest of 
pure constancy,” and Lord Ruthven offered Mary Queen 
of Scots a ring to preserve her from the ill effects of 
poison. 

The ceremony attendant on being made a serjeant was 
formerly a very expensive one, for not only was the 
lucky lawyer expected to give a dinner, described as 
‘‘like to the feast of a king’s coronation,” but also to be- 
stow a gold ring, with suitable motto, upon every person 
connected with the law courts who was present. On the 
admission of fourteen serjeants in 1737, 1,409 rings are 
said to have been thus given away, at a cost of £773 ; but 
in 1787 this custom underwent modification, and rings 
for the judges, Bar and attorneys were not subsequently 
provided. 

The wedding-ring was wellnigh abolished in the days 
of the Commonwealth, as Butler tells us in ‘‘ Hudibras”’: 


“Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring, 
With which the unsanctifled bridegroom 
Is married only to a thumb.” 


Within the hoop of the ring it was customary to in- 
scribe a motto or poesy, consisting frequently of a senti- 
ment in rhyme. Lady Cathcart, on marrying her fourth 
husband in 1713, caused the following poesy to be in- 
scribed on her wedding-ring : 


“Tf I survive 
I will havo five.” 


““My Lady Rocifort,” writes Horace Walpole, ‘de- 
sired me, t’other day, to give her a motto for a ruby ring 
which had been given by a handsome woman of quality 
to a fine man,” proving the late continuance of this cus- 
tom, and that during the last century poesies had ceased 
to be confined to wedding-rings. 

Among the Romans it was customary that the favorite 
rings of the deceased should be burnt together with the 
corpse, a fact which explains the calcined appearance 
which many fine intagli are, not unfrequently, found to 
present. A death’s head and crossbones were sometimes 
engraved upon memorial rings, and thus we read in 


Beaumont and Fletcher : 
“Tl keep it, 
As they keep death’s heads in rings, 
To cry memento to me,” —Chances, Act i., sc. 3, 
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Such devices, also, were occasionally worn upon ordi- 
nary rings by persons who affected a more than usual 
degree of gravity ; thus Luther wore a gold ring with a 
small death’s head in enamel, now preserved at Dresden. 
Shakespeare bequeathed twenty-six shillings and eight- 
pence apiece, to buy them rings, to his brother-players, 
whom he affectionately terms ‘‘my poor fellows.” Izaak 
Walton directed a distribution of memorial rings to be 
made to several of his friends and relations, with the 
motto, ‘‘A Friend’s Farewell.” Mary Queen of Scots, 
just previous to her execution, distrivuted such jewels as 
remained to her among her faithful adherents, and, with 
other memorials, sent a sapphire ring, which she removed 
from her finger, to her kinsman, Lord Claude Hamilton. 
This ring is now, it is believed, in 112 possession of the 
present Duke of Hamilton. 

After the execution of Dr. John Hewett, chaplain to 
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Charles I., and the object of Cromwell’s vindictive 
cruelty, a mourning ring, inscribed ‘‘ Herodes necuit 
Johannem,” was worn by sorrowing Royalists. In times 
comparatively recent, a touching instance of the pre- 
sentation of memorial rings occurs in the case of the 
Princess Amelia, who, almost on her dying bed, placed 
upon her father’s finger a ring containing a lock of her 
hair, a mark of affection which is said to have hastened a 
renewal of the mental disorder from which the King had 
suffered some years previously. 

A modern example of the ancient custom of throwing 
into the graves of departed friends rings removed from 
the fingers of the survivors occurred on the occasion of 
the funeral of the late Lord Palmerston at Westminster 
Abbey—October 27th, 1865—when. the chief mourner, as 
“a precious offering to the dead,” threw into the open 
grave several gold and diamond rings. 


— — <a — 


THE GOSSIP. 


Wak in, my dear, and take a seat; 
So glad to see you here at last. 
Come to the fire and warm your feet; 
Tis chilly, though the Winter's past. 
Remove your hat, your gloves and vail, 
Appropriate the rocking-chair. 
Indeed, my love, you’re looking pale, 
But your complexion is so fair. 


And now we'll have a pleasant talk. 
My sister Kate is out, you see; 
Just gone to take an evening walk, 
And call on little Mrs, B—. 
You know her? Well, she’s pretty gay— 
Been murried only one short year, 
And just as fond of beaur, they say, 
As when she was a girl, my dear. 


Perhaps it will be wrong to fell; 
(But then I don’t mind telling you— 

You always keep a secret well.) 
They say that she and Mr. Q— 

Live just like eat and dog! You know 
To make it public will not do; 

But J’ve no doubt ’tis really true, 


Miss T—-— is certainly engaged. 

I hope she will be married now; 
For such a flirt ought to be caged, 

Or kept from fooling men somehow. 


I'm sorry for her, though; I think 
The man she marries smokes cigars! 
And my John saw him take a drink, 
Whilo riding with him in the ears. 


Miss L— has bought another shawl: 
I wonder where she gets the cash. 
Her father failed and broke, last Fall, 
But still she buys all kinds of trash 
Her mother, too, spends all she finds 
(But I suppose we a are sinners). 
Her cooking is the richest kind. 
She’s really noted for good dinners. 


Young O— aguin has lost his place. 
He gambles, drinks and drives fast horses ; 
I fear he is a reckless case— 
He spent some money in his losses 
That was not his! I wonder how 
His sweetheart takes his overthrow; 
She surely will discard him now, 
And catch another rich young beau. 


Why, don’t go yet! It is not late. 

Well, if you musi, good-by. But here, 
Don't mention what I’ve said. I hate 

People who talk too much, my dear. 
"Tis best to take the safest side, 

And let your neighbor’s matters be ; 
Some people spread them far and wide. 


I know that can't be said of me, 66,362 
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Sensirtrry is first found in the literature of the seven- 
teenth century. The era of the ‘‘Grand Monarque ” 
which produced so many graceful shams— the long wig, 
the high red heel of the beau, the fan of the lady of 
quality, the taste for old china, for rare gardening, for 
[Luian patterns, for chocolate and epigram—produced 
also sensibility. In the interminable novels of Madame 
de la Fayette we first find the sighs, flames, platonic af- 
fections and conventional absurdities of the précieuses 


ridicules, whom Moliére satirizes, reducing themselves | 
The | 


into literary form. ‘Zaide” is her great book. 
scene is, we believe, Oriental, but the men and women 


are of the most approved seventeenth - century French | 


type. Here, then, is one of the distinguishing features 
of the novel of sensibility. Unlike the romantic school, 
which tries to cast itself heart and soul into medizval- 
ism; unlike the realistic school, which is altogether 
materialist and of the present, the sentimentalist writers 


never for a moment try to reproduce any but their own 
peculiar form o7 idealism. The same jargon and the same 
opinions are fitted to the most diverse scenes and epochs. 
Madame de la Fayette, of the seventeenth century, was 
succeeded by the Riccobonis and Marivauxs of the 
eighteenth century. Murivaudage became the nickname 
for sensibility, just as sensiblerie came to designate its 
quintessence and apotheosis under Napoleon. Marivaux 
adorned the period of the Regency dating from 1715, and 
it is to him, perhaps, that one may trace the spread of 
literary sensibility beyond the borders of Gaul. His 
two novels, ‘‘ Marianne” and the ‘‘ Paysan Parvenu,”’ 
were respectively the models, though in different senses, 
for Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamela” and Fielding’s “Joseph An. 
drews.” In the ‘‘ Paysan ” we descend the social ladder 

the hero is a footman of sensibility. The thing is be. 
coming democratic, and men are being prepared for the 
liberalism with which the century ends. Of such liberal- 
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ism Madame de Genlis is, perhaps, the chief literary ex- 
ponent. She and Benjamin Constant, Napoleon’s revo- 
lutionary antagonist, may be said to close the long roll of 
distinctively sentimental novelists. 

In France the literature of sensibility is never too 
much in earnest ; hence its longevity. In England, Field- 
ing laughs it down, but in Germany it becomes the grim 
‘literature of suicide.” In Madame de la Fayette’s 
novels the people are always dying, but you have a sus- 
picion that they will get up and walk away directly the 
curtain is well down. Not so in the case of German 
Werther. Extravagant as we may think Goethe’s bud- 
ding Lutheran pastor, who committed suicide because 
he couldn’t marry a noble’s daughter, we must admit 
that there was something painfully real in him. 

So much for the mere literary history of sentimental- 
ism. Its influence on men and things is far more hard 
to gauge. That it is everywhere is evident. You have 
‘only to go into an old curiosity-shop, and to look there 
at the antique carved furniture—the Chippendale, the 
marquetry, the duk/—the old china, the old medals, the 
old snuff-boxes and musical instruments, the old minia- 
tures, the old prints (those by Bartolozzi especially), and 
you will see the spirit of sentimentalism as it influenced 
the art-people who worked to suit a fashionable taste. 
In Bartolozzi’s engravings aud their imitations you have 
the pictorial epitome of sentimentalism. The taper fin- 
gers, the constrained attitudes, the improbable classicism, 
the looks of languishment in these last century prints, 
and withal the exceeding lightness of execution and half- 
sincerity of feeling, are so many symbols of the spirit of 
the thing. : 

Take, too, the isolated sayings of eighteenth - century 
worthies. Take Wolfe’s curious little recitation and 
speech before the victory of Quebec. It is said of him 
that he recited Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy ” all the while the boats 
under his command were making, with mufiled oars, to 
the river-side, where he and many another brave Eng- 
lishman were to die. ‘‘I had rather be the ‘author of 
that poem than take Quebec,” says he, closing the quota- 
tion. Which of her Britannic Majesty’s oflicers would 
say such things now? ‘Take any of Pitt’s little reported 
sayings; take that episode in which Edmund Burke 
brandished a knife before the not too astonished House 
of Commons. Burke was a moderate Whig; but the 
wildest Home-ruler would not dc such things now. 

The lives, too, of historical personages, take these : 
Catharine of Russia, two or three Popes, the petty 
princes of Germany, Joseph IL, Louis XVI., Marie An- 
toinette, Robespierre and friends, Frederick the Great of 
Prussia—the typical king of the century—all did homage 
to sensibility. 


HOW “EVANGELINE” CAME TO BE 
pa WRITTEN. 


Owe day, late in the year 1845, Mr. Hawthorne, with 
the Rey. Father Connolly, went to dine with Mr. Long- 
fellow. While at dinner Father Connolly said he had 
been trying to prevail upon Mr. Hawthorne to write a 
story of a young Acadian maiden who had been, with her 
poople, driven into exile by the English troops, from 
Grand Pré. In exile she was separated from her be- 
trothed lover. Each for years sought the other. At last 
she found him, sick and dying, she as a Sister of Mercy 
ministering to him. Mr. Longfellow was touched by the 
story, more especially by the constancy of the heroine, 
and thus he said to Mr. Hawthorne: “If you really do 
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not want this incident for a tale, let me have it for o 
poem,” a proposition to which Mr. Hawthorne con- 
sented ; and thus was born ‘‘ Evangeline,” at first christ- 
ened ‘‘ Gabrielle.” The writing of the verses Mr. Long- 
fellow tells in these memoranda taken from his diary : 


“Nov. 28, 1845.—Set about ‘ Gabrielle,’ my idyl in hexameters, 
in earnest. I do not mean to let a day go by without adding 
something to it, if it be but asingle line. Felton and Sumner aro 
both doubtful of the measure. To me it seems the only one for 
such a poem, 

* Dee, 2, 1845.—I know not what name to give, not to my new 
baby, but my new poem. Shall it be ‘ Gabrielle,’ or ‘ Celestine,’ or 
‘ Evangeline ’? " 

‘Jan. 8, 1846,— Striving, but alas! how vainly, to work upon 
‘Evangeline.? One interruption after another till I long to fly to 
the desert for a season. 

“Jan. 12, 1846.—The vacation is at hand. I hope before its 
close to get far on in ‘ Evangeline." Two cantos are now done, 
which is a good beginning. 

“April 30, 1846.— Looked over the ‘ Recueil des Cantiques a 
Yusage des Missions,’ a curious book in which the most ardent 
spiritual canticles are sung to common airs and dancing tunes. 
Among the airs is the ‘ Charmante Gabrielle.’ 

July 9, 1846.—Idly busy days, days which leave no record in 
verse; no advance made in my long-neglected but dearly loved 
‘ Evangeline.’ 

“Noy. 12, 1846.—I long to be fairly at work on ‘ Evangeline,’ 
but as surely as I hope for a free day something unexpected steps 
in and deprives me of it. 

“ Dee. 15, 1846.— Staid at home, worked a little on ‘Evan- 
geline,’ planning out the second part, which fascinates me—if I 
can but give complete tone and expression to it. Of materials for 
this part there is superabundance. The difficulty is to select 
and give unity to variety. 

“ Dee. 17, 1846.— Finished this morning and copied the first 
canto of the second part of ‘ Evangeline.’ The portions of the 
poem which I write in the morning I write chiefly standing at my 
desk here by the window, so as to need no copying. What I write 
at other times is scrawled with a pencil on my knee in the dark, 
and has to be written out afterward. This way of writing witha 
penzil and portfolio I enjoy much, as I can sit by the fireside and 
do not use my eyes. I see a panorama of the Mississippi adver- 
tised. This comes very apropos, The river comes to me instead 
of my going to the river, and as it is to flow through the pages of 
my poem, I look upon this as a special benediction, 

“ Jan. 14, 1847.—Finished the last canto of ‘ Evangeline,’ but the 
poem is not finished. There are three intermediate cantos to be 
written. : 

“Jan, 22, 1847.—Wrote in ‘ Evangeline,’ then walked a couple of 
hours. 

“Jan, 26, 1847.— Finished second canto of Part II. of ‘ Evan- 
geline.’ I then tried a passage of it .1 the common rhymed Eng- 
lish pentameter. 

* Jan, 27, 1847.—Went to the library and got ‘ Watson’s Annals 
of Ehiladelphia,’ and the ‘ Historical Collections of Pennsylvania ’; 
also ‘Darby’s Geographical Deseription of Louisiana.’ These 
books must help me through the last part of ‘ Evangeline,’ so far 
as facts and loeal coloring go. But for the form and the poetry, 
they must come from my own braia. 

“Feb. 1, 1847.—During the day worked briskly and pleasantly 
on ‘ Evangeline "—canto third of Part II. It is nearly flnished. 

“ Fob, 23, 1847,‘ Evangeline’ is nearly finished. I shall com- 
plete it this week, together with my fortieth year. 

“ Feb, 27, 1847,—‘ Evangeline’ is ended. I wrote the last lines 
this morning. 

“April 3, 1847.— The first canto of ‘ Evangeline’ in proofs. 
Some of the lines need pounding, nails are to be driven and 
clinched, On the whole Iam pretty well satisfled. Fields came 
out in the afternoon, I told him of the poem, and he wants to 
publish it. 

* April 4, 1847.—Sumner and Felton came to tea and we dis- 
cussed ‘Evangeline.’ I taink Sumner is rather afraid of it still, 
and wants me to let it repose for a six-month, 

“April 9, 1847.—Proof-sheets of * Evangeline’ all tattooed with 
Folsom’s (the proof-reader’s) marks. How severe he is! but so 
much the better, 

* Oct, 2, 1847,—Why does not Ticknor publish ‘ Evangeline ’? 

“Oct. 30, 1847.—* Evangeline’ published, 

“ Novy, 8, 1847.—‘ Evangeline’ goes bravely on. I have received 
greater and warmer commendations than on any previous volume, 

“Noy. 13, 1847.—The third thousand of * Evangeline.’ ” 
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“‘NOT A SOUND FROM THE TREMBLING WOMAN AT THE DOOR. 
SHE STOOD AND HEARD IT ALL — HEARD THAT THE MAN 
SHE LOVED BEYOND ALL ELSE IN THE WORLD NO LONGER 
CARED FOR HER—HIS WIFE !” 


THE OLD CHAIR’S STORY. 


By Jute Berrorp, AuTHor oF ‘Dick's CuRisrMas,” 
“Puitir,’? Erc., Erc. 
Cuarter I. 

THe room was filled with shadows. Only a bar of 
light showed near the window, where a slat of the closed 
blinds had been opened by the rushing wind ; by its dim 
light the carpet seemed filled with roses, and a chair or 
two looked soft, like plush. Nothing, however, could 
be distinctly seen, only in outline, and the outstretched 
arms of a large chair looked ghostly in that quiet room. 

The rain poured down and dashed against the house ; 
the wind moaned and sobbed like a tired child ; and the 
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leafless branches of the trees threw their 
bare arms aloft, then clashed against each 
other with helpless weariuess. All seemed 
sad, hopeless desolation. 

The house I write about was one of a 
row, brown - stone, three story, just like the others in 
its build, but closed and unoccupied. So closed and 
uneccupied for three long yeais; its master far away 
trying to forget; its mistress weeping away her life in 
her mother’s home. 

For three years the neighbors had looked upon that 
quiet house as something strange—they would not say 
“haunted,” because that would be too weak for men and 
women of sound minds to dream of, but they spoke of it 
with bated breath and little shuddering glances ; and the 
children, in their play, never thought of running up and 
down its dust-covered steps, or with childish glee ringing 
the tarnished bell ; nor yet the cats, whose tramp lives 
led them anywhere to rest, would pause to lick their 
feet at its door, but would rush by as if the Evil One 
was after them. 

The officer, on his beat, when questioned about the 
house, could only say : ‘‘I don’t know myself why it is 
shut up. Three years ago all seemed bright enough; 
why, it looked about the cheeriest house on the block ; 
but one night, they do say, sir, a loud ery was heard— 
but not that I could hear, and it was my night on watch, 
and 1 found it silent enough. We tried to investigate 
the matter, but the man left in charge, whom we ques- 
tioned, said ‘Mr. and Mrs. Mills had gone to Europe, 
but would be back in six months or so.’ Since that 
time he, too, has gone; the house has been dark and 
silent, and weil locked up. We can only wait now until 
Mr. and Mrs. Mills return. No, there were no children, 
only the two of them; and once, a tall, dark woman—a 
cousin of Mrs. Mills, whom some people say ” — speaking 
in a whisper—‘' was over fond of the master; but, then. 
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people will talk, you know. 
fine one, too, they say. Thank you, sir; you are very 
welcome, sir. Good-day.” 

On this rainy day the dreary rooms looked more drear, 
and the silence more grave-like—when a murmur was 
heard like a sad voice ; not human, but soft and low and 
hushed, as if from some spirit. It came from the old 
chair that stood in the centre of the room, and it spoke 
as if tired of the silence, the darkness, and the loneli- 
ness, and longed to break it. 

Do you know (it began), that it is three years ago 
to-day since we saw the blessed daylight, or breathed 
the pure, sweet air of heaven? Do you know that it 
is three years ago to-night since we heard our master’s 
voice, or saw the dear face of our mistress ? Do you 
know that the dust, the silence, the heat, the cold, 
the day in and the day out darkness, is ruining us? (Si- 
lence again fell upon the room; then, after 1 moment's 
pause, the strange voice again took up its weird story.) 
You do not all remember the family to whom we ke- 
long, or love them as I do, for I have come from the old 
family stock, and belonged to our dear lady’s grand- 
mother. I stood in the family sitting-rooms ; I have held 
grandfather and mother, their children—boys, girls and 
lovers. I have had tears of joy and tears of sorrow fall 
upon my arms; I have seen death creep like quiet slum- 
ber upon an aged face ; I have heard the first sweet kiss 
of promised love ; Ihave heard vows broken —have heard 
the Judas voice, and seen the Judas kiss given in this 
very room. I bear upon my arm the marks of blood— 
ah, God! the marks of blood that fell, drip, drip, from 
the cruel blow upon my dear one’s face. Ah, that night, 
that night—if I could but forget it ! 

This silence drives me mad. 
filled with tears and moans and wailings, and brings back 
to memory all too clearly the crime that broke up our 
happy home. 

How well I remember the first day we came here! The 
bright, warm sun of Spring shone like golden bars in this 
very room ; our sweet mistress, with great eyes filled with 
love, flitted from one piece of furniture to another, now 
changing a chair where the light would look best upon it, 
moving a divan a little more to the left; standing with 
grave face at the door as each piece of priceless marble 
was lifted upon its pedestal ; draping a curtain a little 
higher ; and, when all was finished, kneeling by my side, 
at her husband’s feet, and saying, ‘‘Is it not all beauti- 
ful, Arthur ? Will we not be happy ?—oh, so happy ?” 

He put his arms about her and kissed her silently, 
giving her the answer she loved the best. 

Days passed quickly, and each month found our home 
more happy. It seemed like a little piece of heaven, 
Our mistress sang like a bird, jovous in her household 
duties, seeking no other love but her husband's, striving 
only to please him. 

Once, and once only, my master seemed to get a little 
restless, and sigh impatiently, I thought, at the quiet 
evenings. 

And once he said : ‘‘ Edith, I had an invitation to go 
out and meet a party of gentlemen this evening, to have 
a game of cards.” 

She laughed, and answered: ‘Did you tell your 
friends you preferred your wife's society to all others ?” 

‘* Well, no,” he said, ‘I didn’t, as I was not quite sure 
whether I would stay home or not.” ‘ 

“Not quite sure, Arthur? Surely you are jesting! 
Did you not tell me you would never leaye me at home 
in the evening alone ? You must remember, dear, I am 
far away from all my loved ones. I left them all for your 


The storm outside is- 


Mr. Mills was an artist, a | sake, and in this strange city we were to be everything to 


each other. You were jesting, were you not ?” 

Her sweet voice broke a little, and on her pleading face 
I saw a tear. 

‘‘Of course I was jesting, darling,” he answered, kiss- 
ing her. ‘‘I could have my friends come here if I was so 
anxious to be with them, but I do not care for a lot of 
rough fellows to meet my wife. S» we will say no more 
about it. Come, sing me something bright and gay. 
Let me forget I brought the tears to my dear one’s 
eyes.” 

And so the first shadow passed, and all was bright 
again. 

One morning, at breakfast, a letter was handed to our 
mistress ; the deep, black border on the envelope told of 
some recent bereavement. Woman-like, she studied the 
handwriting long and seriously, wondering who could 
have sent it! 

At her husband’s laughing suggestion that she had 
better open it, she followed his advice. 

‘Poor Emily !” she murmured, after reading a while ; 
“poor Emily ! of course she may! We would be glad 
to have her, would we not, Arthur? To think how 
sad and lonely she must be—not a soul left to comfort 
her !” 

She handed the letter to her husband, and he read it 
aloud : 

“ Edith, my dear cousin, death has again come into our family, 
this time taking my dear mother. And here I am indeed an 
orphan, Father, mother and brother all gone! Iam so alone, so 
unhappy! May I come to you, if only for a short time ? 

“Your sad cousin, EmIy.” 


“Who is Emily ?” my master said. ‘‘ Have Iever heard 
you speak of her ?” 

“T do not think you have. She is a distant cousin on 
my father’s side, I have not seen her for years, and only 
slightly remember her. I know she was. a little, dark- 
faced girl, never willing to play games with my brother 
and I, but sat and read all the time. I—don’t—think—I 
—liked her much ”— reluctantly—‘‘and I wonder she 
comes to me, instead of mamma; dear mamma, whose 
home is a very haven of rest for all those who are in 
trouble. Still, she must have her reasons for writing me, 
and, if we can comfort her in her hour of need, why, it is 
our duty to do so.” 

‘* Certainly,” the master answered ; ‘‘ but good - by to 
our quiet talks, our long, happy hours. When are we to 
expect ‘her ?” 

“*As soon as I write and tell her to come, which must 
be done at once, Oh, Arthur, is it wrong, dear, for me 
to wish she were not coming ? Will it make a great dif- 
ference in our home, do you think ? We have been so 
happy—too happy, I fear! It has made me selfish.” 

She clung to him like a spoiled child. 

‘What a nervous little woman you are !” he answered. 
‘Of course not. Why should it make a difference ? 
I will have you still to myself many hours, and if you sit 
for the picture of ‘Elaine,’ which I certainly intend to 
paint next, why, your cousin will be weleome in my 
studio also. Think what a sad life hers must be, and 
how much brightness you, my little sunbeam, will be 
able to cast about her !” 

The old, happy look came again into the face I loved 
to watch, and after the master left the room my dear 
mistress sat down and wrote the answer to her cousin’s 
letter. 

For a week she was busy getting the guest-chamber in 
readiness for the visitor. ‘Time and again her bright face 
would look in the studio-door, to see if all was right there, 
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and sometimes she would sit a while and tell her husband 
what she had been doing, and toward the last of the 
week she said : 

**T have put crimson in the room, for that is Emily’s 

» color, and we must have everything bright to cheer her. 
Nanine has finished the heavy curtains and put them up, 
so you must come and take a look now, as Emily ought 
to be here to-night. And, Arthur, could you not get 
some flowers, some bright flowers, to put in this vase ? 
It would be perfect then. What does your artistic eye 
think of it ?” throwing open the door. 

“Tt is fit for a queen,” he answered, laughingly, put- 
ting his arms about her waist. ‘‘Am I to meet the 
queen ? Then I must change my coat, for it is almost 
train-time now, and I have to get the flowers first.” 

An honr after our mistress stood waiting. How lovely 
she looked that evening! I remember her dress was of 
some soft, clinging material, that fitted the graceful form 
to perfection. She was very fond of blue, and on this 
night it was that color she had on. Her husband had 
sent her some white flowers when he sent the roses, and 
she hada bunch of them at her throat and in her belt. 
No fairer picture would one wish to sea, 


“This lily maid of Astolat "— 


this Elaine of her husband's choice ; and very happy she 
looked as the time drew near for the train to be in. 

At last they came. The master came in first, and then 
—this cousin—Consin Emily! I did not see her face 
until my mistress had kissed her and bid her welcome. 
Then her hat was laid aside, and I saw—how shall I de- 
scribe that wonderful face ? so dark and yet so beautiful. 
Eyes like stars, with curling lashes that touched the 
eheek as she looked down, a trick she seemed to have ; a 
low, broad forehead, from which the hair of midnight 
blackness was combed in wavy masses ; a color so warm 
and bright in her cheeks, at times rising to her temples, 
then slowly dying out, leaving the face like tinted mar- 
ble ; the form ! ab, I cannot describe it, words fuil me— 
I only know it was perfect. 

I saw my mistress start and her brow contract when 
she first saw ‘‘Cousin Emily,’ and then she looked at 
the master with a half-frightened look, that pained even 
me. What was it? Surely she had nothing to fear. 

I, too, looked at the master then, and was startled at 
the look of amazed admiration on his face. True, he was 
an artist, and loved everything that was beautiful ; but 
liis eyes seemed to feast on this woman before him, and 
he could not seem to withdraw them. 

At last my mistress spoke slowly, as if not knowing 
what she said. ; 

“‘How you have changed! How beautiful you are! 
I would not have known you. I——” 

“‘Was I, then, so frightful ?” was the laughing inter- 
ruption ; then in an almost sobbing voice : ‘Am I wel- 
come ? May I stay ?” 

My mistress, as if ashamed of her secant welcome, put 
her arms around her cousin, and again kissed her, telling 
her she was indeed welcome, and that she was to stay 
until she grew weary of them, and wanted to go back to 
her home again. 

‘Ah, that will be a long time, I fear,” answered Cousin 
Emily. ‘‘Home is not home to me now. All whom I 
loved are dead. I am alone! I am alone!” 

She sank down on the floor in front of me and buried 
her face in my lap, sobbing as if her heart would break ; 
but a strange chill went through and through me, for not 
one tear fell between those slender firgers. I felt she 
was false—I knew she was untrue! 
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My dear mistress was distressed. She did not know 
what to say to comfort this wounded heart. She hastily 
gathered up the hat and cloak that had fallen upon the 
floor, and whispering to her husband that she would see 
that the room was ready, and a supper taken there—no 
donbt Cousin Emily was tired, and needed rest and 
quiet—left the room. 


Cuapter IT. 


Tue silence of the room was only broken by the sobs, 
which came louder and faster after my.mistress left. The 
master stood by my side, not speaking, not moving, as if 
he feared to disturb the grief-stricken woman. At lastshe 
became more quiet, and, still holding her handkerchief to 
her eyes, rose slowly from the floor. 

“You must forgive me,” she faltered. ‘I didn’t in- 
tend to intrude my grief upon you so, but it seems as if 
my heart must break, and the warm welcome given me by 
Edith was only a reminder of my dead ones, lost for ever. 
Her gentle voice and fond kiss brought back to me my 
darling mother. I will’ try so hard not to forget they 
were strangers to you, and—that it is—it must be difficult 
for you to sympathize with me, or have patience with my 
sorrow.” 

“Do not say that,” he answered, eagerly. ‘‘We must 
sorrow for those who are in trouble, even though thoy be 
strangers to us. How much more must we sympathize 
with you, who are bound to us by ties of blood ?” 

‘Thank you for that,” she said, holding out her 
hand. ‘‘ And now, will you, also, say, ‘You are welcome 
Emily ’? You know ”— with a faint, little smile —‘‘it was 
Edith only who said it to me—not you.” 

‘My dear Emily,” he answered, drawing her nearer to 
him, ‘‘you are more than welcome. Indeed, sometimes 
Edith and I grow a little weary of each other’s society, 


‘and it will be a delightful change to have you help us 


wile away the time.” 

He still held her hand in his, and, as he finished speak- 
ing, he raised it to his lips and kissed it. 

I cannot tell you how! felt. If Icould have trembled 
I would have done so, for I felt this woman would bring 
trouble into our happy home. Looking toward the door, 
I saw the sweet face of our mistress looking in, filled 
with surprise and pain. Could she have heard her hus- 
band’s words ? No, no, I would not believe it —that 
would wellnigh break her heart. 

When he-raised his head from that-woman’s hand and 
saw his wife before him, ‘he gave a guilty little laugh and 
said he was bidding Cousin Emily welcome ; rather late, 
he knew, but better late than never, and he wanted her 
to feel perfectly at home. 

“Yes ?” answered his wife ; ‘I thought Emily under- 


| stood that when she first came in; at least, I tried tc 


make her understand it. And now, I am sure she is 
weary, so I have come to lead her to her room.” 

Good-nights were spoken, then -wife and guest left the 
room together. 

Alone, the master walked restlessly up and down, 
whistling softly to himself, He looked out upon the 
night for a while, looked at his watch, picked up a book, 
glanced at its contents. I never saw him so nervous. 
He seemed to wait for his wife’s return 3; not with the 
loving look I had seen so often, yet still impatiently. At 
last she came, walking slowly, as if tired, looking pale 
and sad. She sat down listlessly, and waited for her 
husband to speak. 

“‘Well,” he said, ‘what did she say when you were 
alone together ? Did she—did she speak of me ? I mean, 
do you think she will be happy and contented here ?” 
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“Yes, Arthur, I am sure she will be contented. No; 
she did not speak of you at all.” After a moment’s 


silence : ‘‘ What could she say ?” 
‘‘Oh, nothing, nothing ! 
you know, that was all. Men all like a little praise.” 


I wondered if she liked me, 


She spoke slowly and quietly. She was not like her 
dear self. All the glad, sweet light seemed to have left 
her eyes. She did not go to him—as had been her wont 
—to lean against his breast, to hold his hand in hers, LI 


knew then—God help them both !—that she had heard ° 


THE PALM OF VICTORY. 


“‘T scarcely think,” she answered, gravely, ‘it would 
have been in keeping with her grief to spend the few mo- 
iments we were alone together in praising you. I am sure 
she will like you, and I hope it may be so, for every true 
wife is pleased when her husband is admired. Iam not 
the exception.” 


his words~had heard him say he had grown weary of her, 
| How was it all to end ? 

One week went by, then my master began his painting 
of ‘‘Elaine.” He explained it all to Cousin Emily, tell- 
ing her what a lovely model he had in his wife, and how 
he hoped to make his name through this picture. 
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“You see,” he said, ‘‘I have chosen for my subject 
Elaine, because Edith is just suited for it. She is grace- 
ful, slender and girlish, and would really make her mark 
as an actress, so superb is her pose ; and her face—well, 
‘the expression is perfect !” 

I was in the studio at the time, having been carried up 
for Cousin Emily’s comfort. She sat with her head rest- 
ing well against my back, and her hands restlessly pat- 
ting my arms. When my master spoke of his wife’s 
grace and beauty, she caught hold of me tightly as if his 
words hurt her, and I saw an angry frown gather upon 
her brow. Was she jealous ? I wondered. It could not 
be, for lovely as my mistress was, she seemed but a pure 
wayside flower compared with this brilliant beauty, so I 
couldn’t understand this show of feeling. My master had 
been more like himself these last few days, showing more 
tenderness and consideration fo: his wife, not seeking 
Cousin Emily’s side as often as he had done the first two 
days she was 
with us, so my 
dear mistress 
was again quite 
bright. This day 
I speak of she 
had dressed her- 
self in quaint 
imitation of El- 
aine, and looked 
80, lovely I didn’t 
wonder at the 
master kissing 
her and calling 
her “ his lily.” 

At first the 
little group in the 
studio seemed 
quite gay, talk- 
ing some light 
nonsense, my 
master being the 
brightest of all; 
but after a time 
silence fell upon 
them ; he so in- 
tent upon his 
work, and my 
mistress so anx- 
ious to please 
him, she almost feared to breathe. This did not suit 
their guest. She became restless and impatient. At 
last she could endure it no longer. She walked over to 
the easel and idly watched the progress of the painting, 
once or twice suggesting a touch here and there, that was 
listened to with surprise, not unmixed with admiration. 

‘*Why, Emily, I did not know you were an artist,” 
the master said, suddenly, stopping his work and looking 
up at her. 

‘*T do not profess to be,” she answered. ‘‘I have done 
a few little things, not amounting to much. Iam more 
of a critic than an artist. . I have sat as model for so 
many of my friends that I consider myself quite a 
judge.” 

**Sat as model? Oh, Emily! will you not grant me 
that favor ?” He had put down his palette and brushes, 
and, regardless of his wife, had taken both her hands in 
his. ‘‘You would make such a glorious Cleopatra, a 
picture I have always had a desire to paint! Edith will 


tell you how often I have wished for an opportunity to | against the crimson of her robe. 
I' never were you less wise ! What devil tempted you to do 


paint it, but did not know where to get my model. 


ANCIENT IRISH METAL-WORK.—A BRONZE BROOCH.—SEE PAGE 91, 


would not bring a stranger in our home, and most of our 
friends are blondes—blondes! You really do not know 
how little satisfaction there is in painting them.” 

A faint smile and an uplifting of the arched eyebrows 
made him pause. He started, let fall the hands he had 
held up to this time, flushed crimson for a moment, and 
then laughed. 

‘‘Edith, I am sure, does not mind what I say. She 
knows how fascinated I am with my work, and is as 
eager as Iam about it. If you will only say the word I 
will put this canvas aside—I can take it up at any time 
after you leave us—and will begin at once the other pic- 
ture. Edith has in her wardrobe any number.of bright 
things that will do for the character.” 

Forgotten was the black robe and crape Cousin Emily 
was shrouded in; forgotten everything but his art and 
this beautiful woman whom he longed to have sit for 
him ; forgotten the wife, pale and crushed, who looked 
indeed like the 
forsaken Elaine 
as she stood, 
with the lily 
falling from her 
hand, her sweet, 
blue eyes down- 
cast to hide her 


tears. 
I could have 
killed that 


woman for com- 
ing into our 
home to wreck 
its happiness — 
could have killed 
our master for 
his thoughtless 
selfishness. But, 
alas | I was help- 
less, and could 
only look on and 
suffer. 

At first Cousin 
Emily demurred. 
It did not seem 
right to put 
aside her mourn- 
ing for even a 
day — it did not 
seem just toward Edith. She feared she would grow 
weary if she had to remain quiet too long, and so on ; in- 
tending all the time to do as the master wished. My 
mistress walked proudly out of the room unnoticed by 
either of them. At last this woman allowed herself to be 
persuaded into saying Yes, and the ork began the next 
morning. 

I do not know what my master said to his wife that 
night. She seemed bright and content, and when Cousin 
Emily made her appearance in the studio, arrayed as 
Cleopatra, it was with my mistress by her side. Never, 
never shall I forget the beautiful vision that stood before 
us—beautiful beyond compare! A woman, before whose 
regal beauty men must bow down and worship ; 


Ss 


“A twist of gold was round her hair ; a robe 
Of samite without price, that more exprest 
Than hid her, clung about her perfect limbs.” 


Her arms, bare to the shoulders, seamed marble-like 
Ah, my mistress ! 
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this deed ? Were you so sure of your husband’s love that 
you could tempt him so, and yet feel safe ? You did not 
look into his face and see, as I did, the passion-glow upon 
it, that was so soon to wreck your home and happiness. 
You only thought of his art. Alas! you were, indeed, 
blind. Not one word of praise did he utter, to all his 
wife’s eager questions, as to how the costume suited ? 
was the hair arrayed properly for the character ? was 
Emily not a perfect model? He simply answered, ‘‘I 
am satisfied,” then turned abruptly toward the easel, as 
if to put it in a better light. 

Our mistress seemed annoyed at the scant praise her 
work called forth ; but Cousin Emily smiled—smiled a 
pleased, slow, cruel smile, that made me hate her still 
more than I already did. 

“Shall I pose myself ?” she asked, sitting upon a low 
couch covered with white robes. ‘‘Am I to watch for 
Antony ? If so, how will this do?” Her clasped hands 
rested upon her knees, her head bent forward slightly, 
she seemed to be listening, and into the eyes which she 
turned upon the master was a look, so strange, so filled 
with love and longing, that I shuddered, and looked to- 
ward my mistress with a feeling of fear and shame. 
What was my astonishment, nay, almost contempt, when 
I saw her smile of delight, and heard her say: ‘‘ Bravo, 
Emily! Success is sure, if Arthur only catches that ex- 
pression, and you can keep it there until he does!” My 
poor blind mistress ! ; 

For hours my master worked, pausing now and then 
for a little while only to give the model rest—a rest she 
did not seem to need, for she would say, impatiently, 
“Go on!” The room was strangely quiet, broken only 
by a word, now and then, from the mistress, who had 
brought in her work ; a sigh, short and quick, from the 
master, as if he could not quite satisfy himself, and the 
dropping of a coal from the open fire upon the hearth. 
The mistress at last let fall her work, leaned her head 
upon her hand, and fell. into deep thought, tapping the 
floor softly with her slender foot. I thought she looked 
paler than usual, and the tender, mobile lips seemed to 
tremble ; and once I thought she brushed away a tear. 
Ah, my poor mistress, the thorns were at last coming 
into your rose-colored life, and thoughts of home and 
mother were getting dearer to you, and more sacred, 
daily. 

The light grew dim, too dim to see the crimson-draped 
figure on the couch, too dim to paint longer, and for that 
Gay work was over. 

For several days this continued, until my mistress grew 
weary of the long, silent days, and, one morning, just as 
the master began mixing his paints, she came in dressed 
tor a walk. 

‘“‘Tam going out, Arthur,” she said ; ‘‘I am tired sit- 
ting in the house all day ; I really long for the fresh air. 
You know, since Emily came, you uever ask me out in 
the evening, and I am beginning to feel absolutely 
ctupid.” 

“It would have been rude for us to go out and leave 
Emily home alone,” he answered, ‘‘and it would not do 
for her to go with us to any concert or theatre, on ac- 
count of her mourning.” 


**No, I suppose not,’ she answered; then, after a: 
pause, “I wonder if I am rude and inhospitable, when I | 


say I wish she would suggest going home? I am so 
tired ! so tired !”—passionately—‘‘ of living in th’s way. 
So tired of never seeing you alone! So tired of—every- 
thing !” 

‘You are a strange woman,” he answered, coldly. 
*«Dor my part I think it much more agreeable to have 


some one in the house with us—some one, especially like 
Emily, who is bright, talented and beautiful—than——” 

Just then the door opened, after a slight knock, and 
the subject of their conversation entered. She was 
dressed, as usual, in her Cleopatra dress, and looked, as 
she always did, calm and beautiful. She started slightly 
when she saw the mistress with her hat on, and asked 
her where she was going ? 

‘Out into the cold, bright air,” she answered. ‘I feel 
lately as if I would suffocate in this room—as if I did 
not have air enough to breatlie—as if I would die if I did 
not get away. I suppose that it is not very compliment- 
ary to Arthur, as he thinks his studio is the gem of the 
house ; but I feel so, notwithstanding. So I am off, but 
will return shortly.” : 

The door closed, and she was gone. 

This day Cousin Emily did not care to hurry. She 
stood a while looking into the fire, with a gleam of 
triumph in her dark eyes, then she walked slowly to- 
ward the easel, and looked long and earnestly at her pic- 
ture, smiling a pleased, satisfied smile at what she saw— 
he, the master, watching her eagerly. 

‘*Am I—am I really, then, so beautiful ?” she said, ina 
faltering way, as if abashed at her own words. 

‘Beautiful! Do you not know how beautiful you 
are ?” he answered, madly. ‘‘If you but knew how I 
count the hours until I see your lovely face again, you 
would not doubt it. Oh, Emily, I feel I did not live be- 
fore I met you—I feel I cannot live if you leave me 
now !” 

He caught her hands in his and kissed them wildly. 

‘*Hush !’ she said, sadly ; ‘‘ do not talk in that way. It 
is not wise—it is not right. We must part. Yes ’—as he 
tried to speak—‘‘ it must be soon. This life is more than 
even I can bear—this life with you. I always thought I 
could be brave, no matter what I had to go through with ; 
but this, ah! this”—sobbing—‘‘is too much!’ She 
paused, then said, softly : ‘‘ Sometimes, I wish you could 
see into my heart, dear love! Sometimes I have wished 
Thad never seen you, but both of those wishes I have 
crushed ; the first, because it would not be wise; the 
second, because I would have lost much happiness. No, 
do not speak. Let us forget the misery of the moment. 
Go on with the picture. Remember, Edith returns 
shortly. Once, before we part, you may speak of this 
again, but not now.” 

She turned from him and walked over to the couch ; 
again, as Cleopatra, throwing upon him that look of pas- 
sionate love which now he could not bear. 

“Do not look at me in that way,” he said, hoarsely, 
‘*for I will not be.accountable for what I do or say. You 
have driven me mad with your words and looks! God 
knows I wish I had the power to bid you go, but I have 
not—I have not! I feel as if all the light of my life 
would go out if you left me now. Let me but speak ” 

‘‘Hush !” she said, quickly, with hand upraised. 
‘Your wife, Edith, is coming !” 


Crapten IIT, 


He caught up his brushes and painted wildly. A pal 
lor like death had crept over his face, and I could see 
his hand tremble from where I stood. It was some little 
time before the mistress came in. He could hear her 
giving some order to the maid, then she ran lightly up- 
stairs to get her work, no doubt, for she came in with it 
in her hand, her flower-like face bright and glowing 
with the cold outdoor air and quick walk she had taken, 
her eyes sparkling and merry, her hair tossed. She was 
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bright and gay, and seemed to bring in an atmosphere of 
innocence and purity. 

“T intend going out every day,” she said, with a 
laugh, after telling them of some wonderful things she 
had seen, ‘‘for really I feel five years younger since I 
saw you last.” She did not seem to notice their strange 
silence, but went on talking and working. 

The next day was Friday. I remember it only too well. 
I never saw the sun shine as it did—it flooded the room 
with gold. The painting began earlier that day, as the 
picture was almost finished, that is, the harder work. 
The master had still much to do before he could say 
“‘ Completed.” 

Our dear mistress had spoken the night before of 
having breakfast earlier than usual, as she intended 
spending the day with an old friend of her mother’s 
whom she had somewhat neglected of late. She said, 
also, that she felt her husband and cousin would not 
miss her very much, as their thoughts were too much 
occupied with the picture to trouble about her, and better 
to go out at such a time than to feel herself rather in 
the way. She said this, I know, hoping her husband 
would contradict her, but he made no answer, and 
Cousin Emily only smiled. So she started off bright and 
early in the morning, kissing her husband fondly be- 
fore going, and laughingly telling him not to miss her 
to much, as she would certainly return to him—then she 
was gone. IfI could have but lifted up my voice and 
ried aloud, ‘‘Come back ! come back ! come back !’ 

By noon the sunlight had gone; great clouds came 
rolling up from the east, and drops of rain began to fall. 
The trees threw their branches wildly upward, then 
clashed together with a sigh, The master worked fran- 
tically—he seemed afraid to stop. A silence like death 
lad fallen upon them. At last it became too dark to 
see, and the rain came down in torrents—just such a day 
as this has been ; justssuch a moaning sound outside, like 
some lost spirit. To paint was impossible. With an im- 
patient sigh our master put down his brushes and walked 
over to the fire, standing with his back to Cousin Emily. 
He seemed afraid—afraid of himself—of her—of the dark- 
ness! Suddenly he started. Was it not her voice he 
heard ? Her voice breaking the silence : 

‘Arthur, come to me!” then, ‘‘Take me in your 
arms !”” 

No need to call him twice. He went to her then, threw 
himself at her feet, called her in a voice strange and new 
to me, his ‘‘darling” ! Words like fire fell from his 
lips. He told her again and again how he loved her! 
how he had loved her from the moment he saw her! 
how he had fought against that love, knowing what a 
sin it was! how life would be a burden without her! 
She must not leave him—he would die if she did. She 
must promise him now—now-—she would not ! He almost 
rayed. A sound like a sob broke from him as he crushed 
her in his arms. And she—this fiend ! this devil—kissed 
his eyes, his hair, his lips. 

‘«Give me but time to think before I answer you—a 
little time ; but know this now, J luve you / I love you !” 

She spoke these words slowly, adding fire to the pas- 
sion already consuming him. 

They did not hear, as I did, through all the storm, the 
sound of a carriage-door closing ; they did not hear, as I 
did, the light feet running up-stairs ; they did not see, 
as I did, the white horror of the stricken face looking in 
upon them. Ah; God! they had forgotten all else in the 
world but their guilty love, all else but this mad passion. 

Not a sound from the trembling woman at the door. 
She stood and heard it all—heard that the man she loved 


beyond all else in the world no longer cared for her—his 
wife! Heard and saw the kisses he gave to this other 
woman—this woman whom he had known but a short 
time. Heard it all, and yet she did not die! She 
listenod, drinking in every word, with her dear face 
growing whiter and whiter. She heard the master say 
he would not paint the next day, but would go away, 
and so give this woman time to think, coming back in 
the evening for his answer—for the answer that would 
bring him his happiness—and heard the woman bid him 
‘‘hope”! Heard enough to drive her mad! Before 
they had finished she had closed the door, but not until 
I saw a look of agony and resolution settle upon her 
face, as I thought, for ever. 

Later in the evening, what was my surprise to sce her 
come in the studio, still very pale, but full of laughter 
and gay talk, greeting them merrily. She told them of 
her visit ; of her friends’ delight at seeing her ; of her 
trouble in getting home ; how she had just reached there ; 
how glad she was to get back ; how fierce the storm was. 

‘Hear it now,” she said, with a shudder, drawing 
nearer the fire. ‘‘How it moans! how it sobs! as if— 
as if in pain, as if it knew of some dreadful crime.” 

Her voice sank in a whisper, and she looked wildly at 
kusband and cousin, but they did not see her face. Their 
eyes fell, and a guilty flush crept up from lip to brow. 
She laughed at this‘lightly, then walked over to the 
easel. She looked upon the hated picture long and 
critically, then said : 

“You did not paint much to-day, Arthur, did you ? 
Was it too dark ? I feared it would be so when I saw 
the storm coming. How very long the afternoon must 
have been to you. You will have to make up for lost 
time to-morrow, will you not ?” 

There was a slight pause before he answered her, then 
he said, slowly: . 

“Well, I think not to-morrow. I have grown some- 
what weary of my work, and needs must rest. I, too, 
long for the outside world and cold, crisp air. Emily is 
also tired. It has been a great strain upon her, these 
long, silent days, so I shall go away for the day, ‘leaving 
you to each other.” 

‘‘Tt may be very kind for you to do so,” answered his 
wife ; “‘but”—slowly—‘‘I fear Emily will not appre- 
ciate my society ; I have become rather dull of late. We 
have seen so little of each other that I scarcely know how 
to entertain her; but” —with a strange fire in her eyes— 
“T promise the time will not drag.” 

“Dear Edith, you must not think of me,” answered 
her cousin. ‘I have much to do to-morrow. Letters 
long neglected must be answered, and some work un- 
touched in so long a time must be finished. Iam about 
to leave you. I feel I have already intruded upon you 
too long, and must prepare for my homeward journey.” 

She gave the master a quick look as he was ahout to 
speak, then left the room. 

The master spoke but little after she had gone. I 
waited to hear a storm of words, passionate and bitter, 
from the mistress, but none came. She stood before the 
fire silently, whilst her husband tenderly covered up the 
picture, hiding the lovely, wicked face from. view ; then, 
seeing he had finished, she left the fire, walked over to 
him quickly, as if to speak, paused, turned from him, 
and was—gone. : 


Cuarter TV. 

Earty the next morning, almost before the gray dawn 
broke, our master came in the studio. He looked pala 
and troubled—looked as if sleep had been a stranzer ta 
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him. He walked restlessly up and down, up and down, 
deep in thought. Turning quickly, as if to escape some 
unpleasant memory, he walked to his easel, uncovered 
the picture, and murmured words of love and passion to 
the painted woman there. 


I heard him call her “darling”! again and again. He 


leaned forward and looked into the eyes, as if they could ! 


answer him look for look. 

How long he stood there I cannot tell—until some 
noise startled him ; then, pulling out his watch, he mut- 
tered, ‘‘Still so early!” closed it, and left the room. 
Shortly after, I heard the front door close, then again 
silence. 

It seemed to me an hour must have passed, when again 
T heard the sound of coming footsteps and the rustle of a 
woman's dress. This time it was our dear mistress. She 
came in slowly and wearily, looking around her in a 
dazed way, like one in a strange place, until her eyes 
rested upon the uncovered picture ; then a shudder ran 
through the slender form. She staggered blindly toward 
me, holding out her dear hands as if to keep from falling. 
She caught my arm, then fell upon her knees before me, 
rocking herself to and fro. 

““My God! my God !” she cried ; ‘‘ what am I to do! 
what am I to do! I cannot live! What is there for mo to 
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live for! Oh, my husband ! my husband !’ Sob after sok 
shook the slight frame. She crouched upon the floor, 
resting her head upon it in very abandonment of grief. 
A dreadful feeling of despair came over her. ‘‘ Why not 
end it all !’she cried. ‘‘It would be so easy, and who 
would care? Perhaps Arthur would, a little, if he saw 
me lying dead. Perhaps he would remember then our 
early days of happy married life! Perhaps——” Here 
she sprang to her feet, brushed the fallen hair from her 
eyes with both hands, locked the door, then, walking 
rapidly to the picture, laughed wildly as she looked at it. 
‘Perhaps you would be glad if I died!” striking it with 
her hand. ‘It would be your place then to comfort 
Arthur, would it not! Your place to share his sorrow ! 
Well, I will not trouble you to do that yet. I have too 
much thought for you to pain you so.” 

All the time she was talking she was rapidly mixing 
the paint left on the palette, still soft from the day be- 
fore. She caught up the brushes, and, with firm strokes, 
undid the work of weeks. 

Gone now were the beautiful dreaming eyes, so full of 
passionate love; the soft, full lips of vivid red; the 
broad, white brow; the ful], fair throat; all, all that was 
so lovely but 9 moment before—now one shapeless mass 
of many-colored paints. Buta little time it took to do 
it, but it was well 
done, and the _half- 
crazed woman work- 
ing there was well 
pleased with her 
work. 

“No need now,’ 
she said, ‘‘for him to 
cover it up so care- 
fully. No need for 
him to steal in here 
at daybreak to take 
a parting look. It is 
all gone, and she— 
shall be gone, too, 
before he returns! 
But how?—but 
how? Let me but 
think !” 

She walked up and 
down, thinking 
deeply, when the 
loud ringing of the 
door - bel? startled 
her. She quickly 
twisted up her hair, 
and fastened it with 
a comb. She must 
not be seen by the 
servants looking as 
she did. She must 
be quite cool and 
calm—she had work 
to do. She walked 
to the door, opened 
it, and waited to 
hear what news had 
come so early in the 
morning. She heard 
faint sobs, then 
Nanine, the maid, 
came up to her. 

“Oh, madam, my 
mother is very ill. 
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See, I have this message. She may not live, and wants 


to see both Annie and me before she dies. Oh, madam, 
may we go to her, if only for the day ?” 
A feeling of joy came over our mistress. It would be 


s0 much easier to get rid of Emily if these two girls were 
out of the house. It was a merciful Providence that 
helped her so. 

“Yes, yes, Nanine; why, certainly! Tell Annie to 
finish getting breakfast, and then you may go. The 
master is out for the day, and Miss Emily and I can do 
very well without you. You need not return until to- 
morrow, unless you find your mother better. No, do not 
thank me, but get ready.” 

Iheard Cousin Emily coming, then. To her our mis- 
tress spoke coldly and quietly ; but I saw the quick 
clasping and unclasping of the hands, that told of ex- 
treme nervousness. They went to breakfast together, and 
I waited with almost fear for their return. 

For a while I could only hear the quick footsteps of 
Nanire, getting the house in order, then she came in the 
studio, and, catching me up in her arms, carried me down 
here. You know all that took place that dreadful day, 
but yet I must speak. I grow garrulous, I know, with 
age, and silence, so sad in this darkened room, almost 
kills me. ; 

It took Nanine and Annie but a short time to get ready 
and go. I heard our mistress ask Nanine if she had 
carried the chair down from the studio; then, when she 
answered ‘‘ Yes,” bid her good-by. How silent the house 
was then, how loud the ticking of the clock seemed as it 
told the passing moments. How long was it before they 
came in—these two women, left alone—wife and cousin ! 
To me, it seemed hours; it was, I know, but a few 
seconds. 

“T think, Edith,” I heard Cousin Emily say, as she 
neared the room, ‘that I will write my letters now. I 
have one or two important ones that must be answered, 
as Ihave decided—with your permission, of course—to 
remain a week longer. The picture——” 

**Do not say more,” was the answer our mistress made, 
as she entered the room. ‘‘It is on this subject I wish 
to speak.” Her voice was strangely low and hoarse. ‘‘I 
cannot consent to your remaining in this house a moment 


longer. Hush !’—with warning hand upraised. ‘‘ Do 
not attempt to answer or question me; it would be dan- 
gerous for youtodoso. You came into this house asa 
grief-stricken woman—came for comfort, pity and conso- 
lation. I gave it to you. I did all in my power to make 
you happy, to make you forget the sad loss you said 
you had to bear alone! I made you welcome. I took 
you in my arms, and pitied you. Ah, God! It was the 
story of the serpent over again! You stung with mortal 
wound the hand that succored you! You have poisoned 
my life! You have ruined my home! With your fiend- 
ish arts you have stolen my husband’s love away from 
me! You have taken my place by his side! You reign 
in my stead! You think to meet him here to-night, to 
tell him you will remain always ; whilst I—I—the wife, 
must stand by, with smiling lips, and see it all! ‘‘Got 
go !”-— she almost screamed, wrought up to a frenzy by 
her own words. ‘‘Go—before I forget what I am—be- 
fore I forget whom and what you are !” 

Breathless and panting, she fell into my arms, hiding 
her white face in her hands; her slight form, grown so 
thin of late, trembling from head to foot. 

Her cousin stood before her, pale to the lips—lips 
pressed so hard by the white teeth that drops of blood 
showed here and there. She waited, as if to hear what 
more was to be said—waited without a word, then turned 
and walked slowly toward the door. Here again she 
paused for a moment, looking at our mistress with such 
a look of deadly hatred in her eyes that I thanked 
Heaven our dear one did not look up. Then—she passed 
from sight. 

Through the hall, where the heavy carpet deadened 


‘ the fall of her footsteps, up the polished stairs she went. 


We heard her pause at the studio-door. Would she go 
in? If she did, what then ? Would she wait for our 
master, when she saw the ruined picture, or, would she 
still leave the house, as she had been told to do? She 
did not go in the room, but passed on to her own, and, 
going in, locked the door. So long did she remain there, 
I feared she intended to stay, as did our mistress, who, 
filled with an excitement so great that to keep still was 
impossible, walked the floor like some wild creature who 
could not rest. Again and again she would go to the 
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door and listen ; then, hearing nothing, resume her rapid 
walk. At last, at last, we heard that woman coming 
down; she came here to this door, and, with a smile on 
her lips, said : 

“Tam going—going as you bid me. The day is yours 
now, but not for long—my time is coming! You wiil see 
me back again! I do not blame you for trying to win 
your husband, but believe me, it is too late! He has 
grown tired of your baby face and ways. You had better 
give him up. I am truly sorry for you, and—sorry for 
him. Really, your marriage was a wretched mistake ! 
Oh, I am going.” This she said hurriedly, turning 
quickly and leaving the house. I think what she saw in 
our dear one’s face warned her she had better go before 
it was too late. 

How slowly the hours crept along that day! how loud 
the ticking of the clock was! how like the tolling of the 
funeral-bells its striking hours seemed! How long our 
poor mistress lay with her head upon my arm I cannot 
tell, but suddenly she sprang up, as if with a new hope 
in her breast. 

‘Yes, I had betier do it,” she said ; ‘I must uct let 
him see me thus.” 

She hurried out of the room, but was not gone long.’ 

When she returned she looked more like the dear mis- 
tress we had been in the habit of seeing her, but—strange 
fatality !—she had put on the same dress she had worn 
the night her cousin had arrived. The soft, blue folds 
clung about her form, the golden hair was gathered in a 
twist about the shapely head. The rich white lace, 
gathered about the throat, made her look like some fair 
lily. And so she waited, waited for the husband whose 
love she had lost, whose love she hoped to win back 
again, now that they would be alone—«lone, without that 
beautiful, treacherous face to come between them. Not 
onee did she doubt her power. She only remembered he 
had loved her once ; that they had been so happy ; that 
they 

The sound of the door opening told her he had come. 
All her brave resolution died out. She remembered the 
ruined picture; the quiet, empty house; the cousin, 
whose presence he sought, gone—whose absence she 
must account for. What would he say when she told him 
she had turned her out? What would he say when he 
heard all her story ? She felt she was the one to ask for- 
‘iveness. She forgot she was the one who had been so 
basely wronged. 

He came in then, stumbling over a gilded chair, not 
seeing it in the dark, and calling, ‘‘ Emily! Nanine! 
Edith! Where are you all? Why is the house so 
‘dark !" 

This hated woman’s name was first upon his lips when 
he came in; hers, his wife’s, last. Ah, well, it would 
end soon now—it would all be over! She tried to an- 
swer him, but her voice failed her. Her tongue seemed 
to refuse her bidding. He didn’t see her there, sitting 
with her trembling hands folded on her lap, her white 
face diooping low. He only saw the darkness and won- 
dered at it, and then, turning, ran up the stairs, two at a 
time, to his studio, expecting to see his wife and cousin 
there. 

Ske could hear the scratching of a match; then his 
footsteps going across the floor ; then, a loud, agonized 
ery |, It was all over now. He had seen the picture ; the 
picture tha: was to bring him fame ; the picture he had 
learned to ijove with an almost idolatrous love ; the pic- 
ture of the woman who had brought to him hours of de- 
lirons, passionate happiness, ruined! A shapeless mass 
of nothing! 


He was coming down then. She still sat there. Even 
when he came in with a match and lighted the gas above 
she did not move, only looked up at him with great 
blue eyes wide opened, not even starting at the white, set 
look in his face—a look which I never shall forget. 

He caught her by the wrist, and made her stand by 
him. He seemed to understand it all without a question 
-—understand that she had found out his guilty love for 
her cousin. But for that he did not care. He forgot she 
was his wife; forgot all that was due to her; forgot 
everything but his ruined picture. 

“Who did it ?” the words coming through his closed 
teeth in a hoarse, hissing whisper ; ‘‘ who did it, I say ? 
Was it you ?” ; 

He shook her slightly, as she did not answer, and 
looked into her pale face with fierce, deadly anger. 

“T ask you again: Was it you who ruined my pic- 
ture? And where is Emily ?” 

At the sound of this name she seemed to grow strong. 
She drew her hand away from his, and, holding up her 
head, looked at him with proud eyes. 

**Don’t insult me by speaking that woman’s name to 
me! Yes, I turned her from this house to-day. One or 
the other had to go. She was the one, notI! Iam the 
wife—my place is here! Yes, I destroyed the picture ! 
A picture that has brought ruin into our home shall not 
bring to you fame! From the day that woman sat for 
you first I have not known one moment’s peace or hap- 
piness. You forgot your duty to me! Yon degraded 
your higher instincts. In this mad infatuation you 
forgot your manhood! You lost your self-respect !” 

Almost without pausing the words left her lips. She 
seemed to grow taller as she spoke them. Her great 
blue eyes flashed with indignant fire. Then her mood 
changed. She went closer to him and laid her hands on 
his arm. 

‘Arthur, forgive me if I have spoken bitterly. I have 
loved you so dearly that you must cease to wonder at 
what Ihave done. If you but knew how I have prayed 
that I might be mistaken ; if you but knew of the sicken- 
ing pain of my heart, day after day, when you were alone 
with her ; of the cold, quiet nights when sleep had for- 
gotten me, when all the doubts and fears and jealousies 
that in the blessed daylight slumbered rose up to tor- 
ture me! when every thought that once was gladness 
turned to gall—I say if you but knew it, darling, you 
would forgive it all—even as I forgive you.” 

She raised her sweet face to his, smiles already on the 
trembling lips, so sure is she of peace at last, of the old 
fond love back again. 

Well, God forgive him! he did not answer her for a 
while, but stood towering above her. Rage seemed to 
have bereft him of speech. He crushed the small white 
hands in his until a cry of pain eseaped her, then he 
spoke, Words fell from his lips that burnt into her 
brain like molten lead. He wished to God he had died 
before he met her! that each hour spent with her was 
torture to him! that he would leave, and hoped he 
might never see her again ; that there was but one woman 
in the world whom he could love, and that woman he 
would find if he had to search the world over! With 
these words he threw her from him and rushed from the 
house. 

Faint from want of food, which she had not tasted all 
day, sick almost unto death, she staggered and fell. 
One loud ery of pain left her lips as her head struck the 
sharp edge of a pedestal standing near, then all was 
silence. She lay there so long, I feared she was dead ; 
and yet I could not go to her—I could but stand and 
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watch her, with an agony of fear at my heart. At last I 
saw her move. Slowly she raised herself from the floor 
and looked wildly around. She saw nothing—-felt no- 
thing —neard nothing. He was gone—she knew that 
in a dull sort of way—gone for ever. She dragged her 
heavy limbs over to me, and sank down upon my lap. 
She tried to recall the words he had said, but in vain. To 
remember seemed to hurt her, to think distressed her. 
She only knew she was alone—alone in this dark house. 

She rested her head wearily on my arm, and I felt 
warm drops of blood drip upon it—blood from a cut in 
the dear head, hurt in her fall. She mechanically raised 
her hand to wipe it off as it fell upon her cheek. She 
did not mind the pain ; her heart was too full of passion- 
ate despair to care now for anything. ‘< 

What was she to do? He would never see her again. 
Did he not tell her so? Where was she to go? Home! 
home? Why had she not thought of it before ? Home 
and mother! that dear mother who would take her tired 
child to her breast and lull her to rest as she had done so 
many times before. Yes, she would go home. She had 
money ; she could travel all night ; but how tired she 
was—so tired ! 

She walked unsteadily out of the room ; came back 
directly with hat and cloak on, her white face drawn and 
haggard. She looked so lonely! so forsaken ! 

The bell down-stairs rang. Even in her misery she 
felt she must be brave. She remembered, it was the 
man to fix the furnace for the night. He must know 
nothing. She must not betray her agony before this 
stranger. Perhaps it was well he had come. She opened 
the door for him. Her face seemed frozen into marble 
stillness ; her voice sounded calm and clear as she spoke. 
She told him the master had been called away on im- 
portant business ; would be gone for some months, She 
was going to her mother’s to remain a few days, then 
from there to meet her husband. The girls were both 
away for two days; she would leave their money with 
him if he would kindly remain there until they returned, 
or until she wrote him from her mother’s home. He 
would be paid well for his services. 

**Yes," he said, ‘‘he could stay very well; he was a 
single man and his own master ; he would do as she said. 
If the people asked him where the family had gone, what 
was he to say ?” 

‘*That they have gone to Europe,” she answered, with 
a bitter langh. ‘It will prevent unnecessary questions. 
You have only to do your duty well. Lock up the house 
when you hear from Mr. Mills or myself, and that is all. 
Now get me a carriage.” 

When he was gone she came back to us. Do you re- 
member how sad her farewell was ? How the sobs shook 
the frail body as she kissed us each before she left? She 
threw her arms about me and rested her head for a mo- 
ment on me, saying, ‘‘ Good-by, dear ol friend, we may 
never meet again!’ and then she left us. 

Two weeks after, the man left in charge locked up the 
house. He had paid the girls their money left for them, 
and since that time no one has disturbed our solitude. 
The spider has woven his web, the moths have held high 
revel, the clock, whose ticking I long to hear, is silent, 
and we are as if in the grave—falling into dust. 
strange, low voice grew silent, and the outstretched arms 
seem to fold themselves together in the midnight dark- 


ness of that silent room. 


% * * * 


The sunlight flooded every corner. The old chair 
blinked, and its crimson velvet cover shone out through 
the dust that was beaten from its body by the strong 


* * 
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arm of Nanine, who stood with smiling face by it, at the 
same time talking to Annie, who had just finished direct- 
ing a man about the carpet. = 

“‘Yes, they are coming back next week,” she said, 
cheerily. ‘‘ Dear lady, how glad I shall be to see her. I 
wonder,” gravely, ‘‘ what the trouble was? Well, it is 
none of our business! They are coming back, that is all 
we want to know, and the house must be ready for 
them.” 

And it was ready, in one week’s time, with happy 
hearts and willing hands ; all the dust had disappeared, 
and the house with its shiny windows and sunlit walls, 
looked as it had looked three years ago. 

The clock ticked on the mantel ; the fire crackled mer- 


| rily on the hearth ; the old chair seemed to beam in its 


crimson glory. 

They are coming! the girls stood to weleome them 
with smiling faces, but their voices were hushed, and a 
sob broke from Nanine as she saw their master lift from 
the carriage and carry in only a frail shadow of their 
former mistress. She smiled sadly as they stood before 
her, as she sat in the old chair, and held out her thin 
white hands to them. 

**Do not look—so—at me,” she said, her voice low and 
broken. I have been ill, so ill; but ’— looking around 
her wistfully, ‘‘ Imay grow strong again, now—that I am 
home—home!” The words fell brokenly from her lips, 
and the tears fell from the sad blue eyes. They kissed 
her hands fondly, holding back their tears, then left her 
alone with her husband. ; 

He fell upon his knees before her, burying his face in 
her dear hands; then spoke low and tenderly : 

‘‘Dear love, your gentle forgiveness for my great sin 
has unmanned me. I feel Tam not worthy of you, but 
will try so hard to make you forget the past. Oh, put 
your arms around me darling! Say again you have for- 
given me!” 

The same tender, gentle smile that lighted up her face 
of old came upon it. She laid her hands ceressingly 
upon his head, and said : 

‘‘ Arthur, face to face with the man she loves, a true 
woman can never be hard, howsoever he may have sinned 
against her; so it is with me. My love for you has never 
faltered, and when you came to me to ask forgiveness, 
and told me you had never seen——” here she paused as 
if it hurt her to speak that name—‘‘ er since the day 
she left here, I could not but take you to my heart 
again. I may never grow strong, Arthur. Something 


| seems to tell me so; but, whilst Iam with you, oh, donot 


spare your love! I have been so hungry for it all the 
miserable years! Sh» paused a moment, then kissed 
him softly. ‘‘Iam glad I was the one to tell you of her 
marriage, dear; had you come to me knowing of it, I 
would not have been so happy, or—so ready to forgive,” 

He clasped her closely to him, so close he could feel 


| her heart beat against his own—and holding back tue 


lovely face, looked into the tear-filled eyes, and mur- 
65,929 


ANCIENT IRISH METPAL-WORK. 


As THE character of the arts introduced into Ireland 
with Christianity was grafted upon and modified by the 
arts of Pagan Ireland, it will be well to learn what de- 
gree of excellence in this art of metal-work had been 
attained before the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. 
This knowledge will better be acquired by the accurate 
observation of one particular example than by a more 
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comprehensive treatment of the bronze and gold antiqui- 
ties of this early date. 

“‘Tt weuld appear,” says Dr. Petrie, ‘from the num- 
ber of references to shrines in the Irish annals, that pre- 
viously to the irruptions of the Northmen in the eighth 
and ninth centuries there were few, if any, of the dis- 
tinguished churches in Ireland which had not costly 
shrines.” But such objects became the prey of the 
pagan inyader, and thus we may account for the fact that 
no fine specimen of Christian art in metal-work is to 
be seen in our museums to which we can assign a date 
earlier than the tenth century. 

Although we find the Irish annalists lauding ‘‘the 
great skill” of those artificers who made -St. Patrick’s 
bells, patens, ete., yet the only example of their work 
extant is of the rudest possible character. The iron bell 
of St. Patrick is at once the most authentic and the old- 
est Irish relic of Christian metal-work that has descended 
tous. It possesses the singular merit of having an un- 
broken history through fourteen hundred years. This 
bell is quadrilateral, and is formed of two plates of sheet- 
iron, which are bent over so as to meet, and are fastened 
together by large-headed iron rivets. The corners are 
rounded by a gentle inclination of the parts which join. 
One of the plates constitutes the face, the crown, and 
upper third of the back, as well as the adjacent part of 
each side, being doubled over at the top, and descending 
to meet the smaller plate, which overlaps it at the junc- 
tion. Subsequently to the securing the joints by rivets, 
the iron frame was consolidated by the fusion of bronze 
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into the joints and over the surface, giving to the whole 
a metallic solidity, which very much enhanced its reso- 
nance, as well as contributed to its preservation. The 
inside also was coated with bronze, though more irregu- 
larly than the outside, owing to the unevenness of the 
surface ; and the coating seems to have been effected by 
the dipping of the iron shell into a vessel of the fused 
metallic compound, a process which has been employed 
to a recent date in the manufacture of the Wiltshire 
sheep-bells. The handle is of iron, let in by projecting 
spikes to perforations on the ridge of the bell, 
and further secured on the outside by bronze 
attachments of its straps. 

One remarkable fact in connection with the re- 
liquary in which this bell was enshrined is, that, 
since it was made, about the year 1091, it has 
never been lost sight of. From the beginning it 
had a special keeper; in succeeding generations 
its custody was continued in the same family, and 
proved to them a source of considerable emolu- 
ment; and in after ages, when its ] ro‘its ceased to 
accrue, long associations sc bound it up with the affec- 
tions of the keeper’s family t! at they almost held their 
existence upon the tenure of 1. safe custody, and thus 
handed it down from generation to generation, till the 
stock at last became extinct, and the object of their for- 
mer care passed into a keeping establishment by friend- 
ship instead of blood. It was one proof of the fact that 
these little tron hand-bells of the first expounders of 
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Christianity were among the relics held in high estimatiop | The Tara brooch and the Ardagh chalice offer the most 


among the Irish. These, when worn and useless, as in 
the case of this bell of the great apostle of Ireland, were 
enshrined in cases in the form of the bell, and adorned 
with gold and precious stones ; and, as in the case of the 
book-shrines, also probably executed about 400 or 500 
years after the death of the saint to whom the bell be- 
longed. 

This rude iron bell is a fair example of the type which 
seems to have also prevailed in Wales and Scotland dur- 
ing the first centuries after the introduction of Christ- 
ianity. Mr. Ellacombe has described and illustrated six 
such hand-bells of the Early Welsh Church, and refers 
to fifty-three examples in Irish museums of native work, 
besides one bell still preserved in Switzerland, the cel- 
ebrated Bell of St. Gall ; one in France, that of St. Gode- 


perfect examples of the use of this peculiar spiral that 
have been found in the metal-work of Irish Christian 
art; and we are strongly reminded of the decoration 
of Irish manuscripts from the ‘‘ Book of Kells,” circd 
690, when we study them. That these two relics are 
contemporaneous one with another there can be but lit- 
tle doubt. They show not only perfectly similar devel- 
opments of tLis spiral design, but many other points of 
agreement besides. The same filigree wire-work ; the 
same Trichinopoli chain-work ; the same circles of amber 
and translucent glass ; the same emeralds, both ‘“ clois- 
onnés ”’ and ‘‘ champlevés.”’ 

The native character which distinguishes the art of 
these works has very much disappeared from the metal- 
work of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The shrino 
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berte in Noyon ; and one at Stival, in Brittany. Didron 
describes a similar bell preserved at the Museum of Co- 


logne, which is said to have belonged to Cumbert, the | 


first bishop of that town. Dr. Anderson describes four 
of such bells in Scotland, and notes that there are but 
two of the same type in England, and adds: ‘As all 
those in Scotland whose associations have been preserved 
are attributed to Irish saints, we naturally turn to Ire- 
land in search of the parent group. There we find the 
type is well known, and examples both in iron and 
bronze are abundant. The exact number of those that 
are still extant in Ireland is not easily ascertained, but 
they can be enumerated up to between fifty and sixty.”’ 
The antiquary may further find in Ireland that a large 
number of these primitive iron bells can be said to pos- 
sess an authentic history. 


of St. Patrick’s Bell and the Cross of Cong belong to a 
time when the trumpet pattern has fallen into disuse, 
just as it disappears from the illuminated manuscripts 
after the year 1000. 

‘““The Tara brooch,” says Dr. Petrie, ‘‘is superior to 
any hitherto found, in the variety of its ornaments and in 
the exquisite delicacy and perfection of its execution.” 
It is composed of a metal harder than silver, formed by 
a combination of copper and tin called white bronze. 
A silver chain is attached to it, which was intended to 
keep the pin tight and in its proper position. This chain 
is of that peculiar construction known as Trichinopoli 
work. The face of the ornament is overlaid with various 
ornamented patterns, of the same class as those found in 
Irish illuminated manuscript, designed with beautiful 
taste, and which are not confined to the front but also 
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onrich the reverse. A lens of no moderate power is | there; and there was a round tower standing within the 


necessary if we would appreciate the perfect execution 
of these ornaments. 

There are no less than seventy-six varieties of these 
designs, all of which exhibit an admirable sense of orna- 
mented beauty and happy fitness for their relative sit- 
uations; in the fastening used to keep these delicate 
traceries in their places only a delicate bar, scarcely per- 
ceptible to the naked eye, is found. In other places, 
however, and particularly in the circular insertions of 
amber, the gold rosettes placed upon them are fastened 
by pins, which pass through the brooch, and are riveted 
also on the opposite side. 

It should be observed that insertions of amber and 
variegated glass are frequently found in the jewelry of 
early Christian Ireland. Niello-work, of exquisite beauty, 
is also to be met with ; but of this and the carving and 
casting of glass into the forms of human faces, such as is 
here seen, we lave no other example among the personal 
ornaments hitherto found in Ireland. 

The history and authenticity of the old Irish crosiers 
generally rests on the same foundation as that of the 
ecclesiastical bells. Certain privileges, grants of land 
and others, appertained to the custodianship of the relic 
committed in the beginning to some servant of the mon- 
astery in whose family the office and its emoluments de- 
scended, through successive generations, down to the 
present century. 

In Scotland the title of this office was dewar, a word 
derived from deorad, a stranger, pilgrim, exile. The 
erosier of St.Fillan, of Strathfillan, in Perthshire, and of 
Fertullagh, Westmeath, in Ireland, was itself called quig- 
rich, signifying the stranger, and was in the keeping of 
the Dewars, a family whose name was derived from the 
office of custodian held by their ancestors. The word 
deoradh—dewar—first applied to the representatives of 
those who took the pilgrim’s staff, and died upon their 
pilgrimage, reminds us that the crosier intrusted to them 
was, not the pastoral crook of other churches, but the 
Trish pilgrim’s staff. The crosier of Dympna of Te Day- 
net, in the County of Monaghan, was thus an heirloom in 
the family of O’Luan, the hereditary keepers of the relic, 
till the last representative, whose name was changed to 
Lamb, sold it to Dr. Petrie ; so also with the crosiers of 
St. Tola, founder of Disert O'Dea, whose hereditary 
keeper was of the family of O’Quinn ; the crosier of Co- 
lumba of Durrow, obtained from the custodian in the 
MacGeoghegan family. The crosier of Colman Mac- 
Duach, founder of the chureh of Kilmacduach, in Gal- 
way, wes obtained from the O'Heynys who succeeded 
the O’Shanghnessys in the custodianship. 

The Bachall Gearr Berach, or short crosier of St. Be- 
rach, of Termonbarry, in the County of Roscommon, is 
one of the most interesting examples in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, since it has been not only 
handed down through the hereditary custodians, the 
O’Hanlys, of Slieve Ban, successors or erenachs of St. 
Berach, but is mentioned in the ancient life of the saint 
given by Colgan, ‘‘ Act. SS.,” page 345, February 15th. 
The artificer Dageus, at whose school Berach was 
trained, when sending his pupil to Kevin of Glendalough 
for further instruction, is described as giving him this 
‘«short crosier,’”’ along with a bell, called Berach’s bell. 
‘* After some time,” says the legend, ‘‘ he was directed 
by an angel, in a vision, to follow a certain deer whom he 
would find at the entrance of the monastery. This deer 
led him to a certain spot in the County of Roscommon, 
since called Termon Berach, and then disappeared.” 
The ruins of some small churches are still to be seen 


memory of some of the inhabitants, in the year 1837. 
This crosier is a staff of yew-wood, covered with brass ; 
there is very little sign of decoration, and the crest of 
the handle is missing ; it measures twenty-one inches in 
length. 

One of the finest as well as the best-preserved Irish 
crosiers in existence is that of the Abbots of Clonmac- 
nois, now in in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 


PSEUDONYMS AND SOBRIQUETS. 


Tue difference between pseudonyms and sobriquets, 
says a writer, recently,) is, that the former are spontane- 
ously assumed by the bearers, while the latter, often with 
some slightly ironical or bantering intention, are be- 
stowed upon them. Henry Vaughan, the poet, elected 
to be called the Silurist ; and Gacon, the bitter opponent 
of J. B. Rousseau, announced himself as ‘‘ De Poéte sans 
fard.” Ben Jonson fixed on Shakespeare the name of 
“‘The Swan of Avon.” Rochester is, I fancy, responsi- 
ble for the name of ‘t The Merry Monarch,” which, with- 
out the accompanying phrase ‘scandalous and poor," 
clings to Charles II; his soldiers fixed on Bonaparte the 
name of ‘‘ Le Petit Caporal,” while some unknown lumi- 
nary—an unrecorded and probably unconscious master 
of bathos—greeted George IV. as the ‘ First Gentleman 
in Lurope.” The well-known names Artemus Ward and 
Mark Twain are pseudonyms, such as are often employed 
on the stage, where not one man in three holds his own 
name. Meanwhile some names become accidentally both 
sobriquets and nicknames. Such, to quote only com- 
paratively recent and illustrious instances, are ‘‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast - table” and “The English 
Opium-eater,” both of them employed at first in the title 
of books, and then fastened on and accepted by the re- 
spective bearers. Many names assigned to writers are 
very unhappy, and in some cases idiotic. Alexander 
Brome thus appears as ‘‘ The English Anacreon,” Thomas 
Lodge as ‘‘The English Aretino,” William Warner as 
‘‘The English Homer,” and James I. as ‘‘The English 
Solomon "—the last an absurd appellation, a joke on 
which, by Raleigh, is said to have cost that worthy his 
head. 


THE: PARSEES OF INDIA; 


Tue Parsees are next to Europeans in manners and 
civilization. They are a thrifty people—traders, con- 
tractors and mill-owners—and pauperism is unknown 
among them. Their wives and daughters are not shut up 
in their houses, but can go anywhere. They like to at- 
tend parties, and other entertainments, where they can 
meet European ladies. All the rich young men know 
English, and the mothers are eager to have their daugh- 
ters educated in the language, so that they may make 
good marriag¢s. Some of them are sending their daugh- 
ters to England to be educated, while others employ pri- 
vate teachers. The Parsees have schools of their own 
also, where English, as well as the higher branches, 
are taught. 

Miss Sorabji, who has just taken her degree at the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, is the daughter of a Christianized 
Parsee. Two of her sisters were educated in England, 
and now have charge of a Government training - school 
for native girls, at Ahmedabad. Another sister assists 
the mother in a large school for girls in Poona. 

Parsee young ladies and little girls are extremely 
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pretty, and the dress of the ladies is charming—rich silks 
of bright colors, and magnificent pearls and diamonds. 
The girls do not marry until they are grown, often not 
before they are eighteen or twenty years of age, and many 
of these marriages are genuine love matches, as the young 
people meet each other freely. 

Four other ladies and myself were guests at the wed- 
ding of a lovely Parsee girl, named Shireenbai, to a tall 
young man, named Framji, at Kama Baga, an entertain- 
ment room in the garden of a fire temple. The invitation 
stated that the ceremony would take place at five o’clock 
Pp. M., but when we arrived there were only women and 
children present. These were all beautifully dressed, 
except four old crones, who were singing a monotonous 
hymn, which was more like a dirge than a wedding- 
hymn. I learned afterward that they were hired for the 
occasion. 

The bride-elect’s mother had gone, at the head of a 
procession of young ladies, to carry presents to the bride- 
groom, whose house was near. Soon after their return 
another procession of ladies, headed by a band of music, 
came in sight, and it appeared that the groom’s relatives 
were coming to bring flowers and presents to the bride. 
They brought her lovely garments and jewelry, and her 
relatives at once proceeded to dress her in them. The 
band continued to play, but no gentleman came, so I 
asked one of the ladies why the ceremony did not com- 
mence, and was told that they must wait for the sun to 
go down, when the groom would immediately make his 
appearance. Isat where I could watch the sun, and the 
moment it was out of sight more music was heard, and 
the bridegroom was seen approaching, followed by a 
large number of Parsee gentlemen, all dressed in their 
long white ceremonial robes, and all walking in the mid- 
dle of the street, their carriages following. 

The bride’s mother met the groom at the door, and 
paint dared mark upon his forehead ; then the gentle- 
men all came in, and the room was so full of long white 
garments that it was difficult to see what was going on. 

They first spread down a carpet in the centre of the 
room, and warned us that we must not step upon it, or 
touch it in any way. It was sacred, and ovr unbeliey- 
ing touch would defile it. 

The young couple were then seated in chairs on this 
earpet, with their relatives standing behind them. The 
bride’s mother was next to her chair, and the other rela- 
tives formed a line behind her. 

The groom’s mother was a widow and could not be 
present, as Parsee widows are not allowed to share in 
any festivity. So her place was filled by the eldest dangh- 
ter-in-law, and the other relatives formed a line be- 
hind her. 

The groom’s two brothers stood in front, on either 
side, holding silver candlesticks with lighted candles, and 
the destoor, or high-priest, and his assistant, faced the 
couple. 

A large silver pan, filled with pieces of cocoanuts, 
pomegranates and rice, was placed by the side of the dus- 
toor, and, as he addressed the couple, he threw handfuls 
of this mixture from the pan over the bridal party, until 
he had exhausted the contents. 

He mumbled to them in Zend (a language which no 
one understood) for half an hour, every word being re- 
peated, in the same mumbling tone, by his assistant. 
Then he changed to Gujerati, the language of the Parsees, 
and gave them good advice, which they received with 
shouts of laughter. 

When he had finished, the bride’s mother brought in a 
silver pan of milk, and went through with the ceremony 


of washing her new son-in-law’s feet. In reality, she 
only washed his great toe, but that was enough to 
satisfy the priest, and he pronounced the young couple 
husband and wife. 

Then the Parsees all repaired to the fire temple, 
where a grand dinner was awaiting them. They suit 
upon the stone floor, and the food was served upon 
large, green leaves, instead of plates. The rules of tho 
Zoroastrian religion are very arbitrary, and they extend 
even to the minutie of weddings: ‘The sisters of the 
bride must deliver the invitations in person ; the cere- 
mony must not commence until the sun has gone down ; 
the wedding-feast must be served upon the floor while 
they eat.” 

This sitting upon the floor is rather damaging to the 
immaculate whiteness of the gentlemen’s robes and the 
rich silken garments of the ladies. 

They prepared a nice table for us in the side room, 
with linen, silver, glass and china, and such refreshments 
as we would expect in a European house. When we 
came away they gave us each a bouquet of flowers, and 
sprinkled us with rose-water. 

According to the Parsee religion, the earth and sea, as 
well as fire, are holy. As the earth is holy and must not 
be defiled by dead bodies, they cannot bury their dead. 
Water must not be polluted, so they cannot cast them 
into the sea. Fire is too holy to admit of cremation, so 
they expose the bodies to the vultures on the tops of 
high buildings, called ‘‘ Towers of Silence.” Large flocks 
of the unclean birds are always seen hovering about, or 
sitting upon the walls surrounding the towers, waiting 
for a body to be deposited. They even swoop down to 
meet a funeral procession as it winds its way up the hill 
approaching the towers. 

The body is wrapped in white cloth, and carried on an 
iron bier, which is borne upon the shoulders of four 
Parsees, who are hereditary bearers. They can never do 
any other work, or approach any other caste than their 
own, as they are defiled by handling dead bodies. <A 
little distance behind the bearers there follow a number 
of priests, with white tape tied around their shoes to 
keep away evil spirits, and behind them a large number 
of Parsee gentlemen in their long, white robes, and 
enormous cummerbunds, consisting of yards and yards 
of white cloth wound around their waists. They walk in 
pairs, joined together by each holding a corner of a 
white handkerchief. 

The body is placed, uncovered, upon the grating on 
the top of the tower, and the vultures commence their 
work at once. It is asserted that they will pick the 
bones in fifteen minutes, but this may be an exaggerated 
statement. No one except the bearers can enter the 
tower, and they only wait to see which eye is torn out 
first, so that they can report it to the friends. If it is 
the right eye, it is a good omen, and shows that the de- 
ceased will stand a good chance in the next world. When 
the bones are picked clean they are swept into the well 
which forms the centre of the tower, and when the well 
is full another tower is built. These towers are in the 
best part of the City of Bombay, near the bungalows of 
the European residents, who complain that the vultures 
sit upon their garden-walls to pick the bones, and drop 
them in the avenues and paths. 

A few years ago a large reservoir was built on the hill 
near the towers, and the Hindoo residents petitioned the 
municipality to put a roof over it, as their religious pre- 
judices would not allow them to drink water into which 
human bones had been drepped. | 

When a Parsee is near his end he is given over to tho, 
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bearers, and his friends see him no more. A dog was 
brought in and tied to the foot of the bed, to assist the 
soul in passing. What they call a ‘‘four-eyed ” dog— 
one with yellow spots over its eyes—is chosen for this 
purpose. The person may live several hours after this, 
or recover even, but it makes no difference to his friends ; 
they have given him over and cannot receive him again. 

One man, supposed to be dead, escaped from the 
‘Towers of Silence” after le was exposed to the vul- 
tures, but he never dared show himself to his friends. 
He made his way out of the city and fled to a small vil- 
lage near Surat, where he still lives. 

A new tower, recently built, has chains running down 
the sides, to aid in the escape of persons who may ‘‘ come 
to life.” 

Parsees (lo not use gas or matches, end the fires for cook- 
ing are never allowed to go out. If a family lose their 
fire by accident, they must borrow of some other Parsee. 

They illuminate their dwellings by means of tumblers 
of oil with short wicks, and one of these is kept burning 
all day to light the others by at night. They never blow 
out a light ; fire is too holy to be polluted by a human 
breath. 

When the Parsees were driven out of Persia, a. p. 631, 
by Caliph Omar, they brought their sacred fire to India 
with them, and they maintain that the same fire is still 
burning in their fire temples. 

At the time of the riots between the Parsees and Mo- 
hammedans in Bombay, a few years ago, the former's 
greatest grievance was that the Mohammedans had en- 
tered one of their temples and put out the sacred fire. 
Parsees are the only Oriental people who do not smoke. 

There is a religious significance to all their clothing. 
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Every woman must wear a silk garment, and al! must 
wear the suddra or sacred shirt, whether old or young. 
male or female, and it must never be left off for a sin- 
gle moment during their natural lives. It is made of 
white muslin or lace, and is usually embroidered. It 
shows in front of the gentleman's coat, and below the 
lady's jacket. Like the Brahmins, the Parsees always 
wear the sacred thread. 

Little girls weara round cap at all times, whether in 
the house or out-of-doors. When they are grown up, the 
cap is changed for a white cloth, which is bound around 
the head, entirely concealing the hair. They say that evil 
spirits will seize them by the hair if it is left uncovered. 

Boys and men wear the round cap also. The men 
wear a high turban over the cap when they are on the 
street, making calls, or in public assemblies. Etiquette 


‘ demands that the turban shall always be worn in the 


presence of superiors. 


A Narvrat Barowerer.—In the village of Meyrin 
(Canton of Geneva), Switzerland, some disused wells 
have been hermetically sealed to serve as barometers to 
the people. An orifice about an inch in diameter is 
made in the cover of the well by which the internal air 
is put in communication with the external. When the 
air-pressure outside diminishes on the approach of a 
storm, the air in the well escapes and blows a whistle in 
connection with the orifice, and in this way notice of a 
storm’s approach is given to the inhabitants. If, on the 


» contrary, the pressure increases, a different sound is pro- 


duced by the entry of the air into the well, and the prob- 
ability of fine weather is announced, 


A PARSEE WOMAN AND CHILD. 
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“HIS HANDS TURNED THE PAGES RAPIDLY, AND HE 
AT LAST LEFT THE BOOK OPEN AND LOOKED AT 
aT. IT WAS A GIRLISH FACE—NOT PRETTY, BUT 
INTERESTING — AND STRANGELY LIKE THE FACE 
-OF MILDRED SOMERLEA.” 


MILDRED. 


ALECK’S: ‘LOVE. 


Horton looked at the clock, fingered his pen a while, 
wrote a little more, then threw down the pen and walked 
to the window in impatience. Then he looked at the 
clock in the church-tower on the opposite side of the 
square, and after fell to dreaming and jingling the things 
in his pockets. He was a young lawyer, with a wealthy 
‘father, and the pleasant room he occupied was his office. 

Vol. XXVI., No. 1—7. 


He was still standing by the window when the sound 
of footsteps coming rapidly up the stairs made itself 
audible. A sudden gleam of light shot into the young 
man’s eyes and lit up his face. He sprang toward the 
door just in time to admit another young man, his best 
friend. 

‘© Ah! Horton, old fellow !”’ said the newcomer. 
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They grasped hands as though they had been parted 
for years, when, in reality, they met daily. 

Damor and Pythias could not have been better friends 
than Garrie Ho.ton and Aleck Grimshaw. College-chum- 
ming, in their case, had started a friendship which bade 
fair to last as long as their lives. On occasion it amounted 
to love. They were well suited to each other, and some 
powerful affinity knit them together. 

They were about the same height, but there resem- 
blance ended. Horton was slender to thinness, with a 
boyish set of features, which even his mustache could not 
mature—it was a good mustache, too. But he was only 
twenty-four, while Aleck was twenty-seven. Horton was 
of the blonde type, with beautiful teeth and complexion 
and blue eyes.. His chin was deeply cleft, and he was as 
handsome a mate as handsome Aleck could get. Aleck 
was a contrast to Garrie. He had dark-brown hair and 
a beard of like color, which was parted after the English 
fashion. His mustache was lighter and very silky ; his 
brown eyes were filled with a grave, soft light, which 
played a complementary part to those of Garrie’s laugh- 
iug blue ones. Garrie’s right name was Garriot. 

‘‘T received your note,” said Aleck. 

“You did? I suppose you wondered why I should 
write it ?” 

“Yes, till I opened it. Before that I was as curious as 
a woman. So you have something to tell me ?” 

‘Yes, something”— slowly. 

Garrie moved one or two of the books upon the table. 
His light eyebrows went up and frowned simultaneously, 
and produced a funny expression. 

Aleck, who was an artist, thought what a charming 
picture he would make, and smiled in an amused way as 
he made a rough guess at the ‘‘ something.” 

‘‘ Well, Garrie, I hope by this time I am a partially 
safe depositary for a secret.” 

He smiled outright. 

“Oh! Aleck ! I know that anything is safe in your 
keeping.” 

He reached across the table, gained strong possession 
of Aleck’s hand, and held it while he talked. It was 
a connecting -link of sympathy. ‘Theze was nothing 
‘*Molly-coddlish” about it. They loved one another in a 
strong, manly fashion, and when they were alone to- 
gether were not ashamed to show it. But a test was 
coming. 

‘‘T—I won’t say it is nothing, because I think it a 
great thing. I suppose you have been in love, Aleck ?” 

‘“‘Ah! so that is it!’ said Aleck; but he did not at 
first answer the question. Then he dropped his eyes to 
his friend’s hand in his, and he said: ‘‘ Yes, I was in 
love once, Garrie, but she was too young, and I would 
not tie her down, to perhaps love some other man after- 
ward.” 

Garrie went swiftly on, with no sign but a firm pres- 
sure on his friend’s hand. 

‘‘Well, I believe I have met the woman, Aleck, whom 
I should love to marry. I have known her for some 
time. She, too, is young—about twenty—beautiful of 
course——” 

‘“‘Mine was not,” said Aleck, softly but sweetly, as 
though he thought no less of her for that. 

‘‘And she seems of a charming disposition. But I 
want you to see her and tell me if you read anything 
unpleasing in her general nature. They say lovers are 
blind, and it may be I do not see that in her which 
would make us both unhappy if we married.” 

He spoke iu a straight, loving, honest way, and Aleck 
understood it. It told him that Garrie wanted him to 


like the wife he chose, that their friendship might, in a 
measure, continue. 

“* So,” went on Horton, ‘‘ you must meet her. First at 
a ball, where you will be able to see her beauty, and then 
at her home. Will you go to the Anonymous Club to- 
morrow ? She rides on Graves’s coach in the afternoon, 
and will be at the party.” 

He rose, looking at the face of his friend. 

‘Yes, certainly ; with all my heart. But I know if she 
satisfies you she suits me.” 

‘Thanks, old fellow! Well, we must see the parade 
together, and I will show her to you then.” 

What more they did that day was of no importance, 
but the next afternoon found Aleck wending his way to. 
Horton's office. 

He was not much of a society man, and would rather 
hear and see Garrie than the most beautiful woman—so, 
at least, he told himself. But his thoughts would wan- 
der, this day more than ever, to a time in his past, when 
he spent the Summer vacation in the country, and had 
for next neighbor a most lovable child, who had no idea 
of her position as heiress, and deemed her sixteen years 
but a drop in the bucket of her life. Therefore, with all 
the years that awaited her, she could afford to spend her 
days as she wished, and roamed at will, free-hearted, and 
hated her lessons as a boy does. Now she must be 
twenty—ah, here was Garrie’s—and with a quaint expres- 
sion of face; not large, not tall, nor yet small. How 
strange that he could not forget that child! And then 
he reached Garrie’s room. 

“It should pass in a quarter of an hour,” said Garrie. 

‘‘Have you proposed yet, Garrie ?”’ asked Aleck. 

“Oh, no; Icould not do it. Ihave not had time. I 
have never intimated that I loved her.” 

‘* At the ball, Garrie, you go first—early—and ask her 
for a dance for me. I have the drawing club to attend, 
and shall not be able to leave before ten. Tell her I am 
your friend—your best, Garrie<-and write me down for a 
square dance. Then we can talk it out.” 

‘*Very well, I will.” 

The crowd assembled on the pavement below them to 
wait for the coaches, They soon began to murmur, and 
then to shout, as the coaches came in sight. Horton’s 
office was on the second floor, and the gay companies on 
the coach-tops were almost up to the windows. 

“There she is, Aleck! There—see! On the box-seat 
beside Graves !” 

The young lady turned, and smilingly bowed to the 
excited Garrie. 

‘*Isn’t she beautiful! How I envy Graves! By Jove!” 

Aleck said never a word. He sat like one in a dream, 
as the remainder passed. A sense of being in the country 
filled him. Something brought up the laughing face of 
a young girl whose gray eyes were the only beauty she 
possessed. He scarcely saw Garrie’s idol. 

Garrie took him to supper, and then they separated. 

The drawing club was over, and Aleck passed into the 
brilliant rooms at the Anonymous. The music was play- 
ing, and he leaned against the wall to await the dance’s 
end, when he might hunt up Garrie. In some measure, 
it saddened him to hear the exquisite music. He had 
come to see and pass judgment upon Garrie’s Jove. He 
knew it was for mere form’s sake ; that Garrie would let 
no decision of another's have weight with him; and a 
melancholy pain forced itself out in the form of a sigh, 
when he thought how much Garrie’s wife would take of 
Garrie’s heart. What was her name? he wondered. 
Why, Garrie had not mentioned it! How ridiculous ! 

At that moment some one tapped him on the arm 
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lightly with a fan, and he realized tiat the music had 
ceased, and some one - ayoung lady—was standing before 
him with a half-smile on her lips. She was on the arm of 
a gentleman—afterward, Aleck could not tell who. She 
had bright, brown hair that shone like burnished copper, 
and her eyes were a pure gray, clear and full of light. 
He stood perplexed, struggling for and against a feeling 
that he knew her—the eyes—and then she spoke and he 
recognized her. 

“Ah! You have forgotten me, Mr. Grimshaw, and I 
knew you at once, in spite of the beard.” 

She laughed prettily. 

Aleck was very pale for an instant, while he spoke. 

‘Heavens! this is not you! Why, Mildred, how you 
liave changed !” 

Her face grew rosy at the admiration in his voice, 

* But I suppose I must call you Miss Somerlea now ?’ 

“Oh, no; do not, pray!” was the answer. ‘I have 
a dance for you—see !” 

“Who told you I was coming ?” 

“‘Mr. Horton.” 

Her former partner had melted away in the crowd. 
Aleck gave her his arm, and led her into one of the 
quieter rooms. Happy ! blissful! he could have sung as 
his heart was singing! His little sweetheart, grown into 
a tall, graceful—beauty !_ He could not quite realize it, 
and sat back to gaze at her while she talked. She was 
always picturesque, but this new beauty in her face male 
her ‘‘a joy for ever.” 

Her features were so clear-cut and delicately distinct ! 
Something seemed to keep the surrounding dull air, as 
it were, away from her face, and each part of it was 
imbued with expression. The skin was transparently 
colorless, but her lips were a vivid carmine. Oh, she was 
beautiful ! 

Horton came hurrying up to them. 

‘*Did you come—and meet ?” he cried. ‘‘I hoped I 
should have the honor of introducing you.” 

‘**There was no need of an introduction,’ she said. 
‘*Mr. Aleck and I are quite old friends,” 

““You don’t say so. You’re a fine one, Aleck, not to 

tell me you knew Miss Somerlea! Let me write your 
name on her card, all innocence. Taken to joking, have 
you !” 
Aleck sat dumb. At that moment his heart gave a 
great throe and ache. He saw that Garrie’s love and his 
were one. He heard himself speaking, like the voice of 
some one beyond a closed door. 

‘“‘TIt was the most delightful surprise in the world. 
But you never mentioned her name, so how was I to 
know she was in town ?” 

‘Really ? Well, no wonder you were surprised ?” 

He never noticed the life-was gone out of Aleck’s 
tones. 

**But you told me you had often spoken of me with 
Mr. Grimshaw. Pray how did you speak of me ?” asked 
Mildred, who regarded it as a great joke. 

‘‘How—what did I say, Aleck ?” said Horton, his face 
a puzzle, his eyes radiant with mirth. 

‘‘He said, Miss Mildred, that you were the prettiest 
young lady that could be here, or words to that effect, 
and held out our introduction as an inducement for me 
to come. Ishould not have heeded it under ordinary 


circumstances, but something told me I should be repaid | 


for coming, and I have met you.” 
Garrie smiled, very broadly indeed. 
Mildred laughed, and said: ‘Thank you! I see you 
have added flattery to your other accomplishments.” 
‘*T never flatter, but one does not meet a beauty every 


day in the week, and it brings out my admiration when 
I do.” 

“There is our waltz, and your soul is spared further 
sinning !’’ she cried. ‘I made it a waltz, because I do nos 
like the lanciers and always talk them out, and I did no: 
care to talk so much with a stranger. That was before I 
knew it was you, when Mr. Horton said he had a friend 
to present to me, and wrote the name down.” 

That waltz was full of miserable happiness to Aleck. 
He held her in his arms, the sweet, exquisite face nearer 
his own than it ever would be again. She it was upon 
whom he was to pass judgment. If he said aught, he 
would say too little to prevent saying too much. if that 
musie-would only stop, or else play on for ever! What 
would eternity be without her—or with her! By that 
time, most likely, Garrie would be tired of her, and then 


| Aleck could claim her, and, in his heaven, would nevcr 


grow weary. He had never looked so handsome. A 
deep glory filled his eyes. He felt he could die then and 
there. Life without her must be a dreary sort of exist- 
ence, and even his patient philosophy had no power 
against his love. He had always dreamed of going back 
to seek her, and trying to win her heart. He had lived 
and striven for her. For her, he had eschewed evil and 
tried to live a blameless existence. Some odd, indefina- 
ble charm about her had drawn him to her; and now, 
with her beauty, she had made it impossible for him to 
love any one else. 

The last notes died away ; the last, slackening steps 
were taken ; Aleck’s arm fell from about her waist with 
a lingering tenderness, and it was over. He walked 
around the ballroom with her till her next partner came. 
He tried to lose the knowledge he had gained, to imagine 
her perfectly free, and for a few moments enjoyed the 
delusion. 

Then Horton came along. On his arm leaned a tall, 
fair woman, young, beautiful, with glorious brown eyes. 
Aleck bowed, and Garrie and his companion bowed to 
Mildred. Garrie made a sign to Aleck by means of his 
facial expression, but his friend did not comprehend it. 
Then Mildred’s partner claimed her. Aleck lingered a 
moment to say he was going home at once. Would Miss 
Mildred bid him good-night ? A fleeting shadow crossed 
her face. 

“So soon ? Well, if you must, good-night.” She held 
out her hand, and thus he bade her good-by. 

He did not seek Garrie ; could not. He hurried away 
like one with a crime at his door; went to his rooms, 
wrote several letters, took one to Garrie’s office and 
dropped it in the letter-box, and then returned to his 
room, where he packed his trunk and valise, left written 
instructions to several people, and then he was ready 
to go. 

He went into his studio and lit the gas. He bade faiz 
to be an artist of mark, and had succeeded in a financie? 
way. He was interested in all of his work, but he did 
not glance at that on hand at the time. He went to a 
carved chest and took out a sketch-book, and carried it 
with him to the other room. There he laid it open upon 
the table and sat down. f 

The lamplight cast warm depths of shadow upon his 
face. His stern, sweet eyes and the mouth were full of 
saddening pain. His hands turned the pages rapidly, 
and he at last left the book open and looked at it. 

The sketch was rough, but masterly. It was a girlish 
face—not pretty, but interesting, and strangely like the 
face of Mildred Somerlea. The set of the small head 
upon the shoulders and the laughing eyes were like 
hers, and beneath the picture was “M.S,” 
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‘He sat there, his elbows on the 
‘table, till night made ungracious way 
for dawn. He spoke once, and then 
it sounded dismally. He cried aloud, 
‘wearily : 

‘““O Love! O Love!” 

In the morning a pale, haggard 
Aleck boarded a West- bound train, 
-and, in his office, Garrie, first with a 
‘hard, set face, next wonder, and then 
almost horror, read Aleck’'s letter : 


“(DEAR GaRRIE: When this reaches you 
I shall be on my way to the West. I do not 
think you saw, last night, through what 
-will affect both our after lives. Oh, my 
friend, you know my love for you, and 
that I desire your happiness above all else! 
Let, then, no thought of me interfere with 
it. One of us must have suffered; it is best 
‘that it be I. 

“Tf you had but told me her name! 
When first you told me that you loved her 
I felt sad at the slight break it must make 
in our intercourse, but happy that you have 
the blessing of loving. You remember I told 
you I had loved ? Well, Ido still, and when 
I found that Mildred, the girl you loved, 
was the one to whom I, too, had given my 
heart, I saw I must withdraw. Therefore 
I hurried away, and leave for the great 
Western rountain region, where I may 
paint my time and thoughts away. 

“Oh! God bless you, dear fellow! Trea- 
sure her and be true, and never let Mildred 
‘Somerlea know that she has unconsciously 
destroyed my hopes of happiness. 

“T will wait over ut Chicago, and hope 
for a short letter—care of the Palmer House, 
Good-by, my friend, for a time. 

‘“ Faithfully yours, ALECK GRIMSHAW.” 


MR. CAMILLE DOULS. 


Garrie was wild. He was struck by 
the sadness in the letter, but through 
it all ao wild desire for ridiculing 
Aleck’s haste came over him. He 
spent the day driving around town 
on sundry errands, chiefest of which 
was to Mildred’s. And then he wrote 
the letter which Aleck received in 
Chicago. It read: 


‘““My Dear Otp Cuum: What a guy you 
have made of yourself! I could rail at you 
if I had you here. What will you wager 
that you get beyond Chicago? You won't 
go on this occasion, at all events. 

‘Oh! Aleck! Aleck! 

“IT made an engagement early in the 
evening with my betrothed (notice that) to 
dance with you. I also put your name 
down upon the card of a young lady friend 
who was visiting her, and who rode on the 
coach with her in the afternoon, I found 
you and Mildred knew each other, and was 
glad of it. Admired a certain facility of 
speech and invention you possessed, and— 

‘““Well, my dear Aleck, my betrothed 
waited for her dance, and you never came. 
{had left it vacant on my card on purpose 
to introduce you, so I took it. 

“Do you see? Is the light breaking in 
upon you? For oh! you precipitate senti- 
mentalist ! I never saw Miss Mildred till 
two days before that, and Maude Hallon is 
the name of my sweetheart. 

“Have you strength to : ad the rest ? 
When I wrote your name upon Miss Somer- 
lea’s card she turned red and pale by turns, 
and Maude says she is desperately in love 
—with you! Do you think you will go fur- 
ther West ? Affectionately yours, 

6179 ‘* GARRIE.” 
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SIX MONTHS WiTH THE NOMAD MOORS OF THE WESTERN SAHARA. 


Tue southern slope of the Atlas range of Morocco is 
buttressed by a chain of mountains extending to the 
south in a direction parallel to the Atlantic coast-line, 
finally losing itself in the sands of the desert. This 


chain traverses 
two countries of 
remarkable _ rich- 
ness and fertility, 
and which until 
recent times have 
remained inde- 
pendent of the 
Sultans of Fez and 
Morocco. The 
first and most im- 
portant, bordering 
upon the Atlas, is 
El Sous, an agri- 
cultural region; 
the second, much 
smaller, is Ouad- 
Noun, which forms 
the northern fron- 
tier of the Sahara, 
and is especially 
suitable for the 
pasturage of flocks 
and herds. El 
Sous is inhabited 
by an autochthon- 
ous population, 
the Chleuh Ber- 
bers, who have a 
Janguage and cus- 
toms peculiar to 
themselves. The 
inhabitants of 
Ouad-Noun are an 
intermediate race 
between the Ber- 
bers and the 
nomad Moors of 
the Western Sa- 
hara. 

Muley Hassan, 
the present Sultan 
of Morocco, had 
nG sooner mount- 
ed the throne, 
than his eyes were 
turned covetously 
toward this region 
beyond the Atlas, 


with which he was familiar through his youthful experi- 
ence as a commander of his father’s troops in the south. 
His ambition was finally gratified ; and in the early part 
of 1886, the conquest of El Sous and Ouad - Noun, as 
the result of two memorable expeditions, was signal- 
ized in Morocco by a series of splendid and solemn fes- 
tivals lasting several weeks. Jealous of his prize, Muley 
Hassan has undertaken to guard it even from the eyes of 
Sr 
*Condensed from the original narrative of the explorer. 
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ASCENDING THE CLIFFS OF THE SAHARA COAST. 


Europeans. He has planted garrisons at all the inhabited 
points along the coast, and placed the governors of these 
garrisons under orders to seize and incarcerate all Euro- 
peans discovered on the territory, without exception. 


It was after a 
sojourn in Mo- 
rocco, where I had 
learned the Arabic. 
tongue and stud- 
iced Mussulman 
customs, that I 
formed the project. 
of visiting this fa- 
mous country of 
El Sous, this verit- 
ablé Garden of the 
Hesperides, so 
carefully guarded 
by the Sultan. 
From the first it 
was my absolute 
conviction that 
the only practic- 
able means of 
penetrating the 
region without at- 
tracting the atten- 
tion of the native 
authorities was by 
passing among 
them as a core- 
ligionist. The 
chief difficulty 
lay in finding a 
point of depart- 
ure. Known as I 
was in Southern 
Morocco, it would 
have been impru- 
dent to attempt. 
to cross the Atlas 
in disguise. On 
the other hand, 
the approach by 
a southern route, 
by way of Senegal 
and the Sahara, 
would have taken. 
me amongst the 
suspicious seden- 
tary Moors, where 
my 7dle of Mussul- 
man would be full 


of difficulties and hazard. Finally, in pursuance of 
my fixed idea, I determined to advance from the 
south, by penetrating the Sahara directly from the 
coast, near the southern boundaries of Morocco, and 
presenting myself to the natives as a Mussulman from a 
foreign country. If, as I hoped, they would accept me 
as such, I might proceed northward, traversing Ouad- 
Noun and El Sous without attracting notice, and finally 
reaching Morocco by the Atlas. With this project in 
mind, and my itinerary carefully traced out in advance, 
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I provided myself with letters from the Minister of For- | 
eign Affairs to our French representatives at Morocco and 
elsewhere, and embarked at Havre for the Canary Isles. 

It was on the 20th of December, 1886, that I landed at 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, and found myself at once in a de- 
licious, balmy climate, where the luxurious tropical foli- 
age, the manners and customs of the people—ail that is 
characteristic of these Fortunate Isles, formed a most 
striing contrast with the chill and cloudy Europe which 
I had so recently quitted. The French Consul, Baron de 
Chasseriau, furnished me with abundant information 
concerning the barbarity of the wild Moors of the neigh- 
boring coast of Africa which I proposed to visit, and as- 
sured me that I would not find a soul in all the Canaries 
who would consent to accompany me on such an expe- 
dition. However, he listened to my persuasions, and 
finally, entering into my plans and ambitions with the 
utmost courtesy, he offered what seemed to be a practi- 
cable suggestion for the attainment of my object. The 
Northwestern African Company, which owns Cape Juby, 
on the African coast, has a branch establishinent at Las 
Palmas, on the Grand Canary Island. Communication 
between the two points is maintained by means of a 
schooner, and in one of the periodical trips of this vessel 
I might find my opportunity. 

Iat once proceeded to Las Palmas, arriving there on 
the second day of January, 1887. The company’s Eng- 
lish manager there promptly and emphatically declared 
that the undertaking which I proposed was not to be 
thought of for a moment—that he was simply acting the 
part of a philanthropist in refusing to aid me in my rash 
design. It was the same with all the scientific and other 
personages to whom I was presented. They were courte- 
ous and sympathetic, and unmistakably manifested their 
interest in me ; but none of them had encouragement to 
offer. Asa last resort, they intimated, I might apply to 
the fishermen of the Island of Lanzarote, who alone fre- 
quented the savage coast. 

Lanzarote is twelve hours by steamer from Las Palmas. 
Arécifte, a place of some 4,000 inhabitants, is the port 
and capital of the island. Upon my arrival there I put 
up at the Funda Italiana, the only hotel. Iwas the first 
Trenchman who had visited the island for some years ; 
and in a very short time the whole community had heard 
of me and of my purpose of going to the coast of the 
savage Moors. At first I was regarded with amazement, 
then with incredulity, and finally with a kind of mingled 
pity and admiration. 

The person who seemed most likely to be of service 
{o me was Dr. Lorenzo Cabrera, the functions of whose 
office of sanitary inspector placed him in continual re- 
lations with the fisherfolk. He, like the rest of the 
islanders, held up the wild Moors to my imagination as 
a terrible bugbear ; but he listened to my reasoning, and 
apparently surrendered. The next day, the Carmita, one 
of two fishing-schooners that had been out, returned to 
Aréciffe. Dr. Cabrera presented me to the skipper, 
whereupon that bold seaman, himself the son of an old 
French soldier of the Empiré, laid bis hand solemnly 
upon my shoulder, #hd, without permitting me to say a 
word, refused in the most solemn and decisive manner 
to take me where I was bent upon going, either for 
love or for money. Disappointed and desperate, but 
not discouraged, I was actually making preparations to 
embark in an open boat—a kind of pleasure-skiff, which 


a native merchant was willing to let me have for a con- |. 


sideration—when Dr. Cabrera, haying heard the news, 
called upon me in a state of violent excitement, and 
entered a most emphatic protest. | 
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‘Por dios!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ have patience for a day 
or two. The Adelaida will probably arrive to-morrow, 
and I give you my promise that I will do my utmost to 
induce her captain to take you on his next trip.” 

The Adelaida, the second fishing-schooner, came in as 
expected, the next day. The captain, who called him- 
self Don Camilio, called upon me in company with his 
mate, and, having been already informed of my project 
by Dr. Cabrera, at once declared himself at my service. 
“In a few days,” he said, ‘‘I am to sail for the fishing- 
grounds off the Rio de Oro and Cape Blanco, and if you 
desire it, I can hasten my departure ‘by two or three 
days.” After the various details had been arranged, Le 
added : ‘‘ They say you propose to go among the Moors, 
in the disguise of a Mohammedan ; that is something I 
know little about; you think you can succeed, that is 
enough. All I have to do is to transport you thither. 
If you like, we will touch at Cape Bojador, which is a 
convenient landing-place, and much frequented by the 
Moors. But before you set out, reflect ; for it won’t do 
to be frightened at the last minute, when you come in 
sight of those shock- headed savages, with their poniards 
in their hands.”’ I assured him that even if I were afraid, 
he should never perceive it. ‘‘ You are a brave boy, and I 
should feel very sorry if anything happened to you!” he 
exclaimed, grasping my hand warmly. He then an- 
nounced that we should leave on the evening of the 
second day after this interview. 

Sending my adieux to my relatives and friends, I at 
the same time wrote to the French Consul of the Cana- 
ries, announcing my departure ; also to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at home, and to the Consuls at Tangier 
and Mogador, recommending myself to their kind offices, 
and begging them to use their influence in my behalf in 
case I should get into trouble in the course of my ex- 
plorations on the Sultan’s territory. My personal pre- 
parations were simple. Meaning to travel as a tagére 
(Mussulman merchant), I had two small wooden boxes 
made, and corded for convenience in carrying, in which 
I packed such merchandise as I was to make pretense of 
peddling. Dressed in the flowing garments which I had 
brought from Morocco, I embarked, one Monday even- 
ing early in January, 1887, being accompanied to the 
dock by a considerable portion of the population of 
Aréciffe, and by Dr. Cabrera, to whose kindness I was 
indebted for the opportunity of making the voyage. As 
the schooner raised anchor a favoring breeze sprang up, 
the sails filled, and we headed for Cape Bojador. From 
the stern I watched the rapidly diminishing Island of 
Lanzarote ; and as the silhouette of Aréciffe was on the 
point of disappearing in the twilight, I waved for the last 
time the capacious sleeve of my burnoose, thus bidding 
my final adieu to civilization. 

All night the breeze wafted us along, bearing a balmy 
perfume reminiscent of the gardens of Orotava and Las 
Palmas. The next day we were in view of the African 
coast, and the fishermen hoped, if the wind held out, to 
reach Cape Bojador the same evening. This we actually 
did ; but darkness having fallen, a landing could not be 
made, and the captain decided to tack about until day- 
break. During the greater part of the night the fisher- 
men, crowded in the cabin beneath the glimmer of a 
smoky lamp, regaled me with horrible tales of the Moors; 
but I had grown accustomed to these recitals, and list- 
ened unmoved. 

“How old are you ?” one of them asked me, suddenly 
interrupting a blood-curdling narrative which bad bee. 
calculated to make me reconsidcr my rash purpose. 

“Twenty-two years,” I replied. 
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*“Why, a mere child !” 

And, crossing himself, ke consigned me to Divine pro- 
tection with paternal solicitude. 

At the dawn of day, when we were able to examine the 
coast, it appeared that, notwithstanding the manceuvring 
of the vessel, we had been driven a long way south of our 
intended destination. A return in the face of the wind 
was not to be thought of, and I determined to make a 
landing upon the rocky coast which we were now skirt- 
ing. We anchored not far from a promontory, which the 
fishermen recognized as Cape Garnet. A boat was low- 
ered, and, after shaking hands with all on board the 
schooner, I took my place in the skiff with the mate and 
four of the crew. We pulled off, and soon landed at the 
foot of the granite cliffs. The mate and two of the men 
clambered up first with a cord, and aided my ascension 
of this rugged coast of the Sahara, after which my boxes 
were hoisted up in the same manner, together with a 
basket of provisions which they insisted upon leaving 
with me. I gave them each a ‘‘ backsheesh ” at parting, 
whereupon they overwhelmed me with benedictions, 
then descended to their boat and rowed off to the 
schooner. 

My first sensation upon finding myself alone on that 
desert coast was not one of fear. I did not as yet real- 
ize the danger to which I was exposing myself; I was 
young, and had confidence in my lucky star. * Some- 
thing within told me that IT should not lose my life 
in this adventure. The schooner, with swelling sails, 
was scudding off before the wind. I knew that the gaze 
of all on board was fixed upon the rock where I stood, 
and that a sign would yet bring them back to me; but I 
remained motionless, and watched the white sails until 
they dwindled into a speck on the horizon’s verge, and 
then disappeared. 

Looking about me, I beheld the Great Desert in all its 
sterility, its siliceous soil sprinkled with stones, with 
clamps of parched, meagre bushes here and there, 
while lines of low hills extended in endless, wavy succes- 
sion to the eastern horizon. Some distance to the north, 
a herd of dromedaries was visible. I decided to go 
thither in search of the Moors. 

Having concealed my boxes and my basket of pro- 
visions behind a rock, removed my turban, placed my 
revolver in the hood of my burnoose, and a curved po- 
uiard in my belt, I approached the herd of dromedaries. 
A little African, as naked as a worm, was taking them to 
pasture. I called to him in Arabic ; but at sight of me 
he set up a frightened cry, and made off as fast as his 
legs could carry him. The dromedaries themselves re- 
garded me with considerable uneasiness. Continuing my 
march, I came across two other herds of these same 
animals of the desert, guarded by slaves who fled pre- 
cipitately at my approach. I have since learned that the 
general panic at my appearance was caused by my pale 
face and my white garments—particularly the latter, as 
the inhabitants of the desert, presumably on account of 
the scarcity of water, wear only dark-colored fabrics 
which ‘* don’t show the dirt.” 

Finally, after a long walk, tired, thirsty and burnt by 
the sun, I was about to throw myself upon the sands for 
arest, when, in the distance, I perceived four Moors. I 
hastened forward to meet them. Two of them were 
young men, the others older. Clad in the skins of 
beasts, half naked, their long, matted hair falling to 
their shoulders, poniard in belt and gun in hand, they 
advanced, talking together with animation, and evidently 
excited at my apparition. 

I addressed myself to the eldest of the party, offering 


my hand, and wishing him, according to the Arab cus- 
tom, ‘‘the peace of God.” He recoiled, and, regarding 
me with an evil eye, felt for his weapon. The other 
savages, meanwhile, were eying me with an expression 
in which it was easy to read at once their astonishment at 
hearing me speak ; their doubt, and then their convic- 
tion, from my appearance, that I was a Christian ; and, 
finally, their desire to plunder and to kill me. 

In reply to the brusque demand of the one to whom I 
had first addressed myself, I explained in the gentlest 
manner possible, that I was ‘‘a slave of the Most High, 
an Algerian merchant, whom Providence had cast upon 
that coast.” 

At this moment, one of the young Moors snatched my 
Mussulman’s chaplet from my neck, while pretending to 
examine it with admiration. The other extracted my 
revolver from the hood of my burnoose. 

Resenting this offensive familiarity, I made a quick 
movement to recover my property, when I felt myself 
seized from behind and violently thrown to the ground. 
The oldest Moor, who was called Mohammed el-Medhi, 
placed his foot on my neck and held me down, while tho 
others bound me; and when I gasped for breath under 
this brutal pressure, one of my assailants struck me a 
heavy blow upon the mouth with the handle of his yata- 
ghan, breaking two teeth. As the blood gushed forth, 
and I was near fainting from the pain, the savages began 
to strip me, cutting the garments from my body with 
their knives when they did not readily yield. When 
they came to the leathern money-belt which I had had 
made at Lanzarote, they severed it by recklessly plung- 
ing a sharp blade between it and the bare skin. As the 
money was scattered on the ground, a Moorish woman - 
with two children, passing on their way to a tent near by, 
joined in the scramble. The cries which arose brought 
out the woman’s husband, one Ibrahim ould Mohammed. 
The pillage completed, there arose a second dispute, 
more violent than the first, as to whether I should be 
made away with, and my body flung into the sea, or 
whether Ibrahim should retain me as his slave. Hap- 
pily, the latter’s arguments and apparent influence pre- 
vailed, and I was led to Ibrahim’s tent, after having a 
portion of my garments restored to me. 

The tent was of a coarse camel’s-hair fabric, so like the 
ground of the desert in color that at a short distance it 
was undistinguishable. Weak and burning with thirst, I 
penetrated the low entrance, and sank upon the matting 
that formed the floor, asking at once for something to 
drink. ‘‘Eliazize, give the Christian a drink,” com- 
manded Ibrahim. A half-clad young girl of twelve years 
brought a wooden vessel filled with brackish, muddy 
water, and held it to my lips, while I drank with avidity. 

The news of the arrival of a Christian quickly spread 
through the camp, and Moors began to arrive at Ibra- 
him’s tent, gun in hand, to salute the family in fraternal 
fashion, and then seat themselves around me in a circle. 
Then followed a series of interrogations as to my country, 
race, ete. When I declared myself an Algerian Mussul- 
man, they said : 

‘*A Mussulman would not arrive by the sea. 
Christians and infidels go on the water.” 

‘‘Tam the slave of the Most High, and go and come 
according to His all-wise decrees,” I replied. 

‘* Proclaim that God is God, and Mahomet his prophet.” 

I repeated the formula, at which the Moors whispered 
among themselves, some of the old men venturing the 
opinion that I might possibly be a Mussulman ; but the 
greater number insisted that I must be a Christian, be- 
cause I had arrived by the sea. 
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While this discussion was going on, and the women 
and children were cutting the buttons off my clothes for 
ornaments, the tent was suddenly invaded by three or 
four men of ferocious aspect, who loudly demanded of 
my host a share of the booty. Upon being refused, they 
laid hold of me, and crying, ‘‘ Then we’ll cut your Christ- 
ian’s throat !’" endeavored to drag me from the tent. I 
had just time to throw one arm about a tent-peg, to 
which I clung desperately, while a struggle went on over 
my prostrate form, ending in Ibrahim’s pointing his gun 
at the aggressors, and threatening to fire upon the first 
who should advance. The fellows finally withdrew, mut- 
tering terrible imprecations against me; and for some 
time I could hear shots and angry cries in the distance. 

I was now alone in the tent with the young girl who 
had brought me water to drink. Seeing me prostrate 
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The last words she whispered gently in my ear, and 
their friendly tone conveyed so much of consolation that 
I sought to press her hand in gratitude. She shrank 
back timidly at first, then, after looking about to see that 
we were alone, shyly put out her little hand, saying : 
““You know, Abd el-Malek, it is forbidden for the men 
to touch the women, with us.” 

Several women of the camp now came in to gaze upon 
the Christian ; and they were mostly quite attractive, in 
their savage beauty, with melting black eyes, white and 
regular teeth, and majestic carriage. They were full of 
curiosity and mischievous laughter. One of them cau- 
tioned me to silence, and, with a gesture expressive of 
throat - cutting, added, ‘‘ Be sure you don’t go out, or 
you'll be killed.” 

When my host returned to the tent, he informed me that 
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and exhausted, she approached, and asked me my name. 
I replied that it was Abd el-Malek. 

“Tell me, Abd el-Malek, why are you a Christian ?” 
And she looked at me with an expression of lively inter- 
est in her large black eyes. 

“De you know,” I said in reply, ‘‘that the men of 
your country are very wicked ? Why have they robbed 
and beaten me in this manner ? I am, like you, a faithful 
servitor ; and yet your brothers have sought to kill me.” 

“‘But why did you come by the sea? Only the in- 
fidels do that. But do not be afraid. Ibrahim ould 
Mohammed is kind, and you will remr’a with us. Listen 
to me, Abd el-Malek. Some of the brothers in this 
rhiam (camp) are very bad; you must show yourself a 
good Mussulman. I, myself, will tell every one that 
you are a faithful servant of our Master.” 


I was to remain a prisoner until it could be ascertained to m 
certuinty whether I was Christian or Mussulman. It was 
now near the hour of sunset. A Moor with a stentorian 
voice stood in the middle of the camp, and, turning to. 
the four points of the compass, called the faithful to 
prayer. Ibrahim called me to follow him into the midst. 
of the camp, where the nomads ranged themselves in 
line, with their vailed faces turned toward the east, for 
the preliminary ceremony of ablution. This was per- 
formed by rubbing the hands and face with sand, instead 
of water. The imam (priest) then raised his hands and 
chanted the Fatiha, which is the opening chapter of 
the Koran. The others followed the recital in lower- 
tones, and bowed their heads to the earth. The fervent. 
dovotions of these savage Moors, amidst the vast solitude. 
| of the desert, with the sun sinking into the ocean on the- 
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one hand, and the purple shades of twilight deepening 
on the other, formed a strangely impressive spectacle. 

Night fell rapidly, and the Moors returned to their 
tents. My host’s family consisted of father, mother, five 
children (two of whom were girls), one servant and a 
slave. A brush fire was lighted at the opening of the 
tent, around which the family seated themselves while 
the animals were coming in from pasture, and while the 
evening meal was preparing. The camel's milk was 
brought in a large wooden vessel, and divided equally 
amongst the members of the family, apparently consti- 
tuting the sole repast of the day. After prayer, came 
bedtime. The servants went to sleep outside with the 
cattle. The father, mother and children extended 
themselves upon the matting, and, crowding close to- 
gether for warmth, drew the family coverlet over them. 
J, too, lay on the floor of the tent, and, exhausted by the 
fatigues and adventures of the day, felt a heavy sleep 
bearing down my eyelids. 

Before sunrise the next morning the family was 
roused by its chief calling to prayer. Faint and fever- 
ish, I arose with difficulty and went out, shivering as the 
cold, damp morning air fell upon my bare shoulders. I 
went through the prayer with Ibrahim, and, when it was 
over, he said : ‘‘ Very good. Iam pleased with you, Abd 
el-Malek. God grant that you are a Mussulman !” 

TI row thought of my two boxes of merchandise, which 
I had hidden on the cliffs upon my arrival, and felt great 
anxiety lest they should have been found. I decided to 
confide the matter to my host, and thus, perhaps, to fur- 
ther establish myself in his good graces. He heard with 
evident approval, and went his way. Half an hour later, 
he returned with a saddled dromedary and ten armed 
Moors, who seated themselves in a circle to listen to the 
words of one of their number. 

“This fellow,” declared the spokesman, ‘‘is a Christ- 
ian, and his story about the boxes is a lie. The truth is, 
that he has come among us as a spy, and his friends are 
hiding over there among the rocks, awaiting the signal to 
fall upon and kill us. Beware! for these Christians are 
all knaves and traitors.” 

These sentiments being received with approbation, he 
went on to inquire if two Moors, who had been sent out 
to the cliffs to watch the previous night, had returned. 
None knew. They had, no doubt, been slain by the 
friends of the Christian. 

‘‘Let us go in search of our brothers !” cried the young 
men ; ‘‘and if we do not find them we can avenge them 
upon the captive here.” An older Moor proposed that 
I should be taken to the rocks, and if the boxes were not 
found there, my treachery would be proven. ‘But 
first,” he said, * let him be put in irons, so that he can- 
Nov escape.” 

A pair of shackles being brought, I was thrown upon 
the ground, and the irons were riveted upon my ankles 
with the aid of a mallet and a species of small anvil. 
Then, with my hands pinioned behind my back, I was 
placed upcn a dromedary, and the whole party started 
off eagerly in search ot the promised booty. They soon 
became impatient, aud began making the most diabolical 
threats of vengeance, in case I had deceived. I became 
terribly anxious myselt lest the ‘ocxes should have dis- 
appeared ; but finally, after a long aud almost despairing 
search, I was rejoiced to discover my treasures undis- 
turbed in the spot where I had left them. 

The Moors sprang forward with exultant cries, but 
Ibrahim, leveling his gun, enforced a peaceful division 
of the spoils. The packages were burst and cut open, 
and the necklaces, the bracelets, earrings, glass trinkets, 
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perfumery, needles and thread, etc., were divided amongst 
the party, the women securing also the pasteboard boxes, 
papers, strings and other litterment of unpacking. The 
Moors were unfamiliar with most of the articles, and even 
attempted to eat some cakes of scented toilet soap, which 
they mistook for sweetmeats. It was indeed a singular 
spectacle which they presented, surrounded by their 
plunder, holding their poniards in one hand and their 
chaplets in the other, thanking the Almighty for the 
riches He had so kindly thrown in their way. 

They emptied my basket of provisions, also; but I had 
taken the precaution that it should contain nothing 
which might compromise my assumed character. With 
mistaken kindness, however, the good Canary fishermen 
had, unknown to me, slipped in a box of sardines in oil. 
The Moors, fortunately, did not know what these were, 
and I persuaded them that the box contained medicine ; 
whereupon Ibrahim stowed it away, to be employed in 
the future as a universal panacea. 

Meanwhile, a new and terrible danger was hanging 
over my head. The greater part of the company, ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation and exchange of their prizes, 
began to disperse, and Ibrahim also withdrew, in con- 
sultation with two or three friends, leaving me alone on 
the sand where I had been laid, in my helpless con- 
dition, upon arrival. Four or five young savages, whom 
I recognized as the same that had attacked me in Ibra- 
him’s tent the night before, had been watching for this 
opportunity. They now sprang upon me, bandaged my 
mouth before I could cry out, and quickly scooping a 
hole in the sand with their knives and the covers of my 
boxes, proceeded to bury me in a perpendicular position. 
The sand was packed in around my body, leaving only 
my head above ground. Almost paralyzed by astonish- 
ment and fright, I now began to suffer térrible agonies 
in my cramped position. A vail of blood seemed to hang 
before my eyes. The hot sand burned my body like 
mclten lead, and the bandage about my mouth would 
soon have suffocated me, had not my torturers removed 
it in order to prolong my sufferings. They danced about 
me like fiends, and then prepared to leave me to die, 
having first placed a vessel of water near my head, where 
I could see but not reach it. 

It seemed now that my fate was scaled, for I was fast 
losing both strength and consciousness ; still, my pres 
ence of mind did not entirely desert me, and in a feeble, 
choked voice 1 began mumbling verses from the Koran. 
This act was my salvation. The effect upon the Moors 
was instantaneous and startling. They exchanged looks 
of consternation, and, striking their foreheads, exclaimed: 

‘*Misfortune upon our heads! He was not a Christ- 
ian, after all !” 

They instantly took me from the sand, nnbound my 
hands, placed me upon a dromedary, and conducted me 
back to the camp. There we found two richly clad 
strangers, mounted upon white camels, who turned out 
to be the young Sidi Ahmed el-Bakkai, son of a great 
chérif of Adrar, and his secretary. The Moorish prince, 
a youth of singular beauty and gentleness, took me com- 
passionately by the hand, and, looking into my face with 
his large, pensive, melancholy black eyes, expressed the 
hope that I was a good Mussulman. I repeated the for- 
mula with him, whereupon he lifted his gaze to the 
heavens in prayer, called me ‘' brother,” and assured me 
that I should return safely to ‘father, mother—sweet- 
heart, perhaps,” who awaited me in tears. Turning to 
the Moors of the camp, who stood around in respectful 
silence, he said: 

“My brothers, I regard this man as a true believer. 
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You have done wrong thus to enchain and rob him ; but 
God is great and merciful. Maltreat your brother no 
longer, for to have upon your head the blood of a 
Mussulman who is your guest, will be your eternal 
perdition.” 

With these words, the young chérif drew his vail over 
his face, remounted his white camel, and, after a parting 
benediction upon all, rode off with his companion over 
the desert. 

The next day I received a visit from one Sidi Mah- 
moud, a chérif and thaled (scribe) from Tafilelt, and a 
compatriot of his named Razz’r. The chérif had traveled 
amongst the town-dwelling Moors of the coast, and was 
held in high esteem as a personage of superior learning 
and experience. I was put through a long examination 
by this savant of the Sahara, who made a profound im- 
pression upon the ignorant Moors by pronouncing, in the 
course of his interrogations as to my country, the names 
of all the places, real and imaginary, in Europe and 
Africa, that he had heard of in the course of his travels. 
I easily baffled his arguments, but could not convince 
him that I was a true Mussulman, as the old question of 
my arrival by the sea kept constantly springing up. 

Sidi Mahmoud finally declared even his science insuffi- 
cient to make me out. There was but one man in all the 
Sahara capable of getting at the truth of the matter, and 
that was the Sheik Mel-Aynin, chief of the nomads. It 
was agreed, therefore, that my case should at once be 
laid before this autocrat of the desert. The chérif wrote 
out a report of his examination, and of the history of my 
capture, together with an inventory of the articles taken 
from me. 

Aftez his departure, as I lay upon the sand, nalf 
asleep, my body gratefully absorbing the voluptuous 
warmth of the sunshine, the young Moorish girl Eliazize 
stole to my side for a few moments of smpathetic con- 
yersation. 

The talk, as usual, turned upon the question of my 
orthodoxy. She did not think me wicked enough to be 
a Christian, she said. Anyway, it was a shame that I was 
kept in irons, as, otherwise, I might become a useful 
member of the tribe, go out with the other men on their 
raids, and in time accumulate herds of my own. 

‘Suppose I were, indeed, a Christian ?” I asked. 

*©Oh, I should be very sorry, for then my brothers 
would kill you. But I would help you to escape. I 
would go to the cliffs and signal one of those floating 
tents of the Christians, which we can see sometimes far 
out on the sea, and they would come and take you 
away.” 

“You are a good child, Eliazize,” I said, moved by this 
gentleness and devotion ; ‘‘ but I do not want to run away 
with the Christians. I am a Mussulman, and you can do 
me a greater service by persuading your people to recog- 
nize me as such.” 

The expedition which was to conduct me to the camp 
of the Sheik Mel-Aynin, a long distance toward the in- 
terior of the country, where no European had as yet 
penetrated, set out the very next morning. I rode with 
Ibrahim at the head of tae cortége, and three or four 
Moors followed. It was a three days’ journey, and at 
every encampment which we passed the general curi- 
osity to see, question, and sometimes to abuse, “the 
Christian,” caused me some embarrassment and vexa- 

tion. Every evening I joined in the prayers with fervor, 
and my piety in some instances dispelled previous 
prejudice. J, also, took occasion to learn as much 
asI could about the Sheik Mel-Aynin, who, as I was al- 
ready aware, bad sent emissaries to attempt the assassin- 


ation of the Spanish explorers of Adrar—Messrs. Quiroga 
and Cervera—the year before. Mel-Aynin was reputed 
very rich and very saintly. He had hundreds of camels, 
and four wives—the latter a rare circumstance among tho 
nomads, who are all monogamists. It was also claimed 
that he wrought miracles, having only lately, so rumor 
said, restored a camel to life, after it had been killed in a 
fight. 

On the third day we arrived at the headquarters of the 
great chief, whose large, bell-shaped canvas tent, of 
European manufacture, rose conspicuously in the midst 
of a large encampment of warriors and pilgrims of vari- 
ous desert tribes. Some of these savages were very eager 
to lay violent hands upon the ‘‘ Christian from the sea,” 
but my companions succeeded in conducting me safely 
to the audience-tent of the holy sheik—a smaller struc- 
ture than the one he lived in, but also of canvas. I was 
placed at the opening of the tent, in front of the sheik, 
where he could observe me while engaged in dispensing 
blessings and holy sand to the nomads who had come 
long marches over the desert to obtain them. 

Seated cross-legged upon a rich rug, with his attend- 
ants about him, Mel-Aynin looked like a Turkish or In- 
dian potentate. With vailed face, head enveloped in an 
enormous turban, and form wrapped in a flowing haik of 
azure blue, nothing of his person was visible save his 
brilliant eyes, and the two hands which rested upon his 
knees, At a word from him, the attendant to/bas beck- 
oned me to approach, which I did amidst a silence 
broken only by the clanking of my chains. After I had 
kissed his hand, according to the custom, he bade me be 
seated beside him, and asked me a few brief but kindly 
questions. I spoke of Algeria as my native country, and 
told him that, though I was a Frenchman, this detracted 
nothing from my quality as a Mussulman, there being in- 
numerable true believers in Algeria, together with ven- 
erated zaouyas (saints) whose reputation extended as far 
as the Soudan. At his request, I recited the Fdtiha, and 
wrote my name in Arabic in the sand. Mel-Aynin was 
satisfied with this examination, and gave his judgment 
in the following words: ‘‘God be praised, my brothers, 
this is a true Mussulman. Remove his chains, restore 
the property you have taken from him, and welcome him 
into your tribe as a brother.” 

Even now the Moors were not satisfied. Bent upon 
making me out a false Mussulman, they decided as a last 
resort upon taking me before the venerable Hadj Ibra- 
him, renowned fcr his knowledge of the world, and whose 
tent was a day’s march further to the east. The Hadj 
Ibraham, a kindly old man, was pleased at being appealed 
to after the judgment of Mel-Aynin ; and almost as soon 
as he set eyes on me he held out his hand, exclaiming : 
‘““Why, this is a Turk! Is it not so ?” 

Taking my cue at once, I replied that, although an 
inhabitant of Algeria, I was in reality a Turk. 

“Of course,” said the Hadj. ‘‘ Rest assured, my good 
friends, that this is a veritable Mussulman—a Turk. I 
saw many like him at Alexandria, on my voyage to 
Mecca.” 

The Moors, who had never before heard the name of 
Turk, could only yield with the best grace possible ; and 
my captivity at once nominally ceased. They took me back 
to the camp, removed my irons, and at a formal convocation 
of the whole tribe declared me a ‘‘ brother.” I was clothed 
in a costume of skins and coarse blue cloth, and armed 
with gun and poniard. Some show of restoring my 
property was made, but I allowed the women to keep the 
trinkets, and most of the uther articles were scattered 
or broken. I insisted, however, upon having back my 
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compass, pretend- 


they might find. 


ing that I wanted 


At sunset they 


it in order to direct 


were brought into 


my prayers due 


the camp, for which 


east; and it was of 


some hillside or 


the greatest service 
to me subsequently 
in marking my 
itinerary over the 
desert plains. 

A few days after 
our return, the en- 
tire camp started 
on a long journey 
toward the south- 
east, to pay a visit 
to the father-in-law 
of my host, Ibra- 
him. Half a dozen 
dromedaries bore 
the baggage, and, 
with the sheep and 
goats in charge of 
a shepherd, headed 
the caravan. Then 


depression was usu- 
ally chosen; and, 
after prayer, the 
camels and goats 
were milked, and 
the rations served 
out. Most of the 
Moors warmed 
their portions of 
milk by dropping 
into it pebbles 
heated redhot at 
the fire before the 
tent-door. 

One of the most 
interesting features 
of the march was 
the perambulating 
school. These 
Western Moors 


came the women 
and young children 
in leather-bottomed palanquins, mounted upon the older 
and less sturdy dromedaries ; while the main herd of 
animals, escorted by the men and grown children, 
brought up the rear. The animals were allowed to 
scatter considerably on the march, nibbling any herbage 
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have a quick intel- 
ligence, developed 
by their active and adventurous life. Learning is held 
in high honor among them, and there are few of the 
nomads who cannot read and write Arabic. Their prin- 
cipal literary exercise is in the study of the Koran, and 
in theological discussions, in which some of them develop 
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genuine oratorical qualities. The schoolmasters of the 
Western Sahara are principally the Filali, originally from 
‘Tafilelt, whose headquarters is the region about Cape 
Bojador, and who circulate amongst the different tribes, 
making their tents veritable academies. When one of 
these éolbas (clerks) is in the camp, all the children of 
both sexes, and of masters and slaves alike, gather 
around him in the evening, 
as soon as the tents are up, 
to learn their Arabic letters 
and their verses from the 
Koran. For slates, they 
have smooth shingles of 
wood, upon which they 
write with bits of charcoal. 
Sometimes months pass 
before a teacher is met; 
but school keeps just the 
same, the elder children in- 
structing the younger ones. 
Ibrahim’s father-in-law, 
whose name was Ennadjem, 
dwelt in the region of the 
Ouedis, at the extreme limit 
of the plains to the east, on 
the border of the Great 
Desert, just under the 
tropic. We arrived there 
after a fifteen days’ march. 
Ennadjem was rich, being 
the possessor of fifty drome- 
daries, five or six hundred 
sheep and goats, and three 
slaves. He had two other 
sons, and, in marrying Men- 
nina, his daughter, to my 
host, he had exacted a mar- 
riage portion of ten camels. 
It was now several years 
since he had seen his son- 
in-law, and he was delight- 
ed to see the three or four 
grandchildren born since 
bis daughter’s last visit. 
Once more I had to go 
through my religious cate- 
chism, and it was several 
days before the old man 
could be entirely satisfied 
as to my orthodoxy; but 
after that he made amends 
by treating me with great 
kindness. For the feast 
with which he celebrated 
our arrival, several sheep 
were killed, and cooked 
after the Sahara style. They 
were cut into small pieces, 
and boiled pell-mell in a 
huge iron pot, into which 
the livers and entrails 
were also thrown, to be served afterward as a favorite 
hors-T’euvre. The company seated themselves on the 
sand, and the Moorish chef served the repast by taking 
the pieces of meat from the pot with his hands, and hurl- 
ing them at the guests, each of whom was expected to 
catch his portion ‘‘on the fly.” A neck and a shoulder- 
blade came my way, and, although I missed the latter 
piece, my neighbor politely picked it up for me, wiping 
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it with his sleeve. The sand which adhered to it was 
the only seasoning it had ; but I never ate with greater 
relish, for it was many days since I had tasted any food 
save camel’s milk and barley cakes. 

We were on the march northward, and water became 
more and more scarce. About once in ten days we came 
to a well, where the animals drank their fill, the men and 
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women performed veritable ablutions, and a store was 
laid in for the next stage of the journey. As we neared 
Zemmour, a child was born to a woman in one of the 
palanquins on a dromedary’s back ; but this did not for 
an instant arrest the march, and it was not until nightfall 
that the mother and babe descended. Then, by way of 
celebration, a sheep or two was killed, guns were fired, 
and the father of the child received congratulations. 
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Another characteristic ceremony took place about the 
same time. 

It is the-custom of the nomad youth to wear on top of 
the head three long tufts of hair, one of which is cut off 
at each grand event or epoch in the young man’s life. 
That of the occiput is the last, and the sooner that is got 
rid of, the prouder its owner. The young herdsman of 
our camp had distinguished himself in the guardianship 
of the cattle and young camels, and now shed his long 
back hair amidst general rejoicing. A favorite game of 
the men and boys was to form a circle about one of their 
number, and bait him with loud cries and taps with the 
knuckles. He defended himself with his feet, leaping 
wildly in the air ; and whoever he succeeded in giving 
a sound kick had to replace him in the noigy ring. 

From Zemmour we struck northwest in the direction 
of Cape Bojador. One of the ineffaceable memories of 
my captivity is our journey over that dismal, sandy 
plain. To prepare for it the dromedaries were loaded 
with vessels of water, and the sheep and goats were 
watered. Everything that would hold a drop of water 
was filled. Then, under a burning and enervating sun, 
we entered the rocky desert where not a sign of vege- 
tation met the eye. At the close of the first day’s march 
I had an attack of what the natives call ralgue. The 
whole party with the dromedaries were ahead, most of 
them drowsy, the women and children asleep, one man 
chanting a low, mournful ditty, when suddenly the 
desert changed its aspect. I was alone on my dromedary 
between heaven and earth, over a smooth, resplendent 
plain, that ravished my eyes, as the sweetest music lulled 
my ears. In this hypnotic state perception ceased. 
Though seated upright with my eyes open, my counte- 
nance showed the effect. A Moor cried out as he struck 
me sharply: ‘‘ Rouse up ! rouse up ! you have the ralgue. 
You are getting crazy |” 

The east wind next day made the air even more oppres- 
sive. Man and beast panted for breath. We had to en- 
velop our heads and suffocate to escape the blinding 
sand, that penetrated every pore. Then I saw why they 
always muffled the lower part of the face. 

At last we reached the fertile table-land or kudd of 
Cape Bojador. Here we halted, and I witnessed a wed- 
ding. As among all Moslems, the bridegroom brings a 
dowry, or rather purchases the bride. A woman is worth 
five to twelve dromedaries. When a young man fixes his 
mind on a girl, he opens negotiations with her family. If 
they are rich and he is poor, the father-in-law advances 
means ; if both are poor, the groom borrows among his 
friends. At this wedding I beheld the first Sahara 
dances. Women alone take part. The bayadere on this 
occasion was a girl of fourteen, with languid eyes, a flexi- 
ble figure, slender limbs, a bold and hanghty mien. The 
dance took place before the tent of the young married 
pair after sunset under the starry heavens. The Moors 
were grouped in a circle around a blazing fire of brush- 
wood ; the women and girls on one side, the men on 
the other, Ata given signal all conversation ceased, the 
girl entered the circle, and the pipes end tambourines 
began their monotonous strain. She stood in a voluptu- 
ous attitude, with half-closed eyes. As the music be- 
came more animated she opened her eyes as if awakening 
from sleep, and with her hands on her hips began a sway- 
ing, sensuous movement of her body, gradually becoming 
more excited till her nostrils dilated, her eyes flashed, 
her cheeks grew rosy, and hissing words came fitfully 
from her parted lips. 

After the dance came firing of guns and congratula- 
tions. The women sang, the children rattled castanets, 
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and marabouts chanted whole chapters of the Koran. 
Barley bread and dates steeped in milk were served, and 
all retired, expressing their best wishes to the bride and 
groom in repeated ‘‘Hamdou ‘lah !” 

After a few days’ rest we again marched northward. 
Before long we descried a caravan evidently loaded with 
merchandise, It belonged to the tribe of Oulad Tydera- 
rin, enemies of the Oulad Dervin, to whom I appertained. 
As soon as it had been reconnoitred an attack was 
ordered. The dromedaries were unloaded, the women 
and children placed behind a hillock. Then every man 
got ready his flintlock musket and Morocco dagger and 
mounted his dromedary. We numbered in all eighty 
warriors, for I had to join, though placed in the rear. 
When we came within 200 or 300 yards our leader, Ibra- 
him, gave the cry ‘ Bismillah !” brandishing his musket. 
With horrible grimaces and yells they rushed on the 
caravan. The Oulad Tyderarin made no defense, bu 
scattered in wild panic, pursued and cut down, till in 
less than half an hour twenty-five of them lay dead on 
the desert sands. Five with fleet dromedaries alone 
escaped. It was a terrible scene. The shrieking women 
and children, the men writhing in the agonies of death, 
the plaintive cries of the dromedaries, made an impres- 
sion on me never to be forgotten. Ibrahim and his men 
were too well trained to such work to feel any emotion. 
The booty was soon divided among the band ; the women 
and children, as slaves, were assigned by lot to the braves, 
and we resumed our march as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened. 

Along the seacoast were sandy and rocky plains marked 
by stone heaps, covering the bodies of Europeans wrecked 
and murdered there, on which each Moor threw a stone 
with a curse as we plodded onward. My heart bled at 
the thought of the fate of these unhappy victims, for 
whom even nature seemed to sympathize, little blue 
flowers often growing from amid the stones. Unseen, 
I knelt and prayed, and gathered as a souvenir one 
of these blossoms of hope. 

Near Saguiat-el-Hamra, Ibrahim, who had taken a 
great fancy to me, offered me his daughter Eliazize in 
marriage, some of the young warriors negotiating for 
him. I agreed to give seven dromedaries as the dowry, 
for I saw that this marriage affair might enable me to 
escape. I told Ibrahim that I felt greatly honored. 
‘But, as you know, I have been stripped of all my 
goods. Let us keep on to Ouad-Noun, introduce me to 
the Caid as your son-in-law, and ask him to give mea 
guide and horse to Morocco. Then I can send for money, 
and in a few months, Inch’ Allah (please God), I will re- 
turn with the dowry and additional presents for your- 
self.” 

My proposal was accepted, and a few days after we 
started for Southern Morocco. 

My betrothed, Eliazize, was the black-eyed girl of twelve 
who had befriended me at the beginning of my captivity. 
Tall and graceful, and wrapped in her loose cotton haik, 
with arms and bosom bare, she was a type of desert 
beauty. Thevery evening that I had made the arrange- 
ment with her father, she came to me in the tent, and 
placing her hand in mine, said: ‘‘Ja khronia (my 
brother), I shall henceforth call you only my intended. 
Our souls are sisters, for when you were only a poor 
slave I tried to save you ; and now you are my brother, 
God wills that we shall henceforth dwell in the same 
tent.” 

I had grown interested in the girl, and had become 
her confidant. It was impossible to deceive her, and 
without betraying my intentions, I endeavored to create 
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doubt in her mind. She lIcoked at me with streaming 
eyes, and her head sank upon my bosom. 

Ibrahim had a stock of goat and sheep skins that he 
could dispose of only in some town. Leaving the camp 
in charge of his wife, he started for Tindouf with another 
Moor and myself, for I had used every stratagem to make 
him take me. We set out with five dromedaries, two 
carrying our goods. It was a painful march. We camped 
at night, asking hospitality of any Moors we met, always 
hospitably received, no questions being asked, who we 
were nor whither we went. Sometimes we came to tents, 
in which women had been left. The wife of the chief 
then came out to welcome us, and spread a mat for us 
while food was prepared. In a ten days’ journey, how- 
ever, we met only five camps, and half the time had to 
bivouae as we could, almost without food, Ibrahim deal- 
ing out a handful of barley to each of us. These nights 
T suffered from cold, for after sunset the air and ground 
cool rapidly, and we had no bed and no covering. When 
I complained Ibrahim consoled me with some words of 
the Koran. 

At last we reached Tindouf, a little hamlet at the foot 
of a hill, with a minaret rising amid the palms. After 
months in the desert it seemed to me, as it did to my 
captors, an important place, for in all the time I had not 
seen a house or a tree. We came in sight of it about 
noon, with a larger caravan we met on the way. Our cara- 
van halted, each man dismounted, and prostrating himself 
* thrice on the ground, facing eastward, recited the Fatiha ; 
then standing up each raised his arms to heaven and 
cried ‘*El Hamdonu ’llah.’”” Not one of the Moors had 
seen a town for several years, and they were thanking 
God for bringing them to one safe and sound. 

Tindouf was founded in this oasis in 1857, by Bel 
Tlamedj, a marabout of the Tadjakants tribe, and soon 
acquired commercial importance. The houses are built 
of sun-dried bricks, and the mosque and koubba are the 
only edifices of any pretension. Five roads meet there, 
and Tindouf is thus the great station for all trade to 
Timbuctoc. From Soudan come caravans with slaves, 
giraffe skins, goat and camel hair. The caravans start 
with many dromedaries carrying skins of water ; as these 
are used, a little slave is set up in its place, so that the 
poor creatures nearly all arrive mcunted. Tindouf has 
doubled in size and population in ten years. As far as I 
could judge it has now some two handred houses. We 
spent three days at Tindouf, at the house of a dealer in 
dates and hides, then we set out for the camp with a 
stock of dates as cur provision, taking 2 more northerly 
route, then easterly across Tekna. As we approached 
the camp sounds of mourning broke on our ears. A 
young man mortally wounded in a quarrel had just died. 
Moors with a gun in one hand and beads in the other 
were chanting verses of the Koran at the door of the 
tent, while the women were wringing their hands, rend- 
ing their garments and lacerating their faces. A grave 
was dug in the sand, and amid the chant of the Koran 
the body was taken to it; there it was laid facing the 
east, the sand filled in, and a stone set up to mark the 
spot. 

TA more cheerful scene followed. Before setting out 
for South Morocco my betrothal to Eliazize was celebrated 
with all solemnity. Four sheep were killed. I was 
seated beside my intended, who was the queen of the 
day. There were songs, dances, even speeches in which 
I was assured that God had great designs on me, since 
He had preserved me amid so many dangers to bring me 
to a happy life amid flocks of dromedaries, with a charm- 
ing wife to share my lot. 
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As water is not obtainable in the desert, washing of tho 
person, or of cooking and eating vessels, is performed 
with the urine of the dromedaries, which is carefully 
kept for the purpose. The milk of the animals is 
churned by the women into butter ; skin-bags containing 
the milk being swung to and fro, often over a fire to 
quicken the result. This butter is used not only for food, 
but for dressing the hair, and a Sahara lady makes such 
an elaborate headdress, adorned with shells and bits of 
amber, that she cannot spare time to take it down for a 
week, 

The day after the festivities we set out for Ouad-Noun, 
several Moors joining us to sell young camels at Glimin. 
Our caravan consisted of twenty persons, and thirty-five 
dromedaries. Between Saguiat-el-Hamra and Ouad- 
Draah the country shows volcanic action. There are 
beds of immense rivers, hills evidently thrown up, and 
a broken country very different from Sahara. In the 
bed of one of these rivers a marabout of earth was 
raised, in 1886, to Sidi-bou-Baker, a personage of great 
repute for sanctity. Every Moor took off his shoes at the 
entrance, and, after making a circuit around the build- 
ing several times, went in to kiss devoutly the stone 
covering the holy man’s head, and then addressed him, 
recounting his troubles and hopes and joys, and im- 
plored his intercession at the Day of Judgment. 

After crossing the Ouad Draah, the first flowing stream 
I had seen, we reached Ksar-el-Abiai, a village in South 
Morocco, on the desert frontier. My joy was unbounded 
as I beheld this wild and cheerless spot, the little town 
with its scanty fig-trees, but it was the first stage of 
civilization, and I was turning my back on the desert 
for good. 

On reaching Glimin, Ibrahim took me to the Caid 
Daghman Ould Beyrouk, to whom he introduced me as 
a Moslem, explaining my reasons for my intended 
The Caid, without any suspicion, gave me a 
generous hospitality. Here I took leave of Ibrahim 
and his clansmen. 

Glimin stands on the slope of a hill, amid pleasant 
gardens, a double wall surrounding it. The people are 
intermediaries between the Berbers and the nomad tribes. 
In dress and speech they resemble the people of Sahara. 
After holding out for years, Glimin surrendered to Mo- 
rocco in 1886, and is now occupied by a strong garrison. 
After some days of grateful rest, I expressed a wish to 
proceed on my journey. Ould Beyrouk furnished me a 
horse and a soldier to act as guide. He gave me a 
gilabia, or white woolen robe, to supplement my scanty 
desert attire, and bade me seek hospitality with his 
brother Abidin, who was at the Sultan’s court. 

Two hours from Glimin, we reached the frontier of the 
Ait-bou-Amram A chain of mountains, extending to the 
southwest, marks the boundary-line of El Sous and Onad- 
Noun. Our way henceforth lay through the fertile El 
Sous as far as the Atlas. We rested a while in a delicious 
little oasis, where we found some Berbers who spoke 
Arabic. In contrast to the nomads of the Sahara, they 
were of gentle disposition, not at all fanatic in religious 
matters, and proud of their towns and civilization. They 
complained, however, of the yoke of suzerainty which 
the Sultan had imposed upon them ; for, until the inva- 
sion of 1886, El Sous was practically a free republic. 
The richness of the country certainly justifies the jeal- 
ousy of Muley Hassan, no less than the covetousness of 
Europeans. Everywhere we met thriving villages and 
productive farms ; and I thought I should never tire of 
feasting my eyes upon the running rivers, flowery fields, 
verdurous slopes and noble mountains now spread out 
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before me, 
after five 
months’ wan- 
derings in 
the parched 
desert. 

After hav- 
ing followed 
the coast line 
from Aglou 
to Massa, 
and crossed 
the splendid 
valley of the 
Ouad Sous, 
I arrived at 
Agadir, a 
natural port, 
in a superb 
bay at the 
foot of the 
Atlas Moun- 
tains. I skirt- 
ed these 
mountains at 
Cape Ghir, 
and, having 
traversed the 
provinces of Haha and Oulad-bou-Sba, came to Marra- 
kech, one of the capitals of the empire. 

Following the recommendation of the Caid Ould Bey- 
rouk, I presented myself to his brother, the Sheik Ab- 
idin. 

My arrival at Marrakech, as it happened, was simul- 
taneous with that of the English legation, and ‘a number 
of tourists accompanying Sir Kirby Green, the British 
Minister. One of these tourists, a young Englishman 
named Ferguson, called upon my host, Abidin, while I 
was in conversation with the sheik. He was the first 
European I had seen since leaving the Canaries, and I 
suppose the emotion I felt betrayed itself upon my face. 
The Englishman at once recognized me as a Christian, 
and I eagerly entesed into conversation with him — for 
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I did not 
dream of any 
further dan- 
ger here in 
Morocco, in 
a city visited 
by Euro- 
peans, and 
scarcely 
three days’ 
journey from 
Mogador. 
Mr. Fergu- 
son told me 
that the news 
of my death 
had some 
time since 
gone abroad, 
but that it 
had finally 
come to be 
the general 
belief that I 
was still a 
captive in 
the Sahara. 
The news- 
papers of the Canaries announced that the Moors de- 
manded 3,000 douros for my ransom, and that M. La- 
coste, the French Consul, was about to send a native 
messenger to negotiate with them. 

Mr. Ferguson invited me to continue our conversation 
at his quarters in the midst of a beautiful garden near the 
mosque. With the consent of my host, I accepted the 
invitation. Without my knowledge, the Sheik Abidin 
sent a slave along to spy upon my movements. 

After a long talk, over tea, during which several happy 
hours sped, my new friend begged me to accompany him 
to the legation to announce the news of my arrival. I 
demurred on account of my appearance, whereupon he 
called a servant and had his own rich Morocco costume 
brought me. Arrayed in this, I proceeded in state to the 
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quarters of the European ambasseccrs, where I was re- 
ceived with great cordiality by Sir Kirby and Lady 
Green, who had heard of my adventures. 

When, after a delightful visit, I prepared to take my 
leave, the ambassador took me by the hand and said: 
“You had better take advantage of our hospitality, for 
you are not secure at Marrakech, surrounded bygMussul- 
mans.” Thanking him duly, I explained why it was 
necessary that I should play my rd/e of Mussulman to the 
end, and preserve my incognito until I arrived at the 
coast. ‘‘In any case,” he added, ‘‘if yon have need of 
my services, you may depend upon me for the utmost in 
my power.” 

As I entered Abidin's house, overjoyed with the news 
I had heard, my host greeted me with a smile of disdain, 
and, in a cold, sharp tone that pierced like steel, hissed 
out the word ‘‘ Christian !” 

‘Yes, Christian,” he continued, as I looked at him in 
silent astonishment, ‘‘ you have deceived us. A Mussul- 
man does not receive presents from the infidels ; he does 
not visit them, and he does not drink tea from their cups. 
You are an infidel.” 

And he wrapped his haik about him, turning away in 
majestic scorn when I undertook to offer protest. 

I now turned to leave, but found the way barred by 
two gigantic, brutal-looking Soudanese, who stood before 
the door. Enraged ar-l bafiled, I turned impulsively 
upon Abidin, and uttered the Arab malediction which 
had so often been launched at me in the desert : ‘‘ Cursed 
be the day you were born !” 

That night, as I lay feverishly dreaming of Europe, 
five armed negroes of the Sultan’s guard entered my 
chamber, and, without offering any explanation, dragged 
me off by the light of a torch to a building attached to 
the residence of the Caid. Here I was conducted to a 
bare, damp room on the ground floor, where irons were 
once more riveted upon my ankles, much after the fashion 
of those which I had worn in the desert. I was then 
left alone with my tumultuous emotions and returning 
despair. 

At daybreak I heard the bolts drawn back, and three 
men appeared—two Moorish soldiers, and a third dressed 
as a Mussulman, but with features plainly European. 
The latter at once addressed me in perfect French. He 
was a Belgian from Luxembourg ! 

“T heard that you were a Frenchman,” he said, ‘‘ and 
that you had been arrested upon the accusation of the 
Sheik. Abidin for visiting an English tourist. The judg- 
ments of the Sultan are terrible. Many men enter these 
Morocco prisons, but few ever come out. MHoweyer, I 
ean perhaps aid you, if you have committed no worse 
crime than that with which you are charged.” 

This Belgian Frenchman, it appeared, had deserted 
from the garrison of Sidi-bel-Abbés some two years be- 
fore, and, after passing extraordinary adventures in the 
mountains of Southern Morocco, and turning Mussulman, 
had been sent to the Sultan, to work in the capital at his 
trade of armorer. He was still the object of some sus- 
picion and jealousy at court, but had made many friends 
aniongst the people. 

My good star, then, had no} deserted me after all! 

“Save me, and Ii will rescue you!’ I exclaimed, 
eagerly, to my compatriot. 

I told him that I had a powerful friend in the British 
Minister, to whom it was only necessary to convey word 
as to my plight. Although reluctant and ashamed to ap- 
pear. before a Christian functionary, he consented, and 
visited the legatidn-: 3 : oi 


release, and obtained it without delay. The irons were 
broken from my feet and hands, and once more I emerged 
into the light of day and liberty. With the members of 
the English embassy, and my savior the renegade Bel- 
gian—whose reinstatement I secured from the French 
authorities—I had no difficulty in reaching Mogador, 
then Saffi, Mazagan and Tangier, whence I embarked for 
Europe. 

I had, within a few months, sounded all the deepest 
emotions which an explorer can experience, from suffer- 
ing and despair to joy and triumph. I was enabled te 
bring back a considerable amount of geographical in- 
formation from a region hitherto entirely unexplored ; 
and the conégciousness of having rendered a service, how- 
ever modest, to the cause of science, is the recompense 
which I cherish most of all. , 
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Tuxy dwell in the odor of camphor, 
They stand in a Sheraton shrine, 
They are ‘‘ warranted early editions,” 
These worshipful tomes of mine, 


In the creamy “ Oxford vellum,” 
In their redolent “ crushed Levant,” 
With their delicate watered linings, 
They are jewels of price, I grant: 


Blind-tooled and morocco-jointed, 
They have Bedford’s daintiest dress; 
They are graceful, attenuate, polished, 
But they gather the dust, no less; 


For the row that I prize is yonder, 
Away on the unglazed shelves, 
The bulged and the bruised octavos, 

The dear and the dumpy twelves: 


Montaigne, with his sheepskin blistered, 
And Howell, the worse for wear, 

And the worm-drilled Jesuits’ Horace, 
And the little old cropped Moliére, 


And the Burton I bought for a florin, 
And the Rabelais, foxed and flea’d— 

For the others I never have opened, 
But those are the ones I[ read. 
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‘Ir I can only see Moliére’s jawbone, I shall be ver- 
fectly satisfied.” The above sentence, seemingly little 
flavored with poetry or sentiment, becomes the keynote 
of a romance, as, uttered by a full, soft, fresh voice, it 
reaches the ear of Arthur Drelincour. of 

Arthur Drelincour was a young Englishman—an artist 
by profession—who looked on his past career as a failure. 

After working hard for a dozen years or so at his art, 
leading that semi-Bohemian existence which the world 
ealls merry, but which, for all that, is filled with many a 
drawback, many a difficulty, he was about to don his 
cloak of fame, and step into society as an artistic lion, 
when his father and elder brother were both taken down 
with pneumonia, and died in less than a week, and he 
inherited the paternal fortune, under the condition of 
‘‘going in less for art and more as a gentleman.” 

His father had been a crabbed old man, with a soul fxr 
inferior to those of his horses or dogs, and he could have 
no more refrained from imposing unpleasant conditions 


Sir Kirby Green at once applied to the Sultan for my | on his heir than he could have refrained from flinging hix 
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. bootjack at his unfortunate valet when the latter ansacks 
ily displeased him. 

Drelincour’s first impulse was to sacrifice this unex- 
pected wealth and cling to his art; but in the heart of 
every Englishmen there is a pride with regard to the an- 
cestral. So one morning he packed up his canvases, went 
round and interviewed his lawyers, and started that same 
night for Paris, to forget there his lost career in the many 
gentlemanly pleasures that famous city affords. And he 
did his duty bravely. He drove to the Bois every after- 
noon in his high English phaeton ; he took a box at the 
Italiens, which was always filled with beauty and grace ; 
he went everywhere, and did everything ; he had friends, 
admirers, followers, and still—he was not happy. He 
wanted something else.. What it was he could not him- 
self have told. 

One morning he started out with the determination of 
pretending he was back in his old life. It was a beauti- 
ful bright November day, all the more enjoyable because 
they are so rare. 

He climbed up on the top of one of those great lumber- 
ing yellow Porte Maillot omnibnuses that travel up and 
down the Champs Elysées. 

L’Imperiale, the elegant name of that plebeian eleva- 
tion, has many charms. In one way or another, it ap- 
peals to all classes. The novelty fascinates Americans ; 
the democratic character pleases the Parisians ; the fare, 
only three sous, is agreeable to many a decrepit pocket. 
Up there one feels above the common herd, and the ven- 
tilation could not be improved. 

There are two rows of seats, you remember, back to 
back. He sat down moodily, looking neither to the right 
nor left. Behind him were seated two rather distin- 
guished-looking persons: a middle-aged woman—a per- 
fect type of German governess—and a young girl. Sho 
was exceedingly pretty, with a lovely, innocent beauty 
which appeals to even the most worldly. 

But he did not notice them until he heard a fresh 
young voice express a desire to see Moliére’s famous bit 
of anatomy. 

“Confound it!’ he thought. 
Where will she find it ?” 

But he did not turn round. He felt he had passed the 
age when it was worth while breaking one’s neck or 
crushing one’s collar to get a glimpse of a strange woman, 
were she even a Venus in petticoats. He merely con- 
tinued to listen. 

“It is in a small glass case, marked, 3708, at the end of 
Room X, my dear,” replied the companion. ‘‘I myself 
never look at it, for I do not approve of Molitre’s 
morals.” 

The girl laughed softly to herself. 

“Do you think he was so wicked that even his bones 
were affected by it ?” she asked, lightly. ‘Oh! Miss 
Gotlenburg,” she continued, more seriously, ‘‘ when you 
think how brilliantly that jawbone must have wagged, 
don’t it excite a little unprejudiced admiration ?” 

There was a sudden gasp. 

“JT should be sorry if my mind was so poorly regu- 
lated,” Miss Gotlenburg answered, severely. ‘‘No, my 
dear Theodora ; I find a higher, nobler pleasure standing 
before the ancient tapestries representing the scenes out 
of the lives of David and Bathsheba.” 

The young girl said nothing. She had never seen the 
tapestries, and she was afraid to commit hersel:. 

She was sure David was in the Bible, but about Bath- 
sheba there was a shadowy vagueness. 

“Tg it a fine building ?” she asked, at length. 

Miss Gotlenburg cleared her throat. 


“*Moliére’s jawbone ! 
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“We are in for it now,” thought Drelincour,. ‘‘I shali 
have to leave the ’bus if I wish to escape the oration.” 

He put his glass up to his eye, and turned round. ‘He 
thought the occasion permitted it. All he saw was a big 
otter collar, a loose coil of fluffy blonde hair, an exquisite 
ear—a triflo pink, perhaps—and a little brown velvet 
bonnet. 

Then he settled himself once more comfortably in his 
seat, and resigned himself for the lecture. 

‘The erection was begun in the sixteenth century by 
the Benedictine abbots. It is built in the later Gothic 
style, with a sprinkling of the Renaissance.” 

Miss Gotlenburg prided herself on her historical ac- , 
curacy. 

‘«But after its completion,” she continued—her voice 
dropped to an impressive whisper, ‘‘the abbots seemed 
little inclined to reside there, so it was offered to the 
King of France. Mary, widow of Louis XII., and sis- 
ter of Henry VIII., lived there for some time; and on 
January Ist, 1537, the marriage of James V. of Scotland 
and Madeleine, the daughter of Francis I., was there 
solemnized.” 

She ended with a little cough of satisfaction. 

“Thank you, very much,” the girl answered, slowly ;° 
‘T like to hear about things, but I hate sightseeing. 
England nearly paralyzed me ; to stand before Welling- 
ton’s funeral car, to sit in Napoleon's traveling carriage, 
is awfully exhausting. Ihave no emotion left. I don't 
know which is most wearisome to one’s sentiments, St. 
Paul’s or Madame Tussaud’s. Besides,” she went on, 
quite oblivious to her friend’s shocked expression, ‘our 
vocabulary always falls short on such occasions ; we have 
not more than eleven adjectives expressive of admiration ; 
I am so sick and tired of ‘ beautiful,’ ‘exquisite,’ “gor: 
geous,’ ‘unique,’ ‘fine,’ ‘nice.’ I even come to ‘nice’ 
after a while; and, above all, I hate churches—they are 
nothing but cold, damp places, which are very much 
pleasanter to read about than to see.” 

‘“Oh, my dear !” pathetically exclaimed Miss Gotlen- 
burg. 

“T wish you could go with me this afternoon ; it is so 
stupid going round with Charlotte.” 

“T wish I could, my dear, but I fear I cannot.” 

“T would put it off, but we are only going to be in 
Paris two days longer, and papa insists on my going. 1 
do hope there will be an English guide there, for papa 
makes me tell him about everything I see, and I can’t 
grasp a word those fearful Frenchman rattle off so 
quickly.” 

Drelincour turned and looked once more, 

“Tf her face is as interesting as the back of her head, 1 
will do it,” he thought. 

Five minutes afterward he said to himself: ‘She is 
the prettiest girl I ever saw. He was watching the little 
brown bonnet and the otter collar as they disappeared 
into the Hétel Meurice. ‘‘I am glad I know where she 
lives,” Drelincour went on. ‘‘She walks well, and 
there is no doubt about her being an American, for she 
has on laced shoes. And now the question is, where can 
Moliére’s jawbone be ?” He took out his watch. “It i: 
now twelve o'clock. I have two hours to devote to it: 
discovery.” 

* * * * * * 

Theo Marvin was visiting Paris for the first time ; in 
fact, it was the first time she had ever visited anywhere 
for heretofore her life had been spent in a ‘‘ chrysalistic ’ 
state on an old farm in Virginia. 

Myr. Marvin was a Southerner, whom the war had un- 
gotted, robbed of everything worth possessing, loaving 
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only the ruined home, where poor little Theo had been 
left to grow up with the weeds as best she might. Her 
friends and companions were a few horses, an infinite 
number of dogs, a deaf and dumb parrot, and old Char- 
lotte. 

Her father, losing his wealth and his wife within a 
year of each other, fled from his stricken home, selfishly 
forgetting the tiny child, who in the long years of his 
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found his little child changed to a beautiful young 
woman, to whom he vowed to be ‘as devoted as he had 
hitherto been neglectful. Within a fortnight after his 
return they were on their way for Europe. 

They were now in Paris. Two reasons had led him 
abroad : one, he imagined, it would rapidly repair Theo's 
lack of education ; the other, to study up the ‘Invisible 
Animalcula of European Waters.” 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Mr. A.—‘ No; I SHAN’T HAVE ANYTHING MORE TO DO WITH ROBINSON. LAST TIME HE MET ME HE ASKED ME TO LEND 
HIM A FIVER, AND WHEN I REFUSED HE CALLED ME A LITTLE CAD. Now, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THAT?” 
Mr. B.—‘ I THINK IT’s MOST UNFAIR. WHY, I sHOULD SAY YOU WERE FULLY MEDIUM HEIGHT.” 


absence, grew to womanhood, often suffering from the 
solitude he dared not share. 

For five or six years he traveled round in a desultory 
sort of way. Finally, coming to the conclusion that re- 
pining did not pay, and that it would be as well to do as 
the rest of mankind, he packed up and went off to Cali- 
fornia, to make or ruin himself for once and for ever. 

Twelve years afterward he returned home, having been 
more successful than he possibly could have hoped. He 


Living alone so much had filled the man’s brain with 
strange theories, and he was now writing a profound 
treatise elucidating how the physical condition of man 
depended entirely on the animalcula of the waters he 
drank, changing with each change, varying with each 
variety. He was on the lookout for an assistant or 
amanuensis to help in arranging and collecting notes. 

It was Tuesday. On Thursday they were to depart for 
Portugal. : 
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Mr. Marvin had taken a cottage in Cintra for the Win- 
ter. That afternoon he insisted Theo should pay a visit 
to Cluny; for, shocking as it is to confess, the three 
weeks they had spent in Paris had been devoted to her 
wardrobo instead of her education. 

But if three weeks is a sufficient length of timo to pur- 
chase an entire outfit, two days are ample to see and 
study the sights of a city; so there was still hopes of it 
aot being too late. 

About half-past two a cab stopped on the corner where 
the Boulevards Saint-Germain and Saint-Michel meet, 
and a young girl in brown velvet appeared. She was 
followed by a middle-aged colored woman, who, the most 
ordinary personage at home, had been an object of inter- 
est abroad. 

She wore a plain black dress, an enormous white 


chateau in Normandy during the French Revolution, and 
miraculously escaped being destroyed—at last finding its 
way hither, after belonging to princes and peasants. 

It was a very interesting story, the girl thought, 
and her eyes grew even larger than usual, and her 
face was full of wonder and pleasure. Then they 
pushed on to a priedieuw that belonged to a lovelorn 
countess, who had wept her life away kneeling before it 
—praying for her knight, who had gone to fight tho 
Saracens—on to the cases filled with the old bodices and 
queer specimens of headgear ; then a short review of tho 
royal coaches. Theo was fascinated ; never before had 
the past been brought so vividly before her. She mar- 
veled now how she could ever have thought it stupid, it 
seemed so redolent with poetry and romance. She gave 
Charlotte the catalogue to carry; it was much pleasanter 


SNATCHED FROM THE HUNGRY WAVES. 


apron, a brilliant red kerchief, and a bandana of many | listening to the guide; he told her a great deal moro 


varied hues. : 

Half an hour afterward the two might have been scen 
ascending the beautiful old stairway, accompanied by the 
English guide whom they were so fortunate as to find 
there. He was a very handsome man, Theo thought, 
and dressed quite like a gentleman. 

He had come up to them while they were blindly ad- 
miring an old Flemish cupboard. At first she had taken 
him for a visitor—for the other guides all wore a sort of 
gray-blue uniform—and rather resented his advances ; but 
lie soon explained to her his humble calling, casually 
mentioning that, two nights before, his official garments 
had been stolen from his room, and he had not yet re- 
placed them. 

He made the cupboard much more interesting, telling 

ter how the little figures were carved by hand ; to whom 

6 first belonged ; how it had been discovered in an old 


than she could find in any book. 

‘Papa will be so pleased !” the girl thought. And 
so they went up the royal staircase, and the hours sped 
happily by. 

She was “doing Cluny thoroughly,” and learning a 
wondrous lot of the past, present and future. She was o 
trifle disappointed in Moliére’s jawbone ; it has not that 
rich, oily coloring we find in the Catacombs. — . 

“What a lovely life that of a guide’s must be !” she 
said, enthusiastically. ‘‘ You must grow so fond of all 
theso things !” 

The guide laughed. 

“Not a bit of it,” he said. ‘It becomes a great bore. 
We get awfully tired of enameled tuvrm-cotta and Dutch 
stoves. We lose all reverence for sitar-pieces ; aud in 
Capo di Monte we cease sc “ad rewty.” 

She looked at him wondez-agiv. 
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‘‘Why do you stay here, then ?” she asked, slowly. 

‘“‘Qne must earn a living,” he answered, quite cheer- 
iully. ‘I do not know of anything better to do.” 

There was a short silence; then, turning to him sud- 
denly, ‘Do you know anything about the invisible ani- 
maleula of European waters ?” she asked, earnestly. 

Ie was very much surprised. 

“The invisible animalcula of European waters ?” he 
vepeated, slowly, after her. 

«That is my favorite study.” 

But she did not pursue the subject, and it puzzled Dre- 
lincour greatly why she should ask such a remarkable 
juestion. 

This young girl enchanted him. Never before had he 
met one who in any way resembled her. She was as 
amusing as beautiful, and so innocent, so unconscious of 
the ways of the world. 

In the garret of her Southern home she had stumbled 
across many an old book, which she read with the keen- 
est iaterest. She knew a hundred things well-educated 
young women never ‘dream: of, and had startled: him 
several times by her wise and unexpected observations. 

‘Tt is quite dark, Charlotte,” she said; suddenly. ‘‘T 
was enjoying it so much, I never thought of the time.” 

““Must you really go ?” he asked, regretfully. 

He hated to think that in all probability he should 
never see her again. 

‘* Yes,” she answered ; 
long.” ; 

She felt tempted to give him her hand as she bade him 
‘*Good-by,” only she thought it, perhaps, was not quite 
the thing, he being nothing but a guide. 

Going down the stairs, she took a five-frane piece out 
of her purse. 

“Charlotte,” she said, ‘you give it to him.” 

She could not bring herself to offer money to this 
charming man. 

He went with them to the cab. He was racking his 
brain to find an excuse to see her again, when she 
turned to him. 

“‘T wish you would give me vour address,” she said ; 
‘*T may need it.” 

His heart gave a great thump. ‘‘She might need it— 
him |!’ He was so delighted that he forgot how extraordi- 
nary the request was. Besides, American girls are ex- 
pected to do something out of the ordinary, and he had 
heen talking to her for three hours, and felt they were 
old friends, It did not seem to him at all remarkable. 

He scribbled it on a card, and gave it to her. 

“You are sure you know all about the animalcula of 
the waters of Europe ?” she asked again. 

‘*Oh, quite sure,” was the answer, as he put her into 
the cab. 

Charlotte held out the five francs. - 

“You don't pay the cocker until yeu arrive safely,” he 
said, smiling. 

“But it’s fo’ you,” the colored woman replied. ‘You 
am der nicest young man we hab ever met, and honey 
say to gib you dis.” 

‘*For me!’ and he threw his head back, with a long, 
merry laugh. ‘‘ Thank you,” he said, in the most grate- 
ful of tones, ‘‘ but we are not allowed to take fees from 
visitors,” 

‘“*But you have been very—polite to us," Theo an- 
swoved, softly ; ‘‘I should like to give you a little some- 
thing !’ And her eyes met his, entreatingly. 

Remember, she was not a woman, or even a child, of the 
world, only a little country girl who had lived all her life 
on an old farm in Virginia. 


I fear I have already staid too 
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““Will you shake hands with me ?” he asked. 

‘“*T have wanted to all the time,” she answered, inno- 
cently, and she held out the prettiest little hand whose 
beauty even her glove could not conceal. 

‘‘ Good-by !” he said, sorrowfully. ‘‘ I shall never for- 
get this afternoon.” “or a moment he held her hand, 
looking down at her with a sad, tender expression. ‘‘I 
have found to-day what { have been looking fur all my 
life.” 

Poor Charlotte was still standing on the sidewalk, look- 
ing disconsolately at the five francs. 

* * * * * 


The next morning, Arthur Drelincour waited impa- 
tiently for his coffee ; his prophetic soul told him a note 
would come with it ; he could see the little tinted enve- 
lope, in his mind’s eye, lying there on the silver tray be- 
side the Sévres cup and saucer. It would not be pink— 
pink seemed too wicked ; nor gray—gray is so funereal ; 
nor white—she did not look like an Irish linen-girl ; they 
always have a large cor espondence, and she was too 
young, too innocent to correspond largely. It would be 
blue—heavenly blue ! 

Well, the silver tray and the Sévres cup arrived, but no 
heavenly blue note. ; 

It quite took away the usual fine flavor of his coffee. 
Nor did he feel the least interest in the bills and billets 
that were collected on the waiter. He recognized all the 
handwritings except one, and that, alas! was a man’s. 
Languidly he plodded through them all—he had nothing 
better to do—and, in the course of time, he broke the 
seal of the unknown. Suddenly he showed great interest. 


“ Dear Str,” he read, “if you have time, you may find it worth 
your while to call at the Hétel Meurice this afternoon, I am on 
the lookout for a secretary to assist me in that all-absorbing 
study, ‘The Invisible Animalcula of European Waters.’ I hear 
you are not over-satisfled in your vocation as guide; and as it isa 
rare coincidence to stumble on a man who cares for this noble and 
neglected subject, I should be pleased to see you. We spend the 
Winter in Cintra. You naturally would accompany us. I write 
you these particulars, so you may understand what is expected of 
you without further discussion.” 


“By George !” Drelincour exclaimed, laughing to him- 
self, as he folded up the letter, ‘‘ the plot thickens. But 
I cannot—I cannot doit! And still, why not ? Suppose 
I follow this lovely child—and Heaven knows I never 
had a fonder wish—suppose I spend the Winter in Cintra 
in my own character, I would not enjoy the same familiar 
intercourse as I should in the position of secretary to her 
father. Will he be a great bore, I wonder? And still, 
she is so pretty, so innocent! Dear little girl, I under- 
stand the marvelous question now ! She thought she was 
doing me a great kindness, and so she was, bless her 
good, generous heart !”’ 

In this manner he went on rambling for some time, 
growing more in love every moment, until, finally, the 
whole of heaven seemed bound up within the walls of the 
Hotel Meurice. 

“Well, I will go round and interview the old gentle- 
man,” he said at last, shaking himself ont of his reverie, 
“‘and I wager that in four-and-twenty hours I will be 
spinning with them off to Cintra.” 

And soit proved. The interview was most successful. 
He was engaged on the spot, and the three left for Portu- 
gal on the following morning. 

And now began for Theo a dream of pleasure. She 
knew nothing of caste. She found Drelincour no less 
charming as her father’s secretary than she would if in 
his own social position. 

And, indeed, few girls gould have resisted him. Always 
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with her, always anticipating every wish, every thought, 
fascinating her with his knowledge of the world and of 
men; the first who had cared for her, thought of her 
pleasure ; the first who had talked to her tenderly, seri- 
ously, as if she were a woman. She was very happy, but 
she never guessed why. 


They had been there a month—seven hundred and ; 


twenty honrs is a long time for a man to hide his love— 
and still Drelincour had refrained, regarding as almost 
sacred the peace, the calm, that reigned in the young 
girl’s innocent heart. But the inevitable—who can strug- 
gle against it ? 

One morning they were sitting under an old Moorish 
archway. They had spent such a merry hour together. 
He had been telling her of his youth, when he led his 
eareless Bohemian life, which, to look back upon, seemed 
fall of pleasure, but now, for a half-hour, they had both 
been very quiet. Theo suddenly looked up at him. 

“Tf you should ever go away,” she whispered, softly, 
“how I shall miss you !” 

Was ever a sweeter thiag said to man ? 

“Would you ?” he cried. 

He could scarcely believe his ears, and, strong as he 
was, he trembled from very joy. 

“T would, indeed,” she continued, slowly. ‘‘No one 


bas ever been kind before, or tried to understand me. | 


But you—oh, I hope papa will always need you'for the 
invisible animalcula !” 

“My child,” he exclaimed, with a passionate tender- 
ness, ‘‘it is of no consequence whether your father needs 
me or not, you need me, and I need you, and nothing on 
earth can separate us.” 

She sat very quietly, looking at him wonderingly, a 
happiness so great she could not answer taking posses- 
sion of body and soul, like Galatea when she first 


felt love. Theo was filled with a divine ecstasy at the | 


first breath of love. 

“Theo,” he went on, after a moment's pause, and he 
Jaid his hand on hers, ‘‘ has any one ever told you how 
they loved you ?” 

‘*No,” she answered, innocently ; ‘‘ only Charlotte.” 

‘‘Theo, would you care to be loved ? to have your life 
the world of another? your happiness his whole ambi- 
tion ? your smile his paradise ? your trust his salva- 
tion 2?” He walked up and down. Could it ever be re- 
alized, this dream of his? ‘‘Oh, Theo,” he cried, sadly, 
taking her hands again in his, ‘if I could but make you 
understand all love meant in my heart !’” 

“Arthur,” she murmured, softly, ‘‘ all this I have felt 
for you, but I did not know what to call it.” 

He caught her to him. 

‘How can I thank you ?” 

But cruel Fate, in the guise of Mr. Marvin, stood close 
behind. 

“Ah, my daughter,” he said, with an unpleasant sneer, 
“she has progressed wonderfully since leaving her South- 
ern home. Mr. Drelincour, if you have quite finished 
your interview with Miss Marvin, J should like to have a 
little conversation with her myself.” 


“¢Mr. Marvin,” Drelincour said, quietly, ‘‘ your inter- | 


ruption is very opportune. I was on the point of seeking 
you, to ask the hand of your daughter, whose love I have 
been so yery fortunate as to win.” 

Mr. Marvin laughed disagreeably. 

**Have the kindness to postpone your flattering pro- 
posals for a short time, at least,” he said. ‘‘I am anxious 
now to have a short conversation with my daughter.” 

There was nothing to do but go, so Drelincour went, 
easting a long, last lingering look at Theo. 


The old gentleman walked up and down several times ; 
then, turning his back on the poor frightened girl, who 
had sunk down on the stone bench, he began: 

“‘Theodora, knowing what young women were, I might 
have been prepared for this. Calf’s love is as much to ba 
expected as the measles, or any other childish disease, 
but I scarcely thought my daughter would so far forget 


| herself as to encourage an ex-guide.” 


| so clever in arranging my notes.” 


“‘Encourage, papa !” she groaned ; ‘‘ surely I never en- 
couraged him !” 

“T think there must have been some encouragement, 
or the man would never have dared. But, if your heart 
is so overflowing with affection, I will provide a more 
worthy object. You will, therefore, my dear Theo, pre- 
pare to fall in love with the gentleman you will meet at 
dinner this evening. He is a French nobleman, who has 
already proposed for your hand.” 


“Oh, papa,” she cried, ‘‘do not be so cruel! I love 
Arthur so——” 
“You ‘love Arthur so’!” he repeated, scornfully. 


“Well, I command you to transfer this wealth of maid- 
enly affection to my friend, that is all !” 

And he turned to leave her. 

‘*Papa, papa!” she cried, vehemently, ‘if I have to 
give him up, why must I take another ?” 

“‘Theodora,” he answered, sternly, *‘ this is no child’s 
reason. Monsieur Ruigée has on his estate a remarkable 
well. The waters are famous for their exhilarating effect 
upon certain temperaments, but not one drop will he 
allow me to examine until you become his fiancée. That 
is why you have to take another.” There was no pity in 
his voice. ‘*Do you understand how important it is? 
Don't suppose for a girl’s whim I am going to throw 
away this opportunity !” 

**And my happiness is to be sold for a pail of water ?” 
she cried, indignantly. ‘‘ Oh, papa, do you call this kind ? 
Better to have left me ignorant of the world in my old 
home than to have brought me here to make me s0 mis- 
erable.” 

He turned away angrily from her, for he felt the truth 
of her words. 

‘‘ Well, my dear, if you can find a pleasanter home, go 
to it by all means.” And he walked away, carelessly 
swinging his stick. ‘‘Curse the Englishman !” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘‘I would send him away, were he not 


& * * wt 

So that is how it happened. d 

Drelincour was not far off. He persuaded Theo to take 
her father at his word. He offered her a pleasanter home, 
At least, she thought love would make any home perfect, 
And still believing him the poor ex - guide, she went 
gladly out into the world, following joyfully where’er 
he led. 

Her father was furious. She had not only run away 
with a pauper, but had deprived him of those splendid 
water specimens. It was shameful! 

However, when he was invited to visit Greatwells 
Castle to penetrate the mysteries of its many waters, and 
found it the home of his lost daughter, his anger some- 
what abated. 

After a time he grew very fond of his son-in-law, but 
to the end of his days he will always regret Monsieur 
Ruigée’s duck-pond—for it was a duck-pond, after all— 
and his grandchildren call him an old goose for believing 
in it, but believe in it he always will, insisting upon the 
fact that if Monsieur Ruigée would relent and /e.// Jiim 
but a few drops, he might yet be famous as a scicutifio 
discoverer. 
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FIRE-DAMP AND THE SAFETY-LAMP. 


By IrA REMSEN, 


Tue side of a pool of stagnant water is not the most 
attractive spot that could be selected for the purpose of 
studying nature ; but we should not have to remain there 
long before noticing that the surface of the water is from 
time to time disturbed by the rising of bubbles, ii wo 
should stir up the material at the bottom cf tha pool 
with a stick, the bubbles would rise much mors rapidly. 
They might rest for » moment on the surface of the 


water, but they would then burst, and there would be 
nothing visible left. Any one with an inquiring turn of 
mind would at once ask, What causes these bubbles ? 
They look like air-bubbles, but how can air be given off 
from the bottom of a pool? In order to determine what 
the substance is which thus rises through the water and 
escapes, we must in some way get possession of it, and 
then study its properties. To accomplish this it is only 
necessary to bring a good-sized bottle under the surface 
of the water in the pool, and, after it is filled, invert 
it, and place a funnel in its mouth. The funnel should 
be tied to the bottle to prevent its falling. Now, if this 


piece of apparatus is placed over the rising bubbles, they 
enter the bottle instead of escaping into the air, and as 
they enter, an equal volume of water is driven out, and 
gradually the bottle becomes filled with the gas. If the 
bottom of the pool is stirred up the amount of gas which 
rises is increased in quantity, and the process of filling 
the bottle is hastened. The accompanying illustraticn 
(Fig. 1) will show clearly how the apparatus is managed. 


A very slight examination is sufficient to show that the 
gas in the bottle is not ordinary air. Ii a lighted match 
be applied to it, it takes fire and continues to burn.. If 
examined in the laboratory by the most refined methods 
of chemical analysis, it is found to consist mainly of one 
gas, while mixed with it are some other substances which 
may be regarded as impurities. The fact that it is found 
in stagnant pools, or, in general, in marshes, has given it 
one of its names, marsh-gas. It consists of two elements, 
hydrogen and carbon, and is hence known as a hydrocar- 
ben. A large number of these hydrocarbons are known 
to chemists, and a great deal of time and labor has becn 
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spent in studying them. 


found in the organs of plants and animals may be de- 
rived from the hydrocarbons. 
anumber of different hydrocarbons. Some of these are 
gases at ordinary temperatures, some are light liquids 
which are converted into vapor by a very slight amount 
of heat, while others require a greater amount of heat, 
and so on. Now, of all the hydrocarbons, marsh- 
gas is the simplest. It is, as it were, the mother-sub- 
stance of the whole group, and, in consequence, it is of 


FIG. 1.— COLLECTING GAS FROM A STAGNANT POOL. 


great importance in chemistry, and a complete account of 
it would involve a discussion of many of the most pro- 
found problems of the sciences. But let us rather keep 
in mind matters of more general interest to those who are 
not chemists, for there is enough to occupy us profitably 
without going into abstruse scientific questions. Let us 
attempt to discover why marsh-gas rises from pools of 
stagnant water; whether it is found under other con- 
ditions in nature ; how we can make it in our labora- 
tories ; and why it has attracted general attention, and, 
under another name, has become the terror of the in- 
nabitants of coal-mining regions. 

{n marshy pools there are always the remains of plants 
in the form of grass, leaves, etc., and these, as we can 
easily convince ourselves, are undergoing decay. They 
are made up mainly of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, and it 
appears probable that the 
marsh -gas owes its formation 
to this process of decay, but 
without proof we should not 
be warranted in accepting this 
conclusion. There may be 
other substances in the water 
or under the earth which give 
rise to its formation. To test 
this, we may collect some leaves 
and other parts of plants, place 
them under pure water in clean 
vessels, into which no foreign 
matter can gain access, and 
then expose the mass to the ac- 
tion of the air and sun. Slowly 


Fic. 2.— YLAME IN ORDI- 
NABY CONDITION. 
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It is now known that most of ; the process of decay will begin, and in time we shall 
those intricate and interesting substances which are | have an artificial stagnant pool. 


It will be found that 
this will conduct itself essentially like the pool in the 


Petroleum is made up of | marsh. The bubbles will rise, and stirring the mass at 


the bottom, will increase the amount of gas given off. 
On collecting the gas and com- 
paring it with that obtained 
from the marsh, the two will 
be found to be identical. The 
leaves and other materials 
placed in our tank will be 
found to have undergone 
change. ‘They will be seen to 
be disintegrated and darkened 
in color. This experiment 
proves that marsh-gas may 
owe its existenco to the decay 
of vegetable matter under 
water, and it is fair to con- 
clude that this is the cause of 
its formation in marshes. 

If the vegetable matter were left exposed to the air it 
would also undergo decay, but.the products would not be 
the same. The oxygen of the air would convert all the 
carbon into carbonic acid, and the hydrogen into water. 
Under the water, however, there is not enough oxygen 
to effect these changes. There is, to be sure, some oxy- 
gen in the substances themselves, and this combines 
partly with the carbon, forming carbonic acid ; but there 
is not nearly enough of it to convert all the carbon in 
this way, and that which is left combines with the hydro- 
gen to form the hydrocarbon marsh-gas. 

The difference between the process of decay in the air 
and under water is similar to the difference between 
burning a piece of wood with free access of air and heat- 
ing it in +s closed vessel. In the former case we know the 
wood burns up, as we say ; that is, it disappears almost 
completely ; and if we were to examine tie smoke, we 
should find it to consist largely of carbonic acid and 
water. In the latter case, af- 
ter the high heat has been 
applied to the vessel, and the 
change is completed, there is 
left a black mass, which we 
call charcoal, consisting 
mainly of carbon. Among 
the substances given off there 
is always, under such cir- 
cumstances, a considerable 
quantity of marsh-gas. The 
decomposition of the vege- 
table matter in the closed 
vessel is to be compared with 
the decay under water, in so 
far as both processes are 
effected without access of air. 

The simple experiment 
with the vegetable matter in 
the tank of water represents in miniature not only tho 
changes which are going on in the marshes, but mightier 
changes which have takon place in ages past, and which 
have resulted in the formati: : of our great coal-beds. It 
has been shown, by geological and botanical and chem- 
ical examinations, that these coal-beds are the remains of 
vast forests, which were at one time submerged, and 
then, under peculiar conditions, underwent partial de- 
cay. Among the products formed in the first stages of 
the process there would naturally be marsh-gas, and 
it is probable that this gas would continue to be formed 


FIG, 8.-- FLAME WITH 
WIRE GAUZE, 


FIG. 4.— FLAME ABOVE 
THE GAUZE, 
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as long as the material undergoes change. At first this 
would escape for the most part, but as the mass of coal 
by continued change became harder and harder, and 
as it came to be covered by layers of earth, and these in 
turn became harder and harder, forming an impervious 
layer above the coal, the escape of the gas would be, at 
least partly, prevented. It would tend to collect in 
eavities in the coal and there remain, accumulating 
slowly, until, by its own ever-increasing pressure, it 
forced an opening of escape, or until man, in his ad- 
vances upon nature’s stores, set it free by accident. 

Of course, ‘unless marsh-gas is actually met with in 
eonnection with coal-beds, the above remarks would be 
but idle speculation, and would scarcely be worthy of at- 
tention. But if, reasoning upon a basis of well - estab- 
lished facts, we are led to expect the formation of a 
eertain substance under certain conditions, and we 
actually find that the substance is formed under these 
conditions, then we may fairly conclude, until evidence 
to the contrary is produced, that our reasoning is correct. 
This is exactly the state of the case with reference to the 
eccurrence of marsh-gas. The gas is found in enormous 
qnantities in connection with coal-beds, just as we should 
expect, and not a year passes that we do not hear of its 
eovape, and the awful consequences which usually follow. 
But we are anticipating. 

In some parts of the earth there are fissures in the 
ground from which a gas is constantly escaping. 

vn the shores of the Caspian Sea at Baku such a gas is 
hnruing, and has been burning for ages, forming the 
eelebrated sacred fire of Baku. This place was formerly 
visited annually by thousands of pilgrims, and is still 
visited by a few Persian fire-worshipers. ‘‘ Fifteen miles 
sortheast of Baku is a fire-temple ; a remarkable spot, 
aomewhat less than a mile in circumference, from the 
eentre of which a bluish flame is seen to arise. Here 
are small houses, and the inhabitants, when they wish 
to smother the flame, cover the space inclosed with walls 
by a thick loam of earth. When an incision is made in 
the floor, the flame arises; and when it is no longer 
wanted for culinary or other purposes, it is again sup- 
pressed by closing the aperture. The whole country 
around Baku has at times the appearance of being en- 
veloped in flames. It often appears as if fire rolled down 
the mountains in large masses with great velocity, and at 
night a bright-blue light is observed to cover the whole 
western range of hills.” 

Large quantities of naphtha are obtained from this 
wegion, which evidently resembles the Pennsylvanian oil 
districts. The gas has been collected at Baku, and ex- 
anined and found to be mainly marsh-gas, and it is 
supposed that the fissures from which it escapes com- 
municate with subterranean coal-beds, in which the gas 
accumulates under pressure, and then forces its way out 
through the earth. 

In the village of Fredonia, in the State of New York, 
the same gas also escapes, but it has never formed the 
sacred fire of the New World. It has long been treated 
prosaically, being utilized for illuminating purposes— 
nature, in this case, enabling the inhabitants to dispense 
. with the expensive luxury of gasworks. Wherever there 
are petroleum wells this gas is present, and escapes from 
the cavities which are punctured for the purpose of pro- 
euring the oil, and the escape is in some cases so abund- 
ant that the mcterial is utiiized for heating and illumi- 
nating purposes. 

I have thus mentioned the chief conditions under 
which marsh-gas is to be found in nature, and it will be 
seen that those conditions are probably all of the same 


general kind. They are such that the decay of vegetable 
matter can take place without access of air, and this 
decay may be looked upon as the cause of the forma- 
tion of the gas wherever it may be found in nature, 
whether rising slowly from the bottom of the stagnant 
pool; bursting suddenly forth from its inclosure in a 
coal-bed ; issuing from the fissures which it has made 
in the earth ; or accompanying the other hydrocarbons 
which go to make up that valuable and complicated 
mixture, petroleum. 

As was stated above, the gas is formed when wood is 
hated in a vessel in such a way as to prevent the free 
access of air. Many other substances are formed at the 
same time, some of these being liquid, and others gase- 
ous. All the gaseous portions mixed together form a 
very good illuminating gas, and in some places it is found 
to be convenient and profitable to heat wood for the ex- 
press purpose of manufacturing gas. So, also, when the 
different, varieties of coal are heated in closed retorts, 
they, as is well known, give off gases and liquids, and 
leave behind a solid. Some kinds of cut yield much 
more gas than others, and these are used for the purpose 
of manufacturing coal-gas. Coal-gas always contains a 
considerable quantity of marsh-gas. Thus it is seen that 
we may either start from the vegetable matter, and by a 
very slow series of changes obtain marsh-gas; or we may 
heat it, and obtain the gas at once ; or we may take one 
of the products of the change of vegetable matter— 
namely, coul—and by heating this obtain the gas. 

But while all the processes mentioned lead to the forma- 
tion of marsh- gas, and, in some cases, in enormous 
quantities, to obtain it in pure condition, for the purpose 
of study, it is much more convenient to simply mix to- 
gether acetate of sodium, caustic potash and lime, and 
then distill. In this way we can obtain possession of any 
desired quantity, and in purer condition than that which 
we get directly from nature. 

And, now, what are the properties of marsh-gas? The 
fact that it burns has been repeatedly stated. When it 
burns it is converted into carbonic acid and water, and 
nothing else. It is not an active poison, but if it were to 
be breathed into the lungs for any length of time death 
would ensue from lack of oxygen, in much the same way 
as in the case of drowning. It has no odor and no taste. 
But one of its most striking properties is its power of 
forming explosive mixtures. If it be mixed with air in 
certain proportions, varying between six and fourteen 
parts of air to one of the gas, it only needs a spark to 
cause the entire mass of gaseous mixture to explode with 
violence, the violence of the explosion varying with the 
proportions of the constituents. A mixture of one part 
of the gas with eight to ten of air is the most explosive. 
We can, of course, easily make such a mixture in the 
laboratory, and, if this be brought into a vessel with a 
large mouth, it may be exploded without danger, by ap- 
p-ying a lighted taper to the gas at the open mouth. Or 
evidence of the force of the explosion may also be ob- 
tained by inflating a mass of soap-bubbles with the mix- 
ture and applying a light. It would require but a few 
such experiments to inspire us with respect for the gas. 
Other hydrocarbons besides marsh-gas have this same 
power of forming explosive mixtures with air. This is 
particularly true of the hydrocarbons in petroleum, and 
the lamp explosions which we hear of altogether too 
frequently are due to the presence in the petroleum of 
certain volatile hydrocarbons, which should be removed 
in the process of refining. These are readily converted 
into gases, which, when mixed with air, give rise to the 
explosions, 
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With the facts already in our possession, we are pre- 
pared to divine the cause of colliery explosions, and for 
the consideration of certain matters of importance con- 
nected with them. No one need be told of the frequent 
occurrence of terrific explosions in coal-mines, often in- 
volving enormous loss of life and the destruction of a 
yast amount of property. From what has been said, the 
eause of these explosions must be clear, The marsh-gas 
escaping from coal-beds is likely to be met with at any 
lime ina coal-mine. It may be given off gradually, and 
in small quantity, and do no harm if good ventilation is 
kept up; but let new cavities be opened, or let fissures 
be formed, so as to permit of the escape of a large 
quantity of the gas, and what will be the consequence ? 
As soon as a mixture of the proper proportions of air and 
the gas is formed, it only requires the momentary con- 
tact of a flame, or spark, to cause the dreaded explosion. 
The miners are familiar with the gas, and, from the fact 
that it burns, they call it fire-damp. In a similar way, 
earbonic acid, in which breathing is impossible, and 
which does not burn, is called by them choke-damp. Tho 
terrors of both of these are encountered in coal-mines, 
and, in fact, in the case of an explosion, both may con- 
tribute to the fatal results. When the explosion occurs, 
the fire-damp, or marsh-gas, is converted into choke- 
damp, aud an occupant of the mine may escape the direct 
effects of the explosion, only to be stifled to death by the 
ehoke-damp before he can make his escape. 

As the setting free of fire-damp is necessarily con- 
nected with the opening of coal-beds, and, as the miners 
must have light to enable them to do their work, explo- 
sions would seem to be unavoidable. Of course, we think 
at once of protecting the flames of the miners’ lamps, but 
if we cut off completely the communication between the 
flame and the air the flame will certainly be extinguished. 
Here, then, is plainly an important and difficult problem 
for solution. We know that the fire-damp of the miner 
is likely to show itself wherever new openings are made 
in the coal-beds, that, indeed, in some mines it is con- 
stantly escaping ; we know that it is very dangerous to 
lave unprotected flames in the mines, and we know that 
the flames must be there, and must communicate with 
the air, in order that they may continue to burn. Is it 
possible to avert the danger? This question had fre- 
quently been asked, we may believe, before it was finally 
answered. In the early part of this century a number of 
gentlemen residing in the colliery districts of England, 
being fully aroused to the great dangers connected with 
the work of the miner, formed themselves into a com- 
mittee to investigate the subject. They succeeded in en- 
gaging the services of Sir Humphry Davy, who was then 
at the height of his popularity, and he at once began a 
series of careful studies, which resulted in a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. He invented a lamp known as 
the safety-lamp, which is in use to this day, having under- 
gone but slight modifications since it was perfected by 
him. This lamp is a very simple piece of apparatus, but, 
in order that we may thoroughly understand it, it will 
be necessary to inquire into a few principles upon which 
its success depends. 

Tn the first place, then, we must bear in mind what a 
flame is. The lamp burns, as we say. That is, the oil 
with which the lamp is filled is drawn up by the wick ; 
it is then heated and converted into gas, and the gas 
burns. Now a flame, no matter where we may meet with 
it, no matter from what it may be formed, is always 
a burning gas. The gas may be furnished directly, as in 
the case of our ordinary illuminating gas; or it may Le 
made from a liquid, as in the case of lamps ; cr it may 
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be made from solids, as in candles, or in the burning of a 
piece of wood vr coal. But in all these cases the material 
is converted into a gas, or a mixture of gases, before the 
flame appears. In order that a gas may burn, it must first 
be heated to a certain temperature, called its temperature 
of ignition. This is equally true of everything capable 
of burning. Take a piece of wood, for example. We 
know that this wood must be heated to a high tem pera- 
ture before it will burn, and then the whole piece does 
not burn at once. The burning begins at the heated 
point, and from this point heat enough is communicated 
to the parts immediately adjoining it to cause them to 
burn. These, in turn, heat up the succeeding parts, and 
so on, until the entire mass is affected. We know how 
difficult it is to get a large piece of wood to burn, some- 
times. This is due to the fact that we cannot get a large 
enough part of it heated up to the burning temperature 
to communicate the requisite heat to the rest. If we cool 
down any burning body below its burning temperature, 
the burning necessarily ceases. 

By means of a few simple experiments we may illus- 
trate these facts with a flame. The flame of an alcohol- 
lamp will answer the purpose, but a gas-flame from a 
Bunsen burner, such as is commonly used in labora- 
tories (Fig. 2), is better. Both these flames have the one 
property in common, that they do not deposit soot upon 
objects placed in them. Now light the gas, and bring 
down upon it a piece of brass or iron wire gauze. A 
piece four or five inches square may be held at one 
corner in the hand. It will not grow too hot during the 
experiment. Although the amount of gas which escapes 
from the burner is the same now as before the gauze was 
placed over the flame, there is no flame above the gauze. 
We may even press the gauze down very near to the 
burner without the appearance of any flame above it 
(Fig. 3). But if we apply a lighted match to the upper 
part of the gauze, a flame appears immediately, and con- 
tinues to burn, the gauze now having no perceptible in- 
fluence on it. 

If, on the other hand, the gauze be held about two 
inches above the burner before the gas is lighted, a light 
applied above it will cause a flame to appear above, but 
not below it (Fig. 4), while, if the light be applied at first 
below the gauze, the flame will appear below, but not 
above it. In either case the flame may be made con- 
tinuous by lighting the gas above and below the gauze. 

Or, further, a spiral of wire may be so introduced into 
the flame of an alcohol-lamp (Fig. 5) as to extinguish it, 
though the spiral plainly does not act as an ordinary ex- 
tinguisher, for it cannot exclude the air. Thick copper 
wire is well adapted to the purpose. It should be quickly 
introduced. 

How shall we explain these simple facts? It can be 
shown that they all depend upon the cooling of the 
gases. The wire gauze placed in the flame conducts off 
a certain amount of heat, and is not at first as hot as the 
flame, hence that portion of the gas which passes through 
the gauze is cooled down slightly below its temperature 
of ignition, and cannot burn. But if we light it, that is, 
heat it up to its temperature of ignition, then it furnishes 
the necessary heat to light those portions of gas which 
afterward pass through the gauze. Asimilar explanation 
of course holds for the second case mentioned, viz., that 
in which the flame is first above the gauze. There is not 
enough heat conducted through the gauze to set fire to 
the lower column of gas. Similarly the alcohol-flame is 
extinguished because it is cooled down by the spiral. 

We have thus given the commonly accepted explana- 
tions without giving any proof of their correctness. If 
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they are correct, then it must be only necessary to heat 
up the gauze in the first experiments and the spiral in 
the last to prevent the effects described. This can easily 
be tested. If the gauze remain long enough in the flame 
to become heated up to the temperature of the flame, 
the latter strikes through. Or, 
if the gauze be hot enough 
when brought down upon the 
flame, no effect is produced. 
So, also, if the copper spiral be 
heated before it is introduced 
into the alcohol-flame, it does 
not act as an extinguisher. A 
great many other experiments 
might be described, proving 
the same thing. 

It has been found, further, 
that metallic tubes of small 
calibre, as well as gauze, 
prevent the passage of flame. 
Tubes one-fifth of an inch in diameter and an inch and a 
half long are efficient. Or a bundle of wires placed in a 
larger tube, in such a way as to fill it as far as possible, 
forms an apparatus which has the same power. Sucha 
tube is sometimes used for the purpose of safety in con- 
nection with explosive mixtures of gases. It being im- 
possible for flame to pass through it, of course its attach- 
ment to a vessel containing an explosive mixture will 
diminish the danger. In short, anything consisting of 
metal, and in which the apertures are small, will affect 
the cooling of gases which pass through, and if the gases 
are burning on one side of the apparatus, the flames are 
extinguished in passing through. 

But what has all this to do with Davy’s safety-lamp ? 
The object of this lamp, as we know, is to prevent ex- 
plosions of mixtures of fire-damp and air, and still per- 
mit the use of lights in the mines. When a flame is ap- 
plied to such a mixture, there is an instantaneous burn- 
ing of the mass, the burning temperature being very 
rapidly communicated through the mixture. The ele- 
vation of temperature which accompanies the burning 
causes a sudden and great expansion of the gases ; and 
the rapid burning and expansion together constitute the 
explosion. Gunpow- 
der explodes in ao 
similar way. It re- 
quires but a spark 
to decompose _ the 
smallest particle of 
the powder, and the 
action is then com- 
municated with great 
rapidity through the 
mass. When it de- 
composes, if is con- 
verted largely into 
gases, and the vol- 
ume is enormously 
increased. In both 
cases the main act is 
that of burning or 
combustion, and this 
takes place so readily 
because the sub- 
stance burned is in- 
timately mixed with 
the substance which 
furnishes the oxygen 
necessary for the 


Fie. 5.— FLAME EXTIN- 
GUISHED BY SPIRAL 
WIRE. 


FIG, 6.— THE SAFETY-LANTERN, WITH 
IT3 AIR-FEEDER AND CHIMNEY, 
FURNISHED WITH SAFETY METAL- 
LIC CANALS, THE SIDES ARE OF 
HORN OR GLASS, MADE AIL-TIGHT 
BY PUTTY OR CEMENT. 


combustion. In the mixture of fire-damp and air, ii 
is the former which burns, and the latter which furnishes 
the oxygen. In the gunpowder, two substances, carhou 
(charcoal) and sulphur, burn, while the oxygen is fur- 
nished by the saltpetre, the third constituent, which con- 
tains a large proportion of the gas. 

The explosion, then, is a rapid combustion. But we 
have seen that a gas must be heated up to oa certain tem- 
perature before it can burn, and, if we can prevent the 
mixture in the mine from becoming heated up to this 
temperature at any point the explosion can be averted. 
The wire gauze may be brought to our assistance. Tho 
first thing that naturally suggests itself is to surround the 
lamp-flame with gauze. Let us see how this would work. 
Suppose the flame thus protected should be introduced 
into the explosive mixture, what would take place? The 
gaseous mixture would, of course, pass without hindrance 
through the gauze, and come in contact with the flame. 
That portion of gas inside the gauze envelope would ex- 
plode, and perhaps a number of such small explosions 
might take place. These wculd distinctly give the word 
of danger to the miner. 
But though the explo 
sions take place within 
the gauze, the heat neces- 
sary to ignite the largo 
mass without is not com- 
municated through it, 
and the awful results are 
avoided. This certainly 
sounds well, but it must 
be remembered, again, 
that it is one thing to 
speculate on a subject, 
and often quite another 
to prove the correctness 
of the conclusion drawn. 
In this case, fortunately, 
the reasoning is correct. 
A candle or lamp, the 
flames of which are pro- 
tected in the manner de- 
scribed, may be lowered 
into a vessel containing 
an explosive mixture 
without danger of ex- 
plosion. The experiment WITH A COVERING ABOVE, 
can be easily tried in 
the laboratory, and has frequently been made. There 
is no doubt as regards the result, and hence the problem 
which confronted us a few minutes since is apparently 
solved, and by the simplest means. Minor questions 
may now come up as to the most convenient form of 
the lamp, ete., but the problem is essentially solved. 

When we consider the simplicity of the lamp we fail to 
obtain a just idea of the amount of labor which had to be 
gone through before success was achieved. It is fasci- 
nating to turn to-day to the paper of Davy, in which 
he gives an account of the experiments he undertook 
in working out the problem of the safety-lamp. We 
can become familiar with the workings of his mind, 
and we cannot fail to admire the beauty of his methods. 
As we read, our own thoughts keep pace with those of 
the writer, until we can almost imagine ourselves the sue- 
cessful inventors. Here are given some cuts illustrating 
a few of the different forms of the lamp suggested by 
Davy. These illustrations are copied from the original 
paper (Figs. 6-10). 

The lamp, in its perfected form, only requires an ideal 


FIG. 7.—AN ARGAND LAMP, WITH 
GLASS CHIMNEY COVERED WITH 
TIN- PLATE, AND THE SAFETY 
APERTURES IN A CYLINDER 
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workman—that is, one who will always think to put his 
lamp out before he opens it. But workmen become ac- 
eustomed to danger, and after a time scarcely give it o 
thought. To prevent accident from thoughtlessness, it 
has been found necessary to add some attachments to the 
lamp. These are mainly—first, one which makes it possi- 
ble to light the lamp without opening it ; and, secondly, 
one which makes it impossible to 
open the lamp without first ex- 
tinguishing the flame. In the 
form in which it is at present 
commonly used, the lamp is here 
represented (Fig. 10). It is a 
stout glass lantern, with wire 
gauze above, and small openings 
below to admit the air necessary 
to keep up the combustion. 

It should be mentioned here 
that at the same time that Davy 
was engaged in his work, George 
Stephenson, then an engine - ten- 
der in a colliery in Northumber- 
land, was studying the same prob- 
lem, and that he also succeeded 
in inventing a safety-lamp, which, 
in principle, is identical with that 
of Davy. The lamp illustrated in 
Fig. 11 is a modification of the 
Stephenson lamp, the characteris- 
tic feature of the latter being the 
glass cylinder. But it is unneces- 
sary to go into details on this 
point.* Ihave desired to make clear the principles of 
the safety-lamp, and, believing that this has been done, 
I can leave the subject, with a brief reference to a source 
of danger in coal-mines which has only recently been 
recognized. 

It is known that, in spite of all precautions, explosions 
do occur in coal-mines. This subject engaged the atten- 
tion of Mr. Galloway, an inspector of mines in England, 
and, from his investigations, he came to the concln- 
sion that some connection exists between the occur- 
rence of these inexplicable explosions and the firing of 
shot, or blasting. In seventeen out of twenty-two ex- 
plosions, occurring within a given period, it was shown 
that a shot had been fired just 
before the explosions. It appears 
that the cause of the explosions, 
under these circumstances, is the 
forcing of the flame through the 
apertures of the gauze of the lamp 
by the wave of air following the 
firing of the shot, or the sound- 
wave, as it is called. Mr. Gallo- 
way has shown that certain 
sound-waves can act in this way. 
Experiments can easily be per- 
formed which prove it. If, for 
instance, a Davy lamp be placed 
at one end of a long open tube, 
and surrounded by an atmosphere 
of fire-damp and air, and a pistol 
be fired at the other end of the tube, the flame is driven 
through the gauze, and the mixture explodes. Of course 
this result may be avoided by the use of lamps in which 


¥ic, 8.— A GLASS TUBE 
FURNISHED WITH 
FLAME SIEVES, IN 
WHICH A COMMON 
CANDLE MAY BE 
BURNT. 


FIG. 9.—A CYLINDER 
OF GAUZE SsUR- 
ROUNDING A LAMP- 
FLAME, 


* Tho priority of the Davy over the Stephenson lamp and vice 
versé. has been a subject of bitter controversy. In reality, each 
inventor worked independently or the other, and deserves equal 
credit. 
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the flame is surrounded by a glass cylinder, as in 
Fig. 11. 

Thus I hope I have shown that there are interesting 
lessons to be learned from a pool of stagnant water. We 
started with the simple obscrvation of an occasional bub- 
ble rising through such a pool. From this we were led 
to the study of marshes, and from these to coal-beds. 
We found that all of these have certain features in com- 
mon, and that the formation of marsh-gas or fire-damp 
is to be noticed in connection with all of them. 

The presence of the fire-damp in the coal-beds was 
found to be a source of danger to the miner, and how to 
avert this danger was a question which next occupied our 
attention, The investigations of Sir Humphry Davy, 


FIG. 11.— MODIFICATION OF 


FIG. 10.— THE FINAL FORM. THE STEPHENSON LAMP. 


which led to the invention of the safety-lamp, were then 
naturally taken up, and the principles upon which the 
lamp now in use is based were found to be well worthy 
of consideration. 


THE PRIMITIVE SEAT OF THE ARYANS. 


Canon Isaac Tayxor discusses recent theories as to the 
region in which the Aryan race originated. The pre- 
scientific Japhetian theory and the Caucasian theory of 
Blumenbach have long been abandoned. A few years ago 
the theory advocated by Pott, Lassen und Max Miller, 
which made the highlands of Central Asia the cradle of 
the Aryans, was received with general acquiescence, the 
only protest of note coming from Dr. Latham, who urged 
that the Asiatic hypothesis was mere assumption based 
on no shadow of proof. The recent investigations of 
Geiger, Cuno, Penka and Schrader have brought about 
an increasing conviction that the origin of the Aryan race 
must be sought, not in Central Asia, but in Northern Eu- 
rope. These writers have urged that the evidence of lan- 
guage shows that the primitive Aryans must have inhab- 
ited a forest-clad country in the neighborhood of the sea, 
covered during a prolonged Winter with snow; the vege- 
tation consisting largely of the fir, the birch, the beech, 
the oak, the elm, the willow, and the hazel ; while the 
fauna comprised the beazer, the wolf, the fox, the hare, 
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the deer, the eel, and the salmon—conditions which re- 
atrict us to a region north of the Alps and west of a line 
drawn from Dantzic to the Blaek Sea. 

It has also been urged that the primitive Aryan type 
was that of the Scandinavian and North German peoples, 

‘ dolicho-cephalic, tall, with white skin, fair hair and blue 
eyes—and that those darker and shorter races of Eastern 
and Southern Europe who speak Aryan languages are 
mainly of Iberian or Turanian blood, having acquired 
their Aryan speech from Aryan conquerors. It has been 
urged that the tendency in historic times has been to mi- 
gration from north to south, and that in Central Asia we 
find no vestiges of any people of the pure Aryan type, 
while the primitive Aryan vocabulary points to the fauna 
and flora of Northern Europe rather than to that of Cen- 
tral Asia. 

But the Aryans must have had forefathers from whom 
they were developed; and the inquiry suggests itself, 
What could have been the race from which the Aryans 
might have been evolved ? A Semitic, an Iberian, an 
Egyptian, a Chinese, a Turkic, or a Mongolian parentage 
is out of the question ; and the author proposed to show 
that both from the anthropological and the linguistic 
point of view the Finnic people come closest to the Ary- 
ans, and are the only existing family of mankind from 
which the Aryans could have been evolved. The Tchudic 
branch of the Finnic family approaches very nearly to 
what we must assume to have been the primitive Aryan 
type. 

The only argument for deriving the proto-Aryan from 
Central Asia was the belief that Sanskrit comes the near- 
est to the primitive Aryan speech. It is now believed 
that the Lithuanian, a Baltic language, represents » more 
primitive form of Aryan speech than Sanskrit, and hence 
the argument formerly adduced in support of the hy- 
pothesis that the Aryans originated in Central Asia be- 
comes an argument in favor of Northern Europe. 

If this hypothesis as to the primitive identity of the 
Aryan and Finnic races be established, a world of light is 
thrown upon many difficulties as to the primitive signifi- 
cance of many Aryan roots, and the nature of the primi- 
tive Aryan grammar. We are furnished, in fact, with a 
new and powerful instrument of philological investiga- 
tion, which can scarcely fail to yield important results. 
Comparative philology must henceforward take account 
of the Finnic languages as affording the oldest materials 
which are available for comparison. 
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THE Bottom oF THE DEEP BuiuEr Sra.— Between Cadiz and 
Tensriffe alone, a distance of about 700 miles, 673 soundings were 
taken on one expedition, resulting in the discovery of two banks, 
two coral patches and four other shoal spots. Some of the in- 
elines near these banks were remarkable for their steepness. On 
the east side of one of these the bottom fell precipitously for 450 
feet, and on a sounding taken by the Dacia during her survey of 
the Seine bank, a precipice of 18,000 feet was found. A map of the 
mouth of the Congo showed a most remarkable submarine gully, 
the contour lines of which were drawn from 202 soundings, many 
of these haying been taken at intervals of less than one mile. In 
the mouth of this remarkable river a depth of no less than 1,452 
feet was found, the Thames in a similar locality giving only about 
40 feet. The gully was distinctly traced 100 miles out at sea. It 
seemed almost incredible that probably one-half of the cables now 
lying on the bottom of the ocean, amounting to a value represented 
by many millions of dollars, had been placed on their ocean bed, 
while those carrying out tho work were almost totally ignorant of 
the bottom on which the cables were destined to lie. 


A PRACTICABLE method for recovering the sulphur from alkali 
waste seems to have at last been devised by Messrs. Chance, and 
is already being put into operation at several of the largest clkali 
works, In this the alkali waste is made into a thin cream with 
water, and placed in a series of vessels connected by pipes, and 
furnished with inlet and outlet valves; through these vessels a 


] current of limekiln gases, consisting mainly of carbonic acid and 
| nitrogen, is pumped. In the first vessel tha carbonic acid is at- 
sorbed by any free lime and by the eculcium sulphide, forming, ia 
resence of water, calcium carbonate and sulphureted. hydrogen. 
The latter being driven forward passes into another vessel, wheres 
it is absorbed by a further quantity of alkali waste, with formation 
of calcium hydrosulphide, CaHeS; When the limekiln gases 
reach this second vessel the carbonic acid in turn decomposes 
the calcium hydrosulphide; but as now twice the amount of sul- 
phureted hydrogen is evolved for every equivalent of carbonie 
acid absorbed, the mixture of sulphureted hydrogen and nitrogen 
leaving the vessel is sufficiently rich in the former gas to be profit- 
ably worked, and is accordingly diverted to a gas-holder, whilst 
when, after a time, the proportion of sulphureted hydrogen 
diminishes, the gases are cut off from the gas-holder and 
through fresh alkali waste. By a suitable arrangement of the ap- 
paratus and of the number of the decomposing vessels a constant 
stream of gas sufficiently rich in sulphureted hydrogen passes 
into the gas-holder. The sulphureted hydrogen can either be 
burned directly for the manufacture of sulphuric acid or can be 
burned in a Claus kiln with a limited supply of air, when sulphur 
and water are formed. Tho decomposition of alk li waste by car- 
bonic acid was proposed long ago by Gossage, but the sulphur- 
eted hydrogen obtained was so diluted with nitrogen as to be un- 
workable. 

EanTHQUuAKE sounds frequently precede the shock, are often 
heard during its progress, and sometimes have been heard after 
the earthquake proper has ceased. Their character is very varied, 
from a low, barely audible rumbling, to a loud rattling, like a cart 
ona stony street, or a volley of musketry. They are heard better 
in some districts than in others; better, probably, where the earth's 
structure is hard and solid than where it is loose and soft. After 
discussing some of the explanations that have been given, Pro- 
fessor Milne suggested that there is a close connection betwee 
these sounds and the smaller vibrations which invariably pre— 
cede the shock proper. He had counted as many as seven per 
second of these sinuosities, and we are warranted in assuming the 
existence of still smaller and quicker vibrations preceding ever 
these. With more delicate scismographs we might be able te 
catch the very early infinitesimal movements that herald the ap- 
proach of an earthquake. With thirty or forty vibrations per 
second we should have an audible note of very low pitch. It was 
suggested in the subsequent discussion that as seismographs show 
a tail-end of sinuosities very similar to the initial ones, we should 
pie ati to hear sounds succeeding as often as preceding an earth- 
quake, 

A SvRANGE Wuist Hanp.—Many papers (says Richard A. Proc- 
tor) contain an account of a case in which the dealer at whist held 
all the trumps—and all repeat the mistake of asserting that accord- 
ing to Professor Pole the chance of such an event is but one in 
639,013,559,600. I feel sure Professor Pole never fell into sucha 
mistake. The chance is really one in 158,753,389,900 ; but the 
@ priori probability that any player will hold thirteen ecards of @ 
named suit is that quoted from some misunderstood statement of 


Professor Pole’s. The subject is dealt with fully at pp. 190 and 
194-197, in my ‘ How to Play Whist,”’ under the title “‘ Whist Whit- 
tlings.” It is also a mistake to suppose that because there is but 


one case among 158,753,389,900 possible dealings at whist in which 
all the trumps go to the dealer, therefore so many trials would be 
required to give an even chance of such an event. To illustrate 
the fallacy underlying such a statement—there are two possible 
events in coin-tossing, but itf{does not require two trials to give 
an even chance of tossing head, Jlalf tat number suffices. 


M. L. Croxs, the Director of the Imperial Observatory at Rio 
de Janeiro, has made an appeal to all meteorological chesetars 
for assistance in the compilation of a ‘ Universal Climatological 
Dictionary,” which is intended to comprise, in a methodical form, 
the principal meteorological elements from as many stations ae 
possible over the whole globe. The data asked for are the mean 
monthly and yearly temperatures, together with the monthly 
maxima and minima, and the dates of the yearly absolute ex- 
tremes; the relative humidity, amount of cloud, rainfall, number 
of days of rain, thunderstorms and frost, and the prevalent wind, 
in each month; the mean annual height of the barometer, and ite 
mean annual oscillation. The work proposed by M. Cruls would 
be very useful, as, although information already exists for a great 
number of stations, it is dispersed in many different publications, 
and is expressed in different measures, so that comparisons are 
difficult. Details relating to the meteorological elements of his 
own country, especially, are much wanted. 


M. Lryveror has contributed to the Proceedings of the Seien- 
tifle Society of Finland (tome xvi.), a paper on the trajectory of a 
body moving over the earth’s surface under the influence of ter- 
restrial rotation, The author considers that the explanation of 
the movements of atmospherie currents, for instance, as gene- 
rally given, is far from sufficient, and leads to inexact ideas. The 
paper is divided into four parts: the first three deal with the equa- 
tions of the different movements of a body, and with the forms 
taken by the trajectory; in the fourth part the theory is applied to 
the ealeulation of the passage of the atmospheric wave observe 
atter the Krakatao eruption in August, 1883, 


Serum albumen has for many years been in the market, and ie 
a very useful product. It certainly is within the memory of some 
finishers when slaughter-houses were visited to obtain the serum 
in liquid state, and which was well adapted for some portions of 
the finisher’s manipulation ; but in our day we find serum solidi- 
fled and a marketable commodity, and largely used upon blank 
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and other work, for which it is specially serviceable. That al- | 
bumen in its solid form will, in due time, be ee generally ac- 
ceptable to the trade may safely be predicted. It is only to know 
the right proportion of water to be added to ary given sample and 
suecess will follow. In the hands of intelligent workmen it can 
be applied upon all leathers with as much safety as the old-time 
method of securing glair direct from the egg in its liquid con- 
dition. As to the origin or introduction of evaporated albumen 
into this country, it is apparently traceable to the manufacturers 
of textile fabrics, who, above all others, are most interested in its 
easy transportation and cheapness, and, in fact, are still offering 
prizes and medals of honor for new discoveries of production with 
a view to economy in its use. Among present sources from which 
egg albumen is obtained Germany, Russia may be mentioned, 
although a limited quantity is made in New York from what may 
be termed a ‘‘ waste product ” in glove-making, the white of eggs 
being rejected in this manufacture, while the yellow is of primary 
importanee; but in the glove-making district of London the al- 
buminous part of is secured in barrels and retailed to binders 
as glair, ‘‘ pure and simple,” and this may explain the reason why 
so little appears to be known by Londoners of the merits of com- 
mercial albumen, now so plentifully supplied through our chan- 
nels of trade and in general fayor with bookbinders throughout 
the United States. 

Ir is not generally known that the art of printing reached the 
distant Island of Iceland as early as 1584. One Gudbrand Thor- 
lakson, Bishop of Holum, not only translated the Scriptures into 
the Norse language, but he caused the printing to be done at his 
own private press, eutting the blocks for decorations and capitals 
himself. The technical excellence of this first edition of the Ice- 
Jandie Bible (a stout folio of three volumes) is said to rival the 
contemporary produetions of Germany. The printer’s imprint 
reads: “ Prentad a Holum, ap Jone Jons syne, 1554.” 


_ THe University of Upsala has recently been presented with the 
fossil skeleton of a whale, found in a layer of marl at a depth of 
ten feet in the Province of Halland, in the south of Sweden. The 
skeleton, which is almost perfect, is that of a whale which had been 
called Eubalena Svedenborgii, from some portions of a whale 
skeleton found last century in the Provinee of West Gothia, and | 
now also in the Museum at U The skeleton is the only one 
complete ever found. It is that of a young whale. 


‘A NoveL modo of forming pyr dvtang” | deposited copper 
tubes is attracting considerable attention. The copper is slowly 
deposited in a thin coating on an‘iron mandrel kept constantly 
rotating in the bath. As the copper forms it is pressed by an 
agate burnisher, which compresses the molecular structure into a 
hard and solid mass of great tensile strength. Such obs ae has 
reached a breaking strain of forty tons on the square inch. The 
process ‘s due to Mr. W. Elmore. 


Accorpine to a communication by M. A. Pavloff to the Moscow 
Society of Naturalists, the meteorite which fell in August last at 
Okhansk, in Perm, is one of the largest yet known. Its weight 
before it was broken was about 1,100 pounds. It belongs to the 
group o: stony meteorites. As it contains particles of unoxidized 
nickel iron, it must be classified with the sporado-siderites. Its 
spherical mineral bring it under the heading of chon- 
drodites. ; 

TuE smell of paint, which is frequently so unpleasant in both a 
new house and one that has been freshly done up, is easily re- 
moved by means of a few armfuls of thoroughly damped hay, which 
should be laid loosely about the rooms and es, and left for 
twenty-four hours, after which it may be taken away, and, if neces- 
sary, replaced by another lot. 


Tue works of Zosimus, a writer of the third century of the new 
era, deals with the extraction of gold by means of its natural ores 
treated with mercury. This process appears to have been substi- 
tated for a still more ancient method, in which the ore was fused 
with lead, salt, a little tin and barley bran, and submitted to agenu- 
ine process of refining. 


.A Process for making writing-paper from seaweed has been in- 
vented. The weed is boiled with carhonate of soda, and the fil- 
tered solution is treated with sulphuric acid. This yields a paste 
more viscons than gum arabic, und it is supposed that it can be 
preety utilized. After this paste is removed, the fibrous matter 

is made into paper. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
A cose call—The tailor with his bill. 
Wry is a sword like beer ?--Because it’s no use till it’s drawn, 


Waar does a chiropodist mean when he advertises that he has 
“removed corns from several of the crowned heads of Europe ”? 


Mary —‘*Stop your flatteries, or I shall hold my hands to my 
ears.” John (wishing to be complimentary) —‘‘ Ah, your lovely 
hands are too small!” 


MASHER —‘* What are you looking at me in that way for? Do 
you think I’m a fool ?”? Barmaid —‘“ Oh, no: I never judge people 
by their looks! Appearances are deceitful.” 


A ScnootmasTER, describing a money-lender, says: ‘* He serves 
you in the present tense, he lends you in the conditional mood, 
eeps you in the subjunctive, and ruins you in the future.” 


; o all men, Adam was the happiest —for he had no mother 
n-law. 

Every mun has three characters—that which ho exhibits, that 
which he has, and that which he thinks he has, 


THE most extraordinary thing about our Envoys Extraordinary 
is that there is nothing extraordinary about them, 


STRANGE that man should have two ears and but one tongue. 
when, as everybody knows, he would rather talk all day thax 
listen five minutes. 


First Ovricern—‘*I have so many debts that nothing remains 


for me but to marry or to shoot myself.” Second Officer —“* Well, 
then, marry! You ean shoot yourself later, too.” 


Oup Lany (gazing at an ofl painting)—‘‘ Who painted that air 
picture, mister ?” Dealer —‘‘ Rosa Bonheur.” ‘One of the old 
masters ?” ‘‘ No, ma’am; one of the old missuses.” 


“Tr it were customary in this country to confer titles upoe 
men who rank in literature, what should I be ?” asked a voneaeed 
journalist of his editor. ‘ Baron of Ideas,” was the terse reply. 


Finst Spraker—‘ What a bore it is to have to wear glasses! I 
can never get a pair to suit both my eyes and my nose.” 
Speaker —“ Well, you can't expeet the ayes and noes to be unan- 
imous.” 

Oup Lapy (to ecabby who has just brought back an umbrella 
left by her in his eab) —“ Oh, cabman, please accept my best 
thanks!’ Cabby —“ Beg parding, mum, but I don’t think I’ve a 
pocket big enough to put ’em in!” 

“ How 3s it, my dear, that you have never kindled a flame on 
the bosom of a man ?” said an old lady to her pretty niece, with 
was portionless. ‘“‘ The reason, dear aunt,” replied the young lady, 
“js, as you well know, that Iam not a good mateh.” 


A CLERGYMAN, with not much of a clerical gift, eame into the 
plaee of worship drenched with rain, and said to a brother whe 


| stood by, as he shook and brushed and wiped his clothes: “I 


shall certainly take cold if I go into the pulpit so wet.” “Oh, no,” 
was the reply, “you are always dry enough there.” 

O_p GENTLEMAN (to his nephew) —“ I wonder what makes 
young Dobson so awfully unpopular ? He's always seemed a very 
nice fellow.” Nephew — Yes; but, you see, he writes poetry. 
Old Senn — Well, that : 
you see, he insists on reading his poetry to le.” 
man —‘‘He does? That settles it.” — 


isn’t a crime, is it ?” Nephew —“ But, 
Old Genll- 


Awrct Lonrsome.—A little fellow five or six years old, wha 
had been wearing flannel jackets much too smutli for him, was one 
day, after being washed, put into a garment as much too largo as 
the other had been too small. Our six-year-old shrugged his 
shoulders, shook himself, walked about, and finally burst out: 
“Ma, I do feel very lonesome in this jacket!” 


« Prisoner,” said a judge, ‘ what have you to say to this in- 
dictment; are you guilty or not guilty?” ‘ Before I answer the 
question, I’d like to ask your lordship if this little spectacted 
wretch is all the lawyer I’ve got?” ‘That is Mr. Fergueson, sir * 
responded the judge, sternly; “I have appointed him to defend 
you, as you seem to have no counsel.” “ Judge,” said the prisoner, 
sighing heavily, “I’m guilty.” 


TuHat’s WHat ANNOYED Hrim.-. Hezekiah Jones’s milk trade hi« 
not been a success of late, one family, whose eustom was meet 
liberal, having decamped in the night without payment. “ But of 
course you watered the milk, and so didn’t lose much,” said Mrs. 
Screwdriver, in a conciliatory way. “ No,” said Hezekiah; ‘ that 
is where it ’urts -that’s where it galls. They wos new customers, 
and [ hadn't started worterin’.”. Then he betook himself to the 
pump-handle with increased vigor, and sent out for some chalk, 


AT an evening sociable, a musical yonng lady played and sang 
a piece called “Sylvan Sounds,” in which the singing and notes of 
the linnet and the lark were imitated. ‘* Did not that young lady's 
singing remind you of the singing of birds? You might have 
thought she was really a bird.” “ Yes, but I never saw a bird sit 
down at a table after it had got through singing and hide away 
three or four cups of tea, half a ham, and enough cake and ice- 
cream to founder a mule. You never saw a lark ora linnet do that, 
did you ?” 

Common Law AND Equity. —‘' Pray, my lord.” said a gentle- 
man to a late respected and rather whimsical judge, “* what is tho 
difference between law and equity courts ?” ‘ Very little in the 
end,” replied his lordship; ‘‘ they differ only as far us time is con- 


cerned, At common law you are done for at once; in eqnity you 
are not so easily disposed of. The former is a bullet which is in- 
stantaneously and charmingly effective; the latter is an angler’~ 


hook, which plays with its vietim before it kils it, The one i- 
prussie acid, the other laudanum,” 


A couNSEL thought that he would overcome Lord Norbury on 
the bench. One day his lordship was charging a jury, and th: 
address was interrupted by the braying of an ass. “ What nois 
is that?’ eried Lord Norbury. ‘f’Tis only the echo of the court 
my lord,” answered the counsel. Nothing disconcerted, the 
judgo resumed his address, but soon the barrister was compelled 
to interpose with teechnieal objections to the charge. While stat- 
ing them the ass again brayed. ‘‘One at atime, if you please,” 
remarked his lordship, with a sarcastic smile. 
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PEASANT GIRL OF THE BLACK FOREST, 
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THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG: 
ITS MEMORIES AND MEMORIALS. 


hundred to three hundred feet high, the lowlands covered 
with farms and inclosed fields, while to the north, in one 
of the largest of the gentle dells amidst the landscape’s 


A suPERB natural amphitheatre, surrounded as well as 
diversified within its limits by knolls and ridges, above 
which, here and there, rise rocky wooded hills from a 
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GENERAL MEADE UNVAILING THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT, IN THE GETTYSBURG NATIONAL CEMETERY, JULY 1st, 1869. 
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waves, lies the town, with ten or a dozen roads radiating 
from it like spokes from the hub of a wheel—-the whole 
panorama walled in on the west and southwest by an un- 
broken line of mountains of pure, aerial blue—such is, in 
a bird’s-eye view, the great battlefield of Gettysburg. 
This vast, complex ayena of war, upon which it may be 
suid that scores of separate and distinct actions were 
fought by the 150,000 men of the two armies during 
those blood-blazoned first three days of July, 1863, is 
over thirty square miles in extent. Scarcely a square 
yard of it but has been drenched with blood. Yet there 
is no other field in the world where the flow and ebb 
of the tide of battle may be so minutely traced, and the 
positions of the various commands of the victorious army 
so accurately determined, as here. This is due to the un- 
exampled array of permanent memorials of granite, mar- 
ble and bronze which have been erected by the survivors 
of the fight, and consecrated by the reunion of the 
brothers on the ground where they met as deadly foes less 
than a generation ago. These same survivors, it may truly 
be said, can learn far more of the details of the battle from 
a visit to its scene to-day than they were able to discern 
at the time they fought it. There are over two hun- 
dred monuments now in position on the field ; and, with 
a single exception, on Culp’s Hill, they are all Union 
memorials. These necessarily commemorate, in a meas- 
ure, the movements and achievements of the Confederate 
forces as well. The Southerners, however, are about to 
begin placing monuments of their own upon the hallowed 
ground where famous commands of General Lee’s army 
performed prodigies of soldierly valor which the world’s 
history can show nothing to surpass. Well may the very 
name of Gettysburg awaken a thrill of pride and emotion 
in the breast of every American that breathes ! 

It is the purpose of these notes to trace, with the aid of 
the photographer and the artist, the development of the 
peaceful and lovely shrine that Gettysburg is to-day 
from the charnel-field that Lee’s army left behind when 
it retreated through the mountains to Maryland on that 
dismal, fearful 4th of July, twenty-five years ago. 

Those who traversed the field on the days immediately 
succeeding the battle may well be believed when they say 
that the most vivid description can but faintly suggest 
the horrors of the scene. ‘‘ All was a trodden, miry waste, 
with corpses at every step, and the thick littered débris of 
battle : broken muskets and soiled bayonets, dead horses, 
shattered caissons and blood- defiled clothing, trodden 
cartridge-boxes and splintered swords, rifled knapsacks 
and battered canteens.’”” When the Union forces re- 
turned to take possession of Seminary Ridge, after the 
departure of Lee, the Army of the Potomac was weaker 
by some 24,000 men than it had been four days previous ; 
and that portion not engaged in the pursuit of the flying 
enemy was fully occupied with the care of the wounded. 
The Confederates had left their dead on the ground, and 
most of the Union dead lay unburied where they had 
fallen. On the first day’s field, especially, the bodies 
were in such a condition that- nothing could be done 
save to throw a few spadefuls of earth over them —a 
covering so light that the first heavy rain that fell left 
portions of blue or gray uniform exposed. The ground 
was dotted gsith mounds headed with bits of wood 
broken from cracker-boxes, and penciled : ‘‘ Unknown— 
14th of Brooklyn,” or ‘‘ Unknown—95th N. Y.,” or, to- 
ward the grove beyond the Chambersburg Pike, ‘‘ Un- 
known—24th Michigan,” and so on down the valley and 
among the ridges south of the town. ‘‘ All the fields and 
woods from the Emmettsburg Road to the base of Round 
Top,” writes Lieutenant J. H. Wert, who was an eye- 
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witness, ‘‘were one vast, hideous charnel-house. The 
dead were everywhere. In some cases nothing but a few 
mutilated fragments and pieces of flesh were left of what 
had been so lately a human being following his flag te 
death or victory.” Lieutenant Wert also relates an in- 
cident showing the indifference finally produced by fa- 
iniliarity with the most shocking scenes of war: While 
details of soldiers were burying in long trenches the dead 
who had fallen amongst the shot-riddled trees of Culp’s 
Hill, one of the men at work, standing beside a trench 
about to be covered, asked a comrade: ‘‘ How many are 
you going to mark up for this trench ?” ‘‘ Seventy-three, * 
was the answer. ‘‘ Make it seventy-three and a foot,’*said 
the first, as he threw in the fragment, which had been 
torn from some Confederate soldier by a shell. In the 
garden of the Rose house, at the southern end of the field, 
between the Emmettsburg Road and the Round Tops, 
nearly a hundred Confederate soldiers were buried ; and 
275 more were scantily interred behind the barn. After 
the close of the war, however, the remains of the dead 
soldiers of the South were removed, so far as they could 
be found and identified, and decently buried at Rich- 
mond. People flocked to Gettysburg from all parts of 
the country, immediately after the battle, to take away 
their dead and wounded in the Union army; and for a 
long time the embalmer’s tent was as common a sight on 
the field as the ambulances and the temporary hospitals. 

For the honorable rest of the vast number of Union 
dead still left there, prompt provision was made by 
Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania, who, with the aid of 
Hon. David Wills, of Gettysburg, as his agent, and the co- 
operation of the Governors of the seventeen other States 
represented in the Army of the Potomac, secured a suit- 
able portion of the battlefield for a National Cemetery. 
The spot chosen was the beautiful and elevated north- 
western slope of Cemetery Hill, adjoining the Evergreen 
Cemetery of the town of Gettysburg. These grounds 
were ready for dedication in the Fall; and the imposing 
ceremonies, occurring on the 19th of November, 1863, 
were witnessed by not less than 40,000 people. Well was 
the occasion worthy of that imposing assemblage. The 
reverent multitudes listened to Edward Everett’s fine 
and elaborate oration ; then they beheld the tall form of 
Abraham Lincoln, the President of the United States, as 
he arose, the aureole of fate already, as it seemed, eucir- 
cling his rugged, melancholy face, and read from a sheet 
of notepaper those brief, simple words whose grandeur 
and pathos have enshrined them amongst the supreme 
human utterances that the world will never let die. ‘‘I 
would gladly give all my forty pages for your twenty 
lines,” Mr. Everett is reported to have said to Lihcoln, 
there on the platform ; and it is no disparagement to the 
eminent statesman and orator to say that he simply an- 
ticipated the universal estimate which posterity was te 
confirm. 

In the ground so dedicated were laid, in semi-circular 
lines around the site destined for the national monument, 
3,600 of the Union dead, of whom nearly a thousand were 
unknown as to name, or even as to State or regiment. 
Of the known graves, 867, or one-third of the entire num- 
ber, belong to the State of New York, while Pennsylvania 
has 534. The other States represented in this silent 
‘“bivouac of the dead” are: Maine, New Hampsiire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota 
Uniform: headstones mark the semi-cireles of the graves, 
over which the turf, rich and green, is yearly strewn with 
flowers. The cornerstone of the national monument was 
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laid, with appropriate ceremonies, July 4th, 1865, the 
orator of the occasion being General O. O. Howard, who 
had commanded the field during the first day’s battle, 
after the fall of General Reynolds. The poet was Colonel 
Halpine (‘‘ Miles O’Reilly ”’), and to the inspiration of the 
time and place is due one of the classics of American 
war-poetry. 

The completed monument was dedicated July 1st, 1869, 
being unvailed, after an eloquent address, by General 
Meade, the Commander of the Army of the Potomac. 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Senator Morton, of In- 
diana, Bayard Taylor, and the venerable Dr. Schmucker, 
of the Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg—all of whom 
have gone from us during the few intervening years, 
participated in the exercises of the occasion. The 
memorial stands to-day, a noble and conspicuous land- 
mark—its granite column surmounted by the white mar- 
ble Genius of Liberty, while at the angles of the pedestal 
recline the sculptured allegories of War, History, Peace 
and Plenty. 

After the national monument, the most elaborate 
memorial in the cemetery is that to General Reynolds, 
with its semi-colossal bronze statue made from cannon 
presented by the State. General Reynolds was killed 
in a grove on Seminary Ridge, where a stone has been 
erected to mark the spot where he fell, and his body 
was removed to his home at Lancaster, Pa., but it is 
none the less fitting that the National Cemetery should 
have this statue erected in honor of an idolized com- 
mander by his surviving comrades. Minnesota has placed 
& monument in the cemetery in honor of her First Regi- 
ment, which lost heavily while assisting, in Hancock's 
Second Corps, to repel Pickett’s charge ; and a monu- 
ment marking the position of the First Massachusetts 
Light Battery of the Artillery Brigade of the Sixth Corps, 
on the fatal third day, is the only one indicating, within 
the cemetery’s limits, the spot occupied by any particular 
command during the battle. 

Returning to the history of the field in general, we find 
that the admirable preservation of its landmarks is due 
to the judicious labors and enterprise of the Gettysburg 
Battlefield Memorial Association, formed immediately 
after the battle, with a liberal charter by the State, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania being ex-officio President, and 
the Governors of all the States contributing to its sup- 
port ex-officio members of the Board of Control. The 
funds accumulating from State appropriations, and the 
sale of membership certificates to posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and others, have been applied to 
the acquisition of lands, until to-day the Association owns 
or controls for perpetual preservation some 450 acres, 
embracing the principal battle centres of the historic 
field. It owns the greater portion of East Cemetery Hill, 
Culp’s Hill, Zeigler’s Grove, the two Round Tops, the 
Wheatfield, with adjacent groves and woods of the Rose 
Farm, the grove where General Reynolds fell, portions of 
the battle-line of the first day on Seminary Ridge, and 
the entire Union line of battle of the left and left-centre 
of the second and third days. MDevil’s Den, and forty 
acres surrounding it, were purchased by General 8. 
Wylie Crawford, who fought over this ground with his 
Pennsylvania Reserves, and are included among the 
lands cared for by the Battlefield Memorial Association. 
Avenues and drives have been laid out, and the manage- 
ment of the Gettysburg ard Harrisburg Railroad have built 
an extension of their line from the town to Little Round 
Top, the eastern and northern face of which has been 
converted into a park, surrounded by wild aud romantic 
sceneBy. 


All this fair and diversified region is dotted with the 
memorials erected, during half a decade past, under the 
auspices of the Association, with the liberal appropria- 
tions made by the various States. ‘Lhis patriotic work is 
to-day in full progress, and will not cease until every one 
of the 360 regiments and batteries of the Union army that 
participated in the battle have been commemorated—not 
to speak of the monuments projected by the veterans of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, and other brave warriors 
of the ‘lost cause.” 

This current month of July, 1888, the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the battle, is signalized by the grandest 
series of reunions and monument dedications in the sub- 
sequent history of the field. Has the world ever before 
witnessed anything like these Gettysburg reunions—tfis 
literal clasping of hands over the bloody chasm of recent 
strife? Surely not ; for the epics of glorious reconcilia- 
tion are yet to be written, and some future American 
Tolstoi must add the new chapter to the ‘‘ Physiology of 
War.” At General Sickles’s fraternal reunion last Sum- 
mer, Pickett’s men once more met those of the Phila- 
delphia Brigade, against whom they had hurled and 
broken their magnificent line of battle, and hands were 
extended in brotherly salute over the tumble-down stone 
wall of the ‘‘ bloody angle.” The twenty-fifth anniversary 
reunions, just past, brought to Gettysburg on July 1st, 
2d, and 3d, veritable armies of organized veterans in blue 
and in gray, from the Grand Army posts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the Confederate 
camps of Northern Virginia, with scores of famous sur- 
viving commanders, Governors of States, eminent ora- 
tors, poets and divines, and thousands of other visitors 
from all parts of the North and South. 

These were red-letter days for New York, in particular. 
The Empire State, which was represented in the battle 
by more organizations, and suffered greater losses, than 
any other State in the Union, was until recently the 
most meagrely commemorated of all on the sacred 
ground. Ample amends was made, however, by the Bill 
which passed the Legislature last year, appropriating 
$250,000 for the purpose of providing monuments for 
each of New York’s ninety-two organizations, besides a 
grand State monument, to cost more than the national 
one itself. Each organization was granted an allowance 
of $1,500, but few regiments permitted their pride and am- 
bition to be bounded by the prescribed sum. They added 
by subscription the amounts needed to carry out their 
ideas of what was fitting and artistic ; and in some in- 
stances groups of regiments united their funds upon a 
single comprehensive brigade memorial. The Irish 
Brigade’s cross, near the Wheatfield, and the five-col- 
umned Doric temple of the Excelsior Brigade, at the 
Emmittsburg and Fairfield Roads, are beautiful speci- 
mens of these ‘‘ combinations.” So spontaneously was 
the work of preparing these New York memorials per- 
formed, that during the three anniversary days of this 
year more than half of the entire number were dedicated 
and formally turned over to the Battlefield Association. 

‘*The field, then, must look like one vast graveyard,” 
say those who have never visited it. No impression could 
be more erroneous. Two or three hundred monuments 
scattered over such an extensive tract are almost lost to 
view, and only a very few of them can be-seen at once 
from any given point. In their designs and artistic finish, 
moreover, there is nothing whatever to suggest graveyard 
sculpture. Bronze, marble, natural boulders, and the 
granites of New England have been carved into a multi- 
tude of forms, no two alike. emblematic of every branch 
of army service, and forming appropriate tributes ti 
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heroism and sacrifice, not 


no visible suggestion of 


forgetting the hundreds of 
horses that so gallantly 
charged and fell. It is a 
sky-domed pantheon of 
monuments unique in the 
world. 

The veterans of ’63 who 
make the pilgrimage to 
Gettysburg to-day, and find 
the battlefield unchanged 
save for the monuments 
and the growing trees, pro- 
bably notice still less alter- 
atién in the town itself. It 
must, indeed, have grown, 
its population now being 
in the neighborhood of 
6,000 ; but there is scarcely 
a building which looks 
aggressively new. One 
would at least expect in 
such a national Mecca the 
typical big, modern, wooden 
hotel ; but nothing of the 
kind has as yet been put 
up at Gettysburg, excepting a Summer caravansary at 
the mineral springs, a mile to the west of the town. 
The houses are mostly of time-mellowed red brick, and 
of the type of domestic architecture which prevails 
throughout Southern Pennsylvania—gable-ends cut bias, 
and roof overhanging either side, to cover broad ve- 
randas and balconies extending the length of the house 
at each story. Lined with sweet, old-fashioned gardens, 
and embowered in shade-trees, the peaceful streets bear 


BODIES OF CONFEDERATE SHARPSHOOTERS AMONG THE BOUL- 
DERS OF THE ‘“‘ DEVIL'S DEN.” FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE BDATILE, 


battle, save for a bullet- 
riddled clapboard here and 
there, or an old shell im- 
bedded in some exposed 
brick wall. For the sinis- 
ter footprints of war, we 
must go further afield. 
Just outside the town, to 
the west, on the Chambers- 
burg Road, stands the old 
Seminary of the General 
Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the 
United States, founded in 
1826, and which gave the 
now familiar name of Semi- 
nary Ridge to the elevation 
upon which it stands. From 
the cupola of this building 
Buford directed his cavalry, 
at the opening fight, on 
July ist, and Reynolds 
studied the field just before 
going down to his death; 
and here Lee stood, watch- 
ing the progress of the battle on the two succeeding 
days. This cupola affords the best coup d'eil obtain- 
able of Gettysburg and its surroundings. Gracefully 
in the midst of the billowy landscape lies the town, the 
white cupola of the Pennsylvania College, that of the 
Court-house, and a church-spire or two, rising above 
the clustered roofs and foliage ; while toward the vari- 
ous points of the compass extend the roads to Carlisle, 
Harrisburg, York, Hanover, Taneytown, Emmittsburg, 


THE SUMMIT OF LITTLE ROUND TOP, LOOKING NORTHWEST, OVER THE WHEATPIELD, PEACH ORCHARD, ETC., WITH MONUMENT 
OF THE NINETY-FINST PENNSYLVANIA IN THE FOREGROUND, 
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Baltimore, Hagerstown and Chambersburg, the centring | north and west. The Union troops poured in from the 
of which at this point produced the battle of Gettys- | south, and the fighting began here on the northern part 
burg. Lee, with his Southern army, led by A. P. Hill, | of Seminary Ridge, where the gallant First Corps dis- 


Longstreet and Ewell, marched in by the roads from the | puted every inch of the ground against overwhelming 
numbers and with fearful loss, 


until finally driven back through 
the town. General Lee’s head- 
quarters were in the old - fash- 
ioned stone house opposite the 
Seminary, on the Chambers- 
burg Road. The Eleventh 
Corps of the Union army were 
to the east of this point, and 
directly north of the town, 
when Ewell swept down upon 
them from Carlisle. 

This complex field of the first 
day’s battle, all around Gettys- 
burg to the north, has its full 
share of monuments, which are 
the first seen by the visitor as 
he approaches from Harrisburg 
and Carlisle. About a dozen 
of New York’s newly dedicated 
memorials stand here, includ- 
ing the Hundred and Nine- 
teenth’s stately obelisk, sur- 
mounted by a bronze eagle, on 
Barlow’s Knoll. Among the 
other commands honored are 
the Nineteenth Indiana (of 
Meredith’s Iron Brigade), 
Brooklyn’s ‘Fighting Four- 
teenth,” the three regiments of 
the Pennsylvania ‘Buck tail 
Brigade,” the Third Indiana 
Cavalry, the Twelfth Massa- 
chusetts (of which Daniel Web- 
ster’s son, who fell at Bull Run, 
was the first colonel), the Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts, Seven- 
teenth Connecticut, ete. 

A progressive view of the field 
takes us next to Cemetery Hill, 
the centre of the Union posi- 
tion, which was held against 
all assaults during the three 
days, and, though repeatedly 
swept by tornadoes of shot and 

I! / shell, never given up. It was 
I I) MEADE'S# ops, iy the great artillery stronghold, 
H P ‘ thirty-four guns being in posi- 
tion along the Baltimore Pike 
Road, which crosses the eleva- 
tion from northwest to south- 
east. Many of the lunettes 
hastily thrown up by Von Stein- 
wehr to protect the guns re- 
main intact, to share the honors 
of the monuments erected ina 
more leisurely manner. Here, 
on the second day, the ‘‘ Louisi- 
ana Tigers” made their des- 
perate charge from Ewell’s line 
over by Rock Creek to the east, 
struck Ricketts’s Battery (Bat- 
tery F, First Pennsylvania Ar- 
tillery) and that of Captain 
Weiderich, of New York, 
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supported by portions of several infantry regiments on | Cemetery Hill atthe curve, and Culp’s Hill at the point. 


the crest of the hill, and were repulsed after a fearful 
hand-to-hand struggle over the guns. The Tigers were 
anuibilated, rather than repulsed, for of the 1,700 who 
eharged up that grassy slope, only 500 went back. All 
the important positions hereabouts are indicated either 
by monuments or markers. 

The view from East Cemetery Hill is superb, and the 
most conspicuons feature of the landscape to the south- 
east is Culp’s Hill—rocky, wooded and frowning—the 
famous vantage-ground which Ewell might have oecu- 
pied on the morning of July 2d had the Confederate 
attack been made betimes. But the Seventh Indiana, of 
Cutler’s brigade of the First Corps, whose monument 
now crowns the crest of the hill, got there first, and made 
a formidable show, keeping the Confederates away until 
General Slocum brought up the whole Twelfth Corps. 
Remains of the works thrown up by this corps are to be 
found in abundance ; but more eloquent of the awful 
fighting done here are the scarred, broken and dead trees 
still standing, where entire patches of woods were lite- 
rally riddled and destroyed by musket-balls. Neither man 
nor tree could live before the fire that swept that ‘‘ valley 
of death,’ and the now barren hillside rising from Rock 
Creek. In some places here, the Confederate dead 
were found piled against their ramparts three feet 
deep. The only Confederate monument on the field— 
that of the Second Maryland —stands on this hill. Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Indiana have 
long since raised their memorials on Culp’s Hill; and no 
less than half a score have just been dedicated here by 
the survivors of the New York regiments which were so 
splendidly conspicuous in the fights among these rocks 
and groves, 

Retracing our steps westward, beyond the Baltimore 
Pike and the National Cemetery, we may, perhaps, best 
eontinue our tour of the battlefield by following the 
Taneytown Road due south as faras Little Round Top—a 
distance of about two miles and a half from the town of 
Gettysburg. The general route thus laid out, it must 
be remembered, is recommended for the pedestrian, 
and not for carriages, which may find ample accommo- 
dation in other directions; but the only really satis- 
factory way of inspecting such a field as this, is to do it 
afoot. The Taneytown Road runs parallel to the Union 
line of July 3d, along the Cemetery Ridge, and a little to 
the east of it. On this highway, about half a mile south 
ef Cemetery Hill, stands the rickety little whitewashed 
eottage which served General Meade as his headquarters, 
and which was such a particularly hot place during the 
terrific artillery firing on the third day. 

Approaching Little Round Top from the rear, by the 
narrow country road which connects the Taneytown and 
Emmittsburg Roads, we pass the unique monument of the 
One Hundred and Forty-seventh Pennsylvania—a huge 
five-pointed star (the Twelfth Corps badge) of Westerly 
granite, perched upon a natural boulder. The Maltese 
eross of the Fifth Corps, and the Roman cross of the 
Sixth, appear frequently on the memorials hereabouts. 
In the most commanding position on the desolate, rocky 
summit of the historic hill stands the memorial of the 
gallant Ninety-first Pennsylvania, from which the mag- 
nificent prospect takes in all the field of the second and 
third days’ fights, and a panorama of the surrounding 
country. Below, to the left, are the Titanic boulders of 
the Devil’s Den, with the Wheatfield, the Rose Parm, 
and the Peach Orchard beyond ; while to the north, as 
far as Cemetery Hill, can be traced the Union line of 
battle, which has been aptly likened to a fish-hook, with 


Early in the battle, the keen-eyed General Longstreet had 
set his heart upon the seizure of Little Round Top, which 
several times the Confederates came very near accom- 
plishing. The most critical moment was when, during the 
terrific slanghter on the Wheatfield, he sent- Hood’s divi- 
sion around by a/flank movement to pounce upon the 
then defenseless hill. It was General G. K. Warren, Chicf 
Engineer of the Army of the Potomac, who detected the 
imminent danger threatening this all-important position, 
and, by a desperate effort, hurried up a few regiments to 
beat back the enemy, as they were already swarming up 
the ridges. General Warren’s timely action is now re- 
corded on the spot in imperishable bronze; and the 
monument of the One Hundred and Fortieth New York, 
which was the first regiment of its brigade to reach the 
summit, was one of the fifty dedicated on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary just past. 

The narrow, wooded dell which separates Little Round 
Top from Round Top the larger, has its monuments 
and old fortifications at every turn, like the sides and 
summits of the elevations themselves. One of the 
most conspicuous monuments on Round Top is that of 
the ‘‘Corn Exchange Regiment” of Philadelphia — the 
One Hundred and Eighteenth Pennsylvania, of glorions 
record, which held a position here on July 3d and 4th. 
Among the woods and gulches down Plum Ruz, to the 
south of Round Top, is the scene of Kilpatrick’s fight, 
where he thwarted the effort of a portion of Longstreet’s 
infantry and artillery, during Pickett’s charge on the 
third day, to get around the Union left and swoop down 
upon the defenseless wagon-trains in the rear. 

The sides of the two Round Tops descend precipi- 
tously on the west to the marshy valley of the Plum Run, 
and to the weird, rocky ravine called the Devil’s Den. It 
was during the attack on Sickles, and the fierce struggle 
for the possession of the Round Tops, that the fighting 
all through this awful valley literally dammed up the 
stream with corpses, and piled the dead and dying to- 
gether on those grim boulders, or in the dark crevices, 
from which, in some cases, they were never extricated. 

There was not enough soil in this neighborhood to 
bury the corpses after the battle; and the memorials 
since erected there have, in most cases, been set in the 
native rock. P 

The end of the Wheatfield Avenue, in the rear of the 
Devil’s Den, is marked by the monument of the ‘‘ Orange 
Blossoms ” (the One Hundred and Twenth-fourth New 
York), with its statue of Colonel Ellis, who was killed 
here. The avenue passes over a bit of cleared pasture-land 
that none can tread without emotion—it is the Wheatfield, 
where the very ‘‘ whirlpool of the battle” raged. Where 
the yellow grain waved in the sunshine on the morning 
of July 2d, the red sunset of the same day fell upon a 
miry, blood - stained expanse, which could only be tra- 
versed by walking upon dead and mangled bodies. A 
bit of woods and the Rose Farm separate the Wheat- 
field from the Peach Orchard, further west, on rising 
ground, and bounded by the Emmittsburg Road, run- 
ning north to Gettysburg. On this ground, where the 
fatally exposed angle of Sickles’s line was formed, his 
left extending back eastward past the Wheatfield, an 
orchard of young peach-trees bears fruit to-day—trees of 
a new generation, of course, the peach not being a long- 
lived, stout conservative like the oak. The melodious 
clank and jingle of cowbells floats on the Summer breeze 
across the peaceful grove and pastures which, twenty- 
five years ago, saw the most ghastly slaughter on all the 
hard - fought field of Gettysburg. Nowhere are the 
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monumental indications more 
numerous. Within the space of 
perhaps half a mile, between 
thirty and forty splendid memo- 
rials are clustered, including 
those which mark the positions of 
the Irish Brigade, General Zook’s 
regiment, the Twenty - seventh 
Connecticut, Second Delaware, 
Andrew Sharpshooters, the vari- 
ous Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Pennsylvania and New York regi- 
ments and batteries, the spots 
where General Zook, Colonel 
Ward and other officers fell, ete. 
Humpbreys’s line, and the Em- 
mittsburg Road for a mile or 
more to the north, are everywhere 
marked with the tributes to valor. 
On not a few of the cavalry mon- 
uments, the noble war-horses 
rightly share the honors of the 


General George E. Pickett. 
BETUBNING A CONFEDERATE OFFICER’S SWOED, AT THE BEUNION OF PICKETT’S MEN AND THE PHILADELPHIA BRIGADE. 
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GENERAL HANCOCK’S LAST VISIT TO THE FIELD, NOVEMBER 18TH, 1885, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE ‘‘COPSE OF OAKS.” 


REUNION OF THE SURVIVORS OF WEBB’S PHILADELPHIA BRIGADE rg PICKETT’S MEN, AT THE STONE WALL (“‘ BLOODY ANGLE”), 
JULY, 1887, 
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men they bore. A litile further to the north, in the 
eentre of the battlefield, is marked the site of the Bliss 
barn, which the Fourteenth Connecticut cleared of Con- 
federate sharpshooters and burned so expeditiously on 
the third day. 

When the battlefield pilgrim enters, to the north of 
the Peach Orchard, the Grand Central Avenue which the 
Battlefield Memorial Association has laid out along the 
Union line, midway between the Emmittsburg and 
Taneytown Roads, he is approaching the most memo- 
rable ground of Gettysburg —the ground where Han- 
eock’s fighting Second Corps, backed by the belching 
guns on Cemetery Ridge, turned back the highest wave 
of Longstreet’s final, desperate assault—Dickett’s charge 
and its repulse bringing the battle to its climax and de- 
eisive end—marking a turning-point in the world’s his- 
tory. Passing the marked spot where Hancock ended his 
superb ride back and forth along the lines, and fell griev- 
ously wounded upon a knob of rock, one sees, a short dis- 
tance ahead, an isolated clump of trees, standing in the 
midst of a comparatively level tract. No need to read the 
legends on the surrounding monuments in order to re- 
eognize the famous Copse of Oaks! From the Emmitts- 
burg Road down to this point gently slopes the field 
ever which Pickett’s Virginia veterans, led by Garnet, 
Kemper and Armistead, advanced alone upon the Union 
lines and advance artillery. Close by lie the weed-grown 
remains of that low stone wall, whose “ bloody angle” 
Webb’s Philadelphia Brigade held and immortalized. The 
monuments grouped here show in detail how the field was 
lost snd won—the figures engraved upon them tell at 
what fearful cost to both sides. Webb’s Brigade, consist- 
ing of the Sixty-ninth, Seventy-first, Seventy-second and 
One Hundred and Sixth Pennsylvania Infantry, entered 
the battle with only 1,100 men and 74 officers, scarcely 
more than the force of one full regiment, of whom they 
lost 452 men and 48 officers. With them, in almost equal 
proportion about the bloody angle, lay Stannard’s Ver- 
monters, the men of Massachusetts and other regiments 
of Doubleday’s Division who had repelled the fiercest on- 
slaught of the foe. The Sixty-ninth Pennsylvania here 
lost more men in proportion to the number engaged than 
any other Union regiment at Gettysburg. The charging 
Virginia legions, on their side, had literally ‘‘ melted 
away ” before the withering fire of the Union infantry, and 
the batteries firing over the latter’s heads from the ridge 
behind. Nearly one-half of the advancing Confederate 
host were left on the field, Garnet’s brigade alone losing 
over 3,000 killed and captured. All of Pickett’s brigade 
eommanders fell—Garnet and Armistead killed, Kemper 
desperately wounded and captured. General Trimble, 
leading one of the divisions of Hill’s corps in the charge, 


was also wounded and captured. On the Union side, ° 


Generals Hancock, Warren, Gibbon, Hunt, Stannard and 
Webb were wounded, and Sherrill and Smyth fell at the 
heads of their brigades. 

Fully a score of stately and beautiful monuments, re- 
presenting all the conspicuous Union commands at this 
point, cluster about the copse of oaks and the stone wall 
—the “high-water mark of the Rebellion.” The scene 
which they aid the imagination to reconstruct is thus 
graphically depicted in words by a well-known war cor- 
respondent : ‘‘ The survivors of the regiments will re- 
member the spot: the line of fence-rails, the large oak, 
the two or three smaller ones along the line, the copse at 
their left, a little in advance, where the two Vermont 
regiments poured their fire; Cushing’s battery by the 
stone wall ; the eighty guns upon the crest behind them. 
Ah! what a supreme moment it was when Pickett’s 
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superb lines rolled over the ridge by the Emmittsburg 
Road. Not on this continent has there ever been another 
charge like this, in which the mightiest power of the 
Confederacy was centred. Now gallantly the Confede- 
rates advanced, their ranks thinning every moment by 
the remorseless fire of more than one hundred cannon ,; 
yet, never faltering, they moved on to deal the blow 
which they fondly hoped would divide the Army of the 
Potomac at its centre, and send it fleeing over the fields, 
shattered and beaten on its own chosen ground. Then 
comes a roll from the Vermonters—men never before 
under fire—men who would not flee. The advancing 
wave divides in front of them—sweeps past them. 
Right into the faces of the fve flash the muskets of the 
Massachusetts men. Then comes the hand-to-hand 
struggle; the fight at the mouth of the cannon; the 
rush of the First Minnesota ; the swinging out of Webb's 
Brigade ; the quick springing of the Vermonters closing 
in on the rear of the rebels. Brief the struggle. The 
wave has lost its force. It has reached the crest, but 
cannot go beyond. To stand still, is to be shot down ; to 
flee, is sudden death. Suddenly they throw down their 
guns, hold up their hands —4,000 surrender. Louder 
than the roar of the cannon is the wild hurrah surging 
from the Cemetery to Round Top.” 

Those closing thunders of artillery, those wild hur- 
rahs, hailed the new birth of freedom, the assurance that 
the ‘‘Government of the people, by the people, and for 
the :people,” should not perish from the earth. : 


SERENADE. 


AwakeE, beloved! it is the hour 
When earth is fairyland; 
The moon looks from her cloudy bow’r, 
The sea sobs on the sand. 
Our steps shall be by the dreaming sea 
And our thoughts shall wander far 
To the happy clime of a future time 
In a new-created star! 


Arise, my fair! a strange new wind 
Comes kindly down from heaven; 

Its fingers round my forehead bind 
A chaplet angel-given. 

T’ll sing to thee of the dawns to be 
And the buds that yet shall blow 

In the happy clime of a future time 
Which only tho angels know! 


FALSE WORDS. 
By Mary A, DEnIson. 


Ir was a delectable piazza, and fronted on a glorious 
garden full of semi-tropical plants that grew luxuriantly 
in the soft sea-breeze, so that the three or four gentlemen 
sitting there, with newspapers and cigars, might have 
fancied they were looking out upon the splendors of the 
Orient. 

The place was a recherché clubhouse at a fashionable 
watering resort, and none but the créme de la créme of 
masculine humanity sojourned there. They sat in fanci- 
ful chairs, and tipped them back or sat bolt-upright, as 
their mood might be, for time was theirs to do what they 
pleased with, and money teo. Through the interlacing 
branches of the trees beyond, flakes of blue, ‘soft and 
bright as a baby’s eyes, and little fleecy cloudlets of 
white, could be seen; but all the young men were so 
absorbed in their papers and cigars that they scarcely 
noticed tho sky. 


‘FALSE WORDS. 
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Still, it was a sort of paradise, and Clay Walters’s | friend’s house shortly after the death of her father. I 


brown eyes lazily took in all the brilliance of color, the 
jron vases full of fuchsia blooms, the parlerres bordered 
with box, the oranze-trees in painted tubs, the wide, 
shining spikes of the century-plant on either side of the 
walk. 

Opposite them was a broad, flagged path leading to 
the gate, which was some distance off, but Clay Walters 
knew most of the passers-by, even when they did not 
turn their faces that way—which most of them did—to 
glance at the cool, brilliant interior. 

““That was your father went by just now, wasn’t it ?” 
asked Lewis Seaver, taking the glasses off his thin, high- 
bred nose. 

“Yes,” was the response, and Clay trimmed his cigar, 
knocking off the ashes with his little finger. 

‘** He carries his age well, considering his profession is 
hard on most men.” 

“‘He’s not an old man by any means,” said Clay. 
“With all his cares, he has the high spirits of a boy. 
His heart is younger than Paul Colby’s, to-day.” 

‘Colby has been a little fast, you know, but——” 

The conversation was interrupted by Colby himself, 
who suddenly rose and came toward the speakers, paper 
in hand. 

He was the only man there whose face did not bear 
elose scrutiny. The thin lips, the red lines in the 
eves, florid complexion and incipient wrinkles about 
mouth and forehead, marked him as one given to in- 
dulgences. He was very rich, and rumor, both near 
and remote, bore heavily upon his personal habits, his 
sequaintance with fair women, in private and public life ; 
how he gave hundreds of dollars for a bouquet to throw 
at the feet of a favorite actress ; how he came pretty near 
getting into a lawsuit with Judge Blank, and a quarrel 
with another prominent citizen, because he would pay 
too much attention to their respective wives. Yet no- 
thing ever came of it. He had so much money, was so 
gay and seemingly generous, that he passed for better 
than he was, even though the club had talked seriously, 
more than once, of expelling him. 

Presently a trim little figure—albeit the cashmere 
dress was much worn, and the hat only made passable 
by a ribbon of the prevailing shade and a bit of an 
estrich tip—passed the garden-gate with an easy, gliding 
motion, as if walking were a pleasure. But the sweet, 
pale face was stamped with that peculiar expression inci- 
dent to those who have to work for a living without 
receiving adequate recompense, or whose cares were too 
much for their strength. 

“ Miss Travis, wasn’t it 2” asked Lewis Seaver, who had 
tilted his chair back on one leg, and was busily engaged 
in trying to keep an even balance. 

“Yes, I believe it was,” Clay said, folding up his news- 
paper, but as he spoke a faint color surged up in his 
olive cheeks. 

“She should have been the new soprano at St. Ste- 
phen’s,” said Lewis Seaver. ‘‘Her voice is a thousand 
times superior to——” He stopped, stammering. 

“Oh, say it—to that of my cousin,” said Paul Colby, in 
a languid voice. ‘‘You won’t hurt my feelings in the 
least. I think I prefer Miss Travis’s voice myself, but 


” 


He lifted his eyebrows, made a slight grimace and 
shrugged his shoulders, which rather Frenchy perform- 
ance attracted Clay Walters’s attention. 

“You are acquainted with the young lady, then?” he 
asked. 


think she was staying there with her mother until they 
could make other arrangements. She was engaged to 
my friend—by-the-way, he was her consin—but she broke 
the engagement on some trifling pretext. The poor 
fellow died in consequence. Of course she may be all 
right, you know; but for a young girl who goes round bor- 
rowing money of her gentlemen acquaintances, it doesn’t 
look just the thing—eh ? It’s a sort of trading on a fel- 
low’s good will for the sex. One can’t refuse a young 
lady, you know.” 

‘Do you mean to say she has done that ?” asked Clay 
Walters, in a low voice, through which a concentrated, 
vibrant passion ran. 

‘‘ Well, yes. I think I may say it. I was one of the 
parties concerned.” 

“‘Oh, she borrowed money of you, then, did she ?” 

‘‘She wanted to,” was his reply; but there was a 


| strange hesitation in his words, as in his manner, which 
| either betrayed uneasiness, or unwillingness to censure 


her by the admission. 

Clay Walters unfolded his paper again, but he might 
have been handling iron or steel, so strong was the ten- 
sion of his nerves as his fingers closed upon it. He was 
very pale, now. Was there —could there be truth in 
what this man had just stated? And how much? Had 
Miss Alice Travis been engaged to some good man, who 
died through her falseness ? Had she borrowed, or at- 
tempted to borrow, money from such a man as Paul 
Colby ? If so, there was an end to his little romance, the 
first that had ever crept into his prosaic life. That this 
fair girl was poor was no stain upon her. That she had 
to work fora living did not for a moment weigh in her 
disfavor ; but to have trifled with an honorable man, to 
have forgotten the inherent delicacy of refined woman- 
hood, these were faults of grave import. What to him 
were the tones of her exquisite voice, if she only used 
them to lure men to their destruction? And yet she 
seemed so modest, so true, so maidenly ! It was hard to 
believe her anything but pure, unselfish and maidenly. 

He sat there for some little time longer, wishing only 
that Paul Colby had said something for which he might 
call him to account. As it was, the man had tried to in- 
jure the fair fame of a woman. Could anything be more 
cowardly ? 

‘‘She may have done all he says,” he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘ but it is infamots in him to tell of it.” 

After that it was impossible for him to sit longer in 
Paul Colby’s society, so he rose, sauntered down the 
cool, flagged path, and out into the street. 

Meantime Alice Travis had reached her home, two 
poor rooms on the second story of a house in the most 
obscure part of thé town. She stood now before her in- 
valid mother, her exquisite profile, red - gold hair, soft, 
sad smile, making her a picture of feminine grace and 
loveliness as it would be hard to find on any painter’s 
canvas. 

‘* Well, my darling ?” said the pale woman, taking both 
her hands. 

“‘T have posted all the letters, mamma.” 

**And you think, perhaps, we shall have good news 
from some of them ?” 

“How can we tell ? 
lawed ——” 

‘What do you mean ?” asked her mother. 

‘‘That is what Mr. Colby told me. It seems that wher 
money is owed and uncalled for for over seven years, one 
is under no obligation to pay it, particularly when, as in 


You see, the debts are out: 


“Well, yes,” was the slow answer. ‘‘I met her at a | this case, the creditor is dead.” 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVENTH PENNSYLVANIA, ON 
LITTLE ROUND TOP. 


‘But, my darling! a man of honor would never feel 
that way—never make such an excuse. 


Colbys are all wealthy.” 


‘‘But he did, mamma. I never told you quite all. 
Perhaps I should not have gone to him ; but we were so 


poor at that time, and you suffer- 
ing. He took out twenty dollars 
and said that was all he had with 
him. He was willing to give me 
that, if I was in need, as he sup- 
posed I was. Do you think I 
would have touched it ?” she ex- 
claimed, in tremulous tones. ‘‘ He 
to offer to give me money, when 
his father, dead and gone, was in 
my father’s debt! I never felt so 
insulted in my life. Oh, if only I 
had a brother !” 

‘“‘T am astonished — shocked !” 


| 


| 


TWENTIETH INDIANA, NEAR THE 
BOSE FARM. 


said her mother. 


SEVENTEENTH CONNECTICUT’S MONUMENT, ON FIRST DAY'S 


FIELD. 


“T thought that at least he respected 


Besides, the | us. He certainly was most kind, at one time.” 
‘Yes, mamma, and I never told you about that, either. 


FOURTH OHIO, EAST CEMETERY HILL, 


He professed more than friendship, and I— well, I re- 
fused him, and he can’t forgive me. His is one of those 


narrow minds that can never rise 
above self. When I had the op-, 
portunity to sing at St. Stephen’s, 
it was entirely through his influ- 
ence that his cousin was appoint- 
ed, and I was left out. Perhaps 
Miss Colby has the advantage of 
a more thorough training,” she 
added, taking her shawl off and 
moving toward the table on whick 
writing implements lay scattered ; 
‘‘she certainly has a lovely voice; 
but I greatly needed the money, 
and Miss Colby did not.” 


COL. WARD MEMORIAL (FIFTEENTH MASSJ- 


CHUSETIS), GRAND CENTRAL AVENUE. 
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THE FIFTY-FIFTH OHIO’S MONUMENT.— SEE PAGE 129. 


PHILADELPHIA BRIGADE’S MONUMENT, AT “ PLOODY ANGLE.” 
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‘* Never mind, dear,” said the invalid mother. ‘‘ Heaven 
will send some other help. And as to Anne Colby’s 
voice, everybody is disappointed that she has the place. 
No one I ever heard sings half as well as you.” 

‘*You are partial, my dear little mother,” said Alice, 
coming back, and kissing the pale cheek of the invalid. 

“No matter if Iam. You should have had the place.” 

“Well, I didn’t get it,” said Alice, smiling bravely, 
“‘and I can plod on in the old way, with ten pupils. 
We sha’n’t starve,” she added, lightly. 

“Tm only afraid it will cost you your life, my poor 
child. It’s all very well in Summer, though there’s the 
heat, to be sure ; but to have to wade through the snow, 
and come home with the breath frozen to ice on your 
vail—oh ! that is terrible !” 

‘*But you forget the old debts, mamma. Why, only 
think! If we get one-half we shall be comparatively 
rich, And we know they are honestly owed. If the 
people are honest people they certainly will pay.” 

‘“We don’t know how many are dead, dear, or how 
many moved away. We may get no returns.” 

“‘In that case we shall not be any worse off than we 
are now, little mother.” 

The old lady crooned on. She was still crooning to 
herself when Dr. Walters came to sce his patient, as he 
did once in two or three days. His visit, this particular 
afternoon, was earlier than usual, because he came on an 
errand. Miss Colby, the new soprano, was sick—acute 
bronchitis. He was not sure that she would be able to 
come out for a month or more. The committee of St. 
Stephen’s had sent him to see if Miss Alice would take 
her place. For his part, he said, Miss Alice suited him a 
thousand times better. He never listened to her singing 
without thinking of the angels. 

Alice was on her rounds, listening to the false chords 
of a little ten-year-old, who would be heedless,.and while 
the sweet-faced teacher pointed out the child’s mistakes, 
she was at the same time thinking of a face she had met 
on her way thither, that had never looked so cold before. 

‘*What can be the reason ?” she queried, again and 
again. ‘He scarcely glanced at me; and before, he has 
always been so courteous.” 

It was another pang added to the gentle heart, for the 
old doctor’s son had been something more than kind, she 
felt —or had she only fancied it? He had always treated 
her as if she had been a queen; but to-day !” 

Her thoughts traveled fast. Could this, or that, have 
happened ?—trivial incidents, yet sometimes so much of 
human destiny hangs upon a trifle light as air. He was 
a friend of Paul Colby. Did he know Paul as she did—a 
man full of meanness and deceit ? And if he did not, 
would he ever learn that he could be treacherous ? 

That night the old doctor and his son sat down to tea, 
alone. Mrs. Walters had been called away to see a sick 
sister. Clay poured the tea, as he always did in his 
mother’s absence. Being an only child, she had taught 
him to be handy, and they always dispensed with ser- 
vants at that meal. 

‘Nice old lady, that Miss Travis!” said the doctor. 
‘‘She has seen better days. It seems her husband was a 
physician—did you know it ? I called there to see if Miss 
Alice would sing for us during the iHness of Anne Colby, 
and the dear old gentlewoman fairly opened her heart to 
me. Itseemed to do her so much good! That young 
Colby, the scoundrel !—excuse me, but I hope he is not 
a friend of yours.” 

‘*We are members of the same club,” said Clay. ‘TI 
have never been on terms of intimacy with him ; indeed, 
i may add that I never liked him very well.” 


A FIJI HOUSE. 


‘*Glad of it. I should hope nut. Cut the fellow. It 
seems Dr. Travis died with a gocdé nany bills out. They 
never thought about it, and he never told them—he was 
only sick an hour, while they were traveling—till Miss 
Alice came across her father’s accounts. He was a method- 
ical man, which I am not. Well, among them was a 
bill of three hundred and sixty dollars for medical at- 
tendance on the Colby family, when they lived some- 
where out West, and a good many unsettled bills. Some 
friend of the family advised Miss Alice to try and collect 
them. So she sent or went to young Colby, and the 
rascal refused to pay one cent; said it was paid, and he 
would produce the receipts, but he never did. Then he 
insulted her by offering to give her twenty dollars.” 

‘‘And she!” exclaimed Clay, forgetting to eat in his 
excitement. 

“‘ Refused it, of course.” 

Clay set his teeth as he clinched the knife in his hand. 

“The poltroon ! the liar!” he muttered. 

‘*Yes, and worse. It was an action based on the 
meanest motives that can actuate the human heart. It 
seems that once upon a time he offered her marriage, and 
was refused.” 

‘*Then I suppose the other story was false,” said Clay. 

‘‘What other story ?” his father asked. 

“That she broke an engagement with her cousin on 
some trifling pretext, and that he died in consequence.” 

‘“‘Oh, I heard all about that, too. Fate decreed that 
I should be the dear old lady’s confidant. Her cousin 
loved her, but he was far gone in consumption. There 
was no engagement when he died.” 

“Paul Colby is a cur. I should like to horsewhip 
him !” 

‘‘Let him severely alone, my son,” said his father. 
“To chastise him would be to compromise her. She's 
the sweetest girl I know, bless her!—so lovely, so 
patient ! I wish Heaven had blessed me with such a 
daughter.” 

* 


* a * * * 


At St. Stephen’s on the next Sunday beautiful Alice 
sang the very souls out of the congregation. There were 
wet eyes shining here and there. 

‘*See what we have lost,’’ said this one and -the other. 
“‘One sings like a hired prima donna, the other like St. 
Cecilia herself, because she must.” 

Alice did, indeed, sing with her heart in her voice, a 
happy triumph in every sweet cadence. 

Paul Colby sat sullen and scowling in his crimson-lined 
pew, for he knew that Clay Walters had gauged him, and 
despised him. Clay, on the contrary, listened with 
emotions it was hard to disguise. This singing-bird was 
all his own, for he had asked her to be his wife, and she 
had said Yes. 

So the old doctor had his wish, or would have it, 
shortly, and everybody was happy over the promised 
event save the one whose false words came near to blast- 
ing the fair fame of a noble woman. 


A FIJI HOUSE. 


Tue ordinary Fijian house looks, outside, like a great 
oblong haystack, standing on a mound raised some few 
feet above the surrounding level, with a long ridge-pole 
extending beyond the roof at either gable, its ends some- 
times ornamented with shells. The haystack has a door- 
way or two, with a mat suspended in it. Houses with 
greater pretensions, however, have the walls prettily lat, 
ticed with reeds, and distinct from the roof, which is 
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elaborately thatched, with great projecting eaves. Inside, 
immense posts, usually of vesi wood (Afzelia bijuga), and 
avery ingenious framework, support the roof. The in- 
terior decorations of sinnet (cocoa-nut fibre), always in 
rectilinear patterns—for they do not affect curves—are 
sometimes pretty. The black, squared lintels of the doors 
are the stems of tree-ferns. On a great shelf overhead is 
stored the family /au, a convenient Fijian word equiva- 
lent to the Italian roba. Here it comprises their fishing- 
gear, huge rolls of ¢tappa, or native cloth, mats, immense 
pottery vessels, and the like. The shelves were also 
handy in war-time as a point of vantage whence you 
could conveniently spear your neighbor as he entered, 
and before his eyes became used to the subdued light. 
The floor is strewn with mats, on which you recline, and 
is usually raised a foot or so toward one end, which en- 
ables you to take a graceful attitude, leaning on your 
elbow. Cooking is done in a little hut outside, or some- 
times there is a great fireplace on the floor, confined by 
four logs, the smoke finding its way out through the 
lofty roof. As you enter the house, you find the mats 
being swept, or fresh ones unrolled and laid down. Your 
traps are brought up from the boat, and if this happens 
to have grounded half a mile from the shore, you have 
perhaps yourself been carried to land by these willing 
giants. A few words are exchanged with the village chief 
or your host for the time being—far too few, tomy mind, 
even for politeness. The silent séance then till supper 
came, and, indeed, after, surrounded by those pleasant 
and dignified faces, for whom I was necessarily dumb, 
was often very irksome. Supper, however, comes at last, 
provided from the materials before mentioned, and sup- 
plemented, perhaps, by an offering of fish or turtle. Theo 
latter sounds sybaritic, but it is very far from being a 
delicacy when badly cooked, and still less so when not 
quite fresh. And there is, of course, as accompaniment, 
the ever-present and ready-cooked yam, or kumara (sweet- 
potato), or dalo (an arum root), or bread-fruit, or casava 
(manioc), I think I have arranged them approximately, 
according to their insipidity and unsatisfying qualities. I 
tried hard to appreciate these famous vegetables, whose 
very names recall endless picturesque and savage asso- 
ciations ; but I never succeeded, and hardly know which 
I disliked the least. 


REASON IN ANIMALS, 


In India I had a small rough terrier who, when a bone 
was given to it, was sent to eat it on the gravel drive 
under an open porch in front of the bungalow. On 
several occasions two crows had made an attempt to 
snatch the dainty morsel, but their plans were easily de- 
- feated by ‘‘ Topsy’s” growls and snapping teeth. Away 
flew the crows to the branch of a tree near by. Aftera 
few moments of evident discussion, they proceeded to 
carry out the plan of attack. One crow flew down to the 
ground and gave a peck at the end of the dog’s tail. 
“Topsy ” at once turned to resent this attack in the rear, 
whilst the other crow flew down and bore the bone away 
in triumph. 

The same dog had a favorite resting-place in an easy- 
chair, and was very often deprived of it by a dog which 
came as visitor to the house. ‘‘ Topsy” did not approve 
of this, and her attempts to regain her seat were met with 
growls and bites. This justified an act of eviction, and 
‘the busy little brain decided on a plan. The next day, 
as usual, the intruder established himself in the chair, 
which was close to the open door. ‘ Topsy” looked on 
for a moment, then flew savagely out of doors, barking 
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at a supposed enemy. Out ran the other dog to discover 
what was up, and back came ‘‘ Topsy” to take possessio« 
of her coveted seat. The other dog came slowly back, 
and curled himself up in a far-off corner. 


TUMBLERS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 


THE glasses we now know as ‘‘ tumblers ” differ widely 
from the drinking-vessels to which the name was first 
applied. These appear to have been of metal or wood, 
and from their peculiar shape seem to have served as 
perpetual reminders to ‘‘ pass the bottle.” One author- 
ity says they were called ‘‘tumblers” because ‘they 
could not be set down, except on the side, when empty,” 
and another derives their name from ‘their original 
shape, rounded at the bottom, so that they tumbled over 
unless they were carefully set down.” Professor Max 
Miiller possesses a set of silver tumblers which, when 
emptied and placed on the table mouth downward, im- 
mediately revert to their original position, as if asking ta 
be refilled. They must be constructed upon the same 
principle as the toy known as the Tombola, or Chinese 
Mandarin, which, having the centre of gravity in the 
base, will always try to regain its original position, how- 
ever much the equilibrium is disturbed. Tumblers were 
probably introduced into England from Germany, for 
goblets of wood, rounded at the base, so that they read- 
ily tumble over, are still made in that country, and often 
bear an inscription which may be translated : 


“Lay me down when empty 
Vl stand again when full.” 


AL-BIRUNIT'S INDIA. 


Ir has often been said that India has no history and no 
historians. We look in vain through the ancient Sanskrit 
literature for any Herodotus or Thucydides. The very 
idea of chronicling the events of the day or gathering the 
recollections of the past seems never to have entered the 
Hindoo mind, and their ancient chronology is scarcely 
more than astronomical mythology. 

The historical growth of Indian literature, religion and 
philosophy would, indeed, have remained a perfect rid” 
dle but for the few glimpses which we are able to catch 
of the real history of the country through other nations 
which were brought in contact with it. These are the 
Greeks, the Chinese and the Arabs, whose successive ac- 
counts run like three broad bands of longitude across 
the ill-defined map of ancient India. * 

The Greeks do not tell us very much of what they saw 
of India, either before or after Alexander’s invasion. We 
may, indeed, gather from Hecatzus (z. c. 549-486) that 
India existed, and that its chief river, the Indus, had a 
name of Sanskrit origin. We know, therefore, that San- 
skrit was the spoken language of India in the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. But even that name had clearly passed through 
Persian channels before it reached Hecatwus, for it is 
only in Persian that the initial s of Sindhu, the river, 
could have been changed into #4, and afterward beer 
dropped. Herodotus, also, mentions some Indian names 
—such as the Gandurii, the Gandharas of the Veda— 
which clearly show that at this time the peoples, rivers 
and mountains of India had names which find their ex- 
planation in Sanskrit only. 

With Alexander's expedition we might have hoped that 
the full light of history would have burst upon India. 
But most of the works written by Alexander’s compan. 
ions have been lost, and even the work of Megasthenes, 
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who staid as Ambassador at Palimbothra, the modern 
Patna, at the Court of King Sandracottus, has been pre- 
served to us in fragments only. Still the date of Sandra- 
eottus—in Sanskrit Chandragupta—has proved the sheet- 
anchor of ancient Indian chronology, and has once for all 
fixed the date of Chandragupta and of his grandson, the 
great Buddhist monarch Asoka, in the fourth and third 
centuries B. Cc. 

Ths next witnesses to the actual state of political, 
social and religious life in India are the Chinese. Bud- 
dhism had been 


Avicenna —i. e., Abu Ali Ibn Sina—declined the same 
honor, and remained at home. During the thirteen years 
that Al-Biruni spent in India, he devoted himself sedu- 
lously to the study of Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature. 
He does not use the name “ Sanskrit,” but calls the lan- 
guage of India, both literary and vernacular, Hindi, i.e., 
Indian ; the fact being that Sanskrit was not yet used as 
a proper name of the ancient Jiterary idiom. What pro- 
gress Al- Biruni made in bis studies seems somewhat 
doubtful. It is clear that he depended chiefly on the 
assistance of his 
pandits, like many 


adopted as a third 
State religion in 
China in the first 
century a.D. From 
that time the reli- 
gious intercourse 
between China 
and India was 
never entirely in- 
terrupted. Bud- 
dhist priests trav- 
eled from India to 
China, and pious 
pilgrims went 
from China to 
India as the holy 
land of their re- 
ligion. Some of 
these pilgrims 
have left very full 
descriptions of 
what they saw 
and did in India, 
the most import- 
ant being those by 
Fa-hian (399-414 
a D.), Hiouen- 
thsang (629-645), 
I-tsing (673-695), 
and Khi-nie, who 
visited India in 
the year 964, at 
the head of three 
hundred pilgrims. 
Most of these 
travels and diaries 
have been trans- 
lated into French 
and English by 
Remusat, Stanislas 
Julien, Beal and 
Legge ; and they 
five us a picture 
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| Sanskrit scholars 
of more recent 
times, and that all 

we can assert with 
safety is that he 
was able to direct 
and to check their 
labors. With all 
that, Al-Biruni was 

a@ most exceptional 
man for his time, 

a@ man of wide 
sympathies, a trun 
philosopher and 
acute observer. 
Al-Biruni, how- 
ever, to quote 
Prof. Sachau’s 
words, ‘“con- 
vinced that those 
who want to meet 
the Hindoos on 
the battleground 
of intellectual 
warfare, and to 
deal with them in 
the spirit of just- 
ice and equity, 
must first learn 
all that is pecu- 
liar to them in 
manners and cus- 
toms as well as 
their general 
modes of thought, 
produced a com- 
prehensive de- 
scription of Indi- 
an civilization, al- 
ways struggling 
to grasp its very 
essence, and de- 
picting it with 


ing the Middle 
Ages of which we 
should have had 
no idea if we had been restricted to Indian sources 
alone. 

More important, however, than the descriptions of 
these Greek and Chinese authors, is the account of 
India written by Al-Biruni in the year 1030 a.p., and 
now published for the first time by Prof. Sachan, of Ber- 
lin, Al-Biruni was a native of Khwarizm, the modern 
Khiva, born in 973. He had devoted himself to the 
study of astronomy and philosophy, and when Khiva was 
taken by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna in 1017, Al-Biruni 
was induced to accompany him to India. The famous 
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due lights and 
shades, as an im- 
partial spectator.” 
The title of the book tells its own story: ‘‘An accurate 
Description of all the Categories of Indian Thought, as well 
those which are admissible, as those which must be rejected.” 

The existence of this work of Al-Biruni’s has been 
known for many years, and Sanskrit scholars have long 
clamored for its publication and translation. This has 
now been effected by Dr. Edward Sachau. 


IpteneEss is the hotbed of temptation, the cradle of 
disease, the waster of time, the canker-worm of felicity. 


A DESPERATE FOE. 
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A DESPERATE (POE, 


By IsABEL CAMPBELL, 


Sre.ta Bezmont and Ethel Margrave both loved the | 


Same man. Of course, this was an unhappy state of 
affairs, for, as was natural and desirable, Oscar Drum- 
mond’s affections were centred on one. 

It must be confessed that the young man was not ob- 
livious to the fact that Miss Belmont had smiled upon 
him with unusual sweetness and radiance, had turned her 
languishing, dark Southern eyes toward him with marked 
interest, and had even taken the trouble to blush at his 
approach. 

Such agreeable attentions from a beautiful woman 

Vol. XXVI, No. 2—10. 


could scarcely fail to flatter and gratify Oscar Drum- 
mond’s vanity, and they did so, without, however, dis- 
placing the love for his betrothed, which burned in his 
heart with oa steady flame. 

In spite of all his seeming wavering, Ethel held that 
heart in safe-keeping, and in this pleasing certainty she 
was usually content to rest ; nevertheless, she had known 
some moments of jealous pique on the fair Stella’s ac- 
count, though she was far too proud to acknowledge it. 

“Tf he chooses to accept and return Stella Belmont’s 
yery apparent favors, he may do so, without any check 
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from me! J shall never remind him that I have a claim 
upon his undivided attention.” 

And she haughtily raised the pretty, graceful head, 
with its golden rings of fluffy hair drooping around the 
fair, sweet face. 

“He may even make love to her, if he wants to,” she 
added, presently, her voice beginning to falter a little, 
and a suspicious moisture glistening in the eyes. ‘‘ He 
may—but, oh, dear, I wish he wouldn’t !” 

And the crystal teardrops at last overflowed, hanging 
upon the long, curling lashes, and making the blue eyes 
beneath look like violets bathed in dew. 

Miss Belmont thought very differently on the subject, 
as might be supposed. 

‘*Two or three times before,” said Stella, in the retire- 
ment of her own room, ‘‘ I have been opposed, and always 
the other woman was not happy in consequence.” 

And a cruel, unlovely smile played about the coral lips. 
Her tiny mouth was much admired, though its thin lips 
had a peculiar way of drawing themselves out like a red 
line, and almost disappearing from sight. 

At such times, Miss Belmont may have still been 
beautiful, but it was a snake-like, evil beauty, and not 
pleasant to look upon. 

‘* How dure she stand in.my way !” she cried, suddenly 
springing to her feet, as.if'some thought had set fire to a 
train already laid. ‘‘ Why has she not the sense to yield, 
since she must see that I love him, and am not to 
be baffled nor thwarted in my love? Ah, at last my 
heart is conquered! With all my soul and strength I 
love him, my king, my darling! What if they are en- 
gaged !” She gave a short, scornful laugh. ‘‘I have been 
concerned im guch matters before this, and I shall win 
him from her, notwithstanding! Yes, Ethel Margrave, 
you have a desperate foe in me, for I love now as I never 
loved before, and Imean to marry your betrothed hus- 
band !” 

Now, although Oscar Drummond at present gave a good 
deal of his time and attention to another than the person 
to whom they properly belonged, he had no idea, being 
governed by a peculiar sense of justice common to the 
masculine mind under such circumstances, of allowing 
Ethel to enjoy a similar privilege. 

“Ethel, I was surprised to see you at the thcatr: last 
night with Mr. Handscombe !”" he said, with a sombre 
face, and eyes gloomy with displeasure. 

‘Were you, Oscar? IT was not at all surprised to see 
you there with Stella Belmont.” 

‘IT did not know that you wished to go. No arrange- 
ment had been made between us to that effect.” 

‘* Well, you evidently did know that Miss Belmont 
wished to go, and had made the necessary arrangements 
to take her.” 

Oscar flushed slightly, and bit his lip. 

‘““We had driven together in the afternoon,” he said, 
hastily, ‘‘and her aunt invited me to accompany them in 
the evening. That is how I happened to be there.” 

Ethel’s eyes began to flash, and a bright crimson 
mounted to her check. 

‘“*Ah, indeed! So you drove out with her, too ?” 

“Ethel, are you jealous?” he asked, in a provoked 
tone. 

‘Jealous ? Jealous of your devotion to Stella Bel- 
mont? Well, no; I don’t think I am!’ she answered, 
carelessly. 

‘*Oh, then you are so indifferent to my actions that you 
do not care what I do! Perhaps you find Hal Hands- 
combe, and his affairs, much more interesting !” he sud- 
denly burst out, angrily. 


The girl stared at him. ‘Then she laughed softly to 
herself. She was very sweet-tempered, and not ¢ sily 
ruffled. 

‘How unreasonable you are!” she said, smiling inte 
his dark face. ‘‘ First you seem displeased becauso you 
think I am jealous, and then you are angry because I am 
not! The truth is, Iam disposed to be tranquil. When 
you get tired of this flirtation I suppose you'll stop; but, 
in the meantime——” 

“‘In the meantime,” he said, hotly, ‘‘I don’t wish you 
to accept the escort of Mr. Handscombe to the theatre or 
anywhere else !” 

“You don’t know what you are saying! Am TI to re- 
main at home because you are otherwise engaged ? On 
the contrary, I shall accept Jf. Handscombe’s escort, 
or that of any gentleman I please, when you are not at 
hand to oblige !” 

“You keep me bound, then, always to be on hand !” 
he said, with thoughtless irony. 

Ethel sprang to her feet with swift anger flashing from 
her large blue eyes. 

“Sir! Jkeep you bound ? How dare you say so !” 

“There, there, Ethel, don’t say ‘sir,’ to me, nor fly 
into heroics. In these days, high tragedy is out of place, 
you know !” 

“T am sorry if my form of speech is distasteful to 
you,” she replied, coldly. ‘‘I was somewhat startled by 
your unexpected rudeness. However, if the bonds which 
bind you to me are irksome, Mr. Drummond, I hasten to 
release you from them !” 

‘*Ethel, I beg your pardon! I had no intention, dear, 
to be rude. I—I did not mean that——” 

‘* 7 meant what I said, however. Your assiduous atten- 
tions to Miss Belmont have been constantly remarked 
upon, and my forbearance has been criticised to my own 
disadvantage. Our engagement should have ended long 
ago. It is ended now!” 

And she turned and left the room without even looking 
at her lover as she passed. : 
* * * * * * 

‘‘And so your engagement with Miss Margrave is 
broken off !"’ said Stella Belmont, as the luxurious double 
sleigh in which she and Oscar sat glided over the snow. 
“Strange it did not terminate sooner !” 

And she drew her ermine tippet closer around her 
throat. 

‘What do you mean ?” he said, knitting his dark, 
handsome brows. 

“Why, she told a friend of mine—not in confidence, 
but openly, in a crowded drawing-room—that she long 
since had regretted her engagement to you, and meant to 
break it.” 

** Why did you not give me this interesting piece of 
information before, Miss Belmont.” 

“IT! How could J speak of it ? It would have looked 
like mischievous interference,” she said, dropping her 
eyes with seeming confusion. ‘It might even have been 
misinterpreted for Oh, Mr. Drummond, I want to 
stop at this florist’s to get some of those most lovely 
chrysanthemums.” 

His manner was somewhat distraught and disturbed, 
but he took her into the store, and even watched her ad- 
miringly as she dipped down among the sweet-smelling 
blossoms like some beautiful tropical bird. She made 
her choice at last of a golden bunch of the pretty flowers 
and carried them out in her hand. 

As he held the door open for her to step into the sleigh 
one of the horses shied, struck by a wandering snowball, 
and reared violently, causing a little newsboy, who had 
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been standing close by, to slip and fall. In an instant 
Osear had stooped and lifted the child almost from under 
the horse’s feet, as the driver quickly controlled the 
startled animal, and placed him in safety. 

When the young man took his place beside Miss Bel- 
mont, and they drove off, she was deathly pale, leaning 
back upon the cushions with closed eyes, and almost 
fainting. 

‘Why, Miss Belmont, what is it ? Were you so much 
frightened ? Really, there was no danger except to the 
child, and you did not see that.” 

“T saw the danger to you !” she cried, with trembling 
lips. ‘Oh, my darling, you don’t know what a narrow 
escape you had! The horse’s hoof almost grazed your 
head as it came down! Oh, Oscar, my heart stood 
still !’ And she shuddered and clung to his arm. 

Oscar sat perfectly still and silent for a few seconds, 
looking at the girl beside him, with her face not only 
pale now, but white and colorless as marble, and eyes 
closed as if they would never dare look at him again, 
unless 

He suddenly bent forward. : 

‘* And do you really care so much, Stella, that I was in 
danger ? Is that what has blanched your cheek till it is 
like the snow around us ?” he said, softly. 

She flashed one glance at him from under the heavy 
waxen lids—one glance, but it was full of unspeakable 
things. 

“Then, since you value my life so highly, let it be de- 
voted to you!” he cried, quickly. ‘‘ Beautiful Stella, 
wil you be my wife ?” 

His wife? Oh, ring, you merry sleighbells! Shine 
out, bright sun, and kiss the dazzling snow! Join in, 
all happy things, with her secret, joyous song, for she 
had triumphed ! 

She had triumphed, and what mattered it if Ethel’s 
heart, wronged and insulted, was wellnigh breaking in 
its proud anguish ? 

It was soon very widely known that Stella and Oscar 
were to be married. Indeed, the lady took good care 
that it should not be kept a secret, and the time drew 
near for the wedding. 

Oscar was a very attentive lover, perhaps more so than 
when Ethel Margrave was his heart’s choice ; but Stella 
observed, with many a bitter pang, that he had never 
given her one fond word. He never failed to be kind, 
devoted and complimentary, but when loving words and 
endearing epithets were used, they came from her, not 
from him, 

They went to the opera together one night. She was 
more beautiful than usual, radiant in a bewildering gown 
of golden satin and black lace. She was of the magnifi- 
cent type of beauty that could bear elaborate dressing, 
and the great bunch of crimson roses, and the rivers of 
sparkling diamonds around the white throat, only served 
to enhance without overshadowing her loveliness. 

Her manner was gay and playful, but there was a sweet 
gentleness, too, that was altogether fascinating ; indeed, 
she looked so bewitchingly lovely, and was so charming, 
that Oscar was quite carried away, and almost forgot the 
dull, aching pain that had of late been gnawing at his 
heart, in spite of all his efforts to still and queil it. 

As the evening wore on, her interest in the music, 
which had at first seemed as rapt and intense as that of a 
child, began to flag, and she looked round upon the house 
with a pleased curiosity. Before many minutes she gave 
a sharp gasp, which would have been a scream had she 
not checked it by a powerful effort. She had leaned 
forward, with her eyes fastened upon a man, evidently a 


foreigner, who was standing in the side aisle opposite 
The house was crowded, and many were without seats. 

Their eyes met, and the man made a slight motion ot 
the head, as if in recognition, while a sinister smile over- 
spread his dark face. 

Stella Belmont sank back in her chair like one para- 
lyzed, and when Oscar turned in surprise, her face, but a 
few moments ago so bright, so glowing and so sweet, was 
ashen-white, drawn and haggard. 

He sprang to her side. 

“Stella, you are ill !” 

She put out her hand with a strange, piteous gesture. 

‘“©Yes, Iam ill!’ she said, and her voice struck a thrill 
of horror to his heart. ‘‘ Very, very ill! Oh, Oscar, 
take me home !’ 

He hastened to obey her, but she wonld give no ex- 
planation of her sudden attack, neither would she allow 
a physician to be called, insisting that she only needed 
quiet and rest. 

‘*T will leave you, then, to get the rest you need,” he 
said, with kind concern. ‘‘You have overtaxed your 
strength,” And he lightly dropped ‘a kiss on the pale 
cheek as he rose. 

But she clung to his arm, and hung ‘about his neck 
with tearless, sobbing cries, and would not let him go. 

‘Why, Stella! what is it? You are hysterical! Do 
let me send for Dr. Raymond !” 

‘No, no! do not mind me !” 
from him. ‘‘ Yes, you must go ! 
be better by-and-by !” 

But she did not rest. All night she walked the floor of 
her bedroom in a paroxysm of despair and fury, too 
frenzied even to think, and only yielding to repose when 
exhaustion overcame her weary body. 

Oscar came back early next morning to inquire for her. 
He did not need to ring, for a servant was polishing the 
doorbell, and admitted him at once. He had scarcely 
entered the parlor when the sound of voices fell upon 
his ear. It came from the library, which was only sepa- 
rated from the drawing-room by a curtained arch. 

“But what is your game, my dear ?”’ spoke a man’s 
voice, in dulcet Italian tones, and a manner insolently 
good-natured. ‘‘That handsome fellow I saw in the box 
with you—who is he ?” 

Stella stamped her foot on the carpeted floor. 

“Don’t dare to speak of him!” she cried, fiercely. 

‘©Oh, yes, I will! I wish to know what your inten- 
tions are with regard to him! Is it another flirtation, my 
beautiful star, and is he another victim—poor wretch ?” 

“‘T thought you were dead. I read of your death in an 
Italian newspaper. Iwas soon to be his wife.” 

‘¢And I’m just in time to spoil your plans. Dear me, 
I am sorry to be so disobliging! But tell me—do you 
really care for him ? I will be interested to learn, you 
know, if you are a heart, after all!” 

“Care for him! Yes, as deeply do I love him as I hate 
you—you can fathom the depth of my love by that!” 

“Ah, my clever Stella! You always had a sharp wit.” 

“How much money do you want ?” she said, wearily, 
throwing a purse on the table beside him. ‘‘ There, take 
it, and leave me!” 

“Money !’ he said, with theatrical indignation. ‘‘ Yov 
insult me! No, my beauty, it is your fair face I want for 
a new picture. I thought, as I watched you last night, 
what a glorious ‘Judith’ you would make. Nose not 
quite Jewish enough, but that can be remedied—spoiled 
for the occasion, I should say, for yours is perfect ! When 
will you come to my studio? I have just found a fine 
workshop—rather rickety, my dear, and not altogether 


she said, tearing herself 
I will rest, and I will 
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suitable for your refined sensibilities, but with an excel- 
lent light, a heavenly light, one might say, for it’s about 
six flights from the ground, and no elevator! When 
may I expect you, Stella ?” 

A peculiar change had come over the girl as he spoke ; 
a startled, triumphant look grew on her face, and her 
voice was eager and vibrating as she answered him: 

“To help you with your picture, Alonzo? Oh, surely, 
I will lose no time for that! To-day, if you like.” 

A moment’s silence followed, and just as Oscar, who 
had listened in 
amazement as one 
spellbound, 
moved to make 
his presence 
known, or to 
leave the house 
unseen, he scarce 
knew which, the 
strange visitor 
gave an amused, 
tinging laugh. 

“Bravo! Well 
done, most devot- 
ed of wives!’ he 
said, still laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I shall be 
prepared for you 
this afternoon, 
and this is my 
address. In the 
meantime, I shall 
be occupied in 
trying to guess 
the reason of this 
unusually dutiful 
and wifely con- 
duct.” 

And he left the 
room by its own 
door. Of course 
Stella’s purse 
went too, but it 
was evidently not 
@ mysterious dis- 
appearance, for 
she showed no 
surprise at miss- 
ing it. 

The girl closed 
the door after her 
unwelcome guest 
with a fierce bang. 

“Ah, would 
that we were both 
in his own Italy, 


as deadly and silent to use it! But I am indeed desper- 
ate now, and I shall find a weapon even sharper than the 
ready wit he spoke of to remove this new’obstacle from 
my path! Oh, Oscar, my beloved, what would I not 
risk for you!” 

She raised her hand, pushed aside the curtain, and 
walked into the drawing-room. Then she stood with 
dilated - eyes,- speechless~ as one: struck dumb, before 
her lover, Oscar Drummond. 


: THE T£TE-NOIRE PASS.—SEE PAGE 151. 
as when my girl- . 


ish madness put this chain around my neck !” slie cried. 
‘Would we were there, where one of my diamonds would 
more than pay for a noiseless, deadly stiletto, with a hand 
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‘This man, then, is your husband, Stella ?” he said, 
quietly. 

“Yes, but I thought him dead! For years I thought 
him dead, Oscar! Oh, you believe this ?” 

‘*Yes, I believe that. But now ?” 

‘* Now! Now,” she said, wildly, ‘‘he shail be dead ! 
Icannot give you up! I wilinot! With my own hand 
shall I hurl this intruder from our path !” 

“Oh, hush! You rave! You know not what you 
say !” he cried, aghast, looking at her with horrified eyes. 

“You turn from 
me! You wel- 
come this hus- 
band who puts 
an end to our 
union! Oh, I 
read it in your 
face! You will 
be glad to return 
to Ethel Margrave 
again |” 

He colored 
slightly, but did 
not flinch at her 
words. 

“Stella, Iwould 
have married you. 
I meant to do so. 
You cannot ac- 
cuse me of fail- 
ing in what I felt 
Iowed you, but 
—I loved Ethel 
Margrave through 
it all, and you 
knew it!” 

She gave a cry 
like 3 wild ani- 
mal, wounded to 
the heart. Then 
she reeled, and 
would have fallen 
to the floor had 
not he caught her 
and borne her to 
a sofa, calling for 
assistance as he 
did so. 

Poor, miserable 
Stella! Even her 
fatal beauty de- 
serted her at the 
last. The doc- 
tors said she died 
of apoplexy, and 
Alonzo waited for 
his model in vain. 

Some weeks had gone by before Oscar Drummond ven- 
tured to call upon Ethel Margrave—before he even took 
courage to avow his remorseful penitence for the wrong 
he had done her. Ethel saw it all in his pale, worn face 
before he spoke a word, and her tender little heart, 
steeled to severity as it was, melted at the sight. 

“You, too, have suffered!” she said, giving him her 
hand with a gentle pity. 

‘Yes, Ethel, it is true that I have suffered, but I have 
deserved it all, while your suffering was a martyrdom ! 
Oh, my dear love, my compassionate angel, can you ever 
forgive me?” 


t 
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‘I forgive you,” she said, softly, coming to bis side. 

“‘My darling, I have loved you through it all!” he 
whispered, and then he stopped and shuddered. ‘‘ Those 
were the last words I said to her, speaking of you, love !” 
he said, sadly. ‘‘ Ethel, I think they killed her!’ 

‘“Ah, how she must have loved you! I pity her, and 
forgive her, too! But, Oscar,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘the words which were death to her are life ta 
me, for, dearest, I own your love.” 

And as he folded her in his arms her head dropped 
upon his breast as some storm-tossed dove flies to its 
haven of rest. 


TO MY LADY 
By HERMAN MERIVALE. 


Taxa, lady, to thy snowy breast 
The soft perfume ‘ 
Of the poor wild-flower plainly drest— 
The heather-bloom. 


The choice exotie’s varied hues, 
Hot-housed and nursed, 

Let all thine eager rivals choose; 
Choose thou the first. 


Where culture sows her proudest crop 
Of colors rare, 

Bear thou that simple diamond-drop 
Of native air, @ 


It sprang upon the purple side 
Of northern hill, 

Where by its parted root there glide 
Sweet waters still. 


So, while in scenes of noisy wealth 
Your rivals grew, 

Elastie in the lands of health 
Were nurtured—you. 


The feet that kissed the quivering moor 
With fairy touch, 

And to the thin plank’s trust secure 
Returned as much; 


The hand that, browned of wind and sun, 
Recked naught of glove, 

And, London-vailed, wears only one 
Plain sign of love! 


The heart that drew the pulse of truth 
From God's profound, 

And finds no single faith of youth 
Or hushed or drowned: 


These are thy jewels, lady mine: 
Through the full room 

Thou lov’st me in that charm of thine, 
The heather-bloom. 


GUATEMALA. 


Tue early Spanish conquerors included in the King- 
dom of Guatemala the whole region between the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec and that of Darien, a territory consider- 
ably larger in extent, both northward and southward, 
than is comprised in all the five Central American Re- 
publics of to-day. The name of Guatemala, however, is 
now restricted to the northernmost of these republics. 
Its extent is variously stated by the best authorities at 
about 40,000 or 50,000 square miles, and the population 
at 1,200,000 or 1,500,000 ; but as there are no proper sur- 
veys, and no trustworthy census of the Indian tribes, it is 
impossible to speak accurately on these points. It ap- 


pears certain, however, that, while Guatemala is equaled, | different type to that of the modern Indians. 


if not surpassed, in size by both Honduras and Nicara- 
gua, its population is about as great as that of the other 
four republics combined. On the Pacific it las a coast- 
line of 180 miles, while on the Atlantic it possesses barely 
fifty miles of seaboard, being wedged in between British 
Honduras on the northwest and the Republic of Hondu- 
ras on the east. The Cordillera, broken into several 
more or less parallel ranges, attains a mean height of 
about 7,000 feet, with a steep slope toward the Pacific, 
interrupted by many volcanoes, and a gently terraced in- 
cline on the Atlantic side. 

The ports on the Pacific are mere open roadsteats, but 
the principal one, San José, already possesses the advan- 
tage of a railway connecting it with the City of Guate- 
mala, about fifty miles distant. It is in contemplation to 
construct a railway from the capital to the Atlantic, but 
up to the present time only a few miles have been lail 
inland from Puerto Barrios, and this spot appears to 
have been badly selected for the terminus, inasmuch as 
there is no shelter or depth of water, and the site of the 
proposed city is an uninhabitable swamp. Yet only 
three miles to the westward there is a fine natural harbor 
at Santo Tomas. 

At present, foreign trade finds its chief communication 
at Livingston, at the mouth of the Rio Dulce, the prin- 
cipal waterway into the interior. But the time may 
come when the fertile plains of Central America will be 
the garden and orchard of the United States, not neces- 
sarily by annexation, but by commercial intercourse. 
Sugar, coffee, chocolate and india-rubber can be raised 
there cheaper and better than in any other country, to 
say nothing of oranges, bananas, pineapples and other 
tropical fruits so largely in demand. Yet, of the present 
imports, the United States contributes less than a third 
part of what England sends, her share amounting to 
more than that received from all other countries put 
together. . 


AMERICAN MUMMIES. 


THERE is wow av San Francisco a collection of newly 
found mummies, forming one of the most remarkable 
discoveries ever made in America. The mummies differ 
from Egyptian ones in that they are generally quite 
naked, only a few having a loose covering, and they have 
evidently undergone no process of embalming. The 
flesh is so thoroughly dried that it resembles parchment, 
and the corpses are very light. The mummies were 
found by a party of American gold-seekers in one of 
numerous branches of the Sierra Madre Mountains, near 
the Gila, in Arizona. 

One day the gold-seekers discovered a cave, the en- 
trance to which was closed with a kind of cement very 
hard to break. Forcing an entrance, the men found 
themselves in a kind of antechamber, 30 feet lony, hewn 
out of the living rock. This led into a large hall, in 
which were lying a number of dried-up corpses. The 
discoverers at once set to work to transport the mum- 
mies to the nearest railway station, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the Apache Indians, who soon heard of the dis- 
covery, and considered the remains to be those of their 
gods. All the mummies were safely removed to San 
Francisco, where they excite great interest in scientific 
circles. 

The most remarkable among them is that of a mother 
with her child, which lie together in a loose covering. 
Another is the corpse of a woman with small feet, arched 
insteps, long, shapely hands, and the whole figure of a 
The hair 
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of this mummy is long, black, and not in the least 
spoiled. The remains of its covering is of a blue color, 
and quite different in material from the cloth that covers 
other mummies. Very interesting is the mummy of a 
man in a sitting posture. It is of gigantic proportions, 
with broad and powerful chest. The gristly parts of the 
ears and nose are quite recognizable, and the head is 
covered with bushy black hair. The eyebrows are 
sharply defined, and the dry and hard tongue protrudes 
between the teeth. 

The members of the Scientific Society of San Francisco 
unanimously believe these mummies to be those of the 
ancient Aztecs. The corpses of the women and of the 
young men show all the physical peculiarities ‘said to 
have distinguished that once numerous race. The high 
eheek bones and slanting eyes, thick skin, black hair 
and general size (about 5 feet 3 inches) all agree, The 
mummies will shortly be forwarded to the Eastern States. 


OVER THE TETE-NOIRE. 


By Mary Titrcomp. 


To Look upon Mont Blane, encircled by his wonder- 
ful aiguilles and glaciers, is the crowning purpose of 
every Swiss tour. Yet the near view of the huge dome, 
as seen from Chamonix, above which it looms majestic- 
ally, is so vast as to be incomprehensible at first, and is 
often disappointing on this account. It is in the ap- 
proaches to the beautiful valley lying at the north- 
western base of the Mont Blane range that the Alpine 
Monarch and his stately retinue are seen to the best 
advantage. ; 

So magnificent and variea is the scenery surrounding 
the whole range, that each visitor feels convinced, what- 
ever route he has selected, that the finest views have 
been vouchsafed to him. And this is true, insomuch as 
every view, having its own peculiar charm, is the best at 
different times, according as moods and feelings vary. 

It is not strange, but only curiously natural, that every 
tourist, in comparing experiences with others, should 
indulge the private belief that his own chosen line of 
travel possessed extraordinary advantages, which his 
friend—though he may not whisver -his to him—unfor- 
tunately lost, in selecting another route. 

Our little party of three had decided to go to Martigny, 
and, if possible, to enter the Valley of Chamonix by way 
of the Téte-Noire Pass, or the Col de Balme. It was, 
however, so late in the season, and the time of one of our 
number so limited, that we were not without fears of a 
disappointing result. 

The Téte-Noire is one of the comparatively low Alpine 
passes, and one of the few among the Pennine Alps over 
which a carriage-road has been made. The Col de Balme 
has only a bridle-path. 

All the Alpine passes involve a long ascent, and a long 
descent on the opposite side, although the track is 
usually carried over the lowest part of the depression. 
The necessities of war and commerce must have led the 
ancient Romans, as well as other nations in the vicinity 
of the great Alpine ranges, to seek the easiest routes for 
crossing these huge barriers. Yet many passes are thou- 
sands of feet high ; and the Romans, who, doubtless, 
were among the first to use them, naturally applied to 
them the term mons, which, more or less modified, is 
still prefixed to the ancient name, although only a pass 
and not a peak may be indicated. 

Mont Cenis, Mont St. Bernard, Mont Genévra, Monte 
San Gottardo, noted names, belong solely to the pass, in 
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each case, there being no single peak of the same de- 
signation. In French the word col (neck) is usually ap- 
plied to these mountain routes. 

The Alpine passes are numbered by the hundreds. 
Comparatively few—something like sixty—are traversed 
by carriage-roads. Generally the narrowest possible, 
they are, nevertheless, constructed with immense labor, 


and often in a wonderfully ingenious manner — zigzag 


stairways, climbing up the mountain-side, hewn out of 
solid rock, turning and twisting this way and that, with 
searcely an inch to spare. 

Even the iron horse has pierced his way through mount- 
ains, making passes stupendous to the very thought ; and 
no one who has shot through the tunneled darkness of 
Mont Cenis, or felt the strange sinking of the spiral 
deseents of St. Gotthard, will ever forget the sensations. 

Over many passes there are only bridle-paths ; hun- 
dreds have but a footpath, and other hundreds rise into 
the region of perpetual snow, and cannot be traversed 
without crossing broad glaciers and vast fields ‘of snow. 
These glacier routes are trodden by comparatively few 
tourists, and those only who are strong and accustomed 
to rough foot - travel should venture upon them, even 
with trusty guides. 

They are full of difficulties and dangers from down- 
falls of ice and stones, huge rifts and loosening masses of 
snow, crevasses and chasms of unsearchable depths. 

It seems wonderful, when we consider into what upper 
regions these passes stretch, and what obstacles are con- 
quered in going over them. One of the loftiest in the 
Monte Rosa range is the Lys Joch, between Zermatt and 
the Val de Lys, 14,050 feet high; and the Sesia Pass 
rises nearly 400 feet higher. The latter is considered 
very dangerous even for experts, although, under pe- 
culiarly favorable circumstances, two English ladies sue- 
ceeded in crossing it in 1869. 

Among the difficult glacier passes over the Mont Blane 
range from Chamonix, are the Col du Géant (11,033 feet), 
the Col de Triolet (12,162 feet), and the Col de Miaga 
(11,076 feet). The hazardous Col d’Argentidre (11,555 
feet) leads from Chamonix to Orsiéres, and the Col de 
Trélatéte (11,424 feet) to the Allée Blanche, on the 
Italian side of the range. All these dizzy heights, and 
scores of others, reach into the region of perpetual snow. 

Many lower passes are traversed with comparative ease 
on muleback. The famous great St. Bernard route, from 
Martigny to Aosta, has only a bridle-path over the higher 
portion, at the summit of which, 8,120 feet above the 
sea, the Hospice is situated. The dangers of this route 
from blocking snows are well known. The Joch Pass 
(7,244 feet), from Meiringen to Engelberg, may be crossed 
on muleback ; so, also, the Gemmi (7,553 feet), from Leuk 
to Kandersteg ; the Grimsel (7,103 feet), from Meiriugen 
to the Rhone Glacier ; the Col de Balme (7,224 feet), from 
Trient to Argentiére, and many others whose names are 
familiar, and over whose picturesque heights travelers 
often choose to walk. 

Among the more frequented of those passes practica- 
ble for carriages are the St. Gotthard (6,936 feet), from 
Hospenthal to Airolo ; the Simplon (6,595 feet), from Brieg 
to Domo d’Ossola ; the Furka (7,992 feet), from Hospen- 
thal to Obergestelen ; the Spliigen (6,946 feet), between 
Spligen and Lake Como ; the Brunig (3,396 feet), on the 
route from Lucerne to Brienz; the Téte-Noire (4,003 
feet), between Martigny and Chamonix; the Bernina 
(7,658 feet), from Pontresina to Poschiavo ; the San Ber- 
nardo (6,768 feet), from Spligen to Bellinzona. 

Pre-eminent among these for grand and wonderfully 
varied scenezy is the St. Gotthard, the carriege-road cver 
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which was finished > 7 The Téte-Noire, 
in 1832, a work of ~ whose strict geo- 
twelve years. It graphical bounds 
is nearly 19 feet lie between Chaté- 
wide, constructed lard and Trient, 
in the most solid does not, in 
manner, and pro- height, rank with 
tected by tunnels hundreds of other 
and galleries in passes, but the 
exposed por- ease with which it 
tions. may be traversed 
By this road the in fine weather, 
traveler passes and its uninter- 
from the wildest rupted succession 
Swiss scenery to of picturesque 
the soft luxuri- views, have made 
ance of the Italian it a great favorite 
valleys—a_ transi- * with tourists. 
tion which seems It was early on 
marvelous. The the morning of 
St. Gotthard Rail- November 20th 
way, opened in that our little 


MONT BLANC FROM CHAMONIX. 


1882, grand as it party hastened 
is, does not, of course, give opportunity for the finest ; through the dimly lighted halls of the Trois Rois Hotel 
views. at Bale to the breakfast-room, only to find it dark and 


Among the imposing views on the Simplon Pass is the | deserted, with no sign of the six-o’clock meal so care- 
Ravine of Gondo, one of the wildest, grandest gorges in | fully ordered the night before. 
the Alps. The Via Mala, on the Spligen, is another stu- “Out of season” as it was for traveling Alpward, that 
pendous gorge, on each side of which the limestone rocks | circumstance had increased, rather than lessened, our 
rise almost perpendicularly to a height of 1,600 feet. comfort up to this time, for choice rooms and the best of 

The Furka commands striking views of the Rhone | attendance had been at our service, and uncrowded 
Glacier ; and, indeed, almost every Alpine pass is noted | accommodations in all conveyances. But this morning 
for some special view of grand scenery. nobody seemed astir in the big hotel; nevertheless, our 


THE VILLAGE AND GLACIER OF ARGENTIEBE. 


intention to take the first 
train for Martigny was un- 


moved, and persistent efforts, 
at length, produced a break- 


fast very satisfactory, and sup- 


plemented by ample apologies. 


Our route lay through Berne, whence, by way of Frei- 
burg to Lausanne, we caught most charming views of the 
Bernese Alps—visions of ‘beauty which lingered in mem- 
ory, half fixed, half fitful, until for ever imprinted there 


‘by a later and longer sur- 
vey. Vevey, in Summer 
verdure, flashed before our 
eyes; the blue waters of 
Lake Leman opened, with 
the Savoy Mountains be- 
yond ; the snowclad Dent 
du Midi rising pre-eminent 
in beauty ; on, through the 
Rhone Valley, with a suc- 
cession of high peaks, pic- 
turesque old towns, and 
-vine- clad hills, we reach, 
-at length, the little town of 
Martigny, just as the un- 
clouded sun begins to sink 
‘beneath the horizon. 
Visitors were few at that 
‘season, but travelers are 
easily recognized, and, after 
"a moment’s delay, we were 
driving toward our hotel. 
A porter, who had poised 
himself on the carriage- 
step with an _ instinctive 
comprehension that we 
were ‘pilgrims and _ stran- 
gers,” turned, and, pointing 
with his outstretched hand, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Jungfrau !”’ 
We looked in the direc- 
‘tion indicated. Whether or 
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‘z my 


THE MER DE GLACE. 


ICE-NEEDLES ON THE MER DE GLACE. 
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no it was the fa- 
mous Jungfrau, 
we knew _ not. 
What we saw was 
a far-away sum- 
mit, reaching into 
cloudland, glory- 
crowned with 
the golden radiance of the setting 
sun; @ snowy peak, glowing in 
the rich, warm, lingering sun- 
shine—a picture never to be for- 
gotten. 

It was pleasant to hear the 
broken English of our good Swiss 
landlady ; to see the fire of big 
logs quickly kindled in our room ; 
to take a sort of tea-dinner in ao 


snug little room, with only two other guests—apparently 
Germans—at the further end of the table; and having 
discussed plans for the morrow, to fall quickly into 
the sound slumber induced by wholesome fatigue. 


Martigny is situated in 
the Valley of the Dranse, 
near the confluence of that 
river with the Rhone. A 
. busy little place in Sum- 
mer, being the starting - 
point for travelers over 
the great St. Bernard to 
Aosta, over the Téte-Noire 
and-Col de Balme to Cha- 
monix, and for the pictur- 
esque Val de Bagne; but 
in November it is quiet 
enough. There can never 
be lacking, however, either 
Summer or Winter, the fine 
views of lofty mountain- 
crests. 

Martigny has twice suf-, 
fered a terrible inundation 
—in 1545 and in 1818. The 
Glacier de Giétroz, which 
was the cause of these dis- 
asters, originated high up 
among the defiles of Mont 
Pleureur. Formerly _ this 
glacier extended far down 
into the valley, but in latter 
years it has receded much 
from its old pesition. 

In the Spring of 1818 the 
inhabitants of the Valley of 
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Bagne became alarmed at the low waters of the Dranse at 
a@ season when the stream was usually enlarged by the 
melting snows. The almost-forgotten inundation of 1545, 
caused by the bursting of a lake formed behind the débris 
of a glacier, was recalled to mind. At once a search was 
made, and far up the valley it was discovered that vast | 
masses of the Glacier de Giétroz, with avalanches of 
snow, had formed an immense barrier across a narrow 
part of the valley between Mont Plenreur and Mont Mau- 
voisin, behind which the waters of the Dranse had ac- 
cumulated in a lake over 7,000 feet long. The im- 
pending danger was apparent. The skillful engineer 
consulted at once decided to cut a tunnel through the 
barrier, commencing at a point 60 feet above the level of 
the water, and where the ice was 600 feet in thickness. 

Vhe work began on May 10th—a work attended with 
extraordinary difficulty, suffering and danger; a work 
carried on without intermission, day and night, with un- 
daunted courage and perseverance. Every moment the 
increasing pressure threatened to break down the dam of 
ice ; every moment the rapidly rising waters were hasten- 
ing to a point when work would be both useless and im- 
possible. It was not until the evening of June 13th that 
the opening was finished, and the pent-up waters began 
to flow through. Steadily the lake began to sink, and a 
few days would have sufficed to empty it safely; but the 
swiftly moving cataract melted and broke away large 
portions of the base of the ice-barrier, and at four o’clock 
on the afternoon of June 16th the dam burst. In half 
an hour the great reservoir was empty. In an hour and 
a half the torrent reached Martigny, twenty-four miles | 
distant, bearing with it huge masses of ice, shattered 
houses, trees, timber, cattle and men—and destruction to 
the little town. This devastation, great as it was, would 
have been far more extensive but for the heroism of the 
brave men who tunneled the icy dam at the peril of their 
lives, 

Soon the dangerous barrier began to form again across 
the valley; but another catastrophe was averted by an in- 
genious mechanical contrivance for cutting and removing 
the ice. The height of this inundation at Martigny is 
still shown by marks on the walls of one of the hotels. 

We had been told many times, on our way to Martigny, 
that it was too late to go over the passes. It was true 
that the tourist season was past, and a snowstorm might 
bar the way any day. Not for many years, we. were in- 
formed, had blocking storms been delayed until so late in 
the Fall. But the morning of November. 21st-;was.clear 
and cold, although with a suspicion of snow.in-the atmo- 
sphere. Preparations were quickly. made: a;mountain 
wagonette, a sturdy horse, an intelligent Swiss. driver, 
wraps innumerable, and jugs of hot water, which our 
kind landlady and her maid tucked under our feet at the 
last moment. A loud crack of the whip, and. at eight 
o’clock we are off for Chamonix, over the Téte-Noire, 
amid a little tumult of adieux and many friendly glances. 

We pass through the little village Martigny-le-Bourg, 
and soon cross the River Dranse. We are on the route 
to the great St. Bernard, and presently a road leading 
thither turns to the left. Along the Valley of the Dranse 
are numerous clusters of cottages, and fruit-trees of vari- 
ous kinds, now bare and brown. Lovely as the land- 
scape must be when covered with the rich verdure of 
Summer, on this late Autumn day it presents a clear, 
sharp-cut grandeur which fills us with admiration. The 
ascending road is sheltered by pines and beeches, and 
broad pasture lands appear here and there, where in | 
Summer the flocks and herds of the Swiss find rich 
grazing. 
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As we begin to ascend the Col de la Forclaz, 4,997 feet 
in height, the winding way grows more rugged, though 
small chalets still dot the rocky cliffs—most of them now 
closed, for shepherd and sheep have sought lower pas- 
tures. Rising higher at every turn, we catch lovely 
glimpses of the silvery Rhone, the Dent du Midi, the 
Dent de Morcles, and other glistening summits. Even 
low peaks, whitened by patches of early snow, shine re- 
splendent in variegated beauty. Looking back from the 
upper ridge of the Forclaz, we get, in full magnificence, 
that celebrated view of the Rhone Valley which delights 
the eye of every traveler. A far-reaching panorama of 
beauty it is: the Simplon road stretching along in the 
distance, and scores of snowy Alpine peaks looming up, 
glorious in the morning sunshine. 

We reluctantly lose this scene as we descend into the 
Valley of the Trient ; and we pass with regret, also, the 
bridle-path leading to the Col de Balme, for we covet the 
one view, grand and comprehensive, which that route 
gives on a cloudless day—the Valley of Chamonix, with 
Mont Blane visible from base to summit, guarded by at- 
tendant peaks, and the icy glaciers streaming down the 
mountain-sides. This magnificent sight bursts upon the 
vision at a height of about 7,000 feet, and compensates 
for a long stretch of way on the Col de Balme route, 
which is comparatively uninteresting. 

Still further to our left is the Glacier du Trient, the 
most northern glacier of the Mout Blane range, and 
which a good walker could reach in an hour's time. 
Soon we come to a small chalet, which shows signs of 
habitation ; and though one man and a shy boy prove to 
be its only occupants, we are supplied with glasses of 
milk, most delicious and refreshing. 

We descend the Forclaz by winding ways, past the 
little hamlet of Trient, into the wide valley, where the 
road turns into dark but beautiful forests ; and soon we 
reach the base of the sombre mountain, whose overhang- 
ing rocks, black as night, present the grand but gloomy 
front which gives this pass its name, the Téte-Noire. 
Hundreds of feet down the dark abyss, on whose verge 
our horse treads with wary step, leaps the noisy Trient, 
roaring on its rocky way toward the Rhone. 

Our arrival at the Hétel de la Téte-Noire—the summit 
of the pass, and our resting and dining-place—causes a 
little flutter of excitement, for there is evidently no pre- 
paration for guests, though quite as evidently our coming 
is a welcome event. The visitors’ parlor and dining-room 
are ‘‘closed for the, season”; but while such rcfresh- 
ments as are attainable are being improvised, we take our 
seat among the rocks and waterfalls, the shrubs and the 
still-blooming flowers. The scenery all about is wildly 
beautiful, and nothing disturbs the quiet enjoyment of it. 

One of the characteristic features of these sub-Alpine 
regions, from 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea, is the 
prevalence of vast forests of coniferous trees — pine, 
spruce and fir. These trees are most important in pro- 
tecting the valleys from avalanches, and from the disas- 
trous effects of heavy rains. Where the forests have been 
cut down too freely, every rivulet becomes a torrent, 
which, pouring down the slopes, unimpeded, devastates 
the valleys below. 

Our wanderings in search of the delicate blossoms hid- 
den beneath moss, leaves and old stumps are cut short 
by a clear blast from an Alpine horn—the call to dinner. 
The quaint old kitchen has been metamorphosed into a 
temporary dining-room, and the miscellaneous occupants 
have disappeared. We are hungry, and the somewhat 
rough surroundings do not interfere with our enjoyment 
of the meal. With invigorated spirits, and fortified 
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against the increasing cold by additional wraps and re- 
newed jugs of hot water, we are soon seated iu our tongh 
little wagonette, and our horse slowly treading the narrow 
Téte-Noire Pass. 

At every turn of our zigzag path—which at special 
points is guarded by fences, but usually runs along an 
unprotected edge — views wild and grand are disclosed. 
On one side, the jagged, precipitous heights, to which 
some straggling pines tenaciously cling, loom perpendic- 
ularly above onr heads ; on the other is the gaping ravine 
into whose black depths one false step of our trusty 
horse, or one false move of our watchful driver, would 
hurl us to instant destruction. We hold our breath as 
we glance shudderingly into the yawning gulf from the 
narrow edge, where there seems but an inch between us 
and death. We would choose to trust our own feet, but 
the quiet face and calm words of our guide reassure us, 
imparting a curiously mingled feeling of safety and dan- 
ger. But presently, the icy ascent growing more slip- 
pery, we gladly comply with his request, and clamber out 
of the wagon. He has long been walking with his hand 
on the bridle; but we can scarcely tread the treacherous 
rocks, and the strnggling horse finds a foothold with diffi- 
culty. 

Soon the dark cliffs jut out directly in front of us, clos- 
ing up, as it appears at first, the way onward. The old 
and dangerous Maurais Pas, descending from this point, 
has been abandoned, but high above a tunnel is hewn in 
the solid side of the Téte-Noire, known here as La Roche 
Percée. 

A musical shout from our guide as we enter is re- 
echoed through the tunneled cavern, raising in our minds 
the query, ‘* What would be done should we chance to 
meet some vehicle in our narrow way ?’ Fortunately, 
this was a problem we were not called to solve. More- 
over, the sublime dangers near at hand do not shut our 
eyes to sublime beauties in the distance, and each snow- 
capped summit is a dazzling revelation. 

Passing Chatelard, just half way between Martigny 
aud Chamonix, we cross the Eau-Noire over a bridge 
which marks the boundary line between Switzerland and 
Savoy. The stream careers wildly over the rocks, now 
through picturesque ravines, and now through the dis- 
mal depths of the black gorge. We ascend to Valorcine, 
the largest village in the Eau-Noire Valley, where our 
attention is directed to the church, protected against 
avalanches by a huge bulwark of masonry. Still ascend- 
ing, our way leads sometimes through lonely valleys 
bounded by pine-clad peaks, sometimes through wild 
glens, where the distant roaring of cataracts falls on the 
ear, and sometimes over rough, broken fragments of 
rocks. Now and then, between opening cliffs, we see a 
foreshadowing of coming glories, like white clouds float- 
ing above the black precipices. 

At length the summit of the Col de Montets (4,741 
feet) is gained, where bursts upon us a grand view of the 
Mont Blane range, with the marvelous Aiguilles—Dru, 
Midi, Tour, Moine, Géant, Verte and all the rest—clus- 
tering about the rounded dome of the Monarch, and the 
huge glaciers flowing down into the Vale of Chamonix. 
It was bewildering. Such vastness cannot be taken into 
the mind at once. We could not even remember, then, 
that the Mont Blane range lay between the parallel Val- 
leys of Chamonix and the Allée Blanche ; that the grand 
central dome overtopped all his companions by nearly 
2,000 feet; that of the almost numberless Aiguilles in 
this range, comparatively few were known by distinct 
names ; that among the hundreds of Alpine glaciers the 
most noted of all lay stretching into the valley before 
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us ; nor that we were nearing the climax of our trip. 
We remembered nothing, we comprehended nothing—for 
the moment. The vast peaks, so near yet so remote; 
the great ice-streams, so cold, and still, and stately in 
their motionless movement; the hush pervading the 
frozen valley, are ail so in harmony with the reign of 
the great Monarch of Mountains, 


—‘Crowned long ago 
On a throno of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow,” 


that the very strangeness of the scene seems natural, 
although overwhelming. 

A crack of our driver’s whip arouses us as we swiftly 
descend ‘into the little village of Argentiére, which nestles 
at this end of the valley. The glimpses of glaciers pre- 
viously caught between mountain-gaps had given us no 
conception of such a vast icy mass as the Glacier d’Ar- 
gentiére, now glittering before us. Perhaps the largest, 
and certainly one of the most beautiful, glaciers of this 
range, it seems to fall directly from the clouds, no sum- 
mit appearing immediately above it, and to have frozen 
into most fantastic pinnacles. 

Alittle further on appears the Mer de Glace, its rngged 
aspect seeming like a storm-tossed rea suddenly stiffened 
into rigid rest. This great glacier, known in part of its 
course as the Glacier des Bois, is specially noted because 
‘of the vast area which it drains, From the accumulated 
snows crowding the wide gaps high up in the Aiguilles 
flow three huge ice streams—-the Glacier du Géant, the 
Glacier de Taléfre and the Glacier de Léchaud. These, 
meeting opposite the Aiguille du Tacul, form the vast 
sea called the Mer de Glace, until, a few miles lower 
down, it falls in a cataract of ice over steep rocks, and 
enters the Valley of Chamonix as the Glacier des Bois. 

Chamonix, twenty-three miles from Martigny, and 
3,445 feet above the sea, lies under the very shadow of 
Mont Blane. Crowded with Alpine tourists as it is in - 
the Summer, we seemed to be solitary guests at the 
Hotel du Mont Blane, though all the better cared for on 
that account. Our rooms, we were not slow to perceive, 
commanded a full view of the grand mountain ; but with 
an insensibility to the sublime quite incomprehensible in 
the retrospect, we noticed, with almost equal satisfaction, 
the huge fireplace filled with burning logs, and the well- 
filled woodbox beside it. For it was cold, piercing!y 
cold ; not that damp chilliness that depresses, but that 
clear, sharp cold which, while it invigorates, makes a 
roaring fire delightfully necessary. 

What a jolly little party we were, as we sat close 
upon the very hearthstone, just escaping the glowing 
blaze, while our attentive waiter spread the cloth near 
by! To be sure, we moved the table almost into the fire- 
place, and ate our excellent supper without a thought of 
removing any outside wraps. But what of that? We 
were at Chamonix, and well content, even though a zero 
temperature seemed to prevail except within a two-foot 
radius of the fire. What an evening that was! We piled 
on the big logs, we discussed excursions, we gazed 
through the darkness at the vast outlines of Mont Blanc. 
Chamonix shopkeepers eagerly unpacked their polished 
stones and crystal ornaments, in spite of all protestations, 
and seemed amply repaid by small purchases. 

When, at length, wrapped in many blanket-folds, and 
nestled in a well-warmed bed, we fell asleep, it was only 
to waken in the small hours of night impressed with a de- 
sire to look again at Mont Blane. How ean one describa 
that night view from the window ?—the snow-flecked 
sides of the mountain, and the ice-pinnacles of the Glacier 
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LA ROCHE PERCEE, 


des Bossons glistening in the silvery light of the newly 
risen moon? ‘There came another memorable time, 
when, one after another, the long line >f the Bernese 
Alps passed before us, bathed in rosy sunlight, and with 
an involuntary exclamation of delight we turned to our 
‘traveling companion. Her intent and kindling eyes made 
sufficient response ; but she demurely said, ‘‘ Very pretty.” 
‘* Pretty !” we exclaimed, indignantly. ‘‘ But what can I 
‘say ?” she answered, desperately ; ‘‘ there are no words.” 

So, now, ‘‘there are no words” to describe Mont Blanc 
by moonlight. 

Chamonix, the starting-place for numerous Alpine ex- 
cursions, is itself, also, a grand point of sight. The 
snowy dome of Mont Blane (15,731 feet), looms up be- 
tween the Aiguille de Gofiter (12,710 feet) and the Aiguille 
du Midi (12,610 feet), the Glacier des Bossons stream- 
ing down on one side, and the Mer de Glace on the 
other; while the huge Dome du Gofiter (14,210 feet), 
standing sentinel, looks larger than the Monarch himself. 
The dark, jagged points of many splintered Aiguilles, 
shooting up into the sky, circle around like a bodyguard. 
The magnificent Aiguilie du Dru, rising above the Mer 
«le Glace, is also a more conspicuous object from the 


valley than Mont Blanc; and Aiguille 
Verte, Aiguille du Moine, Aiguille de 
Charmoz, as well as others, are so im- 
pressive in their lofty height, that it is 
a? difficult to realize how much Mont 
ail Blane really overtops them all. 

Some of the most popular excursions 
from Chamonix are to the Montanvert, 
the Mer de Glace, the Chapeau, the 
Jardin, the Flégére, the Brévent, and 
the Glacier des Bossons. The ascent of 
Mont Blanc, and the crossing of perilous 
glacier passes over the range, are left 
to the most adventurous. 

The Montanvert, an elevation nearly 
3,000 feet above Chamonix, is visited 
because of the magnificent view it 
affords of the Mer de Glace and the 
surrounding peaks. Stretching out be- 
low its precipitous ridge, the motionless 
billows of the Mer de Glace are visible 
for a distance of five miles—motionless 
to the eye, yet moving downward stead- 
ily, according to some mysterious laws 
of nature. The néré accumulated in 
mountain reservoirs is slowly pushed 
along, gradually changing into ice, and 
flowing imperceptibly, sometimes seve- 
ral hundred feet a year, until, melting 
in the warmer valleys, the glaciers be- 
come the source of vast rivers. 

From the Montanvert the view of the 
cracked and fissured surface of this 
great sea of ice, with its glittering ice- 
needles, its deep crevasses, and huge 
moraines, is marvelous. A _ splendid 
group of Aiguilles is conspicuous from 
this point—the Aiguille du Dru (12,517 
feet), preéminent in boldness of outline, 
while far in the background the eye 
rests upon the Grand Jorasses (13,800 
feet), and the Aiguille du Géant (13,157 
feet), two great giants of the Mont 
Blano range. 

The Chapeau, a steep limestone rock 
lower than the Montanvert, commands 
an excellent view of the ice-fall of the Glacier des Bois 
and the Chamonix Valley. To reach the Chapeau, it is 
necessary to cross the Mer de Glace, ascend the lateral 
moraine, and then descend by a narrow path to the 
‘‘Mauvais Pas,” which winds around the very base of 
the Aiguille du Dru, an iron rod bolted into the mount- 
ain affording a grasp for the hand. From this point 
the wild confusion of the ice- fall is seen to the best 
advantage. 

Rising from the midst of the Glacier de Taléfre—one of 
the ice-streams which form the Mer de Glace—at a height 
of 9,144 feet, is a triangular mass of rock called Le Jar- 
din. It is over a mile in length, and from 1,000 to 1,200 
feet broad ; and here, surrounded by eternal snows, Alp- 
ine flowers bloom luxuriantly during the short Summer. 
The existence of flowers in the higher regions of the 
Alps is nothing unusual ; but certain peculiarities of its 
isolated position make the Jardin one of the most inter- 
esting sights in the vicinity of Chamonix. 

The limit of perpetual snow—generally averaging be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000 feet—cannot be accurately fixed in 
the Alps. Sunshine and warm winds have their modi- 
fying effects upon exposed portions, and slopes covered 
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with brilliant vegetation sometimes alternate with solid 

beds of snow. The comparative silence of the upper 
' Alpine regions is also broken by animal life. The 
chamois, the ibex, the marmot and the snow-vole are 
sometimes seen on glacial rocks at a height of 12,000 
feet. Several kinds of song-birds fly to the limit of 
vegetation, and the golden-billed rock-chough builds its 
nest amid glaciers 10,000 feet above the sea. Butterflies 
and moths are occasioually found far above the snow 
line, and travelers crossing high passes during the warm 
season well know that flies and fleas are abundant, and 
that numerous minute creatures live, in various states of 
activity, on the watery surface of the glaciers, or in 
snowbeds. 

Opposite Mont Blanc, on the northwest of the Vale of 
Chamonix, stretches the range of the Aiguilles Rouges. 
The Flégére is a buttress of one of the highest peaks of 
this range. It is easily accessible, and commands a mag- 
nificent view of the Mer de Glace and the cluster of pin- 
nacles above it, whose highest summit is the Aiguille 
Verte (13,540 feet), while Mont Blanc is visible from base 
to summit. The Brévent, the southwestern prolonga- 
tion of the Aiguilles Rouges, affords 
a similar, but grander and more ex- 
tensive, panorama, the broad stream 
of the Glacier des Bossons being a 
marked feature. The tee of this 
glacier is broken into pinnacles of 
great beauty, many of them being 
more than 150 feet in height. 

The morning after the arrival of 
our little party at Chamonix was dis- 
appointing. The Alpine Monarch had 
hidden his head behind a vail of 
dusky clouds. In vain we watched, in 
the hope that between some parted 
folds of the misty drapery he would 
look out, if only for a moment. But 
no, he remained in dignified seclu- 
sion, his snowy sides shorn of their 
crowning glory. We consoled our- 
selves with breakfast, believing the 
clond would soon be lifted. But our 
experienced driver shook his head 
deprecatingly, and told us there was 
every indication of snow, and that ~ 
unless we were willing to be detained 
indefinitely at Chamonix we ought to 
return to Martigny that day. How 
our castles tumbled to the ground ! 
To be ‘‘snowed in” at Chamonix 
might be romantic, but we could not 
indulge in such aromance. So, with 
regret for the grand views only antici- 
pated, but thankful for those so de- 
lightfully secured, we yielded to the 
judgment of those more skilled than 
ourselves in Alpine meteorology. 

The day was still fair, though not 
cloudless, and the scenery of the 
Chamonix Valley absorbed us until 
the hour of departure. All along our 
way, as we follow the winding course 
of the Arve toward Argentiére, we 
turn again and again a backward 
gaze, hoping vainly for a parting 
glimpse of the great clouded dome; 
but the sublime panorama of Aiguilles 
and glaciers lingers long—a never-to- 
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be-forgotten sight. On the summit of the Col des Mon- 
tets we take a final retrospect of the Mont Blanc range. 

Again we descend rugged cliffs and pass through wild 
ravines, the views opening in a new light. The snow- 
tipped summits of the Buet, the Bel Oiseau, the Dent du 
Midi, the Dent de Morcles and the Grand-Muveran rise, 
now and then, into view, for the clouds seem to scatter 
as midday grows nearer. The Eau-Noire rushes noisily 
through its deep granite basin ; the Cascade de Bérard 
and the Cascade de Barberine musically invite attention. 
At Chatelard we wish we could combine with our own 
route to the Rhone Valley, the one which there branches 
off to Vernayez, by way of Finhaut. The Téte- Noire, 
however, loses none of its picturesque grandeur in our 
second passage through it. 

But our way to-day is not as unobstructed as yester- 
day. At one point we see winding slowly before us in 
the narrow road, two rude wagons, loaded with timber 
and drawn by mules. To pass them seems an impossi- 
bility. Slowly our horse plods behind the mule-carts. 
Two of our party grow impatient and walk ahead, leay- 
ing one in the wagonette, half fearful as the others 
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disappear in the distance, yet enjoying the novel situa- 
tion. At length an extra foot or so in the road’s width 
suggests some ingenious device to our driver, or to the 
Swiss peasants who guide the mules, and in a way wholy 
incomprehensible and somewhat alarming, the animal’s 
and their masters are left in the rear. 

Presently to our ears comes the ringing Swiss Vo-del, 
to which our driver responds ; and just in front of us 
appear half a dozen hale and hearty peasants with a small 
flock of sheep. It is something wonderful to watch sheep 
and shepherds hanging fearlessly on the very verge of 
the yawning abyss—as if it were a gymnastic feat of no 
account—while we pass by. 

We make a sudden halt as a short turn discloses our 
contracted road evtirely blocked up by huge tree-trunks, 
which have rolled down the adjacent mountain-side. A 
sharp whistle from our driver awakens a distant response, 
and presently several sturdy woodmen come running 
down the pine-clad cliffs. They tug and pull at the big 
logs, while we watch incredulously the narrow way half 
opened by resolute hands. A quick word between wood- 
men and driver, strong arms hold aside the trespassing 
timbers, one grand effort, and, on the very edge of the 
deep gorge, the carriage goes unsteadily through the 
narrowest of passages, while our hearts almost stop beat- 
ing in strange apprehension. A shout from the men, as 
of victory, and we are oyér. 

The resting-hour at the Téte-Noire Hétel has long ago 
passed, We have enjoyed, a second time, though in a 
more sombre light, the broad survey of the Rhone Val- 
ley, and are descending the Forclaz, when the clouds 
suddenly thicken, the mountain-tops disappear, the land- 
scape grows dimmer, and we reach the village of Martigny 
amid a little flurry of snowflakes—tired, but well satis- 
fied with our tour. 

Our late-openiug eyes, the next morning, looked out 
on a sky so bright and cloudless that it would have been 
ageravating had it been less charming. The light snow 
of the previous evening had searcely whitened the 
ground. A trip to Brieg, on the Simplon Road, with 
lovely views of the Bernese Alps and the Monta Rosa 
Peaks, and a memorable walk toward the Simplon Pass, 
compensated for any disappointments at Chamonix. 

Again there dawned at Martigny a morning of un- 
clouded radiance. Two of our number, continuing our 
tour, improved this magnificent November day upon the 
lovely Lake of Geneva ; the more adventurous one of our 
trio made hasty preparations to try the Great St. Bernard 
Pass. 

Alas! the delightful sunshine of the Lake did not long 
extend to the high Alps, and, when not far from the 
Hospice, the storm burst upon the traveler with an inten- 
sity increased by delay, making further progress impossi- 
ble. It was our Chamonix-predicted snowstorm. Block- 
ing up the mountain passes, it hurried on, shrouding in 
its fleecy vail the fair City of Geneva, where we rested 
comfortably until its violence was spent. 


THE POST. 


Tue postman, in the beginning of the sixteenth ¢en- 
tury, made his presence known by blowing a horn when- 
ever he delivered letters from the court. If his letters 
were not official, he seems to have marked the distinction 
by delivering them in silence. The horn marked the 
royal missive. 

Though the postage of a letter was too costly to allow 
of any except the wealthy maintaining a regular corre- 


spondence, the post at the end of the fifteenth century 
already gave promise of its future importance in the 
social and political economy of the nation, and at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry VIII., though the post- 
office was yet in its infancy, it was so far established as 
to be a recognized institution in England. 

The carriage of letters was by this time intrusted to a 
department of the Government, and was p'aced under 
the direction of an officer, who was styled ‘‘ Master of 
the Posts,” and had charge of the roads of chief political 
importance—namely, that leading to the frontier of Scoi- 
land, and that between the Court and the garrison at 
Calais. To these two roads were added, when the state 
of the revenue permitted, the westérn road running to 
Bristol. Messengers were stationed here chiefly in order 
to maintain the intercourse with Ireland. The towns 
which lay near these roads were invited to pay the costs 
of local posts, which would insure a safe and regular inter- 
course between them and London. Various towns lying 
on the road to the capital availed themselves of this in- 
vitation, and placed their interests in the hands of the 
Postmaster-general. The proportion of the cost of de- 
livering these letters in the towns between London and 
the termination of the postal dispatch was distinguished 
from that of the carriage over the mainroad. This latter 
was borne by the Crown; the former, or local post, was 
to be paid for by the towns which had obtained the 
privilege of having a delivery of letters. 
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Avsrria-HunGary issues a florin or guilder, equal to 
100 kreuzers, and an 8-florin silver piece. The florin is 
worth about 40 cents of our money. The Netherlands 
count the same, only they call their kreuzers cents and 
their florins guilders, and they issue 10-guilder gold 
pieces. Denmark, Sweden and Norway have a decimal 
currency, 100 being equal to 1 krone, worth about 27 
cents. Germany counts 100 pfennigs to a mark, which is 
worth about 25 cents, and issues thalers (3 marks), 5, 10 
and 20 mark gold pieces. France, Belgium, Italy, Switz- 
erland and Roumania use fractionally the same currency 
of 100 centimes to the franc, worth about 19 cents ; but 
the Italians call their franes liva, the Roumanians lei, 
and the Swiss call their centimes rappen, and have 10 
rappen coins called batzen. Greeks count 100 lepta to 
the drachma, worth about 16 cents. The Servians usu 
the French currency, but call the francs dinars, and issue 
a gold milan, worth 20 francs; a silver para, worth 20 
centimes, and copper and nickel coins of 20, 10 and 5 
centimes. The Spanish coins are: 1 real, worth 100 cen- 
times ; 1 peseta, worth 4 reals, and 1 esecudo, worth 10 
reals—the real is worth a little less than 5 cents. The 
Portuguese chief coin is the milreis, or 1,000 reis, worth 
about $1. The Russians count by rubles. One hun- 
dred kopecks make a silver ruble, which is worth about 
75 cents; they issue now a great deal of paper money 
in denominations of 1, 3, 5, 10, 25 and 100 rubles. The 
large coins of Turkey are the lira or gold medjidie, worth 
about $4.37; the piaster, of which it tikes 100 to make a 
lira; and the becklik and altilik, 105 to make the lira. 
They keep their large accounts by the ‘‘ purse,” equal to 
5 liras. The Egyptians have dimes, 10 of which make a 
piaster, worth 5 cents. Algeria has a pretty gold coin 
called a sequin, worth a little more than $2, and a mon- 
zonnah, worth about a cent and a half. Morocco issues a 
blankeel or muzoona, which is equal to 6 floos, equal to 
one-fifth of a cent; an ounce or okia, equal to 4 blan- 
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keels, and a mitkal, equal to 10 ounces. 
kornuks make 1 piaster, which is worth about 10 cents. 
In China the unit is the Haikwan tael, worth about $1.25. 
It is equal to 10 mace, or 100 candareeds, or 1,000 cash. 
Persia issues a silver kran, worth about 15 cents, copper 
and silver shahi, and a gold toman, worth about $1.75. 
The current coins of India are a pie, worth about a 
quarter of a cent ; a pice, equal to 3 pies ; 1 anna, equal 
to 4 pice ; 1 rupee, equal to 16 annas, and 1 gold moluir, 
equal to 15 rupees. The molnir is worth about $7.25. 
The Japanese count 1 yen equal to 100 sen ; the yen is 
worth about 75 cents. The South American countries 
generally count by dollars, sometimes called polsos or 
soles. The Australian and South African colonies use 
the British currency. 


A RAJPUT NURSE, 
By Epwin ARNOLD. 
Morr was proud and true, 


With the Prince of the land on her bosom, and her own brown 
baby, too. 


And the Raj pit women will have it (I know not myself of these 
things) 

As the two babes lay on her lap there, her lord’s, and the Joudh- 
poor King’s, 

So loyal was the blood of her body, so fast the faith of her heart, 

It passed to her new-born infant, who took of her trust its part. 


He would net suek of the breast-milk till tha Prince had drunken . 


his fill; 

He would not sleep to the eradle-song till the Prince was lulled 
and still: 

And he lay at night with his small arms elasped round the Rana’s 
child, 

As if those lands, like the rose-leaf, could shelter from treason 
wild. 


For treason was wild in the country, and villainous men had 
sought 

The life of the heir of the gadi, to the Palace in seeret brought; 

With bribes to the base, and with knife-thrusts for the faithful, 
they made their way 

Through the line of the guards, and the gateways, to the hall 
where the women lay. 


There Moti, the foster-mother, sate singing the children to rest, 

Her baby at play on her crossed knees, and the King’s son held 
to her breast; 

And the dark slave-maidens round her beat low on the eymbal’s 
skin 

Keeping the time of her soft song — when — Saheb !—there hur- 
ried in 


A breathless watcher, who whispered, with horror in eyes and 
face: 

“O Moti! men coms to murder my Lord the Prince in this 
place! 

They have bought the help of the gate-zuards, or slaughtered 
them unawares, 

Hark! that is the noise of their tulwars, the clatter upon the 
stairs |” 


For one breath she caught her baby from her lap to her heart, 
and let 

The King’s child sink from her nipple, with lips still clinging and 
wet; 

Then tore from the Prince his headcloth, and the putta of pearls 
from his waist, 

And bound the belt on her infant, and the cap on his brows, in 
haste ; 


And laid her own dear offspring, her flesh and blood, on the 
floor, 

With the girdle of pearls around him, and the eap that the King’s 
son wore; 

While close to her heart, which was breaking, she folded the 
Raja’s joy, 

And —even as the murderers lifted the purdah --she fled with 
his boy. 


In Tunis 16 |; But there (so they deemed) in his jewels, lay the Chota Rana, the 


Heir; 

“The cow with two ealves has escaped us,” cried one; “ it is 
right und fair 

She should save her own butcha; no matter! the edge of the 
dagger ends 

This spark of Lord Raghoba’s sunlight; stab thrice and four 
times, O friends!” 


And the Rajpit women will have it (I know not if this can be so) 

That Moti’s son in tbe putta and golden eap eooed low, 

When the sharp blades met in his small heart, with never one 
moan or wince, 

But died with a babe's light laughter, because he died for his 
Prince. 


Thereby did that Rajpit mother preserve the line of our Kings. 

“O Vittoo,” I said, ‘‘ but they gave her much gold and beautiful 
things, 

And garments, and land for her people, and a home in the Palace ! 
May be 

She had grown to love that Princeling even more than the child 
on her knee.” 


“ May it please the Presence!” quoth Vittoo, “it seemeth not so! 
they gave 2 

Tho gold and the garments and jewels, as much as the proudest 
would have; 

But the same night deep in her true heart she buried a knife, 
and smiled, 

Saying this: ‘I have saved my Rana! 
ehild !” 


I must go to suckle my 
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Tue secondary and tertiary geological formations often 
present the appearance of immense basins, the boundary 
or rim of the basin having been formed by an upheayal 
of adjacent strata. In these formations it often happens 
that a porous stratum, consisting of sand, sandstone, 
chalk, or other caleareous matter, is included between 
two impermeable layers of clay, so as to form a flat por- 
ous V tube, continuous from side to side of the valley, 
the outerop of the surrounding hills forming the mouth 
of the tube. The rain filtering down through the porous 
layer to the bottom on the basin forms there a subter- 
ranean pool, which, with the liquid or semi - liquid 
eolumn pressing upon it, constitutes a sort of huge 
natural hydrostatic bellows. 

Sometimes the pressure of the superincumbent crust is 
so great as to cause an upheaval or disturbance of the 
valley. It is obvious, then, that when a hole is bored 
down through the upper impermeable layer to the sur- 
face of the lake, the water will be forced up by the 
natural law of water seeking its level to a height above 
the face of the valley, greater or less, according to the 
elevation of the level in the feeding column, thus form- 
ing a natural fountain on precisely the same principle as 
that of most artificial fountains, where the water supply 
comes from a considerable height above the jet. 


Accorpine to the Etrennes Mignonnes, a French Al- 
manac for 1776, the Sieur de Fasting, colonel of a regi- 
ment of infantry, but a native of Bergen, in Norway, had 
just invented a musket which could fire 18 to 20 times in 
a minute ; his repeating- weapon did not weigh moro 
than an ordinary musket ; he was experimenting still, and 
hoped to produce one that could be fired 30 times a 
minute. 

Tue only cure for indolence is work ; the only cure 
for selfishness is sacrifice ; the only cure for unbelief is 
to shake off the ague of doubt by doing your conscience’s 
bidding; the only eure for timidity is to plunge into 
some dreaded duty before the chill has time to come. 
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OVER THE TETE-NOIRE.— THE AIGUILLE DU DRU.— SEE PAGE 151. 


WHICH LOVED HER MOST? 
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“AN OLD MAN, SICKLY AND POORLY CLAD, HAS FALLEN PRONE ACROSS A POLISHED FI.OOR. A YOUNG GIRL HAS CAST HERSELF 
BESIDE HIM, TO RAISE HIS HEAD TO HER BOSOM.” 


WHICH LOVED HER MOST? 


By FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 


‘“‘An-H-H !”’ A sharp spasm of the throat, a clutch of 
the left side by two bony hands, a crash of broken glass, 
a low cry of dismay, and an old man, sickly and poorly 
clad, has fallen prone across a polished floor. A young 
girl has cast herself beside him, to raise his head to 
her bosom, while a dainty bonbon box lies shattered in 
a thousand fragments underneath a slender stand. 

Fifteen minutes later the unconscious cause of all this 
disturbance has been tenderly removed to the cool, dark 
room above. Here the young girl sits by his side and 
watches his slightest movement. 

Meantime, a courtly, grave - featured gentleman, not 
many years the junior of the invalid, kneels by the 
slender stand, and piece by piece raises the shining frag- 
ments of glass and ornaments — tenderly as a mother 
might the dead body of her babe—and deposits them in 
adainty plush case within his cabinet. All the while he 
does so tears course one another down his face, fast as 
he can wipe them away. 

When he has locked the cabinet he takes his hat, and 
passing out into the grounds, walks to a green, secluded 
arbor. Here, throwing himself upon the low seat, he 
weeps with real sobs, as a woman might, and as though 
his heart indeed must break. 

What, then, was the history of this dainty bit of bric-a- 
érac that has the power so to move a soul ? 

Who the man ? 

Ask any of the villagers, the poor for miles around, the 
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castaway, the lost in the great current called life, the 
suffering of any class, for any cause, anywhere, and you 
will have your answer. 

Not able to remove all human misery, he did his best 
to repress it by his boundless charities and untiring 
energy for the alleviation of sorrow. 

He built lofty dwellings of many kinds for the shelter 
of many people, and here, within a few yards of his own 
simple dwelling, has been symbolized in stone his last 
humane sigh—a home for the opium-eater. 

He did not argue the problem, scold the victim nor 
deride the seller of the drug. He simply provided a 
home for the recreation of the.dying soul. 

In Vain did the wise and learned argue how it was that 
so many came forth from this modest place clothed and 
in their right minds, who went in as beasts and imbeciles. 

The simple inscription, ‘‘To Our Lady,” which framed 
the huge door, caused many, who knew him not to be a 
Catholic, to wonder as to its origin ; but none seemed to 
know. 

To this place drifted, one day, one of the most wretched 
of earth’s creatures. 

He was a man well gotten in years, of slender frame, 
bowed and torn and frayed in the struggle with all the 
life-demons known to man. 

No cent of money had he, no care for any; scarcely a 
stitch of clothing, scarcely a word for his fellow when, 
one soft Spring day, he was found, like a very corpse, 
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lying under the shade of one of the noble trees of the 
place. 

An open satchel, containing no earthly thing save the 
empty atom of paper which had held the last dose of the 
drug, told the closing chapter in his history. 

In less than a month, however, he was able to walk 
about the same grounds, truly like a new being—a wreck, 
to be sure—but he eould see the sunlight, hear the birds, 
and converse with man once more. He was no longer a 
** Deast.” 

As the shell of disease was broken away, there showed 
an interior of rare fineness, delicacy, refinement and 
remains of what must once have been both education 
and talent. ‘‘ Well born” he unmistakably was. 

To him ‘the good doctor” was drawn with an in- 
expressible yearning. As health and intellect returned 
he was frequently a guest at the fireside of the latter, 
where he astonished and charmed most of all Marie, the 
adopted daughter of the house, for ‘‘the good doctor ” 
had never been married. , 

No use speculating upon such things. The man or 
woman who becomes an exception in this regard is not 
apt to be the one to *‘ bell about” the reason why. The 
world may guess as it will—scarcely ever does one read 
correctly the lines on the heart's gravestone. 

The beautiful baby left in his care by an old friend 
grew to be a still more beautiful girl, and now, at the age 
of seventeen, was his chief joy and solace, besides being 
liis right-hand helper in all his labors of love and charity. 

So when “the baron,” as she had nicknamed the quaint 
old man who was her guardian’s ‘‘ pet,” fell to the floor, 
Marie’s was the hand which ministered to his wants, and 
later, when all had been done that could be, she it was 
who took the place of nurse by his side. 

It was late toward evening when the sick man opened 
his eyes, and with a murmured ‘‘ Marion,” let them rest 
upon the face of the young girl. 

As if endeavoring to start anew his thoughts where 
they had stopped, he gazed intently upon her for some 
little time ; then, as if disappointed in the result of his 
effort, great tears slowly welled into his eyes, ard an ex- 
pression of deepest pain settled over his gray face. 

“‘The little box !’ he said. ‘‘ The little bunbon box, is 
—it—broken ?” 

“Into a thousand atoms, dear baron,” laughed the girl, 
thinking he meditated upon its loss as an ornament, 
“You must not dwell upon a little thing like that,” she 
continued, soothingly. ‘‘ Dear guardian travels so much, 
and in such foreign places, he can no doubt replace it. by 
others several times more beautiful.” 

‘What have they done with the pieces ?” he persisted, 
as though unmindful of her last words. ‘ Just one small 
fragment to pierce my dying bosom with one more pain !”” 

““Why, why !” said the girl, now thoroughly aroused, 
yet not knowing that it might be the delirium of coming 
fever. ‘‘ What of the little box? Did you know—does 
my guar——” 


‘‘Oh, don’t let him come to me yet—not just now. I, 


could not bear it!” 


This he repeated with such distress and anxiety, that | 


Marie made no delay in assuring him his wish should be 


obeyed, offering at the same time to go bring him the | 


coveted treasure. 

‘© Marion, Marion, Marion !” murmured he, half aloud, 
retaining his hold on the girl’s hand, so that she could not, 
if she would, perform her promise. ‘‘ Marion ! the sweet- 
est name ever spoken by man! And what a soul—what 
a body belonged to the name! My God! how beauti- 
fal she was, and how she set men wild! Not one ever 
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WHICH LOVED HER MOST? 


escaped that came within the radius of her light. You 
make me think of her, girl, just a little. The rich color- 
ing—maybe that is why. Ah, how blind, how blind! 

“We all loved her, and yet, somehow, there was no 
strife, no unholy contention, no malicious rivalry. 

“*Our Lady’ we all called her, and ‘Our Lady’ she 
always remained, restraining us, in some unexplainable 
way, when absent as when in her presence, from any but 
the most gracious tribute to the fascination which held 
us bound. This, too, while each one of us in secret felt 
justified in believing himself to be the especial object of 
her regard. 

“‘Few women have this power of maintaining peaceful 
and honorable relations between the rivals for her favor. 
It requires a royalty of nature with which few of earth’s 
queens are endowed. But she—she was an empress, in- 
deed, in Love’s court. 

“‘Of all of us, the two, perhaps, best entitled to this 
belief were Pierre Durant, one of the most noted men 
of his time, and myself. 

‘Ah, Pierre ! how well I recall him ! 
of talent was that well-bred form of his ! 

‘Accomplishments without number, graces without 
end, centred around a soul as devoid of evil or wrong 
as the sunlight is of sorrow. 

‘*He was master of many tongues, a famous painter, a 
writer of verse none but divine power could inspire, and, 
above all, possessed of a voice of such rarity and peculiar 
fibre, that even I, in my worst moods, was compelled to 
do it deserved homage—yea, even by tears. 

*T, on the other hand, was military to the backbone, 
warlike, fierce, savage, brilliant in all that I did and said, 
and a young Jove in stature and bearing. I, too, wasa 
linguist, painter, singer, writer of verse ; but with this 
difference—while he portrayed all the good and beautiful 
and true in nature, I expressed only the workings of my 
own turbulent soul. I loved Marion as I did all else— 
selfishly, savagely, intensely, madly. I could, without a 
second thought, have murdered the whole world who 
stood between me and her, were I sure of winning her 
to myself. 

“But here lay my safeguard, and, I think, the secret 
of the seemingly peaceful relations between her lovers 
—no love could exist for Marion Lecouvreur that saw 
conscience slain by its side. 

‘““We knew that naught but the truest nobility could 
reach her heart. Any unfair advantage taken would be 
worse, i.uch worse, than useless. 

‘With my temperament, and habits of unquestioning 
powerfulness, I frequently grew savagely restive under 
the gentle bidding of this woman’s soul, and more than 


What a haven 


| once meditated hastening matters to a crisis in some way 


or other, only to return more submissive and devoted 
than ever to her side, with increased detestation of the 
man who shared the current of her favor with me. 

“T hated his most beautiful attributes,’despised his re- 
fined face and form. I had moods, when I could easily 
have killed him. 

“At length the crisis came without my bidding. 

‘ None of us could have her. Marion Leecouvreur must 
surely die ! 

‘¢* Heredity,’ the eminent physician replied to three or 
four of us who gained an anxious interview with him 
after the first fatal consultation. It was but a question 
of time when it should develop. The severe cold taken at 
the grand carnival, for which we were all, in a measure, 
responsible, was but the key which set loose the fatal 
current. It would have occurred any way, and that 
before long. 


WHICH LOVED HER MOST? 


“Somehow, we were not ashamed of our tears before 
each other at this irrevocable decree. 

“Tt seemed fitting to us all that Pierre should be the 
one to faint dead away, with the great drops of perspira- 
tion rolling down his white face. 

“After that we none of us met as rivals, even in thought 
—only as fellow-worshipers. Suffering joined our hands. 
The Grim Conqueror staid our throbbing desires. We 
became us one lover. 

“Day by day we saw ‘Our Lady’ fading unmistakably 
out of our sight, And she, whom cruel Death now 
wooed, was the only one of the circle who knew not that 
such was the case. It was simply marvelous, the state 
of profound ignorance in which she remained as to her 
condition. 

“As a tropical storm-cloud over the clear blue sky of 
her young life swept the end—on, on, with its varied and 
fascinating effects. Yet ever and ever more keen for life, 
hopeful in expectation, certain of happiness, she planned 
and prattled of her present and future. 

“And one night, we three—the innermost circle, I think 
—met together in the elegant boudoir, surrounded by 
every luxury that taste could dictate, and shadowed by a 
darkness no mortal hand could raise. 

‘‘ How well I see her now! The wonderful form, so 
unlike in style and grace to anything I have ever seen. 
Plaintive [ called it, out of words to describe the strange 
fascination. The pink coils of sheen swathed her as she 
half reclined among the cushions ; the rippling mass of 
chestnut hair ; the wonderful eyes that none but a lover 
caught the full richness of, and the dazzling complexion 
that told the tragic story! Never, never did she seem 
so all- beautiful, so radiantly bright, so soft in her wo- 
manly charm, so like a floating spirit before our eyes, 
as on this night! 

‘Pierre was beside himself ; I wild with despair. Both 
tenderly worshiped with a chastened devotion that at- 
tracted even her attention. 

“¢T don’t know what makes you so good to me,’ she 
said; ‘you seem so sadly tender, so solicitous. You, 
Pierre—one might imagine you had lost your best friend. 
You, too, my Ingomar ’— a name she was wont to attach 
to me for my savagery—‘ you gave upon me as though you 
expected me to vanish from your sight. No more dan- 
ger now, you know. No coughing for two whole days— 
think of that ! And she lay back amongst the cushions 
with a tremorous languor which struck us to the heart— 
‘T have not felt so well and strong for months. In April, 
Isail for Europe. I think, do you know, of returning 
through Scotland, instead of France, this time. The party 
objects, of course, but somehow the exertion of Paris— 
I—I dread 

“Even as she spoke the words, a peculiar change 
passed over her face. 

“T have so seen, in glowing coals, the castle, bridge, 
garden, with which the eye was held, suddenly, without 
shock or noise, drop through, cave in, crumble before 
the sight. 

“© Our Lady’s’ soul was crumbling out of her face. 

“We both started to our feet at the same instant, and 
stood beside the couch of death. 

“ Among the pillows lay a tiny jeweled bondon box. It 
was a dainty French thing, presented by one favorite, 
and afterward kept full, by many willing hands, of her 
favorite sweetmeats. Latterly, alas! those only which 
ministered to the wavering strength of the dear invalid. 
She lifted the tiny thing as though it were a weight. 
In the corner rested a small mirror. In this, as she 
raised it, did Marion for the first time see reflected the 
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dread messenger looking over her shoulder, beckoning 
to her soul to prepare itself for flight. 

“A sharp gulp, no more than a hiccough, was the 
penalty. The red ‘life-stream’ this time poured out to- 
ward heaven, and nene could stay its course. 

“«*Do not grieve, boys,’ she said, some few hours later, 
as a half-dozen of us gathered around the dainty couch, 
for we knew the end was near. ‘Do not grieve unless, 
indeed, for the great waste of time I have been the source 
of to you’— this with her old-time sweet smile. ‘Had I 
known I was but a dying woman——’ 

“A shudder ran through her frame. She smiled—oh, 
so sadly—first on one, then the other. I think any one 
of us would have died to save her life at that moment. 
Then, raising her beautiful hands, she gave to Pierre the 
right; the left, to me. And when we laid them ten- 
derly down, they were no longer living hands. 

* * * * * * 

‘A woman makes or mars a man, they say. ‘ Our Lady’ 
did both. 

‘“*Me? You see what Jam! As soldier, sailor, minister 
of God, artist, artisan, business man, man of leisure, 
scamp, outlaw, sot, tramp, beast, step by step have I trod 
the countries of the earth in search of forgetfulness. 

‘By fair means and foul have I endeavored to wrest 
peace from the resources of nature and art. Why I did 
not end my existence in death I cannot say, unless it be 
that the earth on which she had lived was too beautiful 
to leave. 

“T did worse, when a last despair seized the fatal drug 
which brought me to the door of one who had spent his 


life helping others—a door dedicated ‘To Our Lady.’ 

“Tt had never once occurred to me to turn my worth- 
less life to some account for some one else than myself ; to 
look forward, instead of backward ; to accomplish, rather 
than forget ; to live worthy of ‘Our Lady,’ rather than 
go down to a level with the beasts of the field in a vain 
mourning of her loss. 

“He it was who put new life into my veins, new flesh 
upon my bones, a new body to my heart. Through him, 
for the first time, I saw the mistake of my life—the ruin 
wrought by se/fish grief. 

“Yet never till to-day when, in the little cabinet which 
he had by accident left open, I discovered the little bon- 
bon box, did I dream that he—was—the—other ! 

‘Ah, I saw it all again in the little mirror : ‘OurLady’ 
Pierre—myself and—Death ! 

“Tell him the tramp, the outcast, the wretch whom 
he saved, who once hated him, now blesses his very name ! 
Tell him now I know he loved her most!” 6231 


Ticrrs AND EvepHants.—As a general rule, a tiger will 
endeavor to ayoid an encounter with a line of elephants ; 
on rare occasions it will await their approach and charge 
home when within a few paces; but on still rarer occa- 
sions it will advance to the attack from some distance, 
mouth open, lips curling upwards, ears down, tail on end, 
and every hair on its body and head bristling with fury. 
Whoever has had the good fortune to witness such a 
charge as has been last described will never forget the 
magnificent sight, nor the terrific sounds which accom- 
panied the onward bounds o the enraged monster, and 
filled the air around, drowning the voices of all other liv- 
ing creatures in its awful depth and volume. A large 
tiger, viewed under such circumstances, when his head 
and body are greatly swelled out, is a very different 
creature from the listless, flat-sided beast of menageries 
| and zoological gardens.” 
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By Oscar WILLOUGHBY RIGGs. 


PropaBiy nowhere in literature, sacred or profane, is 
there more eloquent reference to spices than in the 
wonderful Song of Solomon, where they form part of 
a glowing picture of the graces of the Church. ‘ His 
cheeks are as a bed of spices, as sweet flowers,” sings the 
sacred poet of the coming of Christ; and, elsewhere, 
“* Awake, O north wind, and come thou, south; blow 
upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out. 
Make haste, my beloved, and be thou like to a roe or toa 
young hart upon the mountains of spices.’” The word 
suggests the Orient, with all the interest that attaches to 
that quarter of the globe. 

The spice commerce has features well worthy of note. 


propagated by cuttings, bears fruit in three or four years 
after planting, and yields two crops usually for about 
twelve years. When the berries are gathered they are 
spread on mats, and separated from the spikes by rubbing 
with the hands or treading with the feet, and they are then 
cleaned by winnowing. Berries thus dried are known as 
the black pepper of trade; they become wrinkled and 
black. What is known as white pepper is prepared from 
the same sort of berries soaked in water and rubbed until 
the skin and fleshy part are removed, leaving the seed 
to supply the white pepper, which is of about double the 
value of the black. The so-called white pepper is really 
of a whitish-gray color, but sometimes it is bleached by thu 


THE ‘‘ PALGRAVE,” A GREAT SPICE-SHIP FROM CALCUTTA. 


Of course the trade in pepper is enormous. It is uni- 
versally popular as a condiment. Black pepper is the 
cheapest, and the importations at New York last year 
were 9,687,590 pounds, in bags containing 110 pounds 
each ; of white pepper the total was 685,490 pounds, in 
bags holding 130 pounds each ; and of Zanzibar red pep- 
per 414,800 pounds. The common black pepper is a na- 
tive of the East Indies, but is now quite extensively culti- 
vated in tropical countries. It was known to the Romans, 
and was highly appreciated. It grows on a climbing 
shrub, with a smooth stem from twelve to twenty feet 
long ; the leaves are tough and leathery, and the flowers 
grow in spikes ; the fruit is about the size of a pea, and is 
bright red when ripe. In the Middle Ages this spice was 
so highly esteemed that a pound of it was considered a 
royal present. In cultivation the common black pepper is 
supported either on poles or on small trees planted for the 
purpose ; it thrives ina certain degree of shade. It is 


use of chlorine, though this process is detrimental to its 
quality. Of the two, black pepper is the strongest, since 
that which constitutes pepper is more abundant in the 
outer parts of the berry than in the seed ; pepper con- 
sists in its essential properties chiefly of an acrid resin 
and acrid volatile oil. The chief use of pepper in these 
modern times is asa spice. Hippocrates, the celebrated 
physician of antiquity, who flourished some 2,200 years 
ago, used it as a medicine, and even to-day it is used in 
medical practice ; in a powdered form, moistened with an 
alcoholic spirit, it is sometimes used as an irritant or 
blister ; it is applied in the form of an ointment to ring- 
worm, and is also used for other purposes. In small 
quantities pepper is an agreeable spice and a welcome 
addition to the table, but if taken in large doses it is 
extremely irritating, and sometimes produces great pain. 
Natives of hot climates use pepper, however, to an extent 
unknown in this country cr in Europe. They use it 
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apparently with the most reckless disregard of con- 
sequences ; and yet, singular to say, the effects are 
beneficial rather than injurious. 

Singapore supplies Americans with nearly all 
the pepper they consume. The name means the 
“City of the Lion.” It is the capital of one of 
the Straits settlements of that name, and belongs 
to Great Britain. It has a town-hall, a court- 
house, a jail, © custom-house, a cathedral, a col- 
lege, a lunatic asylum, and a hospital for lepers. 
It has a population of fifty-six thousand, and is 
protected by a vast system of fortifications. The 
population consists of Europeans, Malays and 
Chinese. The island and peninsula which con- 
stitute the Singapore cettlement produce in its 
exceptionally fertile soil spices, tapioca, gambier, 
cocoanuts, and other fruits, not to mention tigers, 
which, by their numbers, fierceness, and excel- 
lent appetites, form a very important part of the 
population. It is a swim of only a quarter of a 
mile from the mainland to the island, and a tiger 
on an empty stomach in search of a meal, pos- 
sibly a well-fed missionary, can easily be induced 
to make the trip; in fact, the tiger immigration 
from the mainland constantly swells the tiger 
population on the island, and is a constant source 
of uneasiness, 

Directly or indirectly, New York receives a large 
quantity of spices annually from Batavia, which 
is a seaport of Java and capital of the Dutch 
East Indies. In the spice market here the 
brokers talk of ‘‘ Batavia” pepper, or ‘‘ Batavia” 
cassia, or ‘‘ Batavia” mace, just as in the tobacco trade 
“Havana” leaf is a common expression, the product, 
in other words, taking the name of the port from which it 
- islargely shipped. Batavia has a population of one hun- 
dred thousand, and exports spices, coffee, sugar, tin, in- 
digo, hides, rice, rattan, and arrack, the last-mentioned 
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LEAF AND SEED OF THE PEPPER. 


being an intoxicating drink distilled from rice or the 
cocoa-palm. The city has numerous churches, a mosque, 
a stadt-house, an exchange, a botanic garden, a hospital, 
& gymnasium, several Chinese temples, a large club- 
house, horse railroads and canals; its harbor is small, 
but of rare beauty, and may be entered by the largest 


vessels. There are a good many sailing-vessels in 
the Singapore and Sumatra trade which follow 
the old route around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and they bring large quantities of spices every 
year, especially pepper. It takes them from three 
to four months to make the voyage, and they 
discharge their aromatic cargoes at the large 
warehouses on South Street, New York, or over on 
the Brooklyn side of the river at the long 
wharves lined with other large storehouses. 
Bombay is a shipping port and famous mart, 
from which a considerable quantity of spices is 
received every year at New York. It stands on 
the Island of Bombay, witich seems to have been 
first occupied by the Portuguese in 1530. In 
1661 it was ceded to Charles II. of England, and 
shortly after was transferred by royal grant to 
the East India Trading Company. The town 
was besieged in 1688 by Aurungzebe, the Em- 
peror of Delhi, who withdrew his troops for the 
consideration of a large sum oi money. The city 
now has a population of 773,000 inhabitants. It 


was greatly benefited by the civil war in this. 


country, which caused a cessation of the cotton 
supply from the South, and the exports of this 
staple from Bombay ran up to unheard-of figures. 
The impetus then given to its commerce has been 
of permanent benefit. Bombay exports comprise 
pepper, cotton, shawls, opium, coffee, gums and 
ivory. Lhe spice-ships that come to New York 


from further East usually stop there on their. 
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way hither. It is a fine city, with splendid public works 
and a large variety of prosperous industries. 

Cayenne pepper, or capsicum, is another item in the 
New York trade in spices, generally known, however, as 
red pepper. The plant is a native of the warm parts of 
America and Asia, and is quite generally cultivated in 
tropical countries for its fruit, which is decidedly pun- 
gent; it is employed in sauces, pickles and in other 
culinary uses, and is sometimes called by its Mexican 
name of chilies. It is declared to have valuable proper- 
ties. It aids digestion, improves the flavor of food and 
prevents flatulence. It undoubtedly relieves dyspepsia in 
its less irritable forms, if not used to excess. In tropical 
countries it is said to mitigate the enervating effects of 
the intense heat. There are a number of varieties of the 
plant, and the fruit is round, oval, conical or heart- 
shaped, varying from half an inch to four inches in 
length, and sometimes bright red, sometimes yellow. 
Cayenne pepper consists chiefly of the ground whitish, 
flattened seeds, which are the most pungent part of the 
fruit. It is valuable in medicine, and is taken both in- 
ternally, in combination with cinchona, as a stimulant, 
and with an infusion of water, candy, sugar, vinegar and 
rosewater, as a gargle. Druggists sometimes sell the cap- 
sicum fruit as Guinea pepper. 

Cayenne is a district in French Guiana, and there is, 
also, an island of that name. It produces pepper, cloves, 
cinnamon and nutmegs. The French first settled in 
Cayenne in 1604. The British and Portuguese captured 
it in 1809, but restored it to the French in 1814. It is a 
country of great fertility, but very unhealthy. It has an 
evil reputation as.a place of penal banishment, and 
French politicians vary their abuse of one another in the 
National Assembly by threatening penal servitude in 
Cayenne. This recently provoked a duel between an 
adherent and an opponent of General Boulanger. 

Zanzibar now furnishes a considerable portion of our 
supply of red pepper, however, as in the course of years 
the trade has shifted largely to parts of Africa and Asia. 
It is an empire, ruled by a Sultan, and comprises the 
Islands of Zanzibar, Monfia, Pemba, and many smaller 
islands, with a narrow strip along the coast of the main- 
land of Eastern Africa. Arabians are the ruling class. 
The mass of the population is of African or of mixed 
descent. Zanzibar is the capital, and is situated on an 
island of that name on the east coast of Africa. The 
soil of this far-off island is extremely rich. There is a 
riotous luxuriance of vegetation atoning by its beauty for 
the lack of mountain scenery. The island is of coral 
formation, and rather low. It furnishes to the markets 
of the world cloves, red pepper, ivory, cowries, hides, 
gum copal, cocoanuts and timber. It produces about 
7,000,000 pounds of cloves annually. The first clove- 
trees were introduced as late as 1840 from Mauritius, and 
the culture of that spice has almost superseded that of 
sugar and rice, which were formerly the chief products. 
The island has a population of 300,000, and the capital, 
whence the spice and other exports are made, has about 
80,000. It has considerable manufacturing interests. 
There are goldsmiths, silversmiths, coppersmiths, and 
manufactories where cotton goods and trinkets are made. 
There are shipbuilding, stonemasonry, and other indus- 
tries. It has the fine cathedral church of the Anglican 
bishop, and a large French hospital. The late Sultan of 
Zanziber died leaving an interesting household, consist- 
ing o: 27 wives and 232 children, to mourn his loss. 

The magnitude of the American trade in cloves is 
shown in the fact that the importations last year were 
1,239,160 pounds, not to mention 99,060 pounds of clove- 


stems. The clove-tree is from fifteen to forty feet high, 
is a native of the Moluccas, and is now cultivated in 
Sumatra, Bourbon, Mauritius, and some parts of the 
West Indies. The tree has a beautiful pyramidal head ; 
the leaves are large and evergreen ; the flowers are small, 
but are produced in great profusion. The fruit is an ob- 
long dry berry, with one or two cells and as many seeds, 
The ripe fruit is dark-red, and in shape resembles an 
olive, though a little smaller. It is the flower-buds that 
form the most important product of the tree, and these 
are what are known in commerce as cloves. In other 
words, cloves are simply the dried blossoms of the clove- 
tree. They are gathered and dried by exposure to the 
smoke of wood fires, and afterward to the action of the 
sun, or to the latter alone. When first gathered they are 
reddish in color, but later they become deep brown. 
The unexpanded corolla forms a little round head at the 
end of the calyx-tube, which is about half an inch long, 
and thus the appearance is not unlike that of a little nail ; 
whence the name clove, which in French is ciow, mean- 
ing anail. It is not altogether certain that cloves are the 
karyaphylion of the ancient Greeks, but we learn from 
historians that before the discovery of the Spice Islands 
Oriental traders brought them, in their great caravans 
from Arabia, Persia and Egypt, to the marts of the 
Mediterranean, whence they were sent by the Venetians 
and Genoese merchants to all parts of Europe. Cloves 
are used for flavoring dessert dishes and confectionery, 
and do not appear to be unknown to the young man who 
goes out between the acts at the theatre. Oil of cloves, 
when pure, is of a light-ycllow color ; it is used as an an- 
tidote for nausea and griping, and is also employed in the 
scenting of soap and by the distiller. Cloves are received 
here from distant Zanzibar in bales weighing 130 pounds 
each, of which 9,532 bales were received last year. Tor- 
merly the trade was carried on in large sziling-ships, 
such as were long the pride of the merchant navy. Fif- 
teen years ago there were no steamers in the traffic, but 
now they have taken the place of sailing-craft, as in so 
many other branches of ocean business. There is a reg- 
ular line from Zanzibar to London, where consignments 
for New York are transferred to other steamers, and the 
entire trip to this port by way of London takes about 
sixty days, the steamers leaving Zanzibar about once a 
fortnight. 

New York is associated with cloves in a curious way. 
In early times there was believed to be 4 channel across 
America by which the Pacific could be reached. About 
1521 the King of Spain sent out Estevan Gomez to reach 
the Spice Islands by this route. He discovered New 
York harbor, but did not get across the continent. 
He picked up some Indians to sell as slaves, and re- 
turned. On his arrival in Spain the report spread that 
he had a load of clavos (cloves) and all were in ecstasies ; 
but when it turned out that he had only a few esclavos 
(slaves), Gomez was pronounced a fraud. 

New York merchants imported 1,237,202 pounds of 
nutmegs last year in half-picul boxes containing sixty-six 
pounds each. Nutmegs are raised in the Banda Isles, in 
Penang, India, Jamaica and Trinidad. Up to 1796, the 
Dutch, being in possession of the Banda Islands, by rigor- 
ous laws and jealous vigilance, prevented the living plant 
from veing taken elsewhere for propagation, but when the 
British seized these islands care was taken to spread tho 
culture of the nutmeg as one of the most valuable of 
spices. Tho ordinary nutmeg-tree is about twenty-five 
feet in height, and the fruit is of the size and appearance 
of a pear, golden-yellow in color when ripe; the fleshy 
part is not unlike candied fruit, and it is often preserved 
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and eaten asa sweetmeat. Within is the nut, the kernel 
of which is the nutmeg. Nutmegs are exposed to the at- 
tacks of a particularly destructive beetle, and are there- 
fore often coated with lime before they are exported. 
The Dutch or Batavian are nearly always limed, but those 
from Penang are not, and for this reason have a higher 
value in the market. Nutmegs are not only a spice, but 
are used in medicine. Our supply of nutmegs is brought 
to New York in steamers trading directly or indirectly 
with the East Indies. 
_ Ceylon, last year, sent 67,300 pounds of cinnamon to 
this country. It came in gunny bags containing 100 
pounds each. Cinnamon has been known from the re- 
motest antiquity ; it is mentioned in the Old Testament. 
The cinnamon-tree of Ceylon attains a height of from 
twenty to thifty feet, and is sometimes a foot and a half 
in thickness. Its rather long, oval leaves have the taste 
of cloves ; it bears flowers of a silky gray on the inside, 
and a pale-yellow externally, and the fruit is in appear- 
ance somewhat like an acorn. It is the bark which makes 
the tree so valuable. The finest quality is taken from the 
young branches, especially the shoots which spring up 
after a tree has been cut down. These are cut when 
about ten feet high and of the thickness of an ordinary 
cane. Usually the branches of from three to five years’ 
growth are cut down, the epidermis is scraped off, and 
the bark is cut lengthwise with a knife, and gradually 
loosened until it can be taken off. It is then exposed to 
the sun, and as it dries it curls up into quills, the smaller 
of which are inserted in the larger, and then it is packed 
in large bundles. There are two cinnamon crops gath- 
ered in Ceylon, the first in April and the next in Novem- 
ber. Cinnamon is examined and assorted by persons 
who are obliged to taste or chew it to ascertain its quality, 
although this soon produces very painful effects on the 
mouth and tongue. The root of the cinnamon-tree, by- 
the-way, contains camphor, and the fruit yields a con- 
crete oil known as cinnamon suet, which has a rare, deli- 
eate fragrance, and in Ceylon it was formerly employed 
in making candles exclusively for the use of the king. 
Cinnamon, like other spices, is used in cooking and con- 
fectionery, and is also employed in medicine. The tree 
was introduced into the West Indies in 1782, and has 
since been cultivated to some extent. Cassia is often sold 
for cinnamon, though it is another species of the cinna- 
mon family of plants. 

All or most of our imports from Ceylon are by way of 
London. Steamers stop at Colombo, the chief port of 
Ceylon, and get their cargoes, and then go to London, 
whence most of the American supply of Ceylon products 
are derived. Most of the vessels in the Ceylon trade 
are steamers, but some American sailing-ships stop at its 
ports for spices, cocoanut oil, plumbago, coir yarn, cin- 
chona, and sweet-smelling essential oils ; taking back to 
Ceylon our kerosene oil, manufactured tobacco, cotton 
goods, cordage and clocks, these articles also going by 
steamer by way of England. Over three thousand steam- 
ers and sailing-vessels stop at Ceylon in a year, mostly 
flying the English flag ; though the Germans are greatly 
extending their trade in this quarter of the globe, and 
they are now established on a firm basis in Ceylon. The 
lines in Bishop Heber’s well-known missionary hymn, 


‘What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle,” 


have linked the name of that aromatic island with charm- 
ing suggestions to many generations. 

There is a large trade in cassia every year. Cassia is a 
bark very similar to cinnamon, both in its appearance 
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and its properties. It is not so sweet nor so delicate in 
flavor as cinnamon. It is more pungent. The cassia-tree 
is extensively cultivated in China, where its produce is 
highly esteemed, and it is largely imported by Europe 
and the United States. More than 200 species of cassia 
have been described by botanists. They are trees, 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, natives of Africa and the 
warmer parts of Asia and America. Cassia is much 
cheaper than true cinnamon, and is, therefore, much 
more generally used. It yields the oil of cassia in con- 
siderable quantities. Cassia-buds are extensively im- 
ported. They resemble cloves in appearance, and are 
much used in confectionery. Our supply of cassia is 
derived principally from China and the Dutch East 
Indies. Last year the total importations at New York 
were 2,621,057 pounds, of which 12,100 bales were China 
Lignea, 27,167 bales were from Padang, and 2,802 boxes 
from Saigon. 

The China steamers bringing cassia to New York often 
come from Hong Kong, a name signifying ‘‘ red harbor,” 
an island at the mouth of the Canton River and off the 
southeastern coast of China. It was ceded to Great 
Britain in 1842, and, together with a narrow strip of the 
mainland, ceded about twenty years later, forms a 
flourishing colony. There is a fine har‘sor on the north- 
ern side of the island, deep and safe, which is thronged 
with steamers from Bombay, Calcutta, San Francisco, 
Canton and Singapore, not to mention tliousands of sail- 
ing-craft, including Chinese junks. The population is 
122,000, of whom only 5,000 are Europeans, the re- 
mainder being mostly Chinese, of whom some 13,060 
live on boats in the harbor. The City of Victoria, on the 
island, has a cathedral, the Governor’s house, the Ex- 
change, the bishop's palace, a hospital, a jail, large and 
elegant dwellings of brick and stone, surrounded by fine 
gardens. There are beautiful public gardens, good free 
schools for the lower class of Chinese, and a strong police 
force, composed of Indian Sepoys. The exports are 
spices, tea, matting, and numerous other articles. 

Pimento, or allspice, as the housewife generally calls it, 
is quite an important feature of the spice commerce, and 
last year New York merchants imported no less than 
14,215 bags of 130 pounds each, or 1,847,950 pounds in 
all. It is much employed in cookery, and is also used 
in medicine. It is the dried fruit of a small but very 
beautiful West Indian tree. In July the tree is covered 
with panicles of white flowers, which have a rich odor. 
The fruit is aromatic, and so are even the leaves and the 
bark. The tree grows to a height of from 20 to 30 feet, 
and is much cultivated in some parts of the West Indies. 
Planters do not wait for the fruit to become ripe, for by 
that time the aromatic property has, in a large measure, 
disappeared, but as soon as the.berries reach their full 
size- that is, about the size of peppercorns—they are 
gathered by hand and dried in the sun on raised wooden 
floors, the berries changing during this process from 
green to reddish-brown, and great care being exercised 
to prevent them from being injured by moisture. The 
plantation hands frequently turn and winnow the valna- 
ble berries to prevent their quality being injured by the 
dreaded moisture, and some planters even dry them in 
kilns. Why is pimento called allspice ? That is a ques- 
tion that has often puzzled the household novice. Pro- 
bably thousands of housewives really suppose that it is a 
mixture of all spices, as the name would seem to imply, 
but it owes its puzzling designation toa supposed resem- 
blance in flavor to a mixture of nutmegs, cloves and cin- 
namon. In other words, it has the fragrance of a number 
of spices. It is brought to New York by the vessels 
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which also bring the fruits of the West Indies. It is 
largely used in the berry in fashionable restaurants as a 
perfume for the breath after drinking liquor. 

The trade in ginger is very large. The importations 
hore last year were 18,855 bags of Calcutta, 8,880 bags of 
African, 6,246 bags of white Cochin and 3,535 barrels of 
Jamaica. These figures are given in detail because they 
are not generally known, even among importers. The to- 
tal was 4,286,160 pounds. The ginger plant is a native of 
India and Southern China, but is extensively cultivated 
in tropical America and West Africa, as well as in its 
native soil. Most of the ginger of commerce comes from 
Calcutta, but considerable is also exported from Jamaica. 
There are likewise large exports of preserved ginger from 
China and the East and West Indies. This consists of 
the young roots preserved in sugar after being boiled. 
What is known as black ginger is first scalded and then 
dried ; it is scalded to prevent sprouting, since it is only 
the root of the plant which is used as a spice. White 
ginger is the root scraped and washed, and sometimes 
bleached with chloride of lime. White and black ginger 
are merely relative terms ; the white is not perfectly so, 
nor is the black perfectly black. The ginger-plant either 
lasts two years or else considerably longer, according to 
the particular species. It is herbaceous, with creeping 
and somewhat tuberous roots, and is generally three or 
four feet high, with smooth, arrow-shaped leaves, and 
flowers about the size of a man’s thumb, of a whitish 
color, with the tip streaked with purple. In a suitable 
climate it is an easy plant to cultivate, and is seen at an 
altitude of 5,000 feet in moist soil on the Himalaya 
Mountains of India. Ginger is used as a flavoring for 
food and medicines ; it has valuable medicinal proper- 
ties. It generally reaches the consumer in a powdered 
state, and is said to be considerably adulterated. Vari- 
ous cownpounds are prepared from it. For example, 
essence of ginger, much used for flavoring; syrup of 
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ginger is used chiefly by druggists ; ginger tea, an 
infusion of ginger in boiling water, a domestic rem- 
edy for flatulence ; ginger beer, a far-famed beve- 
rage, which, like another famous plant of Asia, 
‘‘cheers but not inebriates ;” lastly, there is ginger 
wine, a cheap liquor, to which alcohol is often 
added. Ginger comes to New York in bags hold- 
ing from 110 to 120 pounds, and in barrels con- 
taining 130 pounds. Vessels regularly engaged in 
the West India trade bring Jamaica ginger to New 
York. English steamers bring the other kinds. 
Many of the spice-vessels stop at Calcutta on the 
way to New York, and there they take on what is 
termed in the trade “Calcutta” ginger. It is a 
great city of the East Indies, with a population of 
nearly 900,000. In a single year 658 sailing-vessels 
and 301 steamers have arrived in its harbor. Its 
exports are numerous and large, and the city is the 
headquarters of the Governor-general of India. The 
name is derived from two words, Kali-Ghatta, signi- 
fying the landing-place of the Goddess Kali. It has 
had an eventful history, and is identified with the 
rise of the British East India Trading Company and 
the establishment of British supremacy over a wide 
tract of India. It is sometimes called the ‘‘City of 
Palaces” because it has so many fine buildings. 
The Government edifices are especially imposing. 
The dwellings of the English residents are spa- 
cious and attractive, but most of the large native 
population live in houses built of mud or bamboo, 
In a cyclone in November of 1867 no less than 
30,000 of these miserable dwellings were destroyed. 
There is a fine town-hall, a Jesuit college, a medical col- 
lege, various churches, mosques, Hindoo temples, a uni- 
versity, a theatre, and many other resources of Occidental 
civilization. Calcutta will always be known, however, as 
the scene of one of the most horrible occurrences that 
disfigure the pages of history. It was in the ‘ Black 
Hole of Calcutta,” on the night of June 18th, 1756, that 
the garrison of the fort connected with the English 
factory at Calcutta, who had been captured by the Nabob 
Suraja Dowlah, were confined. The unfortunate Eng- 
lish prisoners numbered 146, and the apartment in which 
they were confined was only twenty feet square. The 
cell had only two windows, and these were obstructed by 
a veranda. A more diabolical act could not have been 
committed. The prisoners, in their struggle to get to the 
windows, trampled each other under foot in a horrible 
fight for life. After a night of fearful agony from fierce 
pressure in a terrible human hive, heat, thirst and suffo- 
cation, 123 of the total of 146 persons thrust in the night 
before were found dead, and the 23 survivors were de- 
scribed as ‘‘the ghastliest forms ever seen on earth.” 
Last year, mace was imported to the extent of 175,890 
pounds, in boxes containing 66 pounds each. Mace is 
obtained from the fleshy part-which envelops the nut- 
meg. It is the second 
coat or aril, a thin, yellow 
substance, of waxlike tex- 
ture, which covers the 
nutmeg, and is very fra- 
grant and aromatic, and 
has a strong, but agree- 
able, taste. It is raised 
mostly in the Spice Isl- 
ands, but Penang and 
Singapore are the largest 
shipping markets. It 
comes to New York on 
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the ships bringing general cargoes of East Indian mer- 
chandise. Part of our supply of mace comes from the 
Banda Isles, a group in the Molucca Archipelago. The 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands, as they are generally called, 
are of volcanic formation and very fertile. They produce 
cloves, nutmegs, mace and other spices, not to mention 
sago, decorative woods, and fruits, while the pearl and 
trepang fisheries have long been well known. The Banda 
Isles were produced by some fearful convulsion of nature, 
perhaps ages before man appeared on the globe, and are 


often find their way to New York by way of London, 
whence they are shipped on the regular steamers. 
Mustard is a popular condiment, and has been known 
for many centuries. California raises a large crop. The 
mustard-tree of the Scriptures still abounds in the East, 
and though the seed has no aromatic pungency, it is 
used like ordinary mustard. The most important species 
known to commerce are black mustard and white mus- 
tard. The plants are natives of all parts of Europe, and 
are also cultivated in gardens. The white and the black 
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anong the loftiest of the group. The Island of Goonong- 
Apee rises 7,880 feet above the sea. The four larger of 
these fruitful voleanic isles are devoted to the production 
of nutmegs and mace. The group is in constant danger 
of earthquakes, and the lofty island already mentioned 
is known as one of the most active volcanoes in the archi- 
Pelago. The islands are little more than an open con- 
servatory bearing odorous spices, with volcanic heat to 
stimulate the growth of the wonderful vegetation. The 
houses are mostly of wood, roofed with leaves, owing to 
the danger of earthquakes. Spices from the Banda Isles 


seeds are ground together. Mustard is not only useful as 
a condiment, but is valuable as a medicine. It has stimu- 
lating properties, known to every household, and it is 
beneficial in some cases of indigestion. In England, white 
mustard, in the seed-leaf, is sometimes used as a small 
salad, having an agreeable pungency. In India, the oil 
of mustard-seed is much used for lamps. In China, a 
species is cultivated as greens for the table, as we use 
spinach. 

The bran of ordinary European and American seed is 
used in making French mustard, which is very popular. 
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The finest mustard-seed is the black, or, as the brokers 
term it, the brown, which is received from Trieste. The 
next in point of quality is the English brown, and then 
comes the Dutch seed, though of the two last-named de- 
scriptions very little is received here. Large quantities of 
the white, or more properly, yellow, California seed, are 
nsed annually by the spice-mills of New York. It is cheap, 
aud it makes itself felt. The Trieste sells at 7 to 8 cents 
. pound at wholesale, and the English and Dutch, from 
“4 to 6 cents, but the California is obtainable at 44 to 4} 
cents. When there is an especially brisk market, the 
California seed is sent overland by rail to New York, but 
asually it comes in sailing-vessels that go around Cape 
Horn, as in the ‘good old days” before regular mail 
steamers to the Isthmus and the Panama Railroad were 
ever dreamed of on the Pacific coast. It takes from 80 to 
150 days for these ships to make the Cape Horn voyage, 
according to the wind, and, besides mustard-seed, they 
briug wool, raw sugar, wine, and the salmon of the 
Oregon, which assuredly hears something besides its own 
dashings in these days of feverish activity in trade and 
commerce. The foreign seed is often sent from the 
Mediterranean to London, and then transshipped to New 
York, though it also comes direct from Sicily. Some 
eomes from Bombay. The fruit-steamers from Sicily 
bring considerable quantities, 

Curry powder is a preparation borrowed from India. 
It is composed of turmeric and various spices. In India 
and elsewhere it is largely used as a seasoning for a large 
variety of dishes. It often consists of turmeric powder, 
coriander-seed. powder, black pepper, fenugreek, ginger, 
Cayenne pepper and cumin-seed. Sometimes the re- 
eipes include scorched mustard, mace, cinnamon and 
cardamoms. This agreeably stimulating preparation is 
largely manufactured by the various spice companies of 
New York. 

Sweet marjoram is extensively used as a seasoning in 
cookery. The plant is a native of Greece and the East. 
Thyme is a half-shrubby plant long known as a flavoring 
for various dishes. The garden thyme is the most fra- 
grant. It grows in all parts of Europe and in the north 
of Asia, but is not indigenous in this country. ‘I know 
a bank where the wild thyme grows,” is a familiar line 
from Shakespeare. It is an humble plant, but grateful to 
the smell and the taste. Wholesale houses here sell it in 
powdered form in boxes and barrels. Savory is largely 
sold here. The plant has lilac or white flowers. It has 
a strong and agreeable aromatic taste and smell, and is 
used for flavoring dishes. Winter savory and Summer 
savory are used for the same purposes. Sage in pow- 
dered form flavors not a few dishes, and it is also used in 
the leaf. It grows wild, and is also cultivated. The 
whole plant has an aromatic smell, penetrating and 
peculiar, somewhat like that of camphor, and it has also 
an aromatic taste, rather bitter, but nevertheless agree- 
able, and is more generally known in the household 
kitchen than other sweet herbs. It is much used in 
flavoring meats and sauces. Italian sage is sold here by 
the bale. 

Pickles are really a condiment, and are therefore worth 
a word in passing. If used judiciously, they stimulate 
the appetite ; properly made, they are not unwholesome, 
and are often, indeed, decidedly agreeable additions to the 
table. There is the celebrated Spanish pickle; it is a 
mixture of the red cabbage and slices of the large Span- 
ish onion, Gherkins are very young cucumbers prepared 
with especial care to preserve their green color. Some- 
times in cabbage pickles, in which the red vegetable is 
always employed, a few slices ot beetroot are added. 
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Cochineal is sometimes used to improve the color, and 
ginger, mace and white and black peppercorns are used 
as spices. French beans, onions, eschalots, walnuts, 
mushrooms, nasturtiums, cauliflowers, capers and other 
vegetables and fruits are extensively used in pickling, 
and the trade requires large quantities of spices annually. 
Pickles are sometimes colored by boiling the vinegar 
in copper vessels, and thus forming the green-colored 
acetate of copper, or even by directly adding that poi- 
son—a fact that has led to serious results ; but this bane- 
ful practice is believed to be much Jess prevalent than 
formerly. 

Capers are the delight of the gourmand, and have long 
been used as a condiment and as an ingredient in 
sauces. It is more particularly used with boiled mut- 
ton, though also employed with other meats. They are 
simply the pickled flowers of the caper-bush, of a slightly 
bitter and yet agreeably pungent taste. The caper-bush 
is a native of Southern Europe and of other countries 
near the Mediterranean Sea. It is found on Mount 
Sinai. It decorates ancient ruins, clothing them in a 
trailing garment of green as beautiful as the English ivy. 
It is a rambling shrub, in other words, that flourishes 
most in dry places, and it is often found growing on 
rocks and the walls of ruins. It flowers from early Sum- 
mer till Winter. The caper, which contributes so much 
to the satisfaction of the epicure, is simply the half- 
opened buds of the caper-bush. They are gathered 
every morning and at once put into vinegar and salt. At 
the end of the season they are sorted according to their 
size and color. The larger buds are packed in small 
barrels, but the smaller and greener, being the most 
prized, are sent to market in bottles after having again 
been put in vinegar. ‘The fruit of the bush is a small 
berry, and that is also pickled in some parts of Italy, 
Sometimes acetate of copper has been used to change the 
grayish-green color of the pickled capers to a brighter or 
more emerald-like hue, and this, of course, makes them 
dangerous. The presence of copper in a jar of capers 


ean be detected by thrusting a polished iron rod into the 


vessel. If copper is present the rod will soon become 
coated with it. The English and French steamers an- 
nually bring large quantities of various spices, condi- 
ments and sweet herbs to New York to gladden the epi- 
cure and satisfy the popular demand for stimulants, 
which is unquestionably very great in a nation of such 
restless energy as ours. 

Olives are a condiment highly esteemed after a taste for 
them has been acquired, but at first they are not espe- 
cially agreeable. Large quantities are imported every 
year. The consumption in New York is large, partly by 
reason of the cosmopolitan population. The olive-tree is 
indissolubly connected with sacred history. The Mount 
of Olives is a name as familiar as that of Jerusalem. The 
tree itself is so hardy that the olives now standing in 
what is termed the Garden of Gethsemane at Jernsalem 
are alleged to be identical with those named in tax-rolls 
as existing a thousand years ago, ed there is a tradition 
—regarded by many as not altogether improbable—which 
makes them date back to the time of Christ. The tradi- 
tion as to the extreme longevity of these trees still to be 
seen in the neatly kept Garden of Gethsemane, and care- 
fully watched bya sacred Order, is undoubtedly based on 
the well-known fact that the olive-tree is the hardiest 
fruit-tree that grows. It survives the severest frosts, 
even sharp scorching by fire, and almost any degree of 
mutilation. It sprouts from the roots if everything else 
is dead. It is known to survive for centuries after the 
heart and all but the outer layer of young wood are gone. 
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Often a large trunk is not only hollow, but split length- | 
wise into several distinct stems, all healthy and bearing 
fruit. Olive oil was known to the writers of the Old Test- 
ament, in whose time it was used for sacrificial libations, 
for illumination, for food, and for anointing the hair and 
body. Homer mentions the olive-tree. It was conspicnu- 
ous in Roman agricultural literature. The Romans used 
olive oil in the kitchen and at the table, instead of butter, 
which was scarcely used in the Roman cuisine. 

In Palestine, and in some of the Mediterranean islands, 
the olive-tree is as lofty as the tallest oak, but in Europe 
it does not often exceed twenty feet in height, being 
kept down by pruning for the sake of convenience in 
gathering the fruit. It grows in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Northern Africa, Southern Europe, the Greek Islands, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, California, and even to 
some extent in the Crimea. Olive-trees are planted from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet apart, and with careful hus- 
bandry will bear every year. Italy produces an enormous 
supply of olives and olive oil, and the crop in California 
is steadily increasing. The olives are gathered when 
fully grown but still green; they are first steeped for a 
day in weak limewater or lye of wood ashes; then in 
fresh water changed every day for four or five days, or 
until they have lost their bitter flavor. Then they are 
salted or pickled in a strong brine. This is the practice 
when the harvest is simply for the olives themselves. 
When it is for olive oil, the fruit is allowed to remain on 
the tree until it is of a dark wine color. Then the olives 
are dried a little, and then compressed for the oil. The 
best oil is from unground fruit, but it is also ground and 
subjected to repeated pressure, sometimes with the aid of 
hot water. 

Olive oil is adulterated with lard oil aud cotton-seed 
oil. There are large exports of the American oils men- 
tioned, and they come back from Europe, notably from 
Marseilles, traveling under the disguise of the best olive 
oil of Italy or Provence, really being largely an extract 
of American lard and cotton-seed which unscrupulous 
French and Italian merchants foist upon us with smirk- 
ing complacency. In the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1887, no less than 744,766 gallons of olive oil, valued at 
$662,197, were imported into this country, mostly at 
New York. Olives and olive oil come to this port in 
the English, French, and Italian steamers. 

The total importations of spices into this country in 
the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1887, were 30,980,725 
pounds, valued at $3,481,412. Pepper is the most ex- 
tensively used of any of the spices known to commerce, 
and nearly $2,000,000 worth is consumed in this country 
every year. Spices are admitted free of duty except when 
ground. 

It is well known that spices are much adulterated. 
Burnt crackers, buckwheat and ground cocoa-shells are 
used to adulterate pepper. Ground almond-shells are | 
mixed with cassia and cinnamon. Flour is mixed with 
mace. Meal and starch help to make full weight and 
good measure of ginger. Pimento is too cheap to make 
adulteration profitable. Nutmegs have never been adul- 
terated except in Connecticut, where a very successful 
imitation is said to have been made many years ago by 
some of the thrifty deacons who happened to keep coun- 
‘try stores, The late Erastus Brooks, for many years 
one of the editors and proprietors of the old Hvening 
Express, began his career as a clerk in a country store. 
His employer was a hard-fisted old Yankee deacon, who 
used to say to him in the morning: ‘‘ Well, Erastus, 
wet the tobacco and sand the sugar, and then come to 
prayers.” 
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That particular pillar of the Church was intimately re- 
lated, morally, to the Connecticut Yankees who made 
wooden oats, wooden hams and wooden nutmegs. 

There are no wooden nutmegs now in market. Cloves 
are adulterated with clove-stems, which are very cheap. 
At one time they cost only one and a half cents a pound 
at wholesale. Mnstard is adulterated with flour and tur- 
meric, which is yellow in color, and gives it its pungent 
taste. Turmeric itself is the root of a plant found in the 
East Indies and in Cochin China. It is sold in the form 
of dried root.or powder, and besides being used so ex- 
tensively in ‘coloring mustard, it is employed in the 
dyeing of silks and wool, as well as in medicine and 
chemical analyses. As originally used in Europe, mus- 
tard was simply the finely ground seed, but in time a 
demand arose for an improved yellow color, the natural 
tint being rather dull and unattractive, and then the 
flour of mustard was introduced, this merely being the 
interior portion of the seed, the bran being rejected as 
in the case of wheat in making flour. The result was a 
loss of the pungent taste peculiar to mustard, which is 
largely due to the presence of a bitterish oil in the husk 
of the seed, and to supply this deficiency the next step 
was to introduce turmeric, Cayenne pepper, and other 
foreign ingredients, with wheat flour to increase the bulk 
and the lightness of color. There is little or no pure 
mustard to be had anywhere ; it is practically a druggist’s 
compound, and in New York mustard-seed is sold by 
drug brokers. 

But the shipping element of the mighty commerce of 
New York is always more interesting than its formal ar- 
ray of statistics. Here, at a wharf on the East River, near 
old Rutgers Slip, is the ship Alice D. Cooper, with big 
tan-colored spars and a brave array of rigging, pulleys, 
ratlines, cordage, chains and white decks. The sides of 
the black ship are barked and rusty with-the long voyage 
from Hong Kong. A companionway is lowered to the 
wharf, and a notice close by announces that there is 
no admittance to the ship, though this warning is but 
slightly regarded. A queer little floating house on one 
side of the ship contains the steam winch, by which the 
cargo is hoisted from the depths of the sombre hold toa 
slanting skid, down which the merchandise is sent to a 
platform supported by wooden horses. From this plat- 
form the men take the bales of rich goods and pile them 
up, according to their marks, further along the wharf, or 
else put them on trucks to be taken to various parts of 
the city. On the dusty and splintered wharf are bales of 
cassia, bags of ginger, boxes of preserves, chinaware, 
rattans and curios, bales of straw braid, and rolls of mat- 
ting bearing such labels as ‘‘ Kee Ning,” ‘‘ Kong Kong 
Fancy ” and ‘‘ Mandarin,” packed in bales of native grass. 
There are boxes of soys, a kind of sauce or flavoring 
made in China from a small native bean ; there are cases 
of lacquerware, such as cups, saucers, trays, pots and 
dishes. The cargo contains no less than 500 cases of 
native preserves, and nearly 5,000 pounds of ginger. 
There is chinaware consigned to a Chinese firm in New 
York, Lin, Fong & Co., besides rattan chairs. In all, 
the big ship will yield up more than 18,000 rolls of the 
matting, which is so much neater and better than carpets 
for certain rooms of the dwelling, and so much superior 
to the cheaper carpets or the chilling oilcloth for halls. 
Big red trucks are being loaded with this merchandise 
from the far East, and every few minutes a team of stout 
horses, with flanks and harness glistening in the after- 
noon sun, rumble along the wharf out into noisy South 
Street, where the stout-lunged driver is speedily reveling 
in a wordy and profane warfare with the driver of a herse- 
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car, whose observations on the truckman’s parentage, phy- 
sical appearance and mental characteristics call forth a 
vituperative deluge in response from that maligned but 
fluent individual. Truckmen, as a class, are probably 
the same all the world over, as profane and abusive at 
times as parrots with a bad ‘‘ bringing-up ”—as, for ex- 
ample, some falsely reported to have been reared by 
clergymen—and yet ia the main as harmless as doves. 
The big ship, we find, left Hong Kong September 3d, 
1887, and arrived at New York February 7th, showing 
that the trip required more than five months. The log 
shows that she did not have altogether smooth sailing, 
for on October 2d, in latitude 11° 10’ North, longitude 
110° East, she encountered a violent typhoon, and lost 
or split some of her sails. Happily, no lives were lost. 
Here is the stately ship Governor Robie, named in honor 


‘‘ginger-jar”’ plays so important a part. The consump- 
tion of Chinese preserved ginger in this country has been 
large for many years; the blue earthen jars, in their 
light rattan casings, are familiar to thousands of house- 
holds. 

The big ship used to trade from San Francisco to Liver- 
pool, carrying grain cargoes ; then she would come back 
to New York in ballast, and then take a general cargo, 
consisting of flour, railroad iron, produce, and a hundred 
articles of manufacture, to San Francisco, there to take on 
another grain cargo and go the same round again. This 


trade was not considered altogether satisfactory, and she 
embarked in the commerce with the Orient ; but she will 
probably go back to her former business on the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, as the China trade involves long voyages 
and considerable loss of valuable time. 


THE CITY OF BATAVIA, CENTRE OF THE SPICE TRADE. 


of a former chief magistrate of Maine. She is owned in 
New York and Bath, Me., is 256 feet long, 41 feet wide, 
and was built in 1882 at a cost of about ninety thousand 
dollars. She is of 1,627 tons register, with a capacity of 
2,100 tons, and commanded by Captain Wm. Blanchard. 
She left Hong Kong October 20th, and arrived here Jan- 
uary 29th, a trip of sixteen thousand miles, made in three 
months and nine days. She brings Chinese ginger, as 
well as a miscellaneous cargo, including matting, fire- 
crackers, fans and curios, which the crew are helping to 
unload. Most of the men before the mast are Scandi- 
navians, and some of them do not speak English. The 
work goes briskly on, however, directed by sharp-spoken 
‘*down East ” Yankee officers, the maritime law requiring 
that American ships shall be commanded by American 
citizens, The cases of ginger coming from the Orient 
suggest Mr. Stockton’s humorous story in which the 


It is a busy scene on this brown and dusty wharf, 
splintered by the hoofs of thousands of horses that have, 
in the lapse of years, drawn away their heavy loads of 
East Indian merchandise. We may pause a moment to 
note, as a part of the picture, a brigantine on the other 
side of the wharf, which lately brought a cargo of sugar 
and molasses from Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, and is now 
taking on a cargo for the return voyage, which comprises 
big casks of oil-meal, presumably for feeding cattle, 
barrels of flour, bundles of staves, and other merchan- 
dise. She will be at least twenty days on her return trip 
to Trinidad. Further along there is a large scow loaded 
with strange-looking volcanic rock, which was brought as 
ballast from Barbadoes by a trading-vessel. The rock is 
taken from the mountains to the coast, and proves very 
useful in ballasting vessels. At present the scow is in 
command of a boy of sixteen, who says that he will sell 
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the rock as dirt at sixty cents a ton, as it has been some- 
what injured by exposure to snow and rain ; but usually 
the ordinary rock is worth $1.25 a ton. He has a cargo 
of 100 tons, and expresses a willingness to sell it to the 
writer at the large reduction mentioned. 

It is a tempting offer, but we pass on to a canalboat 
which is being loaded with 7,000 bags of bran. The bags 
are emptied in the hold, and a man, so covered with bran 


as to suggest Father Time, is distributing the load here | 


and there with a wooden shovel. It will take nearly five 
days to load the boat, and then it will be towed to 
Harlem, where it will be unloaded by an elevator in 
about a day. It seems a primitive way of taking the bran 
to a point so near as Harlem, but the owner of the mer- 
chandise is also owner of the boat, and it is cheaper to 
utilize this antique method of transportation than to pay 
the cost of cartage. The buyer secured the meal on the 
floor of the Produce Exchange, and then had it brought 
to this wharf, near ancient Rutgers Slip. 

At a wharf close by is a steamer engaged in the East 
Tudia trade, which often brings considerable quanti- 
ties of spiccs to New York. She has now discharged 
her cargo, however, and is waiting for another load be- 
fore making a voyage to London. 
termed ‘‘ general cargo,” which may include a hundred 
different items, such as flour, sugar, machinery, cotton 
goods, agricultural implements, leather, hardware, lubri- 
eating oil, furniture, beef, pork, bacon, hay, etc. On 
discharging her cargo at London she will, an officer says, 
coast up the German seas, taking coal and assorted mer- 
chandise to Antwerp, Hamburg and other German ports. 
The officer says that she will probably coast for about 
ninety days, so that the crew can be near home. Officers 
and men have, as usual, signed a contract for two years’ 
service, but they do not like to be in the East India trade 
for the full time, as it takes them too far from home, and 
they wish to have an opportunity of seeing their families, 
It is an error to suppose that poor Jack is indifferent to 
those domestic ties which are so potent with right-think- 
ing persons. Nothing is more absurd than to suppose 
that the average sailor enjoys the life on the sea. Tyran- 
nical captains, brutal mates, rough weather, danger of 
shipwreck, hard labor, all may contribute to make his 
life anything but enviable, and the sight of the evening 
lamp at home is a welcome exchange for the dingy light 
of the forecastle or the beacon on a far-off coast. 

Over on the Brooklyn side of the East River, at Har- 
beck’s Stores, we find the ship Blair- Athol, of 1,700 tons 
register, which has just arrived from Calcutta, after a 
voyage of 107 days ; though usually she makes the trip in 
80 or 90 days. When she left Calcutta, on Jannary 9th, 
it was very pleasant weather—in the Winter season, the 
most agreeable part of the year there. She sailed from 
Liverpool for Caleutta with a cargo of 2,318 tons of salt, 
but about 100 tons drained or melted on the way; the 
loss in salt cargoes on long voyages always being large. 
The hull of the ship is white, but the paint has rusted off 
here sad there, and her general appearance suggests a 
long voyage and far-off seas, A white band is broken by 


black squares, in imitation of the portholes of an old-time | 
She is anchored at a long, dark covered | 


man-of-war. 
wharf, the gloom of which is slightly relieved by shafts 
of afternoon sunlight streaming in from an occasional 
broad door. The planks are strewn with bits of cotton, 
indicating that a vessel laden with that commodity has 
been unloading here, and in one corner are large iron 
buckets, similar iu appearance to those used in dredging 
rivers, which have been employed in lifting brimstone 
from the hold of a Mediterranean steamship and still 


She will take what is | 


contain a little of it. We climb over the bulwarks of the 
Athol, without waiting to find the ladder that is usually 
swung over the side of a vessel when in port, and a 
brusque stevedore directs us for information to the mate 
on the after-deck. 

He has a broad Scotch face, framed with whiskers, 
after the manner of the traditional British tar. He is a 
quiet man, with manifestly no inclination to spin a yarn, 
but very civilly answers all questions. The voyage had 
not been eventful, though there were several rather 
severe gales. He had not yet received a permit to un- 
load, but the work would probably be commenced in a 
few days. Tlie cargo did not contain any spices proper, 
but comprised 2,000 packets of turmeric, which is prac- 
tically the same thing. Without turmeric there would be 
no pungency to mustard or curry powder ; it would be 
almost like coffee without chiccory, or sugar without glu- 
cose, or olive oil without lard oil or cotton-seed oil, or 
domestic champagne without the French label, its crown- 
ing excellence. Down in the hold there are some 55,000 
pounds of turmeric, a considerable portion of which is 
certain to find its way into the spice-mills of New York. 
The cargo, also, comprises saltpetre, bamboo, fishing- 
rods, cutch, used in medicine and fur-dyeing ; indigo, and 
juve, which resembles hemp, and is used in making 
carpets ; mats, gunny bagging, brown paper, and an imi- 
tation of human hair. The ship is owned in Glasgow, 
and when she is chartered for another voyage it will pro- 
bably be to some port in the United Kingdom, or on the 
Continent, but eventually she will, doubtless, find herself 
again in the waters of the far East. 

On the other side of the wharf a large steamer is enter- 
ing the slip. It is the Caséle J/il/, just arrived from Sicily 
with mustard-seed, fruits and other products. 

“Look out for that rope !” says a warning voice. 

We have been standing by a pile to which a rope is 
tied, the other end being on the deck of the approaching 
steamer, which lumbers into the slip like a puzzled 
leviathan feeling its way along a narrow creek. As the 
steamer swings to and fro, now to one side of the slip, 
now to the other, rubbing its nose occasionally against 
the wharf-shed, the strain of the rope, which is in- 
tended to guide the steamer to the hither side, is tremen- 
dous. A Custom-house officer, in blue coat and brass 
buttons, says: ‘‘The rope around that pile is only 24 
inches thick, and it is not 100 feet long, but if it should 
break and snap back and strike you, as I have seen ropes 
do on these docks, it would break an arm or a leg as 
quick as it would a pipestem.” 

Most of the ‘longshoremen, watching the scene with 
the idle curiosity of their class, withdraw to a respectful 
distance from the danger, though a stolid Norwegian 
stands close by the pile, eying the almost smoking rope 
with small, piggish gray eyes, and apparently indifferent 
to the risk. 

There is a commotion at the next pier, which now 
attracts the crowd. An ambulance from the Homeopa- 
thie Hospital of Brooklyn has driven up, and it is sur- 
rounded by ‘longshoremen, who watch the physician's 
assistants carefully place an injured sailor on a bed in the 
spruce-looking wagon. He has just had one of his legs 
broken in two places. He was in the hold helping to un- 
load the Clifion, one of the big Mediterranean steamers 
close by, and a large iron bucket, used in hoisting brim- 
stone to the wharf, had swung against him with such 
force as to disable him for months ; a most unhappy acci- 
dent for poor Jack. Accidents are of common occurrence 
on the great wharves of the two cities, and this one ex- 
cites little comment. The driver of the ambulance whips 
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up his sleek, strong horse, and moves rapidly out through 
the Belgian paved roadway in Watson's warehouse to 
Furman Street, and the incident seems to be almost imme- 
diately forgotten. The ill-fated sailor’s shipmates go back 
to the same hazardous work ; trucks loaded with boxes 
of oranges and lemons go lumbering off toward thestreet ; 

he idlers turn their gaze to a big scow, laden with bright- 
looking cordage, which is to be unloaded for storage in 
the warehouse, or to men who.are piling up bales of jute 
on the wharf. 

Most of the steamers in the East Indian trade take their 
eargoes to London or Liverpool, and consignments for 
America are there transshipped in the regular steamers 
plying to New York. A new line of steamers between 
New York and Caleutta was established some months ago, 
and cargoes of East Indian merchandise are now more fre- 
quently brought hither direct. Some of these steamers 
nlso go to Bombay, Madras, and Colombo, in Ceylon. 
They bring cinnamon, ginger, coffee, indigo, jute, cin- 
chona bark, and other products. Seven steamers of 
4,000 tons each are in the trade. They usually make the 
trip from Calcutta to New York in about thirty-five days, 
though occasionally it takes longer. The steamers have 
a great advantage in this trade, as they always go and 
come by way of the Suez Canal, that wonderful engineer- 
ing feat that connects the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, 
whereas the sailing-vessels, by reason of the high tolls on 
the canal, are obliged to go around by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope—certainly a commercial misnomer 
in this case. Every Anchor Line steamer pays four hun- 
dred pounds sterling, or two thousand dollars, to go 
through to India, and the same amount coming back, 
making four thousand dollars in canal tolls for the round 
trip. The famous Peninsula and Oriental steamers pay 
even more—four thousand dollars each way. 

‘‘There is one interesting fact about the spice trade,” 
said a large importer, ‘“‘and that is, the consumption 
of spices is increasing in this country out of all propor- 
tion to the increase of population. This is true not only 
of the staple spices, but of all kinds of fancy condiments. 
The increasing wealth of the country accounts for the 
enormous demand. Another thing: it would be a very 
important matter to us if the Prohibitionists should be 
more generally successful. In States where the Prohibi- 
tionists have the strongest hold, it is a curious fact that 
the consumption of spices is proportionately the largest. 
There is a certain class of persons who are determined to 
have something to warm them up.” 


a 


DO BIRDS SLEEP ON THE WING? 


Tuts question has been seriously propounded in the 
New York National Academy of Sciences, where Professor 
Wy. P. Trowbridge read a paper describing his son’s dis- 
covery, that birds of prey and some others have the 
power of locking securely together those parts of the 
wing which affect the extension of the feathers, and cor- 
respond to the fingers of the human hand. The wings 
are thus kept in the soaring extension and position with- 
out any muscular effort. 

At first thought, the idea that a bird should main- 
tain its delicate balance even during a few minutes’ doze 
appears extravagant, but the idea assumes a different 
aspect after a little reflection. 
hhave fallen asleep while walking, and have thus walked 
some distance. I know a case of a farmer who has fallen 
asleep on horseback without falling off when returning 
liome after market dinner. We can all understand the 
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possibility of sleeping while standing upright or even 
walking, and those who are accustomed to the saddle can 
understand the farmer’s exploit ; but, on the other hand, 
there are some among us who cannot keep the saddle even 
when very wide awake. A dog that has just learned to 
sit on its haunches and beg would not be able to sleep in 
that position. : 
These possibilities simply depend upon whether the 
action in question, flying, walking, standing, or riding, 
has become automatic. Regarded theoretically, the art of 
balancing the human body on so small a base as the human 
feet is one of marvelous muscular complexity, but, practic- 
ally, it is so easy as to be performed without any conscious 
effort. Theoretically regarded by us, the art of flying 
and soaring are extremely difficult, but, practically, they 
are, doubtless, as easy to the bird as walking and stand- 
ing are to us, and, therefore, may be performed ‘as auto- 
matically. Admitting this, it is still very improbable 
that the bird can do any more than ‘ forty winks,” a semi- 
conscious after-dinner snooze, while in midair. Taking a 
night’s rest, or even a fraction thereof, is very different. 
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More than one attempt has been made in historic times 
to repair the mischief brought about by the builders of 
the Tower of Babel. But it has been reserved to this 
fortunate generation to witness the most systematic and 
deliberate attempt to achieve that consummation by the 
artificial construction of a universal language. It is true 
that Volapiik has only been in existence for six years, and 
that its vocabulary falls short by 87,000 words of the 
modest total of 100,000 which Professor Kerckhoffs fixes 
as the minimum of acomplete language. But its pra- 
jectors express the hope that it will not be long before 
this deficiency is made up. At the present rate of form- 
ation —2,166 words a year-—Volapiik will be capab 
of expressing anything by the year 1920 a.p. As it 
stands, it is ‘‘amply able to suffice for all the needs of 
international correspondence.” Immense activity is 
shown by its adherents. Nearly two hundred “ clubs” 
are now in existence for its propagation ‘‘in Germany 
France, Spain, Italy, and other countries of Europe, as 
well as in America, Canada, and Asia.”’ Africa, or, as we 
shall soon call it, Tixop, is at present reprehensibly back- 
ward in the great work; but Father Schleyer, the in- 
ventor of Volapiik, is evidently not without hopes of 
Tikop, holding as he does that Volapiik will become the 
only language of the world, and that a universal Volapiik 
literature will blossom forth destined to supplant, super- 
sede and surpass the masterpieces of Homer, Shakespeare, 
Dante, Gvethe and Cervantes. 


Farry Taves in France.—It is somewhat curious that 
it was not until 1696 that a fairy tale appeared in print in 
French. Ina magazine (Recueil de pié.es curieuses et rau- 
velles tant en prose quien vers) published by Moétiens were 
printed (1696 1697), without the author’s name, eight 
fairy tales in prose, which have become part of the 
world’s literature, and in one country at least (England) 
have entirely dispossessed the national versions. These 
tales we know as ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” ‘* Red Riding 
Hood,” ‘Blue Beard,” ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” ‘¢ The Fairy,” 


Thumb.” They appeared together for the first time in 
1697 under the title, ‘‘ Histoires ou contes du temps passé, 
avec des moralitez.” 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


By WILLIAM SETON. 


Durme the Revolution, there stood on East- 
chester Creek a mill, owned by Peter Van Alstyne. 
The creek, which was about sixteen miles from 
New York, flowed through what was called the 
Neutral Ground, and so well did the miller do his 
work, that Skinners and Cowboys alike used to 


bring grist to his mill. But while he ee: 


was willing enough to please both 
sides alike in the matter of grinding 
corn, Van Alstyne was outspoken in 
lis sentiments. He no more feared to 
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VOICE. ‘ WHY, IT’S POLLY. 


say he was a Tory than Harry Valentine, of Valentine’s 
Hill, feared to say he was a Rebel, whenever the miller 
eame to his forge, which he did pretty often; for, in 
those days, the roads in Westchester County were stony 
and hard on horses’ feet, and Peter, with all his faults, 
took the best care of his mare, Dolly Dumplings. 

Van Alstyne, who was a widower, had a daughter 
named Mary—familiarly called Polly by the young men 
of the neighborhood. She was a comely maiden of 
twenty, with a deep dimple in her chin, a saucy, mirthful 
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DON’T YOU KNOW POLLY ?’ SHE ANSWERED,” 


face, and a foot so small and neatly shaped, that once 
Harry Valentine, when she came with her father to the 
smithy, let his hammer drop as he was shoeing the mare, 
then stammered and blushed as he picked it up, while 
Van Alstyne scowled ai him; for what business had he to 
be looking at Mary’s foot ? 

One evening in May, in the year ’76, the miller sat 
down to supper in a particularly bad humor. His 
daughter, who knew that he liked doughnuts, put a 
big one on his plate. But he pushed it away, saying, 
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gruffy : “I don’t want you to ride behind me on the 
pillion to Harry Valentine’s. He quite loses his head 
when you’re there. And besides, he’s on the wrong side 
in this war, and I won’t have a Rebel sparking you.” 

‘‘Sparking! Why, Harry doesn’t call on me very 
often,” answered Mary, reddening. 

“Humph! Why should he, when you go to his forge 
as often as you do?” Then, as she made no response, 
‘‘But I'll put a stop to it !” he added. ‘‘ You lose alto- 
gether too much time between here and Valentine’s Hill. 
Attend better to your houséhold duties, and then Harry 
Valentine will shoe the mare better.” 

During the meal which followed, and of which poor 
Mary ate very little, her father several times thumped his 
knife on the table, muttering : ‘‘ The country is going to 
the dogs since this infernal war began—going to the 
dogs.” 

Suddenly Mary, whose head had fallen on her breast, 
looked up with an air of triumph, which surprised Van 
Alstyne. But lest he might suspect what was in her 
mind, for he was as shrewd as he was ill-natured, she be- 
came presently as grave as at a funeral and drew a sigh, 
which seemed to please the old man, for he immediately 
took another slice of bacon and devoured it with relish. 

* * * * * * 

‘Oh, what a kind Providence !’’ exclaimed Mary, under 
her breath, when, by-and-by, her lover was seen hitching 
his nag to a post in front of the hollyhocks by the gate. 
But Van Alstyne turned upon her, angrily : 

‘‘By Heaven! you sha’n’t speak a word to him,” he 
said. ‘‘I’ll pay him what I owe ; 'tis his money he wants, 
but not a breath shall pass between you.” 

‘* Well, father, if you will only let me bid Harry fare- 
well, I’ll never again ask to go with you to the forge. I'll 
be a good, industrious girl, and never leave home with- 
out your permission. Dear father, let me bid him fare- 
well!” spoke Mary, twining her arms round his neck and 
looking at him so beseechingly, that, for once, the miller 
was thrown off his guard, and said : 

‘* Well, well, you may go and say Adieu. But dally 
not. Three words must suffice. He sha’n’t enter the 
house !” 

In another moment, the blacksmith’s horny hands 
were squeezing Mary’s hands as in a vise, and she would 
have given the world to have jumped into his arms. 

But Mary knew who was watching them from the sit- 
ting-room window. Presently her father’s footsteps were 
heard on the porch. He was coming. 

‘“*Mercy ! What is the matter ?” said Harry. 

“Hush! Be calm and listen,” whispered Mary. 

Then, just as Van Alstyne got to them, she had hur- 
riedly revealed to the young man what her ingenious plan 
was for opening a correspondence with him. 

‘Verily a most ingenious plan,” murmured Harry, as 
Mary withdrew. “I should never have thought of it my- 
self. But Mary’s a chip of the old block.” 

When the miller had paid Harry what he owed him, he 
was glad that he did not linger and ask to speak another 
word to Mary. 

‘‘I hope their intimacy has ended,” he said, as the 
other rode away. ‘‘ But if the child ever renews it, I'll 
make it a sad day for her !” 

For not only did he dislike Harry Valentine on account 
of his political views, but he felt that it would be impos- 
sible to eet on without Mary, who read to him and kept 
his accounts, and made his lonely home on the creek so 
pleasant. 

And now, when he heard her singing, as she cleaned 
the platters, he went into the house, rubbing his hands 
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with satisfaction, and told her that she was a good girl, to 
honor and obey her parent. 

At which Mary said nothing, but there was a laughing 
gleam in her eye, which, being cast down, the miller did 
not perceive. 

‘‘ Father,” she said, a few evenings later, after all her 
work was finished, ‘‘ Dolly Dumplings hasn’t been out of 
the stable to-day, and the full moon is shining. May I 
take a ride up the lane ?” 

‘*Yes ; but go not beyond Rattlesnake Brook,” replicd 
Van Alstyne. ‘’Tisn’t prudent for you in these times to 
venture too far from home at night.” 

But presently he drew her toward him and eyed her 
narrowly. An unpleasant suspicion had crossed Li« 
mind. But no—Mary was a truthful child. He wou! 
not believe that she was going to meet Harry Valentine. 

Nor was she. But for the next hour, over Stony Mill 
Lane, Dolly Dumplings cantered back and forth. Mary 
had never ridden her so hard before, and always where 
the stones were thickest. 

At length, came a ringing, clinking sound, quickly fol- 
lowed by a thud, as if something had fallen in the dust 
behind her. Then in a jiffy, and with a merry laugh, 
Mary slid off the saddle and picked up the lost shoe. 

‘‘Had a pleasant ride ?” asked her father, when she got 
back. 

“Yes ; and I'll sleep like a top to-night,” answered 
Mary. 

“Well, you may ride Dolly Dumplings as often as you 
please,’’ said the miller, kissing her for the first time in 
six months. 

‘*How I love you!” said Mary, stroking his beard_ 
‘But, father, you'll not scold if I tell you something ?” 

“No. What has happened ?” 

“Dolly Dumplings cast a shoe. But I found it.” 

‘“‘Humph! Then I'll have to go and have it put on to- 
morrow,” grumbled Van Alstyne. ‘‘I do believe I pay 
more for horseshoeing than any other man in East- 
chester.” 

‘‘Truly sorry it happened,” said Mary, penitently. 

‘* Well, well, I forgive you, and you may take a ride 
every evening, for the exercise does you good.” 

“Indeed it does,” said Mary, who looked uncommonly 
pretty as she retired to her bedroom, where, as soon as 
the door was shut, she skipped about the floor, laughing 
and ejaculating, ‘‘’T'was a bright idea—’twas an inspira 
tion.” 

On the following morning Mary sat in her chamber 
writing a note, and, considering her imperfect education, 
it was not badly spelt, and was passably legible. 

Then, when it was written, she went in quest of her 
parent, whom she found saddling his mare. 

‘*What, father dear,” she said, with an air of tender 
reproach, ‘‘ going to ride away without letting me brush 
your hat? Why, ’tis all white with flour, and looks toe 
shabby for anything.” 

With this, in a gentle, winning way, she took off his 
old hat and carried it into the house, where she gave it a 
good brushing. 

But she did something else besides, which, had he seen 
her, would have thrown him into a paroxysm of rage. 
With her own hands, too, Mary placed the hat on his 
head again, Van Alstyne declaring that it looked like a 
brand-new hat. 

And now he patted her cheek, and rode off to Valen- 
tine’s Hill, in what, for him, was a cheery mood ; for she 
had not given him any message for the blacksmith, and 
he doubted not. but ere long she would forget Harry 
Valentine. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


_‘‘I must make home as pleasant for the child as possi- 
ble,” he soliloquized, as he went along. ‘‘ Even if Dolly 
Dumplings loses a shoe once a week, I'll not scold.” 

While he kept talking to himself, it was scarcely 
necessary to touch the reins. The mare seemed to know 
whither he was going. Up Mill Lane to the village of 
Eastchester she jogged ; thence across the Boston Post 
Road, through a forest to the Bronx River. And, al- 
though the miller did not urge her out of a walk—for she 
had only three shoes on — the four miles to Valentine’s 
Hill were soon passed over. 

Harry Valentine was not expecting him. Surely Dolly 
Dumplings did not need to be shod already ? Neverthe- 
less, he was delighted to see him, for he, no doubt, 
brought a message from his daughter. But if the mode 
of correspondence which the latter had devised could 
scarcely have originated in any brain but her own, it 
needed some ingenuity to get possession of her missive. 
Van Alstyne was not likely to take off his hat in the 
forge. 

‘* Afore I begin work,” spoke Harry, after glancing at 
the mare’s off hind foot, ‘‘I want to show you a picture 
which I got of a peddler yesterday. "Tis worth looking 
at, and ’twon’t take but a couple of minutes.” 

«Picture be hanged !” growled the miller. ‘‘’Tis, like 
enough, some daub of the man you brag so much about.” 

‘No, ’tisn’t George Washington,” answered Harry, 
chuckling. ‘‘Just come with me, "T'won’t take but a 
couple of minutes.” 

Van Alstyne shrugged his shoulders, then followed the 
other into a log cabin, a few rods distant. 

‘« Behold the man man you brag about !” said Harry, 
pointing to a portrait of King George IIL, lying on a 
table by the cabin-window. 

**Ah, indeed! God save the King!’ cried Van Al- 
styne, immediately uncovering himself. Presently his 
hat dropped to the floor, and seizing the picture in both 
hands, he gazed on it long and admiringly. ‘‘ What’ll 
you take for this?” he asked, at length. 

‘*Don’t care to sell it,” replied Harry. 

‘Why, you’re not of the King’s party. What is King 
George to you ?” 

“T tell you what I'll do,” said Harry, after reflecting 
& moment. ‘When I join the Continental Army, as I 
may afore long, I'll make you a present of this picture.” 

“Will you? Really ? How generous !” exclaimed the 
miller. Then presently he added: ‘‘ But until you do 
turn soldier, you must let me look at it every time I 
bring Dolly Dumplings here.” 

‘‘Every time,” said Harry, stooping and picking up 
the miller’s hat, and out of it he deftly drew a slip of 
paper. And now placing a jug of applejack on the table 
—he knew the miller liked applejack—he excused him- 
self and hurried to another room, where, unfolding the 
paper, he read : 

“My Brztovep: I am in good health, praise be to the Lord, 
and hope you are the same. Father let me ride Dolly Dumplings 
last evening. "T'was a full moon, and I thought of you ail the time 
I cantered up and down Mill Lane, which is awful stony, you 
know. I might have ridden along the salt meadow, but ’tis too soft 
and smooth, and the mare wouldn’t have cast a shoe there in a 
year. Father says I may ride every evening. Therefore, expect 
to hear from me about once a week, for I1l always ride in Mill 
Lane. Hoping ti-t you may be able to answer this, 


“T am your own loving Potty,” 


Harry’s answer was soon scribbled off : 
“Dear Potty: Thanks to King George, Iam able to answer 


your welcome missive. At some future day, I’ll explain how His 
_ Majesty helped me. God save the King! The latest news is that 
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Washington has left Boston and is now in New York, and Governor 
Tryon has fled for refuge on board a man-of-war. This good 
news was brought yesterday by a peddler. But Washington needs 
all the soldiers he can get, and I know I'll not fallin your esteem 
if I tell you that among those who afore a great while will join 
Washington’s army will be your own Harry VALENTINE.” 


“We've lost a good deal of time to-day,” grumbled 
Van Alstyne, half an hour later, when the shoe had been 
replaced on Dolly Dumplings’s foot. 

‘* A good deal of time,” echoed Harry; ‘‘ but then you 
saw His Majesty.” 

“Ay, so I did. God save the King !” exclaimed the 
miller. ‘‘And remember, you're to give me that picture 
when you join the rebels.” 

Harry nodded. Then presently he said : 

“Did you ever see a possum up a chimney ? If you 
didn’t, look up yonder,” and he pointed to a half-ruined 
chimney built by his father a generation gone by. 

“T never did. "Possums are scarce hereabouts,” an- 
swered the other, flinging his hat down and thrusting 
his head as far as he could up the abandoned chimney. 
“*Mary would like a ’possum ; she’s fond of pets,” he 
added to himself, straining his eyes upward. But the 
miller could discover nothing except a swallow’s nest. 
Then presently he said, as he drew his head out of the 
aperture: ‘‘ Your eyes are keener than mine if you can 
see & possum up there.” 

In the meanwhile Harry had picked up Van Alstyne’s 
hat, and now handed it to him after hiding something 
in it. 

“The critter’s made tracks, I guess,” he said, as the 
miller put on his hat. 

‘* Well, p’r’aps he'll be here next time Icome. Good- 
day.” 

“‘Good-day,” said Harry, laughing inwardly, as the 
other mounted and rode toward Eastchester. 

When Van Alstyne got home he found his daughter 
awaiting him at the stable-door. She appeared anxious, 
but the moment his crabbed countenance relaxed into u 
smile Mary knew that all was well, and that she had no- 
thing to fear. Then the girl’s manner became exceedingly 
affectionate. 

“It seems a week since you left me, father dear,” shc 
said. 

‘*T was unavoidably detained,” he answered. 
a dozen horses to be shod afore mine.” 

“‘And your hat! Bless me, tis awful dusty. Needs 
another good brushing,” said Mary. And with this sho 
drew his hat off and ran with it into the house, leaving 
him to unsaddle the mare bareheaded. 

But the miller suspected nothing. He thought of his 
dead wife, to whom he had not been overkind, but who 
had been careful to make Mary read the Bible and learn 
the ten commandments ; and she had evidently impressed 
upon the child the one which bade her to honor her 
father and mother. 

‘*For Mary does love and honor me,” he said to him- 
self, as he rubbed Dolly Dumplings with a wisp of straw, 
while Dolly neighed and pawed, for she was eager for 
her oats. 

A little later, when he sat down to the noonday meal, 
Van Alstyne fancied that Mary’s eyes were red and 
swollen. But Mary declared that she had not been ery- 
ing, and that she was perfectly happy, whereupon her 
father said she must be sure to take another ride in the 
evening. 

‘Twill do you good,” he added, ‘‘and I’ll not scold 
if the mare loses another shoe.” 

‘*T promise, father dear, that Dolly Dumplings sha’n’t 
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lose a shoe this evening,” answered Mary, who had been 
crying, for Harry had informed her that he was going, 
before long, to join the Continentals. Yet she admired 
him all the more for this patriotic resolve. He was 
young and strong, and ought to beasoldier. But then 
he might be killed or wounded, and her tears wero 
natural enough. And now, as she sat opposite to her 
father, it was not easy to put on a cheerful countenance. 
Mary succeeded, however, tolerably well, and when he 
informed her tbat probably before many months there 
would be a portrait of the King hanging on the wall, 
Mary showed no sign of displeasure, and this gladdened 
his heart. 


their captain had had a conversation with her father, and 
from something which Mary had overheard, and from c 
| few words inadvertently spoken by the miller to her, she 
little doubted but he was now bent on performing some 
secret service for General Howe. 

“Well, go not away without bidding me gocd-by. 
You'll find me in the sitting-room,” said Mary, doing 
her best to conceal her emotion. But it was difficult to 
appear calm. Her lover might soon be in danger ; her 
father was about to place himself in danger too. What 


might not a few days, perhaps a few hours, bring forth ! 
Van Alstyne, having saddled Dolly Dumplings, re- 
paired to the sitting-room, where he stood for 2 moment, 


And now, to be brief, so well did Mary continue to ! uncovered, before the portrait of lis sovereign, ejacu- 


play her lating, ‘‘ God 
part, that save the 
Van Alstyne King !” 

never sus- “Amen!” 
pected that said Mary, 
he was being who was 
duped. Not standing be- 
even the reg- side him 
ularity with toying with 
which Dolly ‘his hat, 
Dumplings which amen 
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having re-- 
moved every 
speck of dust rom it, ‘twenty love messages hast 
thou carried to my beloved, and almost as many re- 
sponses hast thou brought to me. Alas! I fear thy 
mission is wellnigh ended.” 

As she spoke her eyes moistened, for Harry Valentine 
had just written that he was about to join the army 
under Washington, which was retiring up the Bronx 
River toward White Plains, followed by the British 
under General Howe, and there was likely soon to be a 
battle. : 

Nor did Mary feel less troubled when, the next even- 
ing, her father went to the stable to saddle Dolly Dum- 
plings, but would not tell her whither he was going. 

A troop of Hessian cavalry this day passed through 
Eastchester. They had come as far as the mill, where 
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suit of her 
dear father. 
Should his destination be the British camp, he would be 
safe. But she dreaded lest he might venture within the 
American lines, for he was known to be a bitter Tory, 
and were he arrested as a spy, short might be his shrift. 
‘‘But I know all the Eastchester boys in Washington's 
army,” said Mary, putting on her hood and cloak. ‘If 
my fears come true, I'll get them to intercede for him.” 
And now, as she trudged along, no thought of danger 
to herself entered her mind. Twice she hid in the 
bushes until some horsemen had ridden past, then con- 
tinued her way, haunted by a melancholy screech-owl, and 
once Mary heard a wildcat not far behind her. I'rom 
what news she had gleaned at the village store, the Ameri- 
can army was near White Plains, which was ten miles 
distant. But Mary was a good walker, and only stopped 
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once to rest in the house of an aged couple who knew 
her father, and who said he had halted to give Dolly 
Dumplings a drink at their well about an hour before. 

‘“We asked him where he was going so late?” they 
added. ‘‘He answered, ‘To Tuckahoe, and perhaps 
further.’ ” 

Mary crossed the Bronx at Tuckahoe, and when it was 
not yet midnight she was startled by a voice shouting : 

‘“*Who comes there ?” 

After hesitating a moment, Mary answered, boldly: 
“I’m a friend.” And yet the young girl was by no 
means sure that it was not an English soldier who had 
challenged her. 

‘* Advance, friend, and give the countersign,” said the 
sentinel. 

‘“*What does he mean? What must I do ?” thought 
Mary, beginning to tremble, and half tempted to flee. 

But presently she got back her courage, and advanced 
until she caught sight of a figure standing by a tree a few 
paces ahead. Again the sentinel bade her give the coun- 
tersign ; and now, to her surprise and delight, she recog- 
nized the voice. 

‘““Why, it’s Polly. Don’t you know Polly ?” she an- 
swered, not knowing what else to say. 

“What! Is it you? Why, ‘ Polly’s’ the counter- 
sign,” said Harry Valentine, in a tone just loud enough 
to be heard, and seizing her hand. ‘‘ Our colonel is from 
Eastchester, and ’tis why he chose your name for to- 
night. He knew that the boys would like it. ’Twould 
seem as if our camp was guarded by the girl we all love 
best.” 

Mary laughed, while Harry pressed his lips to hers. 
The kiss had scarcely been given, when the stillness 
around them was broken by the report of a musket, and 
while its echoes were dying away a horse was heard gal- 
loping toward them ; ’twas coming from the direction of 
the camp. Nearer and nearer it came, until, just as the 
animal got to within a stride of where they stood, down 
it tumbled to the earth. 

‘‘Mercy on me! It’s Dolly Dumplings !” cried Mary, 
approaching and bending over the mare. 

Yes, it was Dolly ; the bullet had struck her in place 
of her master, and she would never be ridden again. 

Courageous as Mary was, she almost fainted now. 
‘Father, where are you ? Where are you ?” she moaned. 
Had he, too, been killed ? 

A quarter of an hour later, Mary was ushered into a 
stone building where was a throng of soldiers. They had 
hastened thither, nighttime though it was, to have a look 
at the supposed spy. Peter Van Alstyne had not uttered 
a word since his arrest, and some believed that he was 
dumb, while others declared that he was only feigning 
dumbness, and would speak fast enough when the halter 
was round his neck. 

The miller presented a pitiful sight, white as a sheet, 
his knees bending under him, his eyes rolling round and 
round. 

“I'm afraid the old man is in great danger,” whispered 
Harry Valentine, who had got leave to accompany Mary, 
whose hands convulsively clutched his arm as he tried to 


open a way for her into the middle of the room. But the. 


crowd was too dense. 

Presently the colonel of the regiment appeared, and in 
a loud voice commanded silence. Then, in response to a 
question, one of the soldiers informed him that the pris- 
oner, after hitching his horse to a sapling, had stolen un- 
observed into the very middle of the camp, where he was 
arrested. But he broke loose from his captor, reached 
his horse, and might have escaped, had not a shot caused 


A GYPSY GIRL. 


his horse to swerve, which movement flung him out of the 
saddle. 

‘*Has he been searched ?” inquired the officer. 

‘*Yes, but no papers have been found on him.” 

‘* Well, here’s his hat,” interposed another soldier. ‘I 
picked it off a bush close to where he fell from his nag.” 

The officer took the miller’s hat, and after turning it 
inside out, discovered within the lining a piece of paper. 

How Mary’s heart throbbed as he unfolded it! She 
glanced at Harry Valentine, and scarcely breathed when 
the colonel began to read what she had written : 


“DEaR Harry: Many love messages has my faithful letter-car- 
rier brought to you, and I pray that the Lord may spare my father 
to carry you many more——” 


Here the reading was unexpectedly interrupted by Van 
Alstyne, who could not help ejaculating, ‘‘Mary, Mary, 
who'd have believed it!” 

‘‘He’s got back his tongue,” cried a number of voices. 

‘*Silence !” commanded the officer, who went on to 
read : 

“And what a snug letter-bag his old hat does make! Father 
used to complain of headaches, but since he began to carry my 
notes to you, a kind Providence has cured him of his headaches. 
Dear Harry, I am so proud to know that you have become a sol- 
dier in the Continental Army. Better a thousand times to fight 
for Independence than to be shoeing horses, I earnestly pray the 
Almighty to guide my father’s steps to-night. May He lead him 
out of danger. But I am greatly troubled about him. What I am 
writing may never fall into your hands. But if it does, remember 
that I am the miller’s daughter, who sends her greeting to all the 
Eastchester boys, and to Harry Valentine her heart’s best love. 

‘‘ Mary VAN ALSTYNE.” 


‘A patriotic note!’ exclaimed the colonel, waving it 
above his head. 

‘‘The old man’s a patriot—a patriot !’’ shouted a dozen 
Eastchester boys ; while the prisoner’s countenance shone 
with the radiance of one who has passed from out of the 
shadow of death. 

“Why didn’t you tell the sergeant of the guard that 
you had a message for Harry Valentine, instead of sneak- 
ing into the camp as you did? You have had a narrow 
escape,” said the officer, as he gave Van Alstyne his 
liberty. ; 

Van Alstyne made no response. 
open, and Mary rushed into them. 

When Van Alstyne departed from the camp with his 
daughter, Harry Valentine went with them as far as the 
picket-line. Here they paused to shed a tear over Dolly 
Dumplings—the gallant Dolly ; then taking Mary’s hand 
and placing it in Harry’s, the miller spoke : 

“Tll not balk your happiness any longer. May the 
Lord bless you both ! and may I be forgiven for trying to 
separate you!” 

‘* May peace soon return !” said Mary, in faltering ac- 
cents, as Harry pressed her to his heart. 

“Twill come some day,” answered the young soldier ; 
‘some day, with independence. And then what a happy 
home we’ll have on Valentine’s Hill !” 


His arms flew wide 


A GYPSY GIRL. 


Tue devotion of the gypsy, which we have read of in 
so many novels, and heard sung in numerous operas, 
must be discarded if Mme. Gerard is correct in saying that 
the Tzigane is rarely capable of violent and enduring 
love. But, in support of the old theory, we feel bound 
to quote the following pretty story of a gypsy girl: “A 
touching instance of a young girl’s devotion was related 
to me on good authority. Her lover had been confined 
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in the village lock-up, presumably for some flagrant of- 
fense ; and looking out of the small, grated window, on a 
~burning Su nmer’s day, he was bewailing his unhappy 
fate and the parching thirst which devoured him. Pres- 
ently his dark, slender sweetheart, attracted by the sound 
of his voice, drew near, and, standing at the other side of 
a dried-up moat, she could see her lover at the grated 
window. She held in her hand a ripe, juicy apple ; but 
the only way to reach him lay through the moat. The 
girl was naked, not having the smallest rag to cover her 
brown and shining skin, and the moat was full of prickly 
thistles and tall, stinging nettles. She hesitated for a 
moment, but only for one; then plunging bravely into 
the sea of fire, she handed up the precious apple through 
the close grating. 

‘When she regained the opposite bank, the gypsy 
girl’s skin was all blistered, and bleeding at places ; but 
she did not seem to feel any pain, in the delight with 
which she watched her captive lover devour the apple.” 


HOW “MR.” AND “MRS.” ORIGINATED. 


In earlier times the ordinary man was simply William 
or John ; that is to say, he had merely a Christian name 
without any kind of handle before it or surname after it. 
Some means of distinguishing one John or one William 
from another John or another William became necessary. 
Nicknames derived from a man’s trade, or from his dwell- 
ing-place, or from some personal peculiarity, were tacked 
on their Christian names, and plain John became John 
Smith. As yet there were no ‘‘ Misters” in the land. 
Some John Smith accumulated more wealth than the 
bulk of his fellows—became, perhaps, a landed proprietor 
or an employer of labor. Then he began to be called in 
the Norman-French of the day the ‘‘ Maistre” of this 
place or of that, of these workmen or of those. In time 
the ‘* Maistre” or ‘‘Maister” as it soon became, got 
tacked on before his name, and he became Maister Smith 
and his wife became Maistress Smith. 

But gradually the sense of possession was lost sight of, 
aud the title was conferred upon any man who had at- 
tained social distinction of any kind, whether by mere 
possession of wealth or by holding some position of more 
or less consideration and importance. It is only within 
eomparatively modern times that the term came to be 
considered an almost indispensable adjunct to every one’s 
name when mentioned in ordinary conversation or writ- 
ing. Maistress Smith soon became Mistress Smith, 
Exactly how and when the term got corrupted cannot be 
said. Maister Smith, however, remained Maister Smith 
long after his wife became Mistress Smith. 


HOLLOW CLIFFS IN PERU. 


Mr. Bax, an English scientific man now in Peru, has 
‘obtained some further information regarding the well- 
known hollow cliffs of volcanic rock which occur along 
the coast, and reach to 700 feet above it, and which have 
been written of by Lyell and others as indications of a 
rise of the land. According to a very intelligent local 
observer, Mr. William Nation, of Lima, the excavations 
are due chiefly to a cryptogamic plant which grows on 
the surface of the cliffs, and is in active vegetation as a 
disintegrating agent during the dense fogs that prevail 
for many months of the year. Mr. Nation thinks that 
alternations of dry and damp air, by causing the cells of 
this burrowing plant to expand and contract, effect the 


removal of scales of mineral matter from the surface of 
the rock, and hence eventually excavate the latter. 
Fancying that the plants might (as do some lichens) 
chemically affect the rock, Mr. Ball submitted specimens 
to an eminent cryptogamist, who found it to be an Alga, 
and harmless in this respect. Mr. Ball himself is dis- 
posed to think that vicissitudes of temperature, aided by 
alternations of moisture and dryness, dry fog and sun, 
may play the greatest part in effecting the hollows. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Nation will follow up the pro- 
blem, which wants only careful observations to solve it. 


THE PERSIAN MIDAS, 


WHEN passing an Arab’s tent I met aman from Shuster, 
who related several anecdotes to me, among which was 
the following version of the story of Midas and his ass’s 
ears : King Shapur had horns, of which he was greatly 
ashamed. Fearing that his subjects might learn the fact, 
and that his dignity might be compromised, he ordered 
every barber who shaved his head to be put to death im 
diately afterward, so that the secret might not transpire. 
At length one who was about to experience this fate suc- 
ceeded in persuading the King to spare his life and to 
employ no one else, so that the secret, which he took a 
solemn oath not to reveal, might remain with him 
alone. 

For three years he kept his oath, but at last, the secret 
becoming too heavy a load for him to bear, to releasc 
himself from it he went to the month of a well and 
called out, ‘‘Oh, Well! Know that King Shapur has 
horns.” 

Shortly afterward a shepherd, passing by the well, cut 
a reed growing at its edge to make himself a pipe to pipe 
his sheep. 

The first time he played upon it, instead of music, 
there only came from it the words, ‘‘Skhapur has horns! 
Shapur has horns !” 

The King soon learned that his secret had been be- 
trayed, and sent for the barber, who conf-ssed that al- 
though he had divulged it to no one, according to his 
oath, he had been compelled, in consequence of the in- 
tolerable burden of keeping it, to deliver himself of it 
at the mouth of the well. King Shapur accepted his 
excuse, and graciously pardoned him. 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 


Accorpine to Mr. Stallibrass, the history of deep-sea 
sounding might almost be said to date from the time of 
the first Atlantic cable scheme in ‘1858, but proper atten- 
tion has not been given to the subject until quite re- 
cently. The work of surveying with a view to ascertain- 
ing the configuration of the ocean-bed previous to lay- 
ing a submarine cable is of vital importance. Between 
Cadiz and Teneriffe alone, a distance of about 700 miles, 
673 soundings were taken on one expedition, resulting in 
the discovery of two banks, two coral patches and four 
other shoal spots. Some of the inclines near these banks 
were remarkable for their steepness. On the east side of 
one of these the bottom fell precipitously for 450 feet. 
On a sounding taken by the Dacia during her survey of 
the Seine bank, a precipice of 1,800 feet was found. A 
map of the mouth of the Congo showed a most remark- 
able submarine gully, the contour lines of which were 
drawn from 202 soundings, many of these having been 
taken at intervals of less than one mile. In the mouth of 
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ORIGINAL FORM OF SNEAK-BOX FOR GUNNING. 


this remarkable river a depth of no less than 1,452 feet 
was found, the Thames in a similar locality giving only 
about forty feet. The gully was distinctly traced 100 
miles out at sea. 


SINGLE-HAND YACHTING. 
By W. P. STEPHENS, 


Yaoutine, in common with all outdoor sports, has 
grown greatly within the last dozen years, but still the 
increase in men and vessels to the great pleasure navy is 
by no means proportional to the many natural advantages 
which our country offers. The climate, with only a mode- 
rate amount of rain in Summer, is especially favorable 
to outdoor life, in marked contrast to that of the British 
Isles, the great home of yachting and boating ; the young 
Briton being afloat half the time in a boat of some sort, 
aid spending days at a time, in rain and fog, without a 
sight of the sun. Besides our dryer and brighter climate, 
the waters offer ns great a contrast to the few small 
rivers and the rough and stormy sea that are the cruising- 
grounds of British sailors. Nowhere else on the globe 
can be found an equal extent and variety of water for 
pleasure -cruising to that in the United States: the 
Great Lakes, from Superior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
the mighty systems of rivers, of which the Mississippi 
stands at the head ; the bays and sounds of the Atlantic 
coast, and the coast itself, with plenty of good harbors 
at convenient distances. 

The reason, perhaps, why cruising is not more general 
is because the capabilities of the smaller and less expens- 
ive craft are not fully understood ; the popular idea of 
yachting being derived from the large and costly craft, 
whose doings are so widely heralded every season. As 
soon, however, as a man begins to realize that size itself 
is not a factor in yachting, and has nothing to do with 
the pleasure and benefit to be derived from a life afloat, 
he is in a fair way to learn how to avail himself of all the 
chief charms of yachting at a moderate cost. To many 
yachting is but an excuse for idleness, a dawdling in a 
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luxuriously fitted vessel. 
with all the conveniences 
of a city house, and none 
of the vigorous work which 
lends a spice to a sea life ; 
and to all such yachting 
means money in plenty. 
Fortunately there are 
others who prize, first of 
all, the actual conflict with 
wind and wave, the sense 
of power which comes eas 
the hand grasps the tiller, 
the discipline of mind ard 
body that accompanies a 
regular routine of sea work, 
the health that follows a 
life in the open air, and the 
habits of self-reliance and 
of prompt decision and ac- 
tion. 

It is through the example 
and writings of yachtsmen 
of this class that a new word 
has been added to the nauti- 
cal vocabulary, the term 
‘*single-hand,” now so fre- 
quently applied to yachts- 

men and yachts. The “‘single-hand” sailor is one 
who sails entirely alone, while his craft, the ‘‘single- 
hander,” is a boat sufficiently small to be handled, un- 
der all circumstances, by a crew of one. It does not 
follow that a companion is never carried—the boat is 
usually capable of accommodating an extra hand—but 
the main point is that, if necessary, she can be managed 
with perfect ease and safety by the owner only. The 
| great charm of such a boat, in addition to the sense of 


ownership, of authority and of responsibility, is the inde- 
pendence of others, the power to go and come at will, no 
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waiting in harbor because the guests from town have not 
arrived or the crew or steward is mysteriously missing 
ashore, no hurrying through a pleasant cruise in order to 
land some one at 8 railway station, no seasick passengers, 
no crew to feed while the owner is ashore; and though 
there may be times when aid or companionship would be 
welcome, they are few compared to the many annoy- 
ances to which a man is subjected who keeps a large 
yacht for the benefit of his crew and his guests. 

The craft employed by the single-hand cruisers are as 
various as the tastes of the men themselves, for every 
boat of this kind reflects, in a measure, the individual 
peculiarities of her owner ; but in a general way they 
may be divided into three classes: the small boat pro- 
yelled by oars as well as sails; the ‘‘ canoe-yawl,” so 
called, a very large and powerful canoe, in which the 
sails are practically the sole means of propulsion ; and 
the small, full-decked yacht of as large a size as one man 
can handle. 

Of the first class, a large number are to-day afloat on 
the rivers and lakes of the United States, and they are 
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sides, but with a great arch to the deck. The bottom ig 
almost the shape of the bowl of a spoon, while the top is 
of much the same shape, but with an oblong opening for 
the crew. The deck at the sides is barely above the 
water, and on it sedge is spread until the boat is con- 
cealed, the gunner sitting low in the well and sculling 
with an oar. A small sail and a centreboard of peculiar 
form fit it for sailing as well as rowing, and it is an ex- 
cellent boat for general use as well as for gunning, being 
fast and safe in rough water. Below the high-arched 
deck is room for stores and bedding, while the curved 
bow permits of easy beaching and hauling up. Mr. 
Bishop’s boat, the Centennial Republic, was 12 feet long 
and 4 feet wide, drawing about 6 inches when loaded ; 
but within its limited space he managed to stow all that 
was needed for a cruise of indefinite length, fresh pro- 
visions, of course, being laid in as needed. His log of 
the cruise, ‘‘ Four Months in a Sneak-bozx,” was widely 
read, and called attention, for the first time, to the boat, 
so that it has since been widely used and greatly im- 
proved for cruising purposes. As now used, the boats 
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each year becoming moze popular, while the models are 
rapidly improving. Their introduction dates back to 
1875, when Mr. N. H. Bishop, famous as a traveler, canoe- 
ist, explorer and writer, started one December day from 
Pittsburg, Pa., the head of the Ohio River, on a cruise 
of 2,600 miles down the Ohio and Mississippi and across 
the Gulf of Mexico to the mouth of the Suwanee River, 
the terminus of his canoe cruise down the coast in the 
preceding year. The object of the cruise was partly 
pleasure, with a rest from business cares ; but the ad- 
venturous cruiser was desirous, also, of studying the inner 
life of these two great arteries to an extent that was not 
possible by any of the conventional methods of travel— 
to enter intimately into the life of the thousands who 
make their dwellings on or beside the two great rivers. 

The boat selected for this work was in itself a novelty, 
an odd-shaped little craft peculiar to a corner of New 
Jersey, and known by the quaint title of Sneak-box, or 
sometimes by the less complimentary one of Devil’s 
C-fin. As the former name indicates, it is used for the 
purpose of sneaking on the flocks of ducks that abound 
in Barnegat Bay, for which use it is built very low in the 


are from 13 to 15 feet long, 4 to 5 feet wide, with a higher 
side than the original boat, not being needed as a blind 
for duck-shooting. They are fitted with sails, centre- 
board and oars. Two movable hatches can be locked 
over the well, closing it completely when left for a 
time. In spite of the limited space the single - hand 
sailor finds no trouble in stowing below all the supplics 
and stores he requires for some weeks; an amount of 
“duffle” that would surprise any one who saw it un- 
loaded beside the boat. When packed, with hatches 
locked and sails stowed on deck, the boat may be 
shipped by car or steamer as easily as a box or a barrel, 
to Florida, to the lakes, or to a point on any river it is 
desired to explore, and when the owner alights from the 
train the boat is waiting for him on the platform. 
Now begins the real work of the cruise. A wagon soon 
lands the boat at the water-side, hatches come off, flan- 
nels and jersey are unpacked, and in their places are 
stowed the garments of the town, to rest undisturbed 
perhaps for weeks. Fresh provisions and water are laid 
in, the mast is stepped, sail hoisted, and the venturous 
single-hander has the world before him. With a good 
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breeze in his mainsail he follows each turn of the river, 
one hand on the tiller and one ready at the sheet ; alert, 
active, his boat a part of his identity, as perched on the 
weather deck he feels her respond to every inclination of 
his body. No time now for day-dreams or idle thoughts ; 
each moment brings its special problem of how to meet 
the: coming flaw of wind, seen afar on the water, or how 
best to negotiate the wave that rolls up ahead ; but with 
all his preoccupation the mind and eye are ever alive to 
the changing panorama of hillside and meadow, of wood 
and wheat-field, of sombre swamp or brilliant Autumn 
forest. : 

A few hours of this work is apt to remind one that he 
has an appetite to be appeased ; then, if for any reason 
time is of value, the grub-box is drawn from below-deck, 
and a cold lunch is taken while the boat is held to her 
eourse. Usually, however, the sail is lowered, the boat 
is anchored, or allowed to drift if the current favors, 
while the crew is relieved from his watch on deck. The 
oil-stove is soon abiaze, the water boils merrily, and in a 
little while the table is spread on top of the hatch—bread 
and butter, a» neat omelet or boiled eggs, ship biscuit, 
pickles, olives, a dish of fresh fruit, or perhaps a slice of 
the excellent canned plum pudding that is such a boon 
to boating men. Add to this the fragrant coffee from the 
little French pot, and who could ask a better lunch ? 
Dishes cleared away, sail is made again, and the after- 
noon passes much as the morning has done, with that 
ever-changing monotony that is always new. 

As the shadows lengthen the wind dies down, so sail 
is stowed and oars shipped. In thg calm ending of the 
day the cruiser pulls quietly along, watching the shore 
closely until some pleasant spot is found, when the boat 
is beached, the tent is unpacked and set over it, a fire is 
lighted, and supper, 8 more substantial meal than the 
preceding, is cooked and eaten at leisure. Afterward 
follows, perhaps, a search for a farmhouse, for eggs and 
milk, or a ramble along the beach or through wood and 
field ; then a half-hour within the tent over a book ora 
letter, after which the cork mattress and rugs are drawn 
out and spread, the clothes-bag is arranged for a, pillow, 
and the tired sailor is soon asleep. It often happens that 
from choice or necessity the shore is neglected at night, 
the little boat rides securely at anchor in some cove, and 
the crew is rocked to sleep in his spoon-shaped bed. 

Up with the birds in the morning, breakfast is soon 
dispatched, and the boat under way again. Perchance 
the fish may tempt him to pass an hour with rod or troll- 
ing-line, or a flock of ducks may call the breech-loader 
from its slings below deck to furnish a brace for supper. 
Thus the days go on, not always pleasant and sunny, 
with favoring current and fair wind, but sometimes cold 
and rainy, with head winds and foul tides to hinder ; but 
the true sailor takes them all with the same philosophy 
bred of long experience, dons his oilers and sou’wester 
with a smile, and if the work be sometimes hard and ex- 
hausting, in cold and wet, he finds comfort in the know- 
ledge that his rest at the end will be sweeter. At times 
he follows the narrow windings of some picturesque 
river ; again he sails for days on broad and deep-blue 
waters, sometimes alone for days, and then again in 
eompany with the various dwellers and workers on the 
waters—the fisherman, the hunter and the boatman. 

For cruises such as this there is no land like ours; its 
mighty rivers, its many small lakes, and the vast net- 
work ot bays and sounds, seem designed for just such 
work. In Winter the Florida coasts offer every variety 
of cruising-ground for small craft; further north are 
the bays and sounds of the Atlantic coast—Albemarle, 


Pamlico, Chesapeake, Delaware — and the gem of all 
waters, Long Island Sound, while noble rivers may be 
found in almost every State. 

The original sneak-box has been superseded by newer 
and better craft, specially designed for cruising, some of 
them very handsome and shapely boats, fitted with every 
convenience that a long experience can suggest. The 
proper field for such boats is on rivers and inland waters, 
where landings may be made at frequent intervals, and 
where refuge may be found in really bad weather, as they 
are too small and confined for a man to live aboard of 
without a run ashore to stretch the legs every two or 
three days. 

For the cruiser on broader and more exposed waters 
another craft is provided in the ‘‘ canoe-yawl,’’ used 
largely in England, and now coming into use in this 
country. The name is somewhat of a misnomer, many of 
the boats being yachts rather than canoes, while other 
rigs than the yawl are frequently employed. It origin- 
ated in the fact of the first canoe-yawls being merely 
large canoes with yawl rig, but the name has been re- 
tained though the boats have changed materially. Tho 
present canoe-yawl is sharp at both ends and flat on tho 
floor, like a canoe, and similarly decked; but it has 
usually a deep keel of lead, and is very much larger than 
the canoe, being from 16 to 20 feet long and 4 to 54 feet 
wide, the latter size being large and powerful enough for 
long cruises on the seacoast. The favorite rigs are the 
lugger, with one mast in the bows and a small mizzen aft, 
or the regular yawl rig, with jib, mainsail and mizzen, 
sometimes a staysail being used. With a draft of threc 
feet and a heavy lead keel, the boat is powerful enough 
for very rough work ; her sharp ends, not unlike a surf- 
boat or whale-boat, make her safe in a sea, while she i: 
non-capsizable. The forward part is taken up by tho 
cabin, not lofty, there being just sufficient height to sit 
erect on a low seat, but nevertheless snug and cozy in 
the extreme. On one side is the bed, a rectangular frame 
of light gaspipe in which is laced a canvas bottom. This 
frame is so hung as to turn up against the wall by day, 
with bedding and pillow inside, while at night it is 
turned down, making a very comfortable bed for tho 
tired tar. Ona shelf by itself is the oil or spirit stove, 
with all its appurtenances for baking and boiling, whilo 
the polished tinware is hung near by. Against one sidv 
is a shallow closet some 2 feet wide and high, but onl; 
projecting 5 or 6 inches from the side, the front folding 
down and making a table, while on shelves inside are 
dishes, cups, knives, forks, pepper, salt, sugar and other 
table supplies. In various waste corners of the boat, 
where space is of less value, the canned goods, potatoes 
and similar stores are carried. The water-tank, out of 
sight forward or aft, has a pipe and faucet in the cabin. 
A neat shelf holds the ship's library, another holds the 
toilet articles, needles, thread and such notions; on a 
shelf of their own shine the brightly polished side lights 
when not in use ; a little clock clicks cheerily away, and 
beside it hang the barometer and marine glass; a roll of 
charts rests on its special shelf, while in wire racks under 
the deck are stowed clothing and many other articles. 
The whole interior is painted a light tint. A curtain or 
two gives the needed color, and in this snug home the 
skipper reigns supreme, cooks and dines, lies at ease to 
read, or busies himself with one of those odd jobs that 
are always to be found about a boat, however small. By 
day the cabin is lighted by a skylight, and by night the 
little cabin-lamp swings above the bunk. 

Or deck the same compact and orderly arrangement 
prevails ; the open cockpit just abaft the cabin is fitted 
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with lockers, making a seat, and with closets under the {| dish-washing. But if the same order and system be car- 


deck around each side. Beneath the floor is stowed the 
largest anchor, in the lockers are canned provisions, 
cables, warps, blocks, and spare gear, marlinspike, lead- 
line, palm and needle, lanterns, oil-cans, fishing-lines and 
hooks, brooms and brushes, and numerous other small 
articles. The compass is fitted in a special place of its 
own, always ready in sight ; while a cold lunch is.stowed 
where it can be reached easily in case the crew cannot 
leave the deck. No item of the equipment of the large 
yacht is missing, but each is duplicated in the smallest 
size. As the canoe-yawl is generally too large to run 
ashore, a boat of some kind must be carried, for which 
purpose a special craft has been devised in the form of a 
folding-canoe, a framework of oak strips covered with a 
stout canvas, so prepared as to shed water. This ingen- 
ious boat is, when extended, from six to seven feet long 
and three feet wide, and buoyant enough to carry two 
men of average weight. When not in use, the two ribs 
are removed and the frame of the boat shuts up intoa 
compact bundle that will stow beside the cockpit, beneath 
the deck, entirely out of the way, to be unfolded and 
launched over the rail whenever either shore boat or cap- 
tain’s gig is needed. Clean paint, bright spars and decks, 
polished brasswork and white canvas all bear witness to 
the loving care with which the little ship is tended by her 
lord and master, and she will pass inspection with the 
largest yacht in the fleet. The first cost of such boats is 
not excessive, from $300 to $700, according to size and 
finish, with another $100 added for outfit, including bed- 
ding, stoves, lamps and such gear. For the larger sum 
it is possible to build a canoe-yawl twenty feet extreme 
length and five feet six inches beam, a handsome and 
graceful boat on the water, with room in the cabin for 
two, a large cockpit, and a yawl rig complete ; a boat in 
which a Summer can be cheaply and pleasantly spent. 
The cost of running is but small; there is no steward to 
take a percentage on all he purchases, no crew to feed 
whether the owner is sailing or on shore, no bills for 
hauling out and painting, no towing into and out of har- 
bor ; the cost of fresh and canned food need not exceed 
$3 per week for one man, and the remaining expenses, 
once the boat is in commission, are nominal, 

Once under way, the skipper may choose his course 
wherever fancy leads him. With his light draft he can 
sail up rivers and creeks, while at the same time his boat 
is stanch and powerful enough to venture safely on wider 
waters. No need now to land at night when one can 
sleep so much better afloat. The anchor is dropped in 
some small harbor or the mouth of a creek, sails are 
farled, the oil-stove is lighted and water set to boil, the 
potatoes are washed and peeled and set aside ; then the 
snchor-light is lit, the decks are cleaned up, lines coiled 
down, the covers put on the sails, the dingy is unfolded 
and rides at the stern; then the crew turns into the gal- 
ley, the potatoes are set to boil, some canned goods are 
opened, the chops are trimmed and laid on the gridiron, 
the coffee-pot is scalded out and set beside tho stove, 
waiting for its portion of fine, fragrant Java; the bread- 
box comes into view, and neatly and methodically the 
amateur cook does his work. The front of the steward’s 
pantry, folding down, makes the table, with all its small 
fittings near at hand on the shelves, and soon it is well 
filled with the smoking dishes—broiled chops, boiled po- 
tatoes, canned peas or beans, imported pickles, bread or 
biscuit, coffee, marmalade, and a light dessert of fruit. 
No dyspepsia there; no lack of appetite, either, after a 
day in the salt air. 

After supper comes the task that most men abhor—the 


ried out here as prevails in the other departments of 
most single-handers, the task is not as bad as many think, 
and is soon accomplished. When all is snug in the gal- 
ley, the gig is ordered to the side, and the captain pulls 
off for a trip ashore for fresh stores or water, or to mail a 
letter ; or perhaps there are neighbors near by, yachtsmen 
or fishermen, and a call is made on them. On returning 
there is a log to post, the next day’s course to lay out on 
the chart, measuring all distances and taking bearings, so 
as to become in a measure familiar with the ground in 
advance. With a book or some light work the time passes 
pleasantly until, after a final turn on deck to see that the 
anchor holds, the anchor-light burns brightly, and all is 
well, the hammock-cot is swung down, and the skipper 
drifts off to the land of dreams. 

In boats of this class a new element is introduced : the 
sailor must be something of a navigator, and must look 
more closely at his chart and tide-tables than his brother 
of the sneak-box or cruiser. For the latter, it is usually 
nothing serious to take the ground—his light, flat-bot- 
tomed boat is designed specially for convenience in 
beaching and landing—and if grounded by accident a 
strong push with the oar will serve to float her. With the 
larger craft, such a mishap may be more serious, mean. 
ing at best a delay, perhaps of an entire tide, and, in 
some cases, a much more serious disaster. It is neces- 
sary, then, to keep the run of the charts, of the buoys, and 
of all landmarks; to study closely the tides, the cur- 
rents and the prevailing winds; to be familiar with the 
signs of the weather, and to keep a constant watch on 
the progress of the vessel. To some, this would sound 
like additional labor, but to the true sailor it is a most 
interesting and engrossing occupation. It is easy to be 
seen that a life afloat is not an idle one. The crew of one 
is busy from the time he turns out in the early morning 
to scrub decks until he takes the last look at the anchor- 
light at night. In all this, however, there is little drudg- 
ery. The vigorous exercise and hard work make a round 
of duties, some in themselves disagreeable, as witness the 
dish-washing, but, taken altogether, serving to fill in the 
busy day in a manner both healthful and pleasant. 

Though comparatively a novelty, the canoe-yawl has a 
number of cruises to its credit, and those who wish to 
learn what the boat is really capable of will find much to 
interest them in the charming little’ book -by Mr. H. F. 
Speed, ‘‘Cruises in Small Yachts and Large Canoes.” 
Mr. Speed’s first venture was a small canoe-yawl, the 
Water-rat, 16 by 4 feet, a half-decked boat in which, 
sometimes alone and sometimes with a companion, the 
greater part of two Summers was spent in cruising on the 
Thames, about the Solent and the Isle of Wight—often in 
very rough water. She did not even boast a cabin; a 
movable tent did duty at night; but, in spite of fre- 
quent wet weather, he and his hardy companions cn- 
joyed the life so well, that in the third season, the Water- 
rat was replaced by a new boat, the Viper, in which Mr. 
Speed has spent most of his Summers since 1880. The 
Viper is 20 feet long, 5 feet 5 inches in beam, 2 feet 6 
inches deep from garboard to gunwale, and draws 3 feet 
2 inches of water, including a lead keel of one ton. The 
well is partly covered by several movable hatches, with 
doors at the after end ; making a cabin for two persons. 
A long experience has taught her owner how best to 
utilize every inch of space, and the little ship is as com- 
plete in her equipment as a man-of-war. She is in com- 
mission from April to November, her owner living afloat 
nearly all the season. Her cruising-ground is a wide 
one, including the Thames, the vicinity of the Isle of 
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Wight, and all the English Channel between the two. 
She has made the run from the Thames to the Isle of 
Wight with her owner and a friend on boerd, and she has 
made the return passage single-handed ; no small under- 
taking, considering the small size of the boat and the 
dangers of the Channel. 

Handy and convenient as the canoe-yawl is, she cannot 
compare with the craft that can be had where greater 
first cost and draft of water are no objections. As the 
skill and confidence of the Corinthian sailor increase, he 
is certain to be ambitious of venturing still further a-field, 
to give up many of the smaller waters navigable for the 
canoe-yawl, his early cruising-ground, and to live habit- 
ually upon those which the smaller boat only ventures 
on occasionally and under the most favorable conditions. 
Such cruises are not yet common in America, but a num- 
ber have been made by English amateurs, the logs mak- 
ing very substantial additions to the yachtsman’s library. 
First and most famous is the cruise of the yawl Rob Roy, 
—for, like canoeing, it is largely to the veteran sailor, Cap- 
tain Jolin Macgregor, that this branch of yachting owes 
its popularity. After a lengthy experience with large 
and small craft in all waters, and, after the three canoes, 
so ably described in his earlier writings, the desire for a 
larger craft and more extended cruising led to a serious 
study of the problem of the best size and model for one 
man to cruise in on the sea, as well as the most econo- 
mical arrangement of space on board. The result, the 
yawl Rob Roy, was a complete success, and she was fol- 
lowed by many similar craft. This model single-hander 
was a regularly built yacht, 21 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 
about 3 feet draft, with an iron keel and the yawl rig, 
mainsail, mizzen and jib, the best for one man to handle 
under all circumstances. 

The arrangement below was the subject of much study, 
but the result was a great success, as ample room was 
provided for all necessary stores, all within reach of the 
cockpit ; a most essential point where a man may be 
kept at the tiller for hours at a time, without being able 
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to go below for a moment. In the Rob Roy, Mr. Mac- 
gregor cruised back and forth across the English Chan- 
nel, in English and French ports, running up the Seine 
to the Paris Exposition of 1867, always alone; and the 
story of his cruises makes a book that can be read and 
re-read by the yachtsman with increasing pleasure. 
Another famous sailor among the single-handers is Mr. 
R. 'T. McMullen, author of ‘‘ Down Channel,” ‘‘ Cruise of 


. the Procyon,” and the ‘‘Cruise of the Orion.” Mr. Me- 


Mullen has spent months at a time on board his boats 
Leo and Procyon, knocking about the English coast, and 
with scarcely a run ashore once in three or four weeks. 


- In the ‘‘ Cruise of the Orion,” he tells of an adventure 


that befell him on a cruise to France, where his crew left 
him and he sailed home alone, the yacht, a yawl of 20 
tons, 45 feet long, 10 feet beam and drawing over 7 feet, 
a heavily rigged and ballasted vessel, carrying a crew of 
at least three strong and hearty seamen. How he han- 
dled her entirely alone makes a most interesting story, 
and serves to show how much a man of intelligence and 
determination can accomplish ; but such work is entirely 
beyond the legitimate scope of single-hand cruising, tke 
risks being too great. 

As to the largest size desirable for a yacht to be man- 
aged alone by one man, the general dimensions of the 
Rob Roy, 21 feet long and 7 feet wide, should not be ex- 
ceeded ; but the advance of yacht-designing within the 
twenty years that have passed since Mr. Macgregor 
launched his yawl have benefited tho solitary cruiser 
as much as the owner of the great racing-craft, and Le 
can now obtain a boat far superior in all ways to the old 
Rob Roy. The ideal single-hander of this class to-day 
would be about 20 feet long on the water, with a long 
clipper stem and a taper overhang aft, like the larger 
yachts, giving plenty of room on deck with a high sido 
above water, while the light and graceful overhang at 
each end removes any clumsiness in the appearance. 
The breadth would be from 6 to 7 feet, the draft, 4} to 
54 feet, while an iron keel of 14 tons would render her 
absolutely non-vapsizable. The flush-deck would bo 
broken only by a small steering-cockpit, the companion 
being long enough to include a skylight, giving light and 
air below. Rigged as a yawl with a moderate sail spread, 
such a’yacht could be readily handled by one man, the 
subdivision of sail making reefing or setting canvas an 
easy matter. The cabin is comfort itself ; just abaft the 
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mast, series of shelves across the ship carry an oil 
stove, cooking-atensils, dishes, and flour, sugar, coffee 
and similar supplies within easy reach, all being hidden 
bya curtain when not in use. The starboard side is taken 
up by along locker, forming a seat by day, while above 
it is swung the hammock cot, with the bedding, to be let 
down at night. On the port side, forward, is the ‘‘stew- 
ard’s pantry,’’ narrow shelves for the small articles, such 
as knives, salt, sugar, mustard, etc., for the table, the 
folding front, when lowered, making the table itself. 
Farther aft, on the same side, is a reading-table and desk, 
also folding out of the way, with book-shelves beside it 
andalamp above. Lockers and racks in the many odd 
eorners afford ample stowage-room. At the after end of 
the eabin is a long closet for clothes, oilskins and boots, 
and the clock, barome- 

ter and other bright -— - ae eS 

instruments, with pic- 
tures, set off the snug 
interior and make o 
home that any sailor 
might delightin. Such | 
a yacht may be set 
afloat complete at a 
cost of something over 
$1,000, and, once clear 
ef the shore, her owner 
is his own master; at 
Teast as nearly so as 
Most men are in this 
world. Sailing alone if 
it pleases him, or with 
a chosen companion if 
ho needs company, he 
is free from the tram- 
mels of business and 
society, dependent on 
lis own resources for 
amusement and occu.’ 
pation, and all the rea 
pleasures of yachting 
are as easily within his 
reach as though he 
ewned the grandest 
schooner in the fleet. 


"HE NAUTCH- 
PEOPLE. 

Tue Nautch - people 
in Hindoostan are not 
enly singers and dancers who exhibit their skill before 
those who care to admire and to reward them, but they 
possess, also, dangerous charms. 

In a popular story of the Hindoos, called ‘‘ Chandra’s 
Vengeance,’”’ we are told of a youth who, on hearing the 
music of the Nautch-people at a great distance, is irre- 
sistibly compelled to traverse the jungle in search of 
them. When, after twelve days’ anxious endeavor to 
reach them, he discovers their encampment, Moulee, the 
daughter of the chief Nautch-woman, approaches him 
singing and dancing, and throws to him the garland of 
flowers which she wears on her head. He feels spell- 
bound, and the Nautch-people offer him a drink which, 
as soon as he has tasted it, makes him totally forget his 
family and his dear home. So he remains with the 


Nautch-people, wandering with them about the country 


as one of the company. 
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Again, in a Hindoo story called ‘‘Panch-Phul Ranee,” 
a rajah, or king, is enchanted by the Nautch-people, so 
that he finds his happiness in roving with them from 
place to place, and in beating the drum for the dancers. 
His enchantment is accomplished in this way : He had 
set out on a journey, leaving his wife and infant son be- 
hind. One day he happened to fall in with a gang of 
Nautch-people, singing and dancing, He was a remark- 
ably handsome man, and the Nautch-people, on seeing 
him approach, said to each other, ‘‘ How well he would 
look beating the drum for the dancers!” The rajah was 
hungry, and told them that he required some food ; 
whereupon one of the women offered him a little rice, 
upon which her companions threw a certain powder. 
He ate it, and the effect was that it made him forget his 

wife, child, rank, jour- 
ney, and whatever had 
happened to him in all 
his life. He willingly 
remained with the 
Nautch- people, and 
wandered about with 
them, beating the drum 
at their performances, 
full eighteen years. 
His son, the prince, 
being now grown up, 
could no longer be de- 
tained from setting out 
in the world in search 
of his beloved father. 
After many fruitless 
attempts the prince 
discovered his father 
among the Nautch- 
people—a wild, ragged- 
looking ;man whose 
business it was to beat 
the drem. The joyful 
prince summoned the 
wisest doctors in the 
kingdom to restore the 
rajah to his former 
consciousness; but 
their exertions did not 
at first prove at all suc- 
cessful. In vain did 
they assure the old 
drummer that he was 
+ a rajah, and that he 
ought to remember his 
former greatness and 
splendor. The old man always answered that he re- 
membered nothing but how to beat the drum; and to 
prove his assertion, he treated them on the spot with a 
tap and roll on his tom-tom. He really believed that 
he had beaten it all his life. 

However, through the unabated exertions of the doc- 
tors, a slight remembrance came gradually over him; 
and by-and-by his former mental power returned. He 
now recollected that he had a wife and a son. He also 
recognized his old friends and servants. Having re- 
seated himself on the throne, he governed as if nothing 
had ever occurred to interrupt his reign. 


TROUBLE is appointed for us all here below, and there 
comes a time when we need more comfort and help than 
the things of this life can give. 
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ARMY DRILL AND FREE GYMNASTICS. 


Havina recently received from a gentleman in Mich- 
igan a request for information about ‘‘ Free Gymnas- 
tics” and the military ‘‘set-up drill” referred to in 
my article in your September number, entitled ‘‘ What 
Shall I Do with my Boy ?” it seems best to answer such 
inquiries through your Monraty, if you will allow me so 
to do, so that others may profit by the same. 

I therefore send as accurate a description as possible 
of the ‘“‘ Army Drill,” and a list of books about ‘Free 
Gymnastics,” with their prices : 


FOUR MOVEMENTS IN “ ARMY DRILL.” 
No. 1. 

1, Heels together, head up, arms stretched out in front on a 
level with the shoulder, the palms extended, the tips of the fingers 
touching. 

2. Arms thrown violently apart on a level with the shoulders, 


bringing the strain as much as possible on the shoulder-blades, | 


and extending the arms as far as possible, but always on the 


shoulder-level. 
No. 2. 


1. Heels together, head up, chest out, tips of the fingers 


placed on top of head so that the backs of the fingers touch near | 


the tips. 
2. Arms straightened up, tips of fingers meeting above, 
3. Arms pushed strongly outward all the time, and moved 


like crowbars slowly downward in the plane of the body, bearing | 


back hard all the time against the shoulder-blades, the palms ex- 
tended, and the edge of the palm brovght finally against the 
middle of the thigh. : 

No. 3. 

1. Arms extended at tho sides on a level with the shoulder, 
palms open and up. 

2. Arms moved like crowhars, from the shoulders as centres, 
in as large a circle as possible, keeping the palms of the hands 
constantly up, and bearing back all the time against the shoulder- 
blades. 

No. 4. 

1. Heels together, head up, arms extended upward as close 
to the ears as possible, palms to the front. 

2. Arms and knees kept stiff, body bent forward until tho tips 
of the fingers touch the knees, the ankle or the ground, according 
to the limberness of the individual. 

The upward movement in this may be quick, but the down- 
ward one should be slow, and the muscles at thé back of the body 
and the legs should bo stretched to their fullest tension. 


BOOKS ABOUT FREE GYMNASTICS, 


How to Get Strong—Blaikio. .................... $1.00 
Bound Bodles i555. .5% pec eaeeeteases casewasesces 40 
Brief Manual of Gymnastics ............-...+.+- 25 
Art of Gymnasties—Dick.................. vp Aes 1.00 
Light Gymnastics—L. B. Hunt.................. -50 
Gymnastics—S. W. Mason............... 606.0008 40 
Free Gymnastics—Smart.............0..0eeeeeee 18 
Calisthenics—Watson, .........0.. 20.2 ee cence eee 1.20 


J. M. M. 


MEMORABLE SAYINGS OF HISTORY. 


Ir has often been proposed to make a collection of the 
last words of remarkable persons, although they are said 
to express but seldom the ruling passion of their life. 
The last words of Archimedes stand out foremost among 
the exceptions to this rule. It is related that this great 
mathematician and engineer was occupied with a mathe- 
matical problem at the moment when Marcellus carried 
by assault the City of Syracuse (B.c. 212), and that he 
was so intent upon this occupation, that he knew nothing 
of what was going on in the city. Even when he was 
roused by the presence of a Carthaginian soldier, who 
brandished his sword in a threatening manner over his 
head, he only looked up to request the enemy, ‘* Wait 
till I have finishedmy demonstration !” Unfortunately, the 


MEMORABLE SAYINGS OF HISTORY. 


man did not understand the language, nor recognize the 
person of him whom Marcellus would fain have spared, 
but killed Archimedes on the spot. But more frequently 
the importance of the occupations of this world fade be- 
fore the approach of death. Notable among the expres- 
sions of dying men for sadness mingled with regret are the 
words which Wolsey addressed to Sir William Kingston, 
Constable of the Tower, who had been sent to arrest him. 
They are better known in the altered form in which they 
occur in Shakespeare’s play of Henry VIII, but the 
original version is thus preserved to us: ‘If I had served 
my God as diligently as I have served my king, He would 
not have giten me over in my gray hairs.” Characteristic 
of the spirit which had animated her career were the 
words addressed from the scaffold to a statue of Liberty 
by the famous Madame Roland, “ O Liberty, how many 
crimes are commilted in thy name!” It may be, though 
she knew it not, that her execution was part of the Divine 
retribution for the blood of the murdered king, which, 
under the guise of a false liberty, the Girondist party 
had joined in shedding. The last words of the great 
English statesman William Pitt are said to have been, 
“© Oh, my country! how I leave my country !” alluding to the 
withdrawal of Austria from the coalition which had been 


| formed against Napoleon. 


The words of comment expressed in epigrammatic form 
are so numerous, that it is only by way of examples that 
we would adduce a few of them. ‘The Pyrenees are no 
more,” was the boast of Louis XIV. when, by the suc- 
cession of his young grandson, Philip V., to the crown of 
Spain, by virtue of the will of Charles IL (1700), he 
thought to add the control of that kingdom to his abso- 
lute authority in France. The protracted Wars of the 
Spanish Succession, however, disappointed him in his 
hope, and many sorrows and reverses were in store for 
him ere, only two years before his death, he beheld his 
grandson recognized as King of Spain. It is related that 
King George II. consoled Maria Theresa for the con- 
quest of Silesia, by Frederick II. of Prussia, by the 
maxim, ‘‘Ce qui est bon a prendre est bon a rendre.” But 
the ultimate fate of the province which the Seven Years’ 
War did not serve to regain, proved him to be mistaken. 
The scruples of the same queen to join with the Empress 
Catherine of Russia and Frederick of Prussia in the 
first partition of Poland, in 1772, drew from the male 
party to this iniquitous act the sneering remark: “J 
would as soon undertake to write the Jewish history in macd- 
rigals as to make three sovereigns agree, especially when two 
of them are women.” Nevertheless he had his way, and 
secured his share of the booty. The efforts of another 
popular queen, Louisa of Prussia, to modify the humil- 
iating terms of the peace offered to Prussia (1807), by the 
conquering Napoleon, gained only the unworthy rejoin- 
der, rendered still more heartless by the empty compli- 
ment, ‘‘Je ne vous laisse que vos beaux yeux pour pleurer 
vos malheurs.” 

There are some historical sayings which have passed 
into the region of proverbs. Foremost among these we 
find, ‘‘ The die is cast,” by which Cesar expressed the 
irrevocable nature of the step he had taken, when, by 
bringing his legions across the river which formed the 
boundary of his province, he transgressed the law of the 
state, and virtually declared war against Pompey and his 
adherents. It is worthy of remark that this same act of 
the Roman general, which opened the long civil wars, 
gives us the similar proverbial phrase, ‘‘To cross the 
Rubicon.” We need hardly remind our readers of the 
words of King Edward I., ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
which, as the motto of the Order which he founded, com- 
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memorates the story of the ‘ fair and good ” Countess of 
Salisbury and her lost garter. Another expression in 
common use, ‘‘ Defend me from my friends,” is, with the 
addition, ‘‘I can defend myself from my enemies,” as- 
signed to Marshal Villars, the celebrated French gene- 
ral and diplomat. It is said to have been addressed to 
Louis XIV., when the Marshal took leave of him before 
departing on an embassy to the court of Vienna. The 
cynical remark of Voltaire on the execution of Admiral 
Byng for failing to relieve Fort Mahon in 1756, although 
it occurs in the account of that event in ‘‘ Candide,” may 
well be placed among the epigrammatical sayings of his- 
tory. ‘‘ Pour encourager les autres,” was the satirical 
reason given by the French critic for an action on the 
part of the British Government which was probably a 
sacrifice to popular feeling, and which posterity finds 
difficulty in justifying. Another cynical criticism on an 
historical event is that of the famous Talleyrand, on the 
execution, in 1814, of the Duc d’Enghien, for alleged 
complicity in a conspiracy against the life of Napoleon, 
‘Tt is worse than a crime, it is a blunder.” To the same 
prolific author of bon mots is attributed the prophetic 
warning to Napoleon, that his invasion of Spain, in 1807, 
would prove “the beginning of the end.” Another say- 
ing of more general import is the maxim, ‘‘ Surtout point 
de zele,”” which the French diplomatist is said to have re- 
commended to all concerned in affairs of state. Certainly 
in his own character he carried out the motto, for never 
was there a man so little carried away by enthusiasm. 
This peculiarity can alone account for his success (we 
had almost said his survival) under so many régimes, 
beginning with the Bourbons, and extending over the 
Revolution, the Consulate, the Empire, and the Restor- 
ation, until his death in the reign of Louis Philippe. 
Space fails us to enumerate more of the cynical witticisms 
for which this remarkable statesman acquired so great a 
reputation. It is indeed asserted that he is not account- 
able for all the famous sayings with which his penetrat- 
ing intellect and brilliant wit are accredited. The ‘apho- 
rism, for instance, commonly attributed to him, that 
“speech is given to man, not lo express his thoughts, but to 
conceal them,” may undoubtedly be traced to a more 
ancient source. We must leave our readers to decide for 
themselves as to its truth, but in case they consider it 
just estimate, not only of the intention, but also of the 
employment, of language, we will not venture to direct 
their attention to more of the almost innumerable say- 
ings of history. 


= 


THE MONK OF AFFLIGHEM. 


Tue legend of the Monk of Afflighem bears some re- 
semblance to the beautiful tradition of the Seven Sleepers. 
If it fails to interest the reader, the cause must be as- 
signed to the simple manner in which it is told rather 
than to the subject itself. 

Toward the end of the eleventh century occurred, in 
the Abbey of Afflighem, in Dendermonde, East Flanders, 
a most wonderful event, the pious Fulgentius being at 
that time the abbot of the monastery. 

One day, 2 monk of very venerable appearance, whom 
no one remembered to have seen before, knocked at the 
door of the monastery, announcing himself as one of the 
brotherhood. The pious Abbot Fulgentius asked him 
his name, and from what country he had come. Where- 
upon the monk looked at the abbot with surprise, and 
said that he belonged to the house. Being further ques- 
tioned, he replied that he had only been away for a few 
hours. He had been singing the matins, he said, in the 


morning of the same day, in the choir with the other 
brothers, When, in chanting, they came to the verse of 
the Ninetieth Psalm, which says, ‘‘ For, a thousand years 
in Thy sight are butZas yesterday,” he pondered upon it 
so deeply that he did not perceive when the singers left 
the choir, and he remained sitting alone, absorbed by the 
words. After he had been a while in this state of re- 
flection, he heard heavenly strains of music, and on look- 
ing up, he saw a little bird which sang with a voice se 
enchantingly melodious that he arose in ecstasy. The 
little bird flew to the neighboring wood, whither he fol- 
lowed it. He had been only a little while in the wood 
listening to the heavenly song of the bird ; and now, in 
coming back, he felt bewildered—the appearance of the 
neighborhood was so changed he scarcely knew it again. 

When the pious Abbot Fulgentius heard the monk 
speak thus, he asked him the name of the abbot, and 
also the name of the king who governed the country. 
And after the monk had answered him and mentioned 
the names, it was found, to the astonishment of all, that 
these were the names of the abbot and the king who had 
lived three hundred years ago. The monk started, lifted 
up his eyes, and said : ‘‘ Now, indeed, I see that a thou- 
sand years are but as one day before the Lord.” Where- 
upon he asked the pious Abbot Fulgentius to administer 
to him the Holy Sacraments ; and having devoutly re- 
ceived them, he expired. 


CARLYLE. IN AN ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


‘© A Sunpay occurred during a visit, and Carlyle went 
to church with the rest of the party. I was next him,” 
says Sir Frederick Pollock, ‘‘and he was very anxious to 
follow tho ritual, never having been present at the Ser- 
vice of the Church of England before. He insisted upon 
having the psalms and lessons and collects and so forth 
found for him in the Prayer-book, and was curious and 
attentive about everything. It was in the days when the 
responses used to be made by the clerk, and the congre- 
gation did not habitually join in them. When he came 
out he asked, ‘ Who is the man that says Amen?’ And I 
tried to explain to him that he was supposed to represent 
the congregation in saying Amen and making tlic re- 
sponses, in which it was not very usual for any one else 
to support him. He was surprised, and wanted to know 
if I ever took part in the responses, to which I replied, 
‘No; not unless the clerk had a weak voice, which 
seemed to want reinforcing.’ This tickled him greatly, 
and he kept bursting out laughing on our way home from 
church. I did not happen to meet Carlyle for some time 
after this. And then, one evening, at his own house in 
Chelsea, his first word to me was, ‘ Well, have you been 
reinforcing a weak clerk lately ?”” 


A TecuytcaL Deram.— David, the famous French 
painter, made one of his pictures for the Salon, with the 
figure of a prancing horse foaming at the mouth It 
was all the rage. One day, as David passed along the 
gallery, he saw a sturdy farmer laughing heartily at the 
picture. ‘‘ What are you laughing at ?” the painter in- 
quired. ‘‘Iam thinking of the imbecile who drew the 
horse,” replied the farmer. ‘‘Only an idiot would be 
ignorant of the fact that a horse never foams unless he 
has a bit in his mouth, sir.” 


PERFECTION does not exist; to understand it is the 
triumph of human intelligence ; to desire to possess it iz 
the most dangerous kind of madness, 
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A BROKEN SWORD. 


Tr ADDO Paceeeesns 
> 


| THE shopman shambled from the doorway out 

! And reached it down— 

Snapped in the blade! *I'was scarcely dear, 
1 doubt, at half a crown. 


Useless enough! And yet may still be seen 
In letters clear, 

Traced on the steel in rusty damascene, 
“ Pour Parvenir.” 


Whose was it onee ? Who manned it once in hope, 
His fate to gain ? 

Who was it dreamed his oyster world should ope 
To this—in vain ? 


Perchanece with some stout Argonaut it sailed 
The Western seas; 

Perchanee but to some paltry Pym availed 
For toasting cheese! 


Or decked by beauty on some morning lawn 
With silken knot, 

Perchanee ere night for Church and King ’twas drawn— 
Perchance ’twas not! 


Who knows or cares? To-day, ’mid foils and gloves 
Its hilt depends, 
Flanked by the favors of forgotten loves— 


Remembered friends ;— 


And oft its legend lends in hours of stress 
A word to aid; 

Or, like a warning, comes in puffed success— 

Its broken blade, 


AUSTIN Dosson. 
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“‘4 SLENDER, GIRLISH FORM STOPPED OPPOSITE THE CAR-WINDOW BEHIND WHICH HE WAS IMPRISONED. SHE HAD AN AX 
IN HER HAND, AND SHE USED IT EFFECTIVELY IN HIS BEHALF.” 


THE GRAVE BETWEEN THEM. 


By PROFESSOR CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE, 


CHAPTER IV. 
A LEAF FROM THE PAST, 


Nor a word was said. Scarcely a sound, save the 
souads of the sea and the storm, smote upon the silence. 
Once, it seemed tc the man that he heard a sigh break 
from the lips of the woman opposite him ; but it might 
have been only the wash of the water among the high- 
piled rocks above the breast of Nona Clyde; he—he 
would have given much—very much—to have been sure 
she sighed—quite sure—for then he would have felt that 
she still loved him, loved him with a passion that could 
never die—-loved him tenderly, though her paradoxical 
heart had put pitiless vengeance upon his track. But, 
the moon was buried in deep darkness when she sighed 

Vol. XXVI., No. 2—13. 


—if she sighed at all—and so he could not know; he 
could never know. 

Once, the woman fancied that a sob came across the 
stern lips of the man. She could not be sure, for the sea 
and sky were like ink, and the wind moaned and muttered 
unpleasantly all around and above them. Did he sob? 
She did not know. If—if he did—if he only did—she 
would be sure then that his heart was touched, in some 
way, by some thing, and that he was not merely a pitiless 
monster, such as she feared he was, and dreaded finding 
him to be. 

The moon flooded the world with light again, and still 


“reached her after that. 
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these two faced one another. Don’t ask me what either 
saw in the face of the other, or hoped or feared was seen. 
Voiceless, almost breathless, until neither could endure it 
any longer, they stared into one another’s faces. Then, 
as though by common consent, they let their glances fall ; 
then, they rose and moved slowly apart—slowly—slowly 
—oh, so slowly—with this hideous mound still kept mid- 
way between them, and the tall cross seeming to point 
with pitiless arms the opposite ways they must go, and— 

Must it be for ever ? 

It would seem so. 

The night darkened. The clouds seemed to deepen 
overhead. The rocky nook where Nona Clyde had said 
she would wish to rest—for her own choice had been of 
this spot—seemed more empty and desolate than ever. 

Wynne Arlingham waited and listened. Could the 
woman find her way around the projecting ledge alone ? 
Could she wade knee-deep in the treacherous tide which 
ran there, and not lose her footing ? Would it be possi- 
ble for her to reach safety, on the sands beyond, un- 
aided ? Ah! little he knew, little he guessed, as he 
waited and listened for the cry which never came, or the 
noisy splash of a falling body, louder even than the roar 
of the waves, how she was going, and what she was doing. 
Holding fast to the rocky ledges, until the blood ran in 
streams from her tender fingers ; creeping along slowly, 
laboriously, and sometimes almost hopelessly ; pushing 
her way where the waves tore and dragged at her, as wild 
beasts might have done ; and, all the time, with her teeth 
shut sternly over her lip; all the time saying over and 
over to herself: ‘‘ Not a word—not a cry—even in the 
most awful agony or the most imminent danger ; not a 
word, though I die!” . 

He listened, waited, half hoped and half feared, until 
the time was so long that he knew she must have passed 
the point and gained the smooth and level sands beyond. 

Then he went his way. What had he hoped or feared ? 
I cannot say, not positively. I think he scarcely knew 
himself. There would have been little hope for her, as 
he well knew, if she had once gotten into the waves, out 
beyond her depth—and little more for any man who 
might have been so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to have 
I doubt whether he could have 
reasonably hoped to save her if she had fallen into that 
sudden, awful extremity of peril, of which there was 
more than an even chance in the darkness—even if she 
had cried promptly and loudly for help—of her doing 
which there was little if any chance at all. But 

“‘Tt would have been something to have died with her, 
with my arms around her, and with poor Nona forgotten 
for a little,” he said, sullenly and half savagely, to him- 
self. So TI half believe his hopes had not gone beyond so 
poor and dreadful a bliss as that. And the woman, as 
though her heart must needs keep time with his, while 
her brain thought his thoughts and her yoice echoed his 
words, said softly to herself, as she went up the sands: 


‘«T—I wonder whether it would have been very wicked, . 


in spite of poor Nona, to have been happy if anything had 
happened, and—and we had died together ?” 

The man went back the way he came. An easier way, 
possibly, than the way the woman went. Carelessly, des- 
perately, and half inclined to find fault with his own 
safety as he passed danger after danger, he turned the 
jagged point of rocks and went his way. 

And then, suddenly, the wind cut a wide rift through 
the clouds. The moonlight glorified land and sea. And 
nowhere eise did it shine brighter than upon the lean- 
ing cross which bent over Nona Clyde’s grave. 

‘*‘ My good man,” began Clarice Zadour, addressing an 


old man, bent and gray, who came down the road up 
which she was going. 

“JT—I try to be good—good——” replied the man, in 
a thin, cracked voice, suddenly looking up from the. 
thoughtful mood in which he had been shut away from 
the places around him and the year in which he now 
lived--a year in a sorry and decrepit old age. ‘Then, as. 
he caught sight of the face of the woman who had spoken 
to him, he started back with a cry which was partly pro- 
test and partly fear. 

“‘ Who-—who—are—you ?’”’ he gasped. 

‘*My name is Zadour, Clarice Zadour,” responded the 
lady, with quiet dignity ; ‘‘I think you never saw me 
before.” 

‘““No; I never did.” 

‘Nor heard of me ?” 

The woman’s voice took on a plaintive, pleading tone. 
Her nervous hands, restless and uneasy, wero clasped for: 
a moment or two jusi then. She was waiting in an agony 
of suspense for the answer. 

But the man shook his head. 

‘No, I never heard of you,” he replied. 

“How long have you lived here ?” demanded the 
woman ; ‘how long has your home been in the village 
yonder ?” 

‘All my life,” said the man. 

““Then you’ve known all the--the people——” 

She stopped. She could not say another word. The 
man evidently understood and sympathized with her. 
He bowed his head, gravely and kindly, though he made. 
no answer in words. 

‘* And—and what things have happened ?” 

“Yes, I know what things have happened here. There 
has been little done—little of any importance—in this 
old town, for the last sixty years, that I don’t remember 
well—too well. God help me, madam, I wish I could 
forget some things.” 

‘*You started when you saw my face. 
me whiy ?” 

“ But—madam—surely—pardon me—did I——” 

You did. Why ?” 

“‘I—I thought you were some one else.” 

“Some one you met—yesterday ?” 

‘*I—no--oh, no !” 

“‘Long, long years ago ?” 

‘* Why—yes—madam —long—long——” 

“Living—or dead—now ?” 

‘Oh, madam—-dead/ I thought, you see, for a half~ 
minute or so, that you were a spirit, and——” ‘ 

‘* Because of my looks ?” 

‘Partly. And——” 

** Because of the way I came ?” 

‘* Yes, madam.” 

She caught the man roughly by the arm. A fierce 
earnestness, full of rage and despair, shone in her eyes 
and quivered on her lips. 

‘Because I came up from toward the grave on the 
sands ? Oh, man—man—do I look like the woman who 
sleeps there by the sea ?” 

“Yes, madam. You look enough like her to be her 
sister.” 

“Ah? And you knew her ?” 

‘IT knew her well; the kindest, sweetest, noblest, 
and——” 

“Stop,” commanded the woman; ‘‘I cannot bear it. 
Do you not see how it is killing me ?” 

‘*Pardon me, madam, I did not see. 
thought ——” 

“That I wished to hear of the dead woman? You are 


Will you telk 


I thought— 
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right. Ido. Tell me all you can about her. All—all. 
Do you hear? Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, madam. But there isn’t much to tell. I—I 
said I knew her well. But I fear that wasn’t quite true. 
She was always so kind to the fisher-folk, that we all felt 
we knew her ; she always had a bright smile and a kind 
word——” 

* “Always? Bright smiles ? Kind words? Always ?” 

‘““Why, yes, madam. That is, always for us. There 
was a man, though——” 

«Oh, my God, yes!’ cried the woman, passionately ; 
“there always is! there always is!” 

The man looked curiously at the woman, and seemed to 
be not a little awed by her vehemence. But he went on, 
a moment later, with his story, much as though she had 
not spoken. 

“She said she came here to draw and sketch,” said 
the old man, ‘‘and almost every one believed her. I 
didn’t.” 

“No? What did you think ?” 

“Tm sorry, madam, but I am not at all sure I can 
make it plain to you. ButTI'll try. I thought that she 
came here to run away from some one, and——” 

‘Yes, yes!” cried Clarice, earnestly, mentally wonder- 
ing at this man’s acuteness ; ‘‘ and—and——” 

“ And that, at the same time, she hoped he would fol- 
low her—hoped he would come. Can you understand 
that, madam ? Have I made it clear ?” 

“Understand it?” cried Clarice ; ‘‘oh, merciful God ! 
yes! Why should I fail to comprehend such paradoxes 
of the human heart? Am I not a woman? You have 
made it plain—plain enough—possibly too plain, And 
he came ?” 

The old man bowed his head solemnly. 

**He came,” he said. 

‘And then ?” 

*-] cannot tell the rest very well, for I do not know it 
very well. And besides, I do not agree well with the 
test of the villagers. He went to see her often—very 
often—though perhaps not every day. He walked along 
the sands with her, when the weather was fine, or along 
the cliff when the waves made the lower walk unpleasant 
or dangerous ; this, too, was often—as frequently, I 
think, as two or three times a week.” 

“ And his looks—her looks-—can you tell me how they 
got along together ?” 

‘““Not very well. I cannot say that she grew thin, or 
that she seemed to pine away, as women do in books, and 
as some real women I’ve known would have done under 
the circumstances. But she grew nervous. She got into 
the habit of looking suddeniy over her shoulder, as 
though fearful that some one or something was coming 
to her to harm her. She still smiled—at us. She still 
spoke kindly—to us. But, when she walked with the 
man, and I chanced to meet them, as I did quite often, 
she had a grave face for him, and, I think, serious 
words.” 

** And the—the end ?” 

“The end, madam? You saw it to-night. A mound, 
kept inshape by a heap of stones, and a wooden cross to 
stand between her little bit of earth and the good heaven 
which God has for all such as she. She said, once, that 
when she died she’d like to rest there. So we gave her 
her wish. I helped carry her to her grave myself, and I 
never knew a sorrier day. We all loved her, madam—we 
all loved her.” 

“But—my good man—how did she die? Tell me 
about her death, please.” 

“Well, the man went away, and—and——” = 3, 


**And never came back ?” . 

“Yes, curse him, and never came back. And he'd. 
better never come back, either. The villagers hate him. 
and despise him. I’m not sure that they wouldn’t do 
him severe bodily harm if they caught him here. Ha 
never came back ; and he never will.” 

“You don’t seem to agree with the rest of the people 
here ?” 

‘“No, madam, not in all things.” 

‘There are two parties, then, as far as the opinions re 
garding the death of my—that is, the death of this un- 
fortunate lady, are concerned ?” 

‘Pardon me, madam, there are three.” 

‘Three ?” 

‘“‘Yes, madam. There is old Janus; there are all tno 
rest of the people ; and there is myself.” 

‘And you? Do you agree with the rest of them in 
having a dislike for the man who went away—the ma 
who never came back ?” 

‘‘A dislike, madam? Dislike is not the right word dy 
any means. I loathe him. I detest him. My hate for 
him is deeper, more intense, and more lasting than tha’ 
of any of the others is, or ever can be.” 

‘“‘And Janus? Who is he ?” 

‘‘He’s the man at whose house the young lady lived 
while here.” 

“Ah? And what does Janus say ?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘Nothing ? I do not understand——” 

‘“‘No, madam, and no one does. I think no one over 
dared speak to Janus regarding the matter at all. And 
so, no one knows what he thinks.” 

“*T must know; I will.” 

“Tt is impossible, madam.” 

“T will go to him myself, and ask him.” 

“Tt would do no good. And now, madam, I’ve a long 
walk to take, and the clouds are coming again across the 
sky, and coming fast. I must hurry, and maybe you'd 
better hurry, too. Is there anything more—anything—” 

‘‘There is one thing more. How did my—that is, how 
did the lady die ?” 

‘‘Why, madam, you see—you know—that is—— Well, 
no one knows /” 

‘*But men have opinions. You think that——, 

‘‘ Madam, the villagers think—think—-think——” 

“Stop,” commanded Clarice, imperiously; ‘“‘I hoped 
you would save me the pain of asking the question, but I 
see it was too great a demand to make upon you. Has 
any one ever thought that—that she killed herself?” 

“Yes, madam. I—I’m sorry to say so, but almost all 
the villagers think that.” 

“And you think——” 

‘*No one knows what Janus thinks,” interrupted the 
man, his whole manner hurried and uneasy. ‘‘ Good- 
night, madam — good- night. No one ever asked old 
Janus.” 

“What do you think ?” demanded Clarice, laying her 
hand firmly on the man’s arm. 

“‘J—I didn’t mean to tell you. I never told any one. 
I intended to live and die without saying it. But, if you 
will have it, you must. J think the man killed her !” 

The man spoke with evident reluctance and regret, but 
he spoke none the less firmly. 

The woman actually smiled! Judge of her marvelous 
powers of will by that! Judge, in the light of that fact, 
of the ways in which she will go, and the means which 
she will use, to the end that she may be even with tho 
cowardly criminal of whom this man has been telling 
her ! 
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She smiled! She held out her hand, cordially, and 
took into her own steady clasp the shaking fingers of the 
man who had thus done her this great, though cruel, 
service. She said some sweet words of gratefulness and 
good wishes, and the man went his way—and vanished in 
the night. 

And then, when he was gone, she was at once another 
sort of woman. The smile faded out of her face. The 
fixity and steadiness dropped away from her trembling 
jimbs. She staggered a half-dozen paces to the right, as 
though feeling that she was stricken and in danger, and 
must, perforce, hide herself and her terrible agony. Then 
she fell prone upon her face, down—down among the tan- 
gle of cruel, thorny shrubs—down upon the flinty stones 
—down upon the drenched soil. She clutched madly at 
the stones and sand and twigs and grasses. She wept ; 
she moaned ; she raved. 

“OQ God,” she cried, ‘‘must this, indeed, be true ? 
Was not my shame great enough, my disgrace deep 
enough, without this ? Oh, Nona, Nona, do you know, 
‘can you know, up in the heaven where such pure souls as 
yours find a home, no matter how nor where nor why 
misfortune has stricken them—do you know howI am 
suffering to-night ? I—I swore I’d revenge your wrong, 
Nona; oh, my God, how I have kept my oath! Loved 
the man who deceived you—and still loved him when I 
knew the truth! Loved—loved the man who most likely 
killed you, the man who could not be patient enough to 
wait until you died from the less tangible blows he had 
iet fall upon your proud mind and your sensitive soul ! 
Loved him! loved him! and, God help me—love him 
still! A pretty championI! O God! God/ let me die! 
aet me die!” 

She grew calmer. She lay silent. Not a sob shook hey. 
Her hands no longer plucked and tore at the shrubs and 
the soil. But—she was not dead; she had not even 
fainted. She was trying, trying hard, to fashion her lips 
to a newer prayer than the one she had prayed—a newer 
one and a better one. : 

‘Merciful God,” she said, and her voice was only a 
whisper, ‘‘grant me power to root out every unworthy 
passion from my heart. Give me time and place and 
opportunity to render unto Wynne Arlingham, to the ut- 
most, the reward he deserves. Let me live ! O God, let me 
live!” 

She pressed her hot face down among the cool wet 
leaves, glad for the refreshing sense they imparted, and 
quite unmindful of the stones and sand. She was fight- 
ing out, again—or trying to—the battle which one may 
fight every day—and never win. She was learning that 
human passion will accept no negative from the heart 
over which it has once asserted its dominion—that no 
idol falls until it has failed to hold a present and a per- 
sonal faith—and all the time she was crying, doubtingly 
and despairingly, in the silence of her tortured soul, ‘‘ No 
—no—no !" 

The rains fell—and drenched her. 
and chilled her. And still she fought this unavailing 
fight. Still she found only the one old paradoxical con- 
clusion : ‘‘No peace for me until he has no peace ; when 
he has no peace left, then I have nothing left me but 
to die.” 

She lay there for hours. The night grew darker and 
more and more tempestuous. No one saw her save the 
One without whose knowledge not even a sparrow falls. 
Some one came along the road; he made no pause ; he 
did not see her. She heard his footsteps, nearer —nearer 
—nearer—but she did not look up. She could not have 
seen him, there in the thick darkness, if she had. She 
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could not have spoken with him, unless she had risen, 
walked out into the road, and thrust her presence 
upon him. But—it might have been better, all things 
considered, if she had done that. The man with whom 
she had talked was honest, truthful, clear- headed, ob- 
servant, modest, and no more prejudiced than most men 
are. But—the man she allowed to pass her unchallenged 
was none other than old Janus, And—there are two ways 
of telling a story ! 

Hours after this man passed her, she rose to her feet 
and staggered up the road to the village. She found the 
small and inconvenient hotel at which she had left her 
luggage. She retired to her room, but not to sleep. 

“To go away so far that I shall never, never see him 
again, and to let Vinton Bayul have the right to stand 
between him and me for ever—that is my only hope,” 
were the words which she kept saying over and over 
again the whole night long. So, you see, she had fought 
out her battle—and failed—failed, after all. 

Hours before she went home, the man with whom she 
had spoken ran against another man in the darkness. 
The two men spoke at once. Each recognized the voice 
of the other. 

‘‘ Fisherman Jack,” cried one. 

“«Mr. Arlingham,” said the other. 

‘“You know me, then ?” said the latter. 

‘Know you? I should know that kindly and manly 
voice anywhere. And your face, sir, {though I cannot 
see it in this darkness, I shall never, never forget. I 
think I have an unusual memory for names and faces, 
and for voices, too.” 

“T should think so, since you remember me.” 

‘‘Well—no! Notin your case. For every one in the 
village will know you in a moment, yes—and gladly wel- 
come you, too.” 

‘*T hope so, though I fear you flatter me.” 

“Not at all, sir ; every one loved you, and none of ug 
have forgotten the kind things you did for some of us.” 

“Tam glad. But it was many, many years ago.” 

“Was it ? It seems scarcely more than yesterday. How 
long ago was it that I met you last ?” 

‘‘Think, Jack ; think hard. Cannot you remember ?” 

“No.” 

“* Something—unpleasant —sad — and——” 

“Unpleasant ? Sad? I—I cannot think- what you 
mean, Mr. Arlingham. Iam sure no unpleasant memo- 
ries are suggested by you ; how could they be ?” 

So that—— 

There must be two ways of telling a story! 

And it may be that one need not question more than 
one man in order to find out both! 


CHAPTER VY. 
AT THE END OF A LONG ROAD. 


To THE end of the first stage of the fugitive’s journey, 
doubtingly and hesitatingly and uncertainly. A long 
pursuit, following closely upon a long and erratic and 
seemingly aimless flight, with more of hope and much of 
certainty, since inquiry seemed to yield a more definite 
fruitage of information. 

And then, the journey was a definite enough one tc 
have quite fully satisfied any man—any patient man? 
Perhaps Vinton Bayul would not quite stand the test, 
however, and be denominated a patient man. 

This is not the story of a detective’s labor, acute and 
painstaking, with a long search for a clew and the doubt- 
ful following of it. Why may not any man, when he 
once knows he is on the track of a man with whom he 
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Cesires an interview, follow him until he overtakes him ?| It is the grave of an unfortunate woman over which it 


Why may not Vinton Bayul, with all the interests he has 
at stake, all the reasons for success which he has—and 
ell the reasons against failure, be counted on to follow 
Wynne Arlirgham unerringly—find him inevitably —and 
—then 

I cannot tell you why. 

It was a bright, fresh and thoroughly beautiful morn- 
ing. A gentleman had arrived, the evening before, at 
one of the loneliest and least-known of the many little 
villages along a certain picturesque portion of the Eng- 
lish coast. The scenery had a reputation of being as fine 
as it was little known, however, and the people were said 
to be as sturdily quaint and worthy visit and study as the 
homes in which they lived were secluded and dreary. 
The gentleman who arrived last evening was not a tour- 
ist, not in the usual and correct acceptation of the term ; 
still, he preferred, for reasons of his own, to pose as one. 

It was black night when he arrived, and as stormy as 
it was dark. But, in the morning, the wind seemed to 
have swept the sky clean, and the heart of the sullen sea 
was already beginning to beat more steadily. 

The gentleman walked out early. It may be he had 
several reasons for doing so. He must not forget that he 
called himself a tourist ; and all tourists along this coast 
must see the sun rise. Besides, it may be that he fancied 
he might meet some one in whom he should take a de- 
cided interest ; perhaps he had some particular indi- 
vidual in mind—some one he expected to meet—or possi- 
bly even hoped to see. 

He walked along the cliffs. He looked down at the 
beach, and traced the windings of the shore for miles. 
He drew in long breaths of the morning air ; it seemed 
almost intoxicating in its strength and freshness. Possi- 
bly, thongh, the inhalations were involuntary accompani- 
ments of mental activity. It may be that the stimulation 
he felt was only a fruit grown on the tree of hope—a fruit 
he hoped he might gather before another sunrise should 
come to bless the world. 

He met an old man on the cliffs. Early as he was, the 
old man was earlier. The two had some conversation, 
the weather and the scenery furnishing all needed topics 
tor a time. Then, gradually, the visitor drew the con- 
versation into the channel in which he wished it to run, 
and asked, with apparent carelessness, the question he 
had been holding just behind his lips for more than a 
half hour: 

“Do you know a man by the name of Wynne Arling- 
lam ?” 

“Oh, yes, I know him well.” 

| He is here in this village, is he not ?” 

“No. He was here night before last, and most of yes- 
terday. He has gone now.” 

“Do you know where ?” 

““No, sir, I do not.” 

“Think carefully, please. A great deal depends on it. 
TI will pay you well if you will tell me where he is.” 

‘‘Indeed ? Are you a friend of his ?” 

‘‘A friend ? How could any one who knows him he 
anything else ?” demanded the pretended tourist, eva- 
sively. 

“How indeed ?” replied the man, heartily ; ‘‘I assure 
you I would tell you if I knew. ButIdo not know. I 
really have not the slightest idea where he was going 
when he left here.” 

‘Thank you. Good-morn—— But hold; can you 
tell me why that cross is put up over that heap of rocks 
yonder, down by the sea? Was it a wreck, or # 

“A wreck? Yes, indeed. The wreck of a human life. 


stands.” 

“Ah! Drowned in some gale? Lost in some tem- 
pest ?” 

‘“*No; drowned in no gale ; lost-in no tempest. Yes ! 
lost in the tempest of a secoundrel’s passions.” 

‘“H’m! The world grows gray under the burden of 
such tales as that,” said Vinton Bayul, turning toward 
the village, and beginning to move slowly away, while the 
other man still stood gazing toward the sombre cross and 
the sunny sea beyond. ‘‘ What was the lady’s name ?” 

‘Nona Clyde,” said the old fisherman, slowly, end 
with a quaint tenderness in his voice. 

Vinton Bayul caught his breath. A smile which was 
terrible in its evil intensity convulsed his features. 

‘* Aha!” he cried ; ‘‘I am sure now that I stand at the 
gateway of success. Wynne Arlingham is a guiltier ras- 
cal, and my proud-hearted love a more sinned - against 
woman, than I had supposed—or hoped! This, then, is 
the way the life of Nona Clyde went ? I am glad—g/ad— 
euaD! It makes everything simple, easy, straightfor- 
ward! This day I stand at the end of a long road—a road 
over which I have to travel. When I stand at the other 
end—when my journey is done—I shall be the happiest 
and most blessed man in all the world.” 

He walked slowly back toward the village. As he 
went, he was revolving many questions and many schemes 
in his mind. But he did not allow himself to lose sight 
of one thing, and that was the imperative necessity of 
finding out where Wynne Arlingham had gone. 

He met another man, just in the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, and approached the matter he had in mind at once.’ 

‘‘Do you know whether there was a stranger in town 
recently ?” he asked. 

“You're a stranger yourself,” retorted the ~ man, 
promptly, and a littie insolently, and somewhat suspi- 
ciously. 

‘*Pardon me, I shall not be a stranger long,” replied 
the ma, who was making a pretense of being a tourist, 
and smiling as he spoke ; ‘‘my name is Vinton Bayul.” 

He held out his hand. The other man took it. 

“Tam glad to meet you and know you, Mr. Bayul,”’ 
he said ; ‘‘my name is Janus—David Janus—at your ser- 
vice.” 

‘“Thank you. Now, may I trespass on your time and 
impose on your good nature to the extent of asking a few 
questions ? Can you tell me whether there was a stranger 
in this village recently—say as late as yesterday ?” 

‘Certainly ; she’s here yet, so they say.” 

‘‘She ? I don’t understand you. Who is she 2” 

*T don’t know. Some rich woman, I suppose, who 
has taken a fancy to come down here to look at our 
scenery and cultivate the acquaintance of our people. I 
haven’t seen her. She must be at the hotel where you 
stop, for there is only one in the place. And, unless she’s 
tired herself out by some foolish excess of sight-seeing 
you won’t have many hours to wait. You——” 

‘Hold on! Idon’t care for the woman. I am not fol- 
lowing the woman; I am not looking for the woman. 
And I don’t want to see her. When any man has followed 
any woman down to this detestable place, has it, or lias 
it not, so far as you know, been to the man’s advantage ?” 

‘“‘T—why, really, sir, I—I think not,” stammered tla 
man, nervously jingling some coins in his pocket—some 
coins which seemed to hove a golden tone in their musical 
clash against one another. 

“Or to the woman ?” continued Mr. Bayw, scarcely 
deigning to notice the answer Janus had made him. 

“No. That is -that——” 
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«That will do. Did you know Nona Clyde ?” 

“T ought to have known her ; she made my house her 
home when she lived here.” - 

«Ah? I am indeed fortunate. Will you describe her 
to me ?” 

“T can scarcely do that. It—it is a long time since I 
saw her, you know. But I can do better; come with me 
to my home, and I'll show you an excellent likeness of 
her—that is, excellent for the time when it was made ; it 
represents her as she was when she lived under my roof ; 
now, of course——” 

The old man paused, a little uneasily. 

**T understand. When one has been buried for ten or 
a dozen years, a picture would scarcely ——”" 

‘Of course—of course,” somewhat incoherently assen- 
ted the old man. 

*‘ Well, I'll go home with you. I want to see the pic- 
ture of which you speak. And now, let us speak about 
the stranger again. The man who loved Nona Clyde, or— 
or the man she loved, has been in this village within 
twenty-four hours, has he not ?” 

*¢T—I—how do you know ? Why do you ask ?” 

* Because I think I followed him here. And I want to 
be certain he was here; he was here, was he not ?” 

Janus hesitated for a half-minute. Then he answered, 
having apparently settled, in his own mind, some ques- 
tion which had troubled him. 

“Yes,” was his answer. 

*T suppose you haven't his likeness ?” 

“No; but I can describe him.” 

*‘ Describe him, then.” 

Janus did so, slowly and carefully, while Bayul fol- 
lowed him closely, making mental comments on the 
powers of observation and description possessed by the 
old fisherman. 

*‘The estimate as to age is about the same as I should 
have made myself.” .. . ‘The clothing is unquestiona- 
bly that of the man I followed here.” . . . “I shouldn't 
have called Arlingham quite so dark ; I should have said 
he was a couple of inches taller, and twelve or fifteen 
pounds heavier. Perhaps his trouble has wasted and 
bent him.” 

When Janus called him an “ evil-looking man, with his 
face seamed with the lines of passion and dissipation,” 
Bayul felt uncertain. He had not noticed these things in 
the face of Wynne Arlingham, and he called himself a 
pretty good obseryer of men’s faces, and a pretty good 
judge of their actions. But, after all, he had known 
Arlingham but a short time, and had nevor allowed him- 
self to be intimate with him. But what more likely than 
that the face with which he had faced Clarice Zadour 
and her world had been a false and assumed one, like a 
mask at a carnival? He had not noticed in the face of 
his rival that which David Janus said he had seen there ; 
but it was a pleasure, nevertheless, to know that the face 
of the man he was following had that in it which had 
been so vividly described to him ; it would make a cer- 
tain disagreeable piece of work easier to do, some day— 
some day when he should stand at the other end of this 
road of which he kept saying over and over again, to 
himself, that this day should be the beginning! 

“T presume this man stopped at your house ?” 

** Yes; he did.” 

<*Can you tell me where he has gone ?” 

«© Why do you wish to know ?” 

*T must see him. AndIcan make it an object-——” 

** Are you an officer of the law ?” demanded Janus, 
noisily clinking again, with a nervous hand, his pocketful 
-of coins, ; 


Bayul laughed, and ‘said ‘‘ No.” But he hesitated a 
little before he said it. He liked to have power over 
others. He liked to compel, where tact might as well 
have won. One reason for his long pursuit of Clarice 
Zadour had been her refusal of his love. An engagement 
of a year or two might possibly have cured him of his 
passion. 

And now he had hesitated. He wondered what David 
Janus would have said and done, and how his reluctance 
and scruples would have been overcome, and how much 
time would have been spent in the doing of it, if he had 
avowed himself an officer. 

And besides, was he not an officer? He let the wild 
words run riot through his mind : ‘‘ Am I not an officer of 
the law ? Laws older than civilization ? DoI not carry 
in my heart and brain the rude ethics of the ancient code 
which enthroned the righteousness of might, and which 
made the power of private vengeance the most imperial 
attribute of despots and dictators ?” 

But he said only a plain and simple ‘‘No,” to David 
Janus. Janus was, doubtless, ignorant of history and 
rhetoric. 

‘“‘Then,” said Janus, slowly, ‘‘I—I think—see here, 
you didn’t love Nona Clyde, did you ?” 

“TI? No; I never knew Nona Clyde.” 

‘Then I'll tell you. The man you seek was going from 
here to Liverpool.” 

“Yes ; thank you.” 

“From there to New York.” 

“Yes.” 

‘*And from there to some place in Dakota, where he 
owns land, and has great cattle interests.” 

‘‘Exactly. Thank you. And——” 

“‘T live here,” interrupted Janus, stopping before an 
humble house standing some distance out of the village, 
and quite apart from all others. 

The two men went in. David Janus produced the 
likeness of Nona Clyde and placed it before his guest. 
The latter sat down, and looked at it for a long time in 
silence. So this was Nona Clyde, was it, as she had been 
during that Summer of her life in this desolate little 
town? This was the likeness, was it, of a woman who 
was living out the most eventful Summer of her life—and | 
her last one ? ‘‘A beautiful face,” said the man to him- 
self, and praise from so keen an observer and so excellent 
a judge as Vinton Bayul was high praise, indeed; ‘‘a 
most beautiful face. I don’t see how a man could be 
false to a woman with a face like that—not if he had ever 
been true to her!” 

He took the picture in his hand, and moved over to a 
window, where the light fell full and strongly upon it. 
He stood there for a minute or two, and then went back 
to the table again, standing in a shaded corner of the 
room. He laid the picture down upon the table, and 
took a nervous turn or two np and down the room. 

‘*There is a likeness—a slight likeness—I am sure of 
that,” he muttered ; ‘‘ but I cannot tell in what it con- 
sists. Is it in their eyes? their hair? their cheeks ? 
lips ? chins? Is it in the turn of the head ? In the ex- 
pression? Or in something more subtle and evanescent 
than anything physical can ever be ?” 

He stopped and looked at the picture again. 
resumed his nervous stride once more. 

‘“‘T—TI came here to satisfy myself that I am on the right 
track,” he said, under his breath, ‘‘and that even so pe- 
culiar a name as Nona Clyde does not belong to two dif- 
ferent women, and I am letting this devilish picture 
make an utter fool of me. One would suppose, to hear 
me mutter and see me stare, that I never had a glimpse 


Then he 
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of Nona Clyde in all my life. I wonder whether any one 
ever saw them together, those two unfortunate creatures, 
Clarice and Nona, and calied them alike? I never heard 
any one hint it. And—yet—in—in the shadow! Hang 
it all, if I meet Clarice in the night, if I ever see her in 
the night, sit by her, hold her hand in mine—as I swear 
I will—I shall think of this pathetic picture of a woman 
who lies deud, yonder, under the wave-washed heap of 
stones. I—I wonder whether some unseen and unguessed 
resemblance, in her face, to the face of the woman he had 
so unworthily lost, compelled Wynne Arlingham to love 
Clarice Zadour ? I-—I am half afraid that I am sorry for 
Wynne Arlingham ; if I am, it is the first time; and I 
swear it shall be the last time.” 

He caught up the picture impulsively. He put it 
into Janus’s hand. 

‘*Put it out of sight, for God’s sake !” he cried. 

He turned and walked to the door. 

“Will—will you tell me the name by which this Wynne 
—this lover of Nona Clyde’s, will be known in Ame- 
rica ?”’ he demanded, as he paused on the threshold. 

“You told me the truth? You are not an officer ?” 

“T am not an officer.” 

“Nor a detective ?” 

No.” 

“Then I'll tell you. He’ll be called by his real name, 
his own name—Winfield Cannedar.” 

‘“‘Ah? The name you always knew him by ?” 

But David Janus did not answer. 

After that, what could be more simple than the task 
Vinton Bayul had set for his hands todo? To follow 
Winfield Cannedar to Liverpool—to New York—to Da- 
kota; to find him in some locality, perhaps, where the 
rude laws had not yet entirely outgrown the primitive 
code of personal judgment and individual execution ; to 
make insult—sudden passion—self - defense—anything— 
the ready excuse for a deed for the opportunity of doing 
which he would have spent six months of time, hundreds 
of dollars, and journeyed thousands of miles. 

He almost forgot to thank David Janus for the informa- 
tion he had given him. 

He returned to the hotel. He gathered up his lug- 
gage. He hired a rude conveyance to take him the first 
stage of his journey, and was already seated and ready to 
start, when the proprietor of the little house came out 
and spoke to him. 

‘‘The lady would like to see you, sir.” 

“What lady ?” 

‘The sick lady. She was out in the storm, and —” 

“T haven't any time to give to strangers. Did she 
mention me by name ?” 

‘No. She spoke of you as ‘the stranger.’ 

“She did, eh ? And what is her name ?” 

‘‘She said I wasn’t to enter into particulars—that you 
could come in and see her, or not, as you pleased.” 

‘‘She’s very kind, I’m sure. Probably wants me to 
sympathize with her for having fallen sick in so detesta- 
ble a hole as this is; maybe she thinks I’m more of a 
doctor, being an educated gentleman, than any one can 
be who lives in this metropolis of desolation, and so 
wants me tc prescribe for her—ha! ha! ha! And—most 
likely of all—she’d be pleased to burden me with mes- 
sages innumerable to her friends and relatives. No, sir, 
Ican’t seo her; and Iwon’t. My time is too valuable. 
No doubt she is an excellent woman, but——” 

He nodded to the driver, and the rest of the sentence 
was lost in the rattle of the wheels. 

Vinton Baynl, for a second time you have refused your 
heaven. Had you gone in to see that suffering woman, 


you might have called Clarice Zadour ‘‘ wife” before the 
setting of the sun; you need never have followed any 
man to America ; you need not have run the risk of stain- 
ing your hands with the guilt of murder. You might 
have had paradise on earth to-day. 

All this might have been. All*this you have lost! 

And yet—she did not dream you were near her. She 
only turned her face to the wall, when they told her, in 
kinder words, the cruelty of your refusal, and moaned, 
brokenly : ‘‘Oh, my God—my God—there is nothing left 
to hope for—nothing. I—TI think I could have forgiven 
him, if he would only have come to me and said thet that 
last accusation of Fisherman Jack’s was false !” 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHAT VINTON FOUND DOWN THE LONG ROAD. 


Vinton Bayvuu had been in a hurry to leave the little 
village, in which he had made sure of the fact that he was 
following Wynne Arlingham, and that that gentleman 
was to be known by the name of Winfield Cannedar. 
But, once well away, once fully started on his terrible 
journey, he was no longer ina hurry. He almost wished 
something would happen to delay him. He wondered 
who the sick lady was, why she had wished to see him, 
and whether she were good or bad, plain or beautiful, in- 
teresting or the opposite. He was truly sorry that he had 
not seen her. We know that he might well be. 

He traveled down to Liverpool much slower. than was 
actually necessary. He said he desired time to think. 
Be sure he needed it! Not for one moment did he hesi- 
tate or falter when he thought of the deed he was to do. 
Not for an instant did he relent when he pictured the end 
toward which he moved. He had determined upon the 
death of Wynne Arlingham. And-the death of Wynne 
Arlingham should be an accomplished: fuct—and at his 
hands. With the hope of the smiles of such a woman as 
Clarice Zadour to be his reward, he would shrink from 
nothing. This road should be—must be—a pleasant one 
to him. Only—only—he was quite willing it should bea 
long one. Taken all in all, the story of Vinton’s resolve, 
and the deed to which it led, is as pathetic a tale of hu- 
man weakness as I ever heard. 

The road a long one? Of course. Would not that 
be most natural and most prudent ? Aman might, by 
watching his chances, kill a fellow-man in Liverpool, and 
escape paying the penalty of his crime, escape even ar- 
rest, perhaps not even fall under suspicion ; but, suppose 
he was awkward, careless, and had an unsteady hand { 
Suppose the first stab or the first blow should not be 
fatal ? Suppose the man he had determined should be 
his victim should cry out for help, and perhaps speak o1 
shout his name ? Suppose he should have no time for s 
second blow or shot, and that the man should recover 
from the effects of his first onslaught? Suppose he 
should have to suffer the ignominy of arrest ? Suppose 
the papers of the whole world should print, with many 
additions and much of detail, the story of the man whe 
had followed a woman for years with his unwelcome at- 
tentions, and who had, at last, attempted to find his way 
into her heart over the dead body of his most formidable 
rival, claiming that she asked him to do it? Claiming? 
The cold sweat gathered clammily on his forehead, and 
ran down his face in streams. Claiming? Suppose the 
woman were to go into the witness-box agaiust him, and 
swear that she had never dreamt of setting him such a task 
to do? Suppose the world, looking from her face to his, 
and back again, should know her to be the impersonation 
of truth, and him aliar ? Suppose—suppose her demand 
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had %een no more than a sudden flash of passion, re- 
pented of in an hour and forgotten in a day ? Had he not 
told her, with his own lips, that he had destroyed her 
note unread ? Suppose there were some error—some 
mistake ? Suppose the note did not mean what it seemed 
to mean? He shook as though with an agne, and warmed 
himself by taking more brandy than is good for any man, 
under any circumstances. 

Could he, with his luxurious tastes, endure to mingle 
with a herd of vulgar criminals—men who stole food be- 
cause their families needed bread—men who killed be- 
cause they were mad with drink ? Suppose they shut 
him away from light and freedom, in some noisome jail 
or prison? Suppose they came, some morning, and, 
overpowering him by sheer brute force, carried him out, 
pushed and pulled him, half fainting and half fighting, 
up a horrible flight of steps, and then—then—hanged— 
him—by—the—neck—until—until—— 

He could not think of that. He dared not. And be- 
sides, suppose, as he had supposed at first, that his at- 
tempt had been a failure, after all ? Suppose that Clarice 
Zadour should find it in her impulsive heart to forgive 
the handsome fellow who would have been so near the 
last of earth because of his sins against her and hers ? 
Suppose there should be some possible convincing ex- 
planation which Wynne Arlingham could humbly lay at 
the feet of the woman he loved ? Suppose that she were 
ready to accept any explanation, true or false, for what it 
purported to be, and entirely without question ? Sup- 
pose—suppose—when he lay in a felon’s grave, that 
Clarice Zadour should give herself and her fortune to 
Wynne Arlingham ? 

. These thoughts were maddening—maddening. 

Kill Wynne Arlingham in Liverpool, either by day or 
by night ? No; no; a thousand times no! 

Mr. Vinton Bayul had fully made up his mind to the 
deed. He could not endure the thought of the penalty. 
And, the thought that penalty is inevitable, the idea that 
all sin has an entirely natural train of effects following 
closely upon it, had not occurred to him. He thought of 
nothing beyond this world—this world, in which a few 
years, more or less, would send the peerless beauty of 
‘even a Clarice Zadour to the dusty dwellings of the dead 
—this world in which houses and lands and possessions 
are as uncertain as the sunshine of to-morrow—this world 
in which rank and wealth and power fall ever and ever 
down day’s short, steep slope, toward inevitable night. 

Mr. Bayul reached Liverpool. He was half inclined to 
turn his back on the city, and retrace his steps. Would 
he find the lady who had wished to see him, the lady 
whose request he had so pitilessly denied, still in the 
fishing village where he had left her? Would she still 
wish to see him ? Could he still serve her? Could he 
invent a plausible excuse for his unkind refusal, and an 
equally good one for his unexpected return ? ‘‘It—it 
seems like an evil omen,” he said to himself, ‘‘this start- 
ing out in such a way on so important a journey as this 
one is to be—a journey in which the risks are so great 
and the dangers are so many. I am not superstitious, not 
by any means, and yet I am letting this worry me. I 
think I'll go back and see the woman.” 

But he didn’t go. Why? Because he saw Mr. Wynne 
Arlingham on the street. Mr. Arlingham did not see 
him. So he followed that gentleman, keeping well out 
of sight of him. He laughed, to himself— quite to him- 
*self, of course—and rather uneasily, as he thought of the 
mental conflict through which he had passed in reaching 
his decision not to take his enemy’s life in Liverpool ; 
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such an action ; here was the man he was seeking, not a 
dozen rods from him, and still—he must take weeks of 
time and travel thousands of miles before he could over- 
take him—before he would dare to overtake him! Here, 
in the crowded streets of a great city, to do what he was 
to do—some time—would be little less than suicide ! 

He followed Wynne Arlingham to the office of one of 
the great ocean steamship companies. He waited out- 
side for a half-hour—until Wynne Arlingham came out. 
Then, conquering, though not without great difficulty, a 
desire to go in and question some one, he walked away, 
for an eighth of a mile or so, and forced himself to enter 
one or two shops and stores, in none of which he had the 
least intention of doing any business. Having spent a 
scant half-hour in that manner, he returned to the office 
of the steamship company. He went in at once, and 
asked a question which he felt was not unnatural in 
words, and which he hoped was natural in manner : 

“Has my friend, Mr. Wynne—er—” and he caught 
himself just in time —‘‘ Mr, Winfield Cannedar taken pass- 
age for America on the next steamer of your line ?” 

‘* He has,” replied the gentleman addressed, and with- 
out the slightest apparent hesitation ; ‘‘he secured his 
ticket about a half-hour since.” I cannot say whether the 
agent of the company would have spoken as promptly 
and freely at all times as he did then, or whether he 
would not. Nor am I sure whether the earnest prompt- 
ness with which Mr. Vinton Bayul secured a room next to 
that of Mr. Winfield Cannedar was an unpleasant revela- 
tion to him or not. It may be that the agent was one of 
those gentlemen who makes it his pride to answer any 
and all questions, pertinent and impertinent alike, and 
who subordinates any question regarding the pleasure 
and safety of his passengers to the laudable ambition of 
selling as many tickets as possible. To sell a ticket to a 
criminal one hour, and one to a detective, detailed to 
watch that same criminal, the next hour, was undoubtedly 
no new thing in the experience of this agent. But these 
two sales, to these two men, was probably without paral- 
lel, not only in his actual, but in any man’s possible, 
experience. 

His passage to New York secured, Mr. Bayul went out 
to the street again, to walk and to think, and suddenly 
discovered that he must forfeit his passage money—that 
he couldn’t be a fellow-passenger of Wynne Arlingham’s. 
Did not Wynne Arlingham know every line—every word 
—of Clarice Zadour’s dreadful letter, by heart? Was 
he not flying from the place of his offense, and because 
of his fears of the very dangers which actually menaced 
him ? Would not a trip across the Atlantic with him be 
a fully effective warning—a warning which would make 
any future success impossible ? Could he endure seeing 
him every day, perhaps sitting opposite him at table, or, 
worse yet, possibly occupying the seat at his side? 
Dared he, in the name of either Hope or Prudence, 
boldly say he was Arlingham’s enemy? Would it be 
possible for him to live the lie which a pretended friend- 
ship would be, knowing all the time that Arlingham 
would know it to be a lie? No, he must not cross the 
sea with Wynne Arlingham ; it would not do; most de- 
cidedly, it would not do. He must risk everything by 
doing so, and in all human probability lose much ; and, 
there was nothing to gain, not unless—unless—— 

And he shut his teeth sharply together, and caught his 
breath with a spasm of pain. There would be dark 
nights at sea, of course, and perhaps some stormy ones, 
Would it happen, could it, that they two, besides the 
men on duty, would be the only ones cn deck ? Could 


how absurd it was to have considered the possibility of | it happen that Wynne Arlingham would be off his guard, 
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and the officers and men too busy with the wind and the 
weather to mind, for a minute or two, what two mild, in- 
offensive and seemingly friendly passengers might do or 
suffer ? Mid-Atlantic would be an exceedingly pleasant 
place in which to rid himself of his foe—if it could be 
done with certainty—and with safety ! 

And—perhaps——” 

But he trembled, and his face paled. 

Suppose he should try, and fail? Suppose he should 
have to use the pistol, and its sound should bring the 
officer of the deck with a half-dozen men at his back, 
hurrying to where he might dazedly stand with the still 
smoking weapon in his hand, and he should be asked to 
say where and why the man a moment ago standing by 
his side had so suddenly gone? Suppose he should 
have to use some other weapon, perhaps compelled to 
it by the presence of an awful, actual danger to his life, 
brought about by the resistless course of circumstances, 
and, having chosen the silent weapon, should be con- 
fronted, in the morning, with a damning stain on the 
deck—a stain too deep and dark for the mere wind and 
weather of the ocean ever to remove entirely, though 
they should work eternally ? Suppose he should come 
upon his foe suddenly, unexpectedly, and unseen by any 
human eye; suppose he should avoid the need of any 
weapon, and throw the fellow straight over the vessel’s 
side into the sea; and—and then—suppose the shout of 
the man should be heard, and the engines stop almost as 
soon as his intended victim touched the water ; suppose 
the boats were lowered at once, and that they brought 
the man back—back to tell how cowardice and treachery 
had dared try to assume the powers of life and death ? 
What then? His limbs could scarcely support him as he 
pondered this terrible possibility, and several glasses of 
as strong liquor as he could find were absolutely neces- 
sary in order to confer upon him an abnormal steadiness 
and a fictitious courage. 

But, after all, he might succeed. He mignt, unseen 
and unresisted, throw the man he hated down into the 
darkness and the swirling waters, and the doomed man’s 
mad and despairing cry might be drowned in the first 
touch of the same swelling waves which would have his 
life after a little. It would most likely be so; to sup- 
pose anything else was almost certain to be the most 
utter folly. And yet—and yet—there would be, even 
then, the possibility of rescue by some passing vessel. 
Suppose he should do the evil deed he planned ? Sup- 
pose he should have the storm to help him ? Suppose 
he should have every reason for thinking that he had had 
perfect success, and that nowhere, this side of death's 
silence and the graye’s oblivion, could the murdered man 
rise up to accuse him? Suppose he should take time, 
much time, to give a double assurance to certainty, post- 
poning the day of the reward he coveted, and for the 
most trivial reasons, again and again? And then, when 
time had removed almost all of even possibility from the 
danger he dreaded, when he stood up to be married to 
the dearest woman in all the world—suppose a gaunt, 
half-starved man, a wretched waif to which the perils of 
the sea had spared life, and little else, should come stalk- 
ing up the aisle, and put Clarice Zadour away from him 
for ever? Suppose? Suppose? What a fool he had 
been: He kill Wynne Arlingham on the sea? Never ! 
Never, though he went to his ‘grave with hands cheated 
of his purpose ! 

So he forfeited his place in the steamship, and she 
sailed without him. And he took passage in the vessel 
which left a day or two later, and by another line. 

He went on board some hours before the steamer was 


to sail, went to his room at once, and tried to get somo 
of the rest and sleep he felt he so much needed. He 
found he could not get it naturally—found that his in- 
tellect would plan, and his will resolve, and his sensi- 
bilities shrink ughast at sight of the products of those 
two departments of his mind, in spite of all he could do. 
So, knowing that much depended on rest, absolute rest, 
he took a drug to secure it, first telling the steward to 
let him alone while he slept. And, when he struggled 
back to consciousness again, from the dream - haunted 
region over which the powerful poison had dominion, 
the regular noise of the steamship’s mighty machinery, 
driven at almost its greatest speed, was about the only 
sound he heard. It was night. The sea was smooth as 
glass. All not on duty were sleeping soundly. The man 
of vengeance had been on his way from the Old World to 
the New for more than twenty-four hours. 

It was easy for Vinton Bayul to sleep again, and he 
slept. His doubts, his fears, his regrets—if he had any— 
all were forgotten for a little time. 

In the morning he awoke early. He arose and dressed. 
The sun was shining brightly on a smooth sea. All 
nature seemed to invite him to go ont and enjoy himself. 
He opened his door and looked out, then shut it hastily, 
and leaned against his bed, pale and trembling. Wynne 
Arlingham was standing, fortunately with his back turned 
that way, within a dozen paces of his door! 

It was no time to debate the question as to why Wynne 
Arlingham was here. It was no time to ask why the so- 
called Winfield Cannedar had failed to sail in the vessel 
he had at first selected. It was no time to ask such 
pressing questions as : ‘‘ Did he forfeit his passage money 
because I had elected to go on the vessel with him ?” or 
“Does he know Iam here? And, if not, is he likely to 
find out ?” 

But it was time, high time, to seriously decide what to 
do—and do it. 

His decision made, though he could scarcely have ex- 
plained the reasons on which he based it, he gave it to be 
understood that he was ill; he confined himself to his 
room ; he saw Wynne Arlingham only once or twice dur- 
ing the voyage, and assured himself that the latter did 
not see him at all. Indeed, he seriously doubted whether 
Arlingham knew or suspected his presence there. Ho 
said no word to any one regarding Arlingham, nor did 
any one mention Mr. Winfield Cannedar to him. 

Arrived in New York, Vinton Bayul decided that ho 
was in no hurry. He spent a couple of days here, a week 
there, and a fortnight somewhere else, confining his little 
excursions to places within a short distance of the city. 
He would enjoy his freedom for a little, because, if any- 
thing should go amiss—— 

But he didn’t dare admit that anything might. 

A month after his arrival in New York, he asked some 
questions regarding Winfield Cannedar. They were an- 
swered with less difficulty than he had expected—less, 
perhaps, than he had hoped, The great ranchman, Win- 
field Cannedar, seemed well known, very well known, and 
for a little time Vinton Bayul was puzzled —seriously 
puzzled. Had he made any mistake ? Was Winfield 
Cannedar a real man? Was he more than an assumed 
identity ? 

A few more questions settled the matter to his satisfac- 
tion. At about such a time—he was not particular as to 
exact dates—Winfield Cannedar had gone to Europe. At 
about such another time, he had returned. To suppose 
that anything in those dates counted against the identity 
of the two men was to suppose an absurdity. And he 
was looking for a man—not for a name; it made no 
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difference to him whether it had pleased Winfield Canne- 
dar sometimes to call himself Wynne Arlingham, or whe- 
ther Wynne Arlingham found .it enjoyable to masquer- 
ade as Winfield Cannedar, 

He started for the West, and found nothing of much 
moment until he had almost reached his journey’s end. 
Then, a dozen miles from the station where his railroad 
journey would end, tue train suddenly went into a broken 
culvert, and there was at once a scene of the utmost ter- 
ror and the greatest peril. 

Fastened firmly into the wreck, hand and foot, with the 
dead and the dying all about him, Vinton Bayul had time 
for serious thought. Practically unhurt, with no wound 
from which his lifeblood was flowing, without a broken 
bone, without any injury that would have kept him ina 
sick-room for an hour, he had still, possibly, been less 
fortunate than the ones to whom death had come in- 
stantly. For the wreck had taken fire ; the flames were 
approaching ; and, unless he had help soon, he must 
leave his own life at the end of his long road. 

A slender, girlish form stopped opposite the car-window 
behind which he had been so unfortunate as to be im- 
prisoned. She had the face and fignre of a child of ten ; 
she had the resolute determination of a woman’s ma- 
turity ; it may be that the Western prairies are adapted to 
the growth of such sturdy specimens of humanity. She 
had an ax in her hands, and she used it effectively in his 
behalf; others came and helped, to be sure, but she 
came earliest and remained longest. When he was free 
from the wreck, and actually with fewer wounds and 
burns than the little lady had, she was the one to whom 
his thanks were due ; she was the one who had saved his 
life. 

In town, a couple of hours later, the railroad wreck 
was almost the only topic of conversation. The wounded 
had all been brought there, and such as were willing to 
talk had the pieasure of telling their stories over dozens 
of times. But one man—one man who had the greatest 
of reasons for thankfulness—kept aloof from the others. 
He was trying to convince himself that the experience he 
hed had was not intended as a lesson and a warning. 

A photographer, so unfortunate as to have no one with 
whom to leave his business for an hour or two, stood in 
the door of his place of business. Bayul walked over 
and entered into conversation with him. 

‘‘Have you lived here long ?” 

‘*No. Only three months. I fancy you won't remain 
long after your experience of to-day ?” 

Mr. Bayul shuddered. 

‘Of course I shall not. I shall never forget how I felt 
for a quarter of an hour. Do you know agentlemen here 
by the name of Winfield Cannedar ?” 

“Yes ; I know him well. His ranch is within a mile of 
the place where your accident happened. He is in town 
to-day. I do not know his wife, but——” 

“He is married, then ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, and has an interesting family. Come in, and 
i will show you a picture of his daughter which I took 
only a few days ago.” 

Vinton Bayul went in. The artist handed him a card. 
He looked at it, and fell into a chair as suddenly as 
though he had been shot, calling weakly for water as he 
sat there, white and trembling. 

‘* She—she saved my life to-day!” he said, brokenly. 

(To be continued.) 


Man has still more desire for beauty than knowledge 
of it; hence the caprices of the world. 


MARGU. RITE’S POINT 
LACE. 


By CLARICE JONES. 


*LADY™ 


Ir has been said that a woman cannot be brought to ap- 
preciate any point, no matter how brilliant or striking it 
may be, as she does point lace, and perhaps in many 
cases the saying may hold good. At all events, ‘‘ Lady ” 
Marguerite looked at her old point that Spring morning 
with brimming eyes and a quiver of pain about her proud 
lips. 

Such exquisite old lace as it was, rich and yellow as 
cream, fine as fairy gossamer-work, and it had come 
down to her through at least half a dozen generations. It 
was very hard to let it go, but it was her last resource. 

One by one her cherished souvenirs had gone—jewelry, 
and bits of costly bric-d-brac—and only this remained, 
this lovely old lace, with its faint, sweet odor of amber 
and its sacred associations. 

‘Lady ” Marguerite! That was her name in the happy 
days for ever gone, when she had a home of her own, and 
doting parents to supply her every waut ; but now, alas ! 
home, friends, fortune, were all gone ; even her betrothed 
lover had sailed over seas, and never returned ! 

Marguerite was utterly alone—not ‘‘ Lady” Marguerite 
any longer, but plain Miss Marguerite, the music-teacher, 
who had perforce to take care of her helpless old grand- 
mother and earn her own bread as best she could. 

But the greater part of her music-class were off at the 
seashore, and funds were short, so Marguerite looked at 
her last treasure, the rich, yellow old lace, with sad, sad 
eyes; then folding it tenderly in the scented silver 
tissue, she put it in her pocket. 

‘Marguerite, are you going out this morning ?” ques- 
tioned her grandmother, as the young lady entered the 
small sitting-room. 

“Yes, grandmamma.”’ 

‘But not in that shabby dress, I hope,” continued the 
handsome old lady, looking up from her novel. ‘‘ Why, 
child, the flounces are all frayed out ; and, dear me, look 
at those gloves! How often have I told you, Marguerite, 
that no lady ever wears untidy gloves on the street ?” 

‘‘A good many times, I believe, grandmamma.” 

‘‘Well, I can’t imagine what’s coming over you, Mar- 
guerite. You're getting to look downright dowdy, and 
of all things I detest to see a young lady looking shabby. 
My dar, do try and brighten yourself up a little.” 

The girl’s proud lip quivered a little, and tears welled 
up in her beautiful, sad eyes, but she answered, with pa- 
tient gentleness : 

**Tll do the best I can, grandma.” 

‘« That’s right,” said the old lady, adjusting her glasses, 
and beginning to flutter over the leaves of her book. ‘I 
know we're cramped a little for means, but we must man- 
age to keep up appearances, at least.” 

Marguerite left the room without a word, but at the 
door she looked back. 

‘By-by, grandmamma ; I won’t be gone long,” she 
called. : 

‘Oh, there’s no need to hurry,” answered the old lady, 
indifferently ; ‘‘I can amuse myself with my book. By- 
the-way, Marguerite, you might bring me another; I 
can’t exist without something to read ; and don’t forget 
the Berlin wool—and for mercy’s sake, child, do let's 
have a little something decent for dinner ; I’m disgusted 
with common food. You might order an oyster stew, and 
a sweetbread, and a few chops; and chocolate cream for 
dessert would be nice. The whole bill-of-fare won't cost 
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a fortune, and I feel quite famished for something palat- , it but to let the dear old point go. But how it does hurt 


able.” _me to part with it !” 
Marguerite sighed heavily as she closed the door and , She put her hand in her pocket as she hurried on, and 
went out into the bright Spring sunshine. | taking out the scented package, looked at it with brim- 


‘Poor grandmother, how inconsiderate she is!" she | ming eyes. ‘The old lace had been in her family so long ! 


OSSIAN AND MINONA.— FROM THE GROUP BY H. BAERER. 


thought ; ‘‘ but it goes hard with her, I suppose, to be | Her great-grandmother, her grandmother, and her own 
deprived of the luxuries to which she has been so long | dear mother, had all worn it in their day, especially on 
accustomed. She can’t understand how I have to pinch | the occasion of their respective marriages, and Margue- 
and save to make ends meet, and I’m glad of it. But the | rite had fondly dreamed of doing likewise. But, alas! 
rent’s due now, and my class so small, I see no help for | alas! how things had changed ! 
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Her beautiful dreams hed all vanished, and he, the 
‘dol of her heart, had gone, and returned no more. 
Whether he had been Jost with his ill-fated vessel, or, 
‘nearing of her misfortunes had, like too many of her 
Summer friends, turned his back upon her, the poor 
girl could not tell. But she knew full well there would 
be no happy marriage-day for her, so the old point might 
as well go. 

She walked on briskly under the green shade of the 
rustling maples, with the twitter of the nesting birds and 
the babble of distant streams in her ears. How the sweet 
sounds and the fragrant breath of the Spring blossoms 
carried her back to the happy days that could return no 
more! Her eyes were blind with heavy tears, but she 
drew out her handkerchief hastily and wiped them away, 
for just before her was the home of the wealthy lady to 
whom she hoped to sell her beautiful old lace. 

To the poor even the luxury of tears is often denied. 
Marguerite dried her eyes, and hastening up the broad 
stone steps, rang the bell, and asked for the lady. She 
came down smiling and gracious. After one little mo- 
ment of blushing hesitation Marguerite put her hand in 
her pocket. 

“T have brought some very fine old point lace, 
madam——” she began, and then stopped short. 
+ The old lace was gone. The poor girl searched her 
pocket in vain. She had lost her treasure, and was 
obliged to excuse herself, and leave the house covered 
with confusion. It is the last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back, so this last misfortune quite crushed poor 
Marguerite. 

That night she could not sleep, for tears. She tossed 


wearily on her pillow, thinking of happy days for ever | 


gone, and dreading the dreary and hopeless future that 
lay before her. 

So she arose with a headache, and a heartache, too, for 
that matter, and went listlessly about her accustomed 
duties. Grandmamma was a trifle more petulant than 
usual, and their breakfast was necessarily a poor one; 
so, altogether, the bright Spring day was ushered in un- 
der uncomfortable auspices, to say the least. 

While Marguerite cleared away the dishes, for she 
could not even afford to keep a servant, poor girl, grand- 
mamma seated herself in the bay ;window, as was her 
custom, to look over the morning paper. 

‘Listen to, this, Marguerite,” she called out, presently : 


**Itthe lady who dropped a package of old iace, done up in 
vilver tissue, on Mapie Street, this morning, will ieave her address 
at Box 9, cue parcel will be returned to her.’ 


I wonder who it can be,” commented grandmamma. 

Marguerite answered never a word, but her heart 
leaped for joy, and ten minutes later she was on her 
way to the post-office. An hour later, as she was on the 
point of going out to give an early music - lesson, the 
bell rang. Marguerite opened the door, and saw, stand- 
ing on the steps, a tall gentleman, with a heavy beard 
and a bronzed face. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” he began, producing a 
package done up in silver tissue, ‘‘ but you dropped this, 
and——” 

Ther the words died on his lips, and he stood staring 
like one bewildered. 

‘Why, ‘Lady’ Marguerite !” he cried out, a moment 
rater. ‘My darling! my darling! have I found you at 
cast !” 

Marguerite tried to speak, but her voice failed her, 
and all she could do was to hold out two trembling 
ands to him. 


THE CRAZE FOR BIOGRAPHIES. 


The young man put his arm about her, drew her inte 
the little parlor, ard shut the door. 

‘‘Oh, Frank,” she murmured at Jast, looking down at 
him with happy eyes, as he knelt at her fet, ‘‘I never 
thought to see you again !” 

“You can never know what I have suffered, my dar- 
ling !’ he replied. ‘‘ When I returned to New York, after 
my shipwreck, you had disappeared, and no one could 
tell me where to find you, and I have almost broken my 
heart, believing you dead. I have hunted you every- 
where, but in vain, aad now, if it hadn’t been for that 
precious old lace, I might not have found you. Oh, 
‘Lady’ Marguerite, what a special providence it was 
that you lost it!” 

It was weeks after, however, and the wedding-day was 
set, before Marguerite ‘told her lover the story of her 
troubles, and how it was that she lost her lovely old 
point that Spring morning. 

He held her very close in his strong arms all the while, 
and when she had finished he said : 

‘‘Ah, well, your troubles are all over now, my dar- 
ling! Please Heaven, neither you nor the dear old 
grandmother shall ever want for anything again. But 
there’s one thing you must promise me, ‘Lady’ Margue- 
rite—to wear that old lace on your wedding-day.” 

You may be sure that ‘Lady’ Marguerite did. 


THE CRAZE FOR BIOGRAPHIES. 


Tue craze of the reading public at this moment is bio- 
graphy and autobiography. Nothing but the Lives of 
distinguished or notorious people, if possible written by 
themselves, will now give satisfaction to the general 
reader. Indeed, so urgent has been the demand, that to 
meet it the supply for the next fifty years has been fore- 
stalled. Time was when a man’s life and reminiscences 
never appeared till he had been at the very least ten or 
fifteen years in the grave. Now, there are plenty of men 
not much past middle life who have published their 
memoirs ; while a public man who has lived to be eighty 
and not given his Life to the world is becoming quite a 
rarity. ‘(ne most reticent have their recollections put 
up in type during their lifetime, and make death the 
signal to the printer to begin his work. Carlyle was 
helping Mr. Froude to stitch his literary shroud all 
through his last years, knowing full well that his me- 
moirs would be mentioned as ‘‘ forthcoming” in the an- 
nouncements of his death. 

At first sight, it might seem as if this desire for bio- 
graphies was a good sign, and that people generally were 
beginning to realize that the most delightful thing in the 
world is the history of a man told faithfully, either by 
himself or by some competent observer. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold lately told us, in effect, that the most civilized 
community is that which is most interesting. Is not, 
then, the love of biography, the liking to know what 
must be admitted to be the most interesting thing that 
men can occupy themselves with — the study of man- 
kind —-a sigu of the higher civilization ? Perhaps so ; 
but what do we mean by “biography”? If we mean 
the true record of great lives laid bare for us to trace the 
motives and the actions that have changed the history 
of the world, even if we mean the story of the quietest of 
lives, told so that we can see the real man beneath, then 
the love for biography is something to be proud of. 


Sprenp less than you earn, and you will be rich. 


AN ENGLISE CRUSADE AGAINST THE MOORS IN PORTUGAL. 
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A MODERN OBERON. 
’ By M. E. W. 


CHarGe! And with lily-lance well held in rest 
A child came speeding oer the shaven grass. 
The linnets, whispering in their leafy nest, 
Sang him their sweetest as they heard him pass; 
Then watched with jewel-eyes th’ unequal fray 
’Twixt boy and roses, as with shouts of glee 
He stormed the crimson banners spray on spray, 
And waved his lily-lance in victory. 


The August sunshine through the sheltering boughs 
Came pouring in a long, continuous stream 
Of molten glory, and athwart his brows 
It cast an aureole, whose flickering gleam 
Awoke the beauty in the childish eyes, 
As, resting with his lilies in his hand— 
A very Oberon in modern guise— 
He stood the conqueror of Fairyland ! 


Then homeward, in a stately, martial way, 
The rebelroses at his careless feet, 
He marched triumphant, and an amorous ray 
Of golden sunshine, that had found him sweet 
And brave and king-like in his recent fight, 
Crept softly upward to the dimpled breast 
And lay there lovingly, as, bathed in light, 
He passed contented to his noonday rest. 
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AN ENGLISH CRUSADE AGAINST THE 
MOORS IN PORTUGAL. 


Vistrors to Lisbon always remark upon the Oriental 
appearance of the people, and upon the number of 
purely Arabic words in the local nomenclature. It may 
be a question whether there is any connection between 
Morocco and Mogharb, but there can be none as to the 
meaning of Algarve, ‘‘ The West,” the name of the south- 
western corner of Portugal. 

Aleantara is a suburb of Lisbon and a station on the 
Suez Canal. The Alcagarias of Lisbon may be compared 
with Al Abzar in Cairo. There are numberless common 
words of pure Arabic still in use, and the wonder is that 
the whole character of the Portuguese language was not 
changed by the Moorish occupation of three centuries. 
Even after Northern Portugal had been rescued from the 
Moslems, they held on to Lisbon and Algarve. It was 
not until 1147 that the city was taken from them, and 
more than forty years elapsed before Sancho I. could 
add ‘* King of Algarve” to his other titles. It is curious 
in the East to hear oranges cried in the streets under the 
name of Bordowan or Bordugan, indicating an Arab tra- 
dition that they were first brought from Portugal. 

The Moors left Portugal reluctantly, and even as late 
as 1190 the Londoners were concerned in a crusade 
against them ; but the taking of Lisbon in 1147 was the 
only real success of the Second Crusade, and it was ac- 
complished, according to Henry of Huntingdon, not by 
nobles, but by men of middle rank. Fortunately, though 
the later expedition has been but little noticed, there are 
ample details of the earlier one. The crusaders consisted 
of Flemings, Germans and Englishmen, and set sail from 
Dartmouth on May 234d, in 164 vessels. There were con- 
tingents from Norfolk and Suffolk under Hervey Glan- 
ville, from Kent under Simon of Dover, and from London 
under a certain Andrew, who may perhaps be identified 
as an alderman in an early but undated document at St. 
Paul’s. Bishop Stubbs seems to think he was the same 
as Andrew Bucquinte, or Bocuinte, a merchant of Italian 
origin living as early as 1115. They sailed across the 
Bay of Biscay, which did not exhibit its usual aspect, for 
the fleet was becalmed for two days ; nevertheless, they 


reached the mouth of the Tagus just in time. They had 
delayed a few days at Oporto ; but the bishop hastened 
their departure, owing to a letter from King Alfonso, 
when he had preached them a long sermon, which the 
chronicler, Osbern, gives in full. They attacked Lisbon 
as soon as they landed, built engines, saw portents, dug 
mines, and otherwise went through the regular routine 
of a medisyval siege. Osbern’s account is printed in the 
first volume of Bishop Stubbs’s ‘‘ Memorials of Rich- 
ard I.” The Moors capitulated, October 22d. There is 
an odd episode about the Alcalde’s mare, which the Ger- 
man leader coveted ; and there are various moral obser- 
vations as to the greediness of our foreign allies. The 
Moors were permitted to depart. Gilbert of Hastings, 
one of the crusaders, was elected Bishop of Lisbon, 
and everything ended happily, though Osbern does not 
tell us how the ships got home again. 

The history of the siege of Lisbon is described also in 
a letter to Miles, Bishop of Terouanne, written by a cru. 
sader named Arnulf; and in another letter by a priest 
named Duodechin, whose account is nearly the same as 
Arnulf’s. From this it appears that Alfonso gave lands 
in the neighborhood to as many as chose to settle in Por- 
tugal, and the rest embarked for Palestine. Among the 
few names of individuals we have those of a certain 
‘¢Willelmus Vitulus.” Bishop Stubbs calls him William 
Calf ; and Mr. Hunt, in his ‘‘ Historic Bristol,” says that 
the Calf family flourished in Bristol in the fourteenth 
century, so that we may suppose William and Ralf, his 
brother, or one of them, got safe home. Mr. Hunt pru- 
dently abstains from mentioning a priest of Bristol who 
figures discreditably in the narrative; but he does not 
disguise the fact that William Calf was neither more nor 
less than what we should call a filibuster or buccaneer. 

If Andrew of London ean scarcely be identified, there 
is uo doubt as to the leaders of the second of these curi- 
ous expeditions. In the newly issued volume of the 
Rolls series, ‘‘ Chronica Rogeri de Wendover,” edited by 
Mr. Henry G. Hewlett, there is a very full account of the 
crusade against the Moors in the Algarve proviuce by 
William Fitz Osbert and Geoffrey the Goldsmith in 1190, 
They suffered much from a storm in the Bay of Biscay, 
in the same month, apparently, in which their predeces- 
sors, half a century before, had been becalmed. But an 
apparition of St. Thomas of Canterbury comforted them 
thrice, and when he had vanished the tempest ceased. 
This expedition passed by Lisbon and Cape St. Vincent, 
and made for Silves, which Roger describes as an out- 
post of Christianity in Spain, as 1t had only been taken 
from the hands of the pagans in the previous year. The 
Londoners do not seem to have done much, though they 
strengthened the forces of Portugal against the Emperor 
‘““De Maroch”; and, as Bishop Stubbs observes, ‘‘ saved 
the infant kingdom.” Very soon after we find both Wil- 
liam and Geoffrey back in London. The vision of St. 
Thomas in the Bay of Biscay shed a halo of sanctity 
about them, and especially about William, who is best 
known in history by his nickname of ‘‘ Long Beard.” 
His father, Osbert, had an even more ridiculous name, 
‘‘Drinkpin,”’ but he was an alderman, and became a canon 
of Aldgate in 1125. 


WE are either raised or lowered by our associations. 
Manners, temper, intellect and morals are all directly in- 
fluenced by our surroundings ; and those who choose for 
themselves friends of an inferior caste—whether of mind 
or of manners, of morals or of conduct—fall to the level 
of their choice., 
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THE RIVER. 


By W. WATERFIELD, 


Sir Maurice has ridden across the ford; 
River, rapid river; 

His trust is in God and his father’s sword; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

The wild swans come and the wild swans go, 

And the valley is green with the melted snow, 
And the river runs for ever. 


The foe has been chased from out the land; 
River, rolling river; 

The knight rides home with his victor band; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

The Jilies have Jaughed in the sun all day, 

Now they sleep and they hide their heads away, 
While the river runs for ever. 


Fast by the bank the minstrels ride; 
River, rippling river; 

To-day he is claiming his plighted bride; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

Merrily, merrily turns the mill, 

But holiday comes and its wheel is still, 
Though the river runs for ever. 


The floods in the uplands have swollen high 
River, reddening river ; 

Bheeling and tree come eddying by; 
True heart, thou failest never, 

‘And here were forget-me-nots to wear, 

But new in the reaches the banks are bare, 
While the river runs for ever. 


The peasant’s cradle goes sweeping past; 
River, roaring river; 

The knight in the torrent is plunging fast; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

And once in the moon it was silver-white, 

But soon not a star shall break the night, 
Yet the river runs for ever. 


He guides the cradle safe to the brink; 
River, raging river; 

But his feet in the branches entangled sink; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

It danced in the morn like a child at play, 

But now it bears rider and steed away, 
As the river runs for ever. 


The altar is decked, but the priest must wait; 
River, ruthless river; 

The bride may listen for feet at the gate; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

In Summer the flag-flowers starred, the edge, 

The Winter is pale with sallow and sedge, 
Yet the river runs for ever, 


The river will mine ’neath tower and wall ; 
River, reckless river ; 

It will Jaugh and leap as the fragments fall; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

It smiles to the sun with its rippling flow, 

But ‘none may tell what there lies below, 
‘As the river runs for ever. 
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“Trere goes a handsome pair!” “ Which —the 
horses?” “Ha, ha! No! Well, yes, though. Fine 
pair of horses, too! I meant the fellow driving and 
his girl.” Alas! for the dignity of social eminence. 
Do we, in our purple and fine linen, roll along behind 
horses whose very names would be almost as good on 
’Change as our own? Do we spatter the rich mud of 
Beacon Street like a sort of social holy-water on the 
humble trudgers up ‘the hill for this ? 

To be spoken of as ‘‘ The fellow driving and his girl”! 
To have our famous team regarded with a critical squint 
by two nobodies of office-stool clerks, walking home from 
work, and looking as though they enjoyed it, too—the 
beggars! Well, well ! 

Now, just as the fine pair in the shafts, as the hand- 
some pair in the carriage, and the audacious pair on the 
sidewalk passed the clubhouse, the remarks which open 
the story attracted the attention of another pair standing 
in conversation on the steps. 

Two handsome, elderly gentlemen. 

He who stood above the other, and facing the street, 
had glanced up cavelessly at the first exclamation, but 
immediately his eyes lit. 

His fine old face winced faintly, too, and his hand 
tightened on a small roll he held. 

The emphatic arm of his companion stopped in the 
middle of a gesture. 

He looked back over his shoulder, turning into view a 
hale, ruddy cheek, and an eye like a blue diamond. 

“Hullo! Ha, ha!” he burst out, with the inspiring 
laugh of a sixty-year-old boy. ‘The fellow driving and 
his girl—eh ? ’Gad, Frank, that’s a good one! How do 
you like it?” 

And he poked the question affectionately into his 
friend’s ribs. 


Erect, handsome, dignified, with long, spare lines of 
figure, a highbred face, hair like silver floss and ‘a manner 
of courteous reserve, Mr. Francis Dane seemed not the 
kind of person that many men would poke in the ribs, 

However, his dark eyes came back from their pursuit. 
of the flying carriage, and rested smilingly on the of- 
fender. 

‘*Oh, tut, tut, Mark !” he said. ‘‘ Tut, tut!” 

‘Oh, tut, tut, Mark !” roars the other, good-humor- 
edly. ‘Yes, tut, tut, Mark! But the shoe pinches, 
Frank, old man—eh-h-h? The shoe pinches! Ha, ha! 
‘The fellow driving, and his girl’—eh? Ha, ha, ha!” 

The nervous hand tightened again on the roll, and the 
fine old face winced. 

‘“A—ha! That’s what you gay old widowers get for 
marrying pretty young girls. Oh, hoh! I’ve no pa- 
tience with you, man. With a son in the house—hand- 
some young dog !—twenty-six years or so—why, hang it, 
Frank, what did you expect—hey ?” 

The other smiled and beat the small roll lightly against, 
his leg, saying, affectionately : 

‘Disgruntled old Mark! Savage old bachelor !” 

‘* Deuce take it! Frank, a man had better be a bache- 
lor than be taken for the father-in-law of his own wife. 
God bless me! if my son drove by me with his young 
stepmother, and neither of them -o much as saw me, 
T’d—lP'd—I’'d——” 

“You'd say, ‘There goes a handsome pair !’” said Mr. 
Francis Dane, coming down a step to link his friend's. 
arm in his and take him home to dinner. 

‘Ha, ha!” laughed the rosy bachelor. ‘‘ Well, I sup- 
pose I should say that, Frank. Yes, I suppose I should; 
or, perhaps : ‘Look at the fellow driving with his girl !* 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

And so laughing, and linked as they had always gone, 


A 


since boyhood, these two started down the hill to- 
gether. 

Down the hill of life it seemed to-night to one of them, 
and perhaps he thought of two whose rosy path tended 
up-hill on the other side—the side of youth, and love 
and beauty. 

The garden, dark and cold after the short October twi- 
light, and before the lamps sparkled the gloom away, 
chilled him as they crossed it ; seemed to his sad fancy 
the very Valley of the Shadow, at the foot of the hill of 
life ! 

But, then, beyond was paradise ! 

His heart glowed as the lights of his own mansion 
shone on him at the turn of the corner. His home—his 
paradise—where the blue heaven of two sweet eyes would 
open to receive him. 

For Mr. Francis Dane, dignified and practical coal mer- 
chant, of fifty-eight, loved with a love that was almost 
anguish the young wife who had blessed his home for two 
short years. 

Fierce is human nature’s tardy vengeance when youth 
has been unsatisfied and sacrificed. His youth had been 
so. To avert a father’s ruin and a proud mother's de- 
thronement, he had yielded up that youth with all its 
glorious promise, its hopes, its dreams, to marry the 
fortane that saved his house, the woman who wrecked 
his happiness. 

A mother’s prayers, a father’s silent misery, are hard to 
resist. 

The unsought, headstrong love of the woman who 
wooed him in their cause was a savage power that 
amounted to fate. 

A fate that conquered. She became his wife. 

The rest is plain. A nature, swarthy, wild and pas- 
sionate as her face, full of wayward flashes and rages ; a 
mind, ill-batanced, undisciplined ; a heart all love and 
jealousy and hate. 

There followed twenty years of tempestuous life. Then 
the fitful fire of that strange soul went out, and for a few 
years the husband, so unlike her, and her son, her very 
self again, lived in the silent house with only memories 
of her for company. 

And now, with all the pent-up fire of loveless life, the 
romance of a boy, the ardor of youth, the might and 
main of manhood, the desperation of approaching age— 
the whole harvest of life, with all its loves and wants 
crowded into one hungering heart—he loved the small, 
slight woman toward whose casement, faintly lighted, he 
raised his eyes as they went up the steps. 

‘* Bsa is at home already,” he said, still looking up. 

Can you believe that his voice trembled as he said it ? 
And that this man, whose cold, courteous face was never 
suspected of an emotion down-town, felt all the foolish 
agitation of a lover as he entered his own house ? 

Glowing coals and damask-rose trappings of rugs and 
portigres sparkled and bloomed in the warm welcome of 
the circling hall, while through the hangings of half a 
dozen doorways flashed dim gaslit or firelit glimpses of 
beautiful rooms—vistas of color and warmth. 

“Ha! ha! Frank,” said cheery Mark, rosier than ever, 
and scintillating blue diamonds, ‘‘this is better than 
coming home to bachelor quarters, after all. Br-r-r-rrr! 
How chilly it was outside. Brrrr-rr !” 

“Well, go and warm yourself in the den, old Bruin. 
You'll find lights and fire and the papers in there. Or, 
if you don’t, you can ring up Thomas and growl at him. 
Tl go up and bring Elsa.” 

The recurrence of that hour when he should leap like 
a boy up the stairs, catch the soft track of light from the | 
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threshold down the dark, glossy hall-floor, and follow 
it with beating heart to her sweet presence, was the 
crowning joy of all his day. 

He thought, with a smile, how many times to-day he 
had looked forward to this minute, and noiselessly stole 
toward the door to see and gloat a moment, unseen, 
over his treasure. 

She would be sitting looking at the fire, perhaps—her 
sweet profile turned toward him, her graceful robe flow- 
ing around her—she would be lost in thought, perhaps 
thinking of him. 

With the portiére in his hand, he stopped to make the 
first view of her still more delicious by a little fancying 
and waiting. 

A passionate sob within struck on his ear, and froze 
him in an instant. 

He doubted his senses, for it was the voice of his dead 
wife! How many times had he approached that very 
door in those wild, unhappy days of his first marriage, 
and heard that self-same sob within, which turned him 
heartsick !— the unvarying prelude to some wrtched 
scene of rage or grief. 

He pressed his head, trying to prove to himself that it 
was a wanton trick of memory associated with approach 
to that door. 

But again it came, and with it, now, a soft, angelic 
voice, soothing, pitying, whose music nerved his arm to 
snatch the curtain aside and look in. 

Oh, foolish, fond old lover, who had stood dreaming 
with the curtain in your hand, putting off the sweet pic- 
ture still another instant, what is this within ? 

His wife—his son! The boy, with heaving shoulders, 
and all his body panting, his head buried in his arms 
upon her work-table, struggled with the passion that 
shook him ! 

He crushed it under one fierce foot that ground side- 
long into the carpet. He tried to clutch it in the hand 
that gripped the edge of the table. But once more it 
escaped him in that shuddering sob. 

And drooping, fluttering over him, with the wings ot 
beauty and pity, was the wife so desperately loved, her 
golden head bending eloquently, her lily hand lying in 
the black richness of his hair, her sweet, false face all 
tenderness and solicitude. 

“Oh, Elsa, Elsa,!’ began the other, low and fiercely, 
‘‘why did you wrest my secret from me? Were you not 
satisfied to guess it, 2nd bring me to bay with your cruel 
eyes at your pleasure ? Oh! why did I tell you? Fool! 
fool !” 

“Do not reproach me, Roland.” Oh, the pleading 
sweetness of that voice! ‘‘Do not reproach me. It was 
best to confess it, believe me. Your looks have betrayed 
you foralong time. Your father has spoken of it, and 
wondered what could ail you !” 

He raised his head, and turned the dark beauty of his 
face upon her. 

‘Oh! he suspects too, does he? And you looked at 
him end looked away, and blushed and betrayed me, I'll 
swear! I know you women !” 

And with savage petulance he seized his driving-gloves 
that lay on the little table, and flung them with fury 
across the room. 

‘Roland !” she murmured, tenderly. 

Impulsively he seized her hands and kissed them. 

““No, you did not—I know you did not, Elsa. For- 
give me. Heaven! how I suffer !” 

He turned his face aside, and, wreathing his head in 
his arm, twisted his fingers in his hair like one in agony. 

“‘Roland, dearest,” breathed the soft voice, ‘I cannot 
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see you in this misery. You shall not suffer so. Be 
patient a little longer, and it shall be ended.” 

With a gesture so like his mother that the silent 
watcher in the shadow started at the sight, Roland flung 
his head, with a sudden, swift passion, upon Elsa’s 
bosom, and wound his arms about her with incoherent 
words of protestation, love, gratitude — it mattered not 
which to him who, old and feeble now in all his limbs. 
turned sharply, with a proud suffering in his face, and 
found -his way somehow to his own dressing-room. 

A bitter groan escaped him. He folded his arms tight 
upon his breast, as if it otherwise must burst with agony, 


and, thrusting one foot hard between the fender-bars, he ! 


A WICKED STEPMOTHER. 


She was to be his curse for ever. That wild, restless 
love, that laid waste his early life, was a destroying devil 
still. 

Fool! to dream that it could die, and lie buried in the 
grave with the fierce heart it once had tenanted. No, it 
lived on—that devil of savage love—lived on in her son, 
to conquer, burn and slay; to lay waste the poor re- 
mainder of the life ske devastated in youth. 

He walked aimlessly across the room. As his tall 
figure passed the open door, the sound of a sweeping 
robe outside stopped suddenly, and an exclamation of 
sweet surprise and welcome followed. 

It was Elsa, who came in with innocent beauty in her 
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stood, with head sunk and brows contracted, staring into 
the coals. 

What thoughts rent this proud man’s soul? Lifting 
his heavy eyes at last for respite, they fell and fastened 
on his own reflection in the mantel-mirror. 

A bitter smile passed over his face, and the swift, deli- 
cate blush of a shame so rare that it has no name. 

He lifted in his fingers the soft, silver masses of his 
hair, and frowned upon them in the mirror with fierce 
scorn and ridicule. 

“Oh, focl, fool, fool !” he groaned, at last, and dropped 
his face into his hands. 

The curse of his youth laughed and mocked in his 
ears with the voice of her who was dead. 


smile—the same that it wore last night and the night be- 
fore, and all the nights whose memory was agony. 

‘“‘Oh, you have come!” she said, gliding to him with 
soft grace, and clasping her hands upon his shoulder. 
“T did not hear you. Have you been here long ?” 

He looked upon her golden head, her upraised face, all 
the sweet, slim grace of her—even to the hem of her soft 
blue gown—and his heart sank. Not a trace of the scene 
that had so shaken him merely to witness lingered any- 
where upon her. There was even a holy abstraction in 
her blue eyes that he had sometimes seen before and 
worshiped. How dies the heart of man before such 
perfidy in an angel’s face ! 

“Why, how pale you are!” she said, with a sweet, 
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anxious movement. ‘‘Are you sick? Does your head ; —nay, remorse! His great love could hold all but this 


ache ?” dove-eyed treachery. That stabbed him. Stay! A new 
‘‘Yes, I have a sad headache. My——” | thought ! 
His throat clicked. | ‘Elsa, do you remember when it was that you pro- 


She encircled his neck tenderly. The touch of her | mised not to call me Mr. Dane any more ?” he said, 


. AS es 
ao his 
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velvet white arms turned him deathly sick. He took | lightly, controlling his face and voice, and even assuming: 
down her hands, and crushed them in his own. Oh, | a wan playfulness. F 
if she would bnt coufess the truth! “Yes,” she answered, rather shyly. 
Already he had teken all the sin upon his own shoul- “©When was it ?” 
ders ; already blamed himself for binding her young life “‘ About three weeks ago.” 
to his; already absolved the two young hearts with pity “‘And since then you call me ‘You’ instead. Is it 
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very hard to speak my name?” It would have been 
delicious to see that sweet head droop, with all its golden 
grace, but that it called to mind what was just past. ‘‘ Is 
it hard, Elsa ?” 

** No, sir.” 

The soft, respectful little word pricked him cruelly. 

‘Am TI such an old fellow that you are a little afraid 
of me still, Elsa? Would you hesitate to confide in me 
anything—anything that—concerned your—your happi- 
ness, Elsa—Elsa ?” 

She raised to his agonized face a pair of eyes so 
heavenly serene, inscrutable, that he dropped her hands 
and stared upon her. 

No, she should not perjure her soul with that look. 
He would help her to confess. He must save her from 
that lie in her face. 

‘* Elsa,” he said, holding her chin —‘ Elsa, you look 
disturbed and pale.” 

She did not look so in the least. 
‘“*You are concealing agitation. 
and you fear to tell me. Well, let me help you. 

not been blind, Elsa. Roland——” 

Ah !—at last! The tell-tale blood leaped to her lily 
face, and suffused the milky whiteness of her neck. 

Her eyes swerved under his an instant, but she held 
them bravely, and not a muscle quivered. 

He felt a wild impulse to crush her to death in his 
arms, or fling her from him brutally ; but he only said, 
gravely: ’ 

‘I will not force your confidence, my child. Forgive 
me, Elsa.” 

She laid her cheek upon his hand, and would have 
pressed it with her lips ; but he took it away, and pressed 
it wildly across his head. 

“Yes,” he began, hurriedly, ‘‘but there was some- 
thing to be done first. Oh, yes! we must dine first. 
Mark is here, my-——Elsa! Mark has come to dine with 
us, you know. Why do you look at me? Oh, did we go 
to dinner? No! Did we? Was it before I—but no! 
Ha, ha! Of course not. Poor old Mark! Come, we 
will go now. Yes, we will go down now.” 

Most of us can remember some tragic event once or 
twice in our lives, when we went through the mockery 
of such a dinner and evening ; when all the wounded ani- 
mal in us longed to hide and suffer alone ; but, for some 
cruel hours or so, we had to turn each writhe into a 
smile, each groan into a jest, lest we betray ourselves. 

It was over at last. The misery of table-talk; the 
hatefulness of every familiar object; the sight of a 
golden head suaning all the room, and a dark head 
glooming at the fireside. The torture of bluff old Mark’s 
noisy mirth. 

All over—and so was life, to th. ~hattered man who 
sat with bowed head, alone, at last, in his study. 

Long he sat thus—far into the night. Then rose, and, 
unlocking a cabinet, took from it a miniature, which he 
opened and gazed upon. 

‘* Ah, Madge !—ah, Madge!” he said, with an aching 
smile, as he looked upon the swarthy face and lightning 
eyes. ‘‘You have kept your word, Madge! You have 
kept your word !” 

There rose before him the sad, wild picture of her 
* deathbed. He saw her sprivg up from the pillows with 
eyes like burning glasses, and heard her rave: 

‘© You shall not have her, do you hear! Take her hate- 
ful, yellow hair out of my eyes, or I'll strangle her with 
it, mind !” 

‘Be quiet, Madge, poor girl ! 
You are dreaming !” 


Something is wrong, 
I have 


There is no one her: ! 


“Ah-h-h! Never bring her here! I'll shriek in my 
coffin! I'll rise from my grave and snatch her from you ! 
I'll tear her out of your arms !” 

Ah, Madge, poor Madge! you kept your word. It was 
that passionate soul of yours, living again in your son, 
that robbed this broken man of love, of strength, and 
of life. 

“IT know the conquering devil in that love, poor 
Madge! I know what it is to struggle—yes, and to yield 
before it, man that I was. Roland is your very self again. 
Oh, my poor little golden head! It was a cruel test. 
Forgiven—forgiven, all but that lying innocence! Oh, 
Elsa ! Elsa! Elsa !" 

He sank down at his desk, and it was sad to see’ how 
thoughts of one slight woman could so shake the soul of 
& man. 

It passed. Cold, calm and deliberate, as if he sat be- 
fore his down-town ledgers, he raised his face at last. 
Pausing as he unlocked a drawer, he threw his head up 
slightly, to recall these words: ‘‘ Be patient a little 
longer, and it shall be ended.” 

“Yes, it shall be ended, Elsa. But not that way—not 
with the shame of both your young lives. Be patient, 
Roland. Poor lad! That fearful inheritance of your 
mother’s soul was none of your choosing. Yes, it shall 
be ended. But not that way. There is another. Only 
one other. This one.” 

From the drawer, Mr. Francis Dane, merchant, still 
cold and deliberate, took a small, shining thing, and laid 
it before him. 

What, man! You will, with fingers dabbled in your 
own blood, write ‘‘ Suicide” at the end and sum of your 
fair record ! The two you die to save will see your blood 
on all their wedding roses, and taste it in the marriage 
wine. No, he has thought of that, too. 

Out of the drawer he takes an old silk handkerchief, be- 
grimed with oil and powder. Then a small bottle full of 
some polishing fluid, a bit of chamois-skin, much used. 
Spills some oil upon the handkerchief and desk, leaving 
the bottle uncorked. Rubs and crumples the chamois 
against the silver mounting. Then he says, coldly: ‘‘ An 
accident, you see! Cleaning his revolver. Strange, a 
man should be so careless !”’ 

He removed all the charges but one. 

“Poor Dane! Shocking, isn’t it? How’s the market 
to-day ? Steady? Yes; well, Dane was getting on, you 
know. We must all go some time.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“Yes, I was getting on, Elsa. 
old, old fellow !”’ 

He took up the weapon and looked along its shining 
barrel. A light tap at the door startled him. 

** Who is there ?” 

“Tt is Elsa. May I come in ? 
something.” 

A light swept his face. Thrusting the revolver into 
his breast, he opened the door. 

How fair she was, standing on the threshold, all her 
white-and-gold relieved against the darkness beyond ! 

She seemed an angel sent to stay his deed—not a fair 
demon who caused it. 

“‘T cannot sleep,” she said. ‘“T have been thinking, 
thinking, thinking. Ihave thought until nothing seemed 
right but the impulse to come and tell you. May I tell 
you, Francis ?” 

He motioned her in, and wheeled a chair for her. 

She only leaned her arms upon the back of it, and 
looked into the fire. 

‘‘ Dearest,” she said, at length, ‘your face to-night 


I’m an old fellow—an 


I want to tell you 
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made me sure you had discovered the secret so long 
hidden from you. Otherwise I should never have be- 
trayed poor Roland.” 

Francis Dane stood aghast at this hardihood. He 
stared upon this woman in her calm white insolence, and 
could scarcely draw his breath. 

Poor Roland !” murmured Elsa. ‘‘ Poor, poor boy ! 
You do not know how he has suffered !” 

A spasm of her listener’s face, and a thrusting of his 
right hand into his breast, escaped her notice. 

‘There is no need for me to plead Roland’s cause to 
his father’s heart—that heart that loves and understands 
and pleads for the unhappy boy at this instant far better 
than mine could do.” 

A groan burst from that sore heart in answer to her 
careless fingering. 

Elsa looked up amazed, and flew to him ; but he held 
her off with a gesture. Swift thoughts seemed to chase 
across her startled face. 

«« What !” she whispered, sharply, standing just where 
his motion arrested her. ‘‘ Roland has deceived me! It 
is worse still. The disgrace is already abroad. What is 
it 2? Oh, Roland! Roland !” 

Dane smiled bitterly. 

*‘Have no fear, Elsa. Our shame is still unknown. 

It shall remain so. ‘Trust me,” he said. 
_ ©*Oh, thank God !” she breathed. ‘‘I knew you would 
not be hard. But he feared your very goodness and 
truth. He thought you would give up your own son to 
just punishment. You always had to govern his poor, 
wayward temper with such a firm rein, he scarcely knows 
how gentle is the hand that guided him. He was so 
tempted, so impetuous !” 

Lightning shot from the father’s eyes. 

“You plead well. If you had pleaded earlier, you had 
pleaded better still.” 

“How could I, Francis? I did not know it. A‘ter 
I suspected, I had to almost tear the truth from him. I 
had a plan to sell my jewels and some other things to 
rescue him; but that would only keep off those eruel 
men a while, at best.” 

It was fortunate the arm-chair was so near. Down 
into it sank the tall form of the merchant. 

“Jewels! Men! For Heaven’s sake, Elsa, of what 
are you speaking ?” 

‘* Why, of Roland and the money !” 

Smitten, illumined by a great light, a resurrection in 
his radiant face, he stretched his arms out to his wife. 

She came, wondering, and was drawn down to his 
heart. 

“Elsa,” he said, in the strangest voice that ever was 
heard, ‘‘I am afraid I haven’t Roland's story straight. 
Suppose you tell it to me.” 

“ Why, you never allowed him to control much money, 
you know, love, on account of his disposition. Somehow, 
with gaming, speculation, I scarcely know how, he got 
fearfully in debt. In some of his passionate moments, 
pressed by that wicked man, he did something dishon- 
orable.” 

Elsa knitted her brows to puzzle through this part. 

“Tt was something about some costly supplies that 
you trusted Roland to purchase—and a false bill making 
them seem a great deal costlier than they really were. 
Don’t be too angry—they tempted him, drove him to do 
it, Francis.” 

He kissed her with solemn joy. 

“Go on, Elsa. I am listening.” 

“Then this wretch who first put the scheme into Ro- 
Jand’s head to disgrace himself and you began extorting 


money, aud driving the wretched boy mad with threats 
of exposure. And so—so——” 

‘““No more. I have the rest. 
wife, my Elsa !” 

He pressed her head against his bosom. 

“Oh, something hurts me, dear,” she said, shaking 
her neck free. ‘‘ What is it?” 

He drew a revolver from his breast where her head had 
just lain. 

“‘Oh !” cried Elsa, springing away, and casting appre- 
hensive glances at it. ‘‘ You do not carry it there, do 
you, love ?” 

Mr. Francis Dane looked along the shining barrel. 

‘*No,” he said, slowly. ‘I don’t carry it there. It 
belongs in my desk. I think I will put it back.” 

Which he did. And locked the drawer. 


And, oh, my wife, my 


OLD BOOK-COVERS. 


Eneutsu cathedral and collegiate church libraries con- 
tain a considerable number of old books and registers in 
their original bindings. The earliest of these are com- 
posed of wooden boards covered with leather and lined 
with parchment. But parchment being expensive, leaves 
of old manuscripts, then considered useless, were often 
employed for this purpose. Later on, wooden boards 
were discarded, and the binders substituted for them a 
pad composed of a number of sheets of paper and one or 
two of vellum. In the earlier days of typography, when 
printers were their own binders, they used for this pur- 
pose their own waste proof or canceled sheets, and thesc 
fragments often afford most valuable evidence toward the 
solution of difficulties still remaining unsettled in the 
history of printing. They also often furnish a clew to 
the identification of the binder of the volume. 

Owing to the change of religion, a vast number of 
Catholic liturgical MSS. and printed books fell into the 
hands of the binders, and were used not only to lino 
books, but also to cover registers. In one library which 
he visited recently a gentleman found MS. fragments 
dating from as early as the seventh century, including 
not only leaves of liturgical and theological MSS., but 
portions of household accounts of English sovereigns and 
bishops. In another he found leaves of an unknown 
tract printed by Wynkin de Worde, an autograph musi- 
cal composition of Dr. R. Fairfax, and leaves ofa fifteenth- 
century register of the chapter of Salisbury Cathedral. 


THE COLONEL'S GHOST STORY. 


Ir was guest-night with ‘‘Her British Majesty’s Loyal 
Regiment of Magnificents.” 

Somehow .the conversation had turned on spiritual 
manifestations and ghost stories. The colonel, who was 
a member of the Psychic Society in England, and very 
fond of all speculative theories concerning ghosts and 
spiritual appearances after death, had kept the conversa- 
tional ball revolving round this subject. 

Many and marvelous were the tales told, and every 
man round the table either ‘“‘ knew a fellow who had seen 
a ghost” or ‘‘had it from undeniable authority” that 
such and such a thing had happened. 

“ But, gentlemen,” said Colonel Blank, ‘although, of 
course, I don’t wish to throw any doubt on the words of 
your relatives and friends, still hearsay is not so con- 
clusive as the story of an eyewitness. I should like to 
tell you a story at which I personally ‘assisted.’ I shall 
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not trespass long on your time or patience. Just pass me 
up first the iced cup, however.” 

So cigars were lighted, glasses refilled, and all pre- 
pared to listen to the colonel’s ghost story. 

“Thad not been out from England very long. I had 
come out immediately I was gazetted, and the regiment 
having gone up-country before we could join, I, another 
fellow, Burroughs by name, and a Scotch doctor, Mc- 
Lean, were ordered up to the same place by a shorter 
route, but not practicable for troops. 

‘With the usual unselfishness of human nature,” said 
the colonel, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ we did not hurry 
ourselves to arrive at Mirzabad before the regiment, pre- 
ferring to let them have the ‘kudos’ of saying ‘ Wel- 
come’ and getting the place into order. 

‘*We were a very pleasant little trio. The doctor, a 
well-informed, shrewd Scotchman, had passed most of 
his life, I think, in India, and knew every track and pass 
in the hills as well as in his native Trosachs ; and Bur- 
roughs and I had shootivg and sport enough to satisfy 
even two youngsters fresh from 
England. _ 

‘However, everything plecsant 
comes to an end sooner or later, 
and presently I was laid up with 
a smart attack of jungle fever. It 
was short but sharp, and McLean 
determined to push on to the ren- 
dezvous at Mirzabad. 

‘*One of our halting-places was 
a deserted bungalow, which our 
servants spoke of as ‘ The Bunga- 
low of the Haunted Well,’ the 
most lovely spot you can possibly 
imagine. Trees, shrubs and flower- 
ing plants all grew together in the 
most marvelous profusion, and the 
colors were something startling in 
their brilliancy. 

‘‘There was but one spot which 
struck an inharmonious note in 
all this harmony of loveliness. 

‘“‘The Haunted Well! I could 
see it from my chair under the 
veranda—a brown, bare, arid cir- 
cle, where nothing would grow— 
an oasis of sterility. 

‘McLean had told us the legend: how a Hindoo of 
high caste had lived in the bungalow happily with his 
family, until one day an Englishman who had been hunt- 
ing in the forest appeared, so badly wounded, he could 
scarcely speak, and besought his hospitality. It was 
given cheerfully enough, but a poor return was made for 
such kindness by the Englishman. 

‘* He saw his host’s daughter, a lovely girl of sixteen ; 
won her heart, persuaded her to break her caste and fly 
with him to Calcutta. She was discovered, as they left the 
house, by her enraged father and brothers, and, after en- 
during the bitterest reproaches and revilings, she and 
her traitor lover were taken to the well. 

‘«There she was held and made to witness the death of 
her lover, who, loaded with chains, was thrown down the 
well, the depth of which is unknown, and she, distracted 
by grief and terror, flung herself after him—so it was 
said by her kinsfolk ; but another version was that her 
eldest brother, rather than endure any blot on their 
caste, hastened her end. 

“* Anvhow, it was her ghost which haunted the bunga- 
low and the well--a tall, white figure, clanking the 
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chains which had been hung round her English lover's 
neck. And she would glide round and round the well 
clanking those dismal chains, and where she passed no- 
thing would grow. It was a nice, soothing story to tell a 
fellow just recovering from fever. Well, we were sitting 
under the veranda after dinner, not saying much, but 
doubtless, like the historical parrot, thinking the more. 
I was in that delightful stage of convalescence when 
simply to lie still is sufficient enjoyment. 

“Tt was a glorious night, and as I lay back in my deck- 
chair I could see the first horn of the crescent moon 
slowly rising over the neighboring hills, It was quite a 
fairy scene, and yet—shall I confess it ?—from my two 
companions came unmistakable signs of sleep—two deep- 
drawn snores, 

“‘After some time I was just about to rouse them to a 
sense of the beauty they were missing, when a sound like 
the clank of a chain brought the story of the haunted well 
again tomy mind. Yes, again I heard it, and this time it 
was nearer. ‘Clank! clank! clink! clink!’ and from 
the further corner of the veranda 
near the well. 

‘*Still my companions slept on. 

“Nearer still sounded the 
‘clank’! And a white-clad figure 
was seen close to the low parapet 
of the well. Noiselessly it glided 
over the ground, the clanking of 
the chains sounding louder and 
louder. 

“T couldn’t move, not an eye- 
lid. This white, gliding figure, 
with the dark, mournful eyes, 
held me spellbound. 

‘‘ Again that dreadful ‘Clank f 
clink! clink!’ And now it was 
close to my chair. I felt I must 
break the trance-like state I was 
in, when—— 

‘* «Sahib! brandee-soda ? said a 
voice in my ear; and I awoke, to 
find Ramsetjee, the doctor’s hand- 
some Indian servant, at myelbow. 

‘‘ The clinking of the glasses on 
the tray had mixed themselves up 
in my fever-weakened brain with 
the story of the haunted well. 

‘That, gentlemen, is my personal ghost story. I make 
my salaam.” 

And Colonel Blank, with the modesty which distin- 
gnishes all great men, escaped from the room and the 
plaudits of his officers. 


HOUDON, THE SCULPTOR, AND HIS 
STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


Tue most famous statue of George Washington is that 
in the Capitol at Richmond, the work of the sculptor 
Houdon, who came from France to execute the work. 

John Anthony Houdon was born at Versailles in 1741, 
and studied under Lemoyne and Pigalle. His ability 
and progress in art were shown by his carrying off the 
Roman Prize before he was twenty. He was in Rome 
when the unearthing of Pompeii revived the study of the 
antique. Houdon soon discarded the mannerism and 
frivolity which were the reigning fashion when he ac- 
quired his art. Of his early education, he retained only 
his delicate touch and wonderful ability in execution, a3 
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was shown by the busts he produced. In all details, his His famous “ Ecorché ” was executed after the Salon of 
work showed the utmost skill and care. 1777, to serve as a model for students, and it has been 
He made a bass-relief showing a dead bird hanging | drawn or modeled by most of them since that time. 
from a nail, which charmed all by the perfect illusion. When the statue of Washington was ordered by the 
A child was taken to the studio one day, and, after study- | State of Virginia, Houdon was selected and came over 
ing it a long time, asked his father where the shot! with Benjamin Franklin. He took up his residence at 


HOUDON’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON, AT RICHMOND, VA. 


struck it. He was told that the wound was probably | Mount Vernon, and modeled from life a striking bust, 


concealed. which he took back to France. From this bust and 
“But, papa, what is this bird made of ?” models of Washington’s figure he executed the statue 
“Marble, my son.” after his return to France. The costume of the statue is 


“Oh, I did not think they could make feathers out of | the military dress of the Revolution. One hand holds a 
marble !” cane, the other rests on the ‘asces, with a sword and 
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plowshare, over which a military cloak is draped. The 
inscription on the pedestal, by James Madison, reads : 


‘©GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia have 
caused this statue to be erected as a monument of affection and 
gratitude to George Washington, who, uniting to the endowments 
of the hero the virtues of the patriot, and in exerting both in 
establishing the liberties of his country, has rendered his name 
dear to his fellow-citizens, and given the world an immortal ex- 
ample of true glory. Done in the year of Christ one thousand 
soven hundred and eighty-eight, and in the year of the Common- 
wealth the twelfth.” 


The statue of Voltaire, in the vestibule of the Comédie 
Frangaise, at Paris, is one of Houdon’s finest works, 
modeled from life, like his Washington. 

Houdon was made a member of the Institute in 1796, 
and decorated with the Legion of Honor in 1805. 

His old age was calm and happy, cheered by the care 
of three devoted daughters and the friendship of a genial 
circle. He was at the Comédie Francaise almost every 
evening, entering with a brisk and rapid step. One 
evening an usher, who did not know the old gentleman, 
who walked in so unceremoniously, stopped him and in- 
quired his name. ° 

“My name!” said the witty old sculptor, pointing to 
the statue of Voltaire. ‘‘I am that man’s father.” 

The usher announced him with all gravity to the door- 
keeper : ‘‘ M. Voltaire, Senior.” 

Our illustration reproduces a painting by Boilly ; and 
there are also several portraits of Houdon by great art- 
ists. One of the magistrates offering the King the keys 
of the city in Gérard’s ‘“‘Entrance of Henry IV. into 
Paris” is really a portrait of Houdon. One day, when 
he was provoked at something, he saw his own face in 
the glass, and it amused him so much that he made a 
terra -cotta bust in which he reproduced the irritated 
look most successfully. It is certainly one of the best 
of his works, and was exhibited at the Trocadéro in 
1878. 


AN EVENTFUL JOURNEY TO 
ROME. 
By KEELEY HALSWELLE. 


Ir was my third visit to Italy, and the journey proved 
a very eventful one. 

We were snowed up on the top of Mount Cenis for 
eighteen hours in Refuge No. 2. Fancy spending our 
Christmas Day upon the summit of the Alps, huddled to- 
gether in a wooden shed, blocked in with deep snow ; no- 
thing to eat, the thermometer below zero, very little fuel, 
and every prospect of remaining there for an indefinite 
period. 

But not to anticipate. My wife and I left London on 
the evening of the 23d of December, 1869, accompanied 
by Mr. Goodall, and our adventures began in leaving 
Dover by the Calais boat. 

I had 1 oticed in Oxford Circus, that afternoon, bits of 
paper anu the débris of the gutters eddying in circles at 
the corners of the streets. Former experience had taught 
me that this was an infallible sign of boisterous weather 
in the Channel. However, a young middy, one of our 
fellow - passengers in the train, assured us that in his 
opinion it would be simply a fresh breeze, rather pleas- 
ant than otherwise. But on arriving at Dover we found 
the night so terribly rough that we had great difficulty 
in embarking, even under the shelter of the pier, and on 
getting outside, the sea was ‘rrific. 


AN EVENTFUL JOURNEY TO ROME. 


After struggling across, we were obliged to beat abou§ 
off Calais for two hours, unable to make the harbor from 
the fury of the sea; and, when the captain did venture 
to enter, the steamer struck the pier with great violence. 
The first thing we heard was the sudden shock, followed 
by a deluge upon deck, which, pouring down the cabin- 
stairs, spread over the floor of the saloon, already covered 
with several inches of water. A sudden panic was the 
result ; men prostrate a moment before rushed blindly 
en masse to gain the deck. Iwas knocked down and 
trampled upon, and for some minutes the greatest excite- 
ment and confusion prevailed. At length we got ashore 
safely, but drenched to the skin, and very cold and mis- 
erable. 

The French boat did not cross, and we heard after-, 
ward that three ships were wrecked that night in the 
Channel. 

To pass quickly over that portion of our journey un- 
productive of incident, I come to our second misadven- 
ture. We arrived in Paris very late, of course, barely 
giving us time for a wash and breakfast before starting by 
the eleven o’clock express for Macon. There we enjoyed 
a good supper and some excellent wine in a little inn 
near the station ; and, better still, obtained six hours’ 
sleep in bed—the only time we were between the sheets 
until our arrival in Rome. 

Leaving Macon at six in the morning, we began the 
ascent of the mountain from San Michel about three in 
the afternoon. At that period, before the tunnel was 
made, a single line ’on a novel principle, ‘called Fell’s 
Railway, crossed Mont Cenis, 

Our train consisted of one first-class saloon carriage 
only; and we numbered fourteen passengers, ourselves 
being the only English. 

There was not a great deal of snow on the French side 
of the pass, and everything went well at the beginning. 
It was dark before we arrived at the Grande Croix, the 
last station near the summit. We had some hot wine 
there, and felt very comfortable, little dreaming what 
was in store for us. But soon after, we perceived the 
engine had some difficulty in forcing its way through the 
snow, and occasionally came to a full stop. However, 
we still forced ahead, though slowly, not anticipating 
anything of a serious nature. We were congratulating 
ourselves that the worst was probably over, and that we 
should descend the mountain safely, when suddenly the 
engine ran into five feet of snow, half burying the train 
behind it. 

Two of the guards entered the carriage, bringing with 
them a shower of drift, which covered us with minute 
particles of ice. They announced the impossibility of 
proceeding further. ; 

‘*But what are we to do ?” we cried. 

“Chi lo sa?” and a shrug of the shoulders was all the 
answer we received. The “engine was embedded in the 
snow (which was rapidly extinguishing the fires) and 
could not move either way. To stay in the carriage was 
out of the question. The hot water in the foot-pans would 
shortly become lumps of ice, and the wind was drifting 
the snow in such quantities as to make it extremely 
likely that our fate was to be buried alive. I went ont- 
side the carriage-door for a moment, to see for myself the 
aspect of affairs, but was up to the middle in snow 
directly I stepped from the footboard, for the cold was 
so intense that I could scarcely face the wind and drift 
even for a few moments. Fortunately for us, the train 
had been stopped near Refuge No. 2 ; and after some de- 
lay (my wife being carried by the driver of the engine, 
who, curiously enough, proved to be a Scotchman, from 
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Edinburgh) we all got safely housed within a hut about 
twelve feet square. 

A small stove was placed near the centre of the room, 
in which we quickly lit a fire and made a circle round it, 
discussing our prospects, and the necessity of breaking 
up the few benches and stools which comprised the sole 
furniture of the Refuge, in the event of our small supply 
of wood failing. 

In this wretched hut, with the temperature outside far 
below zero, we spent eighteen hours without food. Luck- 
ily I had plenty of tobacco, which was freely distributed. 
I had also a flask of Scotch whisky. 

I passed the night, in common with the others, on the 
bare earthen floor. But, fortunately, with the aid of our 
friend, the Scotsman, and a nip of whisky, I obtained the 
cushions from the carriage, and utilized them in making 
up a bed for my wife. 

The next morning (Christmas Day) an essay of one of 
our fellow voyageurs—a young Frenchman, of very poor 
physique—nearly led to a fatal termination. He had an- 
nounced his intention of trying to descend the mountain 
to San Martino, but had not ventured more than two 
hundred yards from the Refuge when he was unable to 
go forward or return. Had not my wife observed him 
from the little window, staggering and tossing his arms 
in a curious way, and apparently trying to attract atten- 
tion by shouting—although no sound came from his lips 
—he would certainly have been lost. 

As it was, we had some difficulty in bringing him back 
to the hut, owing to the intense cold and wind. He told 
me, subsequently—after being restored to consciousness 
with the aid of our Scotch whisky—that the intense cold 
had suddenly deprived him of all strength. The snow 
appeared to turn a brilliant orange color. He tried to 
‘attract the attention of those in the hut, but was unable 
ito utter a sound, and finally fell down in the snow un- 
conscious. His appearance was ghastly when rescued, 
but some vigorous rubbing and a little spirit soon 
brought him round. 

This incident caused some excitement amongst our 
party, besides showing us the impossibility of getting 
away without aid ; and our spirits were not by any means 
raised by the assurance of the guards that we might have 
to remain several days in our present position. 

The morning was wonderfully clear and bright with a 
brilliant sun, and the effect of light and shade on the 
solitary mountain gorges so magnificent that, although 
we were not in the best frame of mind for appreciating 
the beauties of Nature, all felt the extreme grandeur and 
solemnity of the scene. 

But all feelings of sentiment quickly gave way to one 
of eager and unexpected satisfaction, when some twenty 
muleteers, with sledges, suddenly appeared in sight, on 
their way to release us. The arrival of these men over 
the snow formed a perfect picture, and one I shall not 
readily forget. They wore long woolen coats, tied round 
the waist, each with hoods, leaving but a small portion 
of the face visible ; their legs were cased in thick rolls of 
flannel ; bags of skin, with the fur inside, did duty for 
gloves. As they came toward us, their breath steaming 
in the frosty air and forming icicles on their mustaches 
and beards, their stalwart appearance elicited « cheer and 
a shout of welcome as they entered the Refuge. 

An hour or so afterward we found ourselves at San 

Martino, where a train was waiting to convey us to Susa. 


You needn’t pack up any worries, 
anywhere as you go along. 


You can get them 


OLD-TIME LADIES’ HEADDRESSES 
AND MUFFLERS. 


By FRANCES STEVENS. 

Farr reader, do you wish you had lived in those happy 
days designated as ‘‘ once upon a time’’? 

It was a mad and merry age, as you know; the belle 
of the period dined on nightingales’ tongues, wore a gown 
described as a ‘‘stifled sigh,” and carried upon her head 
a coach-and-six. This is no exaggeration, I assure you. 
The ‘‘ coach ” was in miniature, of course, and the ‘‘ six” 
were the safe kind that never ran away. 

In a poem called ‘‘ Modern Morning,” Celia, the hero- 
ine, exclaims, in some excitement.: 


“Nelly! where is the creature fled ? 
Put my postchaise on my head.” 


The ‘‘ postchaise” was probably Celia’s Sunday - go- 
to-meeting headdress. I can imagine—can’t you ?—how 
charming she must have looked. 

As to the ‘‘coach,” designed, perhaps, for the adorn- 
ment of royal dames, we have the following lines: 


“Here on a fair one’s headdress, sparkling sticks, 
Swinging on silver sprigs, a coach-and-six.” 


Less intricate, perhaps, were the coiffures representing 
landscapes, gardens, mountains and forests, for which 
large bunches of feathers were used, besides birds, but- 
terflies, cardboard cupids, branches of trees, and even 
vegetables, 

Astyle of headdress of which the name ‘‘ commode” was 
surely satirical, as anything more incommodious could 
scarcely be invented, had for the foundation a frame of 
wire two or three stories high, fitted to the head, and 
covered with tiffany or some thin silk. The other name 
for it, ‘‘ tower,” was more appropriate, as it could trans- 
form a woman “ wanting some inches of four feet ’’ into 
a giantess of seven feet. 

One can imagine a maid inquiring anxiously each 
morning of her mistress if she will have her hair dressed 
@ la reine, or a la petite palissade, or butterfly fashion, or 
‘‘eabriolet,” or ‘‘mad dog,” or in the ‘‘ porcupine” style ; 
all these terms having been used at different times to 
designate a style of headdress. 

It is hard to imagine any one in her right mind being 
willing to carry about on her head such a mass of feathers, 
ribbons, gauze, flowers, pearls and diamonds as were 
necessary for the concoction of these coiffures. 

Satires, epigrams and caricatures, commands of kings, 
pleadings of priests and monks, all alike were powerless 
against the extraordinary headdresses worn by the belles 
of other days. One of the caricatures represented an 
 architeet-coiffeur,”” who had constructed some scaffold- 
ing so as to be able to reach the top story of a headdress ; 
and another advertised a portable ladder for the hair- 
dresser to move round a lady’s head without disarrang- 
ing the hair he was dressing. 

Louis XIV. in vain formally commanded the ladies of 
his court to lay aside a certain style of headdress which 
he had at first admired. But as it grew higher and 
higher he expressed his indignation at being compelled 
to tolerate, in his old age, and in his own household, such 
absurd frivolities. Finally, an English lady, presenting 
herself at court in a very low headdress, destroyed in 
twinkling all these Babel-like constructions. With mor- 
tification the King complained that no person, out of re- 
spect to him, would reduce her coiffure one inch ; but ‘a 
stranger arrives—une quenille d’ Angleterre —with a little, 
low headdress, and instantly the princesses rush from 
one extreme to the other.” 
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The bandeau d’amour is an example of the less-pro- 
nounced style of decoration for the head. It consisted 
of a wreath of gauze and pearls, surmounted by a feather 
with an aigrette of diamonds. 

Let us go back to the time of Isabella of Bavaria, 
Queen of Charles VI. of France. She is represented in a 
MS. of the fifteenth century with a heart-shaped head- 


Fifteenth Century—German. 
The Turban. 
Fifteenth Century—English, 


A Steeple. 


present day in Normandy, where it is generally known by 
the name of Cauchoise, from the ‘‘ pays de Caux”’ in that 
province. This was the steeple headdress, or the in- 
verted tin horn, as it has been called, but its particular 
name in France seems to have been “‘hennin.” We 
give an example of this style of adornment for the head. 
The illustration is taken from a picture of the Duchess of 


Mabuse. 


The German Roundlet. 
The Last of the Hennia, 


Hennin. 


LADY'S HEADDRESS IN OTHER DAYS. 


dress high enough to give us belief in the story that she 
carried the fashion to such an extent that the doors of the 
palace at Vincennes were obliged to be altered to allow 
ingress and egress to the Queen and the ladies attend- 
ing her, when in full dress. ; 
In this same century arose one of the most remarkable 
headdresses ever known, examples of which exist to the 


Bretagne. The “horn” is black, with a gold ornament 
fixed on one side ; at the summit is attached a narrow, 
but very long, vail, of some diaphanous material, which, 
of necessity, was often renewed ; a vail is attached to the 
front of the horn and falls to the chin. 

Another represents a hennin of less exaggerated type. 
This was a style probably worn by some one who was, 
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without doubt, a lady, but scarcely a countess or a 
duchess. 

There is, also, a type of the fifteenth-century English 
style, surmounted by a coronet, in which the vail be- 
comes more ample and falls to the shoulders. The 
example given was taken from the effigy of the Count- 
ess Beatrice of Arundel, in the Church of the Trinity 
at Arundel, Sussex. The Countess Beatrice lived in the 
time of Henry V. 

We also give the triple-horned hennin which showed 
the hair arranged in waves. The horns were made, 
in- some cases, of velvet, richly ornamented, the vail 
doing its best to add a little grace to the otherwise 
ungainly appearance. There was great variety in these 
hennin headdresses, as the mode was not so imperative 
that each one was obliged to copy every detail. One 
can suppose that each fair dame consulted her mirror 
more than her hair- 
dresser, and that she 
modified the mode to 
suit her face. 

The women might 
possibly have carried 
this Gothic building 
much higher, had not 
a famous monk, Tho- 
mas Connecte, at- 
tacked it with great 
zeal and resolution. 
This holy man tray- 
eled from place to 
place to preach down 
this monstrous fash- 
ion, and succeeded so 
well that many of the 
women threw down 
their headdresses in 
the middle of his 
sermon, and made a - 
bonfire of them 
within sight of the 
pulpit. 

He so warned and 
animated the people 
against this mon- 
strous ornament that 
it lay under a kind of 
persecution, and, 
whenever it was bold 
enough to appear in 
public, was pelted 
down by the rabble, who flung stones at the persons who 
wore it. ; 

But notwithstanding this prodigy vanished while the 
preacher was amongst them, it began to appear some 
months after the zealous monk’s departure. The women, 
‘like snails in a fright, had drawn in their horns and 
shot them out again as soon as the danger was over.” 

Of Queen Mary of England it is related that she wore 
a caul ‘‘so massive and ponderous with gold and jewels 
that she was fain to bear up her head with her hand.” 

The dressing of the ladies’ hair in the time of Eliza- 
beth was most elaborate, notwithstanding one of her 
many enactments respecting costume, in which she 
peremptorily prohibits the wearing of long or curled 
hair. False hair was, also, worn to an enormous extent, 
and particularly by the Queen herself. Ina great ward- 
robe account of the latter end of her reign, no less than 


Neapolitan, 
James I, 
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and as many “inventions ”—as they were called—of hair, 
in the form of leaves, besides others in the shape of pyra- 
mids, globes, and endless devices. A writer of the time, 
whose pen was inspired by the theme, writes that the 
hair must be curled, frizzed and crisped, and, lest it 
should fall down, it is under-propped with forks, wires, 
and I cannot tell what, and the ladies look like “grim, 
sterne monsters, rather than chaste Christian matrones.” 
Then, on their hair, is laid ‘‘ great wreathes of gold and 
silver, and, for fear of lacking anything to set forth their 
pride withall, from their hair hang bugles, ringes, gold, 
silver, and other such childish gewgawes.” The well- 
known portraits of Elizabeth illustrate this style of orna- 
mentation in all its minutie. 

Regarding the headdress of feathers arranged tier above 
tier, one called a la reine consisted of plumes enough to 
satisfy the most ambitious ostrich, each plume waving 

either to the right or 

the left, as best 
suited its pleasure. 

Addison could not 

refrain from @ slight 

hit at this style. 

‘“‘Lady Porcupine’s 

coiffure is started at 

least a foot and a 

half since Sunday 

last,” we find in one 
of his papers. 

Another figure il- 
lustrates a turban 
style of headdress, 
rather suggestive of 
neuralgia or tooth- 
ache. It has an ad- 
vantage over many 
others, as it displays 

. the raven locks or 
golden tresses, as the 
case may be, of the 
wearer. The linen 
vail passing under 
the band on the head 
falls in graceful (we 
will suppose) folds 
behind. 

In 1769, in Paris, 
there were no less 
than 1,200 ladies’ 
hairdressers. Finally, 
the wigmakers pro- 

ceeded against them for exercising their trade without 
due authority. The advocate of the persecuted hair- 
dressers published the following protest in defense of 
his clients : ‘‘ The art of dressing a lady’s hair can only 
be attained by a man of genius, and is consequently a 
liberal and free art. Moreover, the arrangement of the 
hair and the curls is not the whole of our work. We 
have the treasures of Golconda in our hands, for we 
arrange the diamonds, the crescents, the sultans and 
the aigrettes.” He then proceeded to demolish the 
wigmakers:; ‘‘The wigmaker is a tradesman who sells 
his materials and his work ; the coiffeur merely sells his 
services.” 

The coiffeurs won the day, and one of them, Legros, 
founded an academy of hairdressing. One Leonard, 
who was his rival, succeeded in establishing his supe- 
rior genius by placing fourteen ells of gauze in a single 


two hundred loops and tufts of hair are accounted for, | headdress. 
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A story illustrating Marie Antoinette’s good nature is 
told. Her regular hairdresser was the reverse of clever, 
but rather than dismiss him she allowed him to do her 
hair regularly; but he had no sooner completed his work 
than Leonard came to undo all he had done, and to build 
up a new edifice. 

Leonard was the inventor of different modes of wear- 
ing the hair, each outrivaling the other in intricate and 
elaborate designs. 

One was called the coiffure a la dauphine, in which the 
hair was gathered up and rolled into curls, which fell to 
the neck. The cotffure ad la monte au ciel, as its name in- 
dicates, was remarkable for its extreme height ; but most 
wonderful of all was the full-dress coiffure called loge 
@opéra, which made a lady's head seventy-two imches 
high from the chin to the top of the hair, which was ar- 
ranged into several zones, each one ornamented in'a dif- 
ferent way, but invariably completed with three large 
feathers, attached on the left temple, with a bow of rose- 
colored ribbon and a large ruby. 

Apropos to the capricious sway of Marie Antoinette, it 
is said that one day ‘she took from her dressing-table two 
peacock-feathers, and placed them, with several little 
ostrich-feathers, in her hair. At once feathers became 
the fashion, not only in France, but throughout Europe. 
But when poor little Marie Antoinette sent a portrait of 
herself to her august ‘mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, 
it was returned with an unqualified snub. ‘‘I have re- 
ceived the portrait of an actress, not that of a queen,” 
writes Maria Theresa. ‘‘ Iam expecting the right one.” 

Nothing daunted, the gay Frénvh Queen ‘continued to 

invent ‘all sorts of fantastic fashions, which were eagerly 
adopted. Mademoiselle Bertin, a court milliner, writes : 
“The last time I worked (with the Queen we decided 
that ‘the new caps should not come out for another 
week.” A demi-négligée cap, invented about this time, 
possibly by the Queen or by Mademoiselle Bertin, bore 
the name of Je lever de la reine. 
’ So little did it take to introduce a new mode in ‘this 
capricious age! A gust of wind disheveled the tresses 
of the Duchesse de Fontanges ; she tied her headdress 
on her truant locks with one of her ribbon garters. The 
effect was so charming that the fashion called coiffure @ la 
Fontanges soon became universal. 

The coiffure & la Belle Poule consisted of a ship in full 
sail reposing on a sea of thick curls. This arrangement 
of the hair was invented after the naval combat in which 
La Belle Poule had figured to great advantage, June 
17th, 1778. The frigate itself, with its masts, rigging 
and guns, was imitated in miniature in the headdress. 

The Duchesse de Chartres appeared at the opera, one 
evening, with her hair dressed in a ‘‘ sentimental pou/,” 
as it was called, upon which was represented her eldest 
son in his nurse’s arms, a parrot pecking at a cherry, a 
little negrc boy, and her initials worked in hair from the 
heads of three of her relatives. Whether she was com- 
mitted to the lunatic asylum the following day the 
chronicler saith not. 

Gabrielle d’Estrées wore her hair frizzed and drawn 
back in the shape of a heart, and so ornamental and 
loaded with pearls and diamonds that she ‘‘ outshone the 
light of the torches.” 

In 1778, Devismes, the Director of the Opera in Paris, 
made a rule excluding from the amphitheatre all but 
headdresses of a moderate height. This nuisance seems 
to have lasted until January, 1784, when Lenoir, Lieu- 
tenant of the Police, addressed a letter to the actors of 
the Italian Theatre, in which he says: ‘‘ There are con- 
stant complaints of the 3ize of the headdresses and hats, 
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which, being loaded with plumes, ribbons and flowers, 
intercept the view of the spectators in the pit.” This 
recalls the protests that have been made, from time to 
time, in New York, against the beautiful but obnoxious 
Gainsborough hat, and others of like character, when 
worn at places of amusement. 

As may readily be supposed, Marie Antoinette’s tall 
plumes continued to wave until the fertile brain beneath 
had invented some new expedient. With the ‘‘shepherd- 
ess” mania at Trianon the fantastic little Queen and 
her ladies brought in ‘‘ milkmaid ” coiffures and hats a la 
paysanne, 

Literary or political proclivities were signified by the 
dress. The Philadelphia cap was invented to com- 
memorate the Independence of the United States, about 
the time of Franklin's visit to Paris. 

The immense success of Mozart’s opera ‘‘ Le Mariage 
de Figaro,” brought about a series of caps @ da Cheru- 
bino and a@ lt Susanne. After the performance of ‘La 
Brouette du Vinaigrier,” by Mercier, ‘‘ wheelbarrow ” 
(brouette) caps came into fashion. 

On a certain occasion Louis XVI. thought proper to 
forbid the court in general to enter the royal carriages in 
order to follow the hunt. To insure greater freedom, ‘he 
desired the company of real sportsmen only. The nobles 
immediately protested, and the Princesse de Monaco re- 
lieved her feelings by assuming a new pouf hat, on which 
‘was displayed the King’s coach in miniature, padlocked, 
and two gentlemen in gaiters following the hunt ‘on foot ; 
and so the whims went on accumulating in that gay and 
Tollicking age. 

La belle Ferroniére inverited the headdress which bore 
her name—a ribbon or chain around her head ‘bearing a 
jewel pendent on the brow. This endured until the day 
Thackeray wrote of the'Campaigner. -A:certain kind of 
headdress, worn during the last century, is described as 
strongly resembling a beehive run mad. 

A word about mufflers—a term which is connected with 
the old French muser or muzer, to hide, or with amuseler, 
to cover the museau or muffie—a word which has been 
indiscriminately used for the mouth, nose, and even the 
whole of the face. 

We give examples of several of these mufflers of dif- 
ferent periods. These masks or mufflers were worn 
alike by men and women. 

A certain earl, writing from Venice, in the seven- 
teenth century, says of the ladies there : ‘‘The upper part 
of their faces is concealed, by people of condition, with a 
white mask like what the ladies used to go in, with a chin- 
cloak, long ago.” 

By a sumptuary law of James II. of Scotland it was 
ordered ‘‘that na woman cum to the kirk with her face 
mussaled.”’ 

A poet, who was disposed to view the muffler with 
jealousy, sang: 

‘Her mask so hinders me, 
I cannot see her beauty’s dignity.” 
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THERE is necessarily a sameness in the records of theso 
pestilences, and this makes it wearisome to dwell upon 
the sufferings of the people throughout wellnigh two 
centuries which lie between the death of Edward I. and 
the coming of Henry of Richmond. 

The history of the people of England cannot, however, 
be understoed without dwelling upon this sad monotony 
of suffering. In the pages of the chroniclers,we come 
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upon the record of famine and the details of the pesti- i 


lences which followed close on famine. There is scarcely 
any period of five years during that time without these 
ghastly records. Disease not only arrested the growth of 
population, but reduced it far below the number it had 
reached at the close of the thirteenth century. 

Disease was mostly of a typhoid character. The un- 
drained, neglected soil; the shallow, stagnant waters 
which lay upon the surface of the ground ; the narrow, 
unhealthy homes of all classes of the people ; the filthy, 
neglected streets of the towns ; the insufficient and un- 
wholesome food ; the abundance of stale fish which was 
eaten ; the scanty variety of the vegetables which were 
consumed ; the miserable wages of laborers and artisans, 
predisposed the agricultural and town population alike 
to typhoid diseases, and left them little chance of re- 
covery when stricken down with pestilence. 

In 1406 the plague was so violent in the City of 
London that King Henry IV. preferred to run the risk 
of capture by pirates in the Thames rather than pass 
through the infected streets of the city on his bg from 
Kent to Plashey. 

In 1438 want and pestilence were so terrible Pee the 
crowded population of London that ‘the local chronicler 
closes his account of the sufferings of that year with this 
appropriate and‘emphatic suffrage : ‘‘I pray God let us 
see this day no more, if His will be.” Alas! the neglect 
and sins of man were not atoned for by such prayers. 

The next year, disease was so universal that out of re- 
gard for the safety of the King, the Parliament requested 
that the tenants who held of the Crown, and performed 
their homage by kissing the King’s hand, might be freed 
from this part of the ceremonial. To which the King 
assented. 

Ten years afterward, Parliament assembled, as usual, 
at Westminster, but had scarcely done so when it was 
hastily removed to Winchester. 

Passing over the notices of half a dozen outbreaks of 
pestilence between 1449 and 1477, we are arrested by the 
statement of the chronicler that the plague in the lat- 
ter of these years, though it lasted only about four 
months, swept off three times the number of persons 
who had perished during the civil wars of the previous 
fifteen years. 

This was followed in the next year by another outbreak 
of pestilence, in which, to use the words of a local chroni- 
cler, ‘‘an incredible number of persons died at Norwich, 
as they did in other places.” In 1485 there occurs the 
first notice of ‘‘a new kind of sickness,” attended by ‘‘a 
great death and hasty, called the sweating sickness,” 
which was, the chronicler tells, ‘‘ so sharp and deadly that 
the like was never heard of in any man’s remembrance ;” 
and so fatal, ‘‘ that scarce one in a hundred that sick- 
ened did escape with life.” 


ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 


Tue character and adventurous career of Rob Roy illus- 
trate the strangely anomalous state of things then pre- 
vailing in Scotland. Always in his later years amenable 


to the law, he never paid the penalty of his many offenses, | 


except in the form of standing proscription, and of fines 
that could never be levied. The catalogue of his crimes, 
according to the statute-book, was endless. In his own 
country, which lay around the head of Loch Lomond and 
the Braes of Balquidder, he made the roads, such as they 
were, impassable for travelers. He was continually car- 
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the hereditary estates of his great enemy of the house 
of Graham. He fired the farmsteadings and burned the 
byres. Many a tenant, when trying to escape the flames, 
must have lost his life in those fierce chance medleys. 
Yet a people that was still warlike looked leniently on 
his escapades, as they admired his dash and personal 
prowess ; and, either from the fear or the sympathy he 
inspired, even among the sufferers, although repeatedly 
captured, he as often escaped. 

Moreover, it was notorious that he enjoyed the protec- 
tion of Argyll, and Argyll was the hereditary Justiciary 
of Scotland. With the right of ‘‘ wood and water” from 
the Macallum More, when he was driven from his hab- 
itual retreats umong the cliffs of Craigroyston, the chief 
of a ‘‘broken” clan could still count on the absolute 
fidelity of his followers. 

With a price that would have been wealth to a High- 
lander set upon his head, his men were so inaccessible to 
temptation that it does not seem to have been thought 
worth while to try to tamper with them. 

Outlaws like Rob Roy were the more mischievous to 
society that they had a certain character to‘keep up, and 
a code of morals of their own. Even -in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, a pétty ‘thief would have been 
promptly hunted down unless he could pay for power- 
ful protection, But the chief of ‘the Macgregors never 
permitted murder in cold blood ; unless is temper was 
roused by unexpected resistance, le was as mild-man- 
nered a robber as Lambro himself. Like Robin Hood, he 
prided himself on his charity and generosity ; and if he 
plundered the rich, he gave ‘to ‘the poor. Indeed, we 
take it that Rob was rather a favorable ‘example of the 
Highland gentleman of the day. If he figures promi- 
nently in the Scottish criminal calendar, it is because a 
succession of exceptional and unfortunate circumstances 
had outlawed a man of extraordinary sagacity. Ruined 
and proscribed, he took advantage of the troubles of the 
times and the turbulent state of the Highlands. Out- 
lawed as he was, he was courted on all sides; and, al- 
though he was countenanced by the great Whig leader of 
Scotland, he was deep in the counsels of the Jacobite 
leaders. 

When Lord Mar, and even when the young Chevalier, 
raised their standards, the Highlards were as Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie described them. Half the population might get a 
tolerably honest livelihood ; as no work was to be found 
for the other half, they must ‘steal, or ‘‘sorn,” or starve: 
So the peace of the Low country was always at the mercy 
of a handful of restless and ambitious chiefs, who had to 
find food or occupation for their hordes of hungry idlers. 
What with the certainty of Highland raiding and the 
chances of civil war, civilization was at a standstill in 
Scotland as poverty was universal. 

The story of Rob Roy illustrates the national as well as 
the social condition of the Highlands. From first to last 
he lived by cattle; before he turned blackmailer and 
freebooter, he was doing good business as a drover. Nor 
did that derogate at all from his gentility; indeed, it may 
be remembered that Allan Iverach, when his tartans were 
set on fire by the Bailie’s plowshare, suggested that the 
new plaid might be intrusted to ‘‘a cousin of my ain,” 
‘‘a gentleman that carries eggs down from Glencroe.” 
Eggs were respectable ; cattle were almost aristocratic ; 
though anything savoring of shopkeeping or shuttles, or 
of mechanical pursuits in any shape, was held in supreme 
contempt. 


Tue sweetest of all pleasures, and one that will never 


rying fire and sword through the Lennox and plundering | decay, is to cherish the heart that loves you. 
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THE TELEPHONE.— FROM A STATUE BY LANZ. 


THAT WISSMAN AFFAIR. 


“* THERE WAS A RUSTLE OF THE WEDDING-FROCE, AND MATILDA WAS ON HER KNEES AT THE BOTTOM OF THE BOAT. SHE 
THREW HER ARMS AROUND HER LOVER'S NECK, AND LOOKED UP PITEOUSLY IN HIS FACE.” 


THAT WISSMAN AFFAIR. 


By F, E. H. RAyMonp. 


Miss Matmpa MERRIWwETHER sat in a state of expect- 
ancy. She also sat in a very comfortable chair, in a 
cheerful apartment, of which she was the sole occupant— 
that is, human. There was with her a seventeen-year- 
old poodle, very fat, very cross and very helpless, and a 
parrot. 

The lady’s Grecian coiffure (by which authentic title 
she designated the hard little knob on the back and the 
frizzled bang on the front of her head) had been ar- 
ranged to the last degree of contrasted rigidity and 
looseness. 

Miss Matilda led the fashions at Jones’s Centre, and 
her gown merits description. She called it ‘cherry- 
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cotter,” and it was of a fearfully brilliant shade. 1t was 
also glittering, being garnished with ‘‘highry - dessy ” 
beadwork. Taken in conjunction with the headdress, 
the effect was such as to efface her real personality from 
the beholder’s mind. 

The eye was caught by the costume, then wandered to 
the face as a secondary matter, but which, when once 
observed, was very pleasing, with #ts fair complexion 
and blue eyes, its regular features, and sweet, womanly 
mouth. 

Not to disarrange her ‘‘drapery,” Matilda had placed 
herself as stiffly in the Plymouth rocker as that enticing 
affair would allow; not to rumple her cuffs, she had 
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folded her hands upon her lap ; and not to lose the first 
sound of the door-bell, checked the nervous tapping of 
her well-shod foot. 

A coal dropped upon the fender. The silence of the 
room intensified the sound, and the lady jumped, the 
poodle lifted his drowsy head and gave a wheezy bark, 
the parrot backed down from his perch, and with the 
dignity of his race advanced to his mistress’s side, and 
gravely announced that she ‘‘ was born to trouble.” 

This startling statement fell on unheeding ears, which 
heard, at last, the expected ‘“‘ting-a-ling-ling.” Miss 
Merriwether trembled till the-‘‘ highry-dessy ” ornaments 
jingled, but by an effort gained command of her nerves 
as the door opened, and a small maid servant announced 
the visitor in her own easy manver, by bursting into a 
giggle and stuffing her apron into her mouth. 

Mr. Daniel Wissman walked boldly into the apartment ; 
that is— quite so. He was very bashful, and he was 
very long, so that a kind friend had once remarked to 
him that he ‘folded himself up like a jackknifes’ He 
never forgot this friendly criticism—which, it is obvious, 
did not assist his composure—but was always mentally 
saying ‘‘ Jackknife.” 

Matilda, being the less timorous of the two, advanced 
to the fore. 

‘*Good-evenin’, Mr. Wissman ; I hope I see you well.” 

The guest opened his lips, choked, held out his hand, 
threw his head back with a jerk, and finally evolved from 
somewhere in his interior the fact that he was ‘‘Toler- 
able, thank ye.” 

‘‘Hope you'll take a chair.” 

Selecting one which seemed suited to the folding-up 
operation, he did so, but sprang up again suddenly. 

A sepulchral voice coming from beneath warned him 
that it was ‘‘a day of wrath, a dreadful day !” | 

“°Tain’t nothin’ but Pilate. He’s the parrot. My 
cousin’s wife’s brother give him to her, and as they’re 
minister’s folks, he’s picked up nothin’ but religious 
talk.” 

“T should think you'd find him ruther onpleasant to 
have around.” 

“Nota mite. He’s a sight of company, an’ it kind of 
keeps me cheerful to hear him go on.” 

Pilate, considering himself thus introduced, earnestly 
implored them as “sinners ” to ‘‘ beware !” 

Daniel laughed. That ‘‘ broke the ice ” and set things 
moving so smoothly that he forgot his long limbs and his 
bashfulness, and drew his chair to the side of his hostess, 
his ‘‘sweetheart.” For this guest had come a-courting, 
and Matilda knew it. 

As his courage waxed greater hers failed, and she 
shrank back in her rocker, forgetful of her ‘‘ drapery.” 

‘“Well, Matildy! I don’t s*pose there’s any use in 
beatin’ ‘bout the bush any longer. I’ve talked it over 
with Aunt Mary, an’ the connection, an’ they’re agree- 
able ; an’ you know ’t I ain’t been a-comin’ twicet a week 
for this long ’thout meanin’ business. Come, now, if 
you'll have me, let’s name the day.” 

Poor little woman! She had been ‘ Miss Merri- 
wether” for forty odd years ; and for more than twenty 
of them had cherished a dream of love and a lover. She 
had fed her soul upon numberless works of fiction, in all 
of which the hero had addressed the heroine in terms of 
ardent passion Not one, that she recalled, had ever 
gone so far as to propose matrimony without some soul- 
thrilling scenes beforehand. 

It was a terrible disappointment to her ; so by way of 
answer to her suitor’s proposition, she burst into a 
‘* flood” of tears. 


THAT WISSMAN AFFAIR. 


Prosaic Daniel had not the faintest conception of what 
was passing in her mind, and gazed at her aghast. 

It may not be an original idea that men hate to see 
women weep, but it is always original in its application. 
So now, the most romantic damsel could not have done a 
wiser thing than our heroine. 

In a very few seconds Daniel astonished himself. The 
“cherry-cotter” gown, with all its contents and adorn- 
ments, was gathered within the long arms which seemed 
especially adapted to the purpose, and Miss Matilda’s ro- 
mance had begun. 

The course of true love bade fair, for once, to run un- 
usually smooth. Matilda was ‘ well to do,” and with no 
relatives to interfere with her decisions. On the other 
hand, the Wissman family was large. It had gone on 
marrying and increasing and settling down around the 
original homestead, till at last town-meeting the question 
had been agitated of changing the post-office name from 
Jones’s Centre to Wissmanville, 

Daniel was the odd sheep that always exists in a large 
flock, and, with a hardihood which had no precedent, had 
left his native pastures to seek new and richer herbaye. 
This took place some twenty years before the affair 
herein described, and during all that time no word or 
message came back to cheer the souls or gratify the curi- 
osity of the great connection. By all but one faithful 
aunt he was forgotten, or remembered as an ‘odd 
sheep” who had become ‘‘ black,” when he as suddenly 
reappeared. 

The news spread, and a wild excitement followed. It 
did not take long for the flock to discover that this stray 
member had been feeding in clover-fields, to which their 
own bleak hillsides offered bitter contrast, and the tide of 
feeling turned. 

‘Daniel has come home.” ‘‘ Have you seen our 
Daniel 2?” ‘Our Daniel has come back to marry and 
settle on the old place.” 

He had. ; 

So all the maids and widows among the “ relations” 
were brought before his notice, but in vain; the ‘odd 
sheep ” was odd still, though all agreed his wool was now 
quite white. None of his cousins once removed, or even 
five times that distance, from his own twig on the gene- 
alogical tree, seemed to please his fancy. 

By some inadvertence—for no interloper was now al- 
lowed to mar the family chances—Miss Merriwether was 
bidden to Wissman’s ‘‘ surprise party.” ‘‘ She came, she 
saw, she conquered,” and the ‘‘uncles and the cousins 
and the aunts” were in despair. But the loyalty of the 
clan soon rallied, and they accepted Daniel’s choice with 
a cordiality which promised to open endless channels for 
the outflow of all the pent-up affections of the solitary 
woman, 

‘*Matildy, I guess you an’ me had better be a-goin’ to 
town to pick out that carpetin’. Aunt Mary says, if 
we'll get it, she’ll have it all made up an’ tacked down, 
ready to move the furniture right in, soon 's we get 
back.” 

“The dear, good soul! Well, s‘posin’ we go to-mor- 
row, Daniel ?” 

‘All right; I’m ready. The sooner the better. Give 
me a kiss, little woman ; it does a feller good to see you sc 
happy.” 

“Yes, Iam happy, Daniel; as happy as that robin 
a-buildin’ out in the apple-tree. I’ve been alone so long, 
an’ I never could get used to it after grandma died. You 
don’t wonder 't I made so much reck’nin’ on Pilate an’ 
the poor old doggy, now, do you? An’ to think that I’ve 
got you to care for, an’a new house to furnish, an’ so 
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many relations all a-waitin’ to call me ‘cousin’—why, 
sometimes it does seem as if it couldn’t be true.” 

‘‘ Well, ’tis, I guess. An’ I’m pretty well pleased my- 
.self—guess I've told you that times enough. But, some- 
how, I feel kinder anxious to have the job over with an’ 
the knot tied secure.” 

Matilda was at the station early on the following morn- 
ing, and had a good hour to wait for the arrival of her 
train. She drew one of her favorite romances from her 
pocket and tried to read, but her attention wandered ; for 
since her own love-story came to pass, ‘‘ make-believes ” 
palled upon her. She had ceased to envy the Sophronias 
and Arabellas of fiction, and was living to the full rich- 
ness of her reality. 

‘« Folks may think we’re too old to have so much feel- 
in’, but I reckon it’s this way : We ain’t never wasted any 
of it, an’ now it’s a good deal like Aunt Mary’s currant 
wine—the better for keepin’.”’ 

The ticket-agent, a new-comer, remarked to the bag- 
gage-master, that they ‘‘had a passenger settin’ out on 
the platform ’at seemed to have been born early.” 

The abuser of trunks thrust his head out of his den to 
see who it was, but drew it in again as suddenly as if he 
had seen a ghost, and in a loud voice ejaculated, ‘‘ Thun- 
der and lightnin’ !’”’ 

‘Seems to have struck your fancy, man,’ 
the ticket-agent. 

*« Shet up, you grinnin’ fool ! Don't ye know who that 
is a-settin’ out there so calm ?” 

**How should I?” 

*¢True enough. But them ’at’s lived here long ’Il all 
Aeal mighty sorry for that poor gal afore night.” 

*: What’s happened to her ? She looks as peart as this 
May mornin’.” 

‘“‘Poor Tildy! Why, that’s the one as was goin’ to 
marry that dem rascal Dan Wissman.” 

‘©You don’t!” 

‘© Yes, Ido. An’I rec’llect now ’t I heerd the women 
a-sayin’ as how they was a-goin’ to Boston to-day to buy 
the weddin’-carpets.” 

** Lucky job she didn’t get tacked to him afore this all 
come out. She looks different from most of the folks 
here ; kinder cityfied, somehow.” 

“«She’s got plenty o’ money. But Dan’s the first beau "t 
she had ’t I knows on, an’ she an’ me’s growed up along- 
side. She does seem to set such a powerful store by the 
long-legged varmint ’at I wouldn’t like to be the one to 
break the news to her.” 

‘*‘Has the sheriff got him ?” 

“No; but they’re scowerin’ the country, an’ they will 
ketch him fast enough.” 

“ How did he get away ?” 


’ 


remarked 


““Why, when he heard the warrant read, he acted | 


kinder dazed ; a-rubbin’ his forehead an’ lookin’ around 
as if he was dreamin’, ‘ Poor Matildy,’ says he, ‘ the robin 
"ill get her house done and go to livin’ in it, but my little 
woman won’t never now. Poor little happy creetur !’ says 
he, kinder crazy-like And’ then he asked if he could step 
in t’other room, and write a letter. So many folks was 
around, sheriff didn’t feel none afraid ; an’ nobody could 
a-helped feelin’ kinder sorry for the dern chap, he really 
seemed to take it to heart so, an’ be so broke up. So 
they left the door open to the sittin’-room, and, arter a 
few minutes, they went to tell him time was up, but he 
«wasn’t there to tell. He'd lit out.” 

“Did he write the letter ?” 

“Yes ; but it must have been mighty shoit.” 

‘What did it say ?” 

“How d’ I know! We started off hot chase, an’ never 


tetched it. I hope somebody ’ll give it to her, poor little 
gal !—Gosh ! I didn’t think she’d hear me !” 

‘“Who be you a-talkin’ about ?” 

No answer. 

‘‘Simon Jodson, you've been tellin’a great yarn to this 
other man, and I want to know who you're tellin’ it 
about ?” 

‘*Matildy, don’t ask me! Ask somebody else.” 

Still the white, furious face, with its glowing eyes, con- 
fronted him. 

‘«Was it me you was a-feelin’ so sorry for? Was it my 
Daniel Wissman ’at you was a-callin’ a ‘long-legged var- 
mint’?” 

‘Wal, ef ye’re so set to know—yes, ’twas.’’ 

‘*What’s he done ?” 

Jodson winced, and shuffled his cowhide boots un- 
easily, 

‘*What’s he done, I say ? 
you're accusin’ him of ?” 

‘*Drat it all! Ef ye’re bound to badger it outen me, I 
will. The sheriff's got a warrant out to ’rest him for 
bigamy !” 

“Bigamy ! Why, you ridiculous simpleton ! you dou’t 
know what you're a-talkin’ about! Daniel Wissman ain't 
never been married.” 

“‘ Ain’t he? I should think he hadn’t—no, not much 
But some folks would ! When there’s five identikil women 
all a-settin’ in the Concord Court-house a-callin’ on him 
‘husband’, an’ all a-waitin’ to get in their claim /irsi, 
some folks might say ’t he seemed to be married—very 
much so.” 

“It’s a lie.” 

This was the last indignant protest, which woke no 
anger in her opponent. When, instead, she saw the 
rough face soften with pity, and heard the other man 
walk away whistling quietly, a horrible dread that it 
might, after all, be true, came over the ‘‘ poor woman.” 
She tottered where she stood, but when honest Jodson 
put out his hand to help her, she waved him back and 
sat down on the wicker bench. She did not faint, not 
being of that kind, but she was very near it ; and while 
she rested, rallying her strength, it seemed as if hours 
passed. 

Her train came and went ; the few passengers looked 
at her curiously or pityingly, but, entering or departing, 
none spoke to her. 

With strained eyes fixed upon the dandelion-bordered 
path, down which her lover should have come to join 
her, she waited. When it was quite late, and the little 
station was deserted by all but the two employés, she 
got up and walked away. She did not take the flowery 
field-path, but struck out instead straight through the 
village street. 

Simon Jodson looked after her from the door, and 
watched her out of sight. When he turned back, his eye 
fell upon a blue-covered volume lying on the platform. 
He picked it up, and read the title, ‘‘The Forsaken 
Bride.” 

‘*Poor Matildy ! she was allers powerful romantic, 
an’ she’s goin’ to take it hard.” 

All the ‘‘connections” who could had assembled at 
Aunt Mary’s house, and with groans and lamentations 
bewailed the ‘‘ disgrace of the family.” Into their midst 
walked, unannounced, Matilda Merriwether. She bore 
herself like an injured princess, for the blood that traced 
its blueness back to Mayflower heroism tingled in her 
veins. She cast one sweeping glance over the assembled 
faces, and read upon them all the same expression. 

“‘They believed it, then!’ she thought, ‘All 2” 

ws 


You've got to tell me what 
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One dear old lady rose and came to meet her with a 
smile. 

“‘T’'ve come to get my letter.” 

Aunt Mary pulled a scrap of paper from her pocket. 

“‘That mis’able sheriff come back a-lookin’ for it, but 
*twarn’t nowhere roun’! He'd ought a-took it to oncet, 
if it ’ad been so vallyble to him!” 

“Aunt Mary !—you’re goin’ to be, you know—you do 
not believe it, do you !” 

The question sounded more like a triumphant declara- 
tion. 

‘““No, deary ; not one single mite o’ the hull pesky 
business. There’s some ridickilons blunder been made 
some’res, an’ this hull passel o’ fools is goin’ to feel 
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“Would you, Sinsebaugh ? I know ’t says somethin’ 
some’res in Scripter ’bout ‘seven women takin’ hold o’ the 
skirts o’ one man,’ but I reckon five ’d be more’n the 
most on ’em ’d bother with, if they’re such as they say is 
down to Concord.” 

Matilda had stolen away quietly as soon as she was 
possessed of her coveted ‘‘letter,” but did not stop to 
read it till she was safe under the shelter of her own roof- 
tree. She found it very brief. 

“© My Lrrrte Woman: I ain’t never been married, an’ I never 
will be to anybody but you. I don’t know what it all means. If 


you believe me, meet me by Aunt Mary’s boathouse at seven 
o'clock to-night. DANIEL.” 


Then this daughter of the Puritans rose with a smile 


THE TRIO.— BY HERBERT DENMAN. 


cheaper ‘u codfish when it’s all found out. Believe it !” 
The good sou! waxed eloquent. ‘Didn't I take Danny 
Wissman outen his dead mother's arms, an’ bring him 
up to hand, an’ love him just as if he was my own? An’ 
what was it but his love for his old aunty ’at bruog him 
home from the buzzle of the city to live in a leetle dead- 
an’-alive settlement 1ike Jones’s Centre! I ruther guess 
‘twould take more’n one sneakin’ depity-sheriff to make 
me believe anything again’ my Danny.” 

‘“*What d he skip out for, then, an’ disgrace the con- 
nection? Why didn’t he stay, an’ fight the matter out ?” 

The champion of the absent cast a contemptuous 
glance at the pugilistic spokesman, who was well known 
‘to be the most badly henpecked husband of the clan. 


upon her face. Truly, her love story promised to be 
romantic enough for even her most cuerished ideal. She 
set her house in order, as if for a sengthened absence, 
and dispatched the melancholy parrot and asthmatic 
poodle to Aunt Mary’s home. That good woman needed 
no word of explanation ; but when Pilate stepped out of 
his cage and gravely adjured ner to ‘forsake sin and 
flee from wrath,” she lost ner temper, so sorely tried by 
the events of that memorable day. 

“‘Shet up your tongue, you sassy bird! I’ve heerd 
enough ’bout *yieer trom the hull connection this day, 
*thout you yimn in} 

‘* Daniel |” 

The whisperea call was scarce louder than the beating 
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MADAME 


of the speaker’s heart, but it found its answer. The long 
arms, by this time quite accustomed to the exercise, 
folded the trembling figure close. 

“‘You precious little woman! I thought you’d come, 
an’ yet=—” 

As the small boat moved out from the shadow of the 
bank into the full moonlight, he noticed the silvery gleam 
of her gown, and he smiled in delight. 

‘““Tt’s the best one, ain't it, Matildy ? That was for the 
weddin’ ?” 

‘Yes, Daniel.” 

‘*Bless you for wearin’ it !” 

In midstream he rested on his oars. 

‘«T’ve rowed over this old Merrimac time an’ ag’in, but 
never thought to cross it jest like this. I’ve been a rovin’ 
chap, but I come o’ good stock. I never done a mean 
thing in my life, not as I knows on. I ain’t much to look 
at, an’I ain’t much for talk, but if you hadn't come to me 
to-night, I never’d a-staid in a world so chock-full o’ 
turncoats. I saw in a minute, from under the grapevine 
where I was a-watchin’, how ’twas. Except Aunt Mary, 
all my kith an’ kin, ’at ought to a-stood by me, turned 
plumb ’round, jest for the word o’ one man. If you'd 
j'ined the crowd I'd a-gi’n up the job. I'd a-rowed out 
here, an’stopped. The boat might a-gone ashore, but I 
shouldn’t.” 

There was a rustle of the wedding-frock, and, regard- 
less of its hurt, Matilda was on her knees at the bottom 
of the boat. She threw her arms around her lover's 
neck, and looked up piteously in his face. 

“No, no, Daniel! You couldn’t! you never'd a-been 
so wicked !” 

“Yes, Matildy, Ishould. TIain’t no great on loverin’ 
an’ makin’ a show, but I should—that is, ef you'd gone 
agin’ me! As ’tis——” The clumsy fingers pushed back 
from the woman’s brow its fringe of wavy hair, as he 
looked quietly into her frightened eyes, and bent to kiss 
her solemnly. ‘ As’tis—we’ll continue the journey.” 

In silence they reached the further shore, and almost 
in silence they walked for two miles toa minister’s house. 
There they were married by the good man, who knew 
them both, and whose ears had not yet been horrified by 
the tale of Daniel’s crime. 

As the parsonage gate clicked behind them, the bride- 
groom tucked his wife’s hand under his arm, and an- 
nounced his plans. 

‘* To-morrow we'll go to Concord Court-house.” 

And they did, and found the batch of wives sitting in 
patient waiting for one John Cosgrove, alias James Com- 
peyson, alias two or three more, and, finally, alias one 
Daniel Wiseman, who should now have appeared with his 
“sixth and lastly.” As usual, an over-zealous official 
had found the wrong man. 

“One glance at him was sufficient, and, with many a 
sniff of disappointment, the five deserted females filed 
out according to their rank, and left Matilda in undis- 
tuibed possession. 

“‘Wal, sheriff, you ain’t done no great damage as I 
knows on. You’re smart, an’ you're faithful. There’s only 
one thing t’would improve ye any—you’d better go to 
spellin’-school. Now, wife, there’s jest time to ketch that 
Boston train. We'll go an’ buy them carpets.” 6,014. 
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Heapacues, restlessness, irritability, inability to fix at- 
tention, are the finger-posts which usually point to the 
commencement of the symptoms of overwork; their 
warning should be heeded by the sufferer in time to avert 
serious consequences. ie 
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Mapame S£vicné rises above St. Simon, above La 
Rochefoucauld, and the crowd of ‘lesser stars among the 
splendid nobles who sparkled round the Roi So/eii, by her 
intense and passionate devotion to her daughter, and by 
the charities of a large heart which kept her wit sweet and 
her instincts sound, while she played her part as grande 
dame in the most gaudy of worlds. Most of her letters, 
and her best, are the outpourings of her daily thoughts 
to her sensible, but somewhat unsympathetic, child, 
Madame de Grignan, who, fortunately for us, had to bear 
the exile of Provence, of which her husband was L euten- 
ant-governor. The literary perfection of these daily 
budgets almost staggers critics, who scarcely believe that 
such masterpieces of style could have been produced 
without infinite polish. We prefer to believe that they 
are simply products of a brilliant imagination quickened 
by affection and by an admirable memory, and of wit 
warmed by emotion that was as intense as in her day it 
was rare. Remembering how the children of the seven- 
teenth century wére either left to very ignorant servants 
or pedants, even in France, where the ties between parents 
and children are closer than in England, we think there 
is nothing more original and characteristic in Madame de 
Sévigné than her devotion to her daughter. Her son 
came second, but she was always charming to him, too. 
He inherited, with exaggeration, her spice of what lrish- 
men call ‘‘ divilment,” while Madame de Grignan took 
from her mother solid sense without her mother’s charm 
or humor. It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers 
that Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, born of a great Bur- 
gundian family in 1626, and orphaned when but seven 
years old, was married to a Breton gentleman, the Mar- 
quis de Sévigné, at eighteen. He was killed six years 
after in a duel, so at twenty-six her exquisite genius, her 
brilliant and delightful looks, if not absolute beauty, ran 
the gantlet of a society in which Turenne and Condé, 
those heroes of love and war, were among her admirers - 
a dangerous society, in which men and women had a 
marked individuality that broke through convention with 
little heed of any opinion save the king’s. The portraits 
of this marquise among marquises do not quite account 
by their beauty for the raptures of so many among her 
contemporaries, and perhaps the enthusiasm she excited 
is as good a testimony as any other to the high level of 
what was then the best society. Madame de la Fayette, 
her lifelong friend, probably expresses the secret of her 
attraction when she writes: ‘‘The sparkle of your wit 
gives such color to your complexion, such brillianey to 
your eyes, that though wit is supposed only to touch the 
ears, it is certain that yours dazzles the eyes.”” She was, 
to use her cousin Bussy’s words, ‘‘ fresh as the dawn on 
the loveliest Spring roses” ; and in old age, the charm of 
kindly intellect, and the gayety of affectionate wit that. 
never wounded, kept her always beautiful to her acquaint- 
ances. Her youth was more like that of a modern Eng- 
lish girl in some respects than was usual. Born into the 
social dislocations of the Fronde, she had early knowledge 
of the world and its pitfalls. Her reading was omnivo- 
rous. From Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s romances to the 
Koran, from Virgil to La Fontaine’s newest fable, she 
ransacked every book she met, with a breadth of enjoyment 
that could ‘die of laughter” over Rabelais, yet not flag 
when she read Madame de la Fayette’s ‘‘ Princesse de 
Cléves,” and that delighted now in Port Royal treatises, 
now in Moliére’s last comedy, and knew not which to ad- 
mire most, Corneille’s ‘*Cid” or Racine’s ‘‘ Phédre.” 

i History was her delight —‘‘even that of the Turks,” in 
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which she discovered that ‘‘ pashas had many Christian 
virtues.” 

To use Bacon’s words, she was both ‘‘ full” and 
“‘ready” ; and her purity of style is to this day the mar- 
-vel of French writers. Born a few years before Richelieu 
founded the Académie, she passed her childhood in the 
strife of grammarians—for it was the highest fashion to 
help in the definition of words, and to contribute to the 
new dictionary was the pastime of the greatest nobles. 
We, who eke out by slang our infertility of conversation, 


can scarcely realize what conversation was in the best of | 


the Paris salons. They were schools where the creators of 


modern French studied the values of words, and learned | 


as much as they contributed to the courtiers’ purism. 
Ménage confesses that of ten things he knew, he had 
learned nine in conversation ; and Paul Louis Courier, no 
mean judge, avers that the prettiest woman of that time 
‘* writes and converses better than a modern academician.” 
Probably this care of words actually saved Madame de 
Sévigné, not less than her breadth of reading, from affect- 
ations. In her strength of knowledge, she constantly 
dared to be original, and was never checked in her flow 
of words by doubt of their uses. But why linger on the 
sources of her literary fascination ? Of her fifteen hun- 
dred letters, she herself is the main interest, and none of 
the figures who live again in her descriptions rouse our 
curiosity as she does herself. We want to know more of 
the heart which loved her daughter so well, and had so 
many friends and so few lovers ; and we do not think her 
most minute biographer is too minute. To meet the 
name of Sévigné in a page of St. Simon, or other writers 
of contemporary memoirs, brightens it, because we know 
her and iove her personality through the self-revelation of 
her letters. We love her for being so human, so sincere, 
so faulty, or at least so far from realizing those ideals 
which she set before her after every visit to Port Royal. 
We love her equilibrium, her coldness which offended a 
society that made love too sedulously, her freedom from 
all ill-nature, even in her absolutely private letters to her 
daughter. The errors and follies of the bores and secamps 
of her world she could touch with discriminating pen ; 
but she judged people by their best, and her friends were 
all good in her eyes. She did not abuse the tendencies 
and modes of her days. ‘‘ The public,” she writes, ‘is 
neither mad nor unjust.” When she visited La Roche- 
foucauld and his accomplished friend, Madame de la 
Fayette, it was ‘‘as if a ray of sunshine pierced the 
mists.” She was at all times ‘t pleased with life,” though 
hers had had its share of troubles. Perhaps Madame de 
Grignan’s reserve and coldness caused her the most real 
pain she knew. No doubt Madame de Sévigné’s demon- 
strations of affection may have been sometimes oppressive, 
but it is difficult not to feel personally aggrieved by her 
daughter’s indifference. Let us be thankful that it did 
not hinder the flow of witty anecdote and brilliant narra- 
tive which Madame de Sévigné calls ‘‘ chatter,” hoping it 
may not bore the recipient of it. When Madame de 
Grignan left her for Provence, which was then to Paris 
what Central Russia might be now, her mother writes : 
“T live on the highroad. I suffer fear lest the carriage 
should upset. Iam in despair because of these last rainy 
days. The Rhone isa terror tome. I pore over a map, 
and I know every place where you will sleep. This 
evening you are at Nevers, and Sunday you will receive 
this letter at Lyons. How dear and precious to me is the 


little boat which the cruel Rhone is bearing away from | 


me!” The very simplicity of Madame de Sévigné’s style 
blinds us to its perfection, and its easy flow makes us for- 
get that accuracy and neat appropriateness which, after 


all, no Englishman can thoroughly appreciate, since we 
make no pretense to the same polish of language, even 
when Addison and Steele are its interpreters. The ten- 
derest, the most intimate thoughts are as perfect in their 
expression as a finished portrait of De Retz or Bossuet. 
They are untranslatable. How can ‘‘I dare not read your 
letters, for fear of having read them,” give the impression 
of the French ? To render the charming extravagances 
of sympathy and imagination—so light and so winged by 
wit, that we scarce seize them as they pass—into our 
common speech is impossible. We can but admire the 
author, and love those she loved. She reflects them so 
well, that we can live among them and recognize now a 
gleam of La Rochefoucauld, now a ray of Port Royal. 
Indeed, among her claims to be learned by heart, is the 
accuracy of Madame de Sévigné’s judgment on the con- 
dition of France. We see the decline of the nobles, 
ruined by court expenses, the fatal centralization of na- 
tional wealth and genius and knowlege at Versailles, as a 
chapter of Taine’s ‘‘ Ancien Régime.” We find how little 
Moliére exaggerated medical ignorance, in her amusinz 
descriptions of various remedies, and the lesser evils they 
pretended to cure ; the strange effects attributed to coffeo 
and chocolate ; the early abuses of tea, of which tho 
Duchess d’Orléans drank twelve cups every day. In- 
deed, Madame de Sévigné’s visit to Vichy is one of the 
most amusing incidents of her life. To travel there, sho 
describes her ordinary equipage, comprising ‘‘ seven car- 
riage-horses, a pack-horse to carry my bed, and three or 
four men on horseback.” Her carriage was always well 
supplied with books, but nevertheless few more observant 
travelers journeyed as she did to Grignan, or to her es- 
tates in Burgundy and Bretagne. Madame de Sévigné 
was at least a hundred years before her time in her love 
of country life. It soothed and never bored her. A’ 
‘‘Les Rochers,” she says: ‘* We get up at eight. I often 
walk in the fresh woodland air till the bell rings for Mass 
at nine. After Mass we dress—say good-morning—gather 
orange-flowers, and dine: until five o’clock we work and 
read. Since my son is gone, I read to spare the delicate 
lungs of his wife. At five I leave her, and go off to stroll 
in the pleasant valleys. A footman follows me. I tako 
books. I move about, and vary my walking-rounds. A 
book of piety or a volume of history by turns makes 
pleasant changes. I meditate on God and on His provi- 
dence, and possess my soul as I contemplate the future» 
until toward eight o’clock I hear the supper-bell.” Sho 
studied Nature so well, that though she sometimes used 
the language of fashionable pastorals, she was always ac- 
curate in her remarks. ‘‘If it were necessary,” she writes, 
“T think I could make a springtime ;” and not only the 
gaudier beauties, but the neutral tints of landscape were 
dear to her when she wrote of the charm of the quiet 
‘‘erystal days of Autumn,” and of the ‘wintry trees 
with ornaments of pearl.” 

We imagine that there has seldom been so complete an 
incarnation of well-bred and refined good sense as Ma- 
dame de Sévigné. She is representative in the highest 
degree of her countrywomen. Unless her love for her 
daughter be termed romantic, romance and enthusiasm 
did not enter into her composition. Perfection of form 
distinguishes her letters, and admirable balance main- 
tained her in every circumstance. She was not of the 
stuff which makes saints or heroines; but none the less 
has she conferred lasting benefits on the world which can 
read and write. At seventy, she was still beautiful and 
young in the eyes of her friends. To the last, her letters 
were brilliant and kindly ; she wrote so touchingly fifteen 
days before her death of the loss of the Marquis of 
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Blanchefort, that, as M. Boissier says, she proved that 
her heart, notwithstanding her age, had not a wrinkle. 
Her optimism met no contradiction in her death, and 
perhaps it was her constant and large-hearted charity 
which secured to her at the last the tranquil faith and 
hope in which she died. 

But could she have died in peace had she foreseen the 
wolume which purports to be the English translation of 
M. Boissier’s work ? It were labor lost to point out with 
elaboration the faults in this English travesty of a 
scholarly study ; but we ask ourselves whether our edu- 
cational machinery tends to such productions. Have, 
then, our literary facilities, our closer ties with France, 
our emulative publishers; combined to turn out work that 
two centuries ago would never have been printed? On 
first looking through Mr. Williams’s very original work, 
we thought he might have been tempted by a dictionary 
to the fatal error of using 
English words that look 


*‘ wiseheads,” and mon- 
dains, ‘‘feather-brains”’; 
querelles de pédants, 
“clapper -clawings of 
pedants ;” a harmless 
jeune homme is ‘‘ young 
blade.” ‘Un mari 1é- 
ger qui fuit le maison,” 
is ‘‘An airy husband 
who flitted about be- 
yond the cote.” 

Let us allow that 
these are possibly 
meant as jests, a sort 
of echo of Madame de 
Sévigné’s wit ; but what 
can we say of his grave 
remark ‘‘ that her talent 
rushed out entirely 
with her tears’’? or, in 
describing her range 
of reading, ‘‘when too 
much ground is beaten 
up at the same time, 
none are thoroughly 
probed’? or making 
Madame de Sévigné herself declare that ‘‘ I am wishful to 
be upheld by my taste”? These are but a gleaning of the 
translator’s eccentricities, and it is needless to show how 
constantly he misses the sense, alters the meaning to suit 
his own capacity, and occasionally skips what he thinks 
superfluous. 
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By Marc F, VALLETTE. 

“Vidi Napoli e psi Mori,” has long been the favorite 
saying of the Neapolitans, and it is as expressive to-day 
as when it wes first uttered. Compliance with it, how- 
ever, depends very materially upon the manner in which 
it is translated. If it means, ‘‘See Naples and then die,” 
I prefer never to see Naples; but if it means, ‘‘ See 
Naples and than Mori (a little town not far from Naples, 


like French ones. Then 
we thought that the dic- 
tionary he employed must 
he obsolete ; but on com- 
pariso: with M. Boissier’s 
academic phrases, we dis- 
covered that Mr. Williams 
was, to use his own word, 
but trying to write 
*‘sprightlily.” In every 
page we meet such freaks 
of gayety as translation of 
the simple phrases, ‘Il 
fréquentait beaucoup les 
dames,” by ‘‘He was a 
great runner after the fur- 
belows ;” and ‘‘Elle don- 
nait & Vamitié ce qu'elle 
refusait & J’amour,” is 
turned into the incompre- 
hensible ‘She rendered 
unto Cvrsar — friendship, 


what she refused to Pom- 
pey —love.”  Savanis are 
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and whose inhabitants regard it as even more beautiful 
than the far-famed capital of Southern Italy), I most 
heartily advise tourists to go to Mori, as it is well worth 
a visit. As for us, we shall for the present make Naples 
our headquarters, and make daily excursions to a city 
near by, which was destroyed by volcanic eruption some 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

Pompeii! What memories are awakened by that name ! 
The mind wanders back to that fatal day when Vesuvius, 
angered against the 
people that dwelt 
along its sides and 
around its base, 
poured out death 
and destruction 
among them. And, 
as if this calamity 
were not enough, 
the rapid succes- 
sion of important’ 
events which 
marked the history 
of Rome at that 
time engrossed the 
public mind, and 
drove the fate of 
unhappy Pompeii 
out of the memory 
ot men, and the 
city soon disap- 
peared beneath 
vimeyard, orchard 
and garden, until 
it was swallowed 
up in that oblivion 
that buries all 
things. Pompeii 
was no more; its 
very site, like those 
of Nineveh and 
Babylon, the buried 
cities of the East, 
faded from the re- 
collection of even 
the few learned 
men who had at 
some time or other 
known it by name. 

At last, in the 
sixteenth century, 
Domenico Fontana, 
the architect—the 
same who set up 
the great obelisk 
in the piazza in 
front of St. Peter's 
in Rome — under- 
took the work of 
constructing a sub- 
terranean canal to lead the waters of the Sarno to Torre 
dell’ Annunziata. During the progress of this work the 
excavations for the pipes unearthed statue and pillar, 
palace and fountain, theatre, temple and forum, until 
research, slow and long-drawn, finally revealed to the 
eyes of the astonished workmen the ruins of a long- 
buried city that proved to be Pompeii. 

There is scarcely a boy or girl, much less an adult, 
who has not been delighted in reading descriptions of the 
various buildings and art-treasures which spade and pick 


have brought to light through tc vears, along the course 
of which these excavations have been made. 

It is not our purpose to go over the ground so often 
traversed by other writers, and dwell upon descriptions 
of these treasures, except in so far a3 they shall aid us in 
studying the home life of a people whose sudden and 
ruthless ‘“‘ taking off” has awakened our deepest interest. 

The drive from Naples to Pompeii occupies several 
hours, and goes through a beautiful and picturesque 


THE FLIGHT FROM THE CITY. 


section of country. Many objects of interest are to be 
met with on the way, and, to the classical scholar none 
more so than the tomb of Virgil. As we approach Pom- 
peii we find that it was a walled city entered by several 
gates. We pass through one of these, and find a succes- 
sion of narrow streets paved with lava, and in some places 
deeply rutted. On either side of us are low-terraced 
houses of one story ; shops, with the ancient signs cut in 
the stone over the door still plainly visible, and telling 
us the nature of the business zarried on in them centuries 
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ago. As we proceed we come to mansions of a superior 
order, telling that, as to-day, wealth and poverty dwelt 
side by side, and that labor and capital played their part 
in the great drama of life. A chalcidicum, or market- 
place, showed us where the truck gardener of 2,000 years 
ago sold the fruit of his labor for the sustenance of the 
townspeople, while theatres, temples and baths reminded 
us that amusements, religious exercises and cleanliness, 
which “ is next to godliness,” occupied the minds of the 
unfortunate inhabitants. As we wend our way through 
tho habitable portions of the city we come across statues, 
medals and jewels, and eyen every variety of household 
furniture, some of which is almost intact. We examine 
these articles, one after another, and we ask ourselves, 
How did these people live? What were their occu- 
pations and amusements ? Did they carry on any trade 
with neighboring nations ?” 

Pompeii was to the larger cities of Southern Italy what 
Coney Island and Long Branch are to New York, and At- 
lantic City to Philadelphia. It was situated near the sea, 
Like many seaside places, it had its harbor at a distance. 
In times long gone by it was the entrepdét of the trade 
of Nola, Nocera and Atella. Its port was large enough 
to receive a naval armament, for it sheltered the fleet of 
P. Cornelius. The Romans were fond of living here, and 
we find that Cicero had a residence in our little city, to 
which he frequently refers in his letters. The Emperor 
Claudius, too, had a villa at Pompeii, and, while on a 
visit to this villa, lost one of his children, who, though a 
prince, perished in a very commonplace manner. Im- 
perial boys are very much like other boys, and take to 
vulgar amusements just as naturally as any other enfant 
terrible. In place of the bean-shooter of our day, the 
ancient Pompeian boy had a mania for throwing pears 
up into the air and catching them in his mouth as they 
fell. Our young Crown Prince was one day amusing him- 
self in this way, when the fruit choked him by falling too 
far into his throat. The boys of to-day use figs instead 
of pears, which renders the feat infinitely less dangerous. 

We: have said that Pompeii was the great resort of 
wealthy Romans and others at certain seasons of the 
year. The Pompeians were not above making money 
out of their guests and visitors. The population was 
composed of nobles and slaves; these latter had a 
monthly allowance of a bushel of corn, a pint of oil and 
» little wine. The pauper population, like the Neapolitan 
lazzaroni of our day, were content to live on the scantiest 
“ood. In the middle of the second century before the 
Christian era the usual price of one day s board and lodg- 
ing at an average Italian inn was about half a cert in our 
money. In the metropolis and at the seaside it was, of 
course, much more. In Cicero’s day, a laborer lived on 
forty-four dollars a year, and under Augustus the.yearly 
maintenance of a slave was fifty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents, or a little more than ten cents a day. The fare 
of the rich was as sumptuous as the food of the poor was 
mean. Thousands of dollars were spent on costly dishes, 
while flowers, perfumes, ointments and dress swallowed 
up millions every year. We learn from good authority 
that marble and bronze statuary was lavishly distributed 
through the houses and gardens of the wealthy, and a 
genuine Scopas or Praxiteles sometimes brought as much 
as $20,000 to $30,000. For furniture, especially for the 
famous tables of citrus-wood, prices were given that can 
scarcely be paralleled for extravagance. Forty thou- 
sand dollars to fifty thousand dollars for a single table 
was no unusual price in Cicero's time, and the elder 
Phy tells us that Seneca, the philosopher and stoic, had 
five hundred such tables, 


Having referred to the furniture and decorations of the 
wealthy Pompeians, let us now enter one of their houses 
and get an idea of their inner life. These houses were 
very different from the houses of the present day, both in 
style of architecture and in what we call ‘‘ home com- 
forts.” The entrance-hall, often paved with mosaic, was 
ealled the ostium. The four rooms in the front of the 
house we enter appear to have been shops, entirely dis- 
connected with the house. The atrium was the inner 
court or hall, the sitting-room of the family, and often, in 
houses of the humbler classes, the kitchen. In the cen- 
tre was the impluvium, or tank of water. Small rooms at 
the right and left of the atrium were called the ala, or 
wings. The ¢riclinium, or dining-room, had couches, on 
which the guests reclined, and a central table. The 
family records and archives were kept in a recess or room, 
called the ¢ablinum, and the beautiful court, open to the 
sky and often surrounded by columns and statues, was 
the peristylium. In the centre was the viridarium, or 
garden, and the rooms for social purposes were the exedra 
and @cus. 

Let us pass on to a larger house, which is in a better 
state of preservation. The first thing that strikes us is 
the apparent disregard of the ancient Pompeians for any- 
thing like the ventilation in the dwelling portions of the 
houses about which we are so particular. The principal 
rooms were on the ground-floor. The richest inhabitants 
built themselves houses fronting on four streets, thus oc- 

| cupying the whole block. When it was desired to prac- 
tice economy, they cut off some strips from this plot of 
ground, which they rented out for a goodly sum, and, as 
in the first house we described, we sometimes find shops 
occupying the whole ecterior of the house. With us the 
front is always reserved for the best rooms ; in Pompeii, 
when not given up to business purposes, it was closed by 
a thick wall, in which there was no opening. The whole 
of the domestic part of the house, instead of looking to- 
ward the street, as with us, faced the interior. The en- 
trance door, which was always strictly guarded, was the 
only means of communication with the outer world. 
There were few windows, and these only in the upper 
stories. It was the aim of families to live in private, far 
removed from the indifferent and from strangers. With 
us, home life belongs, to a great extent, to the public. 
Our friends visit us in our houses, and when they do not 
come, we like to see them, through our spacious windows, 
as they pass along the street. Not so with ancient pri- 
vate life—it was almost strict seclusion. The lead of the 
house had no desire to look into the streets, and he was 
still more averse to having passers-by peer into his house. 
Distinctions and divisions prevailed even within his man- 
sion. He would never receive his visitors in the same 
part of the house to which he retired with his family, and 
it was no easy matter to penetrate into this sanctuary, 
separated as it was from every other part by corridors 
closed by doors and hangings, and guarded by porters. 
The owner was not required to receive unless inclined to 
do so; and if, perchance, some troublesome creditor or 
collector, more obstinate than usual, persisted in linger- 
ing in the vestibule to pounce upon him on his way out, 
there was always a posticum, or back door, opening upon a 
narrow street, which permitted his escape. 

The Pompeian house would appear rather narrow to 
the people of our day, but it must be borne in mind that 
the inmates spent a large portion of their time away from 
home, under the porticos of the Forum, or in the theatres 
and public gardens. We must also bear in mind that if 
the rooms were not large, they were numerous. The 
Pompeian used his house as he did his slaves. He had 
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‘different rooms for each event of the day, just as he had 
servants for every necessity of life. Each room in his 
house was made precisely for the use for which it was in- 
tended. He was not satisfied, as we are, with a single 
dining-room ; he had them of different sizes, and for dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. He had one room for his 
siesta, and another to which he retired at night, both of 
which were very small, admitting light and air only 
through the door; but it must be remembered that in his 
climate coolness is promoted by darkness. Besides, he 
occupied these rooms only while asleep, for the rest of his 
home time was largely spent in his atrium or peristylium. 
He was here with his wife and children, and with his 
slaves; for, notwithstanding his fondness for seclusion 
and isolation, he did not shun the company of his serv- 
ants. His family embraced, while recognizing their infe- 
riority, the slave and the freedman, so that the master felt 
that he was living among his own people. The open and 
closed atria, where the family was wont to spend much of 
its time, were absolutely necessary to furnish light for the 
rest of the dwelling. Consequently, all persons, even the 
poorer classes, took pleasure in ornamenting them with 
taste, and often with profusion. Where the space per- 
mitted, shrubs were planted and flowers were cultivated. 
The literary and fashionable would sometimes sneer at 
these ‘‘inclosed gardens” of their less wealthy neighbors, 
who could not afford the luxury of magnificent villas and 
stately trees, and with vine-arbors hanging from beautiful 
columns. Every one did the best he could. 

The Pompeians took great care’ that their eyes should 
always rest on pleasant objects. Hence their houses 
were ornamented with beautiful mosaics, brilliant stuccos 
and incrustations of marble. The dazzling brightness of 
the white stones was always softened by agreeable tints ; 
the walls were painted in gray and black, the columns 
tinted with yellow and red, and along the cornices ran 
graceful arabesques, composed of interlacing flowers, 
among which, at intervals, were represented birds that 
never existed, and landscapes the like of which have 
never been seen in nature. These whims of the ima- 
gination, that are utterly meaningless, had the merit of 
pleasing the eye without trying the mind. Occasionally 
we find on a large panel some mythological scene painted 
without pretension, and with bold strokes, which recalled 
to the easily satisfied owner a masterpiece of antique art, 
and enabled him to enjoy it through this souvenir. It 
sometimes happened that the petty householder was for- 
tunate enough to possess a bronze imitation of some of 
the most beautiful works of the Greek sculptors, such as 
he had seen in the homes of his most wealthy neighbors 
—a dancing satyr, an athlete in combat, a god, a god- 
dess, a performer on the cithara and the like—many of 
the originals of which we have seen and admired in the 
Museum of Naples. The Pompeian had taste; he knew 
the value and comprehended the beauty of these works 
of art, and he placed them in the atrium or peristylium, 
that he might enjoy the sight of them whenever he 
entered or went out of his dwelling. 

It would be an endless task to enter into a detailed de- 
scription of the various objects of interest that meet the 
eye of the connoisseur as he wanders through the streets 
of Pompeii. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, will he 
find so many ‘‘sermons in stones” as here. The furni- 
ture, objects of art and household utensils we have re- 
ferred to reveal to us the former mansion and its history. 
There is not a single panel which, if closely examined, 
has not some story to tell. Here a pillar still retains the 
inscription scratched upon it by the idle Pompeian ; 
here a piece of wall on the street, set apart for posters, 
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presents in large letters the announcement which ages 
ago gathered thousands of people to witness some grand 
public spectacle, or proclaimed the candidature of some 
citizen who, like those of our own day, was ambitious 
for public office. As we wander through the Forum we 
come to what must have been the Merchants’ Exchange, 
where transactions took place in the portico or in the 
crypt. In the chalcidicum, or smaller exchange, may still 
be seen the niches that must have been the stands of the 
auctioneers. 

On July 3d, 1875, there were discovered, in a wooden 
chest, several hundred little wooden tablets. They were 
originally tied together in twos or threes by strings pass- 
ing through holes. The interior faces, which were 
slightly hollowed, and protected from rubbing by a bor- 
der or frame, were covered with wax, into which letters 
were cut with some sharp instrument. Most of these 
tablets refer to auctions which Jocundus held as broker, 
and contain receipts made to the banker. 

Nor are traces of factories and industries wanting in 
our little city. It was truly a beehive of artisans and 
mechanics. Bakers, tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 
smiths, dyers, tanners, potters, masons, carvers, and ao 
host of others, once busily plied their trades and earned 
their modest living. The wonderful skill of many of 
these mechanics is known from the specimens of their 
art, which have been preserved for us not only here in 
Pompeii, but also at Herculaneum. Nor is the idea of 
the subdivision of labor a thing of our day. If we take 
the tailor’s art alone, we shall find, besides the tailoresses 
(sarcinatrices), the general tailors (sartores), shirtmakers 
(indusiarii), breastbanc-makers (strophiarii), menders and 
slave tailors (centoriarii). Shoemakers were divided into 
six varieties, and even the sculptor restricted himself to 
but one branch of his art. Tradesmen who were not 
slaves had their guilds or trade unions with corporate 
rights. Their aim was not merely to protect the business 
interests of their members, but also to provide them with 
congenial amusements. We have no record of their in- 
fluence on business life. 

We have spoken of the shops and their peculiar signs. 
They formed quite a feature along the narrow streets of 
our little city. They all opened out upon the street, 
offering to the gaze of the passers-by a broad marble 
counter, and leaving only a small space free to the right 
or left to allow the vender to pass in and out. In these 
counters were hollowed cavities, in which grocers and 
liquor- dealers kept their merchandise. Behind the 
counters and along the walls were stone shelves, upon 
which their stock was stored. Festoons of fruits and 
vegetables swung from pillars; drygoods were dis- 
played to the best advantage, and customers made their 
purchases from the sidewalk. Paintings and carvings, 
still visible upon some of the pillars and walls, tell us 
what was sold on the adjoining counter. A goat, in terra- 
cotta, indicates a milk-depot ; a mill, turned by an ass, 
tells us where the miller was wont to grind his grain ; 
while the wine merchant was represented by two men 
carrying an amphora between them, suspended from a 
stick. The serpent, one of the symbols of sculapius, 
indicated the abode of the lean and slippered apothecary, 
while the recent discovery of a wooden case containing a 
complete set of surgical instruments, many of which are 
similar to those in use at the present day, tell us how the 
ancient Pompeian, like the modern New Yorker, sought 
to alleviate the ills that flesh is heir to. This collection 
goes to show that the ancients were quite skillful in 
surgery, and had invented many instruments thought to 
be modern, 
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POMPEIAN LADIES PLAYING ENUCKLE-BONE. 


The toilet of the Pompeian lady must not be over- 
looked, for it was a matter of great importance—at least 
to herself. To the lady of wealth, it was an affair of 
state, and frequently occupied the whole morning. As 
soon as she awoke, her slaves were at her side. First 
came the applier of cosmetics, who banished the wrinkles 
from the brows of her mistress, and then prepared the 
rouge with her saliva. The next took a needle and 
painted her mistress’s eyelashes and eyebrows, forming 
two well-arched lines which united at the root of the nose. 
The teeth were then washed with rosin from Scio, or 
with powdered pumice-stone. ‘The lady’s entire counte- 
nance was overspread with a white powder of lead, much 
used by the Romans of that early period. My lady was 
now ready for the ornatrix, or hairdresser. There was a 
craze for blonde hair, and, when Nature failed to supply 
it, dyes were resorted to, and if this did not suffice, wigs 
were used. The head- 
dresses of those days were 
monumental in their alti- 
tude, and were held up 
with pins of seven or 
eight inches in length. 
One of these pins, now on 
exhibition at the Museum 
in Naples, is surmounted 
by a Corinthian capital, 
upon which a carved 
Venus is twisting her hair 
with both hands, while 
she looks into a mirror 
that Cupid holds up be- 
fore her. Indeed, the most 
extravagant luxury pre- 
vailed in this decoration. 

Athenian art, which was 
already far advanced in 
jewelry - work, furnished 
the most beautiful speci- 
mens of decorative hair- 
pins. Subjects like Love 
and Psyche entwined ; 
Abundance with a horn of 
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caressing a dolphin with her 
left, etc., were most artistic- 
ally represented in flexible 
silver or gold. When the 
ornatriz had shown her mis- 
tress the result of her labors, 
reflected in a polished metal 
mirror of great value, and 
received her smile of satisfac- 
tion, she withdrew, to be fol- 
lowed by the slave who was 
to cut and trim her nails. 
Great skill was required to 
accomplish this, and it must 
be borne in mind that the 
lady of that period wore no 
gloves. At no time was 
greater care bestowed upon 
the appearance of her hands. 
Ladies were quite as particu- 
lar about them as about their 
faces. Frequently during the 
day they were washed in ass’s 
milk, and, those who could 
afford the luxury used snow 
in Summer. The hate were, also, perfumed with oint- 
ments, oil and essences. All kinds of juice, herbs and 
mineral powder were used to remove irregularities in 
the growth of the nails. The nail- paring over, the 
lady surrendered herself to the slaves whose duty it 
was to dress her. Over the trophium, or scarf, which the 
lady of Pompeii or Rome wore around the bust, was 
passed a long-sleeved subucula, made of fine wool. Over 
this was the tunic, the only additional garment worn in 
the house. The dibertine, or the wives and daughters of 
simple citizens, wore the robe short, scarcely descending 
to the knee, so as to display the rich anklets which orna- 
mented the lower limbs. The matrons lengthened the 
ordinary tunic by means of a plaited furbelow or flounce 
(mstita’, edged sometimes with golden or purple thread, 
and in this case it took the name of stola, and descended 
to the feet. It was knotted at the waist by a girdle, 
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plenty in her right hand and ~ 
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THE AFRICAN RIVERS AND HIPPOPOTAMI.—' HE FIRED A SECOND SHOT WITH HIS RIFLE IN THE OPEN JAWS OF A BRUTE READY To close ON THE SIDE OF THE BOAT. — 


SEE PAGE 238, 
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artistically hidden under a fold of the tucked-up gar- 
ment. Below the tunic, ladies when on the street wore 
their toga, which was a large mantle covering the body 
and thrown over the left shoulder. Thus attired, the 
lady moved along proudly, draped in white woolens, and 
with white dotines or sandals on her feet. 

“But,” asks my lady reader, ‘‘you have sent this 
Pompeian lady out into the street with no ornament but 
a seven-inch pin in her hair! “Had she no jewelry ?”’ In 
what age or clime, since the beginning of the world, was 
a woman ever known to be without jewelry ? The Nea- 
politan Museum has a collection of objects of this kind, 
consisting of serpents bent into rings and bracelets ; cir- 
clets of gold with cut stones; earrings representing sets 
of scales, and clusters of pearls ; threads of gold skillfully 
twisted into necklaces; chains from which are hung am- 
ulets of more or less questionable designs, intended as 
charms to ward off diseases and misfortunes ; pins with 
exquisitely wrought heads ; rich clasps for holding tunic- 
sleeves or mantle-folds, with cameos in superb relief ; in 
fine, all that luxury could desire and art invent. These 
were worn in the hair, the ears, on the neck, on the 
shoulders, the arms, wrists, legs and ankles, while every 
finger, except the middle one, was covered with rings to 
the third joint. 

There are many other subjects we might touch upon as 
we wander among the ruins of Pompeii. The baths, the 
dwellings of the poor, the social amusements, the thea- 
tres, the sports of different kinds, all so eloquently de- 
scribed in the paintings still visible upon the walls of pri- 
vate dwellings and public buildings ; but this would take 
us far beyond the limits of an article like this. We 
might dwell upon the horrors of the eruption, and de- 
scribe the agony of that stricken people when they realized 
the destruction that Vesuvius was bringing upon them— 
when nothing was heard save the voices of children call- 
ing-for their parents, wives for their husbands, fathers for 
their families, seeking one another, recognizing one an- 
other only by these cries, invoking death, breaking out 
iu wails of anguish, and all believing that an eternal night 
had come upon them, in which gods and men alike were 
rushing headlong to annihilation. But all these have 
been described much more vividly than we could do it, 
and our task has been to tell of the Pompeians as they 
lived, and not as they died. 


THE AFRICAN RIVERS AND HIPPO- 
POTAMLI. 


Tue immense Continent of Africa, although abounding 
with the most striking and surprising contrasts, presents 
on a general view a monotonous uniformity, as from one 
coast to the other dreary, arid wastes of almost boundless 
extent are spread over its surface. The sun, which cheezs 
and illumines the rest of the earth, glares upon Africa 
with such fatally oppressive influence that it blasts the 
whole face of Nature, and spreads desolation over the 
land ; for the soil, when not watered by copious rains, or 
the overflowing of rivers, is scorched and dried up till it 
is turned into a dreary waste. Thus those vast plains of 
sand we call the Great Desert extend across the eritire 
continent except where intersected by the Valley of the 
Nile. In this waste the traveler may march for days 
without finding water, or seeing any vestige of animal life. 
He pursues his dreary course amid loose hills incessantly 
shifting, and having no marks to guide his course. Every 
breeze is loaded with dust, which enters the mouth and 
nostrils, penetrating even the clothes and the pores of the 
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skin ; while sometimes the sand is driven along in clouds 
by whirlwinds, sweeping away all before it. 

Such is the general aspect of all regions between the 
tropics directly beneath the solar influence, when not 
plentifully watered, as the soil molders into sand and 
causes these desolate tracks to resemble the dry bed of 
an ancient ocean. 

In order to mitigate the desolating effects of the tro- 
pical sun, Nature has provided that every district under 
this lutitude has its periodical rainy season, when the 
ground is covered as with a deluge, and great rivers, 
swollen by the floods, lay the low lands under water, 
and cause that luxuriant growth of vegetation which is 
only to be seen in equatorial regions. There are, also, 
mountain-chains and table-lands that give rise to several 
rivers of great magnitude, which fertilize large tracts of 
country ; but, except in these irrigated districts, and 
upon certain elevated plateaux, vegetable life, in conse- 
quence of the absence of moisture, is very scantily dif- 
fused over a great extent of Central Africa. 

Besides the great difficulty of traveling by land over 
arid wastes, which supply neither food for man nor for- 
age for cattle, pestilential belts of mangrove swamp, 
reeking with noxious exhalations, and immense tracts of 
impregnable forest, form an almost unsurpassable barrier 
to the formation of any extensive intercourse with the 
interior. 

It is only by the navigable rivers, therefore, that an 
expedition can penetrate any distance into the far. in- 
terior. Unfortunately, all the large rivers have shifting 
bars and lines of breakers at the embouchure that impede 
navigation, and only permit shallow-draught vessels to 
ascend ; besides which, in many of them are impetuous 
currents, that only powerful steamers can stem, and im- 
practicable rapids and falls. 

In most of the large, broad rivers of the African Conti- 
nent still exempt from white man’s intrusion, and in the 
immense forests that overshadow them are found three 
species of amphibious animals of ungainly shape and un- 
couth proportions. These are the buffalo, the hippopo- 
tamus and the crocodile, all of which are alike able to 
stalk on land, march along the bottom of the waters, or 
swim on their surface. 

Behemoth is an awkward customer to tackle when 
in his native element, and naturalists who represent the 
hippopotamus as of a mild and inoffensive disposition 
cannot have had much practical experience of his habits, 
when in a wild state, as on several occasions I have seen 
him wantonly attack boats and canoes. Some of the 
African tribes, who are fearless hunters, harpoon these 
ferocious-looking animals and kill them with javelins, 
but in these affairs fatal accidents often happen, which, 
in a country where life is held so cheaply, is not of 
much account. 

The Rev. Mr. Moffatt relates an instance of a hippo- 
potamus having seized a boy and literally severed his 
body in two with its monstrous jaws; and Sir Samuel 
Baker, in his last work, ‘‘ Ismailia,” cites an extraordinary 
instance of the unprovoked ferocity of a hippopotamus of 
the White Nile: ‘‘The night was cold, and ths moon 
elear and bright. Every one was wrapped up in warm 
blankets, and Iwas so sound asleep that I cannot de- 
scribe more until I was suddenly awoke by a tremendous 
splashing quite close to the diahbeeah, accompanied by 
the hoarse, wild snorting of a furious hippopotamus. I 
jumped up, and immediately perceived a hippo, which 
was apparently about to attack the vessel. The main 
deck being crowded with people sleeping beneath their 
thick musquito curtains, attached to the stairs of the 
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poop deck and to the rigging in all directions, rendered 
it impossible to descend. I at once tore away some of 
the lines, and awakened the sleepy people. My servant, 
Suleiman, was sleeping next to the cabin-door. I called 
to him for a rifle. Before the affrighted Suleiman could 
bring the rifle, the hippopotamus dashed at us with inde- 
scribable fury. With one blow he capsized and sunk the 
zine boat with its cargo of flesh. In another instant he 
seized the dingy in his immense jaws, and the crash of 
splintered wood betokened the complete destruction of 
my favorite boat. 

‘By this time Suleiman appeared from the cabin with 
an unloaded gun in his hand, and without ammunition. 
This was a very good man, but be was never overbur- 
dened with presence of mind. He was shaking so fear- 
fully from nervousness that his senses had entirely 
abandoned him. All the people were shouting and en- 
deavoring to scare the hippo, which attacked us without 
ceasing, with a blind fury that I have never witnessed in 
any animal except a bulldog. 

‘* By the time I had procured a rifle from the cabin, 
where they were always tixed in a row, loaded, and ready 
for action, with bags of breechloading ammunition on the 
same shelf, the movements of the animal were so rapid as 
he charged and plunged alternately beneath the water in 
a cloud of foam and wave, that it was impossible to aim 
correctly at the small, but fatal, spot upon the head. 
The moon was extremely bright, and, presently, as he 
charged straight at the diahbeeah, I stopped him with a 
No. 8 (or two-ounce) shell. 

“To my surprise, he again recovered and again com- 
menced the attack. I fired shot after shot at him without 
apparent effect. The diahbeeah rocked about upon the 
waves raised by the efforts of so large an animal ; this 
movement rendered the aim uncertain. At length, appa- 
rently badly wounded, he retired to the high grass ; 
there he lay by the bank,. snorting and blowing. 

“‘T could not distinguish him, as merely the head was 
above water, and this was concealed by the deep shadow 
thrown by the high grass. Thinking he would die, I 


went to bed ; but, before this, I took the precaution to’ 


arrange a white paper-sight upon the muzzle of my rifle, 
without which night-shooting is very uncertain. 

‘*We had fallen asleep, but in about half an hour we 
were awoke by another tremendous splash, and once 
more the mad beast came charging directly to us, as 
though unhurt. In another instant he was at the diah- 
beeah ; but I met him with a ball at the top of the head 
which sent him rolling over and over, sometimes on his 
back, kicking with his four legs above the surface, and 
again producing waves that rocked the diakbeeah. In 
this helpless manner he rolled for about fifty yards down 
the stream, and we all thought him killed. 

“To our amazement he recovered, and we heard him 
splashing as he moved slowly along the river through the 
high grass by the left bank. There he remained, snort- 
ing and blowing, and as the light of the moon was of no 
service in the dark shadows of the high grass, we waited 
for a considerable time, and then went to bed with the 
rifle placed in readiness on deck. In a short time I heard 
loud splashing. I again got up, and I perceived him 
about eighty yards distant, walking slowly across the 
tiyer in the shallows. Having a fair shot at the shoulder, 
T fired right and left with the No. 8 rifle, and I distinctly 
heard the bullets strike. 
tight bank, when he presently turned round and at- 
tempted to recross the shallow. This gave me a good 
chance at the shoulder, as his body was entirely ex- 
posed. He staggered forward at the shot, and fell dead 


He, nevertheless, reached the | 


in the shallow flat of the river. He was now past re- 
covery. It was very cold, the thermometer was 54° Fah- 
renheit, and the blankets were very agreeable, as once 
more all hands turned in to sleep. 

“On the following morning I made a post-mortem ex- 
amination. He had received three shots in the flank and 
shoulder ; four on the head, one of which had broken his 
lower jaw ; another had passed through his nose, and, 
passing downward, had cut off one of his large tusks. I 
never witnessed such determined and unprovoked fury as 
was exhibited by this animal—he appeared to be raving 
mad. His body was a mass of frightful scars, the result 
of continual conflicts with bulls of his own species ; some 
of these wounds were still unhealed. There was one scar 
about two feet in length, and about two inches below the 
level of the surface skin upon the flank. He was evi- 
dently a character of the worst description, but whose 
madness rendered him callous to all punishment. I can 
only suppose that the attack upon the vessels was in- 
duced by the smell of the raw hippopotamus-flesh, which 
hung in long strips about the rigging, and with which 
the zinc boat was filled. A dead hippopotamus that was 
floating astern, lashed to the diahbeeah, had not been dis- 
turbed. We raised the zinc boat, which was fortunately 
unhurt. The dingy had lost a mouthful, as the hippo- 
potamus had bitten outa portion of the side, including 
the gunwale, of hard wood ; he had munched out a piece 
like the port of a small vessel, which he had accomplished 
with the same ease as though it had been a slice of 
toast.”’ 

Victor Giraud, a French officer, describes an encounter 
with a herd of hippopotami on the Shiré. He killed one, 
which floated down the stream and stranded on a bar. 
He followed and anchored alongside, intending to secure 
the head asa trophy. But the whole herd made for his 
boat, bellowing lustily. He kept up a volley, and though 
he must have wounded ten, the rest, numbering nearly 
fifty, closed steadily in. Matters were growing serious, 
and he gave up his hope of carrying off a pair of tusks. 
As his boat tried to break through the enemies’ line two 
hippopotami attacked them in such fury that he fired a 
second shot with his rifle in the open jaws of a brute 
ready to close on the side of the boat. He never saw the 
beasts in such fury; but it was the time when they have 
their young, many of which could be seen on the backs 
of their dams. Maternal instinct gave them fury and 
power to avert danger from their little ones. 

Giraud was glad enough to escape from the herd, as 
with their immense strength they might have ernushed 
his frail boat and had the whole party at their mercy. 


GREAT SEALS OF ENGLAND. 


THE earliest example of English royal seals which has 
yet been discovered is preserved in the Archives Nation- 
ales at Paris. It is attached to the deed of confirmation 
of a grant of lands in Sussex to the Abbey of St. Denys, 
and is dated at Tamworth in the thirty-third year of Offa, 
King of Mercia, a. p. 790. It cannot be supposed that 
this is the first instance of the use of a royal seal for im- 
portant documents ; its occurrence, together with that of 
the original leaden Julla of the seal of Coenwulf, King of 
Mercia, circ. 800-810, now in the British Museum, and the 
seal of Edgar, King of England, 959-975, preserved at 
Paris, are evidence sufficient that the seal was used in the 
times of the Anglo-Saxon kings ; though, with these ex- 
exceptions, no other evidences are forthcoming. It is not 
until the reign of Edward the Confessor—1043-1066— 
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that the long unbroken series of the great seals com- 
mences, ranging from the date a. p. 1053, upon a charter 
preserved in the British Museum, to the year 1878, when 
the great seal now in use was laid before Her Majesty 
and formally approved. 

A very interesting question arises in our examination of 
these seals ; and that is, to what extent we may regard 
the effigies of the King upon the face of the seals as 
portraits. It is well known that distinct portraiture was 
not attempted upon the English coinage until the reign of 
Henry VII. In the year 1504 the portrait of the King, in 
profile, was stamped upon all the larger silver pieces 
issued from the Mint, instead of the conventional bust 
facing which previously appeared, or the equally conven- 
tional profiles upon coins of Stephen ; but there is good 
reason to believe that, from the very first, the likeness of 
the sovereign was, with more or less accuracy, introduced 


in marked contrast with almost every other figure, both 
English and Norman, is represented with hair both on 
chin and upper lip. Ruding describes and pictures 
thirty-eight coins of this King ; the face is bearded in 
seventeen ; one—No. 25 of Ruding—seen full face, has 
mustache, and, upon the great seal, ‘‘a picked beard.” 
As above remarked, until the time of Henry VIL, the 
bust of the scvereign upon the coins was treated con- 
ventionally ; und, in very few instances, except in those 
we have mentioned, is there any indication of a beard. 
We may add that the biographer of Edward, quoted by 
William of Malmesbury, and referred to by Freeman, 
describes the Confessor as capillis et barbd canitie insignis 
lacted. It is characteristic of Edward that he should 
have caused himself to be represented on both sides of 
his seal, enthroned, in the same peaceful guise. After his 
time, with certain noticeable exceptions, the sovereign 
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upon the great seal. Thus, the face of the King, a pro- 
file to the left, upon the seal of Offa, has the unmistaka- 
ble character of a portrait. As Mr. Wyon writes : ‘‘ Al- 
though the execution is rude, the features are of a noble, 
if of a somewhat pensive and melancholy, cast, not 
unworthy of the sovereign who did so much to consoli- 
date the Heptarchy into a Monarchy; and who was 
widely respected on the Continent as the friend of 
Charlemagne and Alcuin. As the late Sir Frederick 
Madden remarked, the expression of the features might 
fairly bear out. the description of his anonymous bio- 
grapher—elegans corpore, eloquens sermone, acie perspicar 
oculorum.”” 

It is clear that the face of the King upon the seal of 
Edward the Confessor is, ‘also, intended for a portrait ; 
the large nose, the pointed beard, and the long mus- 
tache, are too distinctive to be ‘‘ conventional,” especially 
when we find that upon the Bayeux Tapestry, Edward, 


appears upon one side of the seal enthroned, and upon 
the other side is seen on horseback, generally armed, as 
chief of the military or naval forces of the kingdom ; the 
only departures from this design appear on the second 
seal of Queen Anne, which bears on the counterseal the 
figure of Britannia ; and the two absurd great seals en- 
grayed during the Commonwealth, which, with extraor- 
dinary minuteness of detail, represent, on the one side, 
the House of Commons in session, and on the other a 
map of England, Wales and Ireland. On the Conqueror’s 
seals the figure presents that peculiarity of form which, as 
historians gravely inform us, while William was at war 
for the recovery of the Vexin, gave occasion for an un- 
seemly jest on the part of Philip of France. Angered by 
the insult, the English King devastated the country, and 
captured the stronghold of Mantes, where his horse, 
treading among burning embers, plunged and threw him 
with fatal force against the pommel of his saddle. 
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“ “GOOD GOD!’ WAS ALL HE COULD GASP, AT THE SIGHT THAT MET HIS HORRIFIED GAZE— RUBY SLEEPING PEACEFULLY STILL 
IN THE VERY JAWS OF DESTRUCTION, FOR BY HER SIDE CROUCHED AN ENORMOUS LEOPARD.” 


THE BABY’S BEDFELLOW. 


By F. 


“ Wuat’s the racket now, Hilburn ?” 

The speaker was a bright-haired young Englishman, no 
other than the Right Honorable Henry Montagu, Earl of 
Glendale ; his companion, some years his senior, the Rev. 
Gervais Hilburn, was traveling with him in the capacity 
of tutor ; their present occupation, sleeping ; prospective 
occupation, shooting big game on the Western prairies ; 
locality,.a Pullman palace car, last on a train just steaming 
into the Union Depot at Cincinnati. 

‘*What’s the racket now, Hilburn ?” 

The question was repeated. 


“*John P. 
Robinson he 
Is getting aboard his menagerie,’ ” 


said the conductor, laughing. 
moment, and heard the inquiry. 
“T don’t feel any wiser,” said the Englishman, opening 
his blue eyes lazily and yawning. 
Vol. XXVI.. No. 2—16. 


He was passing at the 


GwILr. 

‘*Tt’s John Robinson’s circus people and tneir animals. 
They go with us as far as St. Louis, Missouri, and then 
out to Fort Scott, Kansas,” explained the conductor, and 
passed on. 

“It’s funny the way all the train hands joke with you 
in this country,” said the young nobleman, laughing ; and 
waking up suddenly with all a boy’s interest at the men- 
tion of a circus, Lord Glendale, who was not yet twenty, 
cried : ‘‘Come along, Hilburn, and let’s have a look at 
the animals. These American railway journeys are 


| deadly long.” 


There was some reason in his lordship’s plaint, con- 
sidering his longest trips hitherto—traversing the entire 
length of England and Scotland—had been done in a day, 
whereas his present journey from Montreal to St. Louis 
consumed four times that amount of time. 

The animals proved well worthy of a minute inspection. 
A fine, fat Bengal tiger, owning a temper not to be trifled 
with, a lion of lordly mien, and a magnificent leopard, ° 
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might be said to be the crowning features of the show, at- 
tracting universal attention. 

‘“‘That’s a pretty fellow,” remarked Glendale to his 
tutor, looking at the leopard with especial admiration. 
‘Isn't it a fervid gaze he gives us ? 

“©There’s a crest upon his head, 


His eyes are like the diamond brizht, 
While mine are dull as lead.’” 


‘* What are you after now ?” asked Hilburn, amused at 
the lad’s nonsense, to which he was, however, pretty well 
accustomed. : 

“‘T’m not going to let that Yankee conductor quote all 
the poetry,” was the retort. ‘But I say, Hilburn, just 
look at him again, with his poet’s eye ‘in a fine frenzy 
rolling’; he’s the loveliest leopard this side of Africa.” 

‘‘ Jaws that a crocodile might well envy ; one wouldn’t 
care to come to close quarters with him,” said Hilburn. 

‘Well, our train’s about starting,” exclaimed the earl, 
again addressing the leopard, ‘‘so I must leave thee, my 


fair one. 
“©oTis hard to part—but ah, how bitter! 
) To court a girl, and not to git her.’ 


I salute you,” kissing his hand toward the iron cage, and 
following Hilburn back to the carriage. 

‘You needn’t be so powerfully affected,” observed 
Hilburn, as they resumed their places in the car, ‘for 
you are going on as far as St. Louis together.” 

But Lord Glendale was now absorbed in a new interest. 

During their temporary absence from the car the com- 
partment opposite, which had been unoccupied, was now 
piled with the usual incumbrances incident to travelers 
who intend passing the night on the train, and two per- 
sons luxuriously reclined on the cushions. At the young- 
est of these, a very young lady of surpassing beauty, 
Lord Glendale was making eyes with all his might. 

‘‘Look here, my dear fellow,” said Hilburn, leaning 
over and speaking in a serious undertone; ‘you know 
I’m responsible for your good behavior, and if you intend 
getting into a scrape with that little beauty yonder, I'll 
telegraph immediately to your father to recall you.” 

“‘She can’t stand these killing glances much longer,” 
rejoined his fractious charge, with a low laugh. 

‘Did one ever see such a boy!” exclaimed Hilburn, 

‘‘Did one ever see such a girl!” cried his lordship, en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘ What’ll you bet, now, that in five min- 
utes I don't kiss her ?” 

‘She'll scream.” 

“Not a bit of it. Here goes.” And stepping across 
the car, the young man slipped into a seat beside the ob- 
ject of his pascion, and in five minutes was master of the 
situation, and his lady’s heart. 

For, to state the plain truth, all children adored Glen- 
dale, and this little beauty had not yet reached the 
mature age of four. How he managed to make out baby 
language was a mystery to Hilburn, who still looked on 
in amazement at these infantile conquests. Now his new 
mistress was sitting on his knee, her long, golden curls 
sweeping his shoulder as she leaned against him, impart- 
ing to him her views about ‘‘the toot, toot that runned 
away fizzing from the big cat in the cage.” 

“She means the engine is running away from the 
leopard,” Glendale interpreted to Hilburn. 

The rest of the day, to the other passengers, was cer- 
tainly enlivened by the presence of these two, whose 
comical conversation was varied by games, whilst when- 
ever the train stopped at a depot for any length of time, 
Ruby (so was named this gem of Babyland) promenaded 
the platform perched on the stalwart shoulders of the 
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young Engiish peer. From this elevated social position 
she regarded the world around her with smiling content. 

Hilburn, who kept both in view, did not know which 
was most pleased with the circus, the lord or the lady, 
for they lost no opportunity that occurred of inspecting 
the animals. 

‘* She’s such a plucky little thing,” Lord Glendale told 
Hilburn. ‘‘She wanted to stroke the leopard with that 
morsel of a hand.” 

“© A toothsome morsel for the brute,” said Hilburn, 
grimly. 

Nevertheless, he, too, was attracted by the little one’s 
great beauty and winning ways, and gathered up quite 
gratefully any small crumbs of attention she vouchsafed 
him, when she. could spare a moment from Lord Glen- 
dale. 

When the lights were turned on at night the tiny head 
drowsily leaned against his breast, but, with a child’s 
hatred to be put to bed, the drooping eyes still essayed 
to raise their heavy lids. The nurse, under whose care 
she was traveling, coaxed in vain. She feared the gentle- 
man must be tired. Lord Glendale was good - nature 
itself. 

“Come, Ruby,” he said, persuasively, ‘‘ I'll give you 
candy enough to-morrow to keep you in bed a week if 
you'll go now.” : 

‘*Want more,” was Ruby’s reply. 

“Short but sweet,” observed Hilburn. 

**You don’t understand this atom of refinement. That 
is not what she means at all,” said Lord Glendale, with 
scorn, ‘‘And, Ruby,” he went on, in dulcet tones, ‘Till 
love you all through the night.” 

Ruby considered a while. 

‘‘Love me up to ceilin’?” she presently inquired. 

“That I will, my gem.” 

‘El,” cried Ruby, suddenly throwing away all re- 
serve, and her arms at the same time hugging him 
tightly, ‘J love oo up to the sky.” 

“She’s beaten -ou now,” said Hilburn, laughing. 
“You can’t aspire higher, my lord.” 

The pair parted with mutual caresses, and a promise 
from Glendale to look into her berth before he himself 
retired for the night. 4 

Little reckoned he what a‘sight would greet his eyes 
when he kept his fateful promise. 

Two hours later both young men looked at their 
watches, shook their heads sadly, wishing it were later, : 
and spoke of turning in. At that moment a loud crash 
made the car shiver like an aspen leaf, and then sud- 
denly stop. A wild clamor arose outside. There was a 
stampede for the door to discover the cause and extent of 
the accident. 

Baby Ruby still sweetly slept. Hilburn and his com- 
panion found themselves in the midst of a wild commo- 
tion—circus men and depot officials running frantically 
about, shouting a warning. The crash was caused by a 
flat car which flew the track, followed by others, and 
ran into a freight train on a side track, demolishing two 
or three cars and killing a canvasman. In the smashup 
some of the iron cages on the flat cars were broken, 
and—the animals were loose! 

Lord Glendale’s blood was up. This was hunting big 
game, indeed! He plunged joyfully into the méée, fol- 
lowed by his tutor, and after more than two hours’ valor- 
ous work the animals were recaptured. ? 

“All safe, Hilburn !” cried our young Lord Glendale. 

His cap was gone, his fair hair in mad disorder, his 
blue eyes flashing ; but he looked as if he had thoroughly 
enjoyed himsel. 
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He sprang with light, quick footsteps up the Pullman 
platform, calling to his tutor to wait a minute whilst he 
got a hat; he ‘‘ was bound not to miss any fun going.” 

Fun, indeed! It was waiting for him with a venge- 
ance. 

The car was empty, and seizing his hat, which hung 
on the rack, he was leaving as hurriedly as he entered, 
when he suddenly remembered his seven hours’ little 
sweetheart and his promise. = 

Something was moving behind the curtains of her 
sleeping-berth ; not her nurse—he had just met her ont- 
side. Ruby must be awake and frightened, perhaps. 
With his own wiusome smile he drew aside the curtains 
a little and looked within. 

The smile flew into sudden pallor, the blood fled to his 
heart. 

**Good God !’ was all he could gasp at the sight that 
met his horrified gaze—Ruby sleeping peacefully still in 
the very jaws of destruction, for by her side crouched an 
enormous leopard—no other than he of his morning's 
jest. 

For one moment all the courage of race was beaten 
down by an overwhelming sense of terror at the little 
girl’s supreme peril ; the next, he clapped his hand to 
his breast and aimed a revolver at those brilliant eyes. 
A second later the leopard lay upon the floor of the car 
in his last struggle, and Ruby, unconscious of her strange 
bedfellow, by the mercy of God still slept on. 

* * * 


* * * 


When Hilburn told the story in England at a later 
date, Lord Glendale gracefully turned the conversation 
with his unfailing fun. ‘ 

‘Ah, but it was then I got the best of old Hilburn. 
He hated me to wear that revolver, and declared it was 
preposterous to think one couldn’t travel in America 
without one. But as for me, I remembered the story of 
the miner of the Red Gulch: ‘Mebbe you won't want 
a revolver often around these diggin’s, but when you do 
want one, you want it powerful bad.’” 


THE DIAMOND BRACELETS. 
By CHARLES HERVEY. 


Mrs. Morton Dewssrry has been for the last ten 
years, and is still, a prominent feature in a certain class 
of London society. Not on account of her personal at- 
tractions, for she is well on the shady side of forty, and 
dumpy im figure. Nor because she has any claim to 
patrician descent: all that is known of her antecedents, 
previous to her marriage with the junior partner of the 
city firm of Isaacson & Dewsbury, being the uncontra- 
dicted rumor that she originally bore the name of Miggs. 
Notwithstanding these evident drawbacks, however, she 
has succeeded in attaining the one object of her ambition 
—notoriety. And this not by any intellectual acuteness 
of her own—for a vainer or more frivolous creature never 
existed— but simply owing to the paternal foresight of 
the departed Miggs, who, whatever his calling may have 
been, had contrived to extract from it a fortune of three 
hundred thousand pounds, every penny of which was left 
by him at his daughter's disposal. 

Morton Dewsbury, with whose firm the old gentleman 
had ‘had frequent dealings, was shrewd enough to offer 
his services to. the heiress for the advantageous invyest- 
ment of her money ; and in little more than a year after 
her father’s death the announcement of their approach- 
ing union surprised nobody. The lease of a huge, bar- 
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rack-like mansion in Mayfair having been purchased, the 
‘‘happy pair ” established themselves in their new abode. 
Before many months had elapsed, plenty of people were 
found willing to overlook the fact of their being par- 
venus, and perfectly ready to partake, without the slight- 
est compunction, of dinners served up by one of the first 
chefs in London. 

Eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, as all the world 
knows, was the Jubilee year, and London became for the 
time being cosmopolitan. Foreign potentates of every 
grade flocked thither with one accord, leaving their sub- 
jects for the nonce to take care of themselves, In order 
to compete with the innumerable festivities, public and 
private, the theatres put forth attractive programmes. 
Among others, the Italian Opera—whether with the aid of 
Patti or Albani is now immaterial—announced an extra 
night, on which occasion many of the illustrious visitors 
had signified their intention of being present. Mrs. Mor- 
ton Dewsbury was the last woman in the world to let 
slip such an opportunity of seeing and being seen, and by 
her directions a centre box on the grand tier was secured 
for the evening in question. ; 

“T shall wear my diamonds to-night, Morton,” she 
said to her husband, while they were dawdling over a 
téte-d-téle break fast. 

“Tf you take my advice,” replied Mr. Dewsbury, put- 
ting down the Times, ‘‘ you will do nothing of the kind. 
Why, you would be stared at by the whole house !” 

‘* Well,” she retorted, petulantly, ‘‘ what does that 
matter? There is no use whatever in having pretty 
things if they are never seen. At all events, I shall 
wear the bracelets.” 

This compromise appearing to satisfy her liege lord, 
the latter resumed his reading, while the lady retired to 
meditate on the selection of a toilet. 

On their arrival at the theatre, shortly after the rising 
of the curtain, scarcely a seat was vacant. From their 
‘‘coigne of vantage ” they at once discovered that one of 
the stage boxes was occupied by the Princess de 
and her suite, and the other by a group of Oriental dig- 
nitaries in their national costume, and resplendent with 
jewels. A second glance round the house agreeably con- 
vinced Mrs. Morton Dewsbury, from the opera - glasses 
directed toward her box, that her two bracelets, exactly 
alike, the centre-piece of each of which was a magnificent 
diamond surrounded by smaller stones, attracted general 
notice ; so that the good lady was in a state of pleasur- 
able excitement and gratified vanity. 

Her crowning triumph, however, was yet tocome. A 
few minutes after the termination of the first act, the 
door of her box was opened to give admittance to an 
irreproachably attired visitor, whom neither Mrs. Dews- 
bury nor her husband recollected to have scen before. 

“T have to apologize, madame,” said the stranger, 
with a slight foreign accent, ‘for this unauthorized in- 
trusion ; but I come as an ambassador, and these are my 
credentials,” handing to the Indy, as he spoke, a card, on 
was which inscribed : 


“Te Comte de Lansberg. 
Chambellun de 8. A. sérénissime la Prineesse d ———” 


‘My errand,” he continued, ‘ will doubtless appear to 
you avery singular one, but I trust to your indulgence 
to excuse the infraction of etiquette of which Iam un- 
avoidably guilty. My august mistress, who is sitting 
yonder ’’— here he pointed to the stage box —‘‘ is passion- 
ately fond of diamonds, and for the last hour has been so 
struck by the brilliancy of those you are wearing, that 
she has commissioned me to solicit the fayor of beine 
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allowed to examine them more “closely. May I entreat He had not been long gone, when Percy Warrington, 
your permission to gratify the princess by intrusting to | a young clerk of the Foreign Office, and a frequent vis- 
me one bracelet, which shall be safely returned to you ?” | itor at the house in Mayfair, entered the box, and was 


4p 
be 


edema tate. 


Fat 


oe 
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Intensely flattered by this courteously worded request, | naturally regaled with a full account of what had hap- 
Mrs. Morton Dewsbury at once unclasped the ornament, | pened, accompanied by a somewhat ostentatious display 
and, with a gracious smile, delivered it to the count, who, | of the stranger’s card. 
with reiterated apologies, withdrew, ‘* Ah, Lansberg,” he said, after glancing at the address. 
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“IT know him ; he is an honorary member of my club, 


and a capital old fellow into ti bargain.” 

“Not old,” corrected Mrs. Dewsbury. 
thirty to forty at most, I should imagine.” 

‘‘He would be charmed t> hear you say so,” replied 
Percy. ‘‘ Why, my dear Mrs. Dewsbury, Lansberg is sixty 
if he is a day. Besides, his English is a ‘caution’ !” 

“And this fellow, barring a touch of accent, spoke as 
well as you or I do,” said Morton, fidgeting angrily on 
his chair. ‘‘ But I should know him again among & thou- 
sand, and when I—— 

“Stay,” suddenly interrupted the young man ; “I will 
make sure of one thing, at all events.” 

And, without further explanation on his part, he left 
the box, but reappeared in a few minutes with an un- 
usually serious air. 

“T’m afraid it is a bad business,’ he said. 


“Five - and - 


“T have 


interview with the inspector on duty, who had held out 
some hope of recovering the stolen bracelet, but was 
clearly of opinion that the robbery had been premedi- 
tated, and that more than one person was concerned 
in the affair. 

‘IT told him the whole story, and gave him a full de- 
scription of the stonesand mounting,” pursued Mr. Dews- 
bury, ‘‘and he noted down every particular, and promised 
that one of the cleverest detectives in the force should 
devote himself exclusively to the case. I instructed him, 
of course, to spare no expense, and it was agreed that he 
should let me know the result to-morrow evening.” 

They were still conversing, when a ring was heard at 
the door, and a servant presently announced ‘‘ Mr. Bur- 
tenshaw,” from Scotland Yard, followed by the entrance 
of a short, wiry-looking personage, with sbarp, peering 
eyes and a closely cropped head, 
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been questioning the boxkeeper round the corner, who 
Positively declares that no one has come out of the stage- 
box since the performance began.” 

“That settles the matter,” said Dewsbury. ‘I shall go 
at once to Scotland Yard, and set the police at work. I 
suppose,” he added, addressing his wife, ‘‘ you have no 
wish to remain here any longer ?” 

‘Oh, no,” answered poor Mrs. Dewsbury, whose spirits 
during the last quarter of an hour had sunk down to zero. 
“But you forget that the carriage is only ordered at 
eleven.” 

“That needn’t hinder you in the least,” interposed the 
good-natured Percy Warrington, ‘‘if for once in a way 
you will accept my escort in a modest ‘ four-wheeler.’ 
Shall I have one called ?” 

“IT shall be very glad,” she replied, taking her hus- 
band’s arm; ‘‘for this annoying occurrence has quite 


upset me.” 
Tpon returning home, Morton related to his wife his 


* * * * 


“The detective, no doubt,” thought Morton, as he 
courteously returned the newcomer’s salutation, and re- 
quested him to be seated. 

“T have taken the liberty to call, sir,” began Mr. Bur- 
tenshaw, ‘‘about your good lady’s bracelet. I always like 
in these matters to get my information first-hand ; it saves 
a deal of trouble, and when I can put this and that to- 
gether, a trifle sometimes makes all the difference.” 

“True,” assented Morton; ‘‘but I scarcely see what 
particulars I can give you, beyond those your inspector 
knows already.” 

‘‘That’s just where you’re wrong, sir, if you will excuse 
my saying so,” replied Mr. Burtenshaw. ‘‘ When I took 
the office, and got the heads of the story from my chief, 
there was one point in it which struck me as being the 
keystone of the whole affair. From what I gather, there 
is a second bracelet exactly similar to tne one we are on 
the lookout for. Now, if I could only see that for a 
moment, it would help me more than all the descrip- 
tions in the world.” 
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‘Nothing easier,” said Dewsbury. ‘‘ My wife has it on 
her arm still, and you can examine it as long as you 
please.” 

“ Certainly,” chimed in the lady, who by this time had 
partially recovered her usual cheerfulness. 

Unfastening the desired object, she handed it to the 
detective, who inspected it minutely, but with an evi- 
dently disappointed air. 

“The stones are wonderfully fine,” he muttered, half 
aloud ; ‘especially the centre one ; but the design of the 
setting might be more original, instead of what we call 
the regulation pattern. It would bo next to impossible, 
except for the diamonds, to distinguish a bracelet like 
this from a dozen others, unless we could light on the 
exact fellow to it ; and to do that, we must have this one 
in our hands for a few days. It is our only chance.” 

Do you mean to say,” inquired Morton, who had 
everheard the colloquy, ‘‘ that one would enable you to 
discover the other ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Burtenshaw, in a confi- 
dent tone, ‘All we require is the test of comparison, and 
if the lady doesn’t object-——” 

“Not in the least,” said Mrs. Dewsbury, after a mo- 
ment’s consultation with her husband. ‘‘It will be as 
safe with you as with me.” 

* Safer, perhaps,” observed the detective, carefully de- 
positing the case containing the bracelet in his breast- 
pocket, and taking up his hat to depart. ‘If the other is 
where I strongly suspect it ought to be, you will see 
them both again before the week is out.” 

On the following evening, punctual to his sppointment, 
the inspector arrived, and produced a copy of tlie hand- 
bill, which had been widely circulated throughout the 
city, offering a reward of five hundred pounds for the 
recovery of the stolen bracelet. 

‘We can do no more at present,” he said, ‘‘ until we 
receive our reports ; but no time has been lost, and I am 
inclined to think we are on the right track. It is per- 
fectly clear to me that we have to deal with accomplished 
swindlers, clever enough to assume any disguise without 
fear of detection. It was well known that the princess 
intended to be present at last night’s performance, and 
they, doubtless, laid their plans accordingly, contriving 
as @ necessary precaution, and probably by the aid of a 
light-fingered confederate, to obtain possession of the 
cardcase of one of her suite. This done, they had only 
to select their victim ; ‘‘ and as your diamonds, madam,” 
he added, turning to Mrs. Dewsbury, “‘ were, by all ac- 
counts, more conspicuous by their brilliancy than any in 
the house, it is not surprising that they should have 
given you the preference. However, I hope to have them 
yet, for the man I have put on the job is a sharp fellow, 
and knows his business.” 

«‘ Yes,” remarked Mr. Dewsbury, “he seems intelligent 
enough.” 

The inspector looked puzzled. 

*©You have seen Duckett, then ?” he asked. 

“‘ Duckett ? No, but Burtenshaw. You sent him here 
last night, half an hour after I had left you.”, 

‘* My dear sir,” replied the official, ‘‘ we are playing at 
cross-purposes. I never sent any one, and there is no 
such person as Burtenshaw in Scotland Yard.” 

“Oh, you must know him,” persisted Morton, ‘A 
little man, with very short hair and remarkably keen 
eyes.” 

“Never saw or heard of him in my life,” was the un- 
expected answer. ‘What did he come for ?” 

‘‘He wanted to see the other bracelet,” interposed 
Mrs, Dewsbury, ‘and said it was a pity he couldn’t take 
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it with him for a few days to compare it with the one 
that was stolen. So, as I believed he came from you, I 
let him have it. : 

“The deuce you did!’ exclaimed the inspector, for- 
getting his habitual politeness in his indignation at the 
trick played on him. ‘‘Then, madam, I am afraid the 
game is up. As long as these rascals had only one of the 
bracelets in their hands, there was always the chance that 
it might have remained intact, or that an accomplice, 
tempted by the high reward offered, might have ‘split’ 
on the others. But, now that they have got both, I 
wouldn’t mind wagering that the gold is already in the 
melting-pot, and the diamonds are on their way to Ant- 
werp or Amsterdam.” 

Apparently, the wager would have been a safe one; 
for, although a considerable time has elapsed since the 
gala night at the opera, Mrs. Morton Dewsbury has never 
heard any further tidings of the purloined bracelets. 
And as Mr. Duckett pithily observed, when the pros and 
cons of the case were laid before him, it is ‘‘all Lom- 
bard Street to a China orange” that she never will. 


A SUMMER EVENING, 
By AstLey H. BALDWIN. 
THERE is a mellowed radiance in the sky, 
A soft, pale-amber tint, whose glory seems 
In liquid gold to bathe the Summer eve 
Ero its bright splendor fade in sombre night. 
Calm is the air, searee rustle the still leaves 
Of heavy green; the while on noiseless wing 
The stealthy bat circles in flights around, 
Away from shelt’ring ivy. 
Rises slow 
Behind the wooded hill the erescent moon, 
A sweet, pure opal set in velvet blue, 
Night’s beauteous harbinger, fair silver queen, 
With her attendant stars. 
And, as she shines, 
Pours forth the nightingale his tuneful song 
From yonder hawthorn-brake; the sheepbell sounds 
With tinkling musie from the farm-side fold; 
Couched ‘mid the buttereups the sweet-breathed kine, 
The milking done, contentedly repose, 
Fair Summer evening, when the closing flow’rs, 
Kissed by the dew, distill their odors rare, 
And tired souls, at rest from daily toil, 
Forget 2 while its turmoil and its strife! 


STRIKING A LIGHT. 
By Joun Mayer, I’. C. §, Erc. 

Tue operation known as ‘striking a light,” while it is 
one of the most familiar things of common life, has varied 
in a remarkable manner from age to age in the progress of 
mankind up to the present stage of civilization. In every 
form, however, it is accompanied with most interest- 
ing, if not even beautiful, phenomena, all of which are 
illustrative of very important principles in the sciences 
of chemistry and physics. Let us, in the first instance, 
note that method of ‘striking a light” which has be-' 
come quite universal amongst civilized nations during 
the last forty years or so; in short, let us strike a lucifer 
match, observe what takes place, and strive to explain 
the ‘*why and because ” of what we see, in the hope that 
what we incidentally learn ‘in this first part of our in- 
quiry may lead us to understand the scientific principles 
involved in some of the other and less familiar modes of 
obtaining more or less instantaneous light. 

In its most familiar form, a lucifer match is a square 
splint of soft yellow pine, 2} to 2: inches Jong and 1-10th 
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to 1-8th of an inch in thickness. It is tipped at one end 
with a small mass of somewhat hard material, whose 
eolor—blue, red, etc.—varies with the whim of the manu- 
facturer, or with that of the customer for whose wants 
and tastes he caters. If examined a little closely under a 
strong light, and more especially with the aid of a pocket 
lens, it is seen to contain small particles which have a 
glistening appearance. Although the material forming 
the club-shaped extremity of the match is usually almost 
entirely destitute of odor, yet, when gently rubbed 
against bodies which exert a definite resisting power, it 
emits a somewhat garlic-like odor, thus showing that a 
certain amount of chemical change has been effected. 
By employing a more decided foree—sharply rubbing 
the material against a rough surface, such as the sand- 
paper which is specially provided on the outside of the 
matchbor.—we find that the match at once bursts out 
into flame, in which both heat and light are developed in 
a very marked manner. By watching the flame closely 
st the earliest stage, it is just possible that we may notice 
a faint violet color in it. Of this more anon. Before the 
flame of the match-tip has ceased to dart forth, flame is 
also imparted to another material, which forms an im- 
portant constituent of our lucifer match; in this in- 
stance, however, there is no violent detonation or de- 
flagration, as in the first stage of the burning operation, 
and, instead, there is a quiet, steady and luminous flame, 
which is likewise soon imparted to the wood of the 
match-splint itself. It may be that the second stage 
through which the flame passes is accompanied with a 
blue coloration and a very decided smell, such as are 
familiar to us when we ignite common brimstone or sul- 
phur; but 8nowadays such phenomena are not usually 
observed in striking a match, inasmuch as sulphur—with 
which common lucifer matches were invariably coated 
for a short distance from the end—is no longer used in 
their manufacture, or, at all events, is used only to a very 
limited extent. 

Let us strike another match, and note very carefully 
the second and third stages in the progress of the flame, 
assuming, of course, that our experimental match has no 
yellow coating indicative of sulphur. In the second 
stage, more especially, the flame is very luminous and 
rather smoky, and as it passes into the third stage—that 
in which the wood becomes ignited—we shall very pro- 
bably notice that there is a clear liquid body on the sur- 
face of the wood, which is chased along the splint by the 
flame—sometimes, it may be, to a distance of one, one 
Tnd a half, or even two inches, before it is finally dissi- 
pated. 

Now, if we have carefully noted all these facts and phe- 
nomena, we are in a position to understand the science or 
philosophy that is involved in one of the most familiar 
acts of our daily life—namely, that of ‘striking a light.” 
It would be well, however, that we should also notice 
another very important fact in the production of an in- 
stantaneous light by the use of a lucifer match : it is, 
that the match may be lighted by the employment of 
percussion, or sudden compression, instead of friction. 
Every boy knows that he can ignite an ordinary lucifer 
match by laying it upon a hard, resisting body, such as a 
brick, a block of sandstone, an anvil, etc., and then strik- 
ing it sharply with a hammer ; or by laying it down ona 
dry pavement and then suddenly bringing the heel of his 
boot down upon it. Still, our explanation of the ‘‘ why 
and wherefore” of the production of light by striking a 
match may be all the better understood if we indicate 
one or two more illnstrative experiments. 

Let us take a small pellet of the chemical element 
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known as phosphorus, duly observing the precaution to 
have it made as dry as possible by simple pressure be- 
tween folds of blotting-paper. We lay it on an anvil ora 
smooth flagstone, and in close contact with it we lay a 
small crystal or fragment of chlorate of potash, and then 
we apply the sharp stroke of a hammer, the result being 
a very decided explosion, the violence of which will vary 
with the amount of material used. Instead of phos- 
phorus we may use a very small pinch of flowers of sul- 
phur, and by means of a wooden spatula, or bit of 
cardboard, make a mixture of it with a little pulverized 
chlorate of potash. By firmly rubbing or triturating 
this mixture in a strong porcelain or iron mortar we 
again get a more or less powerful detonation. In both 
cases the detonation is attended with flame. 

Phosphorus and sulphur are two of the most easily 
ignited substances in the whole range of the chemical 
elements ; but limiting our attention in the meantime to 
the former of these, we may mention one or two examples 
of the extreme facility with which we may generate light 
by its use: we shall not say ‘strike a light,” from the 
very fact that, in the experiments to be indicated, fric- 
tion, percussion and compression are absolutely un- 
necessary. If we lay a small pellet of carefully dried 
phosphorus on a plate or a brick, and then cover it with 
a few small crystals of iodine—which is another of the 
chemical elements, but not a combustible body—we shall 
find that the former almost instantaneously becomes ig- 
nited, and burns with a white, smoky flame. Again, if, 
by means of a deflagrating spoon we introduce a bit of 
dried phosphorus into a jar of chlorine gas, a similar 
kind of action ensues in a very brief space of time ; flame 
and wlite smoke are produced, as before. But it is not 
even necessary to use either of those powerful chemical 
elements, chlorine and iodine, in order to set phosphorus 
alight. A bit of dry phosphorus is distinctly luminous 
in the dark ; and if two or more sticks of dry phosphorus 
be permitted to remain in simple contact for a while, they 
will eventually burst into flame quite simultaneously, 
even at the normal temperature of the air ; and the action 
will be much more rapid if the phosphorus be exposed in 
the air to the influence of the direct rays of the sun. 
Furthermore, if we pour a few drops of a solution of 
phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon upon a sheet of blot- 
ting-paper, the following series of phenomena may be 
observed : The solvent liquid, owing to its remarkable 
volatility, will become dissipated in the course of a few 
seconds ; the phosphorus previously held in solution will 
then be seen as a thin white deposit on the paper; a 
faint white smoke, such as we are already familiar with, 
will begin to show itself ; and while we are looking at it 
the paper will become enveloped in avery smoky flame, 
and be left as a black, charred mass wherever it was pre- 
viously wetted with the phosphorus solution. 

All these resulis, which in imagination we have been 
observing, are duo to the operation of the force which 
has been called Chemical Affinity. In each of the two 
last-named cases the spontaneous ignition or combustion 
of the phosphorus is brought about by the chemical, 
action of the oxygen gas, which is the active ingredient 
of the air we breathe, and is due to the affinity or liking 
of the two elements for each other. The action, known 
in these two cases as oxidation, is slow at first, but as it 
progresses the heat gradually increases, and by-and-by it 
is raised sufficiently high to ignite the combustible ele- 
ment. And here we may state, as a general law, that 
whenever two or more bodies enter into chemical union, 
heat results, and it may, also, be attended with the eva- 
lution of light. Then there is the case of the phosphorus 
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and iodine. Each one of those bodies has . sort of 
chemical love for other, and they gradually act and re- 
act upon each other when they are brought into contact 
—heat, as before, being generated. In this instance, 
however, the heat which arises becomes so great that the 
remaining phosphorus bursts into flame, and burns at 
the expense of the atmo- 
spheric oxygen, while 
the remaining iodine 
passes rapidly away as a 
vapor, having a beauti- 
ful violet color, which is 
one of ite physical char- 
acteristics. Lastly, we 
have the case of the 
phosphorus in the jar of 
chlorine gas. These ele- 
ments are specially prone 
to unite when they wre 
brought v.iuhin the range 
of their chemical affinity, 
spontaneous ignition of 
the former being’ the 
physical result, and a 
definite compound ct the two elements being the chem- 
ical result. 

We have now arrived, I think, at that mental stage in 
which we can understand the philosophy of ‘strik- 
ing a light” by the use of a lucifer match. For the last 
forty years or so the rule almost universally observed in 
the manufacture of lucifer matches has been to employ 
phosphorus in the composition or mixture with which 
the ends are tipped ; and there is good reason for believ- 
ing that, although that remarkable chemical element had 
been discovered so far back as the year 1669, it was not 
used in the production of instantaneous lights as an arti- 
cle of commerce until about the year 1833. According to 
the late Professor Faraday, the first maker in England 
was John Walker, of Stockton-on-Tees. There were 
various methods known long prior to that year by which 
ready lights could be obtained, must of them being due 
to the progress made in chemical science ; however, for 
the present, we have got nothing to do with them. As we 
have already said. even very gentle friction will develop 
some chemical change in the match cumposition ; and by 
employing more decided energy we bring about ignition, 
which is at first very active. In this action we take ad- 
vantage of the phosphorus which is contained in the com- 
position, in which there is always at least one other 
essential ingredient— namely, some chemical compound 
which contains a large quantity of oxygen which may 
readily be pressed into service to maintain the combus- 
tion of the phosphorus. Of course there are other ma- 
terials, one of which— glue, or gum—is used as the 
adhesive substance to bind sll the solid bodies closely 
together. The highly oxidized chemical compound just 
referred to, which is generally used in the ignition com- 
position by the matck manufacturers of tL's country, is 
chlorate of potash, from which an abundant supply of 
oxygen may easily be obtained: by many of the Conti- 
ne.ital manufacturers, however, nitrate of potash (com- 
mon nitre or saltpetre). is used as the source of the oxy- 
gen necessary for maintaining the combustion when once 
it is started. That either of these substances is a ready 
source of that element may be easily demonstrated by 
throwing a tew crystals of it upon an incandescent coal- 
cinder or piece of wood-charcoal, most active combustion 
being the almost instantaneous result; and the faint 
violet color of the flame which is observed may be taken 
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as tolerably good evidence that some potassium com: 
pound is being used. In some instances peroxide of 
lead, or oxidized red lead, is used as the source of the 
oxygen, more especially for what are termed ‘‘silent 
matches "— so dear to the burglar’s heart. Besides the 
combustible material, the compound containing the sup- 
porter of combustion, and the gum, or glue, there is, not 
unfrequently, a coloring body used in making up the 
ignition mixture: it may be smalt, ultramarine, or Prus- 
sian-blue, or magenta, vermilion, Venetian-red, Persian- 
red, etc. But there are, also, the small, glistening parti- 
cles to which we referred in an early part of this paper. 
They are minute granules of ground glass, the function 
of which seem to be assisting the glue to give a firm 
body to the ignition mixture, aiding to protect the fine 
particles of phosphorus from the influence of the oxygen 
in the air, and aiding to generate a higher temperature 
than there would otherwise be. The result last referred 
to is, probably, due to the formation of new compounds 
with the potash or other mineral base that may be pres- 
ent in the mixture. In many instances manufacturers use 
other ingredients in making up their respective ignition 
mixtures, some of which are additional oxidizing com- 
pounds, others supplying carbon in a fine state of divi- 
sion, while others give bulk, vad only play a sort of 
mechanical function, instead of a chemical one. Whiting 
or ground chalk is an example of the class of substances 
last referred to. 

It is not necessary that we should enter into any de- 
tailed account of the exact quantities of the respective in- 
gredients used by different manufacturers of common 
lucifer matches, or of the mode in which the ignition 
mixture is prepared. Those are things which are gener- 
ally regarded as ‘“‘ trade secrets,” into which we have no 
need or inclination to pry ; and it is practically sufficient 
for us to know the important leading fact in the chem- 
istry of an ordinary lucifer match that the material from 
which the initial light or flame is obtained contains, as 
its essential constituents, phosphorus and some chemical 
compound which is rich in oxygen, and glue, gum, etc., 
to bind them together. It may be desirable, however, to 
make a few remarks in regard to the manner in which the 
phosphorus is dealt with in preparing the inflammable 
composition, as, also, in regard to the anantity used. 
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Assuming that glue is the binding substance used, it is 
first dissolved in water to the consistency of a thin 
syrup, which is raised to a temperature of from 140° to 
150° of Fahrenheit, when the phosphorus (which very soon 
melts) is gradually added in the reqnisite quantity, tue 
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mixturo being stirred the while until a perfectly uniform 
émulsion is obtained. The other ingredients, previously 
reduced to fine powder, are added in successive quanti- 
ties, and carefully mixed until a uniform pasty mass 
results. One of the directions in which improvement has 
been carried in recent years is the reduction of the 
amount of phosphorus used to the lowest possible mini- 
mum. Of sourse, from its great inflammability, phos- 
phorus is rather a dangerous substance to deal with, and 
hence it is very undesirable that it should be used in ex- 
cessively large quantities in making the match-tipping 
mixture. On the other hand, too small a proportion may 
be used, although there is less likelihood of erring in 
that direction. If, as in the manufacture of gunpowder— 
which is likewise a mere mechanical mixture, and not a 
definite chemical compound—the essential ingredients of 
the inflammable composition could be proportioned in 
such quantities as would agree with the doctrine of chemi- 
cal equivalents, a tolerable approach to perfection in this 
important chemical art would be attained. Again, it is of 
vhe utmost importance that the phosphorus should be 
zot into as fine a state of division as possible. By reduc- 
ing it to an infinitesimally minute state of subdivision, 
the utmost ecor ,my in the manufacture is obtained, and 
then there is a tolerable 
certainty of it being im- 
possible to commence fric- 
tion at any portion of the 
match-tip without finding 
particles of the combus- 
tible material, phosphorus, 
in (practically) absolute 
contact with the oxgen-sup- 
plying compound. Now, 
the most minutely divided 
phosphorus that we know 
of is that which is prepared 
ty dissolving ordinary 
phosphorus in bisulphide 
of carbon, a process already 
referred to; and by using 
that substance, prepared in 
the way just mentioned, it is 
possible, according to the results of investigations made 
some years ago, to reduce the proportion of phosphorus 
to 1-30th of that which was then in common use. In 
recent years, however, much improvement has been 
made in the manufacture of lucifers, without, I believe, 
that process of obtaining molecular subdivision of the 
phosphorus being resorted to. In a recipe given by a 
well-known German chemist some years ago, I find the 
proportion of phosphorus set down as 4-27ths of the 
weight of the whole ignition mixture. In another in- 
stance it forms 3-24tus, or 1-8th of the whole; in a third 
there are 8 parts of phossiorus in 77 4 parts of the igni- 
tion mixture, or, rather, more than 1-10th of the whole ; 
and it has recently been stated that the best proportion 
is from 1-10th to 1-12th of phosphorus. Some idea of 
the average quantity preseat in the ignition mixture of a 
single match may be formed when we mention that, ac- 
cording to Professor A. W. Hofmann, the annual con- 
sumption of phosphorve in a Bohemian match factory, 
some years ago, was 6} cwt. of phosphorus for 200,000 
boxes, each containing 5,000 matches. According to M. 
Hochstitter, of Langen, 15 grammes of the ignition mix- 
ture, containing 7 per cent. of phosphorus, suffice for 
the coating or tipping of 1,000 matches ; and according 
to M. Pollah, 31 grammes of a mixture with the same 
percentage of phosphorus are required for the same 
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number of matches. The discrepancy shown in these 
quantities is quite intelligible when we remember that 
the matches made by different manufacturers may vary 
in size very much. Lastly, we may mention that a very 
eminent authority on the pruduction, properties and uses 
of phosphorus, Dr. Anton von Schrotter, of Vienna, cal- 
culates that 1,200 tons of that substance are consumed 
annually, almost the whole of which is employed in the 
match trade, the total supply being furnished by two 
establishments—namely, those of Albright & Wilson, of 
Oldbury, near Birmingham, and Coignet & Son, of 
Lyons. 

Havirg got this highly inflammable mixture ignited . 
we must now look for a brief space at the next stage of 
the operation of ‘‘ striking a light "— namely, the ignition 
of the material which forms the intermediary or inter- 
nuncio between the more and the less combustible 
bodies, and which eventually imparts flame to the splint 
of wood. For a good many years after phosphorus 
matches came into general use, the inflammable sub- 
stance employed as the fire- conductor was sulphur, 
which has already been referred to as being very easily 
ignited. Into this substance, in the molten condition, 
bundles of the splints were dipped to a depth of rather 
more than a quarter c! an 
inch, so as to give the wead 
a thin coating of that body. 
But burning sulphur gene- 
rates & gaseous compound 
which possesses a very ob- 
jectionable smell, and with 
the view of getting rid of 
that disagreeable result of 
‘striking a light,” a very 
great improvement was 
effected, in the year 1861, 
by Mr. R. M. Letchford, a 
well-known London manu- 
facturer of lucifer matches. 
Various manufacturers had 
endeavored to avoid, as far 
as possible, the use of sul- 
phur for the purpose of 
communicating to the wood the combustion commenced 
in the ignition composition, by replacing that substance 
by wax or stearic acid, which could only be used, however, 
for the higher-priced matches. But by Mr. Letchford’s 
process it was rendered possible to use a substance which 
has since become very cheap, and which is now almost 
exclusively used in this country instead of sulphur. The 
material in question is solid paraffine, or paraffine oil ; but 
I believe that the kind of paraffine which is used is the 
ordinary ‘‘paraffine scale” of commerce, a substance 
which can be had in any desired quantity, at a price 
which is fabulously cheap when we consider that the first 
specimen of paraffine publicly exhibited dates no fur- 
ther back than the Great Exhibition of 1851. Its price 
is now only 6 cents per pound, or quite as economical as 
sulphur. The solid paraffine is melted, and the ends of 
the matches, previously set a short distance apart in 
frames, are dipped into the liquid, which is very readily 
absorbed by the soft, dry splints, the ends of which have 
previously been heated. It was to this substance that we 
previously referred when we spoke of a clear liquid body 
running up the surface of the burning match-splint, for 
so long as the match remains at the ordinary temperature 
of the air, the paraffine, absorbed into the pores of the 
wood, remains practically invisible. It burns with great 
regularity, and without any objectionable smell. 
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Another improvement in the chemistry of lucifer 
matches, and one which dates further back than Leteh- 
ford’s patent process just referred to, was the substitu- 
tion of ‘‘amorphous” phosphorus for the common or 
‘‘vitreous ” variety, as it is sometimes called, and which 
was based upon a very remarkable discovery, made so 
far back as the year 1848. The “ allotropic”’ modifica- 
tion known as red or amorphous phosphorus, which had 
been observed to result when ordinary phosphorus was 
exposed to the action of heat under peculiar conditions, 
was most carefully investigated in that and subsequent 
years by Schrétter, of Vienna; and the result of his ex- 
periments and observations was that it possessed chemi- 
eal, physical and physiological properties vastly differ- 
ing from those which were known to belong to the 
ordinary variety of that element. The latter, when 
present in the ignition mixture, not only takes fire very 
readily by friction and percussion, and by a moderate 
elevation of temperature, but it is also soluble in some of 
the digestive secretions, and forms an irritant poison ; be- 
sides which it yields a vapor during the process of manu- 
facture which acts most detrimentally upon the health of 
the work-people if it is inhaled in any marked quantity. 
It was, in course of time, discovered that the red or 
amorphous phosphorus suffered no change in the air, 
even when exposed in it over long periods ; that it was 
absolutely incapable of ignition by friction, and there- 
fore portable without danger; that it possessed no taste 
or odor, and was insoluble in all liquids which dissolved 
ordinary phosphorus, and consequently not poisonous ; 
and that it required a very high temperature before it 
would ignite. Though it no longer possessed the ordi- 
nary properties of the phosphorus with which chemists 
had been so long familiar—namely, volatility, fusibility 
and inflammability at comparatively low temperatures— 
it was absolutely the same chemical element, but in a 
totally different physical condition. The distinguished 
Vienna chemist also showed that the amorphous variety 
might with great advantage be substituted for common 
phosphorus in the match manufacture. Scarcely had 
these and the other correlative facts been made known 
than attempts were successively made to turn them to 
account, for in the Great Exhibition of 1851, excellent 
lucifer matches were shown by Messrs. Dixon, Son & Co., 
of Manchester, the ignition mixture of which contained 
Schrotter’s phosphorus as its special ingredient ; but they 
never seemed to find favor with the public, and they 
soon disappeared entirely from the market. 

There was still an ardent hope, however, that amor- 
phous phosphorus would yet be used with success in 
making lucifer matches, and accordingly a patent was 
taken out very early in the history of that substance 
(1851) by Mr. Albright, of Birmingham, for a process by 
which it might be prepared on a large scale. Friction 
matches, themselves containing no phosphorus, but in- 
volving the use of that element in its amorphous con- 
dition, were made and sent into the market in the year 
1854, and in the following year they were shown in the 
Paris International Exhibition by no fewer than three 
firms, all of whom, however, were Continental manu- 
facturers. Considerable chemical interest attaches to 
these so-called ‘‘safety ” matches, and therefore they call 
for one or two remarks. Having some of them at hand, 
we take one and sharply draw the club-shaped tip over 
any ordinary rough surface, but we find that this attempt 
at ‘striking a light” is altogether futile ; and after using 
up several of the matches, we at last try one of those still 
remaining upon the sandpaper fixed on the box, when 
the desired light is obtained. How shall we explain this 


circumstance ? On making a chemical analysis of the 
ignition mixture on one of these matches, we find that its 
main ingredients are chlorate of potash and sulphide of 
antimony, with glue as the binding material. Now, a 
mixture of these two chemical compounds in certain pro- 
portions, and both in the form of dry powder, will de- 
tonate with great violence by using even a moderate 
amount of friction, and especially if struck sharply with a 
hammer ; but as the special ingredients of a match-tip- 
ping mixture, their power of chemically reacting upon 
each other is suspended by the presence of the glue. 
Then, again, if we carefully examine the sandpaper on 
the matchbox, we find that it is specially piupared, and 
that, in addition to the sand, there is a quantity of amor- 
phous phosphorus in admixture with black oxide of 
manganese, or sulphide of antimony, the binding ma- 
terial, again, being glue. Simple frictional contact of the 
match with the amorphous phosphorus rubler on the box 
easily and certainly induces ignition in the former, which 
is almost instantaneously communicated to the paraf- 
fine underneath the ignition mixture. These ‘‘ safety ”- 
matches, which ‘‘ only strike on the box,” have never 
got into general use in this country, notwithstand- 
ing their ‘‘safety" character and the non - poisonous 
quality of the phosphorus used in preparing the paste 
for the special friction surface. The ignition mixture 
of Swedish ‘‘ safety” matches has been found to contain 
chlorate and bichromate of potash, red lead, and sul- 
phide of antimony ; and with such matchés “striking a 
light” is easily effected on a surface prepared with 8 
parts of amorphous phosphorus and 9 parts of sulphide 
of antimony. , 

It is possible that in course of time the consideration 
of the question forming the main subject of the present 
paper—namely, the chemistry of a lucifer match—may no 
longer involve the function performed by phosphorus in 
the process of ‘‘ striking a light,” inasmuch as recent ex- 
perimental investigation has tended in the direction of 
dispensing with that element altogether. For that pur- 
pose various non-phosphoric ignition mixtures have been 
suggested, some of them being very complex in their 
composition. One mixture which is said to produce 
lucifer matches of good quality contains only chlorate of 
potash and hyposulphite of lead, bound together on the 
match-splint in the usual way ; but, in the meantime, 
there is no immediate prospect of phosphorus being 
superseded. 

Prior to phosphorus coming into use for the manufac- 
ture of lucifers, which is an event quite of our own time, 
there were in operation various other methods of “ strik- 
ing a light,” to which we must now briefly devote some 
consideration. One of the chemical matches which in 
historical order almost immediately preceded the true 
lucifer, was that known as the ‘‘ Congreve ” match, named 
after Sir William Congreve, the distingnished artillery 
officer. It was a flat wood splint, tipped with sulphur, 
upon which there was fixed a mixture of chlorate of 
potash (1 part) and black sulphide of antimony (2 
parts). Many of us have a vivid recollection of 
the ‘‘ Congreves,” for they were the first true friction 
matches. For the benefit of those who do not remember 
them, it may be stated that the act of striking a light by 
their aid was effected by vigorously and sharply drawing 
the match-tip between two pieces of sandpaper or emery- 
paper held firmly between the thumb and first finger. 
The philosophy of the process lay in the fact that the. 
sharp friction of the mixed potash and antimonial com. 
pounds generated heat enough to produce ignition, which 
was subsequently communicated to the sulphur, and 
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then to the wood splint. Immediately before the ‘‘Con- 
greves,” there were the ‘‘ Prometheans,” whose career 
was only short-lived. Their value as instantaneous lights 
was due to the circumstance that a mixture of chlorate of 
potash and sugar (a compound rich in carbon) at once de- 
flagrates if touched with a drop of strong sulphuric acid, 
owing to the liberation of a gaseous compound of chlo- 
rine and oxygen, which may be regarded as a supporter 
of combustion. These chemical matches consisted of a 
kind of paper cigarette, to which was fixed a small 
quantity of the sugar-and-chlorate composition, and in 
- which there was a small glass bead or globule containing 
sulphuric acid. The breaking of the latter, by compress- 
ing the match with a pair of pliers, or between the teeth, 
liberated the acid, which at once performed its chemical 
function. The ‘‘ Promethean ” was in the direct line of 
descent from another chemical match, one which seems 
to have been invented in Vienna (a city still famous for 
its connection with the match trade) as far back as the 
year 1812. It, also, was a sulphur-tipped wooden splint, 
and the ignition mixture with which it was covered was 
one consisting of sugar and chlorate of potash, the firing 
of which was effected by immersing the match-tip in 
strong sulphuric acid kept in a small vial, or absorbed 
into a quantity of asbestos. At or about the same time 
that matches of this kind were before the public—known 
as ‘‘oxymuriate” matches—phosphorus was, also, used 
in procuring instantaneous light. The method referred 
to was to fuse small quantities of phosphorus and sulphur 
together in a small glass test-tube immersed in hot water, 
and the tube was afterward closed with a cork; then, 
when a light was desired, a thin splint of wood was im- 
mersed in the fused mass and withdrawn, ignition being 
effected by the gentlest friction, even on the cork used to 
close the tube. This mode of ‘striking a light” is based 
upon the principle referred to in one of our former ex- 
periments, and much care requires to be taken by those 
who resort to it. : 

Not the least interesting method of obtaining an in- 
stantaneous light by chemical means was that illustrated 
dy the so-called ‘‘ philosophical lamp,’’ devised in the 
early part of the century by Dr. Johann Wolfgang Débe- 
teiner. It consists usually of a cylindrical glass vessel, 
about 6 inches high and 4 inches in diameter, in which, 
attached to the under surface of the movable metallic lid, 
there is hung a bell-shaped glass, which reaches rather 
more than half-way down, while there is hung inside it a 
mass of metallic zinc. Above, the bell-shaped glass be- 
comes tubulated, and, by a small tap, an opening can be 
effected between the tubed portion and the external at- 
mosphere. Now, by filling the glass vessel fully half-way 
up with water, and then introducing the bell-shaped 
glass, it is evident that, if the little tap is closed, the air 
in that gluss will be under a certain degree of pressure. 
Let the tap be opened, however, and the contained air 
will rush ont until the water rises to a uniform level both 
inside and outside the bell. If the water is now acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid, chemical action will be set up, 
the zinc liberating a quantity of hydrogen gas, which will 
accumulate in the bell ; and by turning on the small tap, 
that gas, hitherto under pressure, will rush out, and will 
burn if a light is applied to it. But instead of lighting it 
in that way, let us place a small mass of metallic plati- 
num, in its spongy condition, within a short distance of 
the escaping jet of hydrogen. Almost instantaneously 
the platinum sponge will begin to glow and become 
brilliantly incandescent, and the jet of hydrogen will 
then take fire and burn with its comparatively non- 
luminous flame. Following Débereiner’s instructions, 
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we have struck a physical light from certain apparently 
unpromising materials ; and, for the benefit of the unin- 
itiated, we shall now throw a little mental light upon the: 
process by which it was struck or obtained. Let it be ob- 
served, then, that spongy platinum has the peculiar 
power of abstracting oxygen gas from the air, and storing 
it up in its pores in & highly concentrated form. If that 
gas and hydrogen be brought within the range of their 
chemical affinities, union will ensue, with more or less 
energy. In this case, the hydrogen finds the oxygen in 
such a condition as to favor the immediate union of the 
two elements ; heat results from the chemical union, and 
very shortly it reaches the condition of bright, glowing 
incandescence which is necessary for the ignition of the 
still escaping jet of hydrogen gas. This lamp is even yet 
in occasional use on the lecture-table of the professional 
chemist, and it is a beautiful example of the applica- 
tion of science in our endeavors at ‘‘ striking a light” 
(See ent on page 248.) 

The use and value of the somewhat classical flint and 
steel in ‘striking a light” have long been known, al- 
though the practical employment of the process referred 
to is somewhat unfamiliar to the present generation. 
Every boy knows, however, that he can call forth at 
pleasure a brilliant shower of fiery sparks from a dry 
pavement of coarse sandstone or rough asphalt, provid- 
ing that his shoes or boots are well shod with iron or 
steel. Such showers are frequently seen when a power- 
ful horse vigorously sets his shoulders to the work of 
drawing a too-heavy load over slippery granite or whin 
paving-stones. Copious sparks of fire are also frequently 
seen during dark nights on the flinty roads of Hampshire, 
Sussex, Kent or Surrey, when they are traversed by the 
laborers with their rough hobnailed boots. In these, and 
many other more or less similar instances, the process of 
‘striking a light ” admits of a thoroughly scientific ex- 
planation. It is simply friction, or rubbing together. 
Draw the hand rapidly along the table, or down the 
sleeve of your coat, and heat will be felt. Rub any two 
hard substances—or, indeed, any solid substances—to- 
gether, and there will also Le heat. If the operation is 
continued with sufficient energy, the heat will increase in 
intensity until it is visible in the form of ‘‘fire.” It is 
this which is displayed when the flint is struck against 
the steel, or against another pieco of flint. To put it 
briefly, it is that the mechanical energy exerted in pro- 
ducing the friction is transformed into heat, which 
actually becomes so intense as to set fire to the minute. 
particles of iron or steel that are separated from the mass 
by the violence of the action. Of course, there must be 
oxygen gas present, otherwise no sparks of light will be 
emitted at the moment of exerting the friction. If flint. 
and steel be struck against each other in a vacuum, there 
is no light produced, but the particles of steel threwn off, 
if afterward examined by the aid of a microscope, show 
distinct signs of having been in a molten state. But in 
order to get a permanent light from the evanescent 
shower of sparks just spoken of, it is necessary that the 
incandescent particles of steel should be allowed to come 
into contact with easily ignited material, which will burn 
slowly—such a substance, for example, as the tinder 
which is produced by the imperfect combustion of linen 
or cotton rags, or, better still, the substance called ama- 
dou, or German tinder, which is a peculiar preparation 
of several species of fungi (mushroom order), belonging 
to the genus Polyporus. This smoldering tinder. may 
then be touched with a sulphur-tipped wooden splint, 
which at once bursts into flame. But it is not even 
necessary to use the steel at all, as it is quite possible 
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to get light by friction in even a Iss promising way. , thinly scattered in very fine powder. Many primitive 
For example, it is even possible to render two quartz | tribes of mankind obtain fire by somewhat similar means. 
pebbles distinctly luminous by rubbing them together | The wild Esquimaux generally obtain it by striking pieces 
in the dark ; then, again, if a small rock-crystal have one | of quartz and iron pyrites together, allowing the result- 
of its faces briskly drawn over the face of a large crystal | ing sparks to fall upon moss which has been well dried 
of the same material, both heat and light are produced. | and vigorously rubbed between the hands; and the 
Qn the authority of a gunflint-maker, it hae been stated ! aborigines of certain parts of Eastern Asia, and especially 


THE EGYPTIAN PIGEON-GIRL, 


that flint chips, if thrown violently down upon touch- | of the Islands of Borneo and Sumatra, obtain it by strik- 
paper lying on a flagstone, will develop such an amount | ing together two pieces of split bamboo. Of course, it 
‘of heat as will induce ignition in that combustible | should be noticed that amongst the woody tissue of & 
material ; and from this it may be inferred that there | bamboo-stem there are deposited myriads of small 
will not be much difficulty in “striking a light” if two | crystals of quartz, and thus the method in question 
flint stones, with good edges, be violently struck against | does not seem so very extraordinary. 

each other over a mass of dry moss on which sulphur is' It is not necessary that we should enlarge upon the 
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PAINTERS’ LIGHTNING, 


purely mechanical operations of preparing the match- 
splints, but it may not be undesirable to mention two or 
three facts by way of indicating the extent to which in- 
ventive genius has been pressed into service in designing 
ingenious machinery for this branch of manufacture. To 
go back no further than the Great Exhibition of 1851, we 
find that one of the most improved machines then in use 
was capable of cutting 1,000,000 splints in four hours. 
About the same time a machine was in use in Saxony by 
which 3,000 splints were made per minute. Some time 
ago Mr. Charles Tomlinson described a London match- 
factory where the splint-cutting machine turned out 
2,500,000 matches daily ; while at Messrs. Dixons’ factory, 
near Manchester, the daily produce was said to be from 
6,000,000 to 9,000,000, but whether or not that was the 
produce of only a single machine is not stated. One 
of the most productive machines at this kind of work 
is capable of cutting from 10,000,000 to 16,000,000 of 
matches per day—a number which, if laid end to end, 
would reach upward of 600 miles. It is in use at the 
Greenvale Chemical Works, Glasgow, and was invented 
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by Mr. John Jex Long, who has been engaged in the 
match-trade for fully a quarter of a century, and now eme 
ploys from 300 to 400 workers in producing matches and 
* vesuvians ” alone. 

But fire may, also, be obtained by the sudden compres- 
sion of air in a confined space containing some very com- 
bustible material. For this purpose the beautiful experi- 
ment with Mollet’s pump, or the oxdi fire-syringe of 
the lecture-room, may be employed: It consists of a 
small metal or glass cylinder, in which a closely fitting, 
solid piston works. It is readily noticed that heat is de- 
veloped by rapidly forcing down the piston in the cylin- 
der, and if a small bit of German tinder be fixed to the 
piston and the action then be performed, the tinder will 
be ignited sufficiently to inflame a sulphur match. If, 
instead of the tinder, a pellet of cotton-wool be used 
which is moistened with ether or bisulphide of carbon, a 
flash of light may be obtained inside the cylinder, and 
can be seen, if the latter is made of glass. 

Of the many varied methods of employing friction to 
obtain fire among savages in both hemispheres, we have 


Nesestadk, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF LIGHTNING BY E. SELINGER, OLMiUTZ.— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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‘left ourselves no room to speak with any detail ; but a 
‘simple experiment may indicate how such people may 
turn the principle to account in their native homes. 
First, let the reader note the effect produced by the rapid 
friction of a flat brass button against a piece of soft, dry 
wood—an old and familiar experiment. Then let him 
take a bit of dry wood, a few inches long, and rub it 
vigorously by one end upon a wooden surface, say a 
clean, dry floor. In a very few seconds the heat de- 
veloped will b> sufficiently great to ignite a pellet of dry 
phosphorus if the rubber end of the stick is simply laid 
against it. Primitive tribes certainly do not possess 
phosphorus as one of their conveniences, but they have 
the wherewithal to produce light if they possess any 
wood, and particularly if they have both hard and soft 
woods. As an example of the mode of getting fire by 
rubbing two pieces of wood together, we may quote the 
following, by Captain Drayton, regarding the Caffres of 
South Africa: ‘‘Two dry sticks, one being of hard and 


the other of soft wood, were the materials. The soft stick | 


was laid on the ground, and held firmly down by one 
Caffre, whilst another employed himself in scooping out 
a little hole in the centre of it with the point of his 
assagai ; into this little hollow the end of the hard wood 
was placed, and held vertically. These two men sat face 
to face, one taking the vertical stick between the palms 
of his hands, and making it twist about very quickly, 
while the other Caffre held the lower stick firmly in its 
place. The friction caused by the end of one piece of 
wood revolving upon the other soon made the two pieces 
smoke. When the Caffre who twisted became tired, the 
respective duties were exchanged. These operations hay- 
ing continued about a couple of minutes, sparks began to 
appear, and when they became numerous were gathered 
into some dry grass, which was then swung round at 
arm’s-length until a blaze was established ; and a roaring 
fire was gladdening the hearts of the Caffres, with the 


anticipation of a glorious feast, in about ten: minutes | 


from the time that the operation was first commenced.” 
The same description will apply to the fire-drills of many 
-other savage tribes throughout the world. 

In various instances travelers have given us drawings 
-of such primitive methods of ‘striking a light,” espe- 
cially those involving the use of fire-drills, the stick and 
groove, etc. ; and some philosophers have seriously dis- 
cussed the question of portions of the human race never 
haying known how to produce fire ; but on that point we 
are not in a position to say anything that would be of 
value in the discussion, and we shall, therefore, leave it 
to the philosophers. 


LIGHTNING PHOTOGRAPHED. 


Turse pictures of lightning photographed are the re- 
sult of an appeal made by a learned society, and very 
interesting and curious they are. They come from nearly 
every part of the world, and exhibit every variety of form 
except the stereotyped flash which artists have depicted 
from time immemorial. These photographs of lightning 
have only become possible since gelatine plates, with 
their intense rapidity, have been at the disposal of pho- 
tographers. But it is fair to state that so long ago as the 
year 1856 Mr. James Nasmyth, F.R.S., pointed out how 
untrue to nature the conventional lightning drawn by 
artists reall ; was, and supported his argument by dia- 
grams. Thes. were shown in the society’s exhibition, and 
we reproduce them in Fig. land Fig. 2. The first is enti- 
tled ‘‘ Painters’ lightning”; and the second, ‘‘ Nature’s 
lightning.” 


On comparing this second diagram with the - 
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photographs hung round the exhibition-room, it became 
evident how true a representation this is. The other dia- 
grams which we give are copied from these photographs. 
No. 3 is a flash which occurred at Tynemouth in 1884, 
No. 4 was taken at Ramsgate in 1886, No. 5 at Bourne- 
mouth, during the same year, and No. 6 is a relic of the 
last great thunder-storm in August, 1887, which was 
taken in South London. Other lightning pictures in the 
exhibition show some peculiarities which it is diffiult to 
explain. Two pictures exhibit the streak of light as a 
horizontal line right across the field of view ; but while 
one of these is a sinuous line, the other is almost straight. 
Another flash is accompanied throughout its length with 
a barely perceptible dark companion line. This, we 
fancy, may be due to a reflection from the back of the 
plate, coupled with a well-known photographie pheno- 
menon, called ‘‘ reversal of the image.” Other flashes, 
again, have an indistinct curtain attached to them, which 
seems hardly to be explained satisfactorily by a move- 
ment of the apparatus whilst the flash was taking place. 
The collection of the so-called ‘‘thunderbolts,” in the 
shape of lumps of stone, coal, and furnace-clinker, will 
do something toward dispelling the common idea thata 
lightning-flash is often accompanied by the fall of a solid 
substance. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


A RECENT writer in The Independent reminds us that the ques- 
tion as to how the people are housed is as vital to the interests of 
the State as it is to the welfare of individuals. ‘“ We can never 
have our people happy, contented and virtuous unless there is 
eomfort in the home. Hence it is that true political economists 
are interested in all that relates to this care of population. And no 
one item is more important than that which routes to preparation 
for health. It is comparatively in vain for us to aitend to streets 
and all surroundings if in the houses there are constant sources of 
peril. This is the very place where there is often the most expo.- 
sure, and where unsanitary conditions are most likely to exist” 
The lately enacted laws in regard to buildings in New York are, 
therefore, to be hailed with satisfaction, Plans and specifications 
of dwellings must now be submitted to proper judges in authority, 
who must approve of them upon sanitary grounds before the 
building can be proceeded with. The safety of foundations and 
walls needs no more to be looked after by the State than that the 
rooms should be constructed with reference to proper light and 
ventilation, ‘“ Even the matter of the right construction of stairs 
is of no little consequence. Still more is there importance in pro- 
tecting the building from dampness in the basement and in the 
walls, This often requires the most skilled attention to the deep 
ground around the building. Many a house is imperfect by reason 
of the wrong construction of its walls. If these are not made so 
as to allow the penetration of air and from materials that harden 
and hold without fracture, they become the receptacles for dust 
and dirt.” But pipes and fixtures require still keener serutiny, An 
enormous number of defects exist, even in some of the best rows 
of houses now. Leakage through the pipes themselves, owing to 
bad making, is common and deadly. The pipes ure often coated 
by dishonest makers to hide minute holes, under the plea of pre- 
venting rust. Contractors, equally dishonest, use thin and badly 
made pipes and plumbing materials, to save money and enable 
them to underbid more honest competitors. All these things 
should be most thoroughly guarded against when the house is 
being built, and no one ought to put the least obstacle in the wa 
of inspection by authority and the carrying out of the law. Negli- 
gence hero means typhoid fever and u thousand horrors later. 


THE experiment of artificially propagating the muskallonge has 
proved a success in New York State; and Mr. Seth Green ealls it 
the greatest achievement of fish-culture in twenty years. The 
hatching began on May 10th, and continued until several thousand 
healthy young fish had been released from the egg. These eggs 
behave while hatching much as do shad-eggs, and were subjected 
to similar treatment, in water of about 58° temperature. The 

oung fry are considerably smaller than a speckled trout when it 
is hatched, notwithstanding the superior size of a full-grown mus- 
kallonge. The yolk-sae is large, and requires several days for ab- 
sorption. The fry are very helpl’ss, and it is evident that in 
nature an extremely large percentage must perish, Fishermen 
have despaired of restocking the St. Lawrence Basin with this 
valuable food fish (and exciting game) by any other means than 
artificial propagation, which hitherto has defled the efforts of pis- 
ciculturists, 

THE reason why the attempt to plant shad on the Pacifie Coast 
failed is now known, Large quantities of the young of this fish 
were placed in the Sacramento River by the United States Fish 
Commission, but few of them returned, and all the attempts have 
resulted only in scattering the shad in small quantities along the 
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oast as far north as British Columbia. Nowhere do they show 
any disposition to enter the rivers in large bodies, as on the At- 
lantic coast, "The explanation is found in the coldness of the 
water. The rivers of the Pacific Coast are all fed by melting snows 
in the mountains, which, during the spawning season, reduce the 
temperature to 55° or 60°, whereas the shad of the East is accus- 
tomed to much warmer water. The returning hosts, in the Spring, 
feeling this cold flood pouring out of the rivers, refuse to enter, 
and waste their time in seeking to discover a warmer river, until 
they are Jost. The converse is true in the case of the California 
salmon. They require cold water, and ascend the Pacifie rivers 
until they find themselves in a spawning current, whose agreeable 
temperature is down to 40° or 40°. In the East no rivers in Sum- 
mer are nearly as cold as this, and hence the attempt to introduce 
and acclimate the California salmon on the Lacifie is just as much 
a failure as shad in the Sacramento and Columbia. It is now be- 
lieved that some sudden change of temperature in the waters of 
the rivers of Maine and New Brunswick explains that hitherto 
unaccountable disappearance in 1878 of the menhaden and mack- 
erel from the coast of Maine and the Bay of Fundy. Special in- 
vestigations, based upon these facts, are to be undertaken by a 
yarty of the Fish Commission, in charge of Captain W. J. Collins, 
during the present Summer. 


ALonG the bayous and lagoons of Florida grows some of the 
* finest timber in the South, much of it in places considered entirely 
inaccessible until a lumberman there recently hit upon the plan of 
constructing a floating sawmill. They carried the idea into execu- 
tion by constructing a barge 80 feet long by 40 wide, which stood 
5 feet out of water, yet had a draught of only 1'g feet. Upon this 
was built a mill equipped with the best machinery—planer, box- 
header, shingle-saws, ete., run by a 40-horse power engine; yet 
so solidly built is the whole that the running of this heavy ma- 
ehinery has no effect upon it whatey r. On the upper deck are the 
offices and living rooms of the managers and employers, and, else- 
where, quarters for the “ hands.” 


THE manner in which certain natural deposits of curbonate of 
soda have been formed in Egypt and elsewhere was explained by 
the celebrated chemist Berthollet, on the assumption that an 
ancient sea had left the marine salt over strata of lime. This 
theory has recently been tested by a well-known French chemist, 
who has demonstrated that natural carbonate of soda is produced 
in all permeable calcareous soils in proportion to the quantity of 
marine salt contained in tuem. This being the case, common salt 
ought to be a valuable manure on all limy soils where plants are 
to be grown which require carbonate of soda as their mineral 
food. 

Tue American Philosophical Society, whose meetings are held 
in Washington, has addressed a circular to all the societies and 
learned bodies at home and abroad with which it is in correspond- 
enee, and to various individuals, asking their co-operation in per- 
fecting a universal language for learned and commercial purposes, 
This language is to be based on the Aryan (Indo - European) 
yoeabulary and grammar in their simplest forms, and it is pro- 
posed to hold an International Congress on the subject. Few an- 
swers to this proposition have yet been received. 


It is said that in Norway a bucket of water is always placed 
within reach of a horse when he is taking his allowance of hay. 
“Tt is interesting,” says the writer of the incident, “to see with 
what relish they take a sip of the one and a mouthful of the other, 
alternately, sometimes only moistening their mouths, as any 
rational being would do while eating a dinner of such dry food. A 
broken-winded horse is scarcely ever seen in Norway, and the 
question is, whetherthis mode of feeding has not a beneficial effect 
ja preserving the animals’ respiratory organs.” 


Tae production of attar-of-roses constitutes one of the most 
important native industries in Bulgaria, especially in the valleys 
along the southern base of the Balkans. The centre is in the Val- 
ley of Kezanlyk, or Vale of Roses; and the manufacture of this 
‘perfume amounts to about $250,000 worth annually. New dis- 
triets are attempting to compete with the older localities, but 
whether the quality will equal that of the attar of Kezanlyk is 
doubted. The Government is doing all it can to encourage the 
industry. : 

TALKING about telephoning, there was a novel application of it 
the other day. A gentleman owned a favorite dog, which hap- 
pened to be at his father’s office when the owner was too ill to ven- 
ture out. So tha owner asked them to hold the dog up to the 
telephone. The dog being held, the owner whistled, the creature 
knew the eall and pricked up its cars, whereupon it was bidden to 
“come home.” It was then put down, the door opened for it, and 
away it trotted off ‘‘ home,” as it was telephonically ordered. 


A PUMPING-MACHINE, operate by electricity, has been placed 
in an English mine, and works suecessfully. It raises the water 
nearly 909 feet at a single lift, and delivers it at the rate of 7,200 
gallons an hour. The electric current averages 66 amperes per 
hour, the tension of the dynamo terminals is 690 volts, on the 
motor, 575 volts, and about 53-horse power is used in raising the 
water at the rate of 120 gallons a minute. The efficiency is nearly 
62 per cent. 

_ In these esthetic days we are always looking ont for new de- 
signs, The simple process introduced by Mr. Outerbridge, of 
Philadelphia, will, therefore, probably be extended. He has been 


in the habit of casting molten iron upon lace, fern leaves, ete.,° 


with such success that no other, ornamental patterns are requisite 
for the surface. The objects nre slowly heated, or carbonized, 
before casting upon them. 


ENTERTAINING 


COLUB 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


“ DEAR me, auntie,” said a clever girl, spending a gay Winter 
with friends who rose rather early, “ it seems to me that you tuck 
me in on one side of ths bed, and then walk round to the other 
and tell me to get up.” 


Mamma—‘ You must not contradict me, Dot. When I say a 
thing is so, you must not say that it isn’t.” Little Dot —“ Well, 
what you say isn’t so, anyhow.” Mamma — Now, that is contra- 
dieting.” Lite Dot — Well, let’s begin over again, an’ I'll say it 
isn't so first.” 


Eprror -‘ Ethelbert, has anybody ealled during my absence ?” 
Etheiber‘:—** Yis, sor. Mr. Murphy called for the rint, sor.” Jdifor— 
‘Mr. Murphy is an ornithorhynchus.” Ethelbert—* Phat's that, 
sor ?” Edi’or—‘ It is derived, Ethelbert, from two Greek words, 
and means a beast with a bill.” 


PAsSER-BY (to an organ-grinder) —‘‘ Are you an Jrishman ?” 
Organ-grinder—* No, zare. .My name be Garibaldi. Me born in 
Fetaly. Please help !” Passer-by —‘ I’m afraid I can’t do any- 
thing for you if you're not an Irishman.” Organ-grind-r —“ Oh, 
zare, my fodder and mudder were Irish!” 


“ Bur, your honor,” said the prisoner, ‘I am not guilty of this 
crime, I have three witnesses who will swear that at the hour 
when this man was robbed I was at home, in my own chamber, 
taking care of my baby.” ‘‘ Yes, your honor,” glibly added the 
prisoner’s counsel, ‘‘ that is strictly true. We can prove a lullaby, 
your honor.” 


A story is current regarding the pride of a well-known impres- 
saio, At a certain rehearsal the tenor said to his chief, ‘ That 
aria is a little too high for me.” ‘ Oh, transpose it atone!” was the 
reply. ‘‘ A half-tone,” pursued the tenor, ‘‘ will suit me perfectly.” 
‘‘Sir,” retorted the manager, proudly drawing himself up, ‘in my 
theatre we do nothing by halves.” 


A SHort Catu.—‘‘ Is your first name George, Mr. Featherly ?” 
inquired Bobby, as the young man seated himself in the parlor and 
began to draw off his gloves. ‘‘ No, Bobby,” replied Featherly, 
with an amused smile. ‘“ Why ?” “ Oh, nothin’, only I heard Clara 
tell ma she expected George to-night, and that ske hoped to good- 
ness there wouldn't be any other callers.” 


Tr is related that a gentleman who was trying a horse in com- 
pany with a jockey noticed, after having driven him a mile or 
two, that he pulled pretty hard, requiring constant watching and a 
steady rein, and thé gentleman inquired: “ Do you think it is just 
the horse for a ludy to drive ?” ‘* Well, sir,” answered the jockey 
“T must say I shouldn’t want to marry the woman who coul 
drive that horse.” 


‘Has any one ever proposed to you before !” he asked, ten- 
derly, after the important question had been satisfactorily an- 
swered. ‘‘George Stingon came very near it last night,” she re- 
plied, shyly. “He was just on the point of asking me to be his 
wife when mamma came into the parlor. But Iam very glad she 
did,” went on the girl, earnestly. ‘‘I don’t think I would have 
been happy with George.” 


Marriep Lire.—Little Dot —‘ Mamma, Dick an’ I got married 
this morning.” Mamma —“ You did, did you? Who performed 
the ceremony ?” Dot—‘TI don’t know what you’s talking about.” 
Mamma — Well, how did you make out you were married?” Dot— 
““Oh, why, I got my dishes, an’ set the table, an’ then we both sat 
down; an’ he said there wasn’t a thing fit to eat; an’ I said he was 
as ugly as could be, an’ he went out an’ slammed the door!’ 


FrrzNoopue was off again. worrying the life out of the ducks 
with his shotgun. He blazed away at some birds, and an unseen 
man on the other side of the pond rose up, threateningly, with a 
long gun, and called out, ‘Did you shoot at me ?” “ Did any of 
the shot hit you ?” inquired Fitznoodle. ‘* Yes, they did,” said the 
man, rubbing his legs. ‘Then you may be certain that I didn't 
shoot at you. I never hit anything I shoot at.” 


A HOSTLER was sent to the stable to bring out a traveler's horse, 
but not knowing which of the two strange horses in the stall be- 
longed to the traveler, and wishing to avoid the appearance of 
ignorance in his business, he saddled both animals, and brought 
them to the door. The traveler pointed out his own horse, saying: 
“ That's my nag.” ‘Certainly, yer honor; I know ‘hat very well,” 
said tho hostler, “ but I didn’t know which was the other’ gentle- 
man’s.” 

Lrrt.e Peter is seven years old. He is very intelligent, but a 
little obstinate. The other day he persisted in not saying Good-by 
to his grandmother, and for this reason it was decided to deprive 
him of dessert at dinner. He thought how he could avoid this 

unishment. Finally, when he was at table, he said: ‘ Mother, if 

did not say Good-by to grandmother, it’s because I was too 
overcome at her departure.” Then he added, with a triumphant 
air: ‘Now I can have some dessert, can’t I?” 


A Broap Hint.—Willie A. and Maggie B. had been courting for 
over two years, meeting every week in the Hope Street, Glasgow, 
About a fortnight ago Willie, in parting with his beloved, made the 
usual remark: ‘‘I’ll meet ye in Hope Street next Wednesday nicht. 
Mind and be punctual.” ‘Deed ay, Willie, lad,” replied Meg, with 
a merry twinkle in her eyes, “ we ha’e met a lang time noo in Hope 
Street, and I wis jis thinking that it was nigh time we were shift- 
ing our trysting-place a strect further alang. What wid ye say 
to Union Street ?” Willie has taken the hint. «22 the invitations 
4 are out, 
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FREDERICK III., EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


By FERDINAND C, IGLEHART. 


fr is hard for plant or man to grow well in the shade. 
Frederick III., Emperor of Germany, was all his life in 
the shade of his father, but he grew steadily, and his 
height was recognized when his father was cut away by 
the hand of death. One of the tallest, he was the comeli- 
est of all the Prussian rulers. 

Every man is what he has in him when he is put in the 
cradle, plus what he gets from the world when he has 
stepped out of it. If we can discover what traits Fred- 
erick III. inherited from his parents, and the effect the 
world had on him, we can find what his character is. 

He was a Hohenzollern babe. A thousand years ago 
and more Count Thassila built a magnificent palace on 
the Zollern Heights, founding the Hohenzollern house. 
Whatever imperial pride or royal ambition he cherished, 
he never dreamed that his humble house would be so 
great, that his children would have so strong a hold 
on the destiny of Europe. In 1415 one of his descend- 
ants, Frederick VI., received the Marquisate of Branden- 
burg, founding the present ruling house of Prussia. 
Two hundred years after, one of the line received from 
‘the King of Poland the investiture of the Duchy of Prus- 
sia, In 1712 Frederick the Great came upon the stage 
and established the German nation. Emperor William 
and his son Frederick created the German Empire. The 
count laid the foundation ; the Elector of Brandenburg 
built up the first story ; Frederick the Great carried up 
the work to a great height ; others wrought faithfully on 
the building ; and it was left for Emperor William, with 
his son Frederick close by his side, to put on the dome, 
and make the Hohenzollern the highest house in the 
world. Frederick III. was a Hohenzollern babe. That 
meant a good deal. It meant that unless there had been 
some skip in the blood, as there sometimes is in horses 
and kings, he would grow up to become a rugged, clear- 
headed, conscientious man—a hard fighter and a good 
ruler. 

Brandenburg, whose barrenness Macaulay has so very 
graphically described, under the enterprise and victories 
of this ruling family has become one of the garden- 
spots of the world. The very sand through which the 
rugged men marched on their way to conquer Rome 
is now the lovely Potsdam, where there are five royal 
palaces in one park, with its lawns and laughing fount- 
ains, its exquisite statuary and magnificent architecture. 
Here is Sans Souci, where Frederick the Great lived and 
died. After the Seven Years’ War, Frederick the Great 
built the New Palace, hung with immortal paintings, 
some of the rooms of which were finished in costly metals 
and precious stones. In this great palace, in this beauti- 
ful garden, on the 18th of October, 1831, this Hohen- 
zollern babe was born to Prince William and his wife. A 
week later, in the presence of the Czar of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria and the parents of the young mother, 
Augusta, the child was christened Frederick William 
Nicholas Charles. This babe not only inherited char- 
acteristics from his father, but, like Wellington, Wash- 
ington, Grant, and most great leaders, he took many 
valuable traits from his mother. His love of the beauti- 
ful in nature and art, his fondness for literature, his in- 
tense affection for his fellow-men, he derived from his 
mother. His mother was the Princess Augusta of Saxe- 
Weimar. Goethe, who supplanted French with a genu- 
ine German literature, made this capital famous in the 


history of literature by his long residence in it, and ren- 
dered the court where William met the young Augusta 
one of the most intellectual in Europe. With natural 
ability, with this literary environment, with the intel- 
lectual inspiration caused by personal acquaintance witli 
the great poet, the Princess was prepared to transmit to 
her child the literary traits which have marked his life. 
Nature, with true, brave William and accomplished Au- 
gusta, with great palace and lovely garden, did her very 
best to produce a babe that should be an ideal king, and 
she was successful. : 

All life, vegetable, animal and mental, is the correspond- 
ence of an organism with its environment. We find in this 
babe a comely, promising mental organism inherited from 
his parents, and his character and destiny will depend 
upon its surroundings and the manner in which it appro- 
priates them to its development. The child had scarcely 
learned to talk before he was placed in the charge of 
competent instructors, who taught him German, Latin, 
arithmetic, writing and drawing. At the age of ten he 
was taught English, French, mathematics, history, theo- 
logy, music and gymnastics. He was sent to a school too 
much shunned by boys nowadays—a trade. The Hohen- 
zollerns always set their sons to a trade. What an advan- 
tage they gained, the mental discipline of the mechanic 
art, the habit of industry, the principle of self-support ! 
What an example of modest toil they set to the people ! 
It gave the family a great hold on the nation, to teach it 
that king’s sons were not too good to work. And the 
sons themselves, having passed through the experiences 
of daily work, were in a better condition to serve the 
toiling masses whom they ruled. 

Little Fritz was set to binding books, and to making 
chairs and tables and beds, mastering two trades—that of 
book-binding and of cabinetmaking. By this service he 
was made a better guardian of the libraries of the realm, 
and was better qualified to sit in the Cabinet of the 
nation, At the age of eighteen he entered the University 
of Bonn, where he remained almost four years. After 
leaving college, he spent two years in the study of states. 
manship. He became a well-read lawyer and often at- 
tended the highest courts, being perfectly at home with 
the most intricate questions discussed, and securing the 
respect and admiration of the legal fraternity of the 
country. 

At the age of twenty-five, he was made Doctor Causia 
Honoris by the University of Oxford, and at thirty he 
was chosen Rector of the University of Koenigsberg, at 
which time he said : ‘‘ accept the position with pleasure, 
that I may show my love for learning.” 

On the five hundredth anniversary of Heidelberg he 
made an address on the value of higher learning to a na- 
tion, which was greatly appreciated by the scholars and 
people of the country. He was fond of the beautiful in 
nature and art, and gratified his taste by extensive travel 
and by intimate communion with the masterpieces of 
fine art. He spent six months at one time amid the 
scenes and galleries of Italy. At the close of the war 
with France, holding in his hand one of the most con- 
spicuous and victorious swords of the century, he put it 
in its sheath, and, like his illustrions ancestor Frederick 
II., he gave himself up to the conquests of peace, becom- 
ing the protector of the Royal Museums and spending his 
time till his accession to the throne as an active promoter 
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of science, literature and art. The babe in Potsdam, in- 
heriting the sagacity of the father and the literary taste 
of the mother, laid hold on home and school and trade, 
and university and church, and scene of nature and gal- 
lery of art, and became artist, scholar, lawyer, statesman, 
nobleman, Christian. And king—konning—which means 
able man, is a title he earned the right to wear. 

At the age of twenty, while a university student, Fred- 
erick went with his father to London to attend the In- 
ternational Exposition, where he met the bright-eyed 
Princess Victoria. He fell in love with her at first sight, 
and carried her image in his heart back to Germany. 
Three years after, he visited Scotland, where he saw the 
Princess again. He asked her parents for her hand, and 
they consented, with the understanding that the matter 
be kept a secret from her till after her confirmation. He 
could not keep the secret, but told the Princess of his 
love for her, and she accepted him. The engagement 
was made with the consent of the King of Prussia and the 
Prince’s father, and was very pleasing to Prince Albert 
and Queen Victoria Prince Albert, in a letter about the 
affair, expresses his appreciation of the manliness, honor, 
frankness and attainments of the Prince. The 25th of 
January, 1858, was the day set for the wedding. The 
family of the Prince and a large number of distinguished 
characters from Germany went to London to witness the 
nuptials. The ceremony was performed at noon, by the 
Arehbishop of Canterbury, in the chapel of St. James’s 
Palace. The wedding-bells were answered by the can- 
non of Berlin and the b-lls of Charlottenburg in con- 
gratulation. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed in Europe 
over the event. On the evening of the wedding-day, as 
the newly married pair visited Windsor Palace, the stu- 
dents of Eton unhitched the horses from the carriage 
and drew them into the palace amid tie loudest cheers of 
the multitude. Returning to Germany, the bridal party 
were received with expressions of joy by all the cities 
through which they passed. And on arriving at Pots- 
dam they were met by the Prince Regent, the mayor of 
the city and a military escort, and conducted to the 
palace, where a delightful reception awaited them. Two 
days after they were given a more public reception in 
Berlin by the father and mother of the Prince in their 
palace, which was one of the most magnificent social 
events in the history of Europe. 

In the Autumn of the year in which they were married 
the young couple went to housekeeping in the palace of 
Frederick William III. and Louise, where, on the 27th 
of January, 1859, Frederick William Victor Albert, the 
present Emperor, William II., was born. And Char- 
lotte, Henry, Sigismund, Victoria, Waldemar and Mar- 
garet were born in 1862, ’64, ’66, ’68, ’72, respectively. 

The love Frederick had for Victoria when he first met 
her, and which she reciprocated, remained and increased 
{il the day of his death, affording a beautiful illustra- 
tion of domestic harmony and happiness in the social 
history of the century. The Hohenzollerns have not 
always been true to wife or home. Frederick IIL, his 
father, and his grandfather before him, were all singularly 
pure men. It is the virtue of German homes that has 
bred the brave soldiers, broad statesmen and great gen- 
erals. It is the domestic virtue of the Fatherland that 
is one of the strongest threads in the cord that binds the 
States into a mighty Empire. 

Frederick was’ passionately fond of his children. He 
mingled in their sports, and romped with them through 
the palace. One day a visitor, calling for alms, found the 
Prince on his back in the middle of the floor, his chil- 
dren on him, trying to hold him down. Turning to the 


visitor, he said : ‘‘ Yousee I havea large family; they have 
ravenous appetites, and are breaking me up. How can 
I help you?” This he said in fun, for he was full of 
play. But the next day he saw to it that the cause pre- 
sented received a generous contribution. He was con- 
ducting a grand parade one day when he saw a poor litile 
girl trying to see the soldiers, but failing because those 
in front of her were so thick and so tall. He rode near to 
where she was and ordered a soldier to give her to him. 
And he lifted her up and placed her on the saddle in 
front of him, and rode along the lines that she might get 
a good look at the soldiers. What a beautiful picture ! 
worthy to put on canvas or be cut in marble for the eyes 
of the ages—a great general, with shoulders strong 
enough to hold up an empire, with spirit tender enough 
to carry a child of poverty in his bosom. 

Frederick was so well rounded in his character and 
so true in all the relations of life, that he was almost 
proof against cxiticism. Some in Germany, however, 
ventured to find fault with his liberal views on ques- 
tions of government, and these they charged to the in- 
fluence of his English wife upon him. Several things 
tended to liberalize his mind on questions of state. He 
was a highly educated man, and education broadens the 
mind. He was a man of extensive travel, and travel 
widens a man’s world and his views of it. He was a 
man of intense affections, and they have a tendency to 
dispel prejudice and unfasten tyranny. There is no doubt 
but that his wife had much to do with liberalizing his ideas 
of government. The fact is only a tribute to his loyalty to 
her and to her ability and virtue. The mixture of Eng- 
lish in German affairs is no new thing. The mother of 
Frederick the Great was the daughter of George I. of 
England, who was the son of an English mother by a 
German father. Albert, the husband of Queen Victoria, 
was a German prince. A little mixture of English in 
German affairs would not hurt them. The Hohenzol- 
lerns do not allow a woman to reign, and there is a pre- 
judice in Germany against woman’s interference with 
affairs of state, notwithstanding the fact that the most 
popular Queen, Louise, was conspicuously influential in 
matters of government. Emperor William and _ his 
Cabinet did not look with favor or patience on any sug- 
gestion from Queen Victoria or her daughter Victoria 
with reference to German affairs. The wives of Bis- 
marck and other well-known statesmen devote themselves 
to the task of being good housekeepers, and these men 
count it rather an impertinence for women to read philo- 
sophy and works on government, and talk about the 
change of institutions and of greater liberty for the 
people. 

The real meaning of this conflict is not very far below 
the surface. The old eighteenth century, at which Car- 
lyle makes such a wry face and about which he says such 
rough things, was essentially bad so far as Europe is 
concerned, but it did one decent thing just before it 
died—gave birth to the prince who became William L, 
Emperor of Germany. He was by all odds the best of 
the Hohenzollerns up to his time. But he had weak- 
nesses. Some of the prejudices and wrong ideas of gov- 
ernment of the old bad century clung to him. He be- 
lieved that God gave his family the right to rule Prussia, 
and that the people were to have only such rights as that 
family saw fit to give them. His will was law in Prussia, 
and Pruss'a prospered under it only because he was a 
good and great man. 

Such absolutism, exercised by a weak or bad man, 
would have maimed, if not ruined, the nation. His 
brother ‘yielded some rights to the people, which he set 
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himself steadily to recall by changing the body which 
was designed to represent the people into a representa- 
tion of the Crown. He employed Bismarck, the giant 
with two big arms, to work the screws, and they created 
the greatest Empire in Europe and a military despotism 
at the same time. They achieved national glory, but at 
the expense of personal liberty. It was only the per- 
sonal worth of William and his unprecedented military 
victories that made such tyranny possible or bearable. 
As it is, one hundred thousand Germans a year for four- 
teen years have come to America, many of them men 
from twenty-five to thirty-five years of age; some of 
them attracted by the opportunities of this "country, 
many of them driven to us by compulsory service in the 
vast military machine. 

Emperor Frederick was a product of the new better 
century, and by his education, his culture, his English 
marriage, his intense affection for the masses and his 
wise statesmanship he kept abreast of the time; sensed 
the demands of the age. He held that the Monarchy 
could be limited so as to give greater liberty to the peo- 
ple with advantage to the Fatherland, and he was right. 
Better to have been not so great and happier, to have had 
fewer millions and fewer soldiers, and more liberties for 
the people. It is not likely that there would have been 
fewer millions or any check in the nation’s growth if the 
people had. been trusted more. 

The difference of opinion between the Emperor Wil- 
liam, Bismarck and the Herrenhaus on one side, and 
Frederick and alarge majority ‘of the people on the other, 
was only the conflict of ideas between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The conservatives feared that 
if Frederick put into practice in his administration of the 
Empire the liberal notions he entertained, he would undo 
what William and Bismarck had taken such time and 
pains to do. If his fingers could have been strong 
enough to untie some of the bands they fastened he 
would have done so, and it would have been well for 
the happiness and future of Germany; but he came to 
the throne with the hand of death upon his throat, 
without strength enough to tussle with such a powerful 
man as Lismarck, afraid to undertake a revolution which 
he had not the animal force to maintain, and which, if 
successful, would be defeated at his death by his son 
William, who shares the imperial notions of his grand- 
fathcr and Bismarck, rather than the liberal views of his 
father. So that the dying Emperor gave no new Consti- 
tution, and made no change in the government, as he 
would, doubtless, have done if he could have had a 
lease of health or life. The difference was of the head, 
not of the heart. Father and son never loved more in- 
tensely than William and Frederick. Their embraces in 
public on several occasions sent a thrill to the hearts of 
all Germany. Those who think that there was any dif- 
ference between the hearts of Frederick and Bismarck are 
mistaken. Every morning Bismarck called to see his 
imperial master, and left the palace with his eyes moist- 
ened with tears. Each day he sent to the chamber of 
the afflicted monarch a beautiful bouquet of flowers as a 
token of his love. Whatever differences of opinion were 
entertained, William, Bismarck, Frederick, all conspicu- 
ous figures in the organization of the Empire, were sin- 
cere in their desire to honor God and bless the Father- 
land, 

It is a sad commentary on the moral condition of the 
world that princes have to become soldiers. The Hohen- 
zollerns are a family of soldiers. They had about no- 
thing at the start, and have fought their way into what 
they have. Frederick had scarcely learned to walk when 


he was compelled to keep military step. When nine 
years of age he began his military studies under Colonel 
von Unruch. On his tenth birthday he received a com- 
mission of Second-lieutenant of Infantry. On May 2d, 
1849, he formally entered the public service, his father 
presenting him to the officers of the army with these 
words : ‘‘And soI deliver him to you in hopes that he 
will learn obedience so that he may honor his army. And 
these hopes I expect he will fulfill by a spirit which God 
has put within him and not we ourselves.” A month 
after he was made Frst-lieutenant. In the Autumn of the 
same year, having reached his majority, his eighteenth 
birthday, he was called upon in Babelsberg by the Minis- 
ters of State, the Generals of the Army and the whole 
Court, together with the members of the City Council of 
Berlin, and was most eloquently addressed in the name 
of the State. And his appropriate and earnest reply in- 
spired great confidence in him for the future. In 1852 
he commanded a company of the Imperial Guards. He 
attended regularly the conferences of the generals and 
listened attentively to their lectures and plans. In 1853 
he became Adjutant to General Count von Groeben. On 
the 11th of September he received the commission of 
Major in the First Regiment of the Guards. In 1854 he 
was made Colonel, and accepted the position, conversant 
with all departments of the army, infantry, cavalry and 
artillery. At this time one of the most fortunate events 
in his history occurred. He was placed under the special_ 
military instruction of Colonel von Moltke, whose bril- 
liant army record since then has made his name as 
familiar throughout the world as it is in Germany. Von 
Moltke was not only his instructor, but his intimate 
friend and traveling companion throughout the pro- 
vinces. The Prince was an able, elegant, popular officer 
when he began to receive instructions from Von Moltke, 
and that instruction helped to make him one of the great- 
est commanders of Europe. For military ability and 
meritorious service the King made him General of the 
First Brigade of the Infantry Guard on October 3d, 1856. 
On the day he took the hand of his bride he received his 
commission as Major-general. In 1860 he was made Lieu- 
tenant-general, and in giving him his commission his 
father said : ‘‘ Fritz, I give you the First Infantry Regi- 
ment inthe Army. By this act I honor both you and it.” 

The manly Crown Prince was coming on the stage just 
in time to become the strong right arm of his father in 
the three wars that were to play so important a part in 
the history of modern times. In 1864 he took an active 
part in the war with Denmark, and was made Command- 
ing-general of the Second Army Corps. When war with 
Austria was declared, Frederick was Commander of the 
Third Army, and was appointed Military Governor of 
Silesia. He addressed his army with these words: 
‘‘With a heavy heart, but firmly confiding in the devo- 
tion and loyalty of the army, the King is determined to 
fight for the honor and independence of Prussia, as well 
as for the restoration of a united Germany. Placed at 
the head of the army by my royal father as his first ser- 
vant, Iam willing to lay down everything, even my life, 
on the altar of my Fatherland. For the first time in fifty 
years we are confronted by a foe worthy of us. Rely on 
your strength, on your tried, excellent weapons! Over- 
come the foe our greatest King defeated with a little 
army. And now forward with the old Prussian watch- 
word, ‘ With God for King and Fatherland !’” Pericles did 
not write anything more graceful, nor Napoleon more in- 
spiring, than this address of the Crown Prince to his 
army. 

Through the whole campaign Frederick remained on 
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the battlefield, and became a conspicuous factor in its | at them, and will cherish for ever the memory of the 


issue. After the decisive battle of Koeniggratz he 
found his father on the battlefield, rode up to him and 
kissed his hand. And the father embraced him, and 
neither could speak as they wept together. When the 
tears made room for words, his father told him how glad 
he was that he had exhibited such ability and courage in 
leading the army, and that he had done so much to secure 
the victory. For meritorious service in this war his 
father conferred on him the decoration of the Order of 
‘* Pour le Mérite,” the highest in the army. Returning 
to Berlin, the great king, and his son, the great general, 
were received with such demonstrations of enthusiasm as 
jhad not been witnessed in Germany for over fifty years. 

Tn 1870, when war was declared with France, the Crown 
Prince was placed over the Third Army, which was com- 
posed in part of Bavarian and other Southern German 
troops. He was received with incredible enthusiasm by 
the people of the cities through which he passed to his 
quarters, for he was tender and frank and familiar to 
officers and common soldiers and to all. It was this 
quality which made him ‘ Unser Fritz ” to Southern Ger- 
many. The army of the Prince defeated the French at 
Weissenburg, and at Woerth crushed the spirit of the 
French Army. of the Rhine. Frederick pushed his forces 
into France, and on September 1st he found himself near 
the battlefield of Sédan. At six o’clock in the morning, 
standing on an eminence, he tried to look through the fog 
out upon the country where there was to be enacted one 
of the most important events of modern times. Having 
done his duty in leading his army into this engagement 
and given them his orders, he went to where his royal 
father was on the field. He sawa courier bringing the 
humiliating letter of Napoleon. When the King had 
read it, he walked over to where the Crown Prince was, 
threw his arms about him, pressed him to his heart, and 
thanked him and the other princes for the great victory 
achieved. 

The father and the son met Napoleon and treated 
with him, and then led the army in triumphal march to 
Paris. The soldiers were wild with enthusiasm as father 
and son rode among them. 

On October 28th the Crown Prince was made Field 
Marshal. In the Cabinet order the father said : ‘‘ You 
have had an immensely important part in the success of 
this battle. By your two brilliant victories at the begin- 
ning, and by the manner in which you covered the main 
army at Metz and joined it at Sédan, you have proven 
yourself a great commander, and now I make you Field 
Marshal. This is the first time this honor has been con- 
ferred upon our house.” 

In the Palace at Versailles the Grand Duke of Baden 
shouted, ‘‘ Long live His Majesty Emperor William !” and 
three cheers were given by all present. When the Crown 
Prince stepped up to kiss his father’s hand, his father 
drew him to him, and they held each other in a long em- 
brace, making a fitting scene to iutroduce to the world 
the German Empire, in whose creation both together had 
borne so conspicuous a part. The Crown Prince made 
the following farewell address to the Third Army : 
‘*When I took the command in July, I expressed the 
hope that the valor and loyalty of the unified German 
nationalities would overcome the common foe who so 
wickedly challenged us. This confidence you have fully 
justified, for the Third Army has to show in this cam- 
paign as many victories as battles. Such facts belong 
for ever to history, and with pride the Fatherland looks 
upon you as its worthy sons. Such successes could not 
be gained without many painful sacrifices, and we feel sad 


fallen braves. I thank you for your love and your ser- 
vice. Farewell !” 

Frederick the Great, after holding his own for a year 
in a conflict with three Powers, the weakest of which was 
three times as strong as his own, won the battle of 
Leuthen, the greatest victory ever achieved by the Prus- 
sians till the victory of William over the French, in which 
Napoleon III. was driven from the throne and three- 
quarters of a million of prisoners were taken—in its mag- 
nitude resembling the campaigns of Cesar in Gaul, where 
he slew a million soldiers and took a million more pris- 
oners. The public recognition by King William of the 
important part his son took in this victory over the 
French, the greatest in the nation’s history, placed for 
ever his name among the great generals of the world. 

No tongue, however malignant, ever uttered a whisper 
against his character. Themistocles said one day: ‘I 
look upon it as the principal excellence of a general to 
know and foresee the designs of the enemy.” Aristides 
answered, ‘‘That is indeed a necessary qualification, but 
there is another very excellent one, and highly becoming 
a general, and that is, to have clean hands.” Frederick 
was a man of clean hands and a pure heart, as great in 
his character as he was famed in military exploits. 

We have seen the characteristics Frederick inherited 
from his father and mother ; we have traced the effect the 
school, his wife and the camp had upon him. It is 
pleasant to notice the estimate the world puts upon him, 
Whatever may be the difference of opinion as to govern- 
mental policy, he was the most intensely loved monarch 
Germany ever had, and -that Europe had had for a hun- 
dred years. Such mental comeliness, such elegance of 
demeanor, such manliness and such childlike simplicity, 
such transparency of motive, such purity of life, such 
delicacy of spirit, such unselfishness, such untiring de- 
votion to the true, the beautiful and the good, such love 
of country and obedience to God, have seldom been com- 
bined in one person, and it is not a wonder that he 
should have been worshiped in Germany and respected 
by the civilized world. Some men, with boast and noise 
make desperate attempts to do lovely and large things, 
usually with little success. But Frederick, without any 
seeming attempt, was always doing beautiful and great 
things. It was just as natural for him to do the beautiful, 
the manly, the large thing as it was for him to breathe. 
The aroma of his character perfumed all Germany. His 
affections blazed like the sun, and, like the sun, scattered 
light and warmth to all alike, high and low, rich and 
poor. His affection for the masses was equaled only by 
their love for him, and he gave an illustration of his af- 
fection for them by some practical service every day in 
the year. 

He and Von Moltke were making a tour of military in- 
spection through the provinces, when in one of the cities 
the alarm of fire was given. He was the first person to 
reach the fire, and labored violently with his hands till 
it was extinguished. This act made him tens of thou- 
sands of friends, and all Germany boasted a royal son 
who, though a child of a palace, was a friend of the poor 
man’s home. At the annual picnic for children he always 
took his family, and bade his sons and daughters mingle 
with the poorest and hnmblest of the throng. He naturally 
inclined to what would be for the interest of the masses, 
so far as he could do so consistent with his duty to the 
Crown. He believed in greater freedom of the Press. 
When a law restricting the liberty of the Press was 
passed he objected to it, and his father was greatly dis- 
pleased at his son’s opposition to the law. But he said : 
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“Father, you may strip me 


of all my decorations, you 
may take away all my com- 
missions, but you cannot 
compel me to favor what I 
believe to be so unjust a 
measure. Rather than violate 
my conscience on this subject 
I will retire to private life, 
and all that I will ask of you 
is that I be allowed to select 
the house where I shall spend 
the rest of my days.” The 
father did not love his son 
the less, and respected him 
the more, and the obnoxious 
feature of the law was re- 
pealed. He favored freedom 
of conscience. He encouraged 
the largest religious freedom. 

When sixteen years of age 
he made a public profession 
of evangelical religion in the 
chapel of the palace at Char- 
lottenburg, and remained a 
faithful member of the Lu- 
theran Church till he died. At 
the same time his relation to 
the Pope was always of the 
most friendly character, and 
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his affection for his subjects, 
of whatever religion, was 
constant and intense. In visiting Metz on one occasion, 
he attended service at a Protestant church, a Catholic 
cathedral and a Jewish synagogue. The right of relig- 
ious liberty which Frederick ever maintained he procaim- 
ed in his first message on taking the Empire. The first 
decoration he conferred after his accession to the throne 
was the Order of the Black Eagle upon Dr. Freidberg, 
the Minister of Justice, who is a Jew. The deep relig- 
jous conviction, personally in harmony with the widest 
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charity for the religious opinions of others, is an example 
which it would be profitable for the world to copy. And 
it will be well if the Emperor’s kind recognition of Dr. 
Freidberg shall in any sense mitigate the ill-treatment 
of the Jews, so common in many countries, so common 
in Prussia. 

The sensibilities of Frederick not only went out in 
daily acts of kindness, but they poured through great 
channels of benevolence, making him one of the great 
philanthropists, as well as 
generals and scholars, of his 
country. At his wedding re- 
ception, in his father’s palace 
at Berlin, costly presents 
came from all parts of the 
realm. And he took these 
presents and with them 
founded hospitals, asylums 
and scholarships. On the 
day Dueppel was taken, 
Frederick’s father decorated 
his breast with the swords 
of the Red Eagle. But he 
lost sight of the nation’s 
glory, of his own promotion, 
in his sympathy for the 
suffering. That same day he 
immortalized his memory by 
founding the Crown Prince 
Institute, a school for the 
instruction of the children 
of deceased soldiers. Be- 
sides, he and his wife gave 
liberally for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of 
the soldiers that fell in the 
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time all Germany was wild with enthusiasm at the over- 
throw of Napoleon IIL, the Crown Prince was thinking 
of the wounds of Fatherland. And on September 6th, 
1870, he issued a proclamation asking for an institution 
for the relief of the sufferers by the war. 

In 1883, on the occasion of their silver wedding, the 
citizens of Berlin gave Frederick and Victoria a vessel 
containing two hundred thousand dollars in gold, which, 
like the presents received twenty-five years before, they 
set apart as an endowment for charities. 

It is not a surprise that a man of such affections and 
such practical benevolence should be universally popular. 
His ability and heroism on the field commanded the re- 
spect of the soldiers, while his familiar and tender treat- 
ment of them won their love. In his love for his soldiers, 
and in their love for him in return, he was much like 
Cato the Younger, whom he resembles in many partic- 
ulars. Cato’s soldiers fairly worshiped him, and, when 
his commission expired, they cried like children and 
embraced him. And they took off their garments and 
spread them on the ground to carpet the path of their 
chief, and tenderly kissed his hand. This affection the 
Army of Germany always had for Frederick, and at his 
death he was the pride—the idol of two millions of sol- 
diers. His manliness, his generosity, his distinguished 
services to the State, made him as popular with citizens 
as with soldiers. His love for the common people, his 
liberal ideas of government, that excited the criticism of 
a small circle of conservatives, aided him greatly in win- 
ning the heart of the nation. One of his subjects, the 
other day, oftered to die instead of his royal master— 
offered to have his larynx cut out and placed in the neck 
of his monarch, if by so doing his life could be pro- 
longed. The surgeon replied that such an operation 
could not be successful, and that the sacrifice would not 
be accepted. The Emperor was loved by mankind every- 
where. He was almost as popular in England as he was 
in his owr country. And the Austrians and French, 
whom he did so much to humiliate and defeat with his 
sword, now vie with the Germans in their expressions of 
regard tor his memory. 

Frederick attended the funeral of Victor Emmanuel in 
Rome. He was enthusiastically received, but passed in 
silence to the chapel where his dead friend lay, and knelt 
by the side of the coffin and engaged in silent prayer for 
some moments. Two years ago he attended the funeral 
of Ludwig II. of Bavaria, and as the service progressed 
great tears fell down his face and on his breast. When 
Frederick went there was universal mourning, and kings, 
princes and peasants mingled their tears of love. Two 
nations he overcame with the sword, the wide world he 
conquered with his love. 

Two years ago a disease of his throat appeared which, 
in spite of health resorts and the best medical skill, de- 
veloped rapidly, so that Frederick was allowed only to 
gasp out three months and six days upon the throne, 
when, like a tired child upon its mother’s breast, he fell 
asleep with as little struggle or alarm. He had been 
tried in every phase of aggressive active life, and had 
proven himself a man, and now he was tried by as sore 
affliction as could trouble mortals, and stood the test like 
a hero. He was put in the furnace of affliction, not to 
separate the dross from the ore, but to show what pure 
gold he was. The heroism of his sick-room was equal to 
that of Koeniggratz or Woerth. No word of impatience or 
regret ever escaped his lips, and he transac‘ed the affairs 
of state with as great diligence and coolness as though 
he had been in his physical prime, or had expected to 
live a score of years. With the same bravery with which 
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he led his army and swept down the enemy, he looked 
calmly upon the afflictions at which the whole world was 
sighing, and seized them and threw,them down and stood 
upon them, superior to them. He could not keep them 
from breaking down his body, but he did not allow 
them to touch the surface of his soul, for he knew that 
in the memory of his people, and in the abodes of the 
blest, he should outlive their decay. Bravery, patience, 
faith, love, devotion to duty, are better gifts to a nation 
than long reigns and fat kings. After having done the 
work of a century with his sword, he was then permitted 
to teach the world how a good man could snffer, how 
a great king could die. 

The terrible suffering and short reign of Frederick are 
in keeping with the story of human life, with the story of 
human rulers. Nature keeps a pretty good average; 
where much is put to one side she is likely to take some- 
thing from the other. Many great generals have per- 
ished on the field, and those who bave returned to 
triumphal marches have generally found some one in 
their own or another nation ready to conquer them. The 
fate of Cesar in the Senate House has been the fate of 
most kings. The crown and block have never been very 
far apart. Bonaparte, who wasted Europe, was himself 
wasted in exile. Napoleon III., whom Frederick helped 
to push from his throne, died of a broken heart. The 
Czar of Russia was blown to pieces witha bomb. Lin- 
coln and Garfield, in the height of their glory, were 
brought to the dust by a bullet. -Grant, the greatest 
commander of history, and Frederick III., not very far 
behind him, after having led victorious armies and re- 
turned to the rewards and honors of peace, had to be 
murdered by a cancer in the throat. Where there is the 
greatest exaltation there is the deepest humiliation by 
its side, to teach men the insecurity of worldly title, the 
vanity of earthly ambition and hope. 

In the palace at Potsdam, tired with the fight, he lay 
down on his iron bed for his last sleep. He wrote ona 
slip of paper, ‘That you may be as true and noble and 
dutiful a daughter as you always have been is the dying 
wish of your father.” He called his wife and children 
about him and gave them his parting blessing. He took 
the hand of his wife and the hand of Bismarck and joined 
them, and whispered something in Bismarck’s ear that 
may affect the destiny of Europe. His faith in the Divine 
presence and in immortality was strong. He told his pastor 
not to pray for his recovery, but for his release. He saw 
the chariot coming for him and was ready to depart. At 
eleven o’clock on the morning of June 15th he stepped 
into the chariot and rode to his palace and his crown. 
His devoted wife took the gold chain and the locket 
containing her picture, which he had always worn and 
loved, and the wreath that his father gave him after the 
battle of Woerth, and placed them in the coffin with him. 
The people of Potsdam spread oak leaves on the road for 
a mile, over which their beloved monarch might pass 
to the tomb, And they laid him beside Frederick the 
Great. Thus lived and died Frederick III., whom the 
pen of history could justly record Frederick the Good. 

The son, William II., the present Emperor, is a young 
man, twenty-nine years of age. About his character and 
promise there is a difference of opinion. The Press re- 
ports of him that have reached this country have been so 
bad that we suspect they have been colored by French 
and English prejudice. He is represented as cruel, dis- 
respectful to his parents, thirsting for blood and glory, 
whose character is unsteady, and whose administration is 
likely to be reckless, periling the prosperity of Germany 
and the peace of Europe. There must be an element of 
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slander in this account of him. He is brilliant in intel- 
lect, is highly educated, having passed through the Uni- 
versity, is prominent in the city missionary work of Ber- 
lin, counts himself a man of prayer, and he cannot be the 
brute and rake that some of the journals have represented 
him. While there can be no excuse given for rudeness 
to his mother, he is a man almost thirty, with a family of 
his own, and he has a right to differ in opinion from her 
without being called an ingrate or ruffian. And if he 
differs in his opinion of governmental policy from his 
father, he does no more than his father, Frederick, did, 
who expressed views different from those entertained by 
his father, William. The proclamation of the son to the 
people does not indicate that he is going to disinte- 
grate Germany or deluge Europe with blood. While Bis- 
marck lives, there will be no change in the Government. 
But Bismarck is over seventy, and his hand must soon 
grow numb and let go its hold on Germany. He has a son 
in the Cabinet who inherits some of his ability, as well as 
his ideas of government, and he, with the Emperor, who in- 
herits the views of his grandfather, will likely perpetuate 
the Empire in its present shape, as William and Bismarck 
created it. Dynasties, like men, though, are frail things, 
and prophecies of them are uncertain. The people, other 
tulers, or the times, may at any time change or destroy 
them. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the young Emperor, 
ripening with years and experience, adjusting himself to 
the demands of tho age, listening to the voice of God, 
which he claims to heed, may find it the proper and 
right thing to take for his model and inspiration the 
character and love of his father, who was to Germany 
what Alfred was to England, the loveliest and best ruler. 
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By STAMFORD. 

Tue Crescent City may be said to consist of wo dis- 
tinct communities united under one municipal govern- 
ment. Canal Street is the dividing line which separates 
the mew and ever-spreading ‘‘up-town” or ‘‘ Ameri- 
can New Orleans,” from the ‘‘down-town ” or ‘‘ Creole 
quarter,” otherwise styled the ‘‘Paris of America.” 
Only an avenue between, and yet what a difference! 
Up-town, the streets are wide and tree-bordered. There 
is grace and elegance in the modern frame structures. 
The gardens bloom behind open fences, displaying their 
beauty to the public gaze. The principal thoroughfare is 
paved with asphalt, and the language spoken on all sides 
is English. 

Below Canal, the streets are narrow. The houses are 
of brick, substantial, antique, and, as a rule, built flush 
with the banquette. A large porte cochére opens into a 
stone-paved hall, uninclosed at the opposite end, which 
gives entrance to a well-kept garden with a fountain in 
its centre. A broad stairway leads from this hall to wide 
verandas, which look down upon the quadrangular gar- 
den, and are just outside of the salons—great apartments, 
capable of accommodating a regiment of guests. Ram- 
part and Esplanade Streets are beautiful avenues, with 
double rows of trees between the carriageways, both 
being paved with granite blocks. 

In rambling through the old quarter, one meets with 
foreign faces at every step. French is everywhere used, 
though the dialects of all nations frequently fall on the 
car. There is everything to lure one into the belief of 
having been transported by magic across the ocean. 
Signs marked ‘ Chambres garnies,” hanging by long 
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strings from narrow, flower - filled balconies ; Chinese 
restaurants, where cheap meals are served by yellow- 
skinned Mongolians; magasins de piété, where rosaries 
and church articles are sold ; odd street nomenclatures, 
cries of public vendors, and the shrines to which pilgrim- 
ages are made, are all foreign and lend to the illusion. 

One of the most famous of these shrines is that of St. 
Roque. Far away in the lower suburbs is an humble 
cemetery which gives no evidence of occupancy by the 
wealthy, yet women clad in silks and laces wearily wend 
their way to it on foot, and often come from long dis- 
tances. Walk in! Behold that cross- mounted chapel, 
around which clings so lovingly a mantle of green Vir- 
ginia-creeper! Ah, now you understand’why you were 
brought here, why so many come—it is the objective 
point of a pilgrimage. Within, enthroned on a flower- 
decked altar, is a statue of St. Roque. Tapers of wax 
flicker fitfully in the daylight about it, and bowed figures 
kneel before it in supplication. All around are hung “ex 
votos, ” in recognition of favors and cures obtained through 
intercession of ‘le bon Sl. Roque”; some of these consist 
of recording tablets of marble, limbs modeled in wax, 
and crutches, 

Those who seek the luxuries of life can find carnal 
satisfaction in this fair ‘‘Crescent City ” equally with the 


| pious people who love to frequent old churches and 


convents, and make pilgrimages to shrines ; for here exist 
the best of hotels and restaurants. 

The fagade of the St.Charles is the handsomest in the 
United States, it being the purest piece of Corinthian 
architecture on the continent; so perfect is it in sym- 
metrical beauty, that the most critical have never yet 
discovered a flaw in its noble proportions. 

The Hotel Royal, formerly the St. Louis, is in the 
French quarter. It covers half a square, is massive and 
plain outwardly, but its parlors and rotunda are magnifi- 
cent. The latter is next in size to that of the Capitol at 
Washington. The dome is painted in fresco by the cele- 
brated Italian Canova, and is undoubtedly supessor to 
anything of the sort in the Union. After the war, this 
building was let fall into decay, and serious upprehen- 
sions existed in regard to the great master’s work ; but 
thanks to the substantial construction of the dome and 
its copper roof, the frescoes are as fresh as when they first 
grew into life under Canova’s peerless touch. So high is 
the estimate set on these masterpieces, that, prior to the 
restoration of this famed hotel, the English Government 
endeavored to purchase them for $30,000. The rotunda 
dining-room is annually visited by thousands of sight- 
seers. 

Numerous other hotels and many boarding-houses, be- 
sides suites of furnished apartments, with a scale of 
prices to suit all purses, are scattered over New Orleans, 
The restaurants are justly famed for superior cooking 
and the excellent quality of the food served. 

A visitor to the world-renowned French Market would 
cease to wonder at the multitude of good things to be 
found on New Orleans tables. The fish department 
alone is enough to make the most heathenish of mortals 
long for Lent. The naturalist finds there subjects for 
study, and the artist, pictures for his brush. The great 
meat section would tempt a Trappist. Vegetables are in- 
numerable in variety, and fruits equally so. Game of 
all kinds is plentiful. ‘Cream cheese,” a Southern deli- 
cacy, and pure milk, are also sold. Lunch stands, where 
meals are served steaming hot, soda-water and con- 
fectionery booths, and toy stalls, abound, Wearing ap- 
parel, everything needed for household purposes, even 
to medicines, can be purchased in this immense bazaar 
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the mothers sit silent, unless spoken to, the papooses 
lie on their blankets blinking at the sun, and crowing 
and kicking just like any other embryonic citizens of 
this Republic. The Choctaws, once a powerful tribe, 
have been devoted Louisianians ever since 1762, in 
which year a certain territory on the Mississippi was 
ceded by France to Great Britain. The Indians, ob- 
jecting to British rule, were presented by Governor 
Kerlerec with other good lands, a kindly deed, for which 
the jealous French monarch speedily consigned him to 
the Bastile. 

Beyond its noted shell- roads, along the Bayou St. 
John and New Canal, and the asphalt on St. Charles 
Avenue, New Orleans cannot boast of many inviting car- 
riage - drives. One other, though, is worthy of special 
notice—that is, the road to Chalmette vid the United 
States Barracks. This thoroughfare winds along the 
river-bank, is kept in good condition, and is picturesque 
throughout its entire length. At its terminus, ‘the 
Plains of Chalmette,’’ one beholds the unfinished Jack- 
son Monument, which was to have been surmounted by 
a statue of the ‘‘Hero of New Orleans.” It stands on 
the battlefield where was achieved the greatest victory of 
modern warfare; where, on January 8th, 1815, General 
Jackson, with a poorly equipped and ill-disciplined force, 
defeated an army of English veterans who were provided 
with every military requirement, and who were numeri- 
cally twice as strong as the patriots. The British left on 
the field upward of 2,000 killed and wounded ; our loss 
was six killed, seven wounded. The mention of this 
victory may well cause the American heart to throb with 
pride such as the Greeks felt at allusion to Marathon, or 
the Spartans to Thermopylew. There is still living in 
New Orleans one who participated in this great event. 
Jordan B. Noble, still hale and hearty despite his great 
age, was a drummer-boy under Jackson, and served 
throughout the War of 1812-15. He it was who beat the 
“long roll,” calling the Americans to arms, on the ap- 
proach of the enemy on that memorable 8th of January. 
“ Jackson’s drummer-boy,” as he is commonly called, is 
a veteran of many wars. He was attached to the brigade 
of General Persifer F. Smith in the Florida Everglades 
during the conflict of 1836, and ten years later, in the 
ranks of the far-famed Washington Artillery, he followed 
the “Stars and Stripes ” over the ‘‘ cactus-crowned hills 
of Mexico,” carrying the same drum, and awakening 
echoes over the distant plains where now sleep 15,000 
Union soldiers. 

Not far from the Chalmette Monument is the care- 
fully tended National Cemetery, within whose precincts 
are deposited the remains of many thousand Federal 
troops, who fell in the late civil war. 

There are many delightful localities, easily reached by 
boat or rail, where one can find health and a variety of 
amusements, while enjoying lovely scenery. West End, 
Spanish Fort and Carrollton are popular Summer even- 
ing resorts. Romantic walks, excellent music and re- 
freshments are to be found at all three ; tho last-named 
is situated on the banks of the Mississippi; the others are 
on the shores of Lake Pontchartrain, and offer (bathing 
facilities to visitors. 

These lake resorts are extensively patronized by young 
folk, for it is here that the yacht and rowing clubs have 
their headquarters. A moonlight sail over the silvery 
bosom of the lovely waters, with a sky studded with 
bright stars overhead and city lights glimmering in the 
distance like great fire-flies, is a treat not to be dis- 
dained. Mandeville, Lewisburg, Bay St. Louis, Miss- 
issippi City, Pass Christian, Biloxi, Oeean Springs and 


Pascagoula are all attractive watering - places, within o 
few hours’ journey from New Orleans. Lake Borgne 
also has its charms, and the surf-bathing at ‘‘ Last 
Island” is unsurpassed. 

If strangers do not find health at these various sea- 
side resorts, they should seek it in the picturesque Par- 
ish of St. Tammany, where mineral springs of all kinds 
gush from the earth as though the whole country were 
answering to the touch of Moses’s rod. 

Among the Winter enjoyments of this French-Ameri- 
can town are the grand opera, theatricals, lectures, 
moonlight rides to plantations on the coast to witness 
the process of sugar - making, horse - races, promenades 
through the magnificent landscape-gardens of the Jockey 
Club, billiard-halls, gymnasiums, evenings at the clubs, 
lounges in the artists’ studios, readings in the well- 
stocked public libraries, searches through the ‘‘old 
book-stores ” whose moth-eaten treasures would delight 
a bibliophile, and every other form of amusement to be 
found in cosmopolitan cities. 

But beyond all other attractions for the pleasure- 
seeker is the Carnival, with its gorgeous day and evening 
processions. For lavish expenditure of money, exquisite 
taste and correctness in costume and scenic effect, this 
pageant is unequaled in America, and unexcelled by any- 
thing of the sort on the European Continent. Every 
tourist should witness a New Orleans ‘‘ Mardi Gras” 
celebration ; for no pen could adequately describe its 
grandeur. 

‘Knights of the wheel” constitute a small army here. 
In fact, bicycles are about as numerous as carriages on 
the principal boulevard. It has become fashionable for 
the young business men to adopt this method of travel- 
ing from office to residence. Morning and evening they 
are to be met with, speeding along on their beautiful 
vehicles, often out-distancing the carriage - riders, and 
forming a line reaching from the aristocratic suburbs to 
the heart of the commercial district. The wheelmen 
have organized a club, whose membership is rapidly in- 
creasing ; they are about erecting a fine building for 
their exclusive use. Asa healthful and enjoyable exer- 
cise, bicycling has no superior. 

New Orleans is amply provided with excellent common 
schools, medical and law universities, art colleges, liter- 
ary clubs, ete. 

Charity also holds empire within its limits ; nowhere 
are there more asylums, hospitals, and charitable associa- 
tions. The orphans, sick, poor, and aged, of all de- 
nominations and colors, are well cared for, as are also 
the insane. 

The city’s noble corps of physicians and surgeons, 
many of whom have world-wide reputations, never 
hesitate to aid the needy gratuitously. 

In truth, New Orleans is a radiant gem in the diadem 
of Louisiana, The youthful ‘‘ Mother of States” is too 
young yet by fifty years for one to judge correctly con- 
cerning her future. A new era has opened for her ; sea, 
river and rail bring trade to her door; agriculture en- 
riches her fields, her manufactures +are constantly in- 
creasing, her people are progressive, and she may yet 
stand foremost in the Great American Confederation of 
States. 


Coarse kindness is, at least, better than coarse anger ; 
and in all private quarrels, the duller nature is triumph- 
ant by reason of its dullness. 


Happiness and unhappiness are qualities of mind, not 
of place or of position. 
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SONNET. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


WHEN acorns fall and swallows troop for flight, 
And hope matured slow mellows to regret, 
And Autumn, pressed by Winter for his debt, 
Drops leaf on leaf till she be beggared quite— 
Should then the crescent moon’s unselfish light 
Gleam up the sky just as the sun doth set, 
Her brightening gaze, though day and dark have met, 
Prolongs the gloaming and retards the night, 


So, fair young life, new risen upon mine, 

Just as it owns the edict of decay 

And Fancy’s fires should pale and pass away, 
My menaced glory takes a glow from thine, 

And, in the deepening sundown of my day, 
Thou with thy dawn delayest my decline, 


THE ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD. 


In the year 1612 or thereabouts, for the precise date is 
still a debatable point, there appeared a minute German 
pamphlet, professing to emanate from certain Brethren 
R.C., or Brethren of the Rosy Cross, which briefly, but 
circumstantially, recounted how one C.R.C., supposed to 
be Christian Rosencreutz, had, some one hundred and 
sixty years previously, journeyed into an unknown city 
of Arabia, where he had been instructed by holy people 
of great learning in the art of invoking Elementary Spirits 
in the various practices of lawful or celestial magic, 
‘‘based on the essential truth or eternal supience,” and 
in the sigmificance of the secret characters of Nature; 
that possessed, in consequence, of several tremendous 
powers, he had duly returned into Germany, ‘“‘ the which 
he heartily loved,” and there devoted himself to healing 
the sick, and to laying secretly the foundations for the 
reformation of all arts and sciences. This stupendous 
task, being ‘‘ painful, lusty and unwearisome,” he vigor- 
ously accomplished in certain joyous treatises, respect- 
ively intituled! ‘Fra: C.R.C. his Book M.”; ‘Fra: 
C.R.C. his Axiomata and Rota.” 

Before his death he founded the society R. C., which 
was perpetuated in secret for about one hundred and 
forty years, after which time his concealed tomb, with 
the many miracles contained in it, was supernaturally 
and magically revealed to the initiates of the third gene- 
ration. In accordance with the will and testament of the 
godly and highly illuminated father, Brother C. R. C., 
whose incorruptible corpus had been manifested to them, 
they proceeded to make known their existence, and to 
invite the literati of Europe to combine with them for the 
reformation of philosophy, and the general redemption 
of society before the approaching end of the age. They 
solicited a response to their appeal by means of printed 
letters, to be circulated after the manner of pamphlets, 
declining at the moment to reveal their names and ad- 
dresses, but guaranteeing that no such communication 
would fail to reach them. They declared themselves to 
Ye orthodox Christians of the first and reformed Church, 
and concluded by denouncing the ungodly and accursed 
gold-making,” whose vanities and deceptions had infatu- 
ated that credulous age. 

The interest in this manifesto was immediate and 
general in Germany. The history of Christian Rosen- 
creutz was palpably fabulous, and yet it was taken seri- 
ously. A chaos of conflicting opinions, the clamor of 
officious investigators, and the appeals of ardent postu- 
lants for the privilege of initiation, resounded on every 
side. Pamphlets and epistles without end were addressed 
ta the mysterious brotherhood, but whether they met 


with that ready response which was promised to sincere 
seekers after ‘‘the truth as it is in Nature concealed,” 
is, perhaps, impossible to determine, on account of the 
secrecy which would naturally surround the proceedings. 

The hostile criticism which followed the apparent reti- 
cence of the society suggests a negative decision, but, in 
either case, the ‘‘Fame of the Fraternity R.C.” was some- 
thing more than the vicious hoax which it has been fre- 
quently represented, for in 1615 it was followed by the 
“Confessio Fraternitatis,”” which developed still more the 
principles and the promises of the previous tract. Here 
the Rosicrucians pose chiefly as an anti-Papal sect of 
theosophical illuminati, or mystics, in possession of the 
Apocalyptic keys, and the mystery of the metallic trans- 
mutation, whose abuse they had denounced and despised. 
The ‘‘ Confession of the Brotherhood ” was supplemented 
by other pamphlets of similar claims. In regard to them 
all, it should be noticed that, in spite of searching inves- 
tigations, and in spite of pretentious theorizing, their 
author remains unknown. An impartial review of the 
evidence which attributes them to a certain Wirtemberg 
theologian, Johann Valentine Andreii, will result in its 
rejection—a point, however, which it is impossible to 
discuss here. 

There is no direct evidence to show that they did or 
did not emanate from a secret society in existenee at the 
actual time of their publication ; for if, on the one hand, 
the history of the supposed founder be fabulous, Rosi- 
crucian associations, whatever their origin, are continu- 
ally appearing like meteors on the historical horizon, from 
a period which closely approaches the date of the two 
manifestoes. It seems reasonable, on the whole, to sup- 
pose that these documents were the work of some theo- 
sophical inquirers into natural secrets, who had banded 
themselves together in the pursuit of curious investiga- 
tions, and to profit by each other’s discoveries, and who 
wished to notify the fact of their corporate existence to 
like-minded students. 

The defense of the mysterious Order was undertaken 
by numerous, and occasionally by able, writers. Michael 
Maier, an illustrious German physician, who was enno- 
bled for his medical services, but who turned alchemist, 
wrote warmly and continually in defense of Rosicrucian 
principles. The society, in recognition of his services, 
published a curious pamphlet, hinting that he had re- 
ceived his reward by admission into the mystical sheep- 
fold, and that others should bide their time. Thus mani- 
festoes were periodically appearing, claiming to emanate 
directly from the Brotherhood, or to be published by 
individual members mandatio superiorum. 

The giant of theosophical literature, the Kentish mys- 
tic, Robert Fludd, who is supposed to have received ini- 
tiation, and whose curious tomb may still be seen in the 
ancient church of Bersted, Kent, published a ‘‘Com- 
pendious Apology” for the Rosicrucian tenets, and la- 
ments therein the unparalleled decadence of all the arts 
and sciences. Music, for example, has visibly and incon- 
testably degenerated because we have lost the divine 
power of Orpheus to move insensible stones, and that of 
Arion by which the fishes were charmed. Mathematics, 
also, are shown to be vain and futile, inasmuch as we are 
no longer acquainted with those true and vivific Pytha- 
gorean numerals whose sublime, harmonical progression 
composed the Cosmos, and do even at this day, by their 
mystical combination, produce that ‘‘music of the 
spheres,”’ which is inaudible to the materialized senses 
of fallen humanity. But Robert Fludd was a great and 
good man, and these were the typosophical extravagance 
of his literary maidenhood. 
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‘“““ YOU SPEAK WITH AUTHORITY,’ I SAID, CONTEMPTUOUSLY. ‘YES,’ HE REPLIED, WITH THE SAME STEADINESS —‘ THE 
AUTHORITY WHICH THE LAW AND YOUR FATHER’S WILL IMPOSE UPON ME,’” 


MY GUARDIAN. 
By CHARLES LoTIN HILDRETH. 


“**Uety, old, deformed, close-fisted and tyrannical—in ‘*T do not deny the truth of the picture,” he continued, 
short, a veritable monster.’ A flattering portrait of my- | in the same cold, sarcastic voice ; ‘‘though, in the cate- 
self, truly.” gory of my vices, a gentler nature might have spared 

I turned away with drooping head, and cheeks burning | the mockery of my personal misfortunes.” 
with shame and resentment. The words were my own, “T did not mean you to hear. I am very sorry,” I 
spoken in a moment of heedless anger. But they had not | began, hesitatingly, but he interrupted me with an in- 
been intended for his ears, and much as I disliked him, I | different wave of the hand. 
would have given all I possessed to have recalled them. ‘Do not apologize, I beg of you,” he said, with quiet 
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bitterness. ‘The ‘veritable monster ’ cannot be supposed 
to possess sensitive feelings which may be wounded like 
those of other men. Therefore let that pass. I merely 
' desire to repeat that I do not wish you to go riding to- 
day.” 

His tone of authority aroused my indignation anew. 

‘‘Why not, pray ?”’ I asked, haughtily, facing him 
rebelliously. 

**My desire should be sufficient,” he replied, looking 
at me with that vailed glance and expressionless com- 
posure which always irritated me. 

“But it is not,” I burst forth. ‘I will not be treated 
like a fool orachild. Ihave rights which you have no 
power to deny. Because my poor father was so mistaken 
in youas to make you my guardian is no reason why I 
sbould submit to insolent despotism on your part.” 

“IT was your father’s closest friend,” he responded, 
ealmly. ‘‘ At his request I accepted a trust which I cer- 
tainly did not crave; but having accepted it, I am 
pledged to fulfill it to the best of my judgment. I know 
my duty, and shall not falter in performing it.” 

‘You speak with authority,” I said, contemptuously. 

“Yes,” he replied, with the same steadiness, ‘‘ the 
authority which the law and your father’s will impose 
upon me. So long as you remain in my charge I shall 
exact the obedience which I deem necessary to your wel- 
fare.” 

‘Thank Heaven there are limits to your tyranny,” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘I shall be of age in two years—two long, 
unhappy years.” 

‘“*Unhappy,” he repeated, with an intonation which 
caused me to turn and look at him sharply. His voice 
had sounded strangely softened—almost regretful. But 
his face wore its customary expression of cold immobility. 
‘‘Well,” he added, after a pause, ‘‘that must depend 
upon yourself. For to-day I must insist that you give 
up your ride. The roads are not safe.” 

“Tam not afraid of « few poor workmen,’ I said, de- 
fiantly. 

“The long strike has made them lawless,” he replied. 
‘* At all events, I do not consider the ride prudent, and I 
expect you to heed my request.” 

He bowed, and turning away, slowly walked back to- 
ward the house. : 

“T expect you to heed my request !” 

My pride arose at the words. Every instinct of my 
Bngoverned nature revolted against the restraint so offen- 
Evely put upon me. I did not believe in the danger he 
jad pointed out. It seemed to me only an excuse for 
trawing the rein of his hateful authority still tighter. 

I had dwelt in the house of my guardian, Walter Wild, 
but three months, and my first unfavorable impression 
of him had deepened into positive enmity, which I had 
not been at all careful to conceal. 

I had often heard my father speak of his friend, Walter 
Wild, in terms of the warmest admiration, and in my 
childish fancy I had pictured a handsome, chivalrous 
figure, with noble features and commanding mien. 
Imagine my disappointment when, meeting him for the 
first time at the railroad station, my romantic ideal re- 
solved itself into a middle-aged, unprepossessing person, 
somewhat undersized, with broad shoulders, one of which 
was perceptibly higher than the other. - 

His features were in themselves regular, and might 
have been called handsome, but for their cold, expres- 
cionless rigidity, which nothing seemed ever to disturb. 
His eyes were of a dark, luminous gray, with something 
like a dusky shadow in them, as if a vail had been drawn 
over them, hiding the soul beneath. His manner was 


freezingly reserved, rendering any approach toward in- 
timacy or confidence impossible. 

I rarely saw him, for he spent most of his time in his 
own apartments; but I soon found that he was by no 
means ignorant of my movements, and meant to act the 
part of guardian with authority. To a spoilt and un- 
trained girl like myself the mere suggestion of restraint 
was an insult which I was quick to resent. 

My dislike of him was seasoned with no little secret 
fear, and, so far, I had never ventured to openly disobey 
his commands ; but his interference with my daily ride 
was more than I could bear. I watched his retreating 
figure until it entered the house, with growing anger, 
then I went to the stables and ordered ,the groom to 
saddle my horse. He complied, though with evident re- 
luctance, and with a sense of defiant exultation I mounted 
and rode away alone. 

The workingmen at the extensive foundries in the 
neighborhood had been out upon a strike for several 
weeks, but hitherto had remained quiet and orderly. 
When I passed a group of two or three lounging along 
the road, therefore, I felt no uneasiness. I had ridden 
onward but a short distance, however, when a confused 
sound of many voices and tramping feet caused me to 
draw rein and listen in alarm. In another moment a 
crowd of rough-looking figures, shouting and gesticu- 
lating violently, turned the corner of the road and sur- 
rounded me. 

They were armed with cudgels and stones, and evi- 
dently bent upon mischief. Many of them had been 
drinking, as their flushed faces and glaring eyes testified, 
and all were wrought up to a dangerous pitch of excite- 
ment. 

My heart stood still with fear, but it was now too late 
to retreat, for the infuriated men were pressing about 
me on all sides with angry looks and threatening lan- 
guage. In spite of my extreme terror I managed to pre- 
serve an appearance of coolness, and quietly attempted 
to force my horse through the crowd. But a dozen 
hands seized the bridle and brought me to a halt. 

“Fetch her along with us,!” cried a jeering voice. 

‘“No, drag her off the horse!” cried another. ‘Let 
us have the horse.” 

“Yes, the horse! the horse !"’ replied a score of the 
rioters together. ‘‘Down with the woman! Into the 
mud with her and her finery! Down with her!” 

Mute and helpless, in the midst of the maddened ruf- 
fians swaying to and fro about me with tossing arms and 
menacing shouts, I sat upon my horse, expecting every 
moment to be torn from my saddle and trampled under 
foot. . 

Hitherto some faint remains of manhood among the 
throng had restrained them from actual violence, but 
now one of them, more frenzied than the rest, seized me 
by the skirts and attempted to pull me down. Shrink- 
ing, I uttered a wild, despairing cry for help. 

A voice answered me, and the next instant a tall, black 
horse came thundering along the road, rolling the crowd 
backward before her plunging hoofs. I saw the rider 
arise in his stirrups, and the man whose hand was ‘still 
upon me fell like a log beneath a furious blow of a 
heavy whip-handle. Through the mist which swam be- 
fore my sight I recognized my guardian. His face was 
deadly pale, and as he glanced around I observed how 
the boldest there quailed under his eye. 

At that moment he looked grandly handsome. I for- 
got my enmity, I forgot the physical defects which I 
had so heartlessly mocked, in my great admiration ’ of 
his courage and the sense of safety and protection his 
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presence afforded me. I had never known him before. 
Only now, in the face of peril, was the nobility of his 
character revealed to me. 

“Shame !” he said, in a low, deep voice. ‘‘Do you 
call yourselves men ?—a hundred of you against one 
weak, helpless girl. Cowards that you are! if one of 
you dare open his lips or lift a finger to oppose us, he 
will never see the light of another day.” 

Quietly, and without a sign of haste, he led my horse 
away, riding close beside me, the crowd giving back in 
silence to allow us to pass. 

It was not until we had ridden some distance, and 
were entirely clear of the mob, that I recovered my pre- 
sence of mind sufficiently to attempt to express my grati- 
tude. 

‘©You have been kinder to me than I deserved, Mr. 
Wild,” I said, hesitatingly. 

‘*Do not speak of it,” he interrupted. 
and that is sufficient.” 

His face had recovered its habitual calm, and his voice, 
its cold, indifferent tone. It seemed as if he had for- 
gotten what had just occurred, and that the old icy re- 
straint had come between us again. 

‘You do not reproach me for my disobedience,” I 
spoke, timidly, ‘‘for which, but for your interposition, 
I should have been punished by losing my life.” 

I paused in surprise, for with a smothered exclamation 
he jerked his bridle so sharply that his horse reared and 
plunged, and his face, which was turned toward me, con- 
tracted with a strange expression of pain. The next 
moment he was riding ‘quietly at my side, as coldly col- 
lected as ever ; nor did he speak again until we reached 
home. 

Isaw nothing of my guardian for nearly a week after 
this event, for he secluded himself more closely than 
ever. But night after night I heard the muffled sound of 
his footsteps pacing restlessly to and fro in his room, 
which was immediately over mine upon the floor above. 
As I lay half awake listening, I wondered what it could 
be which thus disturbed his peace, and robbed him of 
his natural rest, and if my willfulness and! rebellion had 
anything to do with it. 

My feelings toward my guardian had undergone a 
marked change since that day of deadly peril. Exactly 
what the change was I did not comprehend. I knew 
that the old enmity and dislike had faded out of my 
heart. Ino longer regarded him as the ill-favored and 
ill-natured tyrant who had sought to establish an unjust 
and irritating authority over me. The memory of his 
face, as I saw it when he confronted the angry mob, arose 
before me with a sense of gratitude in which there was a 
strange sweetness. I loved to dwell upon his manliness 
and courage as they had been revealed to me then, and 
to think that for my sake he had risked his own life. 

I took no more rides alone, but contented myself with 
rambling about the grounds and the extensive park be- 
yond. One morning, as I was returning toward the 
house along a bypath, my attention was attracted by the 
sound of heavy footsteps crashing through the brambles 
on the further side of the hedge. Peering cautiously 
through the shrubbery, I was startled to recognize in the 
intruder the man whom my guardian had struck down 
on the day of my adventure. The livid scar upon his 
forehead where the blow had fallen, his gigantic stature 
and ferocious aspect made him altogether a terrifying 
object. Crouching behind the sheltering leaves, I watched 
him, scarcely daring to breathe. 

Pausing for a moment, he gazed toward the house with 
an evil scowl, then shaking the heavy bludgeon which he 
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carried with a menacing gesture, he muttered a curso 
and turned away. 

His presence there boded no good, and I resolved to 
relate what I had seen to my guardian at the first oppor- 
tunity. But he remained in his own room all day, and I 
shrank from intruding upon him. 

That night, however, after I had retired, I lay ponder- 
ing this event until my anxiety became unbearable. A 
presentiment of evil took possession of me, and I felt 
that I could not rest until I had warned my guardian, 
let him receive the warning as he would. I knew that 
he was still awake, for I heard him pacing restlessly to 
and fro in his room. I arose, and putting on a wrapper, 
stole quietly up-stairs. 

Reaching the landing before his door, I hesitated, half 
resolving to return, when I fancied I heard my own name 
pronounced within. Leaning forward, I listened in- 
tently. Yes, my guardian was speaking aloud, but evi- 
dently to himself. I caught the words, ‘Ugly, old and 
deformed !” 

I drew back with a quickly beating heart. He was re- 
peating my own cruel words in a voice choked ‘and 
labored as if with intense suffering ! 

There was a moment’s silence, then he spoke again. 

“‘Ugly, old and deformed! God help me, she is right, 
and I—miserable, heaven-forsaken wretch that I am !—J 
love her !” 

There was a sound of weeping—such bitter, bitter sobs, 
torn from the very depths of this wounded soul, as I 
hope I may never hear again while I live. A man’s tears 
are always terrible, but such grief as this seemed almost 
superhuman in its intensity of despair. And I, unhappy 
girl! had caused it by my own heedless malice. 

I paused to hear no more. With both hands pressed 
convulsively to my bosom, and the tears streaming from 
my eyes, I fled down-stairs to my own room, and throw- 
ing myself upon the bed, cried until I was exhausted. 

Yet, strange to say, there was something almost like 
happiness mingled with my sorrow and remorse. I could 
not then understand the contradiction ; but as I sank 
into a restless slumber, near morning, there was an un- 
accustomed warmth at my heart, as I murmured the 
words I had heard—‘‘I love her.” 

When I awoke late on the following day, I learned that 
my guardian had gone out alone early and had not yet 
returned. Full of anxiety, and with a nameless fore- 
shadowing of danger weighing heavily upon me, I wan- 
dered nervously about the garden, pausing at intervals 
to gaze down the road by which he had gone. 

As the hours went by my terror increased until it be- 
came intolerable, and I would have given all I possessed 
to hear the sound of his tread upon the gravel of the 
path. It was near twilight when, at last, I saw him ap- 
proaching with a slow and languid step. 

As anxious as I had been for his return, I shrank from 
meeting him now with an unaccountable timidity. I 
drew back into the shadow of the shrubbery, hoping that 
he would pass without observing me. As he went slowly 
by, with bowed head and weary air, my heart smote me 
at the sight of his pale face and hollow eyes. But the 
next moment a thrill of horror froze the blood in my 
veins. 

A few paces behind him crept the man whom I had 
seen in the garden on the previous day. He carried in 
his hand the same murderous-looking bludgeon which I 
had noticed before, and his eyes were fixed upon my 
guardian with a diabolical expression of mingled hatred 
and triumph. 

For a moment I stood spellbound and motionless with 
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terror, while the assassin stole nearer and nearer to his 
unconscious victim. The next instant, even as the weapon 
was raised to strike, obeying a blind, unreasoning im- 
pulse, I threw myself between the two men. I saw the 
blow coming, and closed my eyes. There was a sound 
in my ears as if the heavens had burst asunder ; a thou- 
sand lights flashed before my sight, and with the land- 
scape reeling dizzily around, I fell to the ground and 
knew no more. 

A long period seemed to have elapsed when I returned 
to consciousness, in my own darkened chamber. Gazing 
faintly about me, I saw a figure seated near my bedside, 
with ‘head bowed in an attitude of deep dejection. As 


He turned away and covered his face with his hand. 

“Would you have been very unhappy, guardian ?” I 
asked. 

“Unhappy ?” he repeated. 
is worse than death to me.” 

‘*Guardian,” I said, after a pause, ‘‘have you for- 
given me those cruel, unmeaning words which I spoke 
when I neither knew you nor my own heart ?” 

“‘T have not even remembered them,” he answered. 

“Tt is not true,” I interrupted, ‘‘for I heard you re- 
peat them on the night before I was hurt. I was coming 
to your room to warn you about the man, and I heard 
you through the door. I heard something else, too— 
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my sight slowly cleared, I recognized the figure, with a | something which, though I did not deserve it, made me 


vague feeling of quiet happiness that it should be there. 

“Guardian,” I whispered. 

He raised his head and looked at me doubtfully for a 
moment. Then the expression of despair on his haggard 
features gave place to one of fervent gratitude. 

“Thank God !’’ I heard him murmur ; ‘‘ she will live.” 

He hesitated, and seemed about to leave the room, 
when I feebly stretched out my hand to detain him. He 
caught it ia his own and pressed his lips to it. Then he 
dropped it and drew back with a deprecating gesture. 

“Forgive me,” he said; “it was thought you would 
die, and. I——” 


very happy.” 

A bright flush overspread his pale face. He stood 
looking at me, amazed and incredulous. 

“No, no!” he exclaimed, in a low voice ; ‘‘ that is not 
possible.” 

“Ig it not true, Walter ?” I murmured. 
hear aright ?” 

““Yes,” he replied ; ‘‘ but I cannot credit what you tell 
me. I, so much older than you, so ugly ——” 

“Hush !” I cried ; ‘‘ unless you would break my heart 
with my own ignorance and folly. Say what you then 
said again.” 


**Did I not 
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‘‘With my whole heart, soul and being I love you. 
Since I first saw you I have loved you, and have been 
mad with the hopelessness of it. I strove to hide it be- 
neath an air of cold reserve, but it was too strong for me. 
And even now, as I speak, the old despair comes back 
upon me, for I feel that I am dreaming, as I have often 
dreamed, and that I shall soon awake to my daily mis- 
ery again.” 

I stretched out my arms and took his head upon my 
breast. 

‘Sleeping or waking, in dreams or reality, until death 
and after, Iam yours, dear,” I said, softly. ‘‘And now 
draw back the curtains, Walter, and let in the blessed 
sunlight, which shall be the symbol of that bright future 
which is in store for us.” 


MOONRISE. 
By T. C, Irwin. 


OnE night, expectant of two dear souls who amid the distant foam, 

Upon the shelterless wide seas were voyaging toward our island 
home, 

I stood upon the lonely beach: the waters and the land behind 

Alike unseen and lost amid the rounding shadows dim and blind; 

No sound was on the sea, no motion in the tenebrous wide air 

Felt like a spectre insensible as earth expanding round me there; 

Blackness roofed all, until a halo faint as light, still half asleep, 

Sombre, uncertain, dimly tinged the ebonized low, distant deep; 

Then grew a rim of silver, lengthening with pure brilliance the 
dead 

Horizon’s line, and radiautly in watery ripples shoreward spread, 

Edging the rolling undulations’ moving momentary crests 

Of freezy spray, and, fainter, the sleek, glossy blackness of their 
breasts. 

Just then I saw a little bark far off upon the sea, and soon 

Its sail shine like a floating star beside the low edge of the moon; 

I felt a hand that instant touch me; turned and looked, ’twas 
but a hand 

Lovely in form, a visible shadow, pointing to the hard sea-sand, 

Shuddering, I stooped, and read thereon in moon - illumined 
words, a line 

Whose characters I knew, albeit at first their sense could not 
opine, 

Until their sound in singing filled my ears—it was a song of 
mine: 

“The boat that bears those dear approaches; durkness thus is 
made divine!” 

Meanwhile the moon above the waves had rounded, and a light 
wind fair 

Rose with it, breathing to the shore, and clear grew all the 
shadowy air; 

And nearer came the slanting bark, and, fronting its white, 
simple sail, 

Two figures watching on the surge that passed—two faces fond 
and pale, 

Two arms in recognition raised, as toward the sandy cove where I 

Stood, the dark helmsman steered in safety through the watery 
ridges nigh, 

As kneo-deep through the foam advanced, his mother reached 
her dear to me, 

Silent and happy, and thrice happy ‘paced we home from the 
wide sea. 


THE OLD INNS AND TAVERNS 
OF LONDON. 


By Noe. RUTHVEN, 


I wave never yet remained for a length of time in 
any large city in Europe that I did not stumble upon 
some cultured and thoughtful American in search of a 
particular object, consecrated by history, or woven into 
realism by the magic pen of the master fiction-writers. 

The happy hunting-ground of the American who uses 
his library is, not new, but old, London city; and whether 


he be engaged in hunting up the bead-houses of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or the site of the 
walls of London proper, or engaged in verifying the 
landmarks of history in the obscure and dingy quarters 
of London town, is this enthusiastic grubber ever to be 
found. 

Ihave met ‘the man, ay, and the woman too, who fol- 
lowed the historic London of Pepys and Harrison Ains- 
worth. I have been intimate with several Americans who 
traced the immortal Mr. Pickwick from the Golden Cross 
Inn at Charing Cross to the apartments in Goswell 
Street, where the fatal chops and -tomato-sauce led him 
into such direful complications. Ihave ‘‘smiled ” with a 
Down-east Yankee, whose whole aim in life was to “ tick 
off” Thackeray ; and I have made some peregrinations 
with a Bostonian, with a view to testing the credibility of 
Mr. Hare’s ‘‘ Walks in London.” 

Shakespeare’s London, and ‘‘ Rare Ben Jonson’s ” Lon- 
don, and Goldsmith’s and Samuel Johnson’s London, are 
so well known through the keen appreciation of cultured 
Americans, that there is little, if anything, left unsaid or 
unwritten upon the intensely interesting regions of the 
wondrous ‘‘ little village by the Thames.” 

There is, however, one subject upon which the readers 
of Frank Lesiie’s Porunar Monraty cannot fail to be 
interested, namely, the old inns and taverns, the scenes of 
the daily lives of the greatest English actors on the long 
bead-roll of history. There is not an old inn in London— 
and there yet remain a score—that does not possess a 
history hallowed by associations of bygone days, and by 
the coming and going of hundreds of generations. 

There are still to be seen in London and its immediate 
vicinity several old inns, all more or less celebrated in 
the days when the world traveled in stagecoaches with 
post-horses, and when such modern innovations as the 
railroad and telegraph had not yet put in an appearance, 
‘Great, rambling, queer old places they are,” says 
Dickens, ‘‘ with galleries, and passages, and staircases, 
wide enough and antiquated enough to furnish materials 
for a hundred ghost stories, supposing we should ever 
be reduced to the lamentable necessity of inventing any, 
and that the world should exist long enough to ex- 
haust the innumerable veracious legends connected with 
them.” 

For the most part, the old inns of London consisted of 
a building round a courtyard, entered from the street 
by a wide, covered passage. The ground floor was dis- 
posed as stables, kitchens and other offices, with a large 
reception-room ; above were the lesser apartments and 
bedrooms, these last all opening on hanging wooden 
galleries, whence the inmates could look down on the 
busy scene of arrivals and departures in the courtyard 
below. 

Of the character and management of these inns we are 
favored with innumerable glances in the works of Field- 
ing, Smollett and others : the jolly hostess, the obsequious 
waiters, the bouncing chambermaids, the hostler who 
takes the traveler's nag, and, above all, the garrulous 
host, who, when invited, gives his company to the guests, 
tells them the news of the hour, and at dinner, according 
to use and wont, places the first dish on the table. 

The ancient taverns of London were no less famous 
than its inns, and we are told by Macaulay that those 
who wished to find a gentleman in London during the 
last century commonly asked, not whether he lived in 
Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, but whether he frequented 
the Grecian or the Rainbow. The word “ tavern,” in its 
modern sense, cannot be applied to these old taverns. 
There were no clubs in those days, and people were in 
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the habit of frequenting these taverns for the sake of 
hearing the news of the hour, or keeping business ap- 
pointments. The tavern life of Dr. Johnson is as familiar 
1» usas his rusty wig. ‘‘ There is nothing,” he affirmed, 
*- which has been yet contrived by man, by which so 
much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or inn;” 
and then, as related by Boswell, he repeated, with great 
emotion, Shenstone’s lines : 


“‘Whoe’er has travel’d life’s dull round, 

Where'’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 


Of all the old taverns about London, by far the most 
famous was the Devil, in Fleet Street, the familiar resort 
of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Addison, Kit Marlowe, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, Dean Swift, and a host of other 
worthies. The noted sign of the devil being held by 
St. Dunstan—his nose between a pair of tongs—for many 
years flapped and creaked over scores of exalted heads, 
who regularly came from and went to the old tavern. 


“St. Dunstan, as the story goes, 
Once pulled the devil by the nose; 
The red-hot tongs they made him roar, 
That he was heard ten miles or more.” 


There are frequent allusions to this sign in old plays 
and epigrams. In ‘‘A Match at Midnight,” by William 
Rowley (1633), the following dialogue occurs : 


“ Bloodhound. As you come by Temple Bar make a stop to the 
Devil. 

Tim. To the Devil, father ? 

“« Sim. My master means the sign of the Devil, and he cannot 
hurt you, you fool; there’s a saint holds him by the nose.” 


It was at the Devil that the renowned Apollo Club 
held its intellectual and convivial meetings, guided by 
the poetic rules of ‘‘Rare Ben Jonson,” which began : 


‘Let none but guests and clubbers hither come; 
Let dunces, fools and sordid men keep home; 
Let learned, civil merry men b’ invited, 

And modest too; nor be choice liquor slighted ; 
Let nothing in the treat offend the guest— 
More for delight than cost prepare the feast.” 


The members admitted to this club were ‘‘ sevled of the 
tribe of Ben,” and among them were Bishop Morley, Vis- 
count Falkland, the friend of Charles I., Sir John Suck- 
ling, Sir Kenelm Digby, Hyde (Earl of Clarendon), 
Herrick, Carew, and, in short, all the choicest literary 
spirits of the day. 

We hear of Swift dining at the Devil with Dr. Garth 
and Addison, and of Sir John Hawkins being literally 
forced by Dr. Johnson to sit up the first whole night in 
his life, on the occasion of the doctor’s supper party 
given here in honor of the publication of Mrs. Lennox’s 
first novel, ‘‘The Life of Harriet Stuart.” The old 
tavern was standing in its entirety down to the year 
1810, but subsequently the lot, with other houses adjoin- 
ing, was purchased by Messrs. Childs, the oldest bank- 
ing-house in England, and built over. On the rebuilding 
of Childs’ Bank, in 1878, a very extraordinary vaulted 
cellar was discovered, evidently the substructure of a gate- 
house, which stood on the site afterward occupied by the 
Devil Tavern, and was erected by the Knights Templars, 
when they built the present Temple Church, in 1180. 
The walls of this cellar were of a curious green stone, and 
the arches rested upon huge blocks of chalk. Among 
the rubbish, and buried in rotten sawdust, was an old 
bottle with its cork entire, and still full of sack, possibly 
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a forgotten possession of ‘‘Simon the Cellarman,” old 
Simon Waldowe, mine host of the Devil. 

Next door to the Devil, stood the Sugar Lcaf Tavern, 
also demolished in 1810. It is mentioned by Pepys in 
his “Diary,” under date of March 10th, 1669° ‘* Mr. 
Burgess, we went by water to Whitehall, where I made a 
little stop, and so with them to Temple Bar, where, at the 
Sugar Loaf, we dined ; and then comes a companion of 
theirs, one Colonel Vernon, I think they called him, a 
merry, good fellow, and one that was very plain in curs- 
ing the Duke of Buckingham.” | 

Hard-by, in Shire Lane, was the Bible Tavern, whiat. 
was appropriately chosen by Jack Sheppard for many of 
his orgies, because it was possessed of a trapdoor, through 
which, in case of pursuit, he could drop unobserved into 
a subterranean passage communicating with Bell Yard, an 
alley associated with Pope, who used to come there to 
visit his friend Fortescue, afterward Master of the Rolls. 

Opposite the first gate of the Temple, No. 201 Flset 
Street, marked by its golden bird over the door, stood the | 
Cock Tavern, pulled down in 1883. It was hither that 
Pepys, to his wife’s great aggravation, would come galli- 
vanting with pretty Mrs. Knipp, the actress, and where 
they ‘‘drank, ate a lobster, and sang, and were mighty 
merrie till most midnight.” Tennyson begins ‘‘ Will 
Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue Made at the Cock,” 
with the words: 

“O plump head waiter at the Cock, 
To which I must resort, 


How goes the time? ’Tis five o’clock- 
Go fetch a pint of port.” 


In Fleet Street, also, was the famous Mitre Tavern, 
where Dr. Johnson loved ‘‘to sit up late,” and where 
grave divines and smart lawyers came to listen to his vio-. 
lent politics, his one-sided criticisms, his displays of 
learning, and his tirades against vice and meanness. This 
venerable tavern, which was described by Pepys in his 
immortal ‘‘ Diary” as ‘‘a house of the greatest note in 
London,” was demolished in 1885. 

Wine-office Court, o Fleet Street, is remarkable ag 
containing the Old Cheshire Cheese, a tavern famous for 
its lark pies, and as being the rendezvous of Johnson, 
Boswell and Goldsmith, whose favorite seat in the window 
is still pointed out. 

At No. 53 Fenchurch Street, exactly opposite the Hall 
of the Ironmongers’ Company, is London Tavern, for- 
merly known as the Queen’s Head. In it are preserve l 
the metal dish and cover used by the Princess Elizabet': 
when she dined here on pork and peas upon her releas~ 
from the Tower, in 1554. 

The Elephant Tavern, in Fenchurch Street, was revuilt 
in 1826 on the site of an old tavern which was of great 
interest, because, being a massive house built of solid 
stone, it alone resisted the Great Fire of 1666, and the 
flames which tore swiftly through the timber buildings of 
that part of London left it standing, smoke-begrimed and 
flame - blackened, but sufficiently uninjured to give a 
shelter to numbers of the homeless inhabitants of the 
13,200 houses which were then swept away. William 
Hogart, who afterward changed his name to Hogarth, 
came to lodge at this tavern in 1697, soon after the death 
of his father, and it was while residing here that he ma.lo 
a tapestry design for Morris, the upholsterer, for which 
he was refused payment, and vainly sued for it in tho 
courts. It is believed that this loss induced him to run 
so far into debt with his landlord, that he consented to 
wipe off the score with his brush by caricaturing on the 
wall of the Elephant taproom the parochial authorities 
who had insulted his landlord by removing the scene of 
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their annual orgy to a tavern called Henry the Eighth’s 
Head, on the opposite side of the street. The famous 
picture of ‘‘ Modern Midnight Conversation ” was the re- 
sult, in which every phase of riotry and intoxication were 
represented, and which delighted the landlord by attract- 
ing half London to his house. The host of the Elephant 
\:.3 only too glad to obliterate a second score for the 
picture of ‘‘ The Hudson Bay Company’s Porters Going 
to Dinner,” in which Fenchurch Street, as it then was, was 
represented ; and to these greater pictures the paintings 
of ‘‘ Harlequin and Pierrot ” and of ‘‘ Harlow Bush Fair” 
were afterward added, so that the Elephant eventually 
became a little gallery of the best works of Hogarth. 

In Portsmouth Street is the Black Jack Tavern, long 
known as the Jump, from Jack Sheppard having escaped 

* his pursuers by jumping from a window on its second 
floor. 

On the south of Cheapside, between Bread Street and 
Friday Street, stood the Mermaid Tavern, where a club, 
established by Ben Jonson, in 1603, numbered Shake- 
speare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
many other celebrities, among its members. Keats's 
‘*Juines on the Mermaid Tavern ” commence thus : 


ss *Souls of poets dead and gone, 
What elysium have ye known, 
* Happy fleld or mossy cavern, 


Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine ? 
H Or are fruits of Paradise 
Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison? O generous food! 
Drest as though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his maid Marian, 
Sup and boose from horn and can.” 


At the northeast corner of Friday Street was the Nag's 
Head Tavern, the fictitious scene of the consecration of 
*the Protestant bishops on the accession of Elizabeth, in 
1559. 

In Aldersgate Street, nearly opposite the Church of St. 
Martin-le-Grand, was the once-celebrated Half - moon 
Tavern, which in the sixteenth century had become the 
resort of all the noted wits in London. Though “Rare 
Ben,” Dr. Samuel Johnson, and their tribe, were not wed- 
ded quite as devotedly to the old Half-moon as they were 
to the Devil, in Fleet Street, still, a far greater number 
ar.d variety of famous wits paid flying visits to this 
Aldersgate inn. 

Shakespeare, when not to be found at the Falcon, in 
Southwark, was particularly fond of here whiling away 
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an hour at a time. From this arose the fact that, as years 
lapsed, the Half-moon became the specific quarter where 
dramatic humorists were to be found. The front of the 
tavern was @ curious example of interlaced foliage and 
grotesque figurework, and the house above it, with its 
low gables and projecting windows, was often, but with- 
out reason, indicated as Shakespeare’s, and was supposed 
to be the tenement alluded to in his will. Prior to its 
removal, about four years ago, there was painted in large 
letters above the door, ‘‘ Shakespeare's House.” 

The Ball and Mouth Inn, on the street of that name, 
was one of the great centres from which coaches started 
before the time of railways. It was originally called ‘‘ Bou- 
logne Mouth,” and was intended to commemorate the 
capture of that town by Henry VIII. Here George Fox, 
founder of the Quakers, preached during the Common- 
wealth. After the Restoration the inn became celebrated 
in the story of Quaker persecutions, and it was here that 
Elwood was seized and carried to Bridewell, August 26th, 
1662. 

Near the entrance of Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
hangs the sign of the Running Footman Tavern, which 
shows the dress worn by the running retainers of the last 
century, who have left nothing but their name to the 
stately flunkies of the present. 

In Pall Mall was the Star and Garter Tavern, where 
(January 24th, 1765,) William, fifth Lord Byron, having 
a quarrel with his neighbor Mr. Chaworth, as to which 
had the most game on their estate, challenged him, 
fought him by the light of a single tallow candle, and 
gave him a wound which proved fatal the next day, and 
for which he was tried by his peers in Westminster Hall, 
in the following February, and found guilty of man- 
slaughter. His lordship, however, claimed the benefit of 
the statute of Edward VI., which being allowed, he w23 
discharged on paying the usual fees. 

At the Turk's Head Tavern, in Gerard Street, Edmund 
Burke, together with Johnson and Reynolds, in 1763, 
founded the ‘‘ Literary Club,” to which the clever men of 
the day thought it the greatest honor to belong. This 
club still exists, but is now called the Johnson. 

The sign of the Swan with Two Necks, on a wall of ths 
General Railway Office, in Gresham Street, marks the site 
of a curious old balconied inn of that name, which was 
long celebrated as a starting-point for stagecoaches to all 
parts of England. It was originally the Swan with Two 
Nicks, i. e., the Royal Swan, since all the King’s birds 
were formerly so marked. 

In Cannon Street stood the famous tavern of the Boar's 
Head, which was undoubtedly chosen by Shakespeare as 
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the scene of Prince Hal's revels, because it was conspicu- 
ous among those places of good cheer. The old tavern, 
which is said to have been existing as early as the time of 
Richard II., was completely destroyed in the Great Fire, 
but was subsequently rebuilt, and up to the time of its 
demolition, in 1831, bore the ancient sign of the Boar’s 
Head, which is now preserved in the library of the Guild- 
hall. 

Washington Irving describes his vain search for this 
tavern, but narrates that he saw at the Mason’s Arms, in 
Mill Lane, a snuff-box presented to the vestry meetings at 
the Boar’s Head in 1716, with a representation of the tavern 
on the lid ; and, also, a goblet from the old tavern, which 
he firmly believed was the “parcel - gilt” goblet on 
which Sir John Falstaff made his loving, but faithless, 
vow to Dame Quickly. 

A statue of William IV. now occupies the site of the 
Boar’s Head Tavern. 

At the corner of Silver Street and James Street still 
stands the Crown Inn, of which Newman Noggs wrote to 
young Nickleby : ‘‘ If you ever want a shelter in London, 
they know where I live, at the sign of the Crown, on 
Silver Street, Golden Square.” 

In the Old Hummuns Tavern, at Covent Garden, died 
Parson Ford, whose ghost story, of his twofold appear 
ance in the cellar of that house, is told in ‘‘ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson.” 

To the west of Covent Garden is Bow Street, which be- 
came famous in the last century as containing Will’s— 
the Wits’ Coffee House—described in Prior’s ‘‘ Town and 
Country Mouse.” It was brought into fashion by its be- 
ing the resort of Dryden, and continued to be the Wits’ 
Coffee House till Addison drew them to Button’s, in the 
neighboring Great Russell Street. Here Pope is de- 
scribed as coming to dine daily, and remaining for five or 
six hours afterward. At Tom’s Coffee House, in the same 
street, Dr. Mead, the most famous of English physicians 
from the reign of Queen Anne to that of George III., used 
to sit daily, prescribing for his patients upon written or 
oral statements from his apothecaries. This was, also, 
the favorite resort of Johnson and Garrick. Here, too, 
_the familiar figure of Sir Joshua Reynolds was to be seen 


daily, with his spectacles on his nose, his trumpet always 
in his ear, and his silver snuff-box ever in his hand. 

Close by, in Chandos Street, at a tavern called the Hole 
in the Wall, Claude Duval, the notorious highwayman, 
was taken prisoner in 1669. 

In Southampton Street, to the north of the Strand, 
stood the Bedford Head Tavern, where Paul Whitbread 
gave his supper parties, and which is celebrated in, the 
lines of Pope: 

“When sharp with hunger, scorn you to be fed 
Except on pea-chicks—at the Bedford Head.” 


At the corner of Cheapside and Paternoster Row was, 
till 1848, the Chapter Coffee House, where authors and 
booksellers of the last century were wont to congregate. 
It was here that the famous ‘“‘threepenny curates” 
could be hired for twopence and a cup of coffee to hold 
service anywhere within the boundary. 

Dolly’s Chop House, close by (so-called from an old 
cook of the tavern, whose portrait was painted by Gains- 
borough), has a curious old coffee-room of Queen Anne’s 
time. The head of that sovereign, painted on a window 
of the tavern, has given a name to Queen’s Head Pass- 
age. 

In Warwick Lane, off Paternoster Row, is the Bell Inn, 
where Archbishop Leighton died peacefully in his sleep, 
June 25th, 1684, thereby fulfilling his often - expressed 
desire that he might die at an inn, ‘it looking so like 
a pilgrim’s home.” Opposite the Bell, closing an alley on 
the left, stood the Oxford Arms, one of the most cele- 
brated old hostelries in London, demolished in 1877. It 
belonged to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and was 
restored immmediately after the Great Fire, on the exact 
plan of an older inn on the same site which was then 
destroyed. In the London Gazette of March 3d, 1672, we 
find the following notice : 


‘These are to notify that Edward Bartlett, Oxford Carrier, 
has removed his inn in London from the Swan, in Holborn 
Bridge, to the Oxford Arms, in Warwick Lane, where he did inn 
before the fire, his coaches and wagons going forth on their usual 
days, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. He hath also a hearse 
and all things convenient to carry a corpse to the burial.” 


The great court of the inn, constantly crowded with 
wagons, and filled with people, horses, donkeys, dogs, 
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geese—life of every kind—presented a series of Teniers 
pictures in its double tiers of blackened, balustraded, 
open galleries, with figures hanging over them, with 
clothes of every form and hue suspended from pillar to 
pillar, and with outside staircases, where children sat 
to chatter aud play in the shadow of the immensely broad 
eaves which supported the steep red roofs, Amongst 
those who lived here in former days was John Roberts, 
the bookseller, and it was from hence that he sent forth 
his squibs and libels on Pope. 

At No. 70 Lombard Street stood the White Horse 
Tavern, which was much frequented by Pepys. Under 
date of December 7th, 1664, his ‘‘Diary” tells us that 
he went ‘‘ by appointment to the White Horse Taverne 


in Lombarde Streete, and there dined with my Lord | 
Rutherford, Povey, Mr. Gawden, Creed and others, verry | 
And again on March 7th, 1666: ‘Then with | 


merry.” 
Sir W. Ballen and Lord Bouncker to the White Horse 


in Lumbard Strete, to dine with Captain Cocke upon par- | 


ticular business of canvass to buy for the King; and 
~ here I saw, by chance, the mistresse of the house I have 
heard so much of, and a very pretty woman she is, in- 
deed, and her husband the simplest-looked fellow and 
odd that I ever saw.” 

In Lombard Street, also, was the Royal Oak Tavern, 
owned by one William Smith, who, in 1661, issued a 
half-penny token. Pepys, on April 10th, 1663, writes that 
he went ‘‘to Royall Oake Taverne in Lumbarde Street, 
where Alexander Broome the poet was, a merry, witty 
man, I believe, if he be not a little conceited, and here 
drank a sort of French wine called Ho Bryan (Haut 
Brion ?), that hath a good and most peculiar taste that 
I never met with.” 

At the corner of Lombard Street and Abchurch Lane 
was Lloyd’s Coffee House, which originated with a 
coffee-house keeper of the name of Edward Lloyd, 
who, in September, 1696, started Lloyd’s News. Ina 
poem called the ‘‘ Wealthy Shopkeeper” we read : 


“Then to Lloyd's Coffee House, he never fails 
To read the letters and attend the sales.” 


Lloyd the Coffee-man, as he was called, died February 
17th, 1713, and his coffee-house was moved to Pope’s 
Head Alley, but in 1774 it was again removed to the 
Royal Exchange, where it now exists. 

In Pope’s Head Alley, leading into Cornhill, was a 
famous tavern called the Pope’s Head. It was here that, 
in 1454, a great controversy took place between an Alicant 
goldsmith and an English goldsmith as to which was the 
most cunning in the craft of goldsmithery. It resulted in 
favor of the Englishman. The tavern is frequently men- 
tioned in contemporary literature, and Pepys, writing 
in his ‘“‘ Diary” of November 27th, 1665, says: ‘‘So to 
Viner’s (it was six o’clock), and there heard of Cocke and 
found him at the Pope’s Head, drinking with Semple.” 

Between Nos. 77 and 78 Lombard Street is a passage 
leading into Cornhill, in which once stood the Cardinal’s 
Cap Tavern, afterward known as the Cock. Stow re- 
cords that ‘‘ Simon Eyre, a draper, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, 1445-6, gave this tavern, alley and another house 
adjoining, to the Brotherhood of Our Lady in St. Mary 
Woolnots.” <A few doors higher up, at No. 86 Lombard 
Street, was the Swan on the Hoope Tavern, the site of 
which is now occupied by the pavement in front of the 
London, Liverpool and Globe Insurance Office. 

In Change Alley, Cornhill, was Jonathan’s Coffeo 
House, which was the great scene of action in the South 
Sea Bubble of 1720, by which so many credulous persons 
were ruined. Another coffee-house in this alley, which 
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was largely frequented by speculators during the same 
time of excitement, was Garraway’s, established soon 
after the fire by one Thomas Garraway. It was here 
that tea was first sold in London at the rate of from six 
to ten guineas a pound. 

At Ludgate Hill is the Belle Sauvage Inn, which is 
generally supposed still, as it was by Addison, to derive 
its odd name from the popular story of the patient 
Griselda, but which is really named after Savage, the 
first innkeeper, and his hostelry, the Bell. A curious 
woodcut of 1595 shows the courtyard of the Belle 
Sauvage surrounded with wooden balconies, filled with 
spectators to witness the wonderful tricks of the horse 
Morocco, which was publicly exhibited in Shakespeare’s 
time by a Scotchman named Banks. This inn was al- 
together closed during the Great Plague, when its host 
issued advertisements that ‘‘ all persons who had any ac- 
counts with the master, or furthings belonging to the 
said house,” might exchange them for the usual cur- 
rency ; for the Belle Sauvage, like many other taverns, 
then had its own “tokens.” It is recorded that Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the rebel of Mary’s reign, being refused 
admittance to Ludgate, rested him a while on a bench 
opposite the Belle Sauvage before he turned back to 
Temple Bar, where he was taken prisoner. 

In Butchers’ Row was the Bear Tavern, where the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries—which included Camden, 
Cotton, Raleigh and Stow among its members—once met 
regularly to talk over the condition of the ancient monu- 
ments of the kingdom, as they smoked their pipes and 
sipped their wine. 

Witbin a short distance of the Charing Cross Railroad 
Station is the Golden Cross Inn, which is, perhaps, best 
known to fame from its being the starting-point of the 
memorable journeyings of Mr. Pickwick and his compan- 
ions, and the scene of their first encounter with Mr. 
Alfred Jingle. 

At Charing Cross, also, was the Swan Inn, which was 
the scene of Ben Jonson’s droll ectempore grace before 
James I., for which the King gave him one hundred 
pounds. 

In Billingsgate Street, nearly opposite the Hall of the 
Leachersellers’ Company, is the ancient hostelry of the 
Green Dragon, with wooden galleries overhanging its 
courtyard. The curious Inn of the Four Swans, adjoin- 
ing, has been rebuilt and spoilt. 

At Bishopsgate Within stood the White Hart Inn, a 
grand old mansion of the early fifteenth-century style, 
particularly remarkable for the beauty and quaintness of 
its external architecture. ‘The figure of a white hart 
resting—the crest of Richard II.—was formerly displayed 
over the door. The inn itself was chiefly used by tra- 
velers going to and coming from the city vid Bishopsgate. 
A tavern bearing the old sign stood on this spot down to 
1813, but the repairs instituted, with various additions 
and rebuildings, had completely effaced all antiquity of 
structure. 

The sign of the Old George Inn at Snow Hill is a relis 
of the time when this inn was the only highway leading 
to the city from Holborn Bridge. The Old George 
seems to have been a spacious inn for the reception of 
carriers at an early date, and 


“St. George that swinged the dragon 
And sits on his horseback at mine hostess's door,” 


though much dilapidated, is a good specimen of an old 
London sign of the best class. At Snow Hill, also, is the 
Saracen’s Head Inn, whence Nicholas Nickleby started 
for Dotheboys Hall with Mr. Wackford Squeers. Only a 
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short time ago, Caroline and Elizabeth Latchin, the 
widow and daughter of the landlord of this inn, were 
arrested in Poughkeepsie as vagrants, but they were dis- 
charged by the judge, who decided that it was no crime 
to be poor. 

In Wych Street was the White Lion Inn, which was 
famous in the annals of London thieving, being the place 
where Jack Sheppard gave rendezvous to his boon com- 
panions. It was from the Angel Tavern, in the same 
sireet, that Bishop Hooper was taken to die for his faith 
at Gloucester, in 1554. 

At St. Giles’s was the Bow Tavern, where prisoners on 
the way to execution at Tyburn were, by old custom, 
presented with the ‘‘ parting cup,” and it was here that 
Jack Sheppard, having sipped it, smiled and said : ‘‘ Give 
the remainder to Jonathan Wild.” The old tavern, later 
known as the Angel, was demolished in 1873. 

The Three Nuns’ Inn, near the ugly Church of St. Bo- 
tolph, at Aldgate, is mentioned in Defoe’s ‘‘ History of 
the Plague.” It derived its name from the nuns in the 
Minorite Convent, which gave its name to the opposite 
street of the Minories. 

In §t. John’s Lane, Smithfield, may be seen the Bap- 
tist’s Head Tavern, a mansion of some importance, ap- 
pearing to date from the reign of Elizabeth. It was 
named after Sir Baptist Hicks, afterward Viscount Camp- 
den, and was once the house of Sir Thomas Forster, a 
Judge of the Common Pleas, who died here May 8th, 
1613. He was one of the Border Forsters, who, with the 
“Fenwicks and Musgraves,” played a conspicuous part 
in the history and minstrelsy of the ‘‘ North Countrie.” 
His arms appear over a fireplace in the taproom. The 
present tavern is much smaller than the original edifice, 
which contained a quantity of scroll paneling, some 
of which is still to be seen. In St. John’s Lane, also, 
opposite the site of the old Sessions House, is the Cross 
Keys Inn, a favorite resort of Richard Savage, the poet. 

At the Red Cow Tavern, in Hope and Anchor Alley, 
the Lord Chancellor Jeffreys was taken prisoner in 1689. 
He was identifiel by a scrivener of Wapping, whom he 
had insulted from the bench, and who recognized the 


terrible face as he was lolling out of a window, in the | 


dress of a common sailor, and in fancied security. 

Along the London Docks a number of taverns with 
riverside landing- places retain their quaint original 
names. Of these, the Waterman’s Arms, Limehouse, has 
some remains of an old brick front toward the street, and 
the view from its balcony, with the ancient boat-building 
yards in the foreground, has often been painted. 

Near the market at Billingsgate is the Three Tuns 
Tavern, famous for its two-shilling fish dinners, which 
consist of four or five kinds of fish, with meat and cheese. 
Pepys describes dining here in 1668 with William Penn, 
the celebrated Quaker, and founder of Pennsylvania. 

The Devil and Bag o’ Nails was the rather peculiar 
name of an old inn, now a public-house, at Pimlico. It 
was originally called the Indian Queen, and was much 
frequented. The landlord had a new sign painted, and 
the company rushed to see it before it was hung up. 
Many observations were made on it, and one facetious 
guest remarked : ‘‘ It looked more like the devil carrying 
a bag of nails than an Indian Queen.” In this remark 
many concurred, and it was known by the significant title 
ever since. 

At the Cock Tavern, in the populous district of Hack- 
ney, a band of conspirators assembled, on October 2d, 
1661, with the intention of assassinating Charles IL, on 
his return from a visit to Sir Thomas Vyner, but the plot 
was revealed in time, though the conspirators escaped. 


The sign of the King’s Head Tavern, at Hackney, was 
changed to Cromwell’s Head, under the Commonwealth, 
for which its landlord was whipped and pilloried at the 
Restoration, and afterward called his inn King Charles's 
Head. 

On the south side of Holborn, where the Inns of Court 
Hotel now stands, was the Blue Boar Inn (now removed 
a few doors higher up), where the famous letter of 
Charles I. to Henrietta Maria was intercepted by Crom- 
well and Ireton. Nearly opposite is Red Lion Square, 
so called from the Red Lion Inn, whither the bodies of 
Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw were brought when ex- 
humed from Westminster Abbey, to be dragged the next 
day on sledges to Tyburn. On the left of Holborn, 
No. 123, is the Old Bell Inn, one of the few perfect speci- 
mens of an old balconied inn now in existence, 

At Fulham is the ancient hostelry of the Golden Lion, 
which existed in the reign of Henry VIII., and was for 
some time the residence of Bishop Bonner, who, having 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to Queen Elizabeth, 
was_imprisoned for ten years in the Marshalsea Prison, 
where he died, September 5th, 1569. At another tavern 
in the same locality, the King’s Arms, the Great Fire of 
London was annually commemorated on September Ist, 
in honor of that inn having givea shelter to: umber of 
fugitives from the city. 

Around the neighborhood of Islington ana .s imme- 
diate vicinity there once stood grouped a number of 
ancient hostelries. Among the most noted of these inns 
were the Old Red Lion, the Clown (formerly known as 
the Turk’s Head), the Rising Sun, the Pied Bull, the 
Old Queen’s Head, the Angel, well known as an omnibus 
terminus, and last, but not least, the Bell, immortalized 
in the ever humorous poem of ‘‘ John Gilpin’s Ride.” 

‘In a small room at the Old Red Lion Thomas Paine 
wrote his famous work, ‘‘The Rights of Man.” Here, 
too, the figures of Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, Thom- 
son, and others, were oft-familiar objects. The Clown 
was so named in honor of the great Grimaldi, and was 
well known to Goldsmith, for in his ‘‘ Essay on the Ver- 
sability of Popular Favor,” he refers to the frequent 
changes of name this inn underwent. 

The Rising Sun, called the great ‘tavern of feasts,” 
was where fine, fat hogs wero ‘‘ barbyqu’d,” or ‘‘ roasted 
whole with spices and basted in Madeira.” 

The Old Queen's Head, so-called after Queen Eliza- 
beth, was said to have been once occupied by the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh. 


“ The Queen’s Head and Crown in Islington town 
Bore for its brewing the highest renown.” 


At this tavern Sir Walter Raleigh was known to sit for 
hours and ‘‘ puff his pipe,” or chat complacently with 
the best-known patrons of the inn. Retired citizens and 
thirsty wayfarers wended their way, in the long Summer 
evenings, toward its hospitable and antiquated porch, 
there to sit and discuss the topics of the hour. Among 
all the places of resort around Islington, the Old Queen’s 
Head was deemed the most convivial, and owing to the 
many sporting and like attractions of the vicinity, was 
decidedly the most frequented of its day. The structure, 
which was pulled down in 1820, was among the most 
perfect specimens of ancient London architecture. In 
one of Cumberland’s plays on ‘‘ Merrie Islington,” the 
Old Queen’s Head is apostrophized thus: 


“Say to thy spirit, aquatic Sir Hugh, 
To the end of all time shall thy river be new; 
Thy head, ancient Parr, too, shall not be forgotten, 
Nor thine, Virgin Queen, though thy timbers are_rotten.” 
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Among the relics preserved from the wreck of the old 
tavern is its oaken parlor, so frequently visited by the in- 
quiring and admiring antiquaries of all nationalities. 

In historic Southwark, celebrated for its inns, once 
stood the Falcon Tavern, immortalized in the memoirs of 
Shakespeare. This hostelry, until taken down in 1808, 
continued to be the favorite coaching-house for travelers 
to all parts of Kent, Surrey and Sussex. An extensive 
yard, with galleries arranged quadrangularly within, 
formed the principal feature of the inn, while in front, 
and without, the usual decorations of an old-time hos- 
telry attracted the attention of every passer. The Fal- 
con lay within easy reach of the Globe Theatre, where 
Sbakespeare and his companions held forth in all the 
brilliancy their renown afforded. The figure of the great 
dramatist was a familiar object at the oldinn, and some of 
his brightest sayings, never recorded, were here spoken 
in jolly laughter with his friends. In the merry days of 
the Falcon, Goldsmith, the king of Bohemians, in com- 
pany with such spirits as Dr. Johnson, Thomson, and all 
their literary copartners, met to chat and disentangle 
knotty questions of the hour; but as years lapsed these 
forms were seen to pass without the walls of the Falcon, 
to return no more. 

The Bear at the Bridge-foot, in the same neighborhood 
as the Falcon, was another well-known tavern during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it remained 
standing until the houses of the old bridge were pulled 
down, in or about the year 1760. It was situated in the 
Parish: of St. Olave, on the west of the High Street, be- 
tween Pepper Alley and the foot of London Bridge. 
Amongst the entries of disbursements of Sir John How- 
ardyin his accounts as Steward of the Household, are 
recorded: ‘‘March 6, 1463-4.—Item. Payd for red wyn 
at the Bere in Southewerke, iiid.” And again, ‘‘ March 
14 (same year).—Item. Payd at dinner at the Bere in 
Southewerke, in Oosby’s, iiis. iiidi—Item. That my 
mastyr lost at shotynge xxd.” After the Restoration 
Cornelius Cooke, who had been a colonel under Cromwell 
in the Parlimentary Army, settled down as landlord of 
this inn. Gerrard, in a letter to Lord Strafford, dated 
January, 1633, intimated that all the back déors of 


taverns along the Thames were ordered to be closed ex- 
cepting only the Bear at the Bridge-foot, which was ex- 
empted by reason of the passage to Greenwich. The 
“‘Cavalier’s Ballad,” describing the magnificent funeral 
of Admiral Dean, who was killed June 2d, 1603, had the 
following allusion : 
“From Greenwich toward the Bear at Bridge-foot, 
He was wafted with wind that had water to ’*t; 
But I think they brought the devil to boot, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


There is also another allusion to the old tavern in the 
following lines from a ballad, ‘‘On Banishing the Ladies 
out of Town”: 

“ Farewell, Bridge-foot and Bear thereby, 
And those bald pates that stand so high. 
We wish it from our very souls, 

That other heads were on those poles.” 


The Bear at the Bridge-foot is twice mentioned by 
Pepys in his “‘ Diary”: 

“24 Feby, 1667.—Going through bridge by water, my waterman 
told me how the mistress of the Beare Tavern at the Bridge-foot 
did lately fling herself into the Thames to drown herself; which 
did trouble me the most when they tell me it was she that did live 
at the White-horse Tavern in Lumbard Street, which was a most 
beautiful woman, as most I have seen.” a 

And again: 

‘“©3 April, 1667.—Here I hear how the King is not so well pleased 
of this marriage between the Duke of Richmond and Mrs. Stewart, 
as is talked; and that he by a wile did fetch her to the Beare at 
the Bridge-foot, where a coach was ready; and they stole away 
into Kent without the King’s leave; and that the King hath said 
he will never see her more; but people do think that it is onlya 
trick.” 

In Southwark, also, a memorial of the annual pilgrim- 
ages to the shrine of St. Thomas & Becket at Canterbury 
may be seen in a succession of ancient hostelries on the 
Borough High Street, which was the leading high road 
between the metropolis and the southern counties. 
Stow, in his *‘Survey of London,” first published in 
1598, says : ‘‘From thence (the Marshalsea) toward Lon- 
don Bridge, on the same side, be many fair inns for re- 
ceipt of travelers, by these signs : the Spurre, Christopher. 
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Bull, Queen’s Head, Tabard, George, Hart, King’s Head, 
and Crown. 

Of these, the White Hart, on the left, a little beyond 
Guy’s Hospital, was the headquarters of Jack Cade and 
his rebel rout during their brief possession of London, in 
the year 1450. It is mentioned by Shakespeare in his 
‘‘Henry VI.,” when Cade remonstrates with his peasant 
followers, who are forsaking him and accepting the par- 
dons offered by Buckingham and Clifford, saying : ‘‘ Will 
ye needs be hanged with your pardons about your necks ? 
Hath my sword, therefore, broke through London, that 
you should leave me at the White Hart in Southwark ?” 

Fabyan has this entry : ‘‘On July Ist, 1450, Jack Cade 
arrived in Southwark, where he lodged at the White Hart, 
for he might not be suffered to enter the citie.” 

The ‘‘Gray Friars Chronicle,” describing Cade’s rebel- 
lion, says: ‘‘At the Whyte Harte, in Southwarke, one 
Hawaydine, of Sent Martens, was beheddyd.” The inn 
where Cade staid was burnt in 1669, and again in 1676, 
but was subsequently rebuilt in the same style, with 
the wooden balconies used in watching the open -air 
performances in the courtyard below, by which these 
hostelries were made popular. The courtyard of the 
White Hart Inn, which was supposed to witness the first 
meeting between Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller, is thus 
described by Dickens in the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers ”: 


‘‘The yard presented none of that bustle and activity which are 
the usual characteristics of a large coach inn. Three or four 
lumbering wagons, each with a pile of goods beneath an ample 
canopy, about the height of a second-floor window of an ordinary 
house, were stowed away beneath a lofty roof, which extended 
over one ‘end of the yard; and another, which was probably to 
commence its journey that morn, was drawn out into the open 
space. A double tier of bedroom galleries, with old, clumsy balus- 
trades, ran round two sides of the straggling area, and a double 
row of bells to correspond, sheltered from the weather by a little 
sloping roof, hung over the door leading to the bar and coffee- 
room. Two or three gigs and chaise-carts were wheeled up 
under ‘different little sheds and pent-houses, and the occasional 
heavy tread of a cart-horse, or rattling of a chain at the further 
end of the yard, announced to anybody who cared about the 
matter that the stable lay in that direction. When we add that a 


few boys in smock-frocks were lying asleep on heavy packages, 
wool-packs, and other articles that were scattered about on 
heaps of straw, we have described as fully as need be the general 
appearance of the White Hart Inn.” 


In this description there is nothing obsolete, for the old 
White Hart still retains much of the appearance it pre- 
sented on the morning that Mr. Wardle located his elop- 
ing sister and Mr. Alfred Jingle in its ancient and hospit- 
able parlor. 

The next inn, the George, is mentioned as early as 
1554, when its name was the St. George, but there is no 
further trace of it till the seventeenth century, when two 
tokens were issued by its landlord. The original inn 
was burnt in 1676, but seems to have been rebuilt on the 
old plan, having double tiers of wooden galleries leading 
to the chambers on either side of the yard. After the 
fire the landlord, Mark Weyland, was succeeded by his 
widow, Mary Weyland, and she by William Golding, who 
was followed by William Green, whose niece, Mrs. Frances 
Scholefield, and her husband, became owners in 1809. 
Mrs. Scholefield died at a great age in 1859. 

But by far the most interesting of all the old hostelries 
about London was the Tabard, described even in 1598 as 
“the most ancient of the inns of Southwark.” The eccen- 
tric chronicler, John Stow, defines the ancient sign of 
the Tabard as ‘‘a jacket or sleeveless coat, whole before, 
open on both sides, with a square collar, winged at the 
shoulders ; a stately garment of old time, commonly worn 
by noblemen and others, both at home and abroad in the 
wars, but their arms embroidered or otherwise depict 
upon them, that every man by his coat-of-arms might 
be known from others.” 

The Tabard was an old house worthy of Nuremberg, and 
such as shall never again be seen in London, with high 
roof and balustraded wooden galleries supported upon 
stone pillars. The front of the inn toward the street was 
comparatively modern, having perished in the Great Fire 
of 1676, after which, says Aubrey, ‘‘the ignorant land- 
lord or tenant, instead of the ancient sign of the Tabard, 
put up the Talbot or Dog.” Ona brest-summer beam of 
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the gateway was formerly inscribed, ‘This is the Inne 
where Sir Jeffry Chaucer and the nine-and-twenty Pil- 
grims Lay in their Journey to Canterbury, 1383.” It will 
be remembered that the company included a “ verray 
parfight gentel knight,” in cassock and coat of mail ; his 
curly-headed squire ; the brown-faced yeoman, bow in 
hand ; the abbot, a mighty hunter from his youth up; 
the mendicant friar, medisvally typical of the street 
singer of the present generation ; the prioress, possessed 
of a charming French lisp, and having Amor vincit omnia 
characteristically graven upon her brooch ; the doctor of 
physic, who ‘‘ knew the cause of every maladie”; and 
the clerk from Oxford, who much study had made, not 
mad, but as lean and leaden-eyed as Eugene Aram ever 
was. In front of the inn they vowed, before starting, to 
enliven the journey by the recitation of tales by the way. 
Hence the celebrated ‘‘Canterbury Tales” which have 
won for Chaucer the honored title of ‘‘ Father of English 
Verse.” 

There was such a completely Old World character in 
the courtyard of the Tabard, that, though Chaucer never 
saw the inn, which has been recently destroyed, those 
who visited it before its demolition, imbued with the 
poem, would feel that it represented at least the ghost of 
the Gothic inn built on the same site by the Abbot of 
Hyde in 1300, They would share the sensation of Dry- 
den, who wrote: ‘‘I see all the pilgrims in the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’ their humors, their features, and their very 
dress, as distinctly as if I had supped with them at the 
Tabard in Southwark,” and would have pictured the 
meeting the poet describes : 

* Befelle that, in that seson on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage, 
To Canterbury with devoute corage, 
At night was come unto that hostelrie 
Wel nine-and-twenty in a compagnie 
Of sundry folk, by adventure yfalle,* 
In felawship, and pilgrims were they alle, 
That toward Canterbury woulden ride, 
The chambres and. the stables weren wide, 
And wel we weren esedt alte beste.” 


But the Tabard itself was not less distinguished as the 
leading institution of its kind, and in its day, than was 
its venerated landlord, Henry Bailly, who represented the 
Borough of Southwark in the Parliament held at Glou- 
cester in 1373, and again at the Parliament held at West- 
minster in 1376. We cannot read Chaucer’s description 
of the jovial host without acknowledging the likelihood 
of his being a popular personage among his fellow-towns- 
men, and one likely to be selected for his fitness to re- 
present them in Parliament. 

Other Southwark inns mentioned by Stow and his con- 
temporaries still remain, but they have mostly lost their 
galleries and their antique features. 

The study of its inn-signs throws not a little light 
upon the history of England ; thus, the sign of the Sara- 
cen’s Head at Snowhill is a record of the Crusaders ; the 
innumerable Roses, Red and White, the crests of the two 
rival houses cf York and Lancaster ; the well-known sign 
of the White Hart, the badge of Richard II.; and the 
Falcon, the crest of Edward IV. Then, again, the sign 
of the Woolpack, the Shears and the Golden Fleece, 
scattered throughout England, are mementoes of the 
‘time when the woolen trade flourished in those districts ; 
and the Hop-poles Inn at Sussex speaks of a day when 
hop - growing formed a considerable industry in that 
county. ‘The various Blue Boars pertain to the time 
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when the’ noble and once mighty family of De Vere 
wielded a great power in England, while the inn-signs of 
the White Lion, the Swan, the Bear, the Greyhound, the 
Lamb and Dolphin, the Ragged Staff, and others of a 
similar order, are undoubtedly derived from the crests 
and other armorial insignia of the nobles who afforded 
them protection. 

It was common, likewise, to compliment eminent and 
popular personages by putting up their arms or effigies 
on the old inn-signs. Anne of Cleves was thus honored 
by the exhibition of her badge at the Two Swans, and 
the signs of King Charles’s Head at Hackney, the Queen 
of Bohemia’s Head at Chiswick, the Czar’s Head at All- 
hallows, and the Marquis of Granby’s Head at Dorking, 
attest the practice of this phase of hero-worship. The 
signs of the Goose and Gridiron, the Cat and Bagpipes, 
and the Pig and Whistle, are supposed, among others, 
to derive their queer names from the travesty of an 
original meaning of graver import ; thus, the sign of the 
Goat and Compasses is a degenerate form of ‘‘God En- 
compasseth Us,” while the George Canning has been 
changed into the George and Cannon, the Boulogne 
Mouth into the Bull and Mouth, and the Elephant and 
Castle into the Pig and Tinder-box. In some cases 
artists of eminence have been known to paint signs for 
inns. Wale, for example, who was one of the first mem- 
bers, and subsequently Professor of Perspective and 
Librarian, of the Royal Academy, was not alone in paint- 
ing these signs ; while Penny and Catton, both among the 
first Academicians, and the former the first Professor of 
Painting, with others of ‘equal standing, at least occa- 
sionally employed their pencils in a similar manner. 
One of Ware's most famous signs was a portrait of Shake- 
speare, which hung across the road at the northeast 
corner of Little Russell Street, Drury Lune, and which, 
with its elaborate frame of ironwork, is said to have 
cost £500. Although an Act was passed for the removal 
of such signboards as obstructed the public ways, every 
inn still had its sign, and every landlord strove to make 
his board as attractive as possible, if not by beauty of 
design, by oddity of conception or some sort of extrav- 
agance, 

A great many quaint old inn-signs are still to be seen 
in various parts of England, but they are becoming fewer 
every year. Among the most curious of these signs may 
be mentioned those of the Ass in the Bandbox, to be seen 
in the little village of Widd, near Knaresborough, in 
Yorkshire ; the Black Dog and Ragged Dishclout, in 
Sussex ; the Pickled Egg, near Clerkenwell Workhouse ; 
the Cat and Fiddle, on the high road from Lancashire to 
Derbyshire ; the Pig and Carrot, at Newport, Isle of 
Wight; the Ship and Shovel, near Dagenham Reach, 
Essex ; the Shoulder of Mutton, at Northampton ; the 
Good Intent, at Sanbridgeworth, Hampshire ; the Tobit’s 
Dog, on the southwest side of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London ; the Adam and Eve, at Kensington ; the Blade- 
bone, at Bethnal Green ; the Swan and Sugarloaf, at Nor- 
wood ; the Widow’s Son, in Devon Road, London; the 
Case is Altered, at Kensal Green ; the Jew’s Harp, near 
Portland Place, London, much frequented by Arthur 
Onslow,'Speaker of the House of Commoas ; ye Legge of 
Mutton and ye Cauliflower, at Ashtead, in Surrey; and 
the Half-crown, at Rotherham, originally the Crown, but 
part of the building having been demolished to make the 
road wider, it was rechristened. 

A enrious signboard exists at a roadside inn close to 
the village of Caldicott, about five miles from the pictur- 
esque old town of Chepstow, in Monmonthshire. The 
inscription on the board is the Old Tippling Philosopher, 
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no doubt a reference to Sir Isaac Newton, who was sup- 
posed by some to be in a state of semi or whole intoxica- 
tion when he discovered the law of gravitation by the 
fall of an apple. 

In the Upper Deptford Road, and also on a small inn- 
sign at Bury St. Edmunds, in Lancashire, is a painting of 
Robin Hood, under which is inscribed : 


**Come in and drink; my ale is good— 
It is the sign of Robin Hood; 
If Robin Hood be not at home, 
Come in and drink with Little John.” 


The Tinker and Tree is the queer name of an inn at 
Mears Ashley, in Northamptonshire. It is so called from 
a large elm-tree close by, not less than three hundred 
years old, called Tinker’s Tree. The tradition with re- 
gard to the tree is, that on the bank, in the centre of a 
considerable open space, where the tree now stands, a 
traveling tinker had worked all day mending the pots 
and pans of the villagers, and that, when he went away 
at night, a slight elm stick he had carried was forgotten 
by him, and left sticking in the mound on which he had 
worked, became the stately tree under which (and in 
which, for it can be climbed by several indented steps to 
the large natural pulpit where the great arms branch off) 
many generations of children have played. This sign 
is probably unique. 

In Castlegates, Grantham, close to the parish church, 
still stands the Beehive Inn, which has a beehive full of 
bees for its sign. The inscription on the signboard is 
as follows : 

* Stop, traveler, stop! this wondrous sign explore, 
And say, when thou bast viewed it o'or and o’er, 
‘Grantham, now, two rarities are thine, 

A lofty steeple and a living sign.’” 


At Fareham there was an inn which used to be the first 
house on the road entering the town, and, consequently, 
the last on leaving it. The landlord put up the sign 
Alpha and Omega, but some of the religious people of 
the place were much shocked, so pressure was brought to 
bear, and the sign changed into the First and Last. 

At Blewsbury, in Berkshire, is an inn called the Man 
Loaded with Mischief, and on the signboard there is 
painted a man carrying on his shoulders a woman, a mag- 
pie and a monkey. A somewhat similar sign may be 
seen on a tavern in Oxford Street, London. 

In a little village, in the north of Staffordshire, there is 
‘asmall inn called the Loggerheads. On the signboard is 
painted two asses’ heads, and underneath are the words: 
‘“When shall we three meet again ?”— the unsuspicious 
reader enrolling himself as one of the three. 

The little village of Troutbeck, near Windermere, has 
an inn called the ‘‘ Mortal Man,” upon the signboard of 
which is the following inscription : 


*¢Thou mortal man that lives on bread, 
What is’t that makes thy nose so red ? 
‘Thou silly ass that looks so pale, 

It is by drinking Berkett’s ale.’” 


The signboard represents two men, one fat and one lean. 
The painting and words are said to be by a clever and 
eccentric artist named Julius Cesar Ibbotson. 

At Folksworth, in Huntingdonshire, is an inn- sign 
with a fox painted on it, and beneath the fox are the 
words ; 

*T am a cunnen fox, you see, 
There is no harm atached to me; 
my master he has set me here 
to let you know he sells good beer.” 


Under the sign of the Waterman Inn, at Norwich, are 
the lines : 


“Roam not from pole to pole, but step in hers, 
Where naught excels the shaving but the beer, ® 


In a little village in Cumberland there was an inn 
called the Cock, but the bishop of the diocese having 
lunched there, the landlord substituted a signboard 
representing the bishop in full canonicals, A rival inn- 
keeper in the place thereupon called his inn the Cock, 
and many of the old customers of the, former Cock 
reverted to him. When the landlord of the original Cock 
saw this, he put, in large letters, beneath the picture of 
the bishop, ‘‘ This is the old Cock.” 

At Nottingham there is an inn, the sign of which con- 
sists of a model of a five-barred gate, and these words 
are painted on four of the bars, the landlord’s name 
being on the fifth: 

“This gato hangs high 
And hinders none; 


Step in and try 
And travel on.” 


In a secluded part of the Oxfordshire lills, at a place 
called Collins’ End, is a neat little rustic inn, having for 
its sign a well-executed portrait of Charles I. It is said 
that this unfortunate monarch, while residing as a pris- 
oner at Caversham, rode one day, attended by an escort, 
into this part of the country, and hearing that there was 
a bowling-green at this inn, frequented by the neighbor- 
ing gentry, struck down to the house, and endeavored to 
forget his sorrows for a while in a game of bowls. 
This circumstance is alluded to in the following lines, 
which are written on the signboard : 


“*Stop, traveler, stop! In yonder peaceful glade— 
His favorite game the Royal martyr played; 
Here, stripped of honors, children, freedom, rank, 
Drank from the bowl, and bowled for what he drank; 
Sought in a cheerful glass his cares to drown, 
And changed his guinea ere he lost his crown.” 


The sign, which seems to be a copy of Vandyke’s picture, 
though much faded from exposure to the weather, dis- 
plays an amount of skill nct usually to be found among 
common sign-painters, 

But I must go no further. I have already strayed too 
far from London and my subject. But who will not wan- 
der amongst these quaint old hostelries, so full of inter- 
est and historic recollections, which at different times 
have given shelter to monk and layman, cavalier and 
roundhead, judge and statesman, and which have hitherto 
escaped the rage for public improvement and the en- 
croachments of private speculation ? 

During the past few years many of the oldest and most 
historical inns in London, which had hospitably received 
generation after generation of the same family, have been 
ruthlessly demolished, and while such as survive have 
lost none of their reputation for comfort and for the at- 
tention paid to guests, vet the almost entire alteration in 
the methods of traveling has left them considerably be- 
hind the requirements of the age, and they are now little 
more than the tippling-houses and drinking-places of the 
lower classes. 

It behooves Americans to come to the rescue and save 
the few remaining old historic inns from the hands of the 
Goths and the Vandals who would remove them and 
their time-honored traditions to make way for the gair- 
ish and gaudy creations of the architect of the nine- 
teenth century, utterly wanting as they needs must be in 
power to bring before us the associations of olden times. 
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THROUGHOUT the slumbrous August days, 
Between the south wind falling, 

A sweet, insistent voice I hear; 
Tis ‘‘ Phebe! Phebe!” calling. 


Tis ‘‘ Phebe! Phebe!” from the hill, 
And ‘‘ Phebe !” from the hollow; 

Adown the meadow’s billowy path 
Its wistful accents follow. 


And who is “‘ Phebe,” pray tell me, 
That you should seek her crying ? 
Some dainty maid who scorned your yows 
And would not heed your sighing ? 


Perchance if you would curb your love, 
And act in colder fashion, 

Fair Phebe’s heart might turn to you, 
In coy and sudden passion. 


But still the plaintive voice goes on; 
Hard-hearted is the Hebe; 

What cares she for her moping love 
Who wails his ‘Phebe! Phebe”? 


Tis “ Phebe! Phebe!” from the hill, 
And “ Phebe!” from the hollow; 

Adown the meadow’s billowy path 
Its wistful accents follow. 


KATHARINE LOUISE Brown. 
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TEN YEARS IN 
DUST, 


By Mary A. DENISON. 


THE 


Tur matter had become a thing of 
the past, like a dream, like a haunting | 
memory, only it was not so persistent. \) 
He did not of late re-enact the tragedy | 
in every leisure moment. The face that 
so constantly thrust itself between him 
and happiness had faded to dim out- 
lines. Hatred had died out of the eyes 
—the sneer had gone. Sometimes he 
could have sworn that it smiled —yes, looked at him 
with the old-time loving expression that had marked it 
when they two had sworn life-fealty to each other. 

Besides, it was a long time ago, nearly eleven years, 
since the deed had been committed. Eleven years ! and 
in that far South American forest there was a spot where 
the ground had been trampled by two madmen—sworn 
friends turned to bitter enemies because then and there 
it was learned that the woman both worshiped had be- 
guiled the one who loved her the best, and promised her 
hand secretly to the other. 

Strange it should have been revealed in such an un- 
canny place ; stranger still that, in his miserable jealousy, 
John Wentworth should thirst for the heart’s blood of 
his rival, his love turned to hate. Strangest of all, that 
he could leave him lying there in the midst of the 
lush tropical vegetation, where the tree-tops, interlaced, 
threw an eternal shadow on everything beneath--on that 
dead, white face, upturned to the silent heaven ; on that 
perfect figure, so lately full of life, health and beauty. 

And when he came back to report the death of his 
friend in a far country, behold the woman for whose sake 
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. ‘WHEN HIS EYE, TRAVELING RAPIDLY OVER THE WELL-KNOWN HANDWRITING, 
CAME TO THE SIGNATURE, HE GAVE ONE GLANCE AT HIS WIFE—THE NEXT 
MOMENT HE HAD FALLEN LIKE A LOG AT HER FEET.” 


he had stained his soul with crime was married, and had 
forgotten both her lovers. 

‘‘T never saw such a strangely interesting face in my 
life,” was the verdict of more than one beautiful girl, 
when, on occasions few and far between, John Went- 
worth, roused by some over-zealous friend from his books 
and his den up-town, allowed himself to be coaxed into 
some fashionable gathering, there to mope more list- 
lessly than he did over his books ; to wander, his large, 
deep-set eyes scarcely turning to the right or left, through 
the crowds it fretted him to mingle in. 

“‘Oh, that’s John Wentworth, the handsomest and 
richest bachelor in New York,” some one who knew him 
would say, when asked. ‘‘Did you ever see such eyes! 
They look haunted, and, once get a look at them, they 
haunt you, too. Isn’t ita shame that he hates women ! 
That’s what they say. He lost his first love, the woman 
he was engaged to, years ago; but, then, one never knows 
how much truth there is in these reports; and fancy a 
man being constant !’’ 

‘Tt certainly is a difficult thing to do nowadays,” said 
the girl addressed, a handsome brunette, with a great 
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bunch of yellow roses from shoulder to belt; ‘but I 
should like to break into that calm, and make him 
worship me.’ 

“You couldn’t do it, even swith infinite pains and ef- 
forts that might not be called womanly. He would lift 


those dreamlike eyes, look at you as if he saw through | 


you, and go back to his books and his studies un- 
singed.” 

**T like things that cost high,” said she of the yellow 
roses. 

“Of course, we all do. It is a pity, though, that he is 
so rich. If he had to work hard, there might be a chance 
for some of us, but he don’t. He has had two fortunes 
left him, and he was rich enough before, so he probably 
sits and mopes in his splendid house up-town, or goes to 
the club, and so from club to den and from den to club. 
There’s no chance of getting at his heart, and I’m not 
sure it would be much of a prize, but his money would. 
Why, sec ! the statue is alive! Who is the man follow- 
ing with his eyes ?” 

A little stir near, the crowd parted, and there came, 
leaning on the arm of a tall, hook-nosed military gentle- 
man, the sweetest apparition of youth and beauty that 
had ever made its appearance in those gilded halls. 

Fluffy brown - gold hair, eyes like opals swimming in 
light, clear-cut though not beautiful features, the whole 
face had an innocent, luminous expression that called 
forth admiration and love from all who met her. 

John Wentworth saw her, and from that moment was 
her shadow. He felt that in comparison with all the 
women he had ever met, she, Alice Vernet, was an angel 
of light. It was easy to get an introduction, for he stood 
very high in the estimation of his fellow-men, and the 
passion that had so suddenly inthralled him led him to 
forget that if he married this young creature it would be 
at the cost of principle; that it would link her sweet 
young life to that of a murderer—high in rank, to be 
sure, rich, distinguished for manly beauty, but none the 
less a murderer. 

For a time he succeeded in forgetting the frightful 
episode that had wrecked his happiness. With this fair 
girl’s face ever before him, perhaps that other would 
withdraw its ghastly presence. Society, like a great 
body of water, began to be ruffled by innumerable little 
ripples of small talk—then came the long, slow swells of 
vexation, surprise, curiosity, and, finally, the strong, leap- 
ing waves of conjecture, surmises and great expectations. 
He was there constantly, they said ; he was seen arm-in- 
arm with the colonel, her father; then with her alone at 
the opera, the theatre ; next came the certainty of his 
engagement. 

“IT saw the ring,” said the wearer of the yellow roses, 
*‘and was assured that it was her engageme it-ring. Such 
adiamond! And Iam told he has orderea that splendid 
necklace —you remember at Tiffany’s last June—that 
combination of sunshine, moonlight and dew. The very 
recollection of it thrills me. How will it look on her ? 
she is such a simple little thing, and no beauty that I 
can discover—can you? Quite too small for diamonds. 
What did he see in her to fancy ? She is all eyes, but I 
suppose it was the eyes that caught him.” 

Meantime Wentworth was a most ardent lover. None 
who had known him under a cloud would have recog- 
nized him now. His youth came back—he was only a 
little over thirty—his sad eyes brightened with love and 
laughter. He was seen everywhere—in his box at the 
opera, in the drives through the thronged avenues; and 
wherever he went she was beside him. Then came tlie 
splendid weddirg in old Trinity, And who that was there 
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will ever forget the long array of bridesmaids ; the leap- 
ing, triumphant notes of the great organ ; the intense, 
proud joy that radiated from the bridegroom’s face ; the 
whole grand expression of the man who had now, for the 
first time, felt love’s intoxication—so he told himself—and 
had forgotten that he was not like other men, and had no 
right to enjoy such happiness ? 

It only lasted for a season. People grew to pity the 
little wife, whose sole solace after her marriage—so the 
gossips said—was her pen, for she was well known as the 
author of several clever little stories. Though his love 
never grew less, John Wentworth gradually sank back 
into his old habits, as had been predicted, and the 
haunted look came back to his eyes. The love of soli- 
tude grew to be a passion, so that he was seldom seen in 
society. His wife did not seem to resent the change. 
She was a happy little soul, and her home - duties took 
much of her time. She had never cared much for ont- 
side pleasures. Hor father lived with them, and gradu- 
ally the colonel came to be seen as her escort in carriage 
drives or horseback rides, an exercise of which the old 
campaigner was very fond, and for which John Went- 
worth did not care at all. As long as John came into tho 
cozy sitting-room whenever she was at home of an even- 
ing, and listened with seeming pleasure to her music 
or reading, or read himself, she was content ; though it 
troubled her to find those large, mysterious eyes fixed 
upon her at times with an intentness that almost made 
her nerves creep. 

On one such occasion as this she bore the scrutiny till 
it seemed to her she must scream, or in some unusual 
way relieve her feelings. And yet they made a pretty 
picture together—the grim but handsome old colonel, 
the beautiful young wife, and John Wentworth with his 
melancholy smile. The room was attractive with mellow 
light, pictures, drapery, portiéres—all that goes to make 
an apartment most charming. 

“John, are you well?” she asked him one evening, 
when his pallor was rather startling. ‘I don’t believe 
you are, quite.” 

‘What makes you think that, little wife ?” he asked, 
shading his face with his right hand, while he tried to 
smile. 

**Something in your eyes, in the way you wa‘k, even. 
I think you keep too closely to the house. You should 
drive or walk every day.” 

““You remind me of poor Dimple, a friend of mine,” 
said the colonel, looking up from his paper. 

‘*How, pray ? Inever heard of Dimple.” 

“No, of course not; and not that you are like lim 
either, only in your moods, perhaps. He was an officer 
of lancers, and a good fellow, poor and proud. A tall, 
fine-looking man, too—had been disappointed in love— 
but as brave as alion. I shall never forget the day when 
we spiked the enemy’s cannon. We had been fighting 
from sunrise to twelve o'clock, and Dimple had received 
a flesh-wound, but it did not seem to trouble him. He 
was everywhere that morning. Right up under fire he 
rode, and his men followed, more or less plowed down, 
but they gained the ramparts, spiked the cannon, and 
held the fort till reinforcements came. I looked to see 
Dimple butchered any moment, for the balls flew round 
him, circling at times like flocks of birds, but he was 
never so much as singed. It was all owing to his courage 
and coolness that we gained the day.” 

«¢ And was he killed in battle, father ?” asked the young 
wife. 

‘©No, indeed ; I wish to Heaven he had been,” said the 
colonel, looking with keen eyes over the top of his paper. 
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“Instead of dying like a hero, he left life like a coward, 
by his own hand. I confess to a supreme contempt for a 
suicide. He neither adds to his dignity nor betters his 
condition. Give me the bravery that faces dishonor, 
rather than slinks out of life to save oneself a few pangs 
of additional suffering. This man had done some deed in 
his. life that haunted him, I haven’t a doubt; and yet he 
possessed right noble qualities.” 

John Wentworth rose quietly, and, making some ex- 
euse, hurried to his study. The story had appealed di- 
reetly to his consciousness—had affected him more than 
he dared acknowledge to himself. On his own heart lay 
the terrible weight of a deed done in the heat of passion, 
without reflection — yet, nevertheless, done. He had 
hoped it was possible to blot out the past. For months 
before and months after his marriage he had so suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself of this idea, that he seemed 
to the world, and even to himself, a totally different 
being. But all too soon the presence of an accusing con- 
science asserted itself. There were times when he waked 
to find his pillow wet and his head clammy with perspira- 
tion, and he had not known what had awakened him. 
Only he looked round the dimly lighted room with a 
scared, white face, always expecting to be confronted 
with the tangible proofs of his crime. Then, finding it 
impossible to sleep, he would rise, steal off to his study, 
which was kept well warmed and lighted, and try to 
forget, in books and writing, the horrors of the night. 
For night to him was truly a horror. From the moment 
the sun went down, he was restiess, nervous, apprehen- 
sive, foreboding. This story that the colonel had been 
led to tell—who by ? and for what ?—had brought back 
all the past—oh, so vividly ! He lived the whole story 
over ; the passage in the great steamer, when life seemed 
like a long fairy tale ; the roving, happy days thereafter 
among the sunny hills of the South land, till on that one 
fatal day, when, in the flush and gladness of his triumph, 
the elder friend undeceived the other with regard to the 
beantiful girl they both loved, and gave full and perfect 
evidence of her unfaithfulness ; there came anger, re- 
criminations, words of terrible meaning, and then a knife- 
thrust that went straight to the heart of a friend who had 
never really meant to wound him, even with the truth. 

“This trouble grows on me,” he murmured, hiding his 
face in his hands, as he threw himself into the great chair 
beside his desk. ‘‘It is killing me. Why did the old 
man tell that story to-night ? Did the devil, or Harry 
Rives, instigate him ? I certainly felt as if Harry stood 
at my shoulder—and perhaps he did. Why have I not 
the power to forget as some men have ? Why do I think, 
when my wife’s wistful eyes look into mine, that she 
catches some glimpse of the horrible truth ? What shall 
Ido? Tell her? Oh, my God! I cannot. Kill myself, 
then? Ah, that is, as the old man called it, a cowardly 
act; but so was that other, and, Heaven help me, so was 
my daring in marrying this trusting, tender woman. I 
have brought a curse upon her innocent head, and who 
knows upon how many others ! Oh, if I could only die !” 

For an hour he sat there, so overcome with the utter 
wretchedness of his position that he did not hear the 
footsteps of his wife, and not until a pair of soft arms 
encircled his neck did he realize her presence. 

“Jolin, dear, what is it? You looked so sad when 
you left us, that father and I have both been troubled. I 
wish he wouldn’t tell any of those miserable old stories. 
I scolded him good for it, dear old man! He didn’t 
mean any harm, of course; but you are sensitive and 
sick, are you not? or else you are hiding something from 
me, Don’t do it, John. Have you lost money? Are 


you fearful you are not goirg to live? You mustn't 
think of such things, dear ; if you do you will become 
a hypochondriae, and then what shall I do 2?” 

He smiled and took her on his knee. 

“T think it must be the liver or the spleen,” he said, 
lightly. ‘‘I will consult a doctor at onee.” 

Then they talked together, she making a safeguard of 
both hands, whisper. d something in his ear ; and it was 
well her face was hidden in his shoulder, for when she 
looked up a smile had changed the cloud of horror that 
had gathered over eyes and brow. Heaven and the 
angels only knew what an effort that smile had cost him, 
or what bitter anguish it had overlaid as he thought of 
her words. How near he came in that moment of telling 
her the whole awful story! He trembled at the thought 
when she had gone. No, if it were heroism to paint the 
horror of that deed on the canvas of her mind, innocent 
and trusting as she was, then he never should be a hero. 
How could he tell what she might do ? How could he 
blame her, whatever steps she took ? Outcast and out- 
lawed as he felt himself, it would be against nature that 
she could still trust in and love him—who should have 
been in a prison-cell or under the hangman’s rope. But 
what she had told him had only enhanced his misery; 
and when, not long after, the house was very silent, and 
tan was spread before the door, and the bells all muf- 
fled, the house was worse to him than a prison, and he 
waited for tidings in very agony. z 

“You have a son, sir,” said the old gray doctor to John 
Wentworth, one bright morning ; “or, rather, had,” he 
added, gravely. ‘‘ He died a few minutes after birth.” 

“‘Thank God!” exclaimed the father, with a great 
gasp of relief; and then, seeing the doctor standing 
there mute, and in blank perplexity, he hastily added— 
‘that it was the child and not the mother.” 

“Ah! yes, yes,” said the doctor, still keeping his pro- 
fessional eye on the man’s face, ‘‘ We shall do our best, 
but there is still great danger.” 

And if she should die ! 

‘Better for her, better for me,” he murmured, and 
then went down on his knees and prayed wildly, madly, 
that she might be spared in her youth and beauty, even 
if, some time—he felt that it must come at last—he 
should be forced to tell her of his crime. 

She, sweet soul, after all danger had passed, grieved 
for the little one, and he could not tell her how glad he 
was, notwithstanding the longing he had felt for a son, 
and the natural grief that followed on its death. 

So the time went on, and pretty Mrs. Wentworth was 
herself again, but she was changed, and in a curious way. 
Instead of wishing to stay at home and delighting in all 
the duties that had formerly taken up her attention, she 
was restless and anxious to be always going. Once satis- 
fied with all her belongings, they no longer seemed to 
suit her taste. She even wanted a larger house, a finer 
carriage, more expensive dresses, and ordered the latter. 
Her jewels, which before she had worn with reluctance, 
and because her husband wished to see her in them, be- 
came objects of almost exclusive interest. She grew, 
physically, more beautiful, and seemed to rejoice in the 
fact, and when invitations came for reception and even- 
ing parties, so importuned her husband that he went, 
often against his inclination. It was better for him, ina 
way; but what had come over his quiet, domestic little 
wife? It puzzled him. Was it his fault ? Had she come 
to believe that he was hiding something from her, which 
she felt it was her right to know ? She did not seem to 
belong to him now. She questioned him, indeed, with 
glances, but they had no more of the old cozy chats. And 
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why should he complain? He had deceived her. With 
all his popularity—-with his money, grace, intellect, what- 
ever he had of manly genius—he had no right even to be 
above ground ; no right to touch even the hem of her 
garment. 

Sometimes he reasoned with her about her change of 
manner, of taste, her fondness for outside pleasures, but 
she always said something concerning her dead child. 

“If baby had lived, it would all have been so dif- 
ferent.” ‘ 

“But you greatly disappoint me,” he would argue. 

“‘ And sup- 
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‘Then you do love me, dearest !” she said, with a glad 
little ery. 

“*My darling ! have you ever doubted it ?” he asked. 

“When you leave me so much alone—yes.” 

‘Then never doubt again. I will try to be more com- 
panionable, to love society for your sake—to enjoy my 
home, socially, as is the custom, with friends to help us; 
but——” yo 

‘Well ?” she looked at him, wonderingly ; the clond 
of great sadness had overspread his face again. 

‘I was going to say, it is somewhat against my nature ; 

but you shall 
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, Spare me all you can from attendance upon these miser- 
able parties—they don’t please me.” 

“‘You seemed to like them before you married me,” 
she said. 

“‘The night I saw you was the first experience I had 
had of that sort of thing for years,” he made answer. “‘A 
friend persuaded me to go.” 

“Unfortunately.” 

‘No, no !” he hurried to say, with large emphasis. 

‘‘And you are not sorry you went ?” she asked. 

“If to be sorry is to enjoy tho most exquisite gift 
vouchsafed to man—yes.” 


forgiven him,” said Alice, in her sweet, even tones. 
“Think of the long career of deception, living a lie 
right through! Think of his daring to marry at all! 
Why, it is simply horrible !" And she shivered. 

‘*He certainly deserved her hatred,” said her husband, 
between his teeth. 

“Oh, no; not hatred. I shouldn't say that. She 
might pity him, too, but pity in such a case is so nearly 
allied to contempt! I don’t see how they could ever be 
happy again. Of course, that was out of the question. 
There could be no confidence between them ever after. 
Indeed, I'm afraid it would kill all my love—— Why, 
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John !” The colonel looked round, but John had sprung 
to his feet. He came and stood before his wife, langh- 
ing unnaturally. 


‘What frightened you, pet?” he asked. ‘You actu- | 


ally started up as if you wanted to run away.” 

“Tt must have been the shadow, and, now I come to 
think of it, it was,” she said, trying to smile, but failing 
in the effort. ‘‘ You can have no idea how it contorted 
your features. I seemed to see in you— Oh, mercy! how 
it frightened me !”’ she added, after a brief pause. ‘‘ Those 
shade-lamps play such tricks now and then. Why, you 
looked as if you could kill me. Think, what a horrible 
conceit !’ And she tried to laugh again. 

All the rest of the evening, John Wentworth walked 
the floor. Alice gave him some music. The colonel re- 
tired early. Alice pleaded fatigue and went to her room ; 
her husband remained still walking. 

‘“‘T understand it now,” he muttered, planting his fine 
figure before one of the long mirrors, ‘‘I read her 
thdnughts as clearly as if I could see them. She fears 
for my sanity—has feared for some time, poor child ; and 
how can I wonder? That is the secret of her sudden 
change. She is studying how to interest me, how to 
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check the advances of this terrible malady, as she fancies | 


it. She is in sore trouble, and what shall I do ? 
myself ? That’s cowardice. 
That's a rope and disgrace, but it would be simply the 
right thing todo. Tell my wife? That’s sure to bring 
on the pity which she herself compared to contempt. 
I'll die first! Good Heavens! what shall I do?” 

In this state of mind, a crisis was inevitable. The 
clock struck ten. He rushed down the stairs like a 
lunatic, left word with a servant that he had business 
of importance outside, put on his coat and hurried out of 
doors. The wet air—for it was still raining—felt grateful 
to him, and he walked on and on—he cared little whither. 
The houses on the up-town streets looked formal and 
solemn with their closed shutters. 
home-music made with piano or violin stole out on the 
night-silence, and now and then a happy laugh smote 
upon his ear. The stones glistened under the gaslight, 
the rain came down in fine mist, the sky was cloudy, very 
few pedestrians were in the street. Presently he turned 


into a thoroughfare where here and there a shop-window | 


made a square of flame in the darkness. Down the street 
he walked, came to a park were the trees were all drip- 
ping, and a dark, colossal figure shot up in the centre—a 
statue commemorative of some great general ; through 
these gloomy precincts he sped, never looking to the 
tight or left; down-town, past shops gay with pictures ; 
past others where men went in through baize doors, 
never opening them to a generous width; past restau- 


tants, silent yet, for the theatres were not out ; and finally | 


he paused before the window of a corner drugstore, went 
in and called for.some soda-water. After a brief colloquy 
with the antiquated little apothecary, he purchased some- 
thing which the druggist folded neatly in a white paper, 
tied with a pink string and handed to his customer, 
who put it carefully in his vest-pocket. 

“You will please remember what I told you,” said the 
-ittle man, whose chin was fringed with a gray, stubby 
beard. 

‘Certainly ; I will be exccedingly careful,” was the 
brief reply. 

‘*Against my judgment,” said the ancient little man, 
shaking his head; ‘‘ but then, one of our best and rich- 
est citizens—oh, no,” and he laughed to himself. 

It was considerably over an hour afterward when John 
Wentworth ascended the steps to his house and went 
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Kill | 
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with careful tread to his own room. Then commenced a 
conflict which he will remember to the day of his death. 
For hours he debated with himself, resolved and re- 
resolved, decided, and then shrank from the terrible 
ordeal. 

‘“‘T will wait just one day more. I cannot leave Alice 
without an explanation— then death!” he muttered, 
grimly. 

The neighboring clock struck three. He threw him- 
self upon his couch, utterly worn out, and slept till the 
sun was high on the following day. When he went 
down-stairs his wife had. gone out to drive with her 
father. Everything had been kept hot for his breakfast, 
but he might as well have eaten bitter herbs for all the 
pleasure it gave him. During the morning he busied 
himself with his pen, writing directions as to his will and 
various items of business. No one would have thought, 
to see him thus occupied, that he was a doomed man, 
His mind was more at peace than it had been for years, 
and, but for a strained expression about the mouth, he 
had never looked more calmly handsome. 

The lunch- bell sounded. His wife had just come 
home. In her blue wraps trimmed with creamy laces 
she had never appeared more beautiful. Her cheeks 
held a lovely color, her eyes were brilliant, her smile 
superb, showing, as it did, the deepest dimples and the 
whitest teeth. 

“* Alice, will you come into my study for a few moments 
at three ’—it was then two o’clock. ‘‘I have something 
of importance to say to you.” 

He asked her this as he was leaving the table. 

“It must be serious, you look so grave,” she said, 
smiling ; but under the smile he suw an apprehensive 
shadow. Perhaps she was afraid, 

“It is something you ought to know,” he made reply, 
in a quiet voice. 

She could not realize what deadly terror racked his 
nerves, or that his heart beat so hard that his whole 
frame shook. 

*‘T’ll be sure to come,” she said, nodding her graceful 
head ; ‘‘but I wish papa could be with me,” she added, 
under her breath. 

At three o’clock, disguising the disquiet she felt, she 
went into the study with a smiling face and assured 
manner. There were two very large chairs—one of crim- 
son velvet, the other, morocco. The first one he drew 
up for her to the side of the table where his papers lay, 
all folded with business-like precision. 

“My darling,” he said, in a husky voice, which he 
tried in vain to clear, ‘‘I have sent for you to tell you a 
story. I shall not embellish it with the fancy of the 
novelist or the fine rhetoric of an accomplished linguist, 
but confine myself to the plain facts. When I was but 
twenty-one years old I had a friend. He was two years 
my senior, and J looked up to him as to ‘one every way 
my superior, except, perhaps, in personal appearance ; 
but in that he was sufficiently striking. He had singular 
tastes, was a bookworm, and so peculiar in his dislike of 
society that at college he went by the name of ‘ Old Sol- 
itude.” I was his only companion. We concluded to 
travel when I was of age. He was an orphan, so was I. 
We neither of us had any near relatives, but I was rich, 
and he had but little money, only a few thousands, all 
that was left after the expenses of a liberal education 
were paid. 

“Unknown to each other, Harry Rives and I loved the 
same woman. It is needless to particularize who. She 
has long since paid the penalty for her falseness, and 
lives, a divorced wife, on the bounty of a kind relative, 
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who ean only afford her a bare home. My friend had 
concluded to stay in the City of Georgetown, capital of 
Demerara, where he thought he could build up a busi- 
ness, and had so given out to his friends here and in that 
city. He had splendid talents, and was sure to be suc- 
eessful in the career he had marked out. Well, we had 
been traveling weeks in South America, and had reached 
the outskirts of Georgetown ”—he absently felt against 
his vest - pocket, as he paused a moment; the little 
package was there —‘‘ walking through a path marked 
out by the Indians of that country, when some impulse 
started Harry to talk about this lady. I think, by the 
way he commenced, he must have lost his head, for he 
said something that angered me. MRecrimination fol- 
lowed —then——”’ 

“Stop, John !” 

It was Alice. She was deadly pale ; both hands were 
raised in protest. 

He leaned forward, pressing the arms of his chair till 
the veins stood corded on his wrists. 

“T wish I could,” he said, in a low, sweet voice. 
would giye my life if I could. I 

John Wentworth, Iwill not liste: !"’ 

And she rose from her chair—so small, yet she seemed 
to tower like a queen. 

A knock came at the door. 

“It’s only Jackson -with the letters. 
them on the hall-table,” he called. 

“Jackson, come in!" said Alice, in a clear, ringing 
voice. ‘Forgive me, John,” she added, turning to him, 
“But I implore you to give yourself time. Read your 
letters. I will listen after that, I promise you—but I am 
so frightened !” 

She turned and hid, her face in her hands. 
she divined what was coming. 

Jackson came in, looking straight before him, like a 
well-bred servant. John Wentworth lifted the letters 
from the silver salver. One of them was yellow with 
age, and covered with stamps — yellow, red, green and 
brown. Under the writing, crossed and recrossed, the 
original writing stood out, bold and free. 

“My God !” exclaimed John Wentworth, in an altered 
voice, ‘‘ where did this letter come from ? And this other 
from the postmaster ?” 

He held them both with a shaking hand when Jackson 
had gone. Then putting a great restraint upon himself, 
he opened the official envelope, and read the following : 


“Ty 


Jackson, leave 


Perhaps 


“Mr, WeNTWoRTH, DEAR Sir: I have been having some re- 
pairs made in the office, owing to the complaints of several of the 
citizens that they did not receive letters which they were positive 
reached the office. Thinking there might be some defect in the 
boxes or partitions—the building is too old for use, anyhow—I 
ealled in a carpenter and had the shelves pulled to pieces. Sure 
enough, there was a shrinkage of the wood, making a crack that 
has all along escaped observation; and underneath, on the ground 
floor, rat- eaten and dirty, I found nearly twenty letters, this 
among the others, directad to yourself. By the date, it must have 
been the first letter that fell through, and has been lying there for 
fully ten years. I am only too glad to return to you what may be 
a valuable communication, and hope you may not have suffered 
through its detention.” 


John Wentworth’s hands trembled so that he could 
scarcely break the seal of the second letter. His face had 
grown haggard, and when his eye, traveling rapidly over 
the well-known handwriting, came to the signature, he 
gave one glance at his wife—the next moment he had 
fallen like a log at her feet. 

When he came again to his senses, only his wife was 
with him. The doctor had just gone out, seeing in his 
patient the signs of recovery. 
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“‘ Don’t speak yet, John !” she murmured, pressing her 
lips to his forehead. ‘‘ There is no need, dear ; I read the 
letter.” 

‘*And you.do not hate me ?” he whispered. 

“T didn’t know how much I loved you before,” she 
said, twining her arms about him. 

‘*Think,” he said, feebly, ‘‘ what I have suffered—sim- 
ply in keeping silence! And if that letter had not come, 
it would have been death! Darling, tell me it is not a 
dream, this great rescue, this great joy !” 

‘“‘No dream, John, and this means——’ 

‘‘Freedom | freedom! a new life! a new man! Oh, 
God! I thank Thee !” was all he could say ; but his face 
seemed transfigured. 

The substance of the letter was that Harry Rives had 
been rescued by some of the natives; that he was 
thought to be dead, but by the skill of an Indian doctor 
was brought to consciousness, and though an invalid for 
months, yet at the time of writing he had recovered suffi- 
ciently to go into business, and proposed remaining 
where he was, in a small Indian village, finding the 
primitive lives and surroundings of the sons of the forest 
to his liking. He had married a pretty Indian girl, and 
was thoroughly happy in the wild life of the tropies. 
Some day he might return, but never to stay. The civil- 
ization and city life were not to his taste. He ended by 
thoroughly forgiving the friend he still loved. 


“T cannot blame you,” he wrote. ‘I remember what I said 
and how I said it, and can only offer in extenuation the probable 
fact that the heat had temporarily affected my head, and I was 
unreasonable and ill-tempered.” 


A happier man than John Wentworth it would be hard 
to find. His wife is envied by all her friends, for her 
husband is devoted to her. To him her lightest wish is 
law. But how little they know of the agony he had 
silently endured, as year after year he had suffered what 
few men could live under, and what he himself never re- 
fers to but as his baptism by fire! 


THE ROMANTIC SIDE OF JOHN 
RANDOLPH’S LIFE. 
By WALTER EpGAR M‘CANN, 


Ir is difficult to separate strong originality of character 
from eccentricity, and sometimes still more difficult to 
mark the boundary between eccentricity and actual mad- 
ness. But thin partitions do their bounds divide. Most 
men of genius, or even singular ability, have possessed a 
peculiar and distinct personality which has separated 
them from their fellows—placed them above what Lord 
Byron, with poetic disdain, terms the common herd. He 
himself was a conspicuous example of this strength of 
character, which seems to make a law unto itself and 
which expresses ideas so novel and performs acts so vio- 
lently in discord with the ordinary course of human be- 
havior, that they appear the impulses of madness. 

So generally has this fact been observed that, in the 
contemplation of superiority of intellect, a departure 
from the recognized standards of human conduct is al- 
most invariably expected, and, biography shows almost 
from the beginning of the world, is to be found. Thus 
there have been few really great men who were not as re- 
markable for their personal peculiarities and habits as 
for their abilities. Conventional manners and restraints 
seem to be irksome and unendurable to them, and the 
rule holds good not only in letters, but in nearly all other 
And so fully accepted is this 
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principle, that society does not bind these individuals to 
even the customary restraints of morality, lapses and 
shortcomings are tolerated and excused in them, for 
which calmer and better-balanced spirits would be held 
to a strict and severe account. 

These eccentricities are not always sincere. There 
are gifted men and women who have cultivated affecta- 
tions of various sorts—of dress, habits and moral conduct 
—generally the impulse of vanity and an inordinate self- 
esteem. The wish to be conspicuous and the object of 
curiosity, conjecture and discussion is the secret of much 
of this display, and so we find Rousseau assuming the 
Armenian habit and retiring to the forests, and Byron 
posing as the apostle of the despairing and satanic. Such 
figures are sometimes viewed with sympathy, and always 
with surprise and interest. A 
really original character is worth 
study, and if frailties exist they 
are regarded with compassion 
rather than with severity, since 
strength in one direction fre- 
quently coincides with weakness 
in another. Not seldom they are 
the manifestations of disease. Tur- 
bulent passions and infirmity of 
will many times go hand in hand. 
Perhaps another reason why the 
graver faults of odd people are 
condoned is, because these per- 
sons add to the spice of life by 
furnishing it with some variety. 
They break the monotonous level 
of ordinary existence. There is 
so much sameness in the world, 
and conventionality is so potent, 
that when some defiant original 
bounds upon the stage where the 
tragi-comedy of existence goes on, 
he immediately arrests attention. 
In the unbroken sombreness of 
‘‘Hamlet”— scene after scene 


and act after act of melancholy 
philosophizing — what stir and 
awakening and tittering expect- 
ancy there is when the grave- 
diggers appear! Now for laugh- 
ter! And it is to be observed 
that most of the famous eccen- 
trics in society or letters of whom 
we have special record were cyn- 
ies or humorists. Generally they 
were distinguished for a shrewd 
knowedge of the world and an 
acid and biting flavor of mind, manner and speech. Such 
characters break the dull level of society, and give it 
picturesqueness and spirit. 

A man of distinct originality was John Randolph, of 
Roanoke. There never was any one exactly like him in 
this country, nor indeed, in any other. There is no one 
else whom he suggests. Although a person of gravity of 
demeanor and always much in earnest, yet when one 
thinks of him, the first impulse is a smile. His odd ap- 
pearance and grotesque dress, the strange things he was 
always doing, but, still more, the multitude of comical 
incidents with which his name is connected, instantly 
rise to the mind, and if one were asked to what particular 
category of human beings he belonged, the first answer 
would be, to the humorists, And yet no man’s life was 
more intrinsically sad. 


JOHN RANDOLPH.—FROM A PRINT 
ISSUED IN HIS TIME.* 


Matter - of - fact he appears, and the very spice of his 
humor is its practical character, as in the famous old 
anecdote of the wager, when some officious and self-im- 
portant little personage bustled forward and repeated with 
great emphasis: ‘‘ Mr. will hold the money ! 
Mr. -—— will hold the money!” ‘‘ Will he?” said 
Randolph, in his sharp treble, eying the little man with 
aglare. ‘‘I am glad to hear that; but, pray, who will 
hold Mr. 2?” Randolph seldom himself smiled. 
The earnestness of his manner in all circumstances was 
what gave a ludicrous character to so many situations in 
his life. 

Something of this we may ascribe to his aboriginal 
descent. His disregard of conventionality, unconscious- 
ness of, or indifference to, the powerful though unwritten 
laws of propriety, and the free- 
dom of his conduct and opinions, 
are all traits of descent. To this, 
too, may be ascribed his remark- 
able natural gift of eloquence. 
His oratory was unstudied, and 
although he possessed none of 
the graces of the rostrum or the 
stage, he made as a speaker a 
profound impression. 

There was'a romantic side to 
Randolph's life which has not 
been dealt with. The general im- 
pression of him is that he was a 
man without sensibility, harsh, 
unfeeling, unpolished and mis- 
anthropic ; but those who knew 
him best seem to say differently. 
He was so much alone in the 
world, that, it might not be easy 
to get at his real character, and 
a transient impression would not 
be strongly in his favor. But 
there is nothing better by which 
to judge an individual than his 
friendships — those with whom 
they are formed, and their close- 
ness and duration—and Ran- 
dolph’s history in this particular 
will stand a careful scrutiny. 

He was born June 2d, 1773, at 
Matoax, his. father’s seat, a short 
distance from Petersburg. His 
ancestors were from Yorkshire, 
England, and, through his paren- 
tal grandmother, Jane Bolling, 
traced themselves directly from 
Pocahontas. 

His mother was a very beautiful woman, Frances 
Blond, and she married twice. Her second husband was 
St. George Tucker. Of John Randolph’s schooling not 
much is known, except that he applied himself very ir- 
regularly. His unusual talents were to be seen, but he 
was indolent and indifferent, and fonder of pranks and ex- 
travagances than of books. He went first to a school in 
Orange County, Virginia, and then to Princeton, and 
then to Columbia, and we are told that he was irregular, 
wayward, and hard to control. It is surprising how his 
mind became so well stored as it afterward proved to be, 


**T have been the steady, firm, constant and strenuous advo- 
eate, to the best of my poor ability, of the oppressed people of 
Ireland. In the course of a not uneventful life, I have seen many 
things ; I have seen a black swan—but I never have yet seen that 
rara avis in terris, an Irish Tory, or the man who had seen one,” 
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but as he grew older he developed a passion for reading, 
and he seemed to possess one of those assimilative minds 
which take in rapidly and copiously and never lose that 
which has once been acquired. 

There can be no question that the great sorrow of 
Randolph’s life, one that fell early and always lasted, 
was his unhappy attachment for Maria Ward. There 
was much in the history of this affair to remind one of 
Byron and Mary Chaworth, and Randolph thought of the 
parallel himself. The Virginian is set down by some 
who have written of him as a man intensely selfish and 
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himself — from the disorderly solitariness of his life in 
his latter years and from his discreditable appetites and 
habits, which were formed chiefly because he had no one 
to influence or guide him. 

Maria Ward was engaged to Randolph for a long 
period, and endured with patience his gusts of temper 
and jealousy. He was irascible, egotistic and exacting, 
and his conduct was marked by moodiness and eccen- 
tricity of many kinds; but she probably discerned his 
genius, and also that which was good in him. The end 
of the engagement was characteristic. One day, when he 
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without a spark of sentiment in his nature, but there is 
the best reason for knowing that he idolized Maria Ward 
and never overcame her loss. 

She was a very beautiful girl, and of a proud and gen- 
tle disposition, and she was the daughter of a friend of 
Randolph’s mother. It is not likely that she believed 
she could be happy with a man of his disposition, al- 
though he would have always worshiped her. But she 
must have understood the peculiarities of his dispostion 
—his temper and arrogance, and fits of gloom and unnatu- 
ral gayety. She would, at least, have saved him from 


had paid the young lady a visit, he was seen suddenly to 
emerge from the house with a countenance black as 
thunder. He came quickly down the steps of the piazza 
and walked to the tree where his horse was tied, and in- 
stead of untying the reins, drew a pocket-knife and cut 
them. He threw himself into the saddle, lashed the 
animal with his whip, and rode off at a furious pace. 
From that time Randolph and Maria Ward never 
spoke, although they met once or twice afterward. There 
was coldness, though not actual aversion, in their looks, 
and on her part something of the affection may have 
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remained which, up to the last moment of his life, ex- 
isted in his. The rupture of this engagement, there can 
be no doubt, had a lasting effect upon the character and 
eareer of Randolph. Many conjectures have been made 
as to the causes, and there is a tradition that Miss Ward 
once said that it was a trifle, and nothing is more likely, 
for in love it is the trifles which are generally so serious. 
We may imagine, from the circumstantial evidence sur- 
rounding the parting, and from the characters of the two 
in the tragic occurrence, that the gentleman, with his 
domineering disposition, wished the lady to do some- 
thing to which she objected, and finding her resolution 
equal to his own, he left her. 

How could he have expected, while still suing as a 
hver, to bend to his will a young lady like Miss Ward, 
rho was the greatest belle of the State, and to whom all 
male knees were suppliant? It was like Randolph, 
however, to seek to assume the authority of the husband 
when he was as yet merely the favored pursuer. It is said 
that she felt a sincere affection for him, and an interest 
io his welfare which lasted while she lived. She married 
Peyton Randolph, the son of Edmund Randolph, who 
was Secretary of State under Washington, and they 
lived very happily —a different sequel from the story 
of Mary Chaworth, who jilted Byron. 

The fame of Maria Ward's graces of mind and person 
has come down to our day, and she is never forgotten 
when Virginia beauties are mentioned. General La- 
fayette was charmed with her, and carried his admiration 
to such length that he would have adopted her had she- 
permitted, but it was out of the question. She died be- 
fore the French patriot left this country. 

The loss of this beantiful girl had a lasting effect upon 
Randolph’s spirit and character. He was not a man to 
be crossed even in trifles; he was spoiled from ehild- 
hood — willful, impatient, proud, he grew up; and so 
when this disappointment came it grieved him deeply 
and ernelly. And from that time a lonely and misan- 
thropic existence was his. Her lovely image, as we can- 
not but infer from his letters and conversations, was 
often before him in his hours of loneliness, or pleading 
with him at those darker times when he plunged into 
nnworthy excesses. All that was good and true in his 
nature this hapless passion of his youth represented. 
Evidences that he was the victim of a secret grief after- 
ward constantly broke forth—there were agitated hints 
and smothered exclamations. Sometimes, in his disturbed 
sleep, he uttered stifled cries, and his near friends have 
heard him in bursts of torture speak of the one so loved 
and lost as his angel ; but these displays were wrung 
from him. He was not a man to parade a sorrow, but, 
like the Indian whose blood he had in his veins, would 
rather hide it under a stoical exterior. In one of his 
letters, written after Maria Ward’s death, there is a sen- 
tence which contains a world of meaning : “I loved; ay, 
and was loved again, not wisely, but too well.” 

This disappointment is the only cireumstance in Ran- 
dolph’s life which furnishes an explanation of his eccen- 
tric life in the forests of Roanoke, whither he retired 
after his political experiences. It was about 1810 that he 
left the habitations of men and took up his residence in 
the log cabin on the Staunton, where he passed several 
years in almost utter solitude so far as his own race was 
concerned, A number of negroes he had about him, and 
favorite dogs and horses, and like another melancholy 
Jaques, and with gleams of the fierce humor of that 
philosopher, he lounged and read and reflected. 

There were two buildings of one story each, and both 
made of logs, picturesque only in their primitiveness. In 
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the larger house, a single door opened into the sitting- 
room, which communicated with the bedroom. The 
smallor house was of rather better material and the 
windows were glazed, and in this he dwelt in Winter. 
There was not much furniture in either, and such as he 
had was plain and substantial. On the walls there were 
fowling-pieces and pistols, and on the table and over the 
floor were scattered books and papers. And there were 
bookeases, also, which, it is said, held about a thousand 
books — political science, philosophy, poetry — and here 
and there were nailed up, rudely and carelessly, prints and 
engravings. And there was one large portrait of himself. 
Now and then some friend, drawn by curiosity or admira- 
tion, came to pass a few days with him, and, notwith- 
standing his peculiarities and his fits of moodiness, he 
was a hospitable and entertaining host. 

It was plain living and high thinking with the retired 
sage. Coffee, bacon and corn bread generally formed his 
breakfast, and for dinner game was always to be had. He 
was fond of dress, and, even in the forest, generally wore 
costly clothes. Much has been said of Randolph's attire, 
and it was often odd enough. When he was in England, 
his strange, tall figure and generally grotesque appear- 
ance attracted universal attention in the streets, and all 
the more when it became known that he was the famous 
Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, whose fame as an orator and 
publicist had become almost world-wide. 

In Summer, Mr. Randolph was accustomed to dress in 
white trousers, white flannel coat, white vest, and around 
his tall hat he wore a white paper. He was slender and 
of unusual stature, and the strange appearance he pre- 
sented may be conceived. Generally he rode horseback. 
He was the last gentleman in the State who drove a 
coach - and - four. 

It is interesting to look back upon those quaint old 
times. Randolph, althongh a patriot, was yet very much 
of an aristocrat. He held to his coach-and-four long after 
they were out of date, because they signified something 
of state and splendor. The coach was a clumsy and 
hard - riding vehicle which he had imported from Eng- 
land, and a journey in it over the bad Virginia roads 
must have been far from a pleasant experience. Mr. 
Randolph loved everything old—his old books, the old 
family china and plate, and everything that had been in 
his family long. 

He was fond of horses and dogs, and was a good master 
to his slaves, although he believed in strictness of dis- 
cipline. The negroes stood in great awe of him, probably 
on account of his explosive temper and peremptory man- 
ner. A peculiarity of his was to invariably take off his 
hat in speaking to the overseers. His thin, sharp features 
and pallid complexion made him an object of notice 
wherever he went. 

He had brilliant eyes and a clear, distinct, high and 
sweet voice, which, when he spoke, could be heard afar. 
His eloquence was fiery and impassioned, and he pos- 
sessed the magnetism of the natural orator. His faculty 
of enchaining the attention of an audience has been de- 
scribed as marvelous. He had a taste for music—almost 
a passion, indeed—and loved flowers. And this man who 
appeared so devoid of feeling and who trampled so ruth- 
lessly on the feelings of others, was yet fond of children. 
Mrs. Daniels tells a story of having once seen some chil- 
‘dren present him with a bouquet. He showed a surpris- 
ing gratification, and the next time he visited the place 
where the children were he signified that he had not for- 
gotten the little attention. He brought them some fruit, 
saying : ‘‘ Flowers produce fruit.”’ A little later a person 
who visited the home of the recluse saw the withered 
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flowers in water on his table. Had not such a man, in 
spite of the severity of most of his critics, his sentimental 
and romantic side ? 

Upon the political career of Mr. Randolph it is not our 
purpose to touch, for his history in this respect is more 
generally known. He was in the public service from 
1798 to 1833, and visited Europe three times, once as 
Minister to Russia. No other politician in American 
history was ever more talked about or more harshly 
judged. He was the Democratic leader of the, House 
of Representatives, but quarreled with Jefferson and op- 
posed the War of 1812. A believer in free government, 
he was yet by birth and mode of living an aristocrat. 
State rights he supported with an ardent conviction. 

His religious views were unsettled. Miss Mary Boul- 
din, who lived to be nearly one hundred, tells an amus- 
ing story of him. In her youth she once stopped at Mr. 
Carrington’s to dine. While in the parlor alone, Mr. 
Randolph entered. She had just been to church, and 
mentioning the fact, he at once began a peevish disparage- 
ment of the history and character of the Episcopal de- 
nomination. She listened good-humoredly, and then 
said, with a mischievous smile: ‘‘I suppose you are a 
Methodist.’ Randolph became violently angry, and 
spoke abusively and left her, nor would he notice her for 
some time afterward. Much of his irascibility and im- 
patience was due to his constant ill-health, and to this 
cause, also, we may attribute his over-indulgence in stimu- 
lants in the latter part of his life. 

His favorite beverage was coffee, of which he drank 
large quantities. On one occasion, taking breakfast at a 
tavern, he ordered some, and when it was brought he 
set down the cup with an exclamation of anger and dis- 
gust. ‘' Waiter,” he cried, in his high, shrill voice, “if 
this is coffee, bring me tea: and if you have made a mis- 
take, and this is tea, bring me coffee !” 

The readiness of his wit was not more remarkable than 
its sharpness, and the good stories in illustration told of 
him are innumerable. 

On one occasion Mr. Randolph was passing down the 
street when he met one of his most disagreeable enemies. 
This man, who was something of a bully, immediately 
began to bluster up and occupy most of the pavement. 

“T never give way for a rascal,” he said. 

“Talways do,” returned Randolph, with the greatest 
politeness, stepping aside. 

Randolph, although in many respects one of the most 
fortunate of men, was among the most unhappy. A vein 
of bitterness and misanthropy runs through his corre- 
spondence, and yet deep down in his heart there was ten- 
derness and sentiment. One of his strange performances 
occurred on the night before he left for Philadelphia, 
where he died. He sat down and wrote out a list of 
twenty of his principal friends, giving the history of each 
and his estimate of him. 

The dramatic scenes attending his death are well-known 
—how he bade an attendant write on a sheet of paper the 
word ‘‘ Remorse !” three times, and how he commaaded 
that the paper should be held before him while he gazed 
at it and repeated the word in a passionate and de- 
spairing voice several times. - 

Mr. Randolph's general character, as drawn by those 
who knew him, is not flattering. His temper was ex- 
ceedingly choleric, and in moments of anger he spared 
noone. He never forgave ; the memory of an injury or 
affront with him was eternal. Although physically weak, 
his courage was exalted ; his mannor, proud and dicta- 
torial. Nevertheless, in his calm moods he was gentle 
and considerate, and would go to some trouble to do a 


kindness. But he had a contemptuous opinion of man- 
kind, and refused to contemplate any but the worst side 
of human nature. In England he was looked upon as 
something between a madman and a savage. The sorrow 
of his early disappointment may be fairly considered to 
have tinged his whole existence with bitterness. 

There is a lesson in his shadowed and wasted life, 
which is, that great abilities, such as his, must be pro- 
perly directed, otherwise, as also in Byron’s case, they 
prove a curse instead of a blessing to the possessor. Bad 
temper, as all experience proves, is one of the worst 
sources of misery, and another is the habit of self-exam- 
ination and of brooding over misfortune and disappoint- 
ment. If biography teaches anything, it is that there 
is no grief or disaster which may not, with resolution and 
philosophy, be overcome. Perfect happiness is for no 
man, but hopefulness much resembles it, and the people 
to whom the world is brightest are those who are always 
looking forward and upward. 


COLERIDGE AS A REPORTER. 


Own one occasion Coleridge did a memorable piece of 
Parliamentary reporting. Pitt was to make an important 
speech on February 17th, asking for a war vote. Accord- 
ing to Coleridge, or, rather, to Gillman, writing about it 
long afterward, he had to be so many hours in the House 
waiting for the oration, that, after listening to its florid 
beginning, and hearing enough of what followed to know 
that it was ‘‘a repetition of words, and words enly,” he fell 
asleep, and only woke up if time to go back to the office 
—where, a report of some sort being needed, he ‘ volun- 
teered a speech for Mr. Pitt, and wrote one off-hand, 
which answered the purpose exceedingly well.” Stuart 
averred, however, that he, also, was in the House at the 
time, that Coleridge did not go to sleep, and that his 
report was fairly accurate, except when he purposely 
altered the phrases, as in making Pitt call Bonaparte 
‘the child and nursling”— instead of ‘‘the child and 
champion—of Jacobinism.” 


NOSES AND EARS. 


Ir large noses were thought the sign of genius, it is not 
usually the case with long ears, characteristic of the 
donkey. In China, however, we are told by a French 
missionary, they are thought indications of wisdom, and 
common people think the Emperor has very large ears. 

The itching of the ear is also ominous. This is a 
very old superstition, for Pliny says : ‘‘ When our ears do 
glow and tingle, some do’ talk of us in our absence.” 
Molinseus, an ancient writer, says : ‘‘ If his ear tingle, ’tis 
a sign that others speak of him.” In ‘‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” we read (iii. 1): 

‘What fire is in mine ears ?” 


Herrick alludes to the same belief : 


“One ear tingles; some there be 
That are snarling now at me.” 


An earlier writer (1598) says : ‘If their ears tingle, they 
say it is a sign they have some enemies abroad that doe 
or are about to speak evil of them.” 

Sometimes, however, it depended upon which ear tin- 
gled. An old writer says of the superstitious man : 
‘“When his right ear tingles he will be cheerful, but 
if his left, he will be sad.’’ 

The Scotch ask: ‘Right lug, left lug, which lug 
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lows ?” So in Hull, England, it is said that slander is 
talked about you if the left ear burns; but if the right, 
men speak well of you. In Lancashire this is reversed. 
The Dutch say that some one is praising you if the right 
ear itches; but if the left, he calls you names. In the 
latter case, bite your little finger, and the evil speaker’s 
tongue will suffer accordingly. In this country it is said 
that people talk well of you if your right ear tingles ; but 
evil, if the left. 

In popular weather lore, when the ears ring at night, 
a change of wind is at hand. Forster, an old meteor- 
ologist, says : ‘‘ Singing in the ears portends change of 
weather.” 

The ear was, in Egypt, a hieroglyph of obedience. The 
saying, ‘‘ Walls have ears,” is very old. Chaucer says : 
“That fields hath eyes, and the wood hath ears.” The 
phrase, ‘‘ To set people by the ears, ” had its origin in a 
pothouse custom of stringing pots by the handles or ears, 
and clashing them together in carrying them. 

It seems formerly to have been a form of endearment 
to bite one’s ear. We read in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet”’: 


“I will bite thee by the ear for that jest.” 


A WELL-DRESSED TRAMP. 
By W. VAN FLEET, M.D. 

Many foibles of humanity are well represented in the 
traits and habits of birds. Such commanding qualities 
as fierceness, courage and rapacity, as well as the virtues 
of love and devotion, were coupled by the ancients to 
certain Old World birds, and the applications are as 
familiar as nursery tales to all of us. The connections 
have become almost synonymical, and are universally re- 
cognized. Many other resemblances, less obvious per- 
haps, but none the less striking, exist and arc well appre- 
ciated by those who gain their bird lore from the open 
book of nature. 

‘‘Bohemian ”’ is a term long used to designate gypsies 
or strolling vagabonds of any kind ; the first of these un- 
desirable people to whom the name was applied having 
been supposed to come from Bohemia. We call tte 
American variety of these gentry tramps, and therefore 
have some precedent for associating the latter word with 
the American waxwing (Ampelis cedrorum), as ‘‘ Bohemian 
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chatterer ” is the familiar nickname of the corresponding 
European form (Ampelis garrulus). Not that the bird 
tramp is, by any means, as disreputable as the human 
one. His appearance is infinitely better, and when occa- 
sion demands that he devote himself to the care of his 
young, he does so in a neat and thorough manner. Then, 
too, when he filches the substance’of man, in the shape 
of his finest small fruits, he takes them boldly, and as by 
right. The utter absence of mystery in the breeding 
habits of the American waxwing, as well as its extreme 
abundance and familiarity under the names of cedar- 
bird and cherry-bird, tend to make it less remarkable 
than the European species— which, by-the-way, should 
be called northern waxwing, as it is fully as common 
in the northern parts of Continental America as itis in 
Europe. 

The wanderings of the waxwings seem to be conducted 
mainly for foraging purposes. Generally speaking, they 
are first seen in the latitude of New York about the mid- 
dle of February. At that time they swarm on mountain- 
ash and cedar trees, devouring the berries in their usual 
gluttonous fashion. Their thick feathers defy the cold, 
and their busy, social ways gain them a protection, 
should they visit towns, that is denied them later on 
when they appropriate fruits more toothsome to the 
genus homo. In five or six weeks they leave the north, to 
reappear in May, when, in the absence of fruit, they be- 
come insectivorous, associating with warblers and other 
wood birds. Later, they may be seen flycatching about 
watercourses in a most expert manner, showing a quick- 
ness and dexterity that arc not looked for in such a com- 
pactly built and short-winged bird. During early Spring 
they undoubtedly destroy large numbers of noxious in- 
sects, and also some that are useful. They thrive finely 
on insect pabulum, but nevertheless retain an inordinate 
hankering for the more appetizing fruits. Scarcely have 
the earliest cherries—the luscious maydukes—begun to 
flush, when a horde of waxwings, now called cherry- 
birds, besiege them. So voracious are the birds, after 
their enforced abstinence from these delicacies, that they 
scarcely leave the trees, when not disturbed, but almost 
constantly gorge the fruit. Thousands now fall victims 
to the gun of the irate horticulturist, who occasionally 
utilizes the slain as the foundation of a most savory 
Just as we resign ourselves to the loss of the entire 
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A WELL-DRESSED TRAMP. 
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crop, in spite of gunpowder and ‘‘ scarecrows,” the wax- 
wings, obeying the imperious call of Nature, begin to 
pair and select their nesting-place. 

This early desertion of the fruit trees by the large 
flocks alone saves these little marauders from becoming 
intolerable nuisances, and yearly reconciles us to their 
presence. They are credited with the destruction at 
times of great numbers of canker-worms and hairy cater- 
pillars, and thus may greatly assist in preserving the very 
trees from which they occasionally take fruit. 

They are fond of open places, and the nest is usually 


. built in an orchard, or 


low tree in a pasture. 
Weed - stalks, roots, 
grass, leaves and grape- 
vine bark are used in 
its construction. The 
eggs number four or 
five ; they are clay-col- 
ored, with a bluish 
cast, and are marked 
with spots of black and 
purplish- brown. Two 
broods are sometimes 
reared in a season, and 
it is not uncommon to 
encounter the belated 
young, thinly feathered 
and shivering in the 
keen winds, picking a 
scanty living from the 
scarlet berries of the 
dogwood among the dy- 
ing leaves of Autumn. 
The northern wax- 
wing, on the other 
hand, is only known 
to breed on the Yukon 
River, Alaska ; though, 
as they wander in large 
flocks over the whole 
extent of British Ame- 
rica and Siberia, it is 
probable that they 
have a multitude of 
Summer resorts in that 
immense territory. The 
eggs. of the northern 
waxwing are only dis- 
tinguishable from those 
of the more familiar . 
species by their larger 
size, and it is said the 
nest is very similar. 
These northern wax- 
wings, or ‘‘ Bohemian 
chatterers,” roam 
through their frozen wilds, during the greater part 
of the year, in vast flocks, occasionally dashing south- 
ward. Massachusetts is, apparently, their lowest lati- 
tude in America, but in Europe they stray as far as the 
borders of Italy. Why ‘‘ chatterer” should be connected, 
as a name, with any species of waxwing, is not at all 
evident. In large companies they, of course, make 
considerable noise, but taken as individuals they are 
unusually silent birds. The notes of waxwings are 
indescribable. One writer calls it a ‘‘weak and wheezy 
whistler,” another a “dreary whisper,” a ‘‘lisp,” and so 
on. I will not add to these ineffectual attempts at 
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description, but only point out that there is a great 
variety of intonation of the same essential note. When 
feeding, the common waxwing’s voice is soft and low, but 
when frightened or in flight, the tones are higher and are 
uttered with some energy. I trust the ingenious gen- 
tlemen who are now, in the current magazines, trying to 
depict the spirituelle songs of our wood birds by a se- 
quence of notes adapted to the crudities of our artificial 
musical scale, will attain success when they attempt the 
“song” of the waxwings. The result of such efforts 
is awaited with the greatest degree of interest. 

Many individuals of 
the common or Caro- 
lina waxwing seem to 
be extremely dilatory 
in their nesting ar- 
rangements, in this 
well carrying out the 
tramp analogy. In- 
deed, it is thought by 
many ornithologists 
that the late young, so 
often noticed, are not 
from second broods at 
all, but are the progeny 
of lazy pairs, who have 
indulged their vaga- 
bond propensities 
beyond a_ reasonable 
period. For a time in 
Summer, when the an- 
nual molt is in pro- 
gress, the waxwings 
return to insect food, 
and overcome their 
usual inertia sufficient- 
ly to make vigorous 
and . graceful sallies 
after winged insects. 
They soon return, how- 
ever, to the various 
small wild fruits, to 
name which would be 
to enumerate all the 
successful products of 
our fields and forests. 
Their sociability is al- 
ways strongly devel- 
oped, and in the Fall 
and Winter they gather 
in large flocks, whose 
precision of evolution, 
when on the wing, or 
alighting on the leafless 
trees, is most striking. 
Apparently indifferent 
to stress of weather, 
they wander about, possibly at times from pure caprice, 
but, as before remarked, more likely in search of sus- 
tenance. The berries of the cedars are their piéce de ré- 
sistance in Winter, but a number of the hardier fruits, 
such as wild grapes, bitter-sweet, ash and holly berries, 
serve to somewhat vary their usual resinous diet. Their 
constant presence in cedar thickets during much of the 
year has made “cedar-bird ” the most widely known of 
their popular names; while “‘cedrorum,” the specific 
term, is derived from the same source. Three or four ad- 
ditional species of Ampelide, or waxwings, are known. 
Singularly enough, these inhabit Japan and Central 
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HERRINGS AND HERRING FISHERY. 


America. They are beautifully marked with red or rose ! thought and expression. 


eolors, but are nearly destitute of the wax-like appendages 
of the wings in the northern forms, The colors of the 
northern and common waxwings are about as hard to de- 
scribe intelligently as are their voices. Suffice it to say 
that the predominating tint of the upper parts is a rich 
purplish-cinnamon, shading to slate-color. A velvety- 
black line begins on the forehead, and, including the 
eye, passes to the back of the head. The under parts are 
more or less of a yellowish cast, while the tail is tipped 
with deep yellow. The long crest is elegantly pointed, 
and is a most characteristic feature of these handsome 
birds. On the inner or secondary feathers of the wings 
are found the bright-red, horny expansions of the shafts 
that have given these birds the appellation of ‘ wax- 
wings.” The use of these appendages is unknown, as 
they are only found on about one-third of the number, 
and are apparently independent of sex, but predominate 
in the older birds. Nestlings sometimes have the wax 
tips quite well developed, but they are, as a rale, rare in 
birds of the first year. Occasionally a particularly robust 
adult will have a few of the tail-feathers tipped in the 
same manner. . 

While the foregoing brief description applies quite 
well to the northern waxwing, the latter bird possesses 
several distinctive characteristics, such as white mark- 
ings on the wings, chestnut under the tail-coverts, and 
white under-surface. It is also considerably larger. 
The plumage of waxwings is remarkably smooth and 
soft, while their shape is extremely elegant. Many 
think, and with good reason, that the waxwings are the 
prettiest of our native birds. They can be easily domes- 
ticated, but are too silent and greedy to make desirable 
pets. I knew of one that became so absurdly tame that 
he would only eat from the hand of his master. 6,627. 


SOME THOUGHTS OF DE QUINCEY. 


Iw one of his foot-notes, De Quincey has given an ex- 
eellent definition of genius as distinguished from talent. 
“Talent,” he asserts, ‘‘is intellectual power of every 
kind, which acts and manifests itself by and through the 
will and the active forces. Genius, as the verbal origin 
implies, is that much rarer species of intellectual power 
which is derived from the genial nature—from the spirit 
of sufferiug and enjoyment, from the spirit of pleasure 
and pain, as organized more or less perfectly ; and this 
is independent of will. It is a function of the passive 
nature.” : 

Judged by this distinction—and it would be difficult to 
find a sounder one—De Quincey must always be classed 
with men of genius rather than with men of talent, for 
the spontaneity of his writings is fully as apparent as 
their power. Though he was largely indebted to the 
accession of learning and literary taste, and to the ex- 
ternal embellishments of his brilliant rhetorical fancy, 
yet his success was primarily due to his imaginative sub- 
tlety, to the inspiration that is inborn, rather than to the 
culture that can be acquired. Thus it was that though 
his life was cast in an age of mighty intellects, with some 
of whom he was himself closely associated, he preserved 
to the end his own individuality and independence, set- 
ting the stamp of his peculiar genius clearly and unmis- 
takably upon every page of his works. The only writer 
of this century, or, indeed, of any century, to whom he 
bears much affinity, is Coleridge ; and even here the simi- 
larity, though very striking as regards the general dispo- 


A reader of De Quincey’s bio- 
graphical essay on Coleridge must be struck by the fact 
that much of what he says of Coleridge’s dreamy nature 
and dilatory habits would apply equally well to himself ; 
and in both cases the use of opium brought on an aggra- 
vation of the evil. 


HERRINGS AND HERRING FISHERY. 


Tue history of the herring fishery in th» Middle Ages is 
replete with interesting illustrations of contempory cus- 
toms. Abstinence from flesh at certain seasons was then 
considered almost an article of faith, the breach of which ~ 
was unpardonable. When Cardinal Wolsey lay dying at 
Leicester Abbey, ‘‘ after he had eaten a cullace made of 
chicken, a spoonful or two, at the last quoth he, ‘Whereof 
was the cullace made?’ ‘Forsooth; sir, of a chicken.’ 
‘Why,’ quoth he, ‘it is a fasting day’ (being St.Andrew’s 
Eve). ‘What though it be ?’ quoth his confessor. ‘ Ye 
be excused by reason of your sickness.’ ‘Yea,’ quoth he, 
‘what though, I will eat no more.’ Then was he in con- 
fession by the space of an hour.” But though abstinence 
from flesh on Wednesdays and Fridays was enjoined by 
Elizabeth for the consumption of fish and consequent en- 
couragement of seamen, none lamented the dissolution 
of the monasteries and the expulsion of their best custom- 
ers for ‘‘ Lenten stuff” more than the fish merchants, and 
a famous toast with the Yarmouth fisherman was :’ 


“Here's to his Holiness the Pope, with his triple crown, 
With nine dollars each for each cask in the town.” 


Grants of fish were occasionally made in perpetuity : 
thus, in 1362, a grant of a last of red herring to be deliv- 
ered yearly on St. Andrew’s Day was made to the ‘“ col- 
legians of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, that the College 
might take donors into their prayers ;’ a grant subse- 
quently commuted for a money payment of £8, which is 
still received by the Dean and Chapter. 

There is an amusing account of the celebration of 
Christmas at Norwich in 1444, when part of the herring 
was made to aid in the decoration of one of the perform- 
ers ; for in front of the crowned King of Christmas was ‘a 
personification of the Month of December, dressed ac- 
cording to the requirements of the season, with an effigy 
of Lent in red and white herring skins on horseback. 

Until the usage was determined by the’ effects of 
modern legislative enactment, the City of Norwich was 
bound to snpply the royal table with twenty-four herring 
pasties yearly, being the ancient fee farm rent of the city, 
originating in times before the foundation of Yarmouth, 
when the valley of the Yare was still an estuary, and Nor- 
wich, now some eighteen miles from the sea, was an im- 
portant fishing station. In 1629 ‘divers just exceptions 
against the goodness of the pies were made by the officers 
of the royal household, who complained that new her- 
rings had not been used ; that they were not baked in 
good and strong pastry, so as to endure carriage ; that, 
in place of five herrings to each pie, divers had but four, 
and that several of the pies were much broken.” The 
sheriffs of Norwich were, in consequence, charged to take 
order ‘* that the same might be amended for the future.” 

Tusser, who farmed in Norfolk, in his ‘‘ Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry ” (1537), recommends that 
housekeepers should, during the fishing season— 

“When harvest is ended, take shipping or ride, 


Ling, saltfish and herring for Lent to provide. 
* * * * * 


Now timely for Lent stuff the money disburse, 
The longer ye tarry, for profit the worse.” 


sition and mode of life, does not extend to the manner of ' There is no incident connected with the Yarmouth Fish 


THE MODE ASBEIN. 


Fair more curious than that recorded by Gibbon, in his 
sixty-fourth chapter, when he tells us that in the year 
1238 the inhabitants of Sweden were prevented, by fear 
of the Tartars, from sending, as usual, their ships to the 
herring fishery on the English coast ; as there were con- 
sequently no export, forty or fifty of the fish were sold 
for a shilling: ‘It is whimsical enough,” he adds, 
‘that the orders of Mogul Khan, who reigned on the 
borders of China, should have thus lowered the prico of 
herrings in the English market.” 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, herrings 
roast or boiled, and served with onions, apples, vinegar, 
and oil, were esteemed a great delicacy; and Nashe (1558) 
in his ‘‘ Lenten Stuff” exclaims : ‘‘To think on a red 
herring, such a hot, stirring meat it is, is enough to make 
the cravenest dastard proclaim fire and sword against 
Spain.” Fuller, moralizing on red herrings, describes 
them as in his day ‘‘ mostly eaten in England for a sauce 
to quicken the appetite, and in Holland and elsewhere for 
food to satisfy hunger ;”’ but Cogan, in his ‘‘ Haven of 
Health ’’ (1636), written, perhaps, rather for persons of 
quality, observes that ‘‘as for salt herrings well watered 
or steeped in milk, they taste not ill after they are 
broiled, yet they give none or bad nourishment, saving to 
plowmen or sailors, soldiers or laboring persons.” 


THE VENDISH SORCERER. 


Tue V ends are a Slavonic race inhabiting some districts 
of Lusatia, Germany. Although living amidst Germans, 
they still preserve their own language, as well as a con- 
siderable number of national songs and legends of their 
own, some of which are very beautiful. 

The Vendish Sorcerer, whose name was Draho, lived 
in & mountain, near the town of Teichnitz, at the time 
when the Christian religion was just beginning to take 
root in Lusatia. He was, of course, a pagan ; and every 
scheme he could devise to hurt the defenseless Christians 
living scattered about the neighborhood, he did not fail 
remorselessly to put into action. Moreover, his great 
power he derived from a magic whistle, by means of 
which he made certain mischievous spirits subservient 
to his will. 

This Sorcerer had a disciple, who, becoming acquainted 
with the blessings of Christianity, forsook his wicked 
master, and seizing a favorable opportunity when the old 
rogue was taking a nap, possessed himself of the magic 
whistle, and flew from the mountain into the valley to his 
friends the Christians. 

Now, when the people learnt that the Sorcerer had 
been deprived of his whistle, they knew that his power 
was gone, and that they might venture to approach him 
without incurring much danger. So they went up to the 
top of the mountain, provided with all kinds of arms, and 
soon succeeded in capturing the old pagan. Having 
securely bound him, they made a large fire of wood, upon 
which they placed him, and solemnly burnt him to death. 
Meanwhile, the disciple, who had already received Holy 
Baptism, stepped forward and threw the magic whistle 
into the flame, that it might be consumed. 

Nevertheless, every year in the Spring, on the eve of 
Oculi Sunday, the old Sorcerer appears on the top of the 
mountain, and in the night blows a most frightful shriek 
upon his magic whistle. The people who go out at mid- 
night to listen for it have not long to wait before they 
hear the awful sound. For, what people are bent upon 
hearing they are sure to hear, especially if it is some- 
thing objectionable. 


ENGLISH AS ACQUIRED FROM BOOKS. 


A courte of instances of the amusing blunders for- 
eigners may make in speaking English were given me 
the other day, and.I have every reason both to believe 
them genuine and that they have not before been printed. 
A lady who had learned English in a school in Europe, 
where she was accounted remarkably proficient in our lan- 
guage, came to this country to take charge of an establish- 
ment. Brought face to face with the practical require 
ments of everyday life, her English proved less compre- 
hensive and accurate than might have been wished, and 
the evidences that her vocabulary had been painfully 
collected from the dictionary rather than from living 
speech gave a good deal of amusement to those around 
her. On one occasion she wished to direct a servant ta 
kill a chicken, and after plucking it, to bring her the 
feathers. The form which her directions took was: 
‘*Die me that beast and bring me his vestment.” Per- 
plexing as the servant must have found this order, his 
astonishment can scarcely have been equal to that of a 
carpenter to whom was addressed a still more amusing 
blunder by this lady. She had an interview with him in 
reference to some alterations she thought of undertaking 
in her dwelling, but found the estimates he made se 
large that she determined not to have the work under- 
taken. In a short time, however, she found herself so 
incommoded by the state of the house that she decided 
that it would be necessary to have the alterations made, 
even at the figure named by the carpenter. She accord- 
ingly sent for him, and once more carefully explained 
what she wished to have done. To her surprise the maa 
promptly named a price for the work which was con- 
siderably in advance of his previous estimate, and his 
feelings may be imagined when, in her consternation, her 
peculiar English betrayed her into saying: ‘‘ Why, sir, 
you are dearer to me than when we were first engaged.” 
If the carpenter appreciated a joke he should have scaled 
down his figures. 


THE MODE ASBEIN, 


A MODERN French writer on Arabic music, as it is prac 
ticed in Algiers and Tunis, mentions among the various 
Modes used at the present day a peculiarly impressive one 
called Asbein, which the Mohammedans believe to have 
been especially appropriated by Satan for the purpose of 
tempting man. They have a long story respecting its 
origin and demoniac effects. This Frenchman had the grat- 
ification of hearing a piece or two played in this Mode by 
a musician, who had the reputation of being one of the 
best performers in Tunis, and who used to entertain the 
frequenters of a certain coffee-house ina suburb. To this 
place the Frenchman repaired, and there induced the 
musician to play in the Mode Asbein. To surmise from 
his description of the performance, there must have been 
something really frightful in the degree of ecstasy which 
the player exhibited. But there is something funny ia 
the Frenchman’s mode of reasoning, which deserves to 
be noticed, because it shows how opinions like the above 
are sometimes adopted readily enough even by professed 
skeptics. The Frenchman was a skeptic, and had made 
up his mind, before he proceeded to examine the matter, 
that the impression of the Arabs respecting the Mode 
Asbein was due entirely to their religious enthusiasm. 
They are of course, Mohammedans. Now, after the per- 
formance, the Frenchman accidentally learnt that the 
musician was a Jew. Then he no longer doubted the de- 
moniac power of the Mode Asbein, 


THE WOODLAND GRAVE. 


THE WOODLAND GRAVE. 
By A. M. Carapoc. 


No SACRED monumental urn, 
Nor vaunted funereal praise, 
Here lures the passer-by to turn 
With mute and reverential gaze. 


No cypress throws quaint shadows here 
Upon some sculptured marble tomb, 

Where rests some one to memory dear, 
Amidst the churehyard’s solemn gloom. 


But in some unfrequented glade, 
Where fragrant flowers bloom and die, 
And where, beneath the wood’s deep shade, 
In wild profusion ferns lie; 


Where bluebells, with the golden furze, 
The wild-rose and the daffodil, 

With ivy, moss and countless burrs, 
Lie scattered o’er the verdant hill; 


Beside some cool, sequestered stream, 
Shaded from the stormy weather, 

Where the sun's last lingering gleam 
Fades upon the mountain heather — 


There, where the moss is soft and green, 
With meadow-sweet and cowslips too, 

And fairest snowdrops may be seen 
Weeping in the morning dew; 


And where the skylark’s evening song 
Comes floating on the perfumed breeze, 

And woodland music, all day long, 
Lingers in the murmuring trees— 


Just there, beneath that laurel’s shade, 
Where moss and ivy deck the ground, 
The truest, kindest friend is laid- 
My noble, faithful, trusty hound. 


HOW MR. PIPKEE ESCAPED. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
By Cnarves R. HARKER. 
Cuapter I. 

RipriinG Fanus was a small village 

with few expectations and one rather 

large fat man. Other men were there, 

too, but collectively counted naught 

when compared with Hamilton Pipkee. 

In fact, as he said complacently to him- 

self, walking down the street bordered 

with budding elms, this fine Spring 

morning, the town was too small for 

him. He had ontgrown it as he had 
Vol. XXVL, No. 3—20, 
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all of his old clothes. It was_high time he cast it off. 
Fifty years old, a widower in good health, owner of the 
brick factory, mainstay of the village, with a son grown 
ap to manage the business, why should not he himself 
‘gratify his ambition to the full ? perhaps go into poli- 
tics ? rise out of Rippling Falls to a seat in the Legis- 
lature ? from there to the Governor’s chair—who knows ? 

It was with a dignified, executive air, his polished 
boots squeaking his coming, that Mr. Pipkee arrived at 
his unpretentious counting-room in front of the brick 
factory at the end of the street. Bunn, the bookkeeper, 
was working diligently, his bald head, as usual, bent 
low over his desk. The office-boy’s face was cleaner than 
any one acquainted with the youth had a right to expect, 
and he had faithfully swept and dusted the place. So 
far so good. Mr. Pipkee himself began work early and 
left it late. He set the example, and only asked that 
others follow it. But his only son had a way of going in 
an opposite direction, which was at times slightly annoy- 
ing. Mr. Pipkee was therefore pleased to discover his 
generally negligent heir thus early looking over the 
morning’s mail, which lay on a green - topped table in 
the centre of the room. : 

“‘T didn’t expect to see you, Walter, much before 
noon, as usual,” observed the village autocrat, as he let 
his lofty air- castles tumble and vanish after the final 
manner of such edifices ; ‘‘ but I’m glad you’re punctual. 
Keep it up, for I’ve about made up my mind to resign 
here soon, in your favor. If the typewriter comes, you 
will be able to handle the business with half the work 
I've put into it.” 

Mr. Pipkee removed his hat and stood beside his son, 
Both were of medium height, strongly built, with smooth, 
‘red-and- white, good-natured faces, inclined to fullness 
under the chin—both what we democrats call ‘ gentle- 
men,” though of blue blood and exclusive aristocracy 
there could be found none in hard-working Rippling 
Falls. 

But the father’s blue eyes showed a steely tint lacking 
in the son's; his form was more aldermanic, and his voice 
harsher. Still, taking him all in all, Mr. Pipkee was the 
most popular specimen of a ‘self-made man” in the 
county. 

“ Resign in my favor, eh ?” answered Walter, with his 
ready smile. ‘‘ All right, so far as I’m concerned, and 
thank you; but Hammond & Co. may object.” 

He handed a large blue envelope to his father. 

A sudden shadow fell across Mr. Pipkee’s fair face. 

‘From Hammond & Co.?” he said, shortly, tearing 
open the envelope and sitting down to réad, with the 
shadow deepening into a scowl. A dead silence en- 
sued, broken only by the seratch of Bookkeeper Bunn’s 
pen. The office-boy sat down softly by the door, intently 
gazing at his finger- nails and Mr. Pipkee, which, being 
cross-eyed, he could conveniently do. Walter stood 
silently looking down at his father, who read and 
scowled, re-read and seowled again. At length, with an 
angry exclamation, as near an oath as the mill-owner 
ever indulged in, he twisted the letter round his fat 
fingers, kicked his chair to one side, and with a jerk of 
his thumb to Walter, walked quickly into a rear room, 
occasionally used as a private office. His son was with 
him at once, and closing the door, said, anxiously: 

‘“*Well, what is it 2” 

Mr. Pipkee stared at him blankly. 

“Old Hammond is dead,” he replied, coldly. ‘‘ Dead, 
mind yon, not sick this time, but done for; and ’— witha 
queer little langh —‘‘so, I’m afraid, are we. Verrold is to 
settle the estate, and, by order of the heiress, Miss Ethel 
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Hammond, now in France, all the property is to be con- 
verted into cash for her benefit at once. Know what that 
means to us just at this time ?” 

‘Ruin, wreck, all that’s bad, I suppose,” returned 
Walter ; ‘‘ but surely Verrold is a man of business, and the 
heiress won't injure herself by pushing us to the wall. 
[——" 

‘Yah !” broke in Mr. Pipkee, with almost a snarl. 
‘‘Verrold is a machine, remorseless |! Would enjoy crush- 
ing me if it was part of his business to do it. As for the 
girl—huh! she is more eccentric than her father ever 
was, they say, and, like him, full of crazy notions. Pro- 
bably some bogus French count wants her money, and 
wants it in the form of hard cash. Hammond was the 
best friend I ever had. If he had lived six months longer 
—yes, three months— but to die now, just when that 
mining business tangles us! Heavens! and I thought of 
letting you take the helm !” 

‘* And is there no possible way out ?” demanded Walter. 

The ugly perplexity melted from Mr. Pipkee’s face, the 
dimple reappeared in his chin. He smoothed the letter 
carefully and folded it twice before replying. Then he 
said, firmly : 

‘‘Yes, there is one easy way out, Walt. You know very 
well what it is.” 

“The Landerberg money ?” 

‘Precisely; it may be got for the asking. You can 
take it or not. If you take it, you can live as you always 
have—in comfort. You can save me from the pinch of 
poverty at my time of life. You can do more in a day 
than yon’ve ever done since you were born !” 

Mr. Pipkee paused, well aware that if he went on he 
should grow furiously indignant at the idea of his son 
hesitating in such a crisis. 

But his son did hesitate ; in fact, seemed aggravatingly 
obstinate. 

«Tt isn’t the Landerberg money I object to at all. It’s 
Miss Landerberg !” 

And, with a frown, he thrust his hands in his pockets, 
and turned to a window overlooking the mill-yard. 

“Well,” argued Mr. Pipkee, hotly, ‘‘what have you 
against her? A man always ought to know more than 
his wife, anyway. But, great Scott ! I can’t talk about it 
If you can’t do it for yourself, do it for me! Haven't I 
done much for you ? Did I ever grumble at your spend- 
ing money it cost me years of hard work to get? Last 
Summer, when you spent three months in Europe and 
called for so much, did I refuse to pay ? Did——” 

Wheeling sharply from the window, Waiter interrupted 
his father—harshly, for him : 

“Don’t put it that way, if you please. It’s not a busi- 
ness transaction. Why, though, do you confine it to me? 
There’s Mrs. Landerberg—she is said to be richer than 
her daughter. Why don’t you save us both from ruin ?” 

Mr. Pipkee’s face turned a deeper crimson. 

‘ Walt,” he faltered, ‘‘ this is no time for secrets. I've 
done my best; been rejected by Mrs. Landerberg, re- 
cently. Not that I dreamed of this situation —oh, no! 
but I’ve ambition, you know, and long ago bid good-by 
to sentimental nonsense ; and—well, I failed, that’s all. 
You wouldn't with Clara, and you know it. As she her- 
self has said, you are irresistible.” 

‘‘ Don’t let’s talk about that any more ” began Wal- 
ter, and was checked by the sudden appearance of the 
office-boy’s head at the door. 

‘* Lady to see you, sir,” mumbled the boy, addressing 
the carpet, and then, throwing open the door, he ad- 
mitted a visitor, at sight of whom both Mr. Pipkee and 
his son were stricken speechless, 
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Really beautiful women are seldom seen, outside of 
novels, but the young lady, advancing rather timidly 
into the dingy office, was the loveliest vision, though 
clothed soberly in black, that Mr. Pipkee in all his 
mortal life had ever seen. He, a natural admirer of 
feminine beauty, stared almost rudely at the clear-cut 
face—a perfect brunette, slightly flushed with embarrass- 
ment; the luminous eyes, the graceful figure—no goddess 
of old was ever more entrancing. 

Mr. Pipkee, in homage, bowed low. 

“T am Miss Perry,” came with a perceptible falter 
from the red lips. 

“Miss Perry ? 
senior, vacantly. 

‘Probably in reply to the letter — you know, father, 
the advertisement ?” observed Walter, with an extremely 
gracious smile. : 

“The typewriter ?”—‘‘ The typewriter,” said the lady 
and Mr. Pipkee together. 

“Yes, yes, I'd forgotten,” continued the mill-owner, 
coming quickly back to business ; ‘‘ but though I did 
think of, er — Well, since writing you I’ve changed my 
mind. Sorry, but for the present—Let’s see, though ’—a 
sudden thought striking him. ‘‘ We may need you, after 
all. Please sit down for a few moments in the front 
office, and I'll see.” 

It is unnecessary to describe the fifteen minutes’ con- 
ference of father and son which followed. It was de- 
cided that, for the present, at least, Miss Perry should 
with her typewriter assist the senior Pipkee in the office, 
while the junior was to proceed at once to the distant 
mines and endeavor to woo back some of the money the 
need of which just then made the sudden death of the 
silent partner, Hammond, a business calamity. 

The arrangement was not altogether to Walter's liking, 
as he much preferred the plan now by the new turn of 
affairs ruined, but which had marked out an active 
business career for him and.a political one for his 
father. All that, of course, must now be given up, and 
as much saved from the premised wreck as possible. 

The really momentous events in a many-volumed his- 
tory oceupy but a few pages, yet no realer would be 
satisfied with such a skeleton. From cause to effect is 
oftentimes both an interesting and instructive mental 
journey. Therefore, after so much of prologue, we arrive 
at the beginning of Mr. Pipkee’s danger. 


Ah, Miss Perry !"’ echoed Pipkee, 


Carrer IL 

Ir was a bleak, gloomy afternoon, sueh as Rippling 
Falls, being near the cold Atlantic coast, sometimes saw 
late in springtime. Midwinter weather is scarcely more 
disagreeable. The chill shadow of an approaching north- 
east storm hovered over the village, and the moaning 
wind hurried through the deserted streets as if fleeing 
from the wrath. 

For a month past, Mr. Pipkee’s son had been absent in 
the West, and the click of Miss Perry's typewriter had 
become a familiar sound in the mill-office. With remark- 
able energy Mr. Pipkee devoted himself to business as he 
never had before sinve Bunn could remember, and fre- 
quently the aged bookkeeper shook his bald head in 
silent protest as he left the office at night, while Pipkee 
and his handsome assistant remained at work. Certainly 
there had been lately an unusual amount of clerical work 
that had to be done, but, as for Bunn, he didn’t like the 
looks of things. He told lis wife so, and she, being 
naturally communicative and sociable, told her neighbor 
about it. The office-boy eontributed his mite of gossip, 
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and so over the village spread the delicious story that old 
Pipkee was in the toils of an adventuress, who had in- 
stalled herself, disguised as a typewriter, in his very 
office. 

Fortunately, the rumors never reached the pretty ears 
of Miss Perry. She led a very quiet life indeed, work- 
ing industriously, and, as is often the case with those 
much talked about, absorbed in the occupation of mind- 
ing her own business. To-day, however, she had been 
absent from the office, and late in the afternoon Mr. Pip- 
kee, who had missed her fearfully—so much so that he 
had done little else but gaze moodily out of the window 
since morning—called at the humble cottage where she 
boarded to learn if she had been ill. We may as well 
confess, frankly, what he himself would not, that Hamil- 
ton Pipkee, Esq., was in a bad way. He was deeply, 
blindly and hopelessly in love with the handsome type- 
writer. To be sure, he was fifty, and all that, but facts 
are facts, are they not? She charmed him, fascinated 
him, held him captive with apparently no effort at all. 
Often in the office, while pretending to be wholly lost in 
business, he really paid attention to nothing but the fair 
face bending over the table near him. He began to 
loathe beefsteak, roast mutton, and other plain but nour- 
ishing substances, while he lived on the glances of her 
glorious eyes, and fed upon her bewildering smiles. 

Never before had mere business, dry, prosaic money- 
getting, seemed so stale and flat. He even lost interest 
in the approaching crisis in his financial affairs. Though 
feverishly intent, to all outward appearance, on pushing 
the products of his mill into new markets, though work- 
ing early and late, he really cared nothing for it all. 
His infatuation was, in truth, worse than Bunn had 
thought—it was almost past cure. This dull afternoon 
seemed to crawl unwillingly away, hour after hour, be- 
fore it came time for him to make believe he had busi- 
ness up-town, to learn the cause of her absence. 

Coming indoors from the raw atmosphere and gloom 
without, he was overwhelmed at sight of her. Alone in 
the little sitting-room, basking in the cheerful glow of a 
grate-fire, clad as usual in black, but with a great ruby 
burning and glowing at her queenly throat, and a dia- 
mond or two flashing from her beautiful hair, she made 
a radiant picture that would have stirred the blood of 
many a less susceptible man than Mr. Pipkee. Bunn, 
the bookkeeper, might have thought that the gems wero 
far too valuable for an honest working-girl to wear. They 
better suited a daring adventuress ; but Mr. Pipkee saw 
her, and her only. Had she expected him, and deliber- 
ately prepared to dazzle him with her dangerous beauty? 
But Mr. Pipkee never gave that a thought ; he was alone 
with her—that was enough. 

“T am afraid I gave you a wrong impression in my 
note this morning,” she began, with a smile that made 
him shiver. ‘‘The fact is, I wanted a little holiday all to 
myself, and I ventured to take it like a schoolgirl, on the 
plea of sickness” — she laughed a tinkling little bell-note, 
peculiar, yet sweet as rippling waters. 

Mr. Pipkee could not laugh, not he —all sound stuck 
fast in his fat throat. He twirled his hat nervously, and 
an embarrassing silence ensued. 

At length he managed to say, gravely: : 

“Tm glad you’ve not overworked yourself. I thought 
perhaps you might really be sick.” 

“Oh, no,” she returned, gayly; ‘‘I’ve enjoyed the 
work ; it’s not been hard, and you've been very kind to 
me. Indeed, in this lonesome place, but for you——” 
and she stopped in confusion, blushing faintly. ~ 

Mr. Pipkee gripped his hat rather fiercely, and then 
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he let it fall from his moist fingers. 
It rolled nearly to her chair. Simul- 
taneously he dived blindly forward 
after it, and she bent to pick it up. 
For a brief instant her warm breath 
swept his cheek, a stray tress of the 
beautiful hair brushed his forehead. 
Then they both sat up, he red and 
dizzy ; she smiling, with dimpling 
cheek and white teeth. 

“When do you expect your son 
back from the West ?” she asked, de- 
murely. 

‘*Soon, very soon; in fact, any 
time now,” he replied, solemnly. 

“‘And when he comes I suppose my 
occupation will be gone ?” 

“No, no!” broke forth Mr. Pipkee, 
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sweeping all restraint aside and then 


starting passionately to his feet. ‘I 
cannot-——” 

And just then, in the very nick of 
time, the landlady, who knew the 
mill-owner well, and possibly enjoyed 
the tableau her entrance created; annoU0Ced that tea was 
ready. Would not Mr. Pipkee stop to supper and spend 
the evening? No? Well, it did look like a storm. Dread- 
fully cold for the time of year, wasn’t it ?—and so on, 
till, gritting his teeth savagely, he left the house. 


Cuaprter III. 


Sprrrs of rain that was almost snow blew against Mr. 
Pipkee’s heated face as he hurried down the street, ap- 
parently bent on some important business, but really 
heedless of where he was going. Through the village 
and out upon the country road he went, unmindful of 
the weather. He was angry with himself. Why had he 
lately acted like a silly saphead ?—he, a man of middle 
age and counted cautious and shrewd! Was it likely, 
was it possible, that she cared anything at all for him ex- 
cepting the wealth she supposed he possessed ? Then 
the sweet dark eyes, the dewy red lips, the radiant face 
of the siren, rose before him. Was she not, after all, of 
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vastly more account than business, wealth, position, 
anything, everything ? And he walked faster than ever. 

At dusk, as the lights began to stream out from the 
houses scattered along the wet highway, he turned and 
trudged back to Rippling Falls, splashing straight on 
through the puddles in his path, but with the anger 
gone from his blue eyes. He had decided to attend to 
business hereafter and leave love- making to younger 
men. The mill was silent and deserted as he came up to 
his office-door. The operatives had gone home at six 
o’clock, and so had Bunn, the bookkeeper, leaving the 
office-boy to wait for Mr. Pipkee’s return. 

As the mill- owner walked briskly into the familiar 
room, the urchin asleep in one corner broke out of his 
dream so quickly, with a cry so queer, that Mr. Pipkee 
laughed and said, good-naturedly: 

‘‘Young man, go home, get your supper, and go to 
bed.” 

With a grin the boy reached the door, then said : 

‘‘A gentleman is to call at seven to see you, sir.” 

‘‘ What ?” said Mr. Pipkee, sharply; ‘‘at seven ? That’s 
no time for business. Who is he ?” 

‘*A Mr. Verrold, sir ; been here three times ’s afternoon 
t’ see you. I told him you'd be here ’s evening to work, 
‘n’ he said he'd call.” 

‘Very well ;” and the boy vanished, while the ugly 
look came slowly back again to Mr. Pipkee’s face. ‘I 
don’t feel like standing much of Verrold just now,” he 
muttered. ‘It’s well I can be prepared for him.” 

Ten minutes later the door opened noiselessly, and 
there glided into the office a thin, wiry, sharp - eyed, 
black - bearded man. He proceeded to startle Mr. Pip- 
kee, unaware of his presence, with a gruff salutation, 
and wiping his wet brow, he drew a chair up to the 
heater, threw back his light overcoat, crossed his legs 
comfortably, and then, surveying his glistening rubbers, 
said, hoarsely: 

“T’ve been here three times before to-day, to see you, 
Pipkee, in this beastly weather ; and now I’ve found you, 
you don’t even ask me to sit down.” 

““You did so before I could speak, Mr. Verrold,”’ an- 
swered the other, coldly. 

“Ah,” said the visitor, with a chuckle, “it’s my way— 
do the unexpected ; always around when you're not look- 
ing for me, hey ? Surprised you, hey ?” 
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‘*Somewhat, though I’m glad you did, as you seem to 
enjoy it.” 

‘““Wrong ; I don’t enjoy it,” put in Verrold, decidedly. 
“It’s business, this trip. Nothing to me—see? As the 
executor of John Hammond’s will, I act, that’s all. I’m 
obliged to be severe with you. Hammond was your 
friend, my friend, everybody’s friend—a very eccentric 
man. His daughter equals her father, but never heard of 
you. She’s gone off to Europe to live for good. Cash is 
all she wants from this country—see? I suffer, you suf- 
fer. She is eccentric. John Hammond was eccentric, 
also. I am not. ._I——” 

‘‘ Bosh !” interrupted Pipkee, the color surging to his 
face angrily. ‘Don’t mention John Hammond’s name 
in connection with yours. It’s time for this office to be 
closed. What is your business with me, Mr. Verrold ?” 

“To see if you propose to keep it closed,” said Ver- 
rold, calmly, rising to his feet. 

“‘T don’t see what I’ve got to say about it. 
as you say you must, it will stay closed fast enough. I 


can do nothing. Of course, the heiress will follow your | 


advice. The mill is about all I’ve got. You can take 
that whenever you choose.” 

And Mr. Pipkee buttoned his damp coat about his 
portly form. 

Verrold: eyed him keenly. 

‘Desperate, hey ?’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, perhaps you had 
better lock up to-night for good, if you take it that 
way.” 

With not another word, Mr. Pipkee shut off the gas 
and they left the office. At the first corner Pipkee 
turned abruptly, and bade his companion ‘‘ Good-night.” 
Freed from Verrold, he drew a long breath and faced the 
now raging storm. Half running, in his eagerness, and 
making a wide détour, in fifteen minutes he stole across 
the open space in front of the factory, nervously un- 
locked the office-door, secured it behind him so that no 
more Verrolds could intrude, groped his way into the 
room, and, wet and breathless, sank into a chair. Here 
he sat alone with his chaotic thoughts for some time, 
staring blankly into the darkness and listening dully to 
the dash of rain upon the windows. 
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safe-robbers were now becoming! Why, they were much 
more threatening to society than regular burglars. The 
law was not half severe. enough with these absconding 
rascals. Thus he had spoken from prosperity’s heights ; 
and now, was ita nightmare dream that he, the dignified, 
well-to-do manufacturer of Rippling Falls—the irre- 
proachable quasi candidate for Governor—was he about 
to join the army of embezzlers, defaulters, bribe-takers 
and so forth, in Canada ? 

More than once he was seized with a sudden deter- 
mination to put it all back, go home, drink some hot tea 
and then go to bed. Let the worst come, it could not 
be worse than this. Then, fiercely, he would drive his 
good angel from him, and shivering in his wet clothes, 
resume his task. It was soon finished. Staggering to 
his feet loaded with booty, his eyes caught the gleam of 
the fair Miss Perry’s little typewriter on the table. With 
& savage imprecation he caught up the machine and 
hurled it into one corner of the room. Then he noticed 
the large revolver belonging to Bunn, which always lay 
loaded on the cautious bookkeeper’s desk. He rammed 
the weapon into a pocket already half full of money. 


| Why he did it he knew not, but it seemed rightly to be- 


long to such a desperate character as he had now be- 
come. . 

_ Making his way to the door with a gasp as the furious 
wind rushed at him, he ran off into the wild night, never 
noticing the form which hastily followed him, sometimes 
close at his heels, again slinking back, but never far be- 
hind him in his flight. 


Cuapter IV. 

At 9:30 p.s. the train for the North was due at Tip, 
pling Falls Station, and at about eight o’clock a thick- 
set man, with his hat pulled over his face, his coat-collar 
turned up to his ears, and his entire apparel dripping 
wet, bought a ticket for Montreal. He walked with 


‘stooping shoulders and shambling gait, a rather disre- 


Just why he had returned to the office was not clear at , 


’ first, but gradually a sullen, reckless purpose took defi- 
nite shape in his mind. 

Half an hour afterward, the rain, still pouring in tor- 
rents, was blown wildly against a thin, muffled figure, 
standing close behind one of the white wooden pillars of 
the little porch, and never more than if itself carved 
from wood seeming to mind the fury of the storm. In- 
side the office a gas-jet glimmered bluely, throwing a 
ghostly light over Hamilton Pipkee, down on his knees 
in front of the safe, pulling out and hastily examining its 
contents. 

““T won’t go out a beggar,” he muttered. ‘‘ The heiress 
in France don’t need it so much asI do. It’s my only 
way of escape.” 

Drawing forth a tin box full of bank-notes, intended 
for the monthly payment of the employés on the mor- 
row, he stuffed the money into his pockets. 
silver and a roll of gold cuin went the same way. In the 
midst of his plundering, Mr. Pipkee could not help smil- 
ing grimly at the thought of methodical Bunn’s dismay 
when the rifled safo met his view in the morning. 

Many a time, after a good dinner, when enjoying his 
cigar, had comfortable Hamilton Pipkee read in the daily 
papers of men reckless enough to do just what he was 
then doing, and fleeing from the consequences as he in- 


tended to flee. What dangerous thieves these respectable | writer. 


A bag of | 
| him. He dashed one fat hand across his wet, half-blinded 


| plight on such a night ? 


| pitehy darkness found the house. 
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putable-looking individual, splashed with mud, and leav- 
ing a wet trail behind him as he entered the waiting- 
room. If the station-agent had been told that this par- 
ticular purchaser of a ticket was Mr. Pipkee, he would 
have laughed incredulously. Mr. Pipkee out in such 
Nonsense! Yet the mill-owner 
it was, but he did not tarry long at the station. A cer- 
tain little cottage was but a step away, and, though 
cursing his folly, Mr. Pipkee sought it once again. He 
did not mind the rain, nor the wind, nor the dark- 
ness—the wilder the night the better for him. He would 
have rejoiced at chaos come again, welcomed an earth- 
quake or any other awful convulsion of nature. 

As if drawn by a magnet, Mr. Pipkee through the 
For all the sign of 
life about the front of the place it might have been mid- 
But there was a side entrance looking out upon a 
little garden - patch, and across the latter shone a thin 
yellow gleam of light from a window. He opened the 
gate of the low picket fence and slunk inside the inelos- 
ure. The curtain of the window was pulled partly down, 
but the room and its inmates were instantly revealed to 


eyes, and looked again. 
ture before him ! 


It was all too distinct, the pic- 
There, in the cozy sitting-room, by the 


| glowing grate, was Miss Perry, the profile of her beauti- 


ful face turned toward him. 

Very close beside her was seated the figure of a man, 
his back to the tell-tale window, and one arm thrown 
over the graceful shoulders of the bewitching type- 
Evidently it was a pair of lovers talking soft 
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nonsense before the fire, all snug and secure within while 
the storm raged without. Little dreamed they of the 
jealous, maddened eyes glaring at them in the darkness. 
Mr. Pipkee had come with a faint hope of getting one 
parting glimpse of the siren who had wrought such 
havoc with his feelings that he had even harbored the 
wild idea of asking her to jojn him in his flight! It 
was a fitting climax to the blackest day of his life. With 
a bitter imprecation, such as he had uttered when he 
flung the writing-machine from him an hour ago, he 
turned away, for the first time feeling the wet and cold 
of the miserable night. As he reeled in the blast like 
a drunken man, Miss Perry faced squarely toward the 
window, seeming to bid him, with a mocking smile, 
“Good-night.” He groaned feebly, and then was startled 
by a stifled exclamation at his elbow. 

Lunging forward, instinctively, and clutching at the 
air, his hand encountered a man’s arm, and instantly 
his own arms were pinioned to his side. 

“Who are you ?” cried out Mr. Pipkee, wildly. 

“Hush !” commanded a familiar voice, hoarsely. ‘‘ It's 
only Verrold. I won’t hurt you, but come out of this, 
I want to talk to you.” 

And he pushed Mr. Pipkee toward the sidewalk. 

‘*But I don’t want to talk to you,” remonstrated Pip- 
kee, struggling weakly as he began to realize the situa- 
tion. ‘‘Let go of me, sir.” 

“Wait a bit—don’t get excited. Who is that young 
lady in there in the house, hey ?” 

“None of your business !”’ exclaimed Mr. Pipkee, his 
wrath rising. 

“But it is, you foul !” gasped Verrold, trying to hold 
his prisoner, and both going violently against the fence. 
“Tt’s John Hammond’s daughter in there, or I’m dream- 
ing! How did she——” 

But here the struggle began in earnest, Verrold could 
gasp, but not speak. He was wiry and powerful, but Mr. 
Pipkee was no child, and he was fighting like a madman. 
which, in truth, he for the time being really was. 

Out of the gate, upon the muddy sidewalk, the two 
men writhed and fought. Meanwhile, the wind and the 
rain ran riot about them. More than once they rolled 
over in the mud, and banged against the fence till each 
was a bundle of soaked and soiled and bloody clothing. 
In grabbing once at Verrold, Mr. Pipkee’s hand, by 
chance, hit the big revolver, which in his pocket he had 
forgotten all about. Instantly he pulled it forth. Two 
sharp reports sounded out above the shrieking wind, 
then a third, and then the pistol was wrenched from his 
shaking hand, and with a savage blow Verrold knocked 
him senseless in the mud. The battle was over. 


CuHapTer VY. 


Wuew the 9:30 train rolled ont of the Rippling Falls 
Station it did not carry Mr. Pipkee. That gentleman, 
wrapped in a pair of blankets, his head swathed in a wet 
towel, was with difficulty coming to himself on a lounge 
in the little cottage. In front of the fire, cleaned of mud, 
but otherwise in appearance a wreck of his former self, 
stood Verrold, saying, coolly, as he stroked his tangled 
beard : 

“Yes, you see, I'd no idea it was Pipkee ; but right be- 
fore me I saw the men run forward and strike at him. 
Then came the pistol-reports. I rushed in, was kicked 
and knocked about, but I got him away from them, and 
they skipped just as you came to the door—see? It was a 
bad one for us both, but Pipkee can thank his stars 
he escaped as he did—eh, old man ?” 
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The old man thus addressed stared about him in a 
dazed way with one eye, the other one being closed for 
repairs, and rapidly going into deep mourning. What 
had happened he could not for the life of him tell—possi- 
bly a railway accident, or a stroke of lightning, but 
surely it was over now. He was awake, and that was 
Verrold, and that Miss Perry, and, stars in heaven! 
Walt, his son, was standing beside her and l oking anx- 
iously at him! 

‘*You have been attacked by robbers in the street, 
father,” said Walter, loudly, as to a deaf man. ‘Mr. 
Verrold rescued you. I got back late this afternoon ; 
weather so nasty, I didn't go t» the office. It's all right 
—you will soon understand.” 

But Mr, Pipkee only looked more mystified than ever. 

‘It’s another case of fact beating fiction,” put in Ver- 
rold. ‘‘ This young lady is John Hammond’s daughter. 
Everybody thought she was in France. No; she had a 
crazy idea that she ought to try and be independent, 
earn her own living for a time, and all that rot—see, 
Pipkee ? It was simply chance that brought her to your 
office to work for you.” 

Mr. Pipkee held up his aching head with an effort, and 
glanced significantly at his son. 

‘“‘T only knew her as Miss Perry,” said Walter, in re- 
ply to the look. ‘I’ve known her nearly a year as Miss 
Perry. Of course I knew who it was that we engaged 
as a typewriter—we corresponded regularly. Until this 
evening I did not know that Miss Perry was not Miss 
Perry.” 

“ But,” smiled the latter, ‘I’m not so guilty as I seem. 
Ethel Perry Hammond is my real name, and for nearly a 
year before my father’s death I passed, with his consent, 
as Miss Perry. In fact, it was he who first suggested 
that I go out into the world to earn my own living for a 
while, that I might be able to do it in case of necessity. 
Of course I did not think it best to let Mr. Verrold and 
others know of my whereabouts.” 

“No, it’s well you didn’t,” said Verrold, curtly. ‘I 
can’t keep secrets for a cent; but I move that none of 
us ever mention again the events of this evening—hey, 
Pipkee ?” with a meaning glance. 

‘Certainly !” exclaimed Pipkee, with feeble eagerness. 
“Let us go home and keep quiet about all of this.” 

“But the highwaymen !”’ objected Miss Perry Ham- 
mond. ‘*We must try to catch them. It was a murder- 
ous assault.” 

“Oh, just leave that to me. I'll start the police after 
the villains.”’ 

And Verrold grinned aside to Pipkee. The latter 
smiled a ghastly smile, but said never a word. 

In spite of his battered head and a fearful cold thereim, 
Mr. Pipkee arrived at his office the next morning at a 
very early hour. Long: before Bunn came upon the 
scene the rifled safe again contained the coin and bank- 
notes. The bold attempt at highway robbery startled 
Rippling Falls, It was the talk of the town for a month. 
The village paper was full of it. Pipkee became an ob- 
ject of popular sympathy and admiration, while Verrold 
figured as a mysterious hero who, at the risk of his life, 
had reseued the mill-owner. The town anthorities 
promptly offered a reward for the apprehension of the 
ruffians ; but, strange to say, no trace of them was ever 
discovered. 

It all happened very recently, and though trying his 
best to forget it, still very few days pass that Mr. Pipkee 
does not recall, with a shudder, that stormy night's 
miserable danger, and devoutly thankful is he for his 
narrow escape. 
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Wasuincton, though not the oldest city in the coun- 
try, is its historic centre. Having little tributary agri- 
culture, less manufactures and still less commerce, its 
political character is far move conspicuous than it could 
be in any busy mart. Nobody can be present there a 
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QUEER CORNERS AT THE CAPITAL. 


day without being conscious that the city was created as 
a dormitory and restaurant for the Government officers, 
and that it has acquired scarcely any other utility or 
function. Yet this artificial life—this emergency exist- 
ence—rather increases than diminishes the interest of 
the place to tourists, as it tends to concentrate and make 
prominent all of its dramatic features. 

There are probably more carriages and pleasure vehi- 
cles to the population than in any other in the world, and 
correspondingly fewer drays, and trucks of transporta- 
tion and drudgery. Indeed, the one hundred miles of 
asphaltum pavement, giving more smooth driveway than 
all other American cities, tend constantly to multiply 
luxurious vehicles of almost every sort. There are 
nearly oue hundred historic houses in Washington that 
have been occupied in life or death by the most eminent 
men the country has ever known, and family residences 
built by George Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Monroe, 
John Randolph and Charles Sumner are still standing 
and in use by the citizens. 

As the reader will readily infer, such a city contains 
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many queer corners of historic interest that have hitherto 
been overlooked by those who have tried to illustrate its 


peculiar features. 
WASHINGTON Crypt. 


In none of the numerous books on Washington that I 
have found has any notice been taken of the crypt under 
the Capitol, built there expressly to contain the body of 
George Washington. It was constructed when the Capi- 
tol was begun, and when the revered personage for whose 
mortal remains it was intended was building a spacious 
brick house for his own residence within a block, and it 
does not appear that he was ever consulted concerning 
it, or was ever conscious of its existence. 

The vault was built after a design by the bold and 
original - minded Irishman, James Hoban, the second 
architect of the Capitol, who took charge of the work in 
1794, and it seems to have been constructed surrepti- 
tiously, at the suggestion of Thomas Jefferson—or, at 
least, privately as far as Washington was concerned. It 
is on the lowest cellar level, and is directly under the 
centre of the rotunda and dome. It was intended to 
have the roof of this crypt cut away and removed up to 
the’fldor of the rotunda, thirty or forty feet above, and 
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there have it surrounded with a railing, 
so that visitors from all the world could 
freely look over into the depressed 
tomb and regard the sarcophagus of the 
Father of his Country at the bottom. 

It was contemplated that Wasbing- 
ton’s swords and private relics would 
also be deposited and exhibited there, 
and that the flags captured from the 
British would be displayed about the 
sides of the tomb. If this design had been carried out, 
the result would have been quite similar to that attained 
forty-five years later, in the magnificent case of marble 
constructed for the remains of the great Napoleon in the 
Hotel des Invalides, Paris. In a sarcophagus of black 
Egyptian marble, hewn by the Mamelukes, repose the 
ashes of that relentless conqueror, and a few of the 
flags and trophies he captured are grouped in pictur- 
esque clusters around. 

When Washington suddenly died of laryngitis, aged 
sixty-seven, in the last year of the century, President 
Adams surprised his stricken widow with the informa- 
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THE POND WHERE ROBERT FULTON TRIED HIS FIRST BOAT. 


tion that a tomb, to, be enlarged to colossal size, had 
already been constructed for the nation’s preserver in the 
very centre of its Capitol, and requested her permission 
to deposit there his remains with all military and civic 
honors. She declined. ‘‘The General,” as she always 
called him when speaking of him, ‘‘ knowing nothing of 
any public tomb, had left instructions that his body be 
laid in the family vault at Mount Vernon, and his direc- 
tions must be obeyed.” 

So the tomb intended for Washington still awaits some 
masterful man who shall be deemed worthy of it. The 
roof has never been cut away to the rotunda overhead, 
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and the tourist walks across the tessellated floor above all 
unconscious of the striking effect that was intended to 
be wrought there. 

Ever since the vault was built a dim taper has been 
kept continually burning there, shedding visible gloom 
down the narrow walls of masonry between which it is 
approached. 

For many years now it has been the receptacle of the 
official catafalque of the Capitol. This melancholy dais 
of the dead was constructed for the body of Abraham 
Lincoln when it lay in state up in the rotunda, and since 
that time it has been taken out and similarly used at the 
funerals of Charles Sumner, und of Judges Chase and 
Waite. 

JACKSON’s SARCOPHAGUS, 

. General Jackson, like Washington, insisted on demo- 
cratic simplicity in his burial, and refused to be made 
the stalking- horse of American patriotism. Captain 
J. D. Elliott, while Jackson was President, discovered, 
on his Eastern cruise in the frigate Constitution, a massive 
and elaborately wrought sarcophagus, said to have once 
contained the mortal remains of the great Alexander 
Severus, the good Emperor of Rome, and son of Helio- 
gabalus. This he managed, after much negotiation, to 
obtain, and, bringing it home, he offered it to General 
Jackson as a fit receptacle for his remains at death. 

Jackson had a great horror of talking about death at 
any time, and especially his own death, but he gathered 
composure enough to refuse the ghastly honor. In his 
reply he said: ‘‘ With the warmest sensations that can 
inspire a grateful heart, I must decline accepting the 
honor intended to be bestowed. I cannot consent that 
my mortal body shall be laid in a repository prepared 
for an emperor or a king; my republican feelings for- 
bid it; the simplicity of our system of government for- 
bids it.” 

The sarcophagus was thereupon turned over as a 
“find” to the Smithsonian Institute, and there, among 
the antiquities of the Museum, it still has place, an ob- 
ject of inereasing interest to antiquarians and to the 


public generally. 
THe VIBRATING Dome, 


The dome of the Capitol is 307 feet high, and is so 
firmly built of iron that the builder says it ‘ will never 
need to be repaired.” It adapts itself, he alleges, to the 
changes of temperature ‘like the folding and unfolding 
ofa lily.” When the morning sun casts his fervent rays 
upon this mass of iron, it generously expands on the 
eastern side, and the Statue of Liberty on the summit 
tips perceptibly to the west. As the orb makes a half- 
circuit of the sky the statue tips to the north and east 
till sunset, after which it gradually recovers its poise, and 
stands perpendicular again at midnight. A plumb line 
three hundred feet long was once dropped from the 
summit to the tiled floor of the rotunda, and left free to 
trace there on a fixed paper the oscillations of the dome. 
It moved rapidly to the east at sunrise, and during the 
day registered the variation in a semicircle of thirteen 
inches. There has been some thought of burying a clock 
in the floor and attaching it to a pendulum dropped from 
the summit, which would not only continually wind the 
clock, but would regulate it with absolute accuracy from 
day to day and from hour to hour. 


THE “ AMERICAN ORDER.” 

Thomas Jefferson possessed prophetic vision. He 
clearly foresaw the wealth and greatness of this country, 
and while he was President he proposed that the archi- 
tects of the Capitol should devise ‘‘an American order 


j of architecture,’ 
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resulting from an artistic combination 
and modification of American vegetable growths. B. H. 
Latrobe, the man whom he appointed to the office of 
Architect, immediately attempted to realize the Presi- 
dent’s patriotic idea. He had many sessions with Jeffer- 
son in an effort to evolve something at once national and 
symmetrical, and finally produced four capitals of con- 
siderable grace and dignity, borrowed from the lines of 
the flowers and foliage of corn, cotton and tobacco. Mr. 
Jefferson seems properly to be credited with little more 
than the suggestion of the idea. Latrobe, who was a 
man of taste and skill, carried the idea into effeet. 

In this article are illustrated three of the specimens of 
this ‘‘ American order of architecture.” One of them. 
and perhaps the most striking (1) is found in the cireular 
arcade below the Senate wing ; another (2) in the cir- 
cular colonnade in the Supreme Court vestibule ; anda 
third (3) in the corridors under the House wing, on the 
south. ‘The first two are illustrated by perhaps a dozen 
examples each ; the last, by twice as many sustaining the 
marble floor of the Lower House. 

There is still a fourth experiment, solidified into a 
dozen square marble capitals upon fluted columns, in the 
eastern Senate vestibule. These attract a great deal of 
attention, and are specimens of the best of Latrobe's 
work, combining majesty with beauty. On the corners 
of this capital the tobacco-leaf, of natural size, super- 
sedes the acanthus-leaf as a support of the rolling volute, 
and between these three blades of corn arise gracefully 
to the architrave. 

In the striking figure 1 it will be observed that the 
column itself is made up of corn-stalks bound together 
like the Roman fasces, their joints so arranged at differ- 
ent heights as to encircle the shaft in a climbing whorl 
that lends considerable decorative effect. 

Latrobe wrote to Jefferson at Monticello, under date of 
‘Washington, 28th August, 1809,” accompanying a box 
of the ‘‘corneob capitals,” as the scoffers called them, of 
which the writer said : ‘‘ These capitals, during the Sum- 
mer session, obtained me more applause from the mem- 
bers of Congress than all the works of magnitude or difi- 
culty that surround them.” 

There is so much real beauty in some of these capitals, 
and in possible modifications of them that are suggested 
to every eye, that it is strange no serious attempt has been 
made to erect a new general order of architecture grow- 
ing directly out of American thought and adapted to Ame- 
rican needs. In the recent great public and private 
buildings in Washington and other cities the architect 
has supinely fallen back upon tne leaf of the old Greek 
acanthus or its mongrels, and shown no tendency te 
advance beyond. 

The only exception, almost, is in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, where the hundreds of square, fluted columns, i 
full and low relief, are topped with capitals from which 
the acanthus-leaf is omitted. In each of the four corners 
is a spread-eagle of bronze, sustaining on its head the 
spiral volute, and between the eagles projects a fist of 
brass grasping a golden key, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s PATENT, 


Another interesting corner of the Capitol is the Patent 
Office—the only bureau under the Government that pays 
its own running expenses and returns a revenue. In its 
long corridors and among its crowded cases the average 
visitor lingers but a moment, bewildered by the multi- 
plicity of unfamiliar things ; but here any thoughtful 
mechanic could tarry with profit for weeks. 

In a corner of one of the cases, marked ‘ 2farine,”’ is 
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the model of the river-boat which Abraham Lincoln got 
patented when he was a member of Congress, in 1847. It 
is avout eighteen inches long, and is of red cedar, and 
Nicolay says that the tall inventor whittled it out with 
his jackknife. If this be true, young Lincoln was an ad- 
mirably skillful whittler, for the model is not only sym- 
metrical in its parts, but it is smooth and carefully 
finished, as if scraped with glass and rubbed down with 
emery-paper. The model represents a long and graceful 
river-boat, through whose outer decks, from stem to 
stern, cn both sides, are inserted vertical poles, attached 
at their lower ends to horizontal bellows running be- 
neath the lower guards near the water. The scheme 
‘seems to have been to open forcibly these huge bellows 
when the boat got aground, and by the pressure against 
the water to lift it over sandbars, The patent was called 
‘‘A Contrivance for Lifting a Boat over Shoals.” 

Zenas C. Robins, who held offices of importance under 
Lincoln, said, in a recent conversation which this writer 
had with him: ‘‘I made Mr. Lincoln’s acquaintance in 
1847, when he first eame to Congress from Illinois. E. B. 
Washburne brought him to my house one evening, and I 
remember how I was amused at the appearance of the 
loose-jointed and shambling member, with a big roll of 
‘something’ under his arm. The mysterious bundle 
proved to be his model. At that period,” continued 
Mr. Robbins, ‘‘the entire population of the country re- 
sided in a narrow fringe along the ocean and navigable 
rivers, and most of the travel was by boat. It was be- 
fore there were many railroads built. Mr. Lincoln said : 
‘Now, I want to get this thing patented. The Ohio and 
Mississippi get very low in Summer, and if I can make 
boats so that they can hitch themselves over shoals by 
means of these stilts, it will greatly improve the facilities 
for travel.’ He took the hull of the boat carefully in one 
hand, and used the mechanism with the other to show 
how to depress the buoyant chambers with a single move- 
ment of the upright. These, he explained, could be 
operated either by hand or steam. By these buoyant 
chambers, I should think the floating surface of the craft 
was increased nearly one-third. I got him the patent 
without trouble, and he paid, I think, fifty dollars.” 

I inquired if the device was ever used. 

‘‘No, I think not,” said Mr. Robbins. ‘ Railroads soon 
‘liverted traffic from the rivers, and Lincoln got deep in 
law and politics, and I don’t think he ever received a 
dollar from it.” 

The little model has ® conspicuous corner by itself, 
and the name of the illustrious martyr painted above 
attracts hundreds of curious visitors every day. 


Ropwert Fuiton’s First STEAMBOAT. 


Fulton’s first steamboat for business was the Clermont, 
launched into the Hudson at New York ; but a whole year 
earlier he launched an experimental craft in Washington, 
and moved it cautiously around a little millpond. 

I visited this bit of water recently, and took a sketch 
of it. It lies in Rock Creek, down back of suburban 
Kalorama—a name that will be familiar to multitudes of 
soldiers who were inmates of its great hospital during the 
war. Here, in 1805, lived Joel Barlow, the rich and dis- 
tinguished poet of our early days, author of the ‘“‘ Colum- 
biad,”’ and long Minister to France. Some years before, 
he had formed Fulton’s acquaintance in Paris, and now 
he invited the nnlucky inventor to become a guest at his 
spacious mansion at the country’s capital. Fulton abode 
here some two years, and during the Autumn of 1806 
he finished his ‘‘ model boat,” and tried it on the mill- 
pond. Fulton was determined to avoid, in his coming 
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exhibition on the Hudson River, the fatal faults which hat 
caused his illstarred steam - vessel to sink in the Seine 
ten years before. 

There seems to have been no steam-engine on board 
of this Kalorama craft, for the Watt & Boulton engine 
was not sent to this eountry till the next year, but for the 
first time paddles were arranged on the side, and the ex- 
periment was pursued for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far aft they should be set, and how they could be 
most effectively geared. They were turned by hand, and 
Fulton sat astern and steered.the little boat about the 
pond, to his great delight. Thus, and here in Washing- 
ton, he established those principles of navigation which 
he put into active service in August of 1807. He was 
quite poor at this period of his life, and it was under- 
stood in Washington that the merchant-poet nct only en- 
tertained him, but paid all the mechanics who assisted 
him to build and set up his ‘‘ queer contrivance ” on Kalo- 
rama millpond. 


RELIGIOUS MENDICANTS IN 
INDIA. 


By S. F. Norris. 


Inpra swarms with religious mendicants, and one meets 
hundreds of thém in the streets of the cities and villages 
of the Peninsula. Sometimes these beggars are clothed 
with skins, or they may be wrapped in yellow cloth, or in 
quilts composed of patches of all colors and kinds.. They 
allow their hair to grow long, and, as it is never combed, 
it becomes so tangled that it looks more like the mane of 
an animal than human hair. Sometimes they twist jute 
in with the hair, and coil several yards of it around their 
heads. 

These men are called Gosavis and Byrajis by the Hin- 
doos, and Fakirs by the Mussulmans. They live in dens 
and caves of the earth, or in holes of their own digging, 
by the roadside, under trees, behind rocks, and in every 
place from which they can conveniently sally forth to beg 
for alms. They carry in one hand the ‘‘ prayer-beads ” and 
a rattle composed of brass rings, and in the other a brass 
or copper vessel to receive the food and money which will 
be given them. They are usually large men, and their 
faces and bodies are smeared with ashes until it is impos- 
sible to tell whether they are black or white. Degraded 
white men have been known to personate Fakirs, the 
ashes completely disguising them. All the natives, what- 
ever their caste or religion, contribute to the support of 
these mendicants, and not one would dare refuse them a 
pice, or & handful of grain. They think there is great 
merit in giving to these very curious individuals on 
account of their piety, although in what their piety con- 
sists it is hard to say. And they fear the curses which 
they will receive if they do not give liberally. Let one of 
these Fakirs seat himself by the roadside, silently hold- 
ing out the brass vessel, and every person who passes 
will drop something into it. 

These are the men who hold their arms above their 
heads, in fixed positions, for months, or years even, until 
they become so stiff that they cannot be taken down. 
Or they clinch their hands until the long finger-nails grow 
into the flesh, and distort themselves in numberless ways 
to show their sanctity, knowing full well their receipts 
will be increased a hundredfold thereby. 

While I was living in Bombay, a stalwart Gosavi came 
in from the country, one morning, and strode loftily 
through the city, his long, tangled hair and ragged, yel- 
low cloth streaming behind him. He glanced neither .te 
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; of these beds, just outside the holy city of Wai; 
| | and, finally, curiosity prompted him to examine 
i Ht the spikes. He found tbat their points were art- 

IK i HA fully turned underneath, so that the man was 
NM not in avery uncomfortable position, after all. 
But the mild Hindoos who fed and feed him 
had no suspicion that they were being hoaxed, 
and he lived on ‘‘the fat of the land” as long as 
he chose to make his bed among them. 

These are the men who allow themselves to be 
buried in the ground for weeks at a time, and 
then come out of their graves seemingly none 
the worse for it. It is supposed by Europeans 
that there are always underground passages 
leading to these living graves from some of the 
huts in the vicinity, but investigators often fail 
to find such passages, or air-holes of any sort. 

Some of these men belong to a distinct order 
of mendicants, and are subject to very arbitrary 
rules regarding their behavior, etc. 

They are to walk with downcast eyes, and 
with their garments not tucked up, but falling 
to the ground. They are to be quiet in motion, 
without swaying the body or swinging the arms 
as they enter the villages to beg for food. When 
walking, they are not to step on their toes or 
on their heels only, and, when sitting, they are 
not to loll. 

They are to beg straight on from house to 
house, not selecting out those where plenty is 
expected to abound. They are not to put their 
hands into their mouths, nor talk while eating, 
nor stuff out their cheeks, nor put out their 
tongues, nor make a hissing sound, nor lick 
their fingers or their bowls. 

A RELIGIOUS MENDICANT. Perhaps their piety consists in the rigid ob- 
servance of these rules. 


the right nor to the left, until he came to an artificial pond 
belonging to the Hindoo Temple of Moombadevi. In the 
centre of the pond there stood a high pole, with a plat- 
form scarcely more than a foot in diameter on the top, 
which was used for supporting lamps when the grounds 
were illuminated on great festive occasions. 

The Gosavi swam out to the pole, climbed it and 
perched himself upon the little platform, which was 
about twenty feet above the water. Then he shook his 
rattle, and shouted to the people surrounding the pond, 
telling them that he would stay up there, without food 
or drink, until they should collect twenty rupees for 
him, and, if the money was not collected, he would 
starve himself. 

This attracted a great crowd of people, who were in- 
terested in watching the holy man, although they con- 
sidered his threat of starving himself as a joke merely. 
But when he had remained up there a day and a night 
they began to think he might be in earnest, and begged 
him to come down. After two days and two nights it 
became a very serious matter. They dared not let such a 
pious man starve to death ; so, on the third day, they 
made up the twenty rupees, and the Gosavi came down 
from his perch, took the money and departed out of the 
city. 

These are the men who formerly swung themselves on 
hooks, through the flesh, and roasted themselves before 
slow fires, to the great delight of the spectators, and they 
would still give such exhibitions if they were not pro- 
hibited by the Government. 

Spiked beds are a favorite means of torture. Not long 
since a gentleman noticed a Fakir.lying for weeks on one A SWAMI, CENTBAL INDIA. 
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The Swami is a spiritualized Gosavi, and a much more 
saintly man. He is usually well educated, and can repeat 
thousands of pages from the Hindoo Shastras, but he is 
an ascetic, and spends a large portion of his time in medi- 
tating on his own sanctity. He wears no clothing except 
what is required by law ; his head is shaven ; his body is 
tattooed in grotesque designs, and for weeks and months 
he may not speak to a human being. His main object in 
life ‘‘is to abstract his mind from all material objects, 
and to strive after that complete indifference to the 
things of this world which will bring him nearer to the 
soul of the 
Universe.” 
And this ab- 
straction and 
indifference is 
best accom 
plished by 
fixing his eyes 
on the tip of 
his nose, and 
spending 
weeks and 
months in the 
contemplation 
of that inter- 
esting organ. 

He may 
spend years 
in pious aus- 
terities and ~ 
mortifications \ 
of the flesh, < 
maintaining 
complete si- 
lence during 
the time, when 
suddenly he 
clothes himself 
and starts out 
on a preaching 
tour among 
his people. 

He enters some 
large city, 
establishes 
himself cross- 
legged upon 
the ground in 
&® central 
square or court 
near the dwell- 
_ings of the 
higher castes, 
and begins his 
min istrations. 
The people 
flock to him from all quarters, begging for his blessing 
and worshiping him for a saint. 

He spends several weeks in one place, receiving gifts 
from the people and rewarding them with his blessing in 
return, then passes on to another city to repeat the same. 

According to the ‘‘ Code of Menu,” every Brahman was 
to become a religious mendicant at last. 

His life was divided into four stages: The first portion 
he was to spend as a student, in strict service and obedi- 
ence to his religious superior, until his investment with 
the sacred thread. Next, he was to marry and become a 
householder and head of a family. During this stage he 
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was to be diligent in studying and teaching the Veda, to 
officiate at sacrifices, to receive and bestow alms. 

Next, he was to become a dweller in the woods, whose 
duty it was to divest himself of all fleshly luxuries and 
comforts ; to despise all trials of heat and cold, wet and 
dry ; to live upon the coarsest fare, and to mortify the 
body in every way as a clog and burden to the soul. 

Lastly, he was to become o mendicant, when, freed 
from all earthly attachments and religious observances, 
his only duty was to ‘‘abstract his mind from material 
objects and to strive after that complete indifference to 
everything 
mundane, 
which is the 
nearest ap- 
proach: in this 
world to the 
all - pervading 
spirit which 
rules it.” 

The Brah- 
man was to be 
the king’s 
counselor, and 
chief director 
and adminis- 
trator in all 
political trans- 
actions. He 
was to be ‘‘the 
power behind 
the throne.” 
The Code de- 
clares that 
“the world 
and all that 
are in it are 
his.” 

Only those 
who have lived 
in India can 
fully under- 
stand the deep 
reverence in 
which the 
Brahman is 
held by the 
lower castes. 
They will 
prostrate them- 
selves to the 
ground on his 
approach, and 
even beg to be 
allowed to 
drink the 
water in which 
he has washed his feet. A well-known Brahman assured 
me that they had begged this favor of him hundreds of 
times. But this reverence is more than balanced by 
the contempt with which the Brahman regards the low 
castes and out - castes. To him they are lower than the 
dirt beneath his feet. Formerly he could not enter a 
house built by a low-caste man, much less live in one. 

The railways and street-cars have done much to break 
down this caste feeling. When a Brahman was preparing 
to take his first ride on the railway, he looked into his 
compartment, and seeing a man of low caste there, he 
called the European guard and said; ‘Here, take that 
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man out! I can’t go in there with him ; it will spoil my 
caste !” , 


.* Who cares for your caste ?” said the guard, pushing 
him in and locking the door. That Brahman was not de- 
stroyed in consequence, so others tried it, and before 
many months high and low were traveling side by side. 

It was the same with the street-cars. At first the 
Brahmans would not patronize them, thinking they could 
force the company to provide separate cars for the ‘‘twice 
born”; but when they found that no notice was taken of 
them, they submitted with the best possible grace, and 
now caste is never mentioned. 

On rising in the morning, the Brahman’s first duty, 
after taking his bath, is to ‘‘do pooja” — worship his 
household god. 

When he has finished his devotions, he makes a peculiar 
mark on his forehead, with a paste composed of powdered 
sandal-wood and water. ‘This is to show his caste people 
that he has done his duty in the matter of prayer. 

The mark varies in shape according to the particular 
god which he worships. If Vishnu is his tutelary deity, 
the mark expands horizontally; but if Siva has been 
worshiped, the mark is in the form of a trident, and rises 
perpendicularly from the root of the nose. 

He also applies the paste to his arms and chest, in vari- 
ous forms, and having dressed himself in a single garment, 
which is simply a couple of yards of cloth swathed about 
his hips, he is ready for his breakfast. This is placed 
upon the floor in front of him, as he sits cross-legged 
upon a little platform which is raised about two inches 
from the ground. 

If the weather is warm, his wife stands by his side to 
fan him and keep off the flies while he eats ; and when her 
lord and master has finished his meal, she brings water to 
wash his hands. 

This is accomplished by pouring the water over them, a 
brass ‘ola being held underneath to catch the water. 

Then he twists into a coil the long hair which is allowed 
to grow on the top of his head, covers it with his large 
turban, dresses himself in his street costume, adorns his 
coat-front with a gold chain, perfumes his handkerchief, 
and is ready for the business of the day. 

The next meal is taken at night, after his return from 
his office. 3 

In the old times, Brahmans did no work of any sort, 
and were supported by the people of lower castes. But 
now many of them are in Government employ, while oth- 
ers are lawyers, doctors, teachers, clerks, etc., and some 
of them are even acting as cooks for their more fortunate 
brethren of this priestly caste. 

Copy of a letter written by a Brahman to excuse his ab- 
sence from work : 

“RESPECTABLE Sir: This being the hospitably auspicious day 
on which all the Brahmans whose parental mothers did not die the 
death of a widow—that is, who died before their husband’s death— 
are immutably required to make perform an annual ceremony 
in their honor, for this necessity reason, I am compulsorily unable 
to attend tc my office duties at the punctual moment.” 


Sypsey Surrx once said that there were two modes of 
Judging of anything—one, by the test of what has actually 
been done in the same way before ; the other, by what we 
can conceive may be done in that way. Most of the 
errors in judgment concerning the work or the world 
come from using only one of these tests without the 
other. 


Tue wise man stands firm in all extremities, and bears 
the lot of his humanity with a divine temper. 


METHODS OF MAGICIANS. 


By Henry Hatton, Conyurer. 


“Tf your hand it be light, 
I will teach you the sleight 
Of the Ptolemy knot: 


Tis and ‘tis not.’’ —Ben Jonson. 


TuereE is a fascination about conjuring unlike that of 
anything else. The boy who aspires to go West and 
‘kill Injuns”” is soon cured of his folly, especially if he 
starts on the trail; the stage-struck youth who, for the 
moment, wildly dreams to outrival Booth or Jefferson, 
ere long outgrows and blushes at his ambition ; but once 
let boy or man begin conjuring, his love for it never dies, 
but ‘‘goes on for ever.” In an experience of more than 
forty years I have known and instructed many amateur 
magicians, and have yet to know of one who became at 
all proficient in the art and then abandoned it. Having 
given this general warning, let me come down to detail. 

I do not propose, in this paper, to touch upon the 
large, sensational and exclusively ‘stage tricks.” A lit- 
tle five-year-old friend of mine, having hurt herself by 
a fall, an older playmate, in endeavoring to console her, 
remarked, ‘‘ I’mawful sorry, pet.” ‘‘ Pshaw !” exclaimed 
the sobbing little one ; ‘‘ sorry don’t do no good.” Sol 
should do no good to the majority of my readers were I to 
explain the ‘‘Cocoon,” *‘ Black Art” or the ‘‘ Vanishing 
Lady,” no one of which is at all practicable for home 


| performance, and neglect the equally pretty and clever 


tricks that can be shown anywhere without the use of 
complicated apparatus, and at a trifling expense. 

Unlike most of the so-called explanations, I shall not 
content myself with a ‘You must now manage to 
adroitly,” or, ‘‘ Without letting your audience see,” but 
give such plain directions and such details as will en- 
able my readers to do every trick just as it ought to be 
done in order to deceive. 

With a little practice any one can become a conjurer. 
The general impression that great rapidity of execution 
is necessary for the successful accomplishment of good 
sleight-of-hand is wrong. ‘The prevailing idea that the 
hand is quicker than the eye, though always encouraged 
by the professional conjurer, is pure nonsense, The real 
secret of successful conjuring is misdirection, and it is in 
this—whether it be a wave of the hand, anod of the head, 
or any other apparently simple and natural movement 
that will, for the moment, divert the attention of the 
audience —lies the superiority of the professional con- 
jurer. 

For my first explanation I have chosen A Fnorat 
OrFERING, a new and beautiful trick which, by the color 
it introduces, appeals directly to the eye of the audience. 

A sheet of white paper is shown to the audience, and 
then twisted into a cornucopia such as the grocer makes’ 
for wrapping up sugar and other soft goods. This done, 
and the audience being satisfied that the paper is empty, 
the performer begins to gather, invisibly in the air, 
“roses, and posies, and datty -down - dillies,” which he 
places, still invisibly, in the paper horn. When it is 
full he begins to shake them out—visibly this time—into 
a small willow work-basket, until it is filled. 

There are two methods of doing this trick : In one, real 
flowers are used in connection with an elaborate and ex- 
pensive piece of apparatus; in the other, some bits of 
colored paper do service for the real article with an effect 
almost as good. It is this latter mode I shall explain. 

From some pink, red and green tissue-paper cut pieces 
in the shape of what your Botany would call a spatulate 
leaf, measuring, say, two and three-eighth inches in length 
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by two inches in width at the widest part, and three- 

quarters of an inch at the base. Get a foot of cold- 
rolled steel the thickness of a sheet of paper, and from 
this cut strips measuring one and three-quarter inches in 
length by a quarter of an inch in width. The width of 
the steel will give the length of the strips. Cut these 
strips lengthways to within an eighth of an inch of one 
eud, and bend the two branches out from each other 
until they resemble somewhat the letter V. Take two 
green leaves, and on one paste, lengthways, one branch 
of a steel strip, and on the second the other branch, 
covering each branch with a narrow strip of green paper, 
pasted on lengthways to give strength. Next, take a 
pink leaf and a red, which paste together at the edge on 
one side. The edges of the opposite side are then pasted 
to the edges of the green leaves, and the whole pasted to- 
gether at the base. Your work is now nearly done. Let 
these ‘‘ flowers” dry for twenty-four hours, and then 
with the back of a knife curl the outer leaves outward, 
and you have what are literally Spring flowers, though 
in no way like ‘‘the flowers that bloom in the Spring.” 
When thrown on a table, these ‘‘ flowers ” will open out— 
pulled by the springs on opposite sides—and at a short 
distance look much like the real thing. 

To show the trick, about a hundred flowers, which will 
cost about forty cents, are bound together by a light 
elastic band and placed in a pocket on the performer’s 
left side. Two such packets will be sufficient. As he 
returns to the stage, or that part of the room reserved for 
his special use, the performer carries the cornucopia in 
his right hand, and reaching the table on which his 
basket rests, turns his right side to his audience. His 
left side is hidden at this moment, and he at once takes a 
bundle of flowers in his left hand. And just here comes 
in the misdirection. ‘*See!” he eries, as he thrusts his 
Lft hand with its bundle into the cornucopia, dropping 
in the ‘‘ flowers,” ‘‘ nothing in this hand,” extending his 
right, ‘‘and nothing in this,” showing in turn his left, 
while he grasps with the other the horn which is now 
loaded.” 

Then begins the pretense of gathering flowers in the 
air, ‘* Look !” the performer says, as he dips his hand 
in, apparently to show what he has culled, but really to 
remove the elastic band, ‘‘ there’s rosemary, that’s for re- 
membrance ; there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” As he 
begins to shake the flowers from the horn into the 
basket he is careful to drop one or two on the table. 
His right side is still toward his audience, and when the 
first lot of flowers are nearly all out he takes the second 
bundle in his left hand, and under pretense—misdirection 
again —of picking up with his right hand the flowers 
spilled on the table, again grasps the cornucopia with his 
left hand. In both cases only the fingers of the hand 
gointo the horn, the thumb, remaining outside, enabling 
the performer to grasp it tightly. When the horn is 
emptied he crumples it into a ball and tosses it to the 
audience with some remark about a lesson in horticul- 
ture which all (h)onght to cullivale, and with a bow retires, 
carrying off the basket of flowers. 

To cram a man’s words down his throat is a fistie ac- 
complishment I do not recommend to any of my readers, 
but as a substitute I would suggest running a wand down 
the throat. The wand is the ordinary round black 
stick carried by all conjurers. It is about eighteen 
inches in length and half an inch in diameter, with a 
vnetal or ivory ferrule on each end. It is first examined 
by the audience, to satisfy them that it is of solid wood 
and does not collapse in any way. Then some gentleman 
is invited on to the stage, and when he is seated with his 
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left side to the audience the performer inserts one end 
of the wand into his mouth, and in full view of every 
one begins to push it down the subject’s throat until 
only three or four inches remain out. Then it is pulled 
out and handed again for examination. My readers will 
see how simple it is when I tell them that the performer 
has concealed in his right hand a piece of tubing which 
corresponds in color and material to the ferrules of the 
wand. This tubing he slides'over one end of the wand 
while the other end is placed inside the mouth of the 
man, who is told, quietly, to hold the stick firmly be- 
tween his lips. The other end runs up the performer's 
right sleeve, and as his hand pushes the tubing along 
the stick seems to be thrust down the man’s throat. A 
reverse motion appears to pull it out. Then the per- 
former ¢hrows it out for re-examination, and deliberately 
pockets the bit of tubing. Simple as this trick is, it is 
very effective. 

It was first introduced by a magician who has since be- 
come manager of one of the finest theatres in the West. 
One of his experiences when ‘‘on the road” is so funny 
that it will bear telling. The ‘‘ Professor,” as I shall call 
this particular performer, had as his agent or manager a 
whole-souled fellow, but an incorrigible wag, who, as 
“Rosy,” will be recognized by all who have to do with 
amusing the public. A favorite trick of the Professor's 
was the well-known ‘‘ Sphinx,’ an optical illusion in 
which, by means of mirrors placed between the legs of a 
table, a human head, apparently without a body, is seen 
resting on the table. The man who usually represented 
the head was sick one night, and Rosy kindly offered 
to take his place. 

When the head is first uncovered the eyes are closed, 
but they open slowly at the magician’s command. When 
ordered to open his eyes, Rosy opened first one eye, then 
the other, at the same same throwing a comical expres- 
sion into his face, which brought a laugh from the andi- 
ence but disgusted the Professor, who always endeavored 
to produce a solemn and impressive effect with this 
trick. 

‘‘Sphinx, can you speak ?” he asked. 

**You bed I gan,” answered Rosy, with a broad Ger- 
man accent —which he can assume admirably. 

The Professor was greatly disconcerted, but he saw he 
was in for it when Rosy, much to the delight of the audi- 
ence, continued to answer each question in a different 
dialect, sometimes Irish, then negro, again Italian, and 
then Spanish. 

The position—half kneeling, half sitting—of the man 
who does the Sphinx is very trying, and the Professor 
thought he saw a way to punish Rosy for his practical 
joking by keeping him until he was ready to sink from 
exhaustion. So he determined to lengthen out the per- 
formance. But he reckoned without his host. Rosy saw 
through the plan, and after twice telling the Professor, in 
an undertone, to ‘‘cut’’ the trick, and no attention being 
paid to his request, he deliberately stood up, lifting the 
table with him, and, with the mirrors dangling about 
him, shambled off the stage amid screams of laughter 
from the audience, while the curtain fell on the morti- 
fied and discomfited Professor. 

One more trick, and I shall close. 

Some few years ago a female impostor in the West, whe 
claimed more than human power, introduced what she 
was pleased to call THe Wrye anp Water Test. Pro- 
vided with a pitcher of water and a number of goblets, 
she pretended to pour from the pitcher wine or water, as 
it might be called for. The trick—for it is nothing else 
—is a good one, and the secret has been guarded closely 
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by the few who know it. It is purely chemical, but, also, 
depends largely on the routine, as do all tricks. 

The preliminary preparations, to be made three or four 
hours before the entertainment, are as follows: Into 
each of two goblets are placed two drops of tincture of 
iron; these are allowed to dry. Some tinely powdered 
loxslie acid is kneaded with spittle into agball about the 
size of an ordinary marble, and put aside to dry. Next, 
is made a saturated solution of tannin in water. Just 
before beginning the entertainment, half a teaspoonful of 
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strong spirits of ammonia is put into a third 
goblet, and about a tablespoonful of the tannin 
solution is added to a pitcher containing just 
enough water to fill three goblets. All this is 
quite inexpensive, costing only a few cents. 

With his prepared pitcher and goblets and 
two clean goblets on his table, the magician 
is ready to begin. His glasses are arranged al- 
ternately, clean and ‘‘iron,” and finally the one 
containing the ammonia. He begins by announc- 
ing that he has a pitcher of water — saying nothing 
of what else it contains—from which he proposes 
to furnish water or wine. Picking up a clean glass so 
that his hand envelops the bowl, he half- fills it with 
water ; taking the next glass, he wipes the inside with a 
soft napkin, and, holding it as he did the first, pours 
into it what looks like claret, then water again, and next 
wine. 

‘Here we have two water, and two wine,” the per- 
former says. ‘‘We pour all back into the pitcher, and, 
filling the glasses again, we find, naturally, all wine, 
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though somewhat diluted. The pitcher is empty. Let 
us examine it.” 

He hands it out, and, as he takes it back, grasps it be- 
tween his fingers and thumb, the fingers going inside and 
carrying between them the ball of oxalic acid which is 
dropped to the bottom. 

“T will return all the wine to the pitcher,” continues 
the magician, ‘‘and, pouring it out again, we find no- 
thing but water.” (The acid having bleached out all 
the color, leaving it limpid as before). 
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METHODS OF MAGICIANS. —‘‘ HE DELIBERATELY STOOD UP, AND, 


WITH THE MIRRORS DANGLING ABOUT HIM, 
THE STAGE AMID SCREAMS OF LAUGHTER.’ 


SHAMBLED OFF 

Once more he returns the water to the pitcher, and this 
time picking up the ammonia-glass, fills it with—red 
wine. He empties half into a clean glass, and fills both 
from the pitcher with—red wine. Back they go for the 
last time into the pitcher, and now, on filling the glasses, 
there is nothing but water. The effect is very pretty, 
and very puzzling, and never fails to bring what is so 
pleasant to the performer’s ears—applause. 

I have given you, as Hamlet would say, ‘‘a taste of my 
quality,” and should it please you, I may, at some other 
time, explain more of the methods of magicians, 
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On the even skies of wonder 
Rose a dark, unwelcome cloud, 
And the dying day went under 
In its purple-shadowed shroud. 


But the cloud rose higher, higher, 
Blown across the paling blue; 

Shadow now no more, but fire, 
Ruby flash and amber hue. 


What if doubt be God's devising, 
Like the shadow in the west; 

If the cloud of doubt arising 
Take more sunlight on its breast! 


RENNELL Ropp, 


THE GRAVE BETWEEN THEM. 


By PROFESSOR CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE, | 
CHAPTER VII. 


AND NOW, THE END OF THE LONG ROAD. 


‘Sue saved your life, you say ?” asked the photo- 
grapher, with evident curiosity. 

‘‘Yes—yes,” moaned the man, ‘‘she saved my life ; 
she saved my life.” 

‘‘Well, man, unless you wanted to die, you ought to 
be thankful for that. She—she—unless——” 

He paused. Mr. Bayul filled the sudden and signifi- 
cant gap in the conversation. He asked a question. 

‘““What sort of a man is her father ?” he demanded. 

The look on the face of the photographer seemed a 
tacit admission that he thoroughly understood the mean- 
ing of the question. But his words belied it. 

‘‘ What sort of a jooking man is he ? What is the per- 
sonal appearance of Mr. Winfield Cannedar ? Is that it ? 
I can thoroughly satisfy you on that score, and at once. 
Ihave his picture, and a recent one, in the next room, 
and——” 

“T don’t care to see his picture, thank you. And I 
know his personal appearance only too well. I——” 

“What do you want, then ?” demanded the photo- 
grapher, rising hurriedly, and a little nervously, from 
the chair in which he had seated himself, closing the door, 
and looking anxiously out at the window. His look had 
not changed ; he knew no more--suspected no .more 
—than he had some time since, but he shrank from the 
danger there might be in what the stranger had to say, 
while, at the same time, his curiosity led him on and on, 
and Bayul’s manner piqued and fascinated him. 
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“IT mean exactly what I asked at first,” said Mr. Bayul. 
‘* What sort of a man is Winfield Cannedar ?” 

The photographer shook his head solemnly, even 
gloomily. 

“Queer,” he said, significautly. 

‘““Which means——”’ ' 

‘Which means queer! I don’t know what sort of a 
man Cannedar is, and I think no one does ; I don’t know 
how he is regarded about here, and I think no one could 
speak very definitely regarding that either. He’s feared, 
I think, and——” 

“Does he live harmoniously with his wife ?” demanded 
Bayul. ‘Are his family relations pleasant ?” 

“T cannot say regarding his wife,” replied the photo- 
grapher. ‘I have never seen her, and I think mighty 
few here ever have. She undoubtedly leads the most 
secluded life of any woman in this whole neighborhood— 
giving that title to a tract twenty miles square, if you 
please. But he idolizes his daughter, and——” 

“She saved my life; she saved my life,” groaned 
Bayul, covering his face with his hands, and rocking 
himself to and fro in the chair in which he sat. 

““What of it? A man must do his duty, always, and 
let mere sentiment drop out of sight. You—you are an 
officer of the law, I suppose ?” 

Liar though Vinton Bayul was, he could not frame the 
words of affirmation which rose to his lips. He only 
stared at the man who had asked the question—stared 
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and said nothing. There might eome a time when it 
would be very convenient to have it believed he was an 
officer, and that a certain man had been found too alert 
and ready for it to have been possible to take him—alivé ‘ 
It might be that the belief of one man, and he as new a 
comer in the place as was this photographer, would soon 
be of inestimable value to him. And still his lips would 
not say the wicked lie which his soul had made. Nor 
need they. For this man, watching him so closely, took 
his silence for assent, and spoke accordingly. 

“JI—I feel stunned,” said the photographer, slowly, 
“and yet Iam not surprised. Iam not surprised. Ever 
since he came in, one morning, with a® woman’s photo- 
graph, from which I was to make a life-size copy, I——” 

“Will you let me see that photograph ?” cried Bayul, 
his tones choked and broken, his voice almost gone. 

‘Certainly, sir,” replied the photographer. 

And in a half-minute more the man of vengeance was 
looking down into the pictured face of the woman for 
whom Winfield Cannedar had cared enough to wish her 
picture copied on a larger, grander scale than in the 
earlier years when it was new. Itwas the face he had 
seen in the fisherman’s house—a duplicate from the same 
negative ; the face of the woman who had asked to be 
buried on the sands by the sea; the woman who had 
been so tenderly loved by her half-sister, Clarice Zadour ; 
the woman in whose name any vengeance upon Clarice 
Zadour's enemy must be invoked ; the face of poor Nona 
Clyde! In that moment, with such an overwhelming 
sense of certainty falling in upon the mind that had felt 
sure enough before, the fate of the man who had been 
followed so far by Vinton Bayul was sealed—sealed so 
far as Vinton Bayul’s will and Vinton Bayul’s power 
could seal it. Though the man who called himself Win- 
field Cannedar had been the father of a dozen daughters, 
and though fate had given it to each one of them to have 
saved this man’s life, not once, but many times, it would 
have availed nothing. His life! his life! his life! That 
was the one mad cry which rang through Bayul’s brain ; 
that was the one fierce purpose which thrilled his hot 
heart. So far as Vinton Bayul’s purpose was concerned, 
Winfield Cannedar was as good as dead already. 

**My God, man,” cried the photographer, in an awed 
and broken voice, ‘‘ don’t look like that! I—I should 
think, seeing your face, that you’d rather kill the man 
than arrest him. What have i done ? what have I done ?” 

‘Done? You've done nothing but your duty ! You’ve 
helped me—a little, for which I thank you much. You 
said, a little time ago, that you were not surprised. Why 
should you be now? You cannot expect me to think 
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you? You must allow even such machine-moved men as 
officers of the law to have human feelings, must you not ? 
You will, will you not, allow it to be possible that I have 
some personal interest in this man, and this matter ?” 

““Yes—certainly. But it must be: some terrible crime 
of which Winfield Cannedar was guilty—some terrible 
wrong which he wrought against you, or some one else. 
Was—was it”—and he reached over and touched the 
picture of the woman in whom it was so evident the 
guilty man had had so deep an interest —‘‘ was it 
bigamy ?” 

Vinton Bayul sprang to his feet. He swore a horrible 
oath, and in such a tone of voice that the walls rang and 
the windows seemed to rattle. Startled out of even a 
seeming prudence, he said the words which came first 
and most eagerly to his lips. It is no more than right to 
add, that he believed he was speaking the truth. 

“He meant tc be guilty of bigamy, but,” and his furious 


anger quieted itself into a sneer that was deadlier than 
any anger could have been—but he is guilty of nothing 
worse than murder! You see some of his plans mis- 
carried, and——”’ 

‘But you said murder ?” 

“T did.” 

“And meant it.” 

‘*Most assuredly.” 

‘“‘And you—you mean to take this man ? 
him alive——” 

“ Or dead!” finished Bayul. 

“Tt’ll be an ugly job.” 

“T don’t doubt it.” 

‘‘And you'd better have help. You can get it here, in 
town, plenty of it, and——” 

“*T don’t want it.” 

“But I tell you, sir, you don’t know this man. You 
don’t understand him. In a community such as this, 
new, as this is, law is less rigidly enforeed—by means of 
law’s legitimate machinery—than in older communities. 
Winfield Cannedar, by all who know him, is regarded as 
a man quick to resent any insult, speedy in finding a set- 
tlement for any disagreement he may have with any one. 
To try to take such a man, when he finds he has been 
tracked to his hiding-place, is scarcely less than a wicked 
and willful throwing away of life. He will——” 

‘He will get no advantages over me. I am well armed. 
Iknow my man. I shall be ready for him, while he does 
not know that I am within hundreds of miles of him. I 
want an interview with him, out on the prairie—an in- 
terview in which I may tell him some personal truths, 
instead of waiting to mention them in some court of law 
before which he may some time be arraigned. And if he 
gets the better of me I shall deserve all that I get at his 
hands.” 

““Ye-e-e-s! I see! I think I see!” 

“Of course; all I want is to know when he leaves 
town, and where I am likely to find him, and——” 

‘* Yes, that’s his team yonder, and fine horses they are. 
By-the-way, why not wait here, and arrest him when he 
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| comes for the horses, and so avoid difficulty and danger ?” 


I must make my own plans, and 
I shall hire a horse, ride out 


“Thank you, no. 
carry them into execution. 
ahead of the man, and——’ 

“ Buy the horse!” 

‘© Why ?” 

“Tt may be best at the end !” 

“‘ I—don’t—quite—understand——” 

‘You may, before morning! And, if anything unex- 
pected happens, look out for the east- bound freight. 
You can get aboard almost anywhere, for they'll run 
slow, and—and—I assure you my sympathies are with 
you! Murder! Winfield Cannedar guilty of murder ! 
Who would have supposed it possible ?” 

*‘ But—surprise—so you said——”’ 

“And so I say still, and stick to it. 
ever astonish me again, I think.” 

* Good-day,” said Bayul, rising to go. 

‘Good afternoon—and good-by. By-the-way,” pick- 
ing up the picture of the heroine of the railway disaster, 
and handing it to Bayul, ‘‘you are quite welcome to that. 
Duty is duty, of course, and must be done at whatever 
cost. But the father’s sin is no fault of the girl’s, and— 
as you have said—she did save your life !” 

Bayul took the picture, put it mechanically in his 
pocket, and left the room and the house. 

He purchased a horse, a strong beast, warranted to be 
sound, kind, free from tricks, and possessed of good 
speed as well. 


Nothing will 
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He rode out of town, a mile or so, and to the top of 
a little hill overlooking the town—a mere gentle rise of 
the ground it was, which would not have been worthy of 
notice in any region less level than this broad prairie- 
land of Dakota. 

He sat there, on the horse, sometimes keeping the 
animal still, sometimes riding slowly to and fro, until 
another man—or he under other circumstances—would 
have been impatient. Evidently Mr. Winfield Cannedar 
was going to be late in getting—getling started for home ! 


It was nightfall already, and still the team which had | 


been pointed out as belonging to that gentleman stood 
tied where they had been for hours. It was nightfall, 
and the night, though not stormy, promised to be cloudy 
and dark. Night? Dark? So much the better! The 
work which Vinton Bayul has on hand is suited only to 
the dark and the night! It is the devil’s work he has 
to do! 

The breeze from the west, which had been strong all 
the afternoon, freshened. 
the far-reaching and almost empty prairies, and made 
the horizon-line vague and dim. Light was going fast, 
very fast, and anything which a man had to do in the 
light must needs be done quickly. Mr. Vinton Bayul 
had purchised a rude map of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, an article which had been issued in the interest of 
a hoped-for real-estate boom which had somehow gone 
astray. On it were represented the roads of the region, 


among other things—the roads real and the roads pro- | 


spective. A winding stream, a half-dozen miles or so 
from the town, crossed the road which he had deter- 
mined that Mr. Cannedar would take. The map showed 
this stream to be bordered by a scanty growth of trees, 
as some streams in even ‘‘ treeless Dakota’ are, and he 
had decided that there, in the shade of these trees, would 
be the place to wait for the man he had determined to 
kill. 

He must oe sure of all things. Some trivial thing 
might spoil all his plans. He would have one last look 
at the map, one look by means of which to fix on his 
mind all the features therein represented which belonged 
to the wide stretch of country between where he then 
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should never reach home again. 

He put his hand in his pocket for the map. It touched 
something else—something thin and smooth—something 
which awoke no recollection in his mind until he had 
drawn the something out and held it in his hand. 

“The fool!” he cried, angrily, meaning the photo- 
grapher by that term, and not the little girl whose pic- 
tured face looked up into his, seeming, in the dim light, 
to be full of a piteous pleading and a pathetic reproach. 
“The fool! Why did he give me this ? If—if—I mean 
when—something has happened—will he be true to me, 
or false ? Did he think—think——” 

He relapsed into silence then. But his thoughts went 
on—on! His better angel must have stood at the’ elbow 
of the man who gave him the picture. In his trembling 
hand he held the key to his single hope of escupe. 

The girl had saved his life. She loved her father. 
Her father loved her. Why not spare his life? Why 
not go back to Clarice Zadour and tell her he had found 
and slain the man who had dared make her life desolate ? 
Surely it would be justifiable to lie in such a case as this 
—better to lie than—than—— 

But why tell her this lie at all? It was many days 
since he had seen Wynne Arlingham—very many days. 
Why not go and tell her he had failed to find him ? 
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story win her, with her fortune? Ah, yes, it would be 
better so. Let him go— 

He looked up. Far away, dimly seen, the team and 
wagon of Mr. Cannedar were going briskly out of the 
town! The spurs on Bayul’s heels touched his horse 
smartly, Away he went, bound on the circuitous way 
which he meant should bring him to the crossing of the 
stream ahead of his enemy. Away he dashed, cursing 
the sentimentalism which had caused him delay and 
found his watchfulness off duty. Away he went, meeting 
the cool wind with his fevered face and parched lips. 
And, as he went, he let the rein fall loosely upon his 
horse’s neck, and he tore into fragments the pictured 
face of the girl who had given him a renewal of life, and 
scattered the pieces to the racing wind and the dark 
night. : 

It was a long ride to the crossing, longer than Bayul 


| had caleulated, in time if not in miles—and he had been 


The chilly gloom settled on | 


| nor look back. 


delayed in starting. So, when he got there, he found 
that the man he was following was ahead of him. The 
meeting must take place on the open prairie, after all. 

He overtook him, a couple of miles further on ; that is 
he rode up to within easy speaking-distance, or easy re- 
volver-shot, and let his horse slow down to a walk. Mr. 
Cannedar’s horses were walking; that man seemed 
plunged in some deep revery, for he did not look up 
It must have been some unpleasant 
train of thought which his mind followed, for he sighed 
heavily from time to time. 

So changed ! so worn! No longer the tall and straight 
gentleman Wynne Arlingham had been in the early days 
of their acquaintance! No longer the stout figure he had 
carried, index of a soul at peace with the world and 
itself! His face? Bayul could not see that! He won- 
dered if there were pain and agony in that ? He—he—— 
Could it be that he was actually pitying this man a 
little ? ( 

He rode nearer—nearer. There was no need to hurry. 
The thoughts of the mun were far away. The victim did 
not know that murder was riding almost at his side. 

Bayul raised his revolver and lowered it again. After 
all, this was cowardly—so cowardly—and he had loved to 
call himself a brave man all his life. He raised it again, 
slowly, steadily, one self seeming to compel another and 
a reluctant one to obey its will. Ha! the road rose a 
little here. How clearly the head of the man riding to 
his death was outlined against the sky! Slow, steady, 
and—and 

The team of Winfield Cannedar was dashing away to- 
ward home at a runaway speed! Their owner was down 
on his face on the earth! And Victor Bayul, trembling 
in every limb, was down from his horse, and stooping 
over the prostrate man. 

** T_T fired ! Oh, God! did I mean to ? I—I—I would 
give anything I have, everything I hope, to have the last 
minute back again, with the knowledge of my own soul 
which I have now! I marry Clarice Zadour ? I ever find 
rest and peace? God in heaven, not unless I can make 
her and the world believe I knew nothing of this—no- 
thing! She—she never meant it! She never could heve 
meant this !—this/” ; 

He stooped and reached into the man’s coat-pocket. A 
letter or two, addressed to Winfield Cannedar ; a picture 
—so touchingly sad and sombre, seen under the scattered 
stars which looked through the cloud - rifts, here and 
there—a picture of the girl who had risked her life for 
him. : 

“‘He is still, so still! Dead, of course! I had for- 


Would that not be almost the truth ? Would not that | gotten how still death always is. I—I think I shouldn’t 
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have killed him if I had only remembered that ! 


suppose I ought to be glad !—glad/! But I never was so 
sorry in all my life. I—you and I, Clarice Zadour—can 
count even with Wynne Arlingham! In God’s name, 
what has either gained ? If—if you meant it—— But 
you never did! You never could! .SoI cannot say we ; 
it is—what have I lost ?” 

He knelt down, and laid his hand on his victim’s 
shoulders. His own horse suddenly drew the rein from 
his hand, and followed the road which the murdered 
man’s horses had taken, and the dazed man scarcely 
noticed it. 


“‘Tam right—right,” he said, desperately ; ‘‘the let- | 
| meant to kill me, to kill me that very night that I told 


ters and pictures prove that. If I weren’t, Wynne Arling- 
ham could go free, go free and marry the woman I’ve 
done this night’s work for too, if they could so agree. 
For I could never—never—never do such a deed again ! 
It would be a piece of the devil’sjugglery, but—I thought 
he half turned just as my finger tightened on the trigger, 
and I feared—I fancied—I——” 

He caught the man, roughly and desperately, and 
turned him upon his back. He stooped down, and gazed 
long and earnestly into the still, white face. 

Then, he rose to his feet, a groan of the most utter 
agony breaking from his lips. 

‘Lost ! lost ! lost !’’ he moaned, covering his face with 
his hands ; ‘‘lost ! and for what ? J never saw this man’s 
face before in all my life!” / 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Is SAVED—EARNED? 


‘¢Wuar is the use of being a coward ? I have done no 
wrong. At least, I have done no wrong intentionally. 
It is not my fault that Nona Clyde died ; how can I be 
responsible for the fact that she learned to love me, at 
last, and died because I went away and never came 
back ? God knows she was cold and coy enough when I 
tried to win her. Is it my fault that Nona Clyde said 
what she did not mean, and that she never looked the 
passion she felt ? 

‘*Perhaps I was a fool not to understand her, but I 
think few men would have understood her, under the 
circumstances. Heigh-ho! andI suppose I might have 
married her, if I had only known how to interpret her 
indifferent and ambiguous words, and had had the skill 
to see below her beautiful, masklike face, and into her 
heart and soul. Ah, well! I have no doubt we should 
have been happy, very happy, happy—until—until— Oh, 
God! can I never get the sweet face of Clarice Zadour 
out of my mind? Shall I love her, love her, love her, 
until the day I die? Suppose I had married Nona Clyde ? 
Suppose I had made her a pleasant home ? 


her superb beauty and her infinite sweetness? Ah, me! 


ah, me! God knows I would have been true to my wife; | 
He knows that neither by word nor action would I have > 
been false to her ; in all the history of the race of Arling- 


hams there is no record of any one of them having been 
false or mean, and the beginning of such a stain as that 
shall never be found opposite my name—never! But, I 
should have loved Clarice Zadour, just as I did love her 
when a cynical Fate threw us together, and I felt I had 
the right to love her, and to tell her so, Ishould have 
foumd that my faucy for Nona Clyde had been only a 
fancy, and my will—the boy’s will and the wind’s will ! 
And then—then— poor Nona Clyde would have been 
my wife! my wife! God helping me, she should never 
jhave known, never have guessed, neyer have had the 


And then— | 
then—suppose her sister had come to us, her sister, with 


slightest hint of the truth—no, not though I died, 
broken-hearted, in my prime. But, unknowing, unwit- 
ting, it is better for her that she lies in her stone-covered 
grave by the sea—better that, than what might have 
been ! 

‘¢God knows I mourned for Nona Clyde, and long and 
sincerely. Is it not true that I had earned the right to 
say words of love to another woman ? How can I doubt 
it? I love Clarice Zadour, and I always shall ; I cannot 


‘help it ; nor can she ! 


“Did she mean what she wrote? What matter? It 
is not strange that she forgot herself, for a little, under 
the stress of her great grief and indignation. She—she 


her of my love, and of all the rest. I fully and freely 
forgive her all that, and —and all else — whatever else 
there may be. 

“‘T sent her her letter, the letter Bayul would follow 
the commands of to the end—to my death! The fellow 
never read it, of course ; has he received her commands 
in any other way ? How can I doubt it? 

‘‘T sent her her letter. She knows I am on my guard. 
And still, she might have killed me, that night at her 
sister’s grave, had she so chosen. She might have known 
that she could have done it in safety—that any cry from 
me would never have been heard at the village—and that 
I would never have raised my hand to strike her a blow 
in return. 

“Ts there any evidence that Vinton Bayul is following 
me? Ithink not. But it may be he has failed to keep 
me in view ; it may be that some other business demands 
his attention, temporarily; it may be he is waiting for 
me, somewhere, possibly at the place where Nona Clyde 
lies buried, feeling sure that I will return there, at any 
risk, and despite any possible fate. Very well ; so be it. 
I will return. Since I met Clarice Zadour, there is no 
place in all the world which can be to me like the 
place where Clarice Zadour is. I saw her last there. I 
will return there. If she is not there, I will search until 
I find her. I will go to her humbly. I will kneel down 
at her feet. I will say: ‘Clarice Zadour, life is nothing 
without you and your favor. I have lost both. You de- 
spise}me. I fear you hate me. You think my life is 
forfeit, and I will neither dispute you nor deny. Forfeit 
it is, since you say so; do with it and me as you will.’ 

‘*Am I mad to do this thing ? Mad to say what I say ? 
The world might say so. But I know better. J know; 
and the world does not! Ah, if they knew Clarice— 
if—if— 

‘*But in one thing, I half fear Iam mad—or likely to be. 
To wake always, is to die or lose my reason ; why, then, 
must my sleep be tortured with such dreams as are mine 
every night? And why with such unlikely ones as come 
to play fantastic tricks with my slumbering senses ? Not 
that Clarice Zadour and I are parted for ever—not about 
her at all ; not that I wake to find myself in the pitiless 
power of Vincent Bayul—nothing of him from dark to 
dawn ; but that I meet Nona Clyde, again, with the same 
smile she used to wear, and in the same places as those 
she used to frequent —that, and that another man than I, 
a man I do not know, knows more of her fate than I do! 
If that, repeated night after night, be not the beginning 
of madness, what is it ? 

“T must hurry away from New York. I must cross the 
Atlantic. I must find Clarice Zadour, again, before I 
am so mad as to shrink from telling her that on which 
I have determined.” 

That from Wynne Arlingham, muttered moodily under 
his breath, as he walked slowly down Broadway. That 
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from a man so handsome that women turned for another 
glance at him when he had passed. That from a man s0 
quiet and dignified that envy flashed into the eyes of 
many ond many a man who met him. That—that—— 

Whet a world! And who world dare change places 
with bis neighbor ? 

rd * * * * 

The morning had been a bright one, with the waves 
smooth, the breeze fair, and all nature full of promise. 
Lhe afternoon had darkened—darkened—darkened. The 
wind had almost grown into a gale. The rain was a 
deluge. 

“‘Thero are some who went out in the morning who 
will never come home again,” said Fisherman Jack, slowly 
and sorrowfully, as he stood in the midst of an anxious 
group who vainly tried to pierce the gathering gloom, 
and who hoped—almost against hope—for the sight of a 
sail, white and grateful in the blackness, and each one of 
whom selfishly prayed that it might be the sail of the 
particular one most beloved by the doubting petitioner. 

A strong and dignified gentleman suddenly strode into 
the midst of the waiting throng. The people, men and 
women and children alike, moved aside to give him room. 
The little ones looked, vuce, into his faco, and instinct- 
ively liked him. The older people, who had known him 
tnd remembered him, smiled in spite of their sorrow and 
terror. A great shuddering sigh came from the fear- 
filled group—a sigh of relief and hope; it seemed as 
though the mere presence of this man had something of 
strength ‘ic it for them all, 

Silentiy, for no words seemed needed, he shook hands 
with several of them. Then he went and stood at the 
side of Fisherman Jack, and talked to him in a low 
tone. 

-**Isn’t there anything that can be done, Jack ?” 

The fisherman shook his head. 

** Nothing, Mr, Arlingham, so far as I know or can 
guess. I am getting rather old for the sea, even in fair 
weather, or I suppose I should be out there now, some- 
where, taking my chances. And, if I wero, I know I 
wouldn’t want any man to run the risk of his life for me ; 
for what would be the use ? How could you find any one 
out there, even if you knew a boat were bottom up, and 
that some one’s clinging fingers would tire out for ever— 
inan hour? No, sir; we can only wait. In the morn- 
ing we can try what can be done, of course, but to- 
night we can do nothing. Some will be dead, some 
will have sailed in, and-—— Ah, here comes some one 
now.” 

It was tiue. Some one was coming, though at first 
Wynne Arlingham, and even some of those to whose eyes 
age and experience had given a marvelous power in con- 
nection with fog and mists and ‘nasty nights,” doubted 
it. Aspectral blot of white, far out in the darkness—a 
blot which might have been the wing of some lost sea- 
bird, or the top of a foam-crested wave, but which all 
could see, in a minute or two, was a ragged sail. 

The boat: touched shore. The occupant sprang out. 
Only one man! And not less than three had gone in any 
one of tne boats that day. 

All shrank back, full of a terrible dread. In a few 
seconds the relatives of two men would know the worst— 
the v ry worst. 

‘isherman Jack was the first to recognize the one who 
had landed. 

“Old Janus,” he cried, ‘‘ where are the others ?” 

**Dead! dead !" cried the old man, as he staggered 
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“You'll be all right in the morning,” retarned the 
other ; *‘ none‘of your folks are missing,” he added, in a 
whisper, careful that none of the weeping watchers 
should be hurt by hearing such seemingly selfish words 
of comfort as those, ‘‘aud a wetting on such a night as 
this is not going to overcome so strong & man as you 
are, Janus.” 

“T’ve got my death ; I've got my death,” persisted the 
old man; ‘‘you all know what it’s meant to us when 
we've seen the—the dead—where they shouldn’t be. I 
saw a ghost, out yonder, and so did the boys who were 
with me; they gave up then, and the next wave dragged 
them into the sea.” 

“You're foolish, David Janus,” said Fisherman Jack, 
testily, ‘‘for you’re old enough to know there are no 
such things as ghosts, and——” 

‘Wait until you see one yourself, and then—— 

“T thought I saw one once—thought so for just a mo- 
ment or two, and I'll confess I was frightened. But it 
was only a woman, and a live one at that, who had scared 
meso. Thad a long talk with her, and not an unpleasant 
one—for me.” 

*T don’t know ; I don’t know,” muttered Janus, shak- 
ing his head, doubtingly ; ‘‘ but I think Ishouldn’t have 
enjoyed it. But this one hadn’t a word to say. She was 
clinging to the bottom of an overturned boat ; her face 
was deathly white; her hair was all in a wet tangle, 
spreading all over her forehead and cheeks and neck. I— 
I knew her ina moment. She—she’s dead enough zou, 
I'll take my oath, whatever——” 

“Has any woman gone out m a boat to-day ?” de 
manded Wynne Arlingham, turning toward the group of 
those who were waiting for the living, and—alas !—for 
the dead. 

Some two or three gave expression to feeble negatives ; 
and one or two others, finding Arlingham less interesting 
than Janus, though he had returned to the fishing village 
only that day, turned and questioned, eagerly : ‘* Whose 
ghost did you see, old Janus—whose ghost did you 
see ?” 

‘Tf you please, sir,’ said one little fellow, who was 
waiting for a father who never came, ‘‘ there was a lady 
went out this afternoon. I saw her go. She has been 
sick at the hotel, aud——” 

“It was the ghost of Nona—Nona—well—er-er—Clyde! 
The ghost of the lady they say would like to be buried— 
buried—where her grave is! And I’ve got my death; 
I’ve got my death,” moaned Janus, as he moved away. 

“My God,” cried Arlingham, a sudden awful fear at 
his heart, and with his mind filled with a belief whicn bo 
felt must be certainty ; ‘is there no boat I can have— 
and at once? I must go, and——” 

“*You cannot,” began Fisherman Jack, but he looked 
into Arlingham’s eyes, and saw something there which 
silenced him, and turned thought and words into a new 
channel. ‘So that is it, is it ?” he said to Wynne Arlings 
ham, his voice so low that none of the others heard. “I'll 
help you. T’ll go where you go. I'll do anything for 
you. There’s Janus’s boat, but——” io 

“Tl go alone,” said Arlingham, resolutely, almost 
sternly, and a half-minute later the sail of Janus’s boat 
filled with the gusty gale, and Arlingham was sweeping 
along the coast, in the darkness, and gradually beating 
his way further and further out to sea. 

Up the coast—and down. Up the coast, again—and 
down. Up the coast, once more—and down. By this 
time, he was well out to sea, though he had had the wind 


weakly up the beach, and tried vainly to speak steadily ; | against him. And he had found nothing ! How could he? 


“and I—I have gotten my death, too.” 


How could he expect to? He could not see a dozen feet 
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from his boat in any direction. His reason told him the 
utter hopelessness of that which he was trying to do. 
But his resolution said that he would not return until he 
had found Clarice Zadour, dead or alive—never—never— 
never. 

Up and down—up and down—up and down! Up, with 
the boat running like the wind. A short turn, and not 
the safest sort of one, and then down—down with a speed 
still greater. And—— 

What was that? In God’s name, had his senses played 
him false, or—or. 

Yes; no; yes! There was no doubt of it! He had 
found her, at last—the woman he loved. Senseless, at 
least, possibly dead, with her white face gleaming like 
ivory through the wet meshes of her hair ; senseless, at 
least, and with her head thrown back, and over upon one 
shoulder, in a horribly suggestive way ; dead, possibly— 
probably, and with her lacerated and bleeding fingers set 
upon her wrecked boat in a firm clutch that not even 
death and decay would have power to loosen. A sudden 
awful fancy flashed through his brain, and forced a cry 
of horror from his lips ; suppose he had not found her, 
suppose no one had, would her skeleton fingers have held 
to that boat, her skull resting on a bony shoulder, until 
the waves had rotted the boat and the winds had beaten 
it into fragments ? It was a peculiarly horrible fancy— 
and one of a sort a man would not like to have liable to 
start up spontaneously in his brain—a sort of fancy a 
man would be likely to find his brain too weak to receive 
and harbor often. But it is not impossible that Wynne 
Arlingham was not quite himself that night. 

He dragged the woman into the boat, and, in his hurry, 
came near upsetting. Then he turned for shore, and ran 
in at a faster rate than would have been quite prudent 
under any other circumstances. 

_ It was growing lighter in the East, and dawn was al- 
most at hand, when the boat ran up to the beach. 

“Dead ?” queried Fisherman Jack, looking at the 
woman, lying so white and still in the boat, and then at 
the man—a man transfigured, and widely different in his 
whole ‘expression from what he had ever recognized 
Wynne Arlingham as being—who had his hand over the 
woman’s heart. 

“Dead ? Thank’ God, no! There’s life there yet, 
- yigorous life, and it has grown stronger and stronger in 
the last half-hour. There! see! She is coming to her 
senses! Her eyes will be open in a minute or two! 
Here, you and the woman take care of her ; I must go 
and attend to my own needs. Oh, Jack, Jack, you are 
an old man ; you haye had much experience ; you have 
seen much of life; and the human heart is the same, I 
think, whether it beats in the breast of an humble 
fisher maiden or carries the proud blood of a hundred 
generations of titled greatness; tell me, Jack, what 
you think: Js saved—earned ?” 

* * * * * * 

Some hours later. 

Clarice Zadour opens her eyes in aer own room at the 
hotel. There is a grateful sense of dryness and warmth 
sll along her weary limbs. A heavy odor, in which some 
pleasant liquor seems to have a not unimportant part, 
pervades the atmosphere ; why is it in her brain—her 
blood—as well as in the air? She shuts her eyes with a 
drowsy sense of comfort. To think is too hard work. 
She will not think. 

Then, suddenly, she remembers all. She knows how 
she went away when the day was fine ; how she rowed 
further than she had intended ; how she was too tired, 
‘partly, perhaps, because she has not been well lately, to 


row in in season to escape the storm. She recollects how 
the first gust of wind turned her boat bottom up; how 
she caught it, in the darkness, and clung to it as though 
there were really anything left in all the world worth her 
living for ; how the waves and the cold took her senses, 
at length, or almost took them, and how, in her semi- 
conscious condition, she wondered whether she must 
drift there as long as eternity should last. She recalls 
the awful fear which fe]l upon her when she knew that 
consciousness was going away utterly; how she fought 
and struggled as the black gulf of oblivion seemed to 
draw her down—down—down—— 

She starts up on her elbow. 
forward, and stands beside her. 

‘“What can I do for you, madam ?” she asks. 

“Tell me what happened, and how it happened.” 

‘*There isn’t much to tell.” 

‘‘TIs—is it morning yet ?” 

“Oh, yes, madam ; it is well along in the forenoon.” 

‘*T—I suppose some man saved me ?” 

‘* Yes, madam, a gentleman saved you.” 

At the risk of his own life ?” 

‘*Certainly. There can be no doubt-of that.” 

**And—and what does he say ?” 

“T can scarcely tell. I heard little. 
curious question, though.” 

‘And what was that ?” 

“‘T don’t understand it, but possibly you may. 


A young woman springr 


There was one 


* Ts- 


| saved—earned ?’ was what he said.” 


Is saved—earned ? The woman turned her face to the 
wall, and thought long upon her past—her present—her 
future. Love? She had no place left in her heart for 
anything more of love; the life which had once blos- 
somed under the light of Wynne Arlingham’s passion 
had no unbroken heartstrings left to sound the harmonies 
of happiness in response to the hand of any man. And 
Vinton Bayul—Vinton Bayul, to whom she had turned 
for refuge in her first sudden sorrow at Arlingham’s 
worthlessness and her attempt at vengeance—had he not 
scorned her and mocked her and proven himself false ? 
Did she not need protection from Vinton Bayul, the 
protection another man’s name would be, as much as 
from the man against whose life she had once raised her 
own hand ? Her fatal beauty had brought her homage, 
admiration, love, her whole life long. Why not here, and 
now? And why not give to the man who had periled 
his life the poor boon which the possession of her own 
wrecked and wretched one would be? Her fortune for 
his name, first ; after that, if he were only honest and 
true, it might be she could learn to like him a little. 
She—she could try ! 

I suppose the woman was not quite in her right mind 
when she thought all that—and we know the experiences 
of the night, as well as the odorous remedy with which 
she had been generously supplied —were strongly in 
favor of my supposition. But I wonder why, just then, 
the wall of the room faded away ? Why the floor seemed 
to stretch away to a vague and indefinite .horizon-line ? 
Tell me, if you can, why she should see a man riding 
close behind another, and trying to nerve himself to use 
the advantages he had ? 

The woman looked up. 

“T_T think I understand, and—and—what was that ? 
Did you see it? Did you hear it ?” 

‘What do you mean, madam? I heard nothing. I 
saw nothing. You must have been half usleep, and 
dreaming.” 

‘*T_I suppose I must. I thought I heard a shot fired : 
I thought I saw a man fall. And—aud—that was all. ! 
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see nothing of it now ; I hear nothing more. But, if you 
see the man who saved my life, you may tell him that I 
think—hope—that saved is earned! What—what is his 
name ?” 

“Wynne Arliagham.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN THE VALLEY OF DEATH’S SHADOW. 

‘‘Mortuer, what makes father so late ?” 

“‘T don’t know, Nona; it may be that business has de- 
tained him. You know he is sometimes very late in 
getting home.” 

“‘T know he is, mother, but he promised that he would- 
not be to-night. Iam anxious to see him—very anxious. 
Tam nervous to-night. It seems as though I could not 
wait. Did you ever feel so, mother ?” 

The woman smiled, and the smile was full of love for 
her beautiful girl. But a sigh, a sigh of weariness and 
despair, broke from her lips, and seemed to blight and 
wither the smile. She made no answer to the girl. But 
she spoke some words to herself, and spoke them bit- 
terly. 

“*O my God,” she said ; ‘wait? And feel as though I 
could wait no longer? Did I ever feel otherwise? If 
there was ever any other feeling most prominent in my 
heart, it must have been in the years I have forgotten—or 
tried to forget !” 

‘*What did you say, mother ?” 

‘“*No matter. You wouldn’t understand. You are not 
old——” 

“Tam older than my years, mother, much older. I 
sometimes think I must have been old when I was a 
baby, and——” 

The mother turned away, the tears filling her eyes, and 
one or two already on her cheeks. 

“*Old—old in her cradle—aged by the experiences of 
her father and her mother ? A girl without a childhood ! 
A woman at ten! God help her—and me!” 

The two relapsed into silence, then, and sat thus for a 
quarter of an hour or more. 

The house was a large one. The room in which the 
mother and daughter sat was of great size, and magnifi- 
cently furnished. The two were dressed plainly, but in 
clothing made of expensive materials. All about them 
there were evidences of wealth ; great wealth. 

A clock, bright with silver and gold, and evidently 
made in some foreign land—some land where there is 
greater artistic skill than is usual in a practical land like 
ours, in these practical days—measured musically the 
moving minutes. But, so far as the girl was concerned, 
the time might have been told by an iron bell—cold and 
stern and strong—and have seemed less awful in its 
slowness ; and, perhaps the woman was no less anxious 
than her daughter. The little one loved her father with 
a strong and overmastering passion which is quite un- 
usual ; and the woman’s love for the man was something 
so far beyond that of the girl that words are utterly in- 
adequate to make its depth and power understood. 

“‘ Mother,” said the girl, suddenly. The silence had 
grown unendurable to her, and this breaking in upon it 
was a pleasnre and a relief to the mother. 

““ Well ?” 

“Tam going to meet father—or—or——’ 

“Well 2” The question was a pitiful plea, though an 
unexpressed one, for comfort. Mother and daughter 
seemed, somehow, to have changed places. 

“‘Or find why he doesn’t come.” 

“But—the night is dark—the prairies are lonely—you 
are so young—so little—and—and——” 


She would have finished with ‘‘ so dear,” but the words 
failed her. She loved little Nona with a mighty love— 
but she loved her husband more. Not one of the men 
who were in her husband’s employ was at home ; none of 
the women servants was capable of doing for the house of 
Cannedar that which the little girl was about to do. So, 
while the woman hesitated—hesitated and half protested— 
she knew that her daughter would go—knew it and was 
glad. Perhaps she knew, better than little Nona, a possi- 
ble reason for his being late ! 

‘‘Prince is swift and sure; Iam the best rider any- 
where in the vicinity ; I fear the dark and the loneliness 
no more than I fear the day and the streets of the town. 
God is everywhere! And, if there is any trouble, any 
danger, you know what father has taught me. Iam as 
good a shot as he is himself—and there couldn't be 
higher praise of my own powers than that is. And so—I 
am going. Good-by, mother dear.” 

She stood on tiptoe. Her mother stooped down. The 
lips of the two (I came near writing of the two women, 
and that would not have been far wrong) met in a kiss. 
Then, quietly, naturally, but very gravely, the child left 
the room. 

* * * *¥ * * 

I suppose that the instinct of self-preservation rises 
up spontaneously in the heart of every sane man, under 
any and all circumstances. And I suppose that Mr. Vin- 
ton Bayul, though terribly shaken by his discovery that 
the man against whom he had raised his murderous hand 
—the man whom he had followed so longa nd untiringly— 
was a stranger to him, must still be counted as sane. At 
any rate, a sudden fear, a wholesome terror of death, a 
sense of his peril and his unworthiness, came in upon his 
soul like a flood as he heard, while still bending over his 
completed work, at the end of the road he had stead- 
fastly traveled, the sound of a hurrying horse. He 
listened intently; he listened long ; he satisfied himself 
that there was no mistake. The far-away sound’ was 
coming nearer—nearer, and from the direction toward 
which Cannedar’s team and his own horse had gone. He 
trembled ; the sweat ran down his face in streams ; it 
seemed to him as though it was the messenger of death— 
a hard death and a sudden one—which was coming. And 
yet—strange and paradoxical as it may seem—the mis- 
take he had made hurt him more than did the deed he 
had done, With Wynne Arlingham and Winfield Canne- 
dar one and the same, and the one lying dead at his feet, 
he would have felt that he had some excuse —some 
chance. But now, what had he done? What could he 
expect ? And, all the time, the hurrying hoof-neats were 
coming nearer and nearer ! 

At first he had hoped that it was his own horse, turned 
from his course by something in his way, that he heard. 
That true, he would have two hopes—the hope that he 
might be so fortunate as to capture the frightened beast 
—and the hope, failing that, of being able to escape on 
foot. But, that false, he saw nothing but despair in his 
future. And—a minute settled it! No mere runaway 
horse ever came as swiftly as that one was coming! This 
beast, as he could not doubt, had a fearless rider, and a 
rider who knew just what the horse was capable of doing 
—and a rider who would exact from the animal all of 
which he was capable. Danger! detection! disgrace ! 
death !—coming—coming ! Already he seemed to feel a 
tightening at his throat! His past—‘‘O God/” His 
present—‘‘Have pity /”” And his future — coming ! com- 
ing ! coming like the wind! 

He stood upright, for a moment or two, near the body 
of the man he had supposed was Wynne Arlingham. 
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Then, smitten with the terror of a sudden panic, he 
rushed away across the level prairie. There was no time 
to go far. The hard-ridden horse was almost at hand. 
Indeed, straining his eyes toward the increasing sound, 
he fancied he could already see the shadowy outlines of 
the steed and the rider. But—could that be possible ? 
Could so slender and girlish a creature as that manage so 
swift a beast as the horse which was coming? It did not 
seem possible. 

Down upon the ground ; and down upon his face ; and 
down none too sudden. Down, full of hope that the 
darkness might be kind and he escape unseen. 

Down, but not crouched flat upon the earth for long. 
He must see. He must know what was happening. He 
raised his head — slowly — cautiously — cunningly, and 
wondered, as he did so, how much like a serpent’s 
motions his own were. A serpent? He smiled grimly, 
and still he groaned at the thought! Aserpent! And 
waiting for some loved one to come and weep over the 
ruin he had wrought in some one’s earthly Eden! He 
thought of the first fall which sin ever caused in this 
world, and wondered how much his own act resembled 
the cruel eunning of the demon who planned it ? Like! 
Like! Very like! Only—only 

He doubted if the devil ever regretted his work. And 
he—he would have given his life to have seen Winfield 
Cannedar alive and well again. 

On came the horse—and stopped, reined in by the 
rider, suddenly, just where the boay of Winfield Canne- 
dar lay across the track. A fierce, wild shriek ran along 
the night—a shriek which had agony and anger in it, but 


nothing of fear—a shriek which will never cease to echo | 


in the ears of Vinton Bayul—never—during the dragging 
gges of an endless eternity ! 

'The girl sprang from her horse. 
fallen man. 

‘‘Father,” she cried, ‘‘ say something ! 

4 is Nona, your Nona, your little Nona! 
end —and——” 

She went down upon her knees. She placed her hand 
over his heart, and then upon his cold face. She stooped 
and kissed him on his icy lips. 

‘‘T love—” sho began, and then pathetically corrected 
herself. ‘‘I loved him so! My papa! My father! Why 
need he have died? What enemy had he who could 
have done this? Dead! dead! dead !” 

She sprang lightly and adroitly to her saddle again. 
She sat there a minute or two, her horse held motionless, 
as though undecided what to do. 


She stooped over the 


Speak to me ! 
I—I love you 


Then, with a sudden accession of human passion, and | 


with that angry questioning mood which so often prompts 
the bereaved to deny the wisdom and goodness of the All 
Wise, she raised one little clinched fist toward the sky, 
erying aloud : 

‘And I saved a man’s life! 
is dead—deal! God, God! Is it right? Is it fair ?” 

A long, shuddering sob shook her. Her hand fell to 
her side. Her head was bent forward, and bowed upon 
her breast. 

“Forgive me—forgive me,” the hiding man heard her 
say, softly, and knew from her tone that she was weep- 
ing ; ‘‘and give me strength to—get—help—for—papa !" 

She touched her horse lightly with the spur, and away 
she dashed—not toward home and mother, but toward 
cown and men! 

And Vinton Bayul, rising to his feet, drew out his re- 


I did it! And my papa 


volver and looked at it curiously, holding it off at arm’s- | 


length as he did so. 
‘“*T—i had courage to use it a little while ago,” he 
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groaned ; ‘‘how much I wish I had courage to use it 


again—and now !” 
- * 


* * * * * 


A week since Wynne Arlingham saved the life of the 
woman he loves. A week, and neither has seen the other. 
Neither has sent for the other. Each one is, possibly 
enough, waiting for the first message to come from the 
other. 

A week, and matters seem to have been at astandstill— 
so far as Wynne Arlingham and Olarice Zadour are con- 
cerned. And yet, all this may be but false seeming ; let 
us hope it is ; surely the world is still moving rapidly for 
most, and pitilessly fast for some ; and David Janus is 
dying ! 

Wynne Arlingham met Fisherman Jack, going home in 
the early morning from an all-night vigil at the bedside 
of his friend. Jack looked worn and tired. His eyes 
seemed to need sleep. He could not help thinking how 
fresh and bright Mr. Arlingham was looking, and he 
wondered why he was out so early. Little he knew or 
guessed that Mr. Arlingham had spent as many wakeful 
hours in the last twenty-four as he had ; little he guessed 
that he was out thus early because he had not been in bed 
at all. 

‘How is our friena vanus ?” asked Arlingham, kindly. 

Fisherman Jack shook his head gravely. 

‘‘Dying—slowly—without—doubt,” he replied, letting 
the words fall from his lips with a certain slow and lei- 
surely dignity. 

‘And why ? Is his trouble physical or mental ?” 

“It’s hard to say, very hard. I think the doctor is 
puzzled himself. And, if he is, what can you expect of a 
| poor ignorant fisherman such as I am? He said, that 
night, that he’d got his death. And I think he was 
right.” 

“But the doctors give his ilness a name, do they 
not, Jack ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, what do they call it ?” 

“*T don’t know as I remember exactly. 
fever, I think.” 

‘And you? Am. to understand that you don’t agree 
with the doctors ?” Mr. Wynne Arlingham smiled, as he . 
spoke. He had a rare smile. ‘No matter what he thought, 
his smile was one of sympathy and approval. It was 
well calculated to loosen the tongue of a man like Fisher- 
man Jack. . 

“No, sir,” said the fisherman, ‘‘I don’t agree with the 
doctors. I don’t think they understand the case at all. 
The man thinks he saw a spirit, and——” 

“But hasn’t he been told the truth 2” 

“Yes. But what if he don’t believe it ? What if Le 
can’t understand it ? What if he doesn’t even hear it at 
all, as he lies in his bed, his eyes turned wistfully away 
toward the sea, while he waits for what he thinks is in- 
| evitable ?” 

‘But cannot he be made to understand ? Cannot some 
one make it so plain——” 

The fisherman shrugged his shoulders, and made an 
expressive movement with his hands—a movement as 
though he were ridding himself of some burden. 

“How? Who ?” he demanded, sententiously. 

** Perhaps—I—could ——” 

“ That’s just the thing,” said Fisherman Jack, heartily , 
“that is just the thing. You can do it if, any ene can. 
_ Please try. Go in and talk with the old man. It will do 
him good—even if the good isn’t lasting. And youll 
pardon me for thinking it will not be ; he said he got his 
; death. I think he did.” 


Some sort of a 
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‘‘T’ve been in several times, and I’ve thought he didn’t 
wish to talk—or to listen, and——” 

‘You're a good observer. You're right. But all that 
proves nothing. Because a sick man doesn’t like to take 
his medicine is no proof that it isn’t good for him. Go 
in and talk with David Janus, will you ?” 

“T will,” said Wynne Arlingham, earnestly ; and when 
Wynne Arlingham said a thing, the thing he said was 
very likely to be done—in spite of any and all things to 
the contrary. 

David Janus was awake, a couple of hours later, when 
Arlingham called, and, aithough he was far from acting 
glad when informed that that gentleman wished to speak 
with him, he offered no objection. So Arlingham was 
shown in. 

Arlingham had called several times, as he had said. 
But on two or three occasions Janus had been sleeping, 
and sometimes he had had some of his fisher friends with 
him. So it had been some five days since Arlingham had 
actually seen him. 

He was both surprised and shocked at what he saw 
when he was admitted into the room in which the sick 
man lay. It needed only a glance to show him that 
James was very sick—very sick indeed. It was not diffi- 
cult to believe him dying—slowly, to be sure, but none 
the less certainly. 

And yet, the man did not appear like one on whom 
fever had set the seal of its power. He seemed calm, 
cool, quiet, resigned. Looking at the sea and sky, and 
at his own future, with equal tranquillity and cynicism, 
he seemed to be fading, dying—and solely because his 
will power had given up the fight for existence. He 
seemed dying because he wonld not live. 

Arlingham’ crossed the room, seated himself by the 
bed, and drew his hand slowly and soothingly across the 
forehead of the sufferer. The man turned wearily on his 
bed, and faced him—a marvelous thing for him to have 
done of his own free will, for in his waking’ hours, in the 
daytime, he had faced the window and the sea ever since 
he had been stricken down. He looked up into Arling- 
ham’s face—and smiled; and, the teurs stood in his eyes 
at the same time. And all this, too, was marvelous, if 
Arlingham could only have known it ; for no one had seen 
him either smile or weep since that night when he had 
come home alive from the cruel sea which had kept so 
many unfortunate ones. But, perhaps, there was little 
wonder. Arlingham had the heart of a man—and the 
tender hand one so seldom finds given to any but women. 

“Thank you,” said Janus; ‘“‘my head ached very 
hard. How did you know ?” 

“T didn’t know. [ only thought that——” 

“You’re very kind. There are not many men in the 
world like you. ITalways liked you—always. And you 
—you wouldn’t lie to a dying man, would you ?” 

“T wouldn’t lie to any man.” 

“But—not to a dying man ? 

“ No. ” 

“And so not tome? You know I am a dying man ?” 

“Oh, no, Janus, not so bad as that. But TI shall tell 
you the trnth. What can I do for you ?” 

“First, tell me if there’s any hope for a man who has 
been wicked—wicked—for money ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean. But I guess no one of 
your neighbors would admit that you were ever very 
guilty. And—there is always help, so the Book says, 
help and forgiveness, for those who truly repent, and 
undo the evil they have done.” 

“Undo the evil? That is tho trouble. 
have done I cannot undo.” 


Surely not that ?” 


The evil I 


‘*But you repent ?” 

“Oh, yes; God knows I do.” 

“Then you will be forgiven. Be sure of that, and 
do not worry. You are magnifying your shortcomings, 
You are making great things out of little ones. Who 
has been wronged ? And how ?” 

‘*T do not know who has sufferad. And I cannot find 
out. I thought—the other night—when I was out in the 
storm—that—that—— Oh, Mr. Arlingham, Mr. Arling- 
ham, tell me the truth, the whole and exact truth. Did 
you save some woman’s life the other night? They sai 
you did.” 

“T did.” 

‘““And did she look like—like—Nona Clyde ?” 

‘‘She was Nona Clyde’s sister.” 

‘*Nona Clyde’s sister ?” The old man lay in silence 
and mused on what had been told him. Then he con- 
tinued, as though he had made no pause: ‘‘ And did she 
suffer when—when Nona came no more ?” 

‘*She did. She suffered terribly.” 

“*And you—you-— Why did you risk your life for 
her ?” 

Arlingham bowed his head reverently. Why should 
he not speak the truth to this simple-minded fisherman ? 
Why should he not be thoroughly frank, as well as per- 
fectly honest, with this man, whose hands were already 
pulling at the curtains which hang on the horizon of our 
earthly life and sweep the dusty threshold of another 
world ? 

‘Because I love her,” he said. 

“Ah? And does she love you ?” 

“She did.” 

The mournful cadence fell upon the old man’s ears 


| like a dirge. 


“ Did?” he cried ; ‘‘did? Someone said, once—some 
wise one —that a woman loves only once. What have 
you, in your youth and health and strength, to do with 
life’s past tenses? Did? And why not now ?” 

“She blames me.” 

“Why ?” 

“‘T was Nona Clyde’s lover, and 

The old man sprang bolt upright in bed, his eyes 
blazing, his eager hands outstretched, and his face work- 
ing convulsively. 

“« You?” he cried, incredulously ; ‘‘ you Nona Clyde's 
lover ?” 

Arlingham bowed. 

‘*T was,”’ he said. 

‘TI don’t understand,” said Janus ; ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand at all. I only know that my heart is saying— 
‘Thank God! thank God!’ The stones that cover Nona 
Clyde's grave have been on my heart for years—years— 
years! Sometimes I haven’t known just how to find 
freedom. And again—I haven't dared try. But I see 
all now—all—all. Only let me live an hour, and—all 
shall—be—right !” 

And he fell back upon his pillow, the last word only 
half spoken. The frailties of humanity had never had a 
more striking illustration than that on which Wynne Ar- 
lingham dazedly looked. The light of hope and will 
faded from the fisherman’s eyes. But the frown of a 
baffled purpose lay agonizedly upon his dead brow, and 
seemed to turn to stone—to marble. 

(To be continued.) 


No one in anger is fit to estimate an offense or to re- 
dress a wrong; and he who attempts it is sure to have 
cause for regret, if not for bitter repentance, 
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HOW THREE ROSES GOT THEIR 
NAMES. 


THouGH new roses may be bred, and run their little 
course in fashionable favor, and then be forgotten, there 
are three members of the Rose family that will live and 
bloom and be loved as long as the Rose race endures. 

They are the Bon-Silene, the Maréchal Neil and the Jac- 
queminot. In the origin and names of each of the three 
there is a charming story or legend, new to American 
rose-lovers, but very sweet and daintily lovely it is, when 
told by the fair chatelaine of one of the old Provengale 
homes in the region where the first three attained their 
perfect beauty. 

The rose known as the Bon-Silene got its well-known 
title by the purest chance. In an old monkish garden 
on the Haute-Saone, that had belonged to a holy Order 
of Mother Church since St. Augustine’s day, there was a 
statue of Silenus, that the cardinal bishop and head of 
the Order thought savored over much of heathenry, and 
ought to be destroyed. Still, being himself an anti- 
quarian, and noting that the statue was of the Golden 
Age of Roman art, he procrastinated giving the fatal 
order. One day in the early May—and you should see 
the early May, if you have not, of the foot-hills of France 
—the venerable and good bishop made his usual visit, 
and after an excellent dinner and some wine they had 
had in the cellars ‘‘ since Brother Benedict died,” said 
the head, which had been wellnigh forty years, they took 
their usual walk in the garden, which had budded and 
bloomed for their Order since the days of King Robert 
the Lion, over a thousand years ago. As they approached 
the Silenus the bishop’s heart smote him. He had al- 
lowed his artistic tastes to lead him to sin in the pre- 
servation of idols. But when they arrived, behold, the 
statue had broken in two, and in the cleft there had 
grown a rose, upon which was a bud as fair as the roses 
that Adam first saw in Eden. None of the Fathers pre- 
sent—many of whom were botanists and floriculturists of 
no mean order—had ever seen such a rose, and its leaves 
were softly opening, to disclose new beauty in the flower. 
It was like a first love as it unfolded in tender beauty. 
‘* Let it be called the rose of the good Silenus,”’ said the 
bishop, as he gently touched the budding blossom with 
the white hand (which the ladies of his congregation so 
much admired), the hand that wore the archiepiscopal 
ring ; and so it was, and that is why it is called le Bon- 
Silene, even in the land far from its birthplace across the 
sea. 

The Maréchal Neil is one of the loveliest roses of its 
kind, the zoisefte, and in its name and origin there is 
one of the hitherto unwritten romances of the Court of 
France in the Second Empire. 

In 1869, when the French army was sent to help King 
Victor Emmanuel drive the Austrians out of Italy, the 
Third Army Corps was commanded by General Neil. 
This officer, as his name implies, came of one of those 
Trish noble families who emigrated to France after the 
battle of the Boyne in 1690, as did the MacMahons, the 
Fitz Jameses and others, who are now Irish in nothing 
but their names. General Neil had commanded and 
fought his corps with such eminent ability and distin- 
guished courage, that when peaca was made, with his 
countryman and friend, MacMahon, he was created a 
Marshal of France. 

It was wellnigh Autumn before General Neil was able 
to return to France. He had been terribly wounded, 
and had suffered besides from the dreadful fever of the 
Italian marshes. For months he was between life and 
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death, with only his surgeon, who was his constant com* 
panion, and a soldier servant, who proved to be an ad- 
mirable nurse in his illness and convalescence. 

One day a peasant woman brought him a whole basket 
of wild roses from the Campagna region. General Neil 
had always been extremely fond of roses, and most of 
these were new to him, and thus served to amuse him 
until they were withered. He observed, however, that 
one particular shoot had not faded and died like the 
others, but had grown into a beautiful green plant of 
perhaps ten inches in length. When he looked to see 
why this one had grown and the others faded, he found 
that a bit of the root had been cut away with the flower, 
which was of a palish- yellow hue. Scarcely knowing 
why, Neil determined to keep the shoot so curiously 
preserved. When he returned to Paris he placed the 
young shoot with an expert floriculturist, and next 
Spring it bore four of the loveliest buds in the world, of a 
pale-lemon tinge. At that time General Neil was sent 
for to receive the highest military rank then known in 
France, the Grand Cross of the Legion,‘and his com- 
mission as Marshal of France, in presence of three em- 
perors and all the kings in Europe worth naming. After 
the solemn ceremony was ended, and he wore for the 
first time in that day the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, he went to the reception of the Empress—wha 
was splendid in her perfection of beauty—and presented 
to her a curious yellowish rose of perfect form and per- 
fume, but different from any she had ever seen, and told 
her its story. 

‘*And so you have proved the truth of what the old 
abbé used to say in his dreadfully tedious sermons at 
Pau about casting the bread on the waters!’ said the 
Empress (who, like Queen Elizabeth of blessed memory, 
‘loved a fine man ”’), to the handsomest and most daring, 
as well as one of the ablest of the marshals of the Second 
Empire. ‘‘Dear me, but he was tedious, that good 
abbé,” continued Her Majesty, with the softest look of 
retrospection in her lovely dark eyes. ‘‘ Now, Monsieur 
le Maréchal,” said she, vivaciously, ‘‘I shall christen 
this rose for you.” 

“Do so,” said the Franco-Irish soldier, bowing very 
low, but flashing at her a glance of profound admiration 
so warm that it deepened her color a little as they stood 
alone, for, though the great salon of the palace was 
crowded, no one dared interrupt a ¢éte-d-téte, which she 
herself had allowed, between the Empress and the hand- 
somest general of his day. 

Lightly putting the rose to her lips, she said: ‘‘It is 
named the Maréchal Neil, for the soldier sans peur et sans 
reproche, as gallant in the salon as he is on the battle- 
field.” 

This gracious speech went straight to the great sol- 
dier’s Irish heart. 

“You will wear it to-night, your Majesty, will you not, 
and afterward give it to me to keep, this happy rose ?” 

“‘Monsieur le Maréchal !” said the Empress, with great 
dignity. 

‘‘T pray your forgiveness,’ he answered. 

“No, no, Tam not as angry as I ought to be,” she re- 
plied ; ‘‘but—but people might hear,” and with a Par- 
thian glance she departed. 

Four days thereafter Colonel Lewal, then Neil’s chief 
of staff, but not long since Minister of ;War for the 
French Republic, observed his chief take a surreptitious 
rosebud out of an envelope he had just received, and 
lock it up in a private drawer. ‘‘Bah,’’ said the chief of 
staff, cynically, and as a man who had had a large ex- 
perience, quoting : ‘‘ Que diable allait-il faire dans, cette 
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galére !” and the sage proceeded to the Jockey Club, tirst 
to Isabelle, the famous flower-girl, to buy a bouquet of 
violets (the family flower of the Napoleons), and after- 
ward to write a poulet to send with it to Mademoiselle 
Crébillion, of the Porte St. Martin Theatre. And thus it 
is that since that gracious day in 1859 until now, the rose, 
which in France is in the first rank for romance and 
beauty, has been called ‘‘the Maréchal Neil.” 

Who does not love the Jacqueminot, with its strong 
scent, like that you sometimes smell in the Turkish 
bazaars in Constantinople, when the old merchant in 
baggy trousers opens a bottle of rose perfume ? It, too, 
has a story, the story that is as old as the ages. General 
Jacqneminot was one of the great Napoleon’s favorite 
generals, who was extremely fond of floriculture in the 
few spare days of leave his extremely restless and active 
mester gave him. He managed, however, to have a good 
deal of pleasure in his garden despite the short lapse of 
time. General Jacqueminot was a man of strong feelings 
and furious temper. He had always been accustomed to 
prompt and absolute obedience, and exacted it from all 
about him. While in the West Indies he had married 
very young. He had but one child, Marguerite, who was 
bis all, and she reciprocated her father’s fondness and 
affection. She was sixteen years old, and a woman, for 
the girls of the tropics step from childhood to woman- 
hood in a brief stride. The girl was much alone and 
imaginative, and the son of her father’s neighbor, who 
was only eighteen, was just home from the Artillery 
School of Toulon. One afternoon her father returned 
from the Court of the First Consul in 1 bad temper and 
missed his daughter. Her nurse, frightened out of her 
wits, stammered out that she did not know where she 
was. With his fierce black eyes aflame, her father un- 
buckled the belt of his court sword, and putting on in 
its place one which bore the most deadly lethal weapon 
in the world, a three-cornered rapier nearly three feet in 
fength, as sharp at the point as a cambric needle, he 
walked into the garden. There he saw his child sitting 
with his neighbor’s son, whose arms were about her. 
Perfectly innocent in thought and deed, she sprang up 
and threw herself between her lover and her father’s 
rapier. Al gentlemen wore swords then, and the young 
man had drawn his involuntarily. But what availed the 
defense of a youth against the best blade in the Light 
Division ? After two or three passes, in which the sword 
of the tall, powerful soldier curled viperishly around 
that of his antagonist with a quick disengage, he ran the 
boy through the heart, and shaking him heavily off his 
sword, the youth fell—dead. The girl had watched the 
duel @ la mort with a face as pale as the mountain-snows. 
She could not even scream. She looked on with dilated 
eyes and a face frozen in horror. As her father turned 
to speak, she screamed: ‘‘Do not touch me, you will 
kill me as you did Hubert !” and fell as if she, too, were 
dead. She never spoke her father’s name again, and 
when the Summer flowers faded and died, she died too. 

When the father discovered that his anger had cost two 
lives ; that the youn. man had loved his daughter with 
all the fire of his passionate race, but with a sentiment of 
the highest honor, and that she was as innocent of wrong 
as a flower (and all this he learned from the few letters 
of her lover’s that were innocently hidden in the girl’s 
prayer-book), his face grew paler, and his manner was 
gentler to ali about him. His troopers who, of course, 
heard the tale, soon noted the change in their fierce old 
commander, but, with a delicacy that belongs to the true 
soldier of France, respected the father’s grief. There 
had been a clump of Louis Quinze roses growing by the 
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bench where the lovers were sitting when the general 
found them. This rose is beautifully shaped, and of a 
pale- pink color, deepening to almost red at its heart. 
These rose branches were red with the youth's blood, and 
the girl’s father ordered them to be cut completely away. 
The next Spring green shoots grew from the roots again, 
and one day his old gardener said : ‘‘ Monsieur, will you 
come into the garden? There is a miracle to be seen.” 

The general went. He had not been near the spot 
since the day when he saw the eyes he loved, once so 
soft and happy, look upon him with awful horror—a 
look that would haunt him for ever more. Truly it 
seemed a miracle had been wrought. One splendid 
stem had grown up, and on it was a bud, half opened. 
It was not pale pink, as the parent had been, but of a 
splendid cardinal velvety-red—a royal rose, full of grace 
and passionate beauty. The man who had never flinched 
at the charge of the wild Arab when he rode side by side 
with Kleber, and stood the shock of ten of the Hungarian 
and Polish lancers, put his hands to his eyes and wept 
like a boy; and the old gardener turned his face away 
that he might not see the other’s grief, while he softly 
whispered a prayer for the; sinless soul that had gone to 
God, the fairest flower that ever bloomed amid the roses 
and lilies of France. 

‘Shall I eut it down, my master ?” said the old man, 
softly, after a few minutes of silence. 

‘No; it is the flower of God, and let it grow.’ 

It grew and flourished, and this is the legend told me 
one soft afternoon in the sweetest tones in the world, of 
the lover’s gift because it sprang from a lover's heart's 
life-blood, of the queen of roses, the royal Jacqueminot. 
L V.F. 


MURDERED IN THE DARK. 
AN ADVENTURE IN AFGHANISTAN. 


By Davip Ker. 


‘““Wuat do you think, Mr. Ker? that old fool of a 
christi (water-carrier) will have it that he heard cries 
close by here last night, as if some one were being mur- 
dered. Now, / sleep as lightly as an old man of seventy, 
and I heard nothing of it; and the chokidar (native 
watchman) says he didn’t either.” 

‘‘ Most likely not, for he was probably fast asleep him- 
self, as a native watchman generally is whenever he gets 
the chance. But it may be true, for all that, for I saw 
some cutthroat-looking fellows loafing about the bazaar 
(market) yesterday in goatskin cloaks, and every cloak 
had a good big knife under it.” 

The speakers are myself and Lieutenant W—, of the 
—th Native Bengal Infantry, who have just come forth 
into the refreshing coolness of early morning from our 
respective rooms in the ddék bungalow (wayside resthouse) 
at the little military outpost of Sibi, in Southern Afghan- 
istan. 

“The gentlemen in Robinson Crusoe’s uniform must 
have been Marris from the hills,” says the lieutenant, 
‘‘and they are a bad lot, sure enough—think no more of 
killing a man than of squelching a musquito. But I don't 
believe a word of it; that old donkey must just have 
dreamed it all. Ishall have to give him a hint to keep 
his mouth shut, and not go frightening Mrs. Ker with 
any of these death’s-head-and-cross-bone stories.” 

‘*She’s not very easily frightened, after all that we've 
been through lately,” answer I; “ but if there really has 
been any murdering going on, the sooner we go and find 
out about it the better.” 
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“T’m your man,” replies the officer, slinging his re- 
volver over his shoulders, and out we go, side by side. 

Barren hills in the background ; barren sands in-the 
foreground ; a bright, cloudless, burning sky above all; 
a few native hovels scattered over the flat; a few white, 
low-roofed dungalows (villas) perched among the heights 
beyond it ; several dry water-courses gaping like wounds 
in the cracked, thirsty earth ; in the distance the tiny, 
grass-thatched huts of the market, and the huge, gray, 
mud wall of the Afghan fort—-such was the scene that lay 
before us. 

“Tf any one were to get murdered,” says W—, 
savagely, “it would be almost a piece of luck in such a 
hole as this, where nothing ever happens at all ; but you 
may depend upon it that Sibi is far too dull to produce 
anything so picturesque as a real murder. Hollo!” 

““What’s the matter ?” ask I, startled by the grim 
gravity that suddenly falls like a cloud over his bright, 
careless face. 

W— points meaningly to a thick, black swarm of 
flies which are hovering over a clump of spiky thorn- 
bushes (the only vegetation that can exist in this hideous 
wilderness) a little way ahead of us. 

‘Do you see them ?” says the lieutenant, lowering his 
voice to an awe-stricken whisper. ‘‘ When they swarm 
as thick as that, you may be sure there’s blood some- 
where near. By Jove! suppose the old water - carrier 
should be right after, all! Come along, quick !” 

We quickened our pace to a run ; but the moment we 
passed the clump of bushes, and saw what it had con- 
cealed, we came to a dead halt, and stood looking at each 
other in silence, each seeing reflected in his comrade’s 
lace the horror that was painted on his own. 

In a small hollow before us lay a perfect lake of blood, 
which even the parched soil around it had not been able 
to drink up ; and weltering in this hideous pool were the 
hacked and mangled corpses of two Afghans. 

The grim spectacle pointed a strange and ghastly con- 
trast. On one side of us lay civilization, as represented 
by the smooth, solid track and well-built cars and loco- 
motives of the famous military railway which had been 
pushed across the great Beloochi Desert into Afghanistan 
at the rate of a mile and a half daily. On the other side 
lay barbarism, as represented by these two men who had 
been murdered in the dark. 

And now, far up against the clear, bright, merciless sky, 
a dark spot was seen moving slowly toward us, sweeping 
down, down, down, in ever-lessening circles. The vul- 
tures of the mountains had scented their prey, and were 
coming to the feast of death. 

Stifling our disgust with a strong effort, we bent over 
the dead. Frightfully disfigured though both victims 
were, we could still see plainly what magnificent men 
they must have been. One was fully six feet high, the 
other even.more ; and their firm muscles, sinewy limbs 
and boldly outlined features were those of men in the 
prime of strength and life—men upon whom the eye of a 
sculptor or a recruiting sergeant would have loved to 
rest. 

The more closely we looked at the bodies, the more 
plainly did we perceive how long and desperately the 
doomed men must have battled with their murderers, 
and how inexplicable it was that no sound of that terrific 
struggle should have reached our ears, close as we had 
been to the scene of conflict. 

One of the two had eleven wounds in him, and the 
other thirteen—all unmistakably the work of that huge 
broad-bladed knife which is the favorite weapon of the 
Marri hiilmen. The left arm of the taller man—which 
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had evidently been held up to protect his head — was 
hacked through muscle and bone in three different places, 
and the hand so nearly severed that nothing but the ten- 
dons of the wrist still attached it to the arm. His com- 
rade’s broad chest was laid right open by a fearful gash, 
and the throat literally ‘‘cut from ear.to ear,” the head 
hanging by a strip of skin. The fingers of the right 
hand, too, were half cut through, as if he had clutched 
and striven to wrench away one of the knives that were 
drinking his life-blood, and the crown of the head was 
cloven right down to the ears. 

“This is a horrible business !” said the lieutenant, 
turning away with a look of disgust. ‘‘I’d give a year’s 
pay to have known of it last night, for I’m afraid it’s a 
hopeless job to hunt for the murderers now; but I'll 
have a try at it, anyway.” 

And so he did ; but when I met him again in the even- 
ing, one glance at his downcast face told me that he had 
not been successful. 

“Tt’s just as I thought,” said he, gloomily. ‘‘ These 
two poor fellows were selling goats in the village market 
yesterday evening, and were seen to leave it in company 
with three or four of those rascally Marris from the 
hills.” 

‘«The fellows in goatskin cloaks whom I noticed there, 
no doubt,” put in I. 

‘““And now,” continued the lieutenant, clinching his 
teeth savagely, ‘‘we might as well look for last year’s 
snow as for these cutthroat rascals, who must be back 
among their own mountains by this time with their 
plunder. I hope it'll bring ‘em bad luck, anyhow, 
wherever they are !” 

This curse was fated to be speedily fulfilled, in a way 
little dreamed of by him who uttered it. The very next 
day, a scouting party of our Sepoys, while picking their 
way along a difficult and little-frequented pass among the 
hills to the north of us, came to the edge of a deep 
hollow, in which three men in the dress of Marri mount- 
aineers were lying dead, fearfully mangled. The Sepoys 
stood to their arms, expecting that it would be their turn 
to be attacked next ; but all was quiet, and there seemed 
to be neither sign nor sound of any enemy. 

Presently the keen-eyed ressaldar (native officer) de- 
tected a trail of blood upon the stones, following which, 
they found a fourth man lying in the shadow of a huge 
rock, whither he seemed {o have crawled for shelter from 
the merciless sun. He was still alive, but evidently 
bleeding to death from a fearful knife-wound in the side. 
He had just strength enough left to tell them that he and 
his comrades, having killed and robbed a couple of 
Afghan villagers two nights ago, had quarreled over their 
booty on the way home, and in the fight that ensued his 
three companions had been killed outright, and he him- 
self mortally wounded?! 5 

The soldiers searched the bodies, and it was then found 
that the plunder which had thus cost the lives of six men 
amounted to jive rupees ($2.50). This discovery sug- 
gested an unpleasant moral to me, who was carrying 
more than twenty times the amount in my belt at that 
moment ; but it also gave me a pretty exact idea of the 
value of human life in Afghanistan. 


Hare keeps the heart always at full tension. It gives 
rise to oppression of brain and senses. It confuses the 
whole man. It robs the stomach of nervous power, and, 
digestion being impaired, the failure of life begins at 
once. Those, therefore, who are born with this passion 
should give it up. 
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“‘INSTEAD OF BEARING HOME THE PRIZE IN TRIUMPH, THE BELLE OF THE BALL PASSED THE REST OF THE NIGHT AN 
IGNOMINIOUS PRISONER IN A ROOM OVERLOOKING THE STABLES.” 


SINGED WINGS. 
By Lucy BLake. 
A CERTAIN bath in the Black Forest, which may figure | the matter of toilet, prizes—consisting of a gold bracelet 


under the name of Lilienfeld, was quite beside itself at 
the prospect of much revelry by day and by night. An 
heir had been born to the throne of that vealm, and 
Lilienfeld had no mind to be behind her sister resorts in 
the expression of her patriotic joy. 

She had hung every available flag from ler roofs, 


windows and balconies; had wreathed her lamp-posts | 


with flowers and built two rather infirm triumphal arches, 
beneath which no one but the milk-women and donkey- 
boys were likely to make an entry. Furthermore, there 
were to be festivities during an entire week; a raft-race on 
the swift-flowing river, a Black Forest adaptation of pig- 
and-pole, and last, but not least, a grand costume ball at 
the Casino for ‘the quality.” 

To inspire the guests at this ball to supreme efforts in 
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and an agate-and-gold vase—were to be awarded by vote 
to the lady and gentleman wearing the most pleasing and 
effective costumes. 

A few days before this important event there arrived 
at Lilienfeld a peddler, but a peddler as superior to the 
ordinary type as champagne is to cider. He was a hand- 
some, graceful, dark-eyed fellow, speaking with ease all 
languages under the sun, and with manners fit for a 
drawing-room. 

Three jolly fellows, each with a red fez on his curly 
pate, carried this prince of peddler’s wares, in huge bun- 
dles. And such wares! Exquisite bizarre embroideries 
from Japan : laces, fine as spider’s traps; Oriental silks, 
Spanish jackets, heavily worked, with buttons like tin- 
kling bells. The veranda of the villa was like some 
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strange, brilliant garden with the glowing mass of 
colors. 

‘*What beautiful things to wear to the fancy ball !” 
rose to every feminine tongue, and bright eyes grew 
brighter at the contemplation of so much finery. 

‘“How lucky that the man happened to come just 
now !" the ladies exclaimed. 

‘‘Long-headed rascal! Knew perfectly well what he 
was about !” growled the men. 

When all this brave array had been duly inspecied and 
admired, and considerably reduced in bulk by the fair 
purchasers, the peddler-in-chief beckoned to one of his 
men to open one remaining packet, much smaller than 
the others. 

** Oh, I didn’t think such beautiful work existed out of 
Fairyland !” exclaimed pretty Alice Lennox, clasping her 
soft baby hands, and sighing from pure delight. 

This packet contained two shawls, in Turkish em- 
broidery, exactly alike, one of which the man unfolded 
with evident pride. 

‘‘ The ladies have not often seen finer work than this,” 
he said, confidently. 

It was truly a marvel of human patience and skill ; 
thickly embroidered with gold and silver thread and ex- 
quisitely tender-tinted silks, till the original fabric was 
searcely to be distinguished. 

‘Tt is an event when I sell a shawl like this,” the mer- 
chant continued, ‘All that gold and silverwork is done 
in the pure metal, and will last centuries. The price is, 
of course, very high, and few people care to give it. One 
went lately to add to the Wousseau of an Austrian arch- 
duchess, and I have had the honor of selling to more 
than one empress, almost the exact counterpart of these 
shawls. I keep these two more to show what the Turkish 
women can do than with a hope of selling them. And 
they are a great responsibility, I assure you.” 

‘‘Tmagine the charming effect of that shawl draped 
over my otherwise correct Turkish costume for the ball !” 
said Alice Lennox, stroking the beautiful fabric with a 
loving, covetous touch. 

By a rare good luck Alice chanced to have with her at 
Lilienfeld a complete Turkish costume of a lady of the 
better class, brought her from Constantinople by a well- 
to-do uncle. She had been in raptures over this costume 
till she saw the wonderful shawl, but now the regret that 
she had not such a garment to complete the glory of her 
attire made her see faults in her uncle’s gift which she 
had not’suspected before. So foolish and whimsical can 
an eighteen - year-old head become when its yanity is 
aflame. 

“Oh, if I were only rich!” she murmured, half aloud; 
*“T would buy that shawl, and then I could not fail to 
win the bracelet. I would outshine every one in the 
room, and ”—- witha blush —‘‘ Paul could not help being 
pleased, though he is so stiff and silly about the whole 
affair now.” 

‘The young lady seems to have fallen in love with the 
shawl. I must congratulate her on her good taste,” said 
the vender of vanities, with a smile. 

But le did not urge Alice to buy it. His practiced 
eye knew that in the simply dressed girl, showing in 
manner and appearance what she was, the plainly 
brought up daughter of a man of small means, he could 
not expect a purchaser. 

Alice Lennox was unusually pretty and attractive, and 
with the sweetest of bird-like voices had sung her way to 
the heart of Paul Marshall, the son of a rich man of 
letters in London. Paul had not asked Alice to marry 
him yet, but she knew full well that he loved her, and 
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that she would hear the story of his love before the 
Summer was over. He was staying with his mother at 
Lilienfeld, but a slight indisposition of Mrs. Marshall's 
had taken them to another resort for a fortnight, an ab- 
sence which would oblige Paul to miss the ball. This 
was a very bitter drop in Alice’s cup, but it was partly 
tempered by the thought that her lover did not seem al- 
together to approve of the approaching revel. He had 
insinuated that it was not nice to compete for a prize at 
a public entertainment of the kind, and Mrs. Marshall, of 
whom Alice stood in considerable awe, had declared that 
the whole affair was vulgar in the extreme. Alice had 
said nothing in defense of the entertainment which 
caused her much inward joy, but allowed herself to be 
influenced not a whit against going, and decided that she 
could amuse herself very well for one evening without 
Paul. He would forget all his silly notions in his pride 
in seeing her possessed of the prize bracelet. 

Paul Marshall would be a brilliant match for Alice, 
one of six portionless sisters, and her intimate friends, 
who knew the state of affairs, privately envied her her 
prospects. 

The day after this most elegant of peddlers departed 
with his men and his seductive wares, Alice flew into 
her cousin, Miss Hoddeyr’s room, exclaiming : 

“Only think of it, Carry, Mrs. Travers bought one of 
those marvelous shawls. How shockingly unfairly tle 
good things of this world are distributed! She, a malave 
imaginaire, who never goes anywhere, having such beau- 
tiful clothes. But she has more money than she can 
spend, they say.” 

“And nothing else—neither health nor kindred. Don't 
grudge the poor thing the only blessing she has,” said 
Miss Hodder. ; 

“Why does she not adopt some fascinating person— 
like me, if she is lonesome ?” said Alice, with a saucy 
pout. 

“‘Mrs. Travers is far too wise to take up with sueli a 
feather-brained minx,” replied Miss Hodder. 

The day of the ball Mrs. Travers drove over from the 
Villa Elvira to call on Miss Hodder. To Alice’s intense 
interest, she wore loosely about her shoulders the Turk- 
ish shawl which had awakened the demon of envy in the 
young girl’s breast. 

“Such a warm day, too! I believe she only wears it to 
irritate me,” said Alice to herself ; a most unjust and un- 
charitable idea, for the old lady was perfectly ignorant of 
all the heart-burnings her shawl had cansed. 

She divested herself of her gorgeous wrap, as she sat 
down in the faueui/, pushed forward by Miss Hodder. 

With unwonted alacrity, Alice sprang from her seat 


} and took the embroidered marvel from Mrs. Travers’s 


lap, where it must tire her, and laid it upon a chair half 
hidden by a screen. 

‘* How beautiful it is !’ Alice exclaimed, as she took it. 
She was not sufficiently intimate with Mrs. Travers to 
discuss the particulars of her toilet, unless that lady 
seemed disposed for that topic of conversation herself, 
and she was evidently not in the mood to talk about the 
Turkish shawl. 

Mrs. Travers made a long visit, taking interest in Alice’s 
chatter about the ball, but exclaiming ageinst the idea of 
being present herself at it. She had not attended any 
evening entertainment for years, and it would need to be 
something of extraordinary merit that could entice her 
out now. 

When their guest had taken her departure, Miss Hod- 
der exclaimed : . 

‘ See, Alice! Mrs. Travers has forgotten her shawl! 
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We must send it back at once. I don’t like the responsi- 
bility of guarding such a treasure over night.” 

Alice burst into a merry peal of laughter. 

‘“‘No, Carry; we will not send it back to-night.” And 
she laughed again, to the great mystification of her 
cousin. ‘‘ How brilliantly my little plot has succeeded !” 

“What plot, child ? What do you mean ?” 

‘““When I relieved Mrs. Travers of the weight of her 
shawl, this afternoon, I confess that I was thinking of 
something else besides the old lady’s comfort. She is a 
good old thing, but very forgetful and absent, and I 
reckoned upon this weakness standing me in good stead. 
I knew tbat if I took the shawl and put it out of sight, 
she would probably forget all about it, and I was right.” 

‘Well, and what have you gained by all this ?” 

“Tf Mrs. Travers does not send for the shawl by eight 
this evening, I am safe, and I mean to wear it to the 
ball.” 

“Alice, you are not in earnest! What a risk !” 

“Nonsense! Nothing venture, nothing have. I shall 
not hart the shawl, and Mrs. Travers will never be a whit 
the wiser. She knows nobody here but us, and who is to 
tell her ? It is simply wicked that such a beautiful piece 
of work should not be displayed in public, and who will 
ever see it in Mrs. Travers’s possession ?” 

Miss Hodder was not the best of mentors for Alice. 
She was weak and easily influenced, and the young girl 
carried her point in matters great and small, with very 

little resistance. : 

' “Now, dear,” Alice coneluded her observations with, 
“don’t be a stiff, fidgety old poker, but help me in 
what will be a bit of fun, and not the least harm.” 

Miss Hodder gave in meekly, as usual, and, when the 
important hour arrived, devoted all her energies to drap- 
ing the costly shawl across Alice’s silken skirts. The 
young girl was unquestionably bewitching*in her coquet- 
tish, vastly becoming dress, The tender, harmonious 
colors ; the soft, shining silk ; the vail-like, prism-tinted 
spray; the magnificent gold and silver embroideries 


upon the borrowed shawl, and last, but not least, the | 


girl's superb young beanty, made a wision of loveliness 
not soon forgotten, 

“Friulein Alice will wear the bracelet home _ to- 
night !’ exclaimed Tina, the enthusiastic chambermaid, 
as the flower-faced English girl, in her brilliant Oriental 
bravery, descended the stairs. 

The admiration begun in the Villa Berta, where Miss 
Hodder and her cousin lodged, followed Alice into the 
ballroom ; nor could the child be unconscious, if she 
would, of the effect her appearance created. 
that she pleased, made her look all the lovelier, and no 
heart in all that gay assembly beat higher with delight 
and pride than Alice Lennox’s. <A thousand pities that 
Paul was not there to see her triumph. And for his own 
sake she missed her handsome cavalier, so attentive and 
tender. 

If Alice had had eyes or ears for anything but her own 
conquests and amusement, she would have noticed, as the 
revelry reached its height, strong evidences of excitement 
among a knot of gentlemen near the door. In and out 
of the shadow, like an uneasy ghost, appeared the face of 
no other a personage than the vender of embroideries 
lately at Lilienfeld. The suave smile on his handsome 
countenance had been replaced by an eager, anxious 
look, and his eyes, and those of many another standing 
at the door, followed Alice’s movements with an intens- 
ity of interest quite enigmatical to a #orsual observer. 

“In the name of justice and common sense,” said, ex- 
citedly, a young officer who had danced the last waltz but 
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one with Miss Lennox, ‘let a messenger be sent to the 
Villa Elvira to inquire into this unpleasant matter. Mrs. 
Travers might easily have lent her shawl to be worn at 
the dance. This will be, I feel convinced, the explana- 
tion of what you fellows seem willing to believe a dis- 
graceful mystery, and would prevent a most painful 
scene.” 

The embroidery merchant seemed satisfied with this 
suggestion, and a temporary calm descended upon the 
troubled spirits at the door. 

Alice, dancing with the grace of a young goddess,.and 
lavishing her sunniest smiles upon her host of adorers, 
was little conscious of an impending storm. 

The messenger returned from the Villa Elvira. No, 
Madame Travers had not lent her Turkish shawl to be 
worn at the dance, and was greatly annoyed at being dis- 
turbed so late to answer so silly a question. Mrs. Travers 
had forgotten that she had worn the shawl on a visit to 
Miss Hodder, and was consequently oblivious to the fact 
of having left it behind her. In her long life she had 
had very much costly and beautiful raiment, and this 
recent acquisition had impressed her marvelously little, 
Alice would have thought. 

‘“‘Then there is no longer reason to hesitate,” said the 
excited peddler, when the messenger had told his brief 
story. ‘*My second shawl has been stolen. This one 
worn by the young English lady is not the one I sold to 
Madame Travers, therefore it must ba the stolen one. I 
have a right to demand from the young lady an expla- 
nation of how this shawl came into her possession. I 
accuse her of nothing, ‘gentlemen. Her unbounded, 
covetous admiration of the shawl when I exhibited it 
here four days ago ; a bribe given to one of my men who 
has disappeared ; faith in my not returning to Lilienfeld 
once er route for Norway—all this might make a plausible 
story against the young lady; but, as I said before, gen- 
tlemen, I accuse her of nothing, yet.” 

‘You had better be careful how you set such a seandal 
on foot without provocation,” muttered more than one 
voice. 

“Ne, gentlemen, not without provocation would I 
take such a step. I had a lucky presentiment that possi- 
bly my stolen property might come to light at this ball— 
I was on the way to Norway, you know—and behold my 
convictions were right. I have ascertained, from good 
authority, that the young lady in question is not in cir- 
cumstances to buy the shawl. It may have been a gift. 
We shall see.” 

‘“A\ very graceful compliment, Mr. Howard,” Alice was 
saying, with her gayest laugh. ‘‘ To how many girls have 
you said the same thing this evening ?” when an un- 
known mau approached her, and requested her presence, 
on a matter of importance, in the private office of the 
hotel. 

‘‘T may ask my cousin to accompany me, may I not ?” 
Alice asked, a little frightened—-she knew not why. 

Five minutes later, the little Turkish maiden and plain 
little Miss Hodder presented themselves, with suppressed 
timidity, at the room indicated. 

‘‘ What can these people want of us ?” said Alice, in an 
undertone to her cousin, as her astonished gaze rested 
upon the proprietor of the Villa Berta, two of her recent 
partners in the ballroom, the head waiter, the peddler of 
the beautiful foreign wares, and—horror of horrors !—a 
policeman ! 

‘* Why, has that lace and embroidery seller turned up 
again ? He said he was going to Norway. I feel quite 
creepy and frightened. How I wish Paul was here!’ 

‘* Will Miss Lennox please inform Monsieur Gaspard 
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Leonardi, vender of laces and embroideries, how sho | question ?” retorted Alice, with mistaken bravado, as 
came in possession of the Turkish shawl she wears this | soon as she could control her voice. 
evening ?” began the landlord, in inquisitorial tones, “Monsieur Leonardi has been robbed of such a shawl, 


A PLEASANT RUSSIAN HOME. 


Alice flushed crimson, and little Miss Hodder looked | and he considers he has full right to make inquiries con- 
as if she longed for the earth to open and swallow | cerning the one Miss Lennox wears. I repeat my ques- 
her up. tion : How came Miss Lennox in possession of the shawl 

‘“‘What right has Monsieur Leonardi to ask such a | she wears ?” Z3 
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GEV'VTING A BAD SCARE. 


“Tell every word of the truth, Alice, I implore you! 
This affair is getting most serious !” said the now fear- 
ful Miss Hodder. 

“This shawl belongs to Mrs. Travers, at the Villa 
Elvira,” said Alice, shortly. 

‘*Your story, Miss Lennox, and that of a messenger re- 
cently dispatched to Madame Travers, unfortunately do 
not agree. Madame Travers declares that she neither 
lent nor gave her shawl] to any one to wear to this ball.” 

‘Nor did she,” interrupted the almost hysterical Miss 
Hodder. ‘‘My cousin Alice borrowed it without her 
leave. I beseech you to believe me. What I say is the 
honest truth !” 

And poor Miss Hodder clasped her hands in silent 
prayer, as she noted the skeptical look on most of the 
faces about her. 

‘*T demand further investigation of this matter,” said 
Leonardi, sternly. 

‘You shall have it, sir. In the meantime it is my 
painful duty ” beckoning to the policeman. 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, you surely do not mean to arrest 
my cousin ?” almost shrieked Miss Hodder. 

‘*T will not go to prison for a little bit of deceit !” cried 
Alice, the tears springing to her dilated eyes. 

“Not to prison, of course not, my dear young lady; 
but in the name of justice and the law, this man must 
make sure of your presence by—ahem !—escorting you to 
a room I shall indicate, and—only temporarily, of course 
—ahem !”’ turning the key. 

“‘T may be a companion of the child’s misery, what- 
ever fate awaits her; please say that I may!” pleaded 
Miss Hodder. 

“Tf the old one wishes to be locked up, too, I have no 
objection,” said the representative of the law, in tones 
not intended to reach Miss Hodder’s ears. 

“Oh, thank you—thank you !” cried the poor lady, too 
frightened to be sensitive to ungallantry of speech. 

It was too late to disturb Mrs. Travers again till morn- 
ing, and thus, instead of bearing home the prize in 
triumph, the belle of the ball passed the rest of the 
night an ignominious prisoner in a room overlooking the 
stables. It would be hard to say which of the prisoners 
was in the deeper despair, Miss Hodder or poor Alice. 

‘Paul will be so shocked and angry, I doubt if he will 
ever have another word to say tome. Oh, why did I go 
to that hateful ball ?” wailed Alice. 

‘‘Tt’s all my fault,” Miss Hodder sobbed; “I ought 
to have forbidden your wearing that shawl. I’m as weak 
as water—only fit to knit socks for the idiot asylum, as I 
used in those dull days two years ago. What will your 


father say ?” 
* * * * * 


This episode of the shawl was a dainty morsel for the 
gossips of Lilienfeld for many a long day. Many people 
vefused to believe the truth of the story, and declared 
that Mrs. Travers had consented to its fabrication only 
out of charity to Alice, to save her from the vengeance 
of the peddler. 

“Why didn't you ask me for the shawl to wear that 
night, child? I’m not an ogre, and I would have lent it 
so willingly ; and what dreary suffering would have been 
averted !” was all kind old Mrs. Travers said in censure. 

This affair caused Paul Marshall keen mortification ; for 
one day he wavered as to the course he should pursue in 
regard to Alice. But love was stronger than prudence. 

‘“Why should I blame her for a bit of girlish vanity 
and folly ?” he said to himself, and that very afternoon, 
down by the waterfall, asked Alice to be his wife. 

Mrs. Marshall never quite forgave her daughter-in-law 


the disgrace of this escapade. Her displeasure, how- 
ever, did not plant many thorns in the path of the young 
couple, as, shortly after the wedding, they went to India. 


GETTING A BAD SCARE. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE HIMALAYAS, 
By Davin Ker, 


“*T wean to get rid of these people to-morrow.” 

**So much the better, if you can; but how on earth 
will you do it ?” 

The time was sunrise on a glorious Spring morning in 
Northern India; the speakers were myself and a smart 
young lieutenant of native infantry, up in ‘‘the Hills,” 
on leave ; the place was the veranda of the one hotel] ina 
tiny mountain village nearly 7,000 feet up the southern 
slope of the Himalayas ? 

We were then discussing the latest arrivals at our 
hotel—viz., a British tourist and his wife, who were going 
round the world with excursion tickets. Both were ad- 
mirable specimens of those fussy, conceited, irritable 
people who make themselves a public nuisance wherever 
they go. Always insisting upon having the best of every- 
thing, and grumbling even when they got it, they had 
already (though they had only arrived the evening before) 
earned the hatred of the entire hotel, from the bare- 
limbed Puharri water-carrier to the good-natured Irish 
landlord himself. 

These were the ‘‘ people” of whom Lieutenant A— 
proposed to get rid; and I need not say that I was very” 
glad to hear it, though somewhat puzzled to tell howat 
was to be done. 

“Leave that to me,” said A——. ‘‘I’ll only ask you 
and Mrs. Ker to promise me one thing, and that is, tliat 
whatever you may see or hear at dinner this evening, you 
won’t show any surprise ; and then I think I can promise 
you as fine a bit of comedy as you ever saw at the Opéra 
Comique.” 

We readily gave the required pledge, and came in to 
dinner at six that evening with greatly heightened expeet- 
ations, bringing in onr train a young English commis- 
sioner of public education whom we had asked to dite 
with us. 

By a knowing look exchanged between him and A—, 
as we sat down, I guessed at once that, even in the few 
minutes which had passed before the meal was served, 
the lieutenant had found time to enlist him in the 
plot. 

The moment we were all seated, A addressed him- 
self with special politeness to the fat, red-faced tourist 
who sat just opposite to him. 

‘* Well, Mr. B——, I hope you’ve been successful in 
your search for a house ?” 

“Yes; I think I’ve done the trick this time,” said the 
other, with a loud, coarse laugh that told more of his real 
character than the most elaborate description could have 
done. ‘I’ve got just the very h’article that I wanted—a 
nice little cottage in a h’airy situation, and exactly the 
right size. I’m a-goin’ to ’ave another look at it to-mor- 
row—for it’s just as well to look twice at a thing before 
you pays for it—and if I don’t find nothing wrong, I'll 
take it for the season, and pay the first week in h'ad- 
vance.” 

So saying, Mr. B threw himself back in his chair 
with the self-satisfied air of a man who knew that be 
could pay his way wherever he went, and had no objec- 
tion to let others know it, too. 
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“And where is this cottage of yours situated, if I may | to-morrow. 


ask ?” 

“Just at the foot of that ridge that they call ‘The 
Camel’s Back.’ ” 

‘*‘Ah, indeed ! said A——, in a tono of intense sig- 
nificance. ‘‘ Well, Mr. B——, you're certainly a brave 
man.” ? 

‘What do you mean ?” asked B , looking somewhat 
disturbed ; ‘‘is there anything wrong with the place ?” 

“Well, no—at least nothing worth talking about ; only 
it was just there, if I remember right, that a huge rock 
fell from the ridge last month slap through the roof of 
one of the Summer cottages, smashing it all to pieces. 
Isn’t that so, Mr. Moriarty ?” 

‘«Thrue for yer honor,” replied our Irish landlord, who 
had just entered the room, and saw at a glance what was 
going on. ‘‘ By the same token, a photographer kem next 
mornin’ and axed l’ave to make a picter o’ the rock, sayin’ 
it looked illigant sitting there in the middle o’ the draw- 
ing-room!” (A fact). 

“Nothing to what happened to a friend of mine just 
the other day,” said the commissioner. ‘‘ He had a cot- 
tage at the foot of The Camel’s Back, and one evening, 
when he came home from a day’s shooting, he found he 
had no home to come to, for-his cottage and the ground 
it stood on had been carried over the precipice by a land- 
slide !” 

Mrs. B began to turn pale, and shot a terrified 
glance at her husband. 

“Just like my adventure the other night,” put in a tall, 
gaunt district judge, on my left. ‘‘I was riding home 
through that big storm last week, when all at once my 
horse started and reared, and just then a flash of light- 
nin~ showed me that the path had been carried away 
rigat in front of me, and that I was just going to ride 
slap down a precipice !” 

“What jolly fun!” cried the commissioner, laughing 
heartily ; ‘‘ but fancy a horse starting at such an every- 
day thing as that !” 

“Are such accidents common here, then ?” faltered the 
tourist. 

‘Oh, dear, yes—commonest thing possible !” said our 
friend, gayly. ‘‘ By-the-by, A , have you managed to 
shoot that tiger that prowls round the hotel at night ?” 

“No, confound him! He peeped in at my window 
again last night, but he was off before I could get at my 
rifle.” 

“Good Heaven, sir!’cried the fat man, whose great 
red face had grown perfectly livid ; ‘‘ do you mean to tell 
me that tigers are allowed to prowl round hotels, and 
look in at windows, in a British possession ? It’s shame- 
ful ! it’s monstrous !. The Government ought to take it 
up—it ought, pon my soul !” 

“T’m afraid the tigers in these parts don’t pay much 
attention to a Government proclamation,” said the lieu- 
tenant, gravely ; ‘‘ but that’s not so bad as finding a thun- 
dering long snake coiled up under your pillow, as I did 
this morning.” 

‘* Was the snake a venomous one ?” gasped the tourist, 
in a voice scarcely human. 

“To be sure it was ! replied the lieutenant, in the 
cheery tone of a man telling some specially good news ; 
‘“it was a cqbra-di-capello, the deadliest kind of snake in 
tho whole world. There are Jots of them about here, 
you know !” : 

“Oh, this is 00 much! I can't stand any more of it!” 
groaned the victim, shivering as if in a fit of agne. ‘‘ None 
of your ‘Summer cottages’ for me. This ain’t no place 
for a decent Englishman. I’ll be off out of this first thing 
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Can any of you gentlemen recommend me a 
good hotel anywhere down on the plain yonder ?” 

The lieutenant, inwardly chuckling at his success, sug- 
gested the Columbia Hotel, at Dehra Dhoon, about fifteen 
miles off ; and Mr. B wrote it down with a tremulous 
hand, after which his face assumed the first pale gleam of 
comfort that it had worn for more than an hour. But 
just at that very moment (by a coincidence so astounding, 
that had I not actually witnessed it myself I would cer- 
tainly not have believed it) a slight bustle was heard out- 
side, and in came a tall, fine-looking man with one arm 
in a sling. 

“Tm sorry to disturb you by coming in so late,” said 
he, bowing politely; ‘‘but the horse I had on the road 
was a skittish beast, and a little more than I could man- 
age with one hand.” 

‘“You do seem to have been in the wars, sir, sure 
enough,” said the tourist, with an offensive jocularity, 
which he probably mistook for wit. ‘Did you have a 
tumble ?” , 

‘No, it was a bile; and I’ve had to have it cut out, 
for fear of hydrophobia. You see, the landlord of the 
Columbia Hotel, at Dehra Dhoon” (the English couple 
pricked up their ears) ‘‘has four very savage dogs ”’ (visi- 
ble sensation on the part of both husband and wife), 
“‘and one of them bit me as I was stooping to pat it. Tt 
turned out to be mad, and I believe all the others are 
going mad, too,” : 

A faint shriek broke from the lady, while her husband 
sprang up with a gesture that would have made his for- 
tune had he been playing Hamlet in the ghost scene, and 
raising his clinched hands wildly toward the ceiling, 
yelled, in heart-rending tones : 

‘‘Where the deuce are we to go, then ?” 

But at this point my overtasked self-control gave way 
altogether, and, rushing out on to the veranda, I laughed 


convulsively till I was fairly exhausted. 


This last shock, however, settled the business once for 
all. When we assembled for breakfast next morning thé 
English couple were gone. 


et 
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DULUTH AND ENVIRONS. 
By Writi1AM HH. BaLiovu. 


A soup wall of granite rises 1,000 feet in the rear of the 
Zenith City, so high that almost the entire western shore- 
line of Lake Superior reveals itself to the observer on the 
apex. At its feet the flourishing city divides, and against 
its sides little houses cling to jutting rocks like an Alpine 
village under the frowning Matterhorn. The St. Lotis 
River sweeps down into the harbor from the southwest 
with great curves, bearing innumerable flecks of foam from 
the distant Dai‘es. In front, Minnesota Point, in reality 
an island, stretches away, like a carpet, to the borders of 
Wisconsin. There are little towns all along the shore-lino 
beyond, and up the margin of the river. To the north- 
east lies the main body of the city, and down the pre- 
cipitous bluffs which beat back the waves and blenl 
finally in the distant horizon, little cascades of exquisita 
beauty roll into the surf. The great Vermilion Iron 
Range lies to the north, and its rival, the Gogebie Tton 
Range, to the east. Westward, the grain and grazing 
fields stretch for over a thousand miles, tributary to its 
elevators and shipping. Nature smiled upon Duluth’s 
harbor, which is inclosed in form of a beautiful bey, 
protected by the narrow Minnesota Point. Thus én- 
vironed, founded upon the rocks, is Duluth, the only 
actual rival of Chicago in the Northwest. The products 
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VIEW OF DULUTH, NORTH SECTION. 


af the Northwest now pass through its gates, far to the 
aorth of Chicago, on their way to the ocean, but till re- 
cently the city afforded very little of the needed supplies 
to the region tributary. While as a shipping port it rivals 
Chicago, in other respects its territory is quite depend- 
ent on that city, directly or indirectly, for supplies. 
There are some points of resemblance between Chicago 
and Duluth. Both have direct communication with the 


seacoast by vessel. Each is a large shipper of grain. 
Both have big shipping, dockage, and good harbors, 
Duluth’s harbor being infinitely superior. While Duluth 
is not yet a railroad centre, like Chicago, it is destined 
to become one, and is already an important terminus. 
Both have elevators, warehouse and stockyard facilities, in 
which respect the little city will in time be as well equip- 
ped as the big one. Both are celebrated Summer resorts, 
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and both are distinguished by their championships in 
respective baseball leagues. - 

It is true that the population of Duluth is but 26,000, 
but six years ago it had only 3,000. The pleuro-pneumonia 
scare turned to the advantage of Duluth, and is driving 
to it the cattle trade. The Territorial rangers are hasten- 
ing to Duluth with their herds for shipment. They are 
rapidly becoming convinced that their herds contract 
disease at Chicago by association with cattle from Texas. 
This means that Dakota, 

Montana, Wyoming and por- : -— 

tions of Colorado will look 

to Duluth as the established 
shipping point. This fact is 
made manifest by the recent 
move of Mr. Philip D. Ar- 
mour, of Chicago, to con- 
struct large yards and 
slaughter-houses at Duluth. 

The old settler, who seat- 
ed himself on a bald globe 
of rock overlooking the city, 
chewed his quid contemplat- 
ively. Isat behind him and 
gazed at the vast roll of blue 
water, which faded at last 
on the horizon’s rim. I de- 
sired only to measure how 
far I could see beyond the 
curve of the earth, and catch 
the topsail of the furtherest 
craft, while he only cared to 
expectorate a little over his 
last mark. 

‘* Superior, over there,’’ he 
observed, ‘‘had the start of 
us, and was the original set- 
tlement in these parts. Min- 
nesota was once a part of 
Wisconsin, and the St. Louis 
River was, strangely enough, 
selected as the dividing line 
of the two future.great 
States. This division left 
the City of Superior in the 


THE GREAT COLBY MINE, 


eXtreme northwest corner of Wisconsin. This city had 

been laid out as the metropolis of the Northwest and 
the head of navigation. It had 3,000 inhabitants when 
the States’ line was established. Naturally, Minnesota 
wanted to have something to say on the metropolis 
question, and to control the upper lakes’ navigation. 
Whoever established the boundary line had a keen sense 
of the futurity of all things except Superior City. Had 
Brulé River been made the boundary line, that city 
would have been in Minne- 
sota, and Duluth would 
never have been born. But 
no! Wisconsin selfishly pro- 
posed to keep that city, and, 
if possible, prevent any su- 
premacy of Minnesota on the 
lakes. The result has been 
disastrous to Superior City, 
Wisconsin’s former pride. 
Minnesota, once formed, 
required the railroad com- 
pany traversing her t erri- 
tory tc terminate on her 
soil. This company, now 
the St. Paul and Duluth, 
was very much annoyed and 
mystified as to where a ter- 
minus could be located. On 
examination it discovered a 
hamlet called Duluth, found- 
ed in 1856-57 by severai far- 
seeing men. Duluth’s his- 
tory, when discovered by 
the railroad company, was 
simple enough. It had a 
steam sawmill and a black- 
smith shop in 1856. Two 
years later the United 
States Land Office was lo- 
cated here. It was not until 
1869 that Duluth had 100 
population. The arrival of 
the railroad in 1870 increased 
her importance, so that at 
the end of 1873 she had 5,000 
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people, but at the end of 1874 only 1,300 people. Where 
can you find a collapse like that ? And all the time those 
Superior people over there were snickering. 

“What did it? 

“Why the great panic, of course. Superior got so 
much of it finally, that she has never smiled since. 

‘ Heard of Philadelphia, haven’t ye ?—that place where 
the women all dress in black and the men never smile ? 
Well, that’s Superior now. We outgrew her, and then 
Ashland stepped in and became the metropolis of the 
new Wisconsin. 

‘‘ Business didn’t revive here until 1878, when we ran 
up to 2,200 population ; in 1880, 3,470 people ; 1881, 
over 4,000 people came in because of the approach of 
more railroads, and jammed up our census to 7,800. 
That's the year when Superior ceased to smile, and hung 
erape ou her door. 

‘eOur population increased as follows : 


BOF: Sad. sheic sitjediagge sn SoA Tatoo han bps fe cele 12,00) 
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VBC cciecsneoks RaW bre aas ces patch aes 22,000 
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“Superior is like my cud,” continued the old settler, 
reflectively. ‘‘The more you chew it the dryer it gets. 
It may seem strange, but St. Paul, which is doomed to 
rank below Duluth some day, was most prominent in 
pushing both Superior and Duluth as an investment. 
Many'a child has eaten the parent out of house and 
home. When the Minnesota Legislature required that 
the railroad should terminate on her territory, St. Panl 
men anxiously besought Superior to do something to get 
the road extended across the river. Superior people only 
smiled in her superior way, and, as ever, rested on oars 
with ® wormy demonstration that the natural advan- 
tages of that city would preclude any advance on the 
part of Duluth, Jay Cooke advanced the money to eom- 
plete the road, and it was taken to Duluth in spite of 
Nature’s barriers, which Superior insisted could never 
be overcome. 

‘A glance at Duluth’s harbor shows that no city was 
ever blessed with more natural advantages, and it is re- 
markable such things were ever supposed to exist in the 
region of Superior. Duluth’s harbor is protected by a 
natural barrier to the waves, Minnesota Point, and is big 
euough and deep enough for New York’s shipping. It is 
a city easy to defend, also, as on these heights batteries 
can be planted which will keep men-of-war five or six 
miles away. 

*‘T suppose you want to know something about the 
origin of Duluth. The head of Lake Superior was dis- 
covered over 200 years ago by Captain Greysolon Dulhut, 
the explorer of Minnesota, who rescued Hennepin from 
the Sioux. In 1679 he acted as arbiter between the As- 
siniboines and Dacotahs and adjusted their d Terences. 
Here was an important Indian assembly ground. You 
will generally find throughout the continent that wher- 
ever different tribes of Indians assembled for council or 
trade, there great cities haye sprung up and have been 
developed by the whites. 

“You will remember the celebrated speech of Proctor 
Knott, of Kentucky, in Congress, on Duluth, and which 
did more to make her future than any other incident. 
The occasion was the discussion of a Bill for the renewal 
of the St. Croix Land Grant. This grant would have 
luilt up Superior or Bayfield, or both, to our detriment, 
and we wanted the Bill killed. Our Congressman, the 


Minnesota delegation, St. Paul people and a ‘‘ lobby ” were 
fighting for its success. Only our people fought it. At 
this juncture Proctor Knott arose in Congress, under the 
misapprehension that he was desired by the lobby to kill 
the Bill, because, as he thought, it aided Duluth. His 
speech, perhaps the most amusing ever delivered in Con- 
gress, and one of the most confused on geography, did 
kill the Bill. It is claimed now that Colonel Pat Donan 
wrote the speech, but between two truthful gentlemen 
like Donan and Knott, each claiming the honor, the pub- 
lic must choose. Here is an extract from the speech: 


*“*T am assured that its (the Bill’s) suecess would materially 
enhance the pecuniary prosperity of some of the most valued 
friends I have on earth... . But, independent of personal con- 
siderations, [am susceptible to the intrinsic merits of this extra- 
ordinary measure, notwithstanding that my constituents would 
not be benefited by its passage one particle more than they 
would by a project to cultivate an orange grove in Greenland’s 
icy mountains. My mind has never been made up on the subject 
of transcontinental lines, but as regards the gigantic enterprise 
contemplated in this Bill I never entertained a shadow of a doubt. 
Years ago, when I first heard that there was somewhere in the 
vast ferra incognita, somewhere in the bleak regions of the great 
Northwest, a stream of water known to the nomadic inhabitants 
of the neighborhood as the St. Croix River, I became satisfied 
that the construction of a railroad from that raging torrent to 
some point in the civilized world was essential to the happiness 
and prosperity of the American people, if not absolutely indispen- 
sable to the perpetuity of republican institutions on this continent. 
... After learning from one honorable gentleman that the tract 
to be traversed is generally sandy, barren land, unfit for settle- 
ment, who will doubt for a moment that the Goshen of America is 
to be be found in the valleys and upon the pine-clad hills of St. 
Croix? Who will have the hardihood to rise in his sect on this 
floor and assert that, excepting the pine bushes, the entire region 
would net produce vegetation enough in ten years to fatten a 
grasshopper ? What will become of Philadelphia unless supplied 
with a connection to this garden spot? At what particular point 
on the noble St. Croix the road should be commenced I know 
not. It might bo at the spring, or down at the foot-log, or ap at 
the water-gate, or by the fish-dam—that point can easily be sct- 
tled; but where should the road terminate ? On that point I was 
in despair until I accidentally overheard some gentleman mention 
thename of Duluth. Duluth! The word fell upon my ear witha 
peculiar and indeseribable charm, like the gentle murmur of 4 
low fountain stealing forth in the midst of roses, Duluth! ’Twas 
the name for which my soul panted for years, as the hart pant- 
eth for the water-brook, Ihave been unablo to find the name on 
the map or get my friends to locate its whereabouts. This I 
know, that somewhere it existed, and that its discovery will con- 
stitute the crowning glory of this century. In this vicinity the 
Buffaloes and Piegans will cultivate their immense wheatfields, 
and here, you will observe, is destined to be the great beef market 
of the world. There, you will observe, are the buffaloes, directly 
between the Piegans and Duluth, and here, right on the road to 
Duluth, are the Creeks. Now, sir, when the buffaloes are suffl- 
ciently fat from grazing on these immense wheatflelds, you will 
seo it will be the easiest thing in the world for the Piegans to 
drive them on down, stay all night with their friends, the Creeks, 
and go into Duluth in the morning. Ithink every gentleman here 
will see that Duluth is destined to become the metropolis of the 
universe, and thus the road should be built at once. Hence it 
grieves my very soul that I cannot vote for the grant of lands pro- 
vided in this Bill. My constituents have no more interest in it 
than in culinary taste, for one thing, and for another, the lands are 
not mine to bestow. Iam but their trustee. Shall I betray my 
trust ? Never, sir! Rather perish Duluth!” 


Railway systems are the machinery of civilization that 
tame the wild and annihilate the unprofitable races. 
They are the indicators which point out the favored 
places of earth. Judged by them alone, Duluth has a 
great destiny and future which will be one of the muar- 
vels of the country. It has now a dozen lines centring 
there and on the way. By the time this article is pub- 
lished, it will have magnificent rail connections with the 
seacoast by several new rail routes. One of these, and 
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the most important, will be by the Michigan Central and 
New York Central Railways, connecting Duluth with 
New York. The Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western 
Railway will complete its branch from Watersmeet east 
to the Straits, to connect with the Michigan Central. 
The Canadian Pacific is building a direct line from the 
terminus of the Michigan Central at Mackinaw to Du- 
luth along the south shore of Lake Superior. There are 
two roads already connecting Ashland with Duluth—the 
Northern Pacific and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, | 
and Omaha. Some capitalists are building an independent | 
line to connect with these and the Michigan Central at | 
Mackinaw. Still another road, the Minneapolis, Sault 
Ste. Marie and Atlantic, has constructed a line through 
this country to connect Duluth, Ashland and Mackinaw. 
Here are six great railways which are to empty the vast 
products of the Northwest, stored at Duluth, into the 
Michigan Central at Mackinaw, thence into the New York | 
Central at Buffalo, thence into New York ; thus complet- 
ing the emancipation of the Northwest from Chicago, and 
thrusting the Zenith City into mushroom prominence. 
The Northern Pacific was the pioneer which provided 
an outlet for the entire belt of country extending from 
Lake Superior to the Pacitie Ocean. Jay Cooke fur- 
nished the money for its inception, and also for the other 
pioneer road from St. Paul, now known as the St. Paul 
and Duluth. The latter road connects the Mississippi 
with Lake navigation. The Manitoba country has its | 
outlet here and over the St. Panl, Minneapolis and Mani- 
toba Line. The Chicago and Northwestern enables the | 
Vanderbilts to enter here over their branch, the Chicago, | 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha, and puts Duluth in 
direct connection with the Black Hills country, Northern | 
Nebraska, and a large area of country toward the south- 
west. Mr. P. D. Armour, who glances amorously at 
Duluth and all its territory, is pushing the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul up through the Gogebie Iron Fange | 
to the Sunset City. 
Up to this time the Chicago Croesus has utilized the | 
St. Panl and Duluth for his connections. Even the Chi- 
cago and Rock Island, under the ambitious St. John, 
creeps in over this line from the termination of the Albert | 
Lea route at St. Paul. 
The Iron Range Railway, built by Charlemagne Tower, ; 
of Boston, is practically an extension of the St. Paul and 
Duluth, sixty miles north into the big Vermilion Iron 
Range. A line with a million-acre land-grant is being | 
built from Duluth to Winnipeg, which will penetrate a 
vast piuery and prairie country. Some ambitions people 
have commenced operations on a line called the Duluth | 
and Denver, which is certainly an ambitious project. 
There is, also, a Duluth and Crookston line, but as it has 
no label, the reader must solve the conundrum and search 
the next map for Crookston. Eastern capitalists have 
shaken their heads off when Duluth was mentioned, and | 
spoken of its Arctic position with cold shivers. How- 
ever, it is doing fairly, and those who will not invest 
there speedily will thaw out when it is too late. 
Duluth is in the centre of an iron country, and she 
will, doubtless, build big rolling-mills as an initiatory 
move toward future manufactories. The Vermilion 
Range produced 305,954 tons and the Gogebie Range 
709,405 tons of iron ore in 1886. These ranges lie equi- | 
distant from the city about sixty miles, and place in its 
hand the whole iron situation now solved by Eastern 
cities, 
A number of steamboat lines centre here. The Lake 
Superior Transit Company operates twelve big steamers | 
between Duluth and Buffalo, valned at one and a half 


' trucks, which are free to all roads and firms. 
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millions, The Lehigh Valley Railroad and Coal Com- 
pany runs six coal vessels. The Lake Superior Trans- 
portation Company operates four steamers between Chi- 
cago and Duluth. The Grand Trunk Railway operates a 
line of steamers which connect with it at Sarnia. Four 
steamers run to Collingwood, known as the line of that 
name. Besides these, are sailing - vessels aggregating 
200,000 tons, valued at $15,000,000. 

The water-frontage of Duluth is about twenty-five miles 
long, and part of its harbor is landlocked by Minnesota. 
and Rice's Points and the curve of the Bay of Superior. 
Rice’s Point averages 1,250 feet in width, and lies paral- 
lel with the other Point. Minnesota Point is 750 feet 
wide and about 7 miles long. The inclosed. harbor com- 
prises about 15 square miles, with an average depth of 16 
fest, and a sufficient depth at the docks for the uses of 
navigation. ‘The water-front between the two points has 
been improved by the Federation of Railways, in which 
each has equal rights. Every succeeding newcomer can 
acquire the use of the facilities in hand by contribut- 
ing the pro rata of expense. The water-front is laid out 
in form of a vast system of dockage with numerous slips, 
120 feet wide, 2,000 feet long, and having 18 feet of 
water. On the blocks between the slips are located ele- 
vators, warehouses and coal-yards. A space 65 feet wide 
is left in the centre of each block for railway and vehicle 
The ves- 
sels unload upon the cars, or directly in the buildings to 
which their freight is consigned. 

Here are going up flour-mills, elevators and ware- 
houses in constant succession. ‘Ten miles of new slips, 
costing one and a half millions, with corresponding dock- 
room and facilities, are in process of construction. ' In 
fact, it may be said that work of this kind will continue 
for years, as the necessities increase and the city grows. 
By the arrangement of the slips, freight of one class is 
loaded on vessels from one side while its cargo is being 
taken out on the other. Vessels arrive, are unloaded, 
loaded, and depart on the same day. 

Duluth’s elevator capacity is about 25,000,000 bushels, 
and is constantly increasing—already larger than that of 
Minneapolis. The elevators are generally huddled to- 


| gether, and give the city a splendid appearance from most 


points of view. More wheat is now shipped by water 


| from these than from any other American city, except 


New York. These shipments increased from less than 
1,500,000 bushels in 1880 to over 16,000,000 in 1886. 
The season of navigation averages seven months. The 
lake traffic here is more by steam than by sail, and the 
white wings may be said to be rapidly disappearing on 
It is not much of a lake craft now 
which does not register 2,300 tons. Many lines of steam- 
ships are engaged in the city’s freight and passenger 
trafic, which the railways can never secure as a mono- 
poly. Duluth is only five days from Buffalo by steamer, 
or only twice the time taken by passenger trains, and 
perhaps not so much as is consumed by freight trains. 
There are doubtless 15,000 square miles of standing 
pine tributary to Duluth, which cannot be exhansted for 
a half-century. The eut of thirty odd firms in St. Louis 
County is almost 200,000,000 feet annually, much of 
which is sent Mast by lake, and West by rail, to supply 
the emergencies of building on the adjoining vast prairie 
tract. Other woods of utility in the vicinity are cedars. 
spruce, firs, basswood, elms, maples, ash, aspens and 
A dozen big mills take care of the logs floated 
down the innumerable tributaries of the west shore of 
the lake and rafted to Duluth. The mills have a capa- 
city equal to the present cut, supply and demand. I 
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witnessed one transfer of 680,000,000 feet of standing 
pine. 

A. Booth & Sons, the fish monopolists of the lake, have 
erected a large fish- freezing establishment here which 
will doubtless handle and distribute 5,000 tons of fish 
annually. The Minnesota coast alone presents a fishing 
frontage of 150 miles. Here are brought all of the 
“catches ” from the Apostle Islands and the north shore 
fisheries by the new steamer Vernon, built by the 
Booths. 

One of the largest industries is the coal interest. This 
product is delivered here a little cheaper than at Chicago, 
and goes into all the northwest from this point. Manu- 
facturing coat is delivered here for $2.50 per ton, while 
the inhabitants get coal about as cheaply as those of New 


25 per cent. Its vessel and railway traffic is excessively 
large. The Government engineers are constantly improv- 
ing its harbor. It would seem that if any life is to Le re- 
vived in Buffalo and Detroit it would come from this 
quarter, as all of its Eastern trade must go through those 
ports. Duluth is fearfully awake to its business inter- 
ests, as Chicago puts it. It has well-managed daily 
newspapers, which realize and improve upon all oppor- 
tunities, These are the News, Tribune and Herald. 

There is a fine Chamber of Commerce building with a 
membership of 300, which ranks third in importance in 
the United States. There is, also, a Produce Exchange 
with about 100 members. Here will ultimately be cene 
tred the milling interests of the Northwest. 

There are a half-dozen banks with an aggregate capital 


York. Over 600,000 tons of coal are re- 
ceived and distributed annually. The 
vescels which engage in this traffic carry 
other products away. 

It stands to reason that in time Duluth 
will strike the death - blow to the Minne- 
apolis flour-mill industry and monopoly. 
Grain for shipment, which comes here at 
the rate of 20,000,000 bushels per annum, 
will naturally be supplemented by that 
amount to be converted into flour. The - 

St. Louis River has a colossal water-power. 
It amounts to 100,000 horse-power, avail- 
able for immediate use, while the entire 
power of St. Anthony’s Falls at Minneapolis is only 
15,000 horse. The descent of the St. Louis River is 500 
feet in twelve miles. A water-power company, with a 
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stock of over $600,000. Their clearances amounted in 
1886 to about $300,000,000, as already stated. 
Duluth is no one-season city. Its open season is a long 


capital of $1,000,000, has begun the construction of | one, and its Winters are far from severe, owing to the 


dams on the St. Louis, of which there are to be ten, 
varying from nine to twenty feet in height. These 
dams are to be the home of the future great flour-mills. 
‘One-half the wheat of the Northwest is now milled 
at Minneapolis. Duluth, at the head of navigation, to 
which wheat can be carried as cheaply, lying over 300 
miles nearer as an outlet to the East, must soon absorb 
all the mill interests. 

Measured by its banks alone, the clearings of Duluth 
amount to $300,000.000 annually, a sum nearly equat to 
one-half the annual bank clearings of Chicago, and to 
those of New York for fifteen days. Its elevator receipts 
amount to 20,000,000 bushels, with an annual increase of 


mountainous and forest barrier against north and west 
winds. Those who predicted the failure of the Canadian 
Tacific Railroad must read the marvelous report of its 
freight traffic with wonder and envy. The report shows 
that even the extreme Northwest, across the border, is a 
fertile field for the future harvester. 

To the Summer visitant the Dalles of the St. Louis 
River are the chief attraction in this vicinity. The river 
has cut a beautiful cafion, and the water rushes down 
between boulders of ponderous size, which defy the 
canoeist and the noble red man alike. The river fairly 
boils during its entire mad plunge. Occasionally, as in 
the instance of the Horse-shoe Curve, the waters are 
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CATARACT IN SLATE RIVER, A TRIBUTARY OF GOGEBIC LAKE. 
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almost as smooth as glass. Rustic bridges and lofty 
viaducts, built by the St. Paul and Duluth Railway, to- 
gether with the natural scenery along the riparian path- 
ways, make this a stretch of enchanting scenery, full of 
effects for the artistic eye. Within the limits of Duluth 
itself Chester Creek tumbles over miniature precipices, 
making little cascades that would excite the envy of a 
‘Central Park Commissioner. 

Game is abundant in the vicinity of Duluth. The 
principal hunting resort is Brulé River, in Wisconsin, 
not far away, and one of the best trout streams in the 
world. It abounds in beautiful scenery for 150 miles 
along its course. Game here, including bear, deer, lynx, 
moose, quail, grouse, etc., is exceedingly plentiful. This 
river is the divide between the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi and those of Lake Superior. Leading out from 
Duluth to the borders of Wisconsin, is Minnesota Point, 
a long, narrow, tree-clad stretch of sand, deposited by 
the waves. It stands as a natural breakwater between 
the harbor and the lake. If Duluth is wise, she will re- 
serve this for her public park, and not let manufactories 
destroy the beautiful approach to the harbor, and the 
exquisite view from the bluffs. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WINE-BIBBING. 


By CuHaArvLes Bacon, 


Tue use of wine has been the subject of countless 
fanatical diatribes and equally countless defenses. From 
the old Biblical days, when Noah, the first drunkard, 
waxed hot with wine, down to the present time, men 
have used and abused wine. In all probability, they will 
do so till the end of time. Like Noah, men in every age 
have used wine too freely, but the production of aleo- 
holie fever, followed by stupor, as the object of wine-bib- 
bing, was never common until the present era of culture 
and light. 

According to inscriptions, wine seems to have been 
considered a medicine among ancient peoples, though its 
stimulating and pleasing effects were known and appre- 
ciated. ‘‘ Wine that maketh glad the heart of man !” is 
the burden of the Psalmist’s grateful song to the Author 
of all things. The princes of fertile Egypt, in the days 
of the shepherd kings, considered wine an article of food, 
to be reckoned in the same category with flour, oil and 
other necessities of life. Few statements in the records of 
social life in ancient Athens indicate that wine-bibbing 
was a power for evil in their enlightencd civilization, 
though, according to tradition, the Spartans made their 
Helots drunk as a warning example to growing children. 

Many good Christians of our own day find the only ob- 
stacle to perfect trust and faith in the Great Teacher in 
the fact that, at the wedding at Cana, He miraculously 
turned water into wine. ‘‘ How could the Son of God,” 
they ask, ‘‘ be guilty of furnishing a debasing stimulant 
for a feast, and thereby lend the weight of His example 
to a destructive habit ?” 

However, if one bears in mind that the light wines 
comamonly used at Hebrew weddings were as harmless 
and almost as nutritious as milk, the objection is not 
over strong. 

The old Romans drank huge quantities of wine for 
purposes which seem odd enough to later generations. 
The Latin patricians were great eaters. The length and 
breadth of the known world was drawn upon for the rare 
edibles which agpeared at their cenacula, Amid beauti- 
ful statues, the Spoil of conquered Athens, sheltered by 
palaces designed by refugee inheritors of the genius of 
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Phidias and Praxiteles, in the dim light of torches which 
smoked and stunk of rancid oil, the Roman Senators of 
the Augustan age surfeited themselves with morsels torn 
from the sides of living fish and roasted pheasants stuffed 
with nauseating drugs. Appetite commonly failed long 
before the end of the feast, but the noble gormands 
knew a strategic method of compelling the stomach to do 
double duty. The wine-cup was passed round. Reclin- 
ing on soft dining - couches, host and guests emptied 
beaker after beaker and amphora after amphora, until, 
acting as an emetic, the sweet Falernian wine enabled 
them to relieve their overloaded stomachs by the veleanic 
process, and, after a sojourn in the hot bath, they were 
again ready to attack the feast. Nota pretty or romantic 
picture this of the rulers of the world, but faithful to 
historic truth. 

Even barbarous nations have intoxicants. The Kamt- 
schatkan distills a fiery and potent species of brandy from 
soured goat’s milk. The Fiji Islander induces a drunken 
ecstasy with an alcoholic drink obtained from the milk of 
the cocoanut. The South American savage obtains a 
nauseating drink from barley, and his near relation the 
Mexican mestizo, or half- breed, loves to drink himself 
into insensibility with pu/que. In Hindoostan, the na- 
tives distill a brain-maddening spirit from rice. The 
North American Indian is one of the few savages who 
have never invented a stimulant, though the kindness 
with which they take to the fusel-oil, vital-tearing whisky 
sold at frontier stations proves that their former total 
abstinence was due to ignorance alone. 

A century ago France and England were ruled by 
statesmen whose mental abilities were only equaled by 
their hereulean capacity for absorbing alcoholic drink. 
Lord Carteret, according to Carlyle, is known chiefly by 
‘occasional bursts of strong, rugged speech which came 
from him, and a good deal of wine taken into him.” 
Charles Townshend, who might have been famous but 
for the curse of untrustworthiness, is best known by the 
‘‘champagne speech,” which Horace Walpole has re- 
ported for the amusement of posterity. William Pitt, 
the first Earl of Chatham, whose masterly ‘genius, ina 
few short years, made England an empire, was wholly 
himself only when a sharp fit of gout had driven the 
fumes of port and claret from his brain. His famous son, 
who added new lustre to the name of William Pitt, in- 
dulged in a mad escapade after a dinner with Jenkinson, 
Earl of Liverpool, and Dundas. Riding back to London 
late at night, they saw an open tollgate, and, thinking 
bemusedly that it would be a capital joke to ride through 
it without paying, they spurred their horses and dashed 
by the tollhouse. The gatekeeper, thinking they were 
highwaymen, shot his musket after them. This incident 
found a place in ‘the Rosciad”’ in the following lines, 
which will be read as long as any one cares to read Eng- 
lish history : 

“ Pitt, wandering darkling o'er the plain, 
His reason drowned in Jenkinson’s champagne, 
A rustie’s hand, but righteous Fate withstood, 
Had shed a premier’s for a robber’s blood.” 


Lord Le Despenser, another statesman of the Georgian 
era, is described by his friend and companion, John 
Wilkes, as one who, *‘ from puzzling all his life at tavern 
bills, was called by Lord Bute to administer the finances 
of a kingdom above one hundred millions (pounds) in 
debt.” The noble lord might have answered quite as 
satirically, for Wilkes himself, by drunken profligacy of 
the most abominable kind, drove his wife in horror and 
shame from the heme which her own money had pur- 
chased. 
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Rigby, a wine-drinking place-hunter, whose name was 
placed in the stocks by Junius and other writers of that 
age, ‘‘fixed his residence among the swamps of Essex in 
order that he might have an excuse for using brandy as 
the rest of the world used small beer.”’ Charles Fox, the 
first liberal statesman of the modern school, wrote, while 
staying in Paris, to a friend in London: ‘‘I supped last 
with Lauzun, Fitzjames and others, at what they call a 
club & Panglais. ... The champagne and tokay were 
excellent ; notwithstanding the fools made du ponche 
with bad rum.’’ Lord Weymouth, Secretary of State 
under George IIT., was a prodigious drunkard. Of him 
Junius wrote: ‘‘He must have bread, my lord, or, 
rather, he must have wine.” In Trevelyan’s ‘‘ History of 
Charles James Fox,” this lord is said, while in office, to 
have ‘‘still boozed till daylight and dozed in the after- 
noon.” Horace Walpole was sorely hurt by Weymouth’s 
success. ‘If I paid nobody,” he scolded, ‘‘and went 
drunk to bed every morning at six, I might expect to be 
called out of bed by two in the afternoon to save the 
nation and govern the House of Lords by two or three 
sentences as profound and short as the proverbs of Solo- 
mon.” 

George Selwyn, the wit of that era, was expelled from 
Oxford for a piece of profane buffoonery. He blasphe- 
mously imitated, during a drinking bout, the most sacred 
mystery of Christian worship. The Earl of Sandwich, 
whose name was given to the most important discoy- 
eries of Captain Cook, was the most methodical of public 
officials as well as the hardest liver of that age of hard 
livers. Trevelyan has noted as an instance of the degene- 
racy of the time, that this man of ill-repute was elected 
High Steward of Cambridge University within six weeks 
of the time that his initiation into the orgies and blas- 
phemies of Medmenham Abbey had become matter for 
comment throughout the length and breadth of England. 

‘“‘ They tell me, Sir John,” said George ITT. to one of his 
favorites, ‘* that vou love a glass of wine.” ‘‘ Those who 
have so informed Your Majesty,” was the reply, ‘have 
done me injustice; they should have said a boitle.” 
There is an accurate picture of the age in Walpole’s 
Memoirs. ‘* Lord Cholmondeley,” he wrote, 
Saturday. He was seventy, and had a constitution to 
have carried him to a hundred, if he had not destroyed it 
by an intemperance that would have killed any one else 
in half the time. As it was, he had outlived by fifteen 
years all his set, who have reeled into the ferryboat so 
long before him.” 

The history of our own republic is odorous of wines 
and strong drink. The fathers of liberty loved their god- 
dess, but were somewhat devoted to the ‘‘ good creat- 
ures”? of His will as well. Among the pleasantest pic- 
tures of General Washington are the stately dinners at 
which he, the first President, entertained public guests 
and drank formal toasts with the serene dignity which 
was his strongest characteristic. Franklin was a water- 
drinker, but Jay, Clinton, Jefferson, Burr, the Adamses, 
and nearly all the early statesmen, adhered to the tra- 
ditional theory that wine and rum were essential el- 
ements of food and hospitality. Comical stories are 
told of the immense quantities of drink consumed by 
Webster, Clay, Benton and others of the second group 
of Constitution-makers who pose in American history. 
Andrew Jackson was proof against the fumes of alcohol, 
and his great opponent Calhoun seems to have used 
whisky much as degenerate moderns use water. Later 
on still, the mint-julep pro- slavery politicians of the 
South fought zealously against the whisky anti - slavery 
members, untii the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict” called both 
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from agitation to the duel which even now appears to 
have left its traces and scars upon the men of the North 
and South. The war was a terrible strain upon the 
statesmen assembled at Washington. While issues vi- 
tally important to the welfare of the land were in process 
of decision by arbitrament of arms, equally weighty 
questions were asked and answered in the council - hall 
of the nation. Men found no time to stop for rest, and 
alcohol reinforced their wearying nerves. For the time it 
was well enough, but with the end of the conflict the 
forces which had sustained the statesmen were not as 
easily disbanded as the soldiers who had followed the 
generals through four years of strife. The men who 
had used whisky to stimulate their flagging energies in 
the debate continued its use after the necessity had 
passed, and soon the capital city of the United States 
could show many men, once of good name and high 
fame, passing their days and nights in degradation and 
shame. Any city can do as much, but during the first 
decade after the war Washington was easily the metro- 
polis of fallen souls. 

Possibly, as a resultant of the enormous increase of 
wealth and prosperity which fortune has given to this 
country since the Civil War, American society is in a fair 
way to reproduce the brilliant, but vinous, society of 
England under George III. In Trevelyan’s book, before 
quoted, the author doubted whether it was most desira- 
ble to be a Roman patrician of the Augustan age, or a 
rich nobleman of the Georgian era. To this parallel of 
desirable conditions, one may add the station of a young 
American of famous ancestry who holds, by inheritance, 
broad lands and much bank and railroad stock. His 
social status is as carefully defined and universally known 
and recognized as that of the heirs of MacCullom More 
and the Dukes of Norfolk. In his native country, he 
makes one of a society whose doors are opened to distine- 
tion and merit, but not to vulgar wealth or intrusive 
notoriety. Sounder in principle than either of its prede- 
cessors, its code demands some occupation—not neces- 
‘Safily money- -getting—of all its members ; yet by this 
reason it is, ‘perhaps, pleasanter and more useful to pro- 
gress. The spirit of idleness has not yet destroyed the 
family traits of the Adamses and Winthrops, of Massachu- 
setts ; the Van Rensselaers, of New York ; the Lees, of 
Virginia, and other good stock whose names are equally 
worthy of mention. 

But the wine-bottle and spirit-flask is a potent factor in 
the lives of this and every other grade of American so- 
ciety which has escaped from the Moloch of cruelty 
which once occupied the place of the nobler Christianity 
of the day. The crew of four-bottle-men who huzzaed for 
the stupidest King of the House of Brunswick would 
find congenial friends in the great cities of the New 
World, and would be green with envy at the comfort and 
luxuries of modern inebriates. The house clubs of 
Boston and New York are well supplied with super} 
couches on which its members may recline, while deft- 
handed waiters supply inebriating fluids until the drunk- 
enness of Dayid’s sow is paralleled and ofttimes sur- 
passed. Dining clubs —social, political, literary and . 
mercantile—frequent hotels noted for well-stocked cel- 
lars. The palaces of Fifth Avenue and of other wealthy 
streets of our great cities are owned by hosts who delight 
in showing a cultivated taste for rare and expensive 
wines. The descendants of sufferers for religion take 
their ease in barrooms which, in gilding, carved wood- 
work and masterpieces of art rival the barbaric magni- 
ficence of the palace of an Eastern despot. 

Pr. Johnson claimed that he who would be a hero 
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must drink brandy. By that test, the New World is in- And so cycles appear and disappear as the world moves 
vincible. There is one American, widely known for wit | on. Every nation has its Alcibiades, Philippe d’Orleans 
and jollity, who prides himself upon the number and | and grand dukes with unpronounceable names, who seem 
variety of drinks which he consumes every twenty-four | to have been blessed with a duplex digestive apparatus ; 
hours. Though built like a behemoth, one cannot but be | but the sin against nature is closely followed by the 
surprised when he gives the information that his day be- | penalty, and men, to their credit, do sometimes learn by 
gins with three cocktails before breakfast, is continued by | experience. Advice is always thrown away, for the one 
six serial refreshments before lunch, after which he stops | advised always believes that the monitor is merely tick- 
counting ; that he never refuses to drink when properly | ling his own vanity by indirectly boasting a superiority 
approached, was never intoxicated in his life, and always | in virtue. 

sleeps like a baby. Such a big fellow can, of course, Only a very bold man would dare claim that wine is an 
drink more than ordinary men—the desert absorbs more | unmixed evil ; it would require a bolder still to claim it 
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CONDITIONS CONTROL CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Miss R. Changel —‘‘ Woy, 1 THOUGHT YOU WERE 80 FOND OF THE COUNTRY.” 
Mr, F, Tounley—‘‘ Ou, yes, So I AM—AWFULLY! WHEN I’m IN THE CITY.” 


moisture than a sandbank—but, considering the extent ; for unmixed good. Somewhere between these extremes 
and apparent harmlessness of his drinking, one can- | there is a mean, and humanity may safely, as in every 
not but wonder at the blessings which Providence, at | age of the world, be trusted with the solution of the pro- 
infrequent intervals, bestows upon man in his unwor- | blem. 
thiness. See 
Society is sometimes said to act upon the kindly theory 
that a gentleman may drink freely and yet be received, if 
he avoids the extremity of drunkenness, A pretty theory; 
but when one remembers certain notable fisticuff rows 
between hot, valiant clubmen of high standing, the social 
rule seems identical with the recent decision of a divorce 
suit brought on the ground ef thiziveakness, namely, that Cotp words freeze people, hot words scorch them, 
“no man is drunk while ko ca tie on the ground with- | bitter words make them bitter, wrathful words make 
out grasping hold of the grass,” a paraphrase fairly made | them wrathful. Kind words produce their own image | 
of the more dignified language of the learned judge. on man’s soul; and a beantifnl image it is. 


J 


Every man must patiently bide his time. He must 
wait—not in listless idleness, but in constant, steady, 
cheerful endeavors, always willing and fulfilling and ac- 
complishing his task, that, when the occasion comes, he 
may be equal to the occasion. 
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"SHE LOOKED SO FAIR, SO DESIRABLE A POSSESSION 
AS SHE STOOD THERE BY HIS SIDE.” 


EVELYN BARRINGTON'S 
COURTSHIP. 
By E. E., AUTHOR OF ‘* THE IRON IAN»D,”’ Erc, 


Evenyn Barrtneton was leaning idly against 
the old tumble-down snake fence, and watch- 
ing with lazy interest the pretty, animated 
face of his aunt’s Summer boarder as she sat 
en a log—a mossy, picturesque - looking log, 
but a log that contained an insinuating sug- 
gestion of chickers—and discussed the points 
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of baseball, which exciting game was being played at 
that moment by the famous Atterbury Nine. 

Miss Ada Luckraft had forgotten her many little airs 
and graces for the nonce, and, utterly oblivious of the hot 
July sun, conversed gayly with Johnnie Baxter, Evelyn’s 
cousin. 

Ada Luckraft and her mother were boarding at Pine 
Woods for the Summer. It had been a very warm day, 
and Mrs. Luckraft, suffering from a severe headache, 
had retired to her own room directly after dinner, leay- 
ing her pretty daughter to her own devices. 

The time hung heavy on Ada’s hands till Johnnie in- 
veigled her to leave the shelter of the vine-clad porch 
and come with him to watch the progress of a game of 
baseball, which was being played in the field behind the 
barn, and which he declared was ‘‘ bully fun.” 

Ada had been an inmate of the Baxter family for nearly 
a month, but Evelyn Barrington had never met her. 

Now, as he leaned against the old fence and watched 
her with more interest than he gave to his clients’ cases, 
or manifested in his law-books in town, he said to him- 
self : 

“‘I wonder if she knows what a pretty picture she 
makes with the sunlight on her yellow hair! By Jove! 
what a color! And her expression is as innocent as a 
baby’s.” 

At this moment the object of his reverie glanced across 
the field. 

Their eyes met. She smiled brightly at him, then 
looked back to John and continued her conversation. 
Evelyn left his post and strolled lazily across the field. 

‘‘T say, Evelyn, come here, won’t you, and explain 
the ‘ points’ to Miss Ada? The captain wants me to do 
some batting for him ;” and Johnnie rose from his end 
of the log, mopping his hot face with rather a soiled pock- 
et handkerchief. ‘‘Oh! I forgot you didn’t know each 
other,” as Evelyn paused embarrassedly. ‘‘ Miss Luck- 
raft, here’s my cousin Evelyn—oh, Mr. Barrington, I 
mean.” 

- Mr. Barrington smiled and bowed. Miss Luckraft held 
out her hand with a charming little smile and a half, 
blush. 

“So you are to be John’s substitute,” she said, as he 
threw himself down on the grass at her feet. ‘‘I fear 
you will find me a very stupid pupil. I know only a 
little about baseball.” 

«« And who taught you that ?” he asked. 

“Jim. Ican pitch and catch a little, you know,” she 
added, with an idea of showing off her knowledge of the 
game ; ‘‘ but not very well.” 

‘No, I should think not,” Evelyn said, glancing down 
at the small gloved hands, which looked as if they could 
scarcely hold a ball, much less throw one. ‘‘ And may I 
ask who is Jim ?” he continued, wondering if she would 
think him impertinent or inquisitive. 

Apparently she did not, for, looking up at him with the 
bright smile which was one of her chief attractions, she 
answered : 

“Jim? Oh, he is my cousin. 
chums, you know.” 

‘*Confound Jim !” thought Mr. Barrington, even in this 
zarly stage of their acquaintance. 

There was nothing very alarming or interesting in this 
or in what followed. 

The conversation between Miss Luckraft and Mr. Bar- 
rington was scarcely a feast of reason or a flow of soul ; 
and words of wit and wisdom do not generally fall from 
the lips of sweet eighteen. 

But time flew pleasantly by, and the evening dews were 
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falling when the last innings were made, and the Atter- 
bury Nive set up a shout of victory. 

‘““Why, I had no idea it was so late!’ and Miss Luck- 
raft rose to her feet. ‘‘ Where is Johnnie ?” 

“Tt is early yet.” As he spoke Evelyn looked at his 
watch. ‘Only a little after six. Surely you are not 
going ?” 

“Surely Iam not going to stay,’’ she said, mimicking 
his lugubrious tone. ‘‘ Mamma will be wondering what 
has become of me. But where is Johnnie ? I won't 
dare go through the barnyard by myself, will I ?” 

‘“No, certainly not. I don’t know what John could 
have been thinking of to desert you like this. J shall see 
you home.” 

And he led the way, she following. 

“Tam afraid you are thinking me an awful bore, Mr. 
Barrington ; but it is all Johnnie’s fault. You must 
scold him well for me.” 

‘‘Indeed, I shall do nothing of the kind,” he an- 
swered, gallantly. ‘‘ How could I be so ungrateful, when 
his defection is my gain ?” 

She laughed gayly. 

By this time they had reached the stile. Evelyn 
vaulted lightly over, then turned and gave his com- 
panion his hand. ; 

A Virginia stile is no joke to climb, especially when one 
is with a gentleman, and it is imperative that the thing 
be done gracefully. 

It is a difficult task to most people, and Miss Luckraft 
proved no exception to the rule, notwithstanding Mr. 
Barrington’s helping hand. When the topmost rail was 
reached a yard or two of white nainsook ruffling trailed 
out behind her. 2 

“You have torn your dress’—and Evelyn’s tone ex- 
pressed the deepest commiseration. 

‘‘Yes, indeed. And what is more, I shall never be 
able to get down off this dreadful place. Do you sup- 
pose if I jumped I should hurt myself ?”’ 

She stood still, one hand in Mr. Barrington’s, who sup- 
ported her, the other gathering up her torn draperies. 

The situation was becoming embarrassing. 

As she stood thus, Evelyn wondered how she had man- 
aged to get into the field with Johnnie. 

Ah, he did not know of a hole through which she had 
crawled while Johnnie lifted one rail. 

But, though Miss Luckraft was willing to crawl 
through a very small hole when her companion was a boy 
of seventeen, things were changed when a young man of 
twenty-seven was at her side. 

Evelyn was equal to the occasion. 

“Jump !” he exclaimed, in the deepest alarm ; “‘ you 
must not think of such a thing! You would certainly 
sprain your ankle, if not worse. Let me lift you down !” 

‘*T am very heavy,” she said, demurely. 

But he lifted her down, and they walked slowly on to- 
ward the house, where, under the shadow of the vine- 
covered porch, Mr. Barrington said ‘‘ Good-night.” 

The family were at tea. 

‘Where have you been all afternoon, my dear ?” said 
Mrs. Luckraft, looking up from the cup of tea she was 
languidly sipping. ‘‘And how sunburnt you are!” 

Ada took her place at the supper-table, and then pro- 
ceeded to answer the various questions put to her. 

* * * * * * 

The first meeting of Mr. Barrington and Miss Luckraft 
was soon followed by a second, then a third, and so ou. 

Evelyn was always at Mrs. Baxter’s—always ready to 
take Mrs. Luckraft and Miss Ada for a drive, or to escort 
them to church. He spent whole mornings on the sunny 
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veranda talking to the mother, and whole afternoons 
roaming through the woods and fields with the daughter. 

He had gradually lost his heart. To him, Ada seemed 
the most desirable being on earth. He left Pine Woods 
more in love than ever with her brown eyes and laugh- 
ing face after each visit. 

Summer passed on ; as yet Evelyn had found no oppor- 
tunity for a declaration. 

Ada had a quiet but very effectual way of putting 
down any attempts at tenderness or sentiment, although 
she seemed quite ready to listen to any amount of com- 
pliments. 

But, in her pretty, dainty dresses and hats, she would 
wander through the fields and villages with him, and 
they took long rides and drives together to see distant 
views. 

She loved the country, and he loved her. 

One morning Ada was sitting on the front porch. 
Willie, one of the little Baxters, was with her, studying 
a history lesson. 

Miss Luckraft was busily engaged in doing nothing. 

Presently the front-yard gate opened, and Mr. Barring- 
ton came up the path. 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Luckraft. 
You seem so busy,” he said. 

‘Busy !" she answered ; ‘‘ I am very busy thinking.” 

And she knit her pretty brows and tried to look lost in 
thought, but failed dismally in the. attempt. 

‘‘Ah,” he said, ‘“‘ you are not good at strategy.” 

What was there in his words to make her color so and 
turn her head away ? 

‘““Women are inexplicable things,” he thought, watch- 
ing her with an amused air. 

Willie came to her relief. 

“What's this the date of ?” he asked, holding up his 
little history. 

“Don’t ask me, child,” Ada said. ‘‘The only dates I 
know are 1492 and 1776, and I don’t know what happened 
on them.” 

“T will take back my words, Miss Ada, about your 
being free from strategy,’’ Evelyn said, laughing. ‘‘ You 
are pretending to more ignorance than is your due.” 

* Ah,” she answered, giving him a droll look from 
under her long lashes, ‘‘you don’t know what you are 
talking about. Trying to sound my ignorance is like 
trying to fathom the vasty deep—impossible.” 

“T can’t believe you,” he answered. ‘‘ But we are 
wasting all this lovely morning, and I came over to ask 
you if you would like to drive down to Auburn ?” 

She hesitated. 

‘<Tt is a beautiful day, and I am sure the drive will do 
you good,” he urged. 

‘*Aren’t you afraid to take so much ignorance out 
driving with you ?” 

He shook his head. 

Then she came up to him, and said: ‘But, indeed, 
you must not think it is mamma’s and papa’s fault. You 
can't begin to think of all the books they have read to me 
—history, geography, -politics and literature. Why, I’ve 
spent whole mornings like this.” 

And she put her head on her hand and stopped up one 
ear with her finger. 

‘© And may I ask what that is for ?” asked Evelyn. 

And he thought to himself how innocent and childlike 
she was. 

“Oh, don’t you know ? Why, that’s to keep the read- 
ing from going in one ear and out at the other.” 

And she made him a little courtesy, and ran up-stairs 
after her hat. 
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Evelyn paced up and down the porch, thinking. 

Little Willie had betaken himself to the house, not 
finding the present company much assistance in matters 
of historical research ; so Evelyn and his flying fancies 
had the floor to themselves. 

Certainly the time had come to tell her that he loved 
her dearly. 

Surely that blush, so deep and vivid, must mean en- 
couragement for him, and his heart throbbed at the 
thought. 

But when Ada came down, dressed in one of her pret- 
tiest gowns, of some soft, clinging white raiment, her soft, 
golden hair gathered in a loose knot at the back of her 
neck, and her parasol in her hand, though she may have 
looked like an angel, yet she acted in a very unangelic 
manner. 

She was flippant to an alarming degree. 

When he told her that he was keeping her image warm 
in his heart she actually laughed in his face, telling him 
not to let it out for fear it might catch cold! Yet, with 
all her flippant sauciness, she was so bewitching that each 
moment he was more hopelessly in love than ever. 

They were nearing home, when suddenly a rabbit 
darted across the road directly in front of the mare, 
causing her to shy violently, and then bolt down the 
road. The light wagon swayed from side to side with 
that peculiar, sickening motion incidental to runaway 
vehicles. 

Ada, pale and trembling, clung to Evelyn’s arm. 

Trees and fences flew by; loose stones, sticks and 
pieces of earth were tossed up into the cart., 

For the first minute or two Evelyn turned all his atten- 
tion to the mare. Under the effect of his cool voice and 
masterly guidance she restrained her mad career, then 
settled slowly down to her ordinary quiet gait. 

He turned to Ada. The young girl was shaking with 
suppressed sobs. 

‘* Ada, my darling, what is it ?” he said, hurriedly pos- 
sessing himself of the little hand that a second ago had 
been lying on his coat-sleeve. ‘‘ Were you frightened ?” 

“No,” she answered, trying to laugh ; but it’ was evi- 
dent that it was only by a great effort after self-control 
that she prevented the laugh from terminating in a sob. 

At this moment the horse drew up in front of Pine 
Woods gate. 

Evelyn felt that he could not keep her out any longer. 
He tied the horse and turned to help her. He took her 
in his arms for the second time in their acquaintance. 
Her face was on a level with his ; their eyes met—hers 
were full of tears. He bent down and kissed her. 

She did not resist ; no, for one moment she clung to 
him, then bursting afresh into tears, she broke from him 
and ran into the house. 

Evelyn was puzzled, but he felt sure now that Ada 
loved him. If not, surely she would never have allowed 
hin to kiss her. 

Man-like, he did not stop to think how she could have 
prevented it. 

No, she was not that sort of girl, And so Evelyn 
thought of his new-found happiness as he drove offend- 
ing Jennie home and stabled her. 

And Ada went to bed with a-sick headache and cried 
herself to sleep. 

She was still suffering from her headache the next day 
when Evelyn called, and the next, and the next. 

He had begun-to think she never meant to show her- 
self again, when, one evening, coming through the pas- 
ture-field to make his usual call and inquiry after her 
health, he came unexpectedly upon her. 
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She was leaning against the bars watching the setting 
sun. Her back was toward him, and as he came quickly 
up he had time to notice the disconsolate droop of her 
shoulders. 

‘* Ada,” he said, gently. 

She turned, then made a sudden movement as though 
she would run away, but he took both her hands in his 
in a masterful way, and drew her toward him. 

** Ada, sweetheart, will you be my wife ?” 

The color slowly receded from her face, leaving her 
white as the driven snow. 

“Oh, what have I done !” she wailed. 
do? What shall I do?” 

“‘Do i” he exclaimed, wonderingly, and then passion- 
ately: ‘‘Darling, don’t you love me?” And his voice 
was low and stern as he asked this, to him, all-important 
question. 

“Yes,” she faltered ; ‘‘ but, Mr. Barrington——” 


“What shall I 
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‘There can be no buts,” he cried, triumphantly, taking 
her in his arms. 

“Mr. Barrington, I—I’m engaged.” 

The words are sobbed out rather than spoken. 

“Engaged !” very slowly, with a scornful surprise. 

“‘Yes, to Mr. Gainsmere. I thought you knew.” 

He dropped her hand and paced silently up and down 
for a few seconds. 

Ada leaned her head against the bars and sobbed bit- 
terly. 

“‘Am I to understand, Miss Luckraft, that you wish to 
tell me that you are engaged to a Mr. Gainsmere ? that 
you have been since I knew you—since the last three 
months ?”’ 

Ada bent her head in token of assent. 

‘*Oh !” he says, sharply; ‘‘and may I ask why this fact 
has been so scrupulously concealed from me ?” 

“I—I thought you knew.” 

“* You give me credit for very honorable conduct, Miss 
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Luckraft. A man does not willfully infringe on the 
rights of another man.” 

Still Ada did not answer or attempt to defend herself. 

‘“May I offer you my congratulations ?” he goes on 
bitterly. 

‘*No,” she said, raising her tear-stained face and giving 
him a look, half angry, half proud and wholly pathetic. 
‘‘T will have none of them. They would be but mockery 
coming from you to me.” 

And then she left him. 

A few weeks later the Luckrafts returned to New York. 

* * % * * * 

The last week of the season; half the fashionable 
world at the Military Ball, the other half preparing for 
Lent. 

Evelyn Barrington, on business intent, had run down 
to Washington for a few weeks. 

Owing to the invitation of Randolph Page, a young 
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lieutenant and o friend of his, he now found himseli 
lounging round the doorways, and watching the giddy 
throng of dancers with rather a bored expression. 

Randolph Page strolled by. 

“Why, Barrington, is that you ?” 

‘‘T believe so,” positively. 

“Well, Tam not going to doubt you. 
are not dancing ?” 

“Too warm,” languidly. 

“Well, I don’t know burt what I agree with you. How 
girls who can’t walk half a mile in the open air can 
spend half the night whirling and twirling round a ball- 
room and the thermometer ninety degrees in the shade is 
a mystery to me/ ButI want to introduce you to the 
belle of the ball. Come on.” 

And, hooking his arm in that of his friend, he led him, 
half reluctantly, across the crowded room. 

** Miss Luckraft, Mr. Barrington.” 

Evelyn would have given worlds to have avoided this 
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second introduction, but it was too late. So inwardly 
anathematizing Randolph Page, he bowed stiffly, and 
asked for a dance. 

A few minutes later he found himself waltzing with 
the girl who, six months ago, he had vowed never to see 
again. 

There had been times in his life when, thinking of 
Ada’s innocent face which had proved so false, and trust- 
ing eyes—cold and unstable he called them now—he had 
almost hated her for so bewitching him. 

But, somehow, as they circled slowly round to the 
melody of Strauss’s latest, hate was scarcely the predom- 
inant feeling in his breast. 

Presently they stopped. She looked flushed, and her 
eyes were unnaturally bright. 

‘You are tired,” he said, carefully repressing any ten- 
derness which might creep into his voice. 

“No,” she said. ‘Don’t let us waste this lovely 
music.” 

And then they waltzed again. 

When it was over, he led her to a seat in the conserva- 
tory, and asked if she would like an ice. 

She thanked him, said ‘‘ No,” and asked to be taken to 
her mother. 

They entered the ballroom, but Mrs. Luckraft was no- 
where to be seen. 

Evelyn glanced down at Ada, and noticed for the first 
time that the face that had charmed his heart away was 
looking tired, and perhaps a trifle subdued. 

She had indulged in none of her bright vivacity or gay 
nonsense-talk during their meeting. Perhaps she, too, 
had suffered. 

“‘T did not expect to see you here,” he said. 

“No 2?” Then, shyly : ‘‘Is that a polite way of telling 
me you would not have come here if you had known of 
my presence ?” 

‘¢T had not meant to imply that,” he said, sternly ; 
‘*but your presence, as you well know, cannot be a 
pleasure to me. A man does not like to be reminded 
of past folly.” 

After this speech there was an awkward pause. They 
had stationed themselves within a curtained recess to 
watch for Mrs. Luckraft. At this moment both had for- 
gotten her existence. 

Ada was living over in memory their last interview. 
and the echo of Evelyn’s bitter words still rang in 
her cars. 

And Evelyn, as he stood silent and unhappy, regret- 
ting his last speech, now past recall, was thinking, ‘‘ How 
I could have loved her !” 

She looked so fair, so desirable a possession, as she 
stood there by his side ; the soft tulle of her dainty Paris 
gown revealing each curve of the lithe young figure ; her 
neck and arms dazzlingly white beneath the rosy light ; 
the uncertain color coming and going in her face ; the 
pretty hands he had so often admired were covered by 
her long kids; the girl was toying nervously with her 
gauze fan. 

Evelyn* glanced down at her several times, but she 
bent her gaze obstinately on her fan, and would rot look 
at him. 

‘‘T do not suppose I shall see you again after this,” he 
said, presently. 

‘*No, certainly not; unless you call on mamma and 
me. We are staying at the Continental. I believe it 
isn’t customary for ladies to call on gentlemen.” 

‘¢ What I meant was, that I should not care to call on 
Mrs. Gainsmere.” 

He bit his lip savagely. He would show her that he 


had completely forgotten the sentimental nonsense of last 
Summer. He would—— 

‘‘Mrs. Gainsmere ?” very sweetly. 
her ?” 

He looked at her blankly. 

‘‘T didn’t ask you to call on Mrs. Gainsmere, or Mrs, 
Anybody,” she went on, a little tremulously, ‘‘ but on 
Miss Luckraft.” 

Was she making game of him ? 

‘“There isn’t any Mrs. Gainsmere,” she murmured, 
hanging her head. 

A light was breaking in on him. 

‘* Will there ever be one ?” he asked, quickly, bending 
over her. 

“‘T don’t know,” she faltered ; ‘‘maybe.” 

** But will Miss Luckraft be Mrs. Gainsmere ?” 

‘*No,” she said, shyly. 

A few weeks later the society column told of a new 
engagement. 


*“Do you know 
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SHE. 
Way all this wavering dalliance ? why, “ I see thee, 
Therefore I love thee :” I am scarce unkind, 
Nor, as thou wailest, do I flout and flee thee, 
But, sure, thou canst not see mo; Love is blind. 
. HE. 
Let Love be blind: he scents the soul of flowers, 
So cannot mark the thorn that lurks behind; 


The whispering breeze wrecks not for Love the bowers, 
If Love be blind. 


If Love be blind, the rain, sad Autumn’s teardrops, 
Seems symputhy to precious dew refined. 
He cares not how the wan and wasting year drops, 
If Love be blind. 


His orbless frailty stronger far than sight is: 
He basks, he breathes, he dreams: mind answers mind. 
What fault is hid to him adored and right is, 
If Love be blind. 


So cure him not; lest haply, curst with vision, 
His wandering wings should court the withering wind, 
His light a cloud, his dream become derision, 
If Love be blind. 


One pair of eyes can steer Love to his harbor, 
If but those eyes his loving have divined. 
SHE (’lis her tenth proposal by yon arbor) 
Sighs, ‘‘ Love, be blind.” 
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Barnarp’s Inn was the home of the last man who made 
alchemy a serious study. He was a Mr. Woulfe, and 1 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Judging from the records 
preserved of him in Timbs’s ‘‘ Century of Anecdote,” he 
was a curious character. The walls of his room were de- 
corated with written prayers and recommendations of his 
processes to Providence, and the chamber itself was 80 
filled with furnaces and apparatus that it was difficult to 
reach the fireside. 

His breakfast-hour was four in the morning, to which 
he occasionally invited a few friends, whom he admitted 
after they had used a code of signals he had taught 
them. 

He attributed his failures to discover the Elixir to the 
want of due preparation by charitable and pious acts, 
Whenever he wished to break with an acquaintance, he 
used to send the person a handsome present and refuse 
to see him again. 
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His medicine in illness was a journey to Edinburgh and 
hack by the stage-coach. 

He had one friend and contemporary—who was, by-the- 
way, the editor of an evening paper of the period—who 
felt certain of evolving the Elixir if he could only keep 
his materials digested in a lamp-furnace for the space of 
seven years. He succeeded in keeping it alight for six 
years, eleven months and some odd days, and then, for 
some wholly inexplicable cause, it went out. However, 
he had the pleasure of imagining that his experiment 
would have been successful could he only have fulfilled 
his’ septenary period of cooking. 

Thus, Barnard's Inn has played its part in the social 
life of London of the past, and deserves a word of remem- 
brance ere, perhaps, it is destroyed. 


MARKET-DAY AT THE SOUTH. 


By Mrs A. GIDDINGS PARK. 


On going South for the first time, the Northerner finds 
much that is novel, interesting and amusing, the fresh- 
ness of which, however, soon becomes worn off by famili- 
arity with sights and scenes which he ultimately learns to 
look upon with the nonchalance of one who has been ac- 
eustomed to them for a lifetime. The day of all others 
that gives the stranger the opportunity of obtaining the 
most accurate idea of the manners, customs and style of 
living among the negroes and poor whites of the South is 
market-day, which is every Saturday. 

On that day, people from the country, far and near, 
eome into the nearest town or city to spend the earnings 
of the week in trade, or to barter what they have for sale 
from their farms or plantations, thus procuring a supply 
of provisions for the next week, when, as Saturday comes 
round again, the same thing is repeated. 

Southern merchants inform us that they always make 
provision for market-day, which is with them the busiest 
day of the entire week, some of them being obliged to 
have extra help on that day, while a sharp vigilance must 
of necessity be kept over the promiscuous crowd that 
throng the stores and shops in order that the exposed 
goods be not secretly purloined ; for it still remains true 
among the colored race now, as in ante-bellum days, that 
it is very difficult for some of them to distinguish be- 
tween the possessive pronouns ‘‘mine” and “thine,” a 
distinctive difference which we hope and trust the educa- 
tional system now in progress there will impress upon 
the minds and consciences of the rising generation. 

Early on Saturday the vehicles of country men and 
women begin to come into the city from all directions, 
and by ten o’clock the principal streets of trade are 
thronged with the most motley crowd that a mortal ever 
beheld ! White, black, brown, yellow, cream-colored ; in 
fact, all the intervening shades between jet-black ‘and 
pure white, the colored class largely predominating ; 
while all the available places for hitching harnessed or 
saddled horses or mules are appropriated. 

Some make the journey to market on foot, loaded down 
with baskets, jugs and bags, often carrying heavy baskets 
balanced on the head, but the larger portion come with 
teams or on horseback, the horse in such case generally 
being a mule. 

The better class of farmers, of course, have good 
teams. Some of the negroes who work plantations on 
shares have a pair of good mules furnished them for use 
on the plantation by the owner, and there are not a few 
ef the more enterprising colored people who, owning 
plantations, can boast of horses and mules of their own. 
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But the majority of the poorer element of society have 
very meagre accommodations in this respect, their means 
of transit being usually a rude homemade cart with a 
dilapidated mule, or a stunted, bony ox or cow har- 
nessed to it for a steed. 

The vehicle and harness are generally of home manu- 
facture, and evince a most ludicrous variety of mechanical 
skill in construction, according to the native ingenuity 
and inventive talent of the maker. 

While at the South during the past Winter, we, on a 
certain market-day, ordered a carriage and rode through 
the principal streets in order to become better acquainted 
with this institution. 

All along the business thoroughfares, portly, broad- 
shouldered colored women—tall, bony women—girls, men 


‘and boys of all ages were thronging ; the men mostly 


smoking clay pipes, as, also, were some of the older 
women. They jostled against each other as they surged up 
and down the street, looking in at the shops and stores, 
going in and coming out, hanging abont showcases, 
counters and doorways, etc. 

Colored women formed the larger portion of the crowd, 
and were to be seen in the drygoods stores looking ad- 
miringly at bright, figured cotton prints and cheap ging- 
hams, or other goods in that line, while the grocery 
stores were also crowded with customers of both sexes 
making small purchases of what their means would 
admit, such as a little tea, molasses, sugar, bacon, corn- 
meal, etc., the two latter forming the principal dict of 
the poorer class. 

The dress of these people was as grotesque and amus- 
ing as their conversation and manners. Many of the 
elder women wore no covering on the head except a 
handkerchief, put round in the form of a turban. The 
hot sun, consequently, was pouring down its rays upon 
their faces, causing them to shine with perspiration as if 
they had been varnished. 

Many, both white and black, wore sunbonnets, made 
of calico or gingham ; some of the young women had 
hats with gay feathers ; others, bonnets of ancient style, 
decorated with crushed and faded artificial flowers. A 
few were neatly and well dressed. We noticed that a 
favorite style of wearing a sunbonnet with many is to tie 
the strings up over the top, thus turning up the sides 
and exposing the face, while the stiff, starched cape pro- 
jected behind, flapping up and down at each step of the 
wearer. 

The dresses were of all styles and patterns, such as the 
crude ingenuity and the quantity of the material for the 
garment would suggest. 

On one corner of a street, seated upon the curbstone, 
were four negro men—two of them gray-headed patri- 
archs—munching the lunch they had bought of crackers 
and cheese, chatting among themselves, entirely oblivi- 
ous to everything about them. 

Pushing along through the crowd, her broad shoulders 
constantly coming in contact with pedestrians at the 
right and left of her, but heeding them not, came the 
rotund form of a veritable ‘‘ Aunt Dinah,” robed in a faded 
black dress, with a red turban on her head. She had a 
clay pipe in her mouth, a heavy market-basket on one 
sinewy arm, to the handle of which was attached a 
half-dozen live chickens, tied together by a piece of 
twine, fastened around one leg of each, the other leg 
swinging, as they were tnus bunched for market, as is 
customary in the South. Each step of her capacious 
form gave a cruel jolt to the poor feathered bipeds, 
which gave out loud peeps and cries of distress, to 
which she was entirely oblivious. Her rignt hand 
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clutched firmly the hand of a tall, bony colored boy, 
whose face betokened submission to a higher authority, 
as she jerked him along with her through the crowd. 
Twitching the pipe from her mouth, and following it 
with a cloud of smoke, she sent a jet of tobacco-juice 
with great skill far over the heads of the lunch-partakers 
into the street, and, turning her sharp eyes upon the boy, 
said : ‘‘ Now, you Jul’us Cesar, don’ yer go to gwine off 
to-day wid none ob de odder little black rascals! I’se 
fotched ye up better’n dat, an’ if ye do I’ll break ebery 
bone in yer body! I’se got a heap of tradin’ to do 
to-day, an’ when I gits done I wants ye where I can find 
ye, an’ jus’ take de critter and go home.” 

“Do the colored women chew tobacco ?” we queried of 
our driver. 

“Yes, missus, heaps of ’em chaws, but it’s mos’ly de 
old uns ; young women dey dip mos’ly ; it’s mo’ fashion’- 
ble dan chawin’.” 

“Dip? What is that?” we asked, wishing to get his 
definition of the practice so common in the South. 

“‘Oh, dey jus’ buys de snuff dat comes in de little red 
boxes, an’ dey dips de end of a chawed stick in it, an’ 
rubs de snuff all ober de teeth an’ mouf. Dey calls 
dat dip.” 

‘*Howd’y !” 

‘*Howd’y !” 

“Toler'ble. How is all you uns gittin’ along ?” 

And two ‘‘crackers,” belenging to the class which the 
negroes denominate ‘‘ poo’ white trash,” exchanged salu- 
tations, as they shook hands with a jerk. 

‘‘Oh, we’s pretty consid’ble miserable. Marm’s got the 
rheumatiz, an’ the young uns hev tuck down with dis 
chere malary, an’ my best hog died las’ night with the 
cholery.” 


The two men looked enough alike to be brothers, with 
their freckled faces, dim blue eyes, deep-set, yellow, 
faded beards and hair, and a general unkempt, untidy 
appearance—a type that one sees throughout the South, 
and wonders at the strong resemblance which different 
individuals bear toward each other. Just beyond, a 
group of colored women and men stand talking and 
laughing, almost entirely obstructing the sidewalk, evi- 
dently having a friendly visit, unmindful of the tilts and 
shoulder-hits that are given by the crowd pressing past 
them this way and that. Some of the women stand with 
hands clinched, resting upon capacious hips; others,{in 
various attitudes, holding bundles and packages of pur- 
chase, or for disposal, such as a few cabbages, a few 
bunches of early turnips or beets, a basket of eggs, or a 
few live chickens. 

A little further on three mulatto girls in their Sunday 
finery—one of them with Jewish features, freckled, and 
with reddish, kinky hair and blue eyes—are trying to 
put on ‘‘ white folks” airs as they simper and giggle with 
two yellow-faced, mustached dudes, with huge, plated 
watch chains and rings, who stand twirling their canes, 
with hats on one side of the head. 

On the other side of the street 1 barefooted colored 
girl, about eighteen years of age, is unhitching her mule, 
upon which she has evidently ridden into town. The 
animal is lame, and blind in one eye, while his con- 
spicuously projecting bones give evidence that his rations 
are not of the best or very abundant.. Her faded calico 
dress is patched with different colored material, and her 
gingham sunbonnet tied by the strings over the top of 
her head. The mule has no saddle, but across his back 
is thrown a bag, the contents of which (evidently a peck 
of corn meal) is evenly divided on each side to balance 
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well, while in her hand she holds a small package of 
bacon, and with the other she leads the mule around in 
order to find a place to mount him. She finally gets him 
to a place where there is a bank made by the water wash- 
ing out the clayey soil, and from this elevation gives a 
spring forward, throwing herself upon her stomach across 
the mule’s back, where her body balances for a time 
across his spine, head and feet like two ends of a see- 
saw. Eventually, after considerable kicking, clamber- 
ing and climbing, and the adjusting of wardrobe, she is 
seated upon the bare back of the animal, and with o 
smart slap from her hand he jogs off with a limping 
gait, the cape of her sunbonnet flapping up and down at 
every step. This appeared to our unsophisticated eyes 
very ludicrous, but nobody else seemed to share this 
opinion with us; no one else smiled, for such scenes 
were no novelty there. 

Our attention was next directed toward two young 
people, evidently lovers, They both had sallow com- 
plexions, blue eyes and yellow hair. They had a con- 
scious air, and blushed if they thought any one was look- 
ingatthem. He led her by the hand, while in the other 
lhe carried a small paper bag of peanuts, from which they 
were both eating. She wore a bright pink cambric dress, 
a black silk sack trimmed with fringe, and a blue bonnet 
with a dilapidated red plume waving from the top. They 
stopped for a moment and looked admiringly at a milli- 
nery display in a shop-window, and then moved on, and 
were lost in the crowd. 

Further on a group of men and boys were gathered in 
the street, while a crowd of people on the pavement were 
evidently interested in the same scene. As our carriage 
approached we saw that the object of interest was a 
Lalky ox. On a two-wheeled home manufactured cart, 
with a board laid across the box for a seat, sat a corpu- 
lent negro woman flourishing a rustic whip, and shout- 
ing, ‘‘Go "lang wid ye! What's yer up to, anyhow !” 

She had on her head a man’s straw hat, the wide brim 


of which was fastened down by a strip of white cotton 
cloth put over the crown, and brought down under the 
chin and tied. ‘The steed, a red-and-white, raw-boned 
steer of stunted growth, stood obstinately in his tracks, 
occasionally shaking his horns as the driver applied the 
whip. 

The harness was cf the most crude style, the lines 
being ropes attached to a kind of home - manufactured 
bit. The rustic headgear had biinders made from old 
leather boot-legs, but placed so far back on the head of 
the animal that they were two inches or more from his 
eyes (which, by-the-way, is the very best place for 
blinders, we think, if they are to be worn at all). The 
rustic harness was fastened to the thills with old pieces 
of rope and strips of white cloth. In the cart were some 
vegetables and other things intended for market sale. 

Presently the steer gave a spring forward, and with 
his tail curved over his back, head down, and a loud 
Ba-a-a—a, made a rush for the pavement, the old woman 
holding on to the ropes and calling, ‘‘ Whoa! whoa!” 

There was a scampering and clearing of the track in 
that direction among the crowd. The left wheel struck 
the curbstone and came near upsetting the vebicle ; then 
veering to the right, he turned a corner at full gallop, 
the little cart spinning around it on one wheel ; but the 
driver leaned to the opposite side and thus preserved the 
centre of gravity, and an accident was prevented. 

Then the steer settled gradually down into an easy 
trot and jogged on as if nothing had happened, while the 
driver looked back upon the crowd with a broad smile, 
displaying, in striking contrast with her black face, a set 
of white teeth that any dentist might have been proud to 
own as his workmanship. 

One by one the little knots and crowds of people were 
broken and dispersed ; the team and foot passengers 
turned toward home; the sun dropped behind the west- 
ern horizon, bordered by soughing, stately pines ; the city 
assumed its wonted appearance. Market-day was over. 


‘ 4 STUNTED, BONY OX OR COW HARNESSED TO IT FOR A STEED,” 
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DAISY’S DILEMMAS: 
HOW THEY BEGAN AND HOW THEY ENDED, 


CHAPTER I. 


WHO THEY 


Daisy was a very fair, golden-haired child with delicate 
features, rosy cheeks, and innucent blue eyes. To look 
at her you would think she might be a good fairy, while 
I am sorry to say she was much more like a naughty, mis- 
ehievous elf. She had an imperious temper, a great love 
of teasing, and was so often mischievous, or disobedient, 
or something else that she should not be, that it became 
a matter of course that she was always getting into dis- 
grace. She had lived with her grandmother while her 
parents were in the West Indies, and her grandmother 
had spoiled her up to her innocent blue eyes, and always 
tet her have her own way in everything—and if it was a 
very bad way indeed, and granny tried to coax her out 
ot it, Miss Daisy had only to cry or scream, and she got 
ut directly. 

When Colonel and Mrs. Dean came back to England 
they were so delighted tc have Daisy at home again that 
it was some time before they found out how naughty she 
was. The servants were quite afraid of her. She was 
very rude, and often violent with them, and if it had not 
been for two things I really think that the family could 
scarcely have put up with her. 

She never told a falsehood. And she was so full of fun 
that she made people laugh in the midst of her naughti- 
ness, and then she would begin to laugh herself, and 
these two things were Daisy’s redeeming qualities. 

‘* Baa, baa, black sheep ! have you any wool ?”’ she was 
now singing, while she pulled vehemently at the thick, 
sable locks of a little dark girl something younger than 
herself. ‘‘ Answer this minute—why don’t you answer ?” 

Her companion, with tears in her eyes, tried to sing, 
eheerfully : ‘‘ Yes, master, yes ; I have three bags full.” 

But Daisy stopped her with a fresh pull, so heartily 
given that it provoked a scream in reply. 

‘*Now mind,” she said, ‘‘ don’t sing it the old way, sing 
it in the new, that everybody has invented and approves ;” 
then she herself sang loudly and sweetly, ‘‘ Yes, master, 
yes ; I have three bags full.’ Now you go on, and if you 
mistake a letter, I will push you into the pond.” 

And she pointed with an imperious finger to the water, 
elose to the brink of which they stood. 

A childish voice, faltering a little, responded, ‘‘ One for 
Miss Daisy, and one for Miss D, and one for Miss Aisy, 
which makes all three.” 

“‘They’re all mine,” cried Miss Daisy ; ‘‘ not the least 
bit for stupid Sophy ; but you didn’t sing it right, so pre- 
pare for judgment.” 

‘Oh, Daisy ! please, indeed I did ; please 


” 


But the pitiless voice sang out : ‘‘One for Miss Daisy,, 


one for Miss D, one for Miss Aisy, and that’s all three. 
The idea of anything so tame,” in a mincing voice, “as 
‘which makes all three ’!” 

Then she seized Sophy in her arms, and began wres- 
tling with her ; poor Sophy, not knowing to what length 
she might go, resisting with all her might, yet taking 
care not to hurt Daisy. She acted only on the defens- 
ive. Daisy was not really trying to push Sophy into the 


water, but she was quite reckless, and then when she | 


found Sophy was resisting her she grew angry and fought 
more and more, while they were clasped close together, 
and so, by a great swing round, both the girls lost their 
footing, and toppled over into the pond. 


ALL WERE, 


| One big splash and two lond screams. Then the bundle 
of arms and legs separated and divided itself into two 
children. 

The water was neither deep nor dirty, and after a great 
deal of scrambling and slipping, of catching hold of 
hands and leaving go again, two small, wet-through, drip- 
ping figures stood on the shore. 

“‘Tell-tale tit !” cried Daisy, shaking herself over her 
companion. ‘Run into the house, and make a howling 
and go to bed, and tell ’em all how I pulled it into the 
water, and would have drowned it if I could, but it 
wouldn’t drown. And don’t you know what's said of 
those who can’t drown, Tell-tale tit 2” 

‘But you didn’t drown yourself, Daisy.” 

‘*No; but you tried to drown me, you bad girl—you 
did, you know you did. Now go and tell them it was all 
my fault, there’s a dear !” 

“But you k'ow I wouldn't tell, Daisy.” 

‘And pray, what have you got to tell? That we both 
of us fell into the water. Oh, you little shivering bit of 
a thing, you look just like a drowned rat, and I’m as 
frisky asa lark. Drowned rat! I’d always call you that, 
but it’s too long.—D. R: ‘why,'that stands for Doctor. I'll 
never call you anything but doctor as long as I live.” 

Sophy looked very downcast. 

“*T don’t like being called doctor,” she said. 

‘No, of course you don’t. I wonder who does ?” And 
then the naughty girl danced round her, pointing at her 
and singing out, ‘‘ Doctor, doctor, doctor,” with every 
step she took. 

Sophy turned sorrowfully away. 

“T shall go in,” she said slowly, ‘‘and get my wet 
things off.” - 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” replied Daisy, with 
widespread arms barring her way ; ‘‘ the only thing to do 
after you’ve been in a pond is to climb to the top of a 
tree ; if you don’t, you die! It’s in the Latin grammar, 
Pondus ad clymbus hic hec hoc diribidus. You must have 
heard Herbert and me say that a hundred times.” 

She seized Sophy by the hand, and dragged her along 
toward an elm-tree. 

But Sophy felt very cold and wretched, and was de- 
cidedly afraid of climbing trees, so, taking Daisy when 
she was off her guard, she twisted her hand free, and set 
off running toward the house. 

Indignant Daisy called after her, ‘‘ Doctor! doctor !” 
in the most insulting tones, and then began climbing the 
tree by herself. She went up as easily and quickly as a 
cat with a dog at her heels, but she, too, was getting to 
fee] cold and wretched, and only did it out of bravado, 
though she said, quite violently, ‘‘ What's the use of 
bravado when you are alone ?” 

Meanwhile, Sophy returned to the house and went to 
her own room. She was the daughter of a lady who had 
been governess to Mrs. Dean when she was a girl, and 
on the return of the colonel and his wife from India they 
found her in great poverty, being in a bad state of health, 
and unable to teach any longer; so, as she had an elder 
daughter to take care of her, they relieved her of the 
education and expense of Sophy, giving the little girl a 
heme, and letting her learn with Daisy, who had a good 
| governess. 
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Sophy was a gentle, affectionate, grateful girl, whom 
Daisy, in her selfish way, often made very unhappy and 
“teased terribly, and who bore her behavior patiently, and 
hid her faults whenever she could, for which kind actions 
Iam afraid Daisy despised her, and treated her worse 
than if she had shown more spirit and had retaliated. 

Sophy dressed herself in dry clothes, and then went 
into the schoolroom. 

Herbert Howard was lying on the schoolroom - sofa. 
He was a nephew of Colonel Dean, and had come home 
from the Indies with him, because he was in bad health, 
and though not nearly so ill as he had been, he was still 
‘lelicate. He and Daisy were always quarreling, and did 
not like each other one bit.' 

‘‘Oh, what a comfort to see you without that dreadful 
Daisy! I thought when I heard you coming she would 
surely be with you, and have no mercy on boy or beast,” 
he cried out. 

Sophy sat down silently by his sofa, just as glad to be 
without Daisy as he was, and yet not sure that she 
ought not to tell about her, as she might catch cold. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Sophy ?” cried Herbert, raising 
himself on his elbow to see her face more distinctly ; 
‘how woe-begone and unlike yourself you look! What’s 
been up now ?” 

‘*T fell into the pond,” Sophy said, in such a low voice, 
it was almost a whisper. 

“‘She pushed you in !” cried Herbert, starting up on 
his feet. 

“No, no ; we were wrestling, and both fell in.” 

Herbert whistled, a long whistle. 

“‘ Both ?” said he calmly. ‘‘Is Daisy drowned, then ?” 

“She’s staying out in her wet clothes, which is not at 
all what she ought to do,” she replied, laughing. 

“And you were wrestling with her, you poor little fly ; 
it was something like wrestling with a spider, I sus- 
pect,” said Herbert. 

‘‘Ob, Herbert ! let us try and make her come in.” 

‘‘Indeed I won’t!” exclaimed Herbert, resuming his 
lounge on the sofa ; ‘‘just to be bullied by her the rest of 
the evening—no, thank you—it’s too good to be rid of 
her, anyway.” 

A loud ‘‘ miau” sounded through the room, and the 
noise of a cat scratching the carpet. 

Herbert, among other nervous whims of an invalid 
who does not control himself, was afraid of cats, and 
ashamed of being so. 

He did not mind Sophy knowing this, for Sophy was 
such a good-natured, sympathetic little thing. 

When the ‘“‘ miau ” was repeated he gave a scream, and 
ealled her to the rescue. 

‘Please look everywhere and drive the creature out of 
the room, there’s a dear. You know cats make me ill,” 
he called out. 

‘“‘Miau, miau, miau,” said the cat, and then sang, 
loudly : 

“Who is the greatest coward 

Ever stood or sat? 

Only Master Herbert Howard, 
Frightened at a cat! 

Pussy dear, full of fear 
At your little mew, 

Think of that, pussy cat, 
He’s afraid of you!”-— 


and through the window sprang Daisy with a rather large 
fat tabby cat in her arms, which she deposited with a 
fling right across Herbert’s face. 

The cat scrambled, plunged and scratched the face 
under her considerably, while it was pitiable to witness 


the boy’s state of nervous tremor, which seemed almost 
as if it would lead to convulsions, and which terminated 
in his dashing the cat away half across the room, who 
went through the glass door of a bookcase, and rebounded 
painfully on to the floor amid shattered glass, and several 
books rather too large for their places which tumbled 
out when poor pussy fell, and the door against which 
they leant flew open, while Daisy laughed and shouted 
and danced wildly about the room in a great state of ex- 
hilaration. 

‘‘Never mind, pussy,” she cried; ‘‘cats have nine 
lives, and this is only the seventh time I’ve killed her ; 
she’s two more to spare, and she’s as plucky as can be ;” 
and picking the cat up from the wreck with which she 
was surrounded, she advanced toward Herbert, shouting 
with laughter, and extending the creature near him, 
grasped somehow or other in both her hands. 

Herbert, who by giving way had now lost all control 
of himself, sprang in a frenzy from the sofa, and in an 
attempt to rush out of the room caught his foot in the 
fender, and fell headlong among the fire-irons. 

Sophy burst out crying, and just at the moment Mrs. 
Dean came into the room. 

‘““What is the matter? Daisy, you are wet through. 
Sophy, are you crying ? have you two been quarreling ? 
and how did Daisy get so wet ?” 

‘She pushed me into the pond, mother.” 

**Oh, Sophy ! Sophy !” cried Mrs. Dean. 

Sophy wept on, and said nothing in her own defense ; 
but Daisy remarked, coolly: 

“No she didn’t ; it was I did it, and dragged her in 
too. But look, here’s something much worse than me,” 
she said. ‘You coward, why don’t you get up? He 
threw himself there because of the cat. Frightened ! 
He ought to go about to fairs, and show himself as the 
biggest coward known. He’d make a lot of money !” 

Mrs. Dean had not perceived Herbert before, and as 
the boy lay quite motionless, face downward, she felt 
alarmed. 

‘‘Daisy, you are always naughty. Iam afraid this is 
all your fault,” she said, very gravely, and then went to 
Herbert and helped him to get up. 

“It was that dreadful Daisy! I’m not well to-day, 
and she threw the cat in my face, and——” 

‘*And then the cat brought you down on your face,” 
cried Daisy, laughing, as she covered pussy with kisses. 
‘My poor little kittles tittles! Mother, do make him 
beg pussy’s pardon. She’s been so very good !” 

‘Daisy, Iam afraid you are a naughty girl, and you 
are wet through,” taking hold of her petticoats. ‘‘ Go up- 
stairs and tell nurse to undress you and put you to bed, 
and don’t come down again, or get up, this evening. It 
is the best thing for your health, and a very proper pun- 
ishment too. Ishall come in five minutes and see you in 
bed.” 

When Daisy cried it was always with wide - opened 
mouth, and all the noise of a child much younger than 
she was, so on this occasion she left the room roaring. 

Mrs. Dean sank into a chair, quite tired with the 
scene. 

Sophy put a footstool under her feet, and shaded her 
from the glare of the sun by drawing a curtain forward. 
She put her hand on Sophy’s hair, which Daisy had 
used so unceremoniously an hour or two before, and 
sighed. 

‘‘T wish you were my child, Sophy,” she said. 

‘‘Daisy doesn’t mean to be as bad as she is,” was the 
curious apology Sophy found for her. 

“‘Daisy is dreadfully unkind,” Herbert said. 


“She 
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threw the cat on my face—and just see how the brute’s 
scratched me—and I fell and cut myself.” 

“You should not be so nervous, my dear boy ; you 
know how it displeases your uncle. Daisy would not 
tease you if you were brave !” 

Herbert bit his lip and was silent. He knew his weak- 
ness, but Daisy worried and tormented him, and then he 
lost his temper and made matters worse. 


CHAPTER II. 
PLAYING PRANKS, 


Tue next morning Daisy was as gay asa lark. Having 
slept off her naughtiness and been punished, she knew 
all was right. As to Herbert, he was a coward, and 
Sophy, she said, was a ninny, and she did not care in the 
least what they either said or thought about her. 
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her two hands till a splendid head of hair, curling like a 
boy’s, rewarded her-exertions. Oh, naughty, naughty 
Daisy ! After that she went on tip-toe into the hall, 
buttoned Herbert’s ulster from her throat to her feet, 
perched his cap knowingly on one side of her curly head, 
took his gloves in her hand, slipped out of a side window, 
and turned into the wood at the end of the shrubberies 
in which, about half a mile off, stood the cottage where 
Mr. Singleton, the new curate, whom she had never yet 
seen, lived. 

“It’s a great pity I’m so mischievous,” says Miss 
Daisy, as she ran, danced and flew through the wood. 
“Sophy and Herbert aren’t, and Sophy would be always 
happy if I’d let her ; but then you see I can’t always let 
her, she’s so stupid, and it’s not right stupid people 
should be happy, for what could the clever ones like my- 
self be more than that?” (I’m afraid Daisy was very 


THE MARCH PAST.— FROM A PAINTING BY W. F. CALDERON, RB. A. 


At breakfast-time it appeared that Herbert was ill, or 
believed himself so to be, and he had begged off going 
for the first time to his tutor, the new curate. His face 
was all over scratches, and he looked very woe-begone. 
Daisy could not help chuckling when she saw the 
scratches. But she was desired to keep quiet, for she 
had been a naughty girl, and there was no fun or amuse- 
ment in hurting people and making them ill. 

‘He's just as well as I am,” she said, pertly, and her 
father told her either to hold her tongue or go out of the 
room, whereupon, having finished her breakfast, Daisy 
chose the latter alternative, and ran away. 

In the hall she saw Herbert's ulster coat and cloth cap, 
on which an idea struck her, and as it did so she burst 
out laughing. She stole softly into the drawing-room, 
and took a large pair of scissors out of her mother’s 
work-box, then, standing before a glass, she held her 
pretty bright curls in her hand and cut them off—leaving, 
however, a great quantity of rather short hair still thickly 
curling all over her head. She tumbled it about with 


conceited.) ‘‘ Happy and good, people say. I wonder 
whether I shall ever be good. I think I shall have to 
grow to be quite an old woman before I’m a good girl.” 

She had reached the cottage now—a charming little 
place covered with honeysuckles and roses—and she 
knocked at the door. 

It was opened by the clergyman himself, a very gen- 
tlemanly looking, tall young man in black, whom Miss 
Daisy at once addressed. 

“Ts your master at home ?” she asked, sweetly, bat her 
blue eyes dancing with fun. 

She pretended she took him for a footman or man 


) servant. 


“‘T am Mr. Singleton,” said he, laughing. ‘* But 
surely,” scanning her from head to foot, ‘‘you are not 
my pupil, Herbert Howard ?” 

She nodded her curly head up and down. 

**Tt’s all you'll get for him, I’m afraid,” said she. 

Mr. Singleton stared. The boy, as he supposed her 
to be, was much younger-looking than he expected 
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“Take your coat and cap off here,” he said, pausing | her cousin, and she was a quick, clever girl, with an ex- 
in the little hall, and speaking gravely, ‘‘and then come | cellent memory, and learnt her lessons well enough if 


mto my study.” she chose, though she was often exceedingly naughty, 
“Herbert’s very delicate, and catches cold so easily,” | and would not learn them at all. 


DAISY’S DILEMMAS.—‘“‘ HE STOPPED WHEN HE SAW DAISY’S SLIGHT FIGURE IN WHITE FROCK AND BLUE RIBBONS.” 


she said ; ‘‘he got all wrong in India. I'd rather keep On the present occasion she repeated a couple of pages 

on the coat, please.” at an unflagging pace, neither pausing for a moment nor 
Mr. Singleton stared at her still more. making one mistake. Then she stopped and asked : 
““My dear boy,” he said, ‘‘ you are too old to call your- ‘* Aren’t you tired ?” 

self by your name in that way.” Mr. Singleton laughed at her queer ways, and she 
In the study he gave her a Latin grammar and asked | burst into such a merry chuckle herself that he langhed 

her what she knew about it. Daisy studied Latin with | again only to hear her. 
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Suddenly she repeated the multiplication table all 
through, and then began the dates of the Kings of Eng- 
land in a loud voice: ‘‘ William the Conqueror, one 
thousand and sixty-six ; William Rufus, one thousand 
and eighty -seven,” when Mr. Singleton stopped her 
rather impatiently. 

“*T thought you’d be tired,” she replied, patronizingly, 
‘‘for I'd alot more to go on to—names and dates, you 
know—and I’d never have stopped of myself. There’s 
the solar system with a million planets and moons, the 
metals, the principal cities and their rivers, the counties 
of England and Ireland—the four quarters and all they 
have in them—the latitudes and longitudes, and seventy- 
three things more. Would you like to guess the seventy- 
‘three? It would take some time guessing, and you may 
not be very quick, but I don’t mind.” 

She leaned back in her chair, crossed her legs, and as- 
sumed an attitude of expectation. 

Mr. Singleton turned some books over on the table and 
answered not a word. The truth is, he did not know 
what to say. He began to think he had been rather 
rash in taking a pupil without first ascertaining what 
sort of boy he was. And now he found he was a very 
pert, impudent fellow, who would require a good deal of 
taking down, and he thought it might be better to talk 
to his uncle about him before he began lessons. 

‘‘He should have told me,” he thought; ‘‘ what a 
queer boy he is! You have to learn, my boy, not to 
teach,” he said, sarcastically. ‘‘Has your uncle taught 
you? Do you do lessons with him ?” 

Now Daisy was caught, for she was determined not to 
say what was not true, which was why she had appeared 
te call herself Herbert. She had one uncle, and he was 
a captain in the army, so, after a moment's pause, she 
said : 

‘My uncle—why, he’s a soldier, and much too busy 
parading, reading the roll -calls, and carrying flags, for 
lessons.” 

‘‘T am speaking of Mr. Dean, with whom you live,” 
replied Mr. Singleton, coldly. 

‘““Why don’t you say so, then ?” answered Daisy, 
morosely. 

“It seems to me,” cried Mr. Singleton, jumping up, 
‘‘that you have not come here in a very good humor for 
studying, and that I had better talk with Mr. Dean 
before we begin.” 

Daisy, who was getting rather frightened, not knowing 
how this interview would end, jumped up, and forget- 
ting her character of boy, made him a pretty little court- 
esy, which bewildered Mr. Singleton more than ever. 

“The boy’s not right in his head,” he thought, with 
considerable indignation. ‘‘Mr. Dean was very wrong 
not to tell me. Good-morning—tell your uncle I will 
walk up and have a talk with him this afternoon.” 

“‘T hope you won’t. You’d better not.” 

‘Tt is no business of yours, my young friend ; give my 
message to your uncle.” 

‘*No business of mine being talked about !” ejaculated 
Daisy. ‘‘ Well, don’t forget that I warned you ; it will 
make a great confusion if you do.” 

And Daisy ran out of the house. 

I may mention here that Daisy and the other children 
were fond of dressing up and playing people tricks, and 
also of acting charades, which helped to give her extreme 
quickness in such matters. 

She ran home now as fast as she could, wondering what 
would happen if—or when, rather—she was found out; 
for found out she knew she must be as soon as Mr. Sin- 
gleton and Herbert met. 


‘* Herbert had better keep on being ill,” she thought 
‘He is so afraid of his new tutor and his tasks that it 
would be quite easy to persuade him he was ill, or any- 
thing else that kept him from going there.” 

Daisy slipped in at the side window where she had 
slipped out, and hung Herbert’s ulster and cap up in 
the hall. She wrote on a bit of paper, in very large 
letters, ‘‘ BewarE! Cats Wrrutn !” and pinned it on to his 
coat, and then ran up-stairs into the schoolroom, where, as 
it was a holiday, and her governess away, she thought 
she was safest from grown-up people. 

“Oh, Daisy ! what have you done to your hair ?” cried 
Sophy. 

‘* What is that to you, miss ? 
likes with one’s own hair. 
yours !” 

‘““ Why, that’s my own if yours is your own, I suppose,” 
said Sophy, smiling. 

“No,” cried Daisy, who was beginning to feel ex- 
ceeding cross. She was always carried away by fun or 
mischief at the moment, and though she could scarcelr 
be said to repent afterward, she had sense enough to see 
how very badly she behaved when she allowed herself ta 
be so carried away, and then, as she would not feel sorry 
and own she had been wrong, there was no vent left fcr 
her feelings except being cross! ‘No,” she cried; 
“your hair is not your own—nothing you have is. Your 
hair and teeth are mine, and I may do anything I like 
with them. How dare you way I can’t. You're my 
slave !” 

“I’m not your slave,” retorted Sophy. 

“‘Yes, you are ; mother took you to be my slave-girl ! 
Why don’t you live with your mother? You live here 
because you can’t live at home, and your mother has 
given you to us. Fancy my mother giving me away !” 

And Daisy broke into a rude laugh ; but Sophy did not 
laugh, she coiored crimson, and then began to cry. 

Meantime poor Mrs. Dean had gone into the drawing- 
room, and saw some soft, fluffy thing with gold, bur- 
nished lights shining all through it on a marble slab be- 
fore a mirror. On approaching nearer she distinguished 
that it was hair, and the next minute held in her hands 
such a mass of golden curls that she could not doubt 
they were Daisy's. 

‘Oh, Daisy, Daisy !” she cried ; ‘“why are you always 
naughty, instead of being the darling you might be ? 
What have you been doing now ? why have you cut off 
all your curls? Oh, Daisy, Daisy ! why are you always 
naughty ?” 

She folded the curls in paper and locked them up in 
a drawer, and then sat down in an easy-chair. She was 
tired, and it was a very hot day, and she could not go 
about the house and look for Daisy, in order to scold or 
punish her. Her delicate health made her feel things 
very much, and seeing her little girl’s hair lying there 
had given her quite a shock. 

Daisy ran away from Sophy when she found she was 
crying ; she did not approve of any one crying but her- 
self. She always said it was ‘“‘so low,” and when told 
she was often very low then (by which she meant some- 
thing mean or vulgar) herself, she only tossed her head, 
and said : 

‘Oh, no; I ery loud, so I can’t be low, but Sophy 
sobs and Herbert whines.” 

She now found Herbert in a sort of alcove, built ina 
part of the shrubberies, which was a cool, pleasant place 
in which the children often amused themselves ; there 
was a deep recess in it, where Herbert sat in the shade, 
looking out on a small grassy garden of wild flowers. 
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‘‘How did you dare take my coat and pin such non- 
sense on it ?”’ Herbert asked, half in joke, half in earnest. 

** Did you look within and find a cat ?” sneered Daisy, 
“or was it too frightened, poor little baby? Ta ta?” 
and she patted Herbert’s cheeks as if he had been a 
small child. 

Then there was a sound of voices outside, and inte the 
alcove came Mr. and Mrs. Dean and Mr. Singleton. They 
did not see the children, and sitting down, continued 
the conversation that they had been carrying on outside. 

‘‘It is strange,” Mr. Dean said ; ‘‘I did not know he 
had been out to-day. He said he felt too ill to Degin 
lessons with a new tutor; he is a very nervous boy.’ 

‘*But he was not the /east nervous when he came to 
me,” Mr. Singleton replied, scarcely knowing whether to 
frown or smile. ‘‘He behaved in an off-hand, very un- 
becoming way (you must excuse me for saying it), rat- 
tled off pages of Latin grammar, and ran through all 
sorts of things he said he knew, as if he was doing it for 
a wager.”’ 

‘“*Herbert did ?” cried Mr. and Mrs. Dean, in uncon- 
trolled astonishment. 

“T must ask you to be so good as to tell me more 
about him, especially as to what is wanting in his mind, 
before I agree to teach him.” 

“That’s you, Herbert,” said Daisy, nudging him with 
her elbow, and speaking in a whisper. 

“Tt can’t be me,” whispered astonished Herbert ; ‘I 
didn’t go to him.” 

‘‘But he is a shy, nervous boy—a litile fretful "— here 
Daisy nudged him again—‘‘in delicate health,” said his 
uncle; and his aunt added, ‘‘I’m sure he did not go to 
you to-day.” 

‘‘But I do assure you he did, and staid a long time, 
and was anything but shy or nervous—he is either a 
desperate pickle of a schoolboy or else not quite right in 
his mind.” 

“Some other boy must have gone to you; it must 
have been a trick,” Mr. Dean said. ‘‘ Where is Her- 
bert ?” 

The amazed boy thought it would be mean to stay in 
the recess any longer ; he had had no idea of listening, for 
it had not occurred to him till just then that they coud be 
talking of him, and now he came forward—stooping as 
ho always did when he was nervous, twisting his hands 
together, end looking shamefaced. 

“‘T am here, aunt,” he said. 

“ Herbert,” said his uncle, ‘‘did you go to Mr. Single- 
ton’s this morning, after saying you were too poorly to 
do so ?” 

Herbert denied altogether having been there. 

Mr. Singleton looked hard at his brown eyes and sal- 
low face, and said, ‘‘ This is not Herbert Howard.” 

‘“‘Indeed it is,” replied Mr. Dean, laughing. 

“Have you engaged any other pupil, Mr. Singleton ?” 
suggested Mrs. Dean, ‘Mrs. Lucan, of the Haw Farm, 
has a half-wtted son.” 

‘I never heard of her or her son in my life. I have en- 
tered into no other ongagement—but that there has been a 
trick played on me by somebody or other there can be no 
manner of doubt. It’s an odd way of beginning one’s 
work here, Mrs. Dean,” he added, almost as if he held her 
responsible for the trick. 

“T am very sorry,” said the gentle lady. ‘I really 
think Joe Lucan may be the culprit.” 

‘He doesn’t know a word of Latin grammar; I’ve 
tried him often,” Herbert said, ‘‘ and he could not re- 
member a line of it ?” 

“How was the impostor dressed ?” asked Mr. Dean. 
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“In a long, brown ulster down to his feet, and a brown 
cloth cap.” 

“And what was he like ?’ asked Mrs. Dean. ‘‘ Was he 
a stcut, coarse-featured lad, with swarthy complexion and 
very thick lips ?” 

‘‘He was a slight boy, with a pretty, innocent little 
fair face, and quantities of thick, golden curly hair.” 

A dead silence fell after this description. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dean exchanged quick, uncomfortable looks. 

‘‘ Well, of course, it must have been a trick,’ Mr. Dean 
said, shortly. Then he expressed his hope that Mr. Sin- 
gleton would not find any of the trouble with Herbert 
which his representative had appeared likely to give him. 

Mr. Singleton shook hands with his future pupil, and 
said he made no doubt that they should get on very well 
together, and Herbert promised to do his best. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean looked full into each other’s eyes 
when the curate was gone. 

‘* Could it be Duisy ?” they exclaimed at the same time 

“‘Herbert, what do you think ?—do tell me!” 

“As if a girl could act a boy ! cried he. ‘‘ Daisy, come 
out, and tell them you didn’t.” 

He ran into the recess, but no Daisy was there. 

She had staid for most of the conversation, but wher 
they all became so quiet, and her mother sat down, she 
thought her turn must soon come, and that the most 
cowardly flight, as she would have thought it in any 
one else, was better than being dragged ignominiously 
forth and forced to make a confession before Mr. Sin- 
So she sprang out of the window and set off 
running across the park, determined to hide in the woods 
all day, and not come home till so late that they would 
be too much frightened to be angry with her. 

She ran and ran without stopping, and at last stood 
still, not because she was out of breath, but that she 
thought she had better come to some definite plan. 

She lay down among the long grass to reflect, and felt 
as if she would like to go to sleep instead. She had got 
very hot while in the recess, from anxiety as to what each 
moment might bring forth, and now thought it was de- 
lightful to have got free. 

‘But I mustn’t rest yet,” she said ; ‘‘I must get to a 
safe distance before I rest.” 

She jumped up, and running or walking, she left her 
father’s park a mile from the house. 

‘The railway station is too far off,” she said. ‘‘ And I 
don’t happen to have any money about me” (silly Daisy, 
to put on that grand air only to amuse herself !), ‘‘ other- 
wise I might go everywhere and not come back till it had 
all blown over. I'll hide in the cave!” 

The church clock from the distant village sounded 
forth six strokes as she spoke. 

‘*Why, it’s only six now!” she cried, gladly. ‘‘ And 
they won’t be looking for me till eight for supper ; and 
they’ll think, as I’m in such a tremendous scrape, that 
I shall hide about the place, and so they won’t mind. I 
can hide all night in the cave. That will be fun.” 

I had better tell you at once, children, that Daisy did 
not spend the night in the cave. It would have been s 
terrible thing for her to do ; in fact, I think she was only 
making believe to herself that she had any such inten- 
tions. It was bad enough that she should leave her 
father’s park, and be walking in these fields by herself, 
but it would never have been forgotten against her if she 
had done worse than that, and gone on to the cave. The 
only thing that could have been done with her then 
would have been to send her to an extremely strict 
school, or to one of those people who put advertisements 
in the paper, and say they are willing to take care of and 
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conquer refractory children. No little girl would be so 
naughty, and foolish besides, as to do what Daisy was 
threatening herself with, and I don’t believe she was in 
earnest when she threatened herself. 

The first misfortune that happened to her was that she 
lost her way. The fields led to a lane, and the lane went 
on and on, and turned this way and that way, and then 
got straight again, and then began to wind about, and it 
had high hedges on each side, and she could see nothing, 
and she got 
very tired ; 
her feet, in 
thin, house- 
shoes, were 
so sore that. 
she scolded 
them and 
beat them, 
and called 
them wretch- 
ed, little un- 
kind feet; 
and then, all 
of a sudden, 
came misfor- 
tune number 
two, and that 
was that she 
seemed to 
have some- 
thing the 
matter with 
her, and it 
got worse, 
and at last 
she felt that 
sho could 
Bcarcely 
stand, much 
less go on 
walking or 
running, and 
then she 
knew it was 
past the sup- 
per-hour, 
and that she 
was extremely 
hungry. 

She sat 
down on a 
stone by the 
roadside and 
burst out 
erying. Poor 
Daisy! her 
spirit was 
quite broken 
by this time, 
sho was 80 
hungry, and she did not see anything left for her to do 
but ery, and so she did it. 

“*T shall be starved to death, and the robins will hide 
me with leaves,’’ she now sobbed out. 

The place was so very lonely and so silent. It was just 
too late in the Summer for birds to be singing, and the 
insects that fly in the air had hummed themselves to 
sleep. The perfect stillness quite overpowered Daisy— 
she thought she should never hear a sound again—and, 
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hiding her face in her hands, she only shivered and 
sobbed. 

A noise at last—not to be decided what it was in the 
far distance, but resolving itself into a known sound as it 
approached nearer—the trot of a horse—and to Daisy's 
well-trained country ears the slow jog-trot of a cart- 
horse. The horse would have a rider—there would be 
some one to speak to, some one who might help her. At 
any rate, she was not in a fairy-land with no one else ; 
there were 
other people 
in it besides 
herself ; but, 
perhaps, she 
ought not to 
be too sure 
of that : sup- 
pose there 
were only 
horses—a 
land of Daisy 
and horses ! 
—a whole 
herd of wild 
horses, per- 
haps! Fool- 
ish child, 
have done 
with your 
pe rhapses— 
this is not a 
wild horse — 
it is a steady, 
farmer’s 
far m - horse, 
and, as she 
consoled her- 
self with this 
reflection 
there came 
round the 
corner of the 
lane a hand- 
some cart- 
horse, and 
on its back 
a farmer in 
clean blue- 
striped shirt 
and cordu- 
roys. He 
stopped 
when he saw 
Daisy's light 
figure in 
white frock 
and blue 
ribbons, and 
her fair, tear- 
stained face. 

‘* Why, my little lady,” he said, pleasantly, ‘‘ what are 
you doing here in this lonely lane, and night coming on 

ou ?” 
. “‘T’'m lost !" quoth Daisy, her spirits returning at the 
hope of relief. 

**And I've found you,” said he, with a hearty, jolly 
laugh. ‘‘Give me that white little hand of yours, and I'll 
swing you up before me, and old Ned will take you home 
in no time.” (To be Continued.) 
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“ALMOST BEFORE SHE KNEW IT THE BOAT WAS LOOSENED, AND THEY WERE FLOATING OUT IN THE STILL MOONLIGHT.” 


REX ALLSTON’S APOLOGY. 


By Mrs, DENISON. 


f‘8So you think I am trifling with Don, Florence ?” 

And Miss Osborne lifted her dark eyes from the book 
she was reading. . 

The two women—both young, both beautiful—were the 
only occupants of the hotel-parlor. It was an early hour 
in the day. 

“I? Why, I haven’t spoken a word since you have 
been in here !” said Florence Alden, surprised. 

“Oh, I am one of the sensitives, you know, and can 
read people’s thoughts, so they say. I know what you 
are thinking of. I——” 

‘*A guilty conscience needs no accuser,” said Florence, 
lightly. ‘‘ How could I help thinking of Rex ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, Rex — always Rex !” said Miss Osborne, a 
ripple of passion running through her rich, even tones. 
“You don’t know anything about it, Florence. If he 
will go with that woman—why, it is simply terrible the 
way she flirts. A little signal with her fan brings him to 
her side, no matter where he is, I wouldn't like to tell 
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you some things I have seen. Why will he persist in 
paying her so much attention ? We all know she is not 
good form. Do you suppose I will let my name be 
coupled with his ?” 

And Miss Osborne, now white and trembling, bent 
lower over her book. She was evidently laboring under 
some strong excitement. 

‘You say we all know she is not good form,” said Flo, 
rence, without quite understanding all the words imply. 
‘You must speak for yourself. J don’t know it. I like 
her. Iam only conscious of pleasure when I look at or 
talk with her. Besides, she must be eight or ten years 
older than Rex. I never saw anything to make me think 
he was in love with her.” 

“Tf you haven’t, I have,” said Miss Osborne, with 
concealed pain in her voice. ‘‘And when I hinted my 
suspicion, how angry he was! To be sure, he tried to 
explain, but I was angry then. Rex has behaved shame- 
fully, and I will never forgive him.” 
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‘* But what proof have you that Mrs. Selby is not what 
she seems ?’’ asked Florence. ‘‘Is it the mere ‘they say’ 
of a hotel coterie, or have you heard something definite 
to her disadvantage ?” 

‘“‘ Why, there’s proof. enough to my mind,” said Miss 
Osborne. ‘You know, as well as I do, that she holds 
herself aloof from the company here as if she were afraid 
of us, and I don’t consider that a good sign. Then, 
she not exactly outdresses us all, but her taste is perfect, 
and her clothes are all made of the very richest materials. 
It seems to me that she dresses to please herself solely, 
and that is the proof of a selfish character. There is 
something about her different from all the women here, 
and—well, simply, I don’t like her. I detest her. Then, 
you will always notice that she generally avoids gentle- 
men—never dances—and I fancy she puts on that woe- 
begone look sometimes just to make herself seem inter- 
esting.” 

‘Yes, but if she doesn’t try to attract the gentlemen, 
as you say she does not, I think you have failed to make 
outacase. To me she seems a quiet, simple lady, very 
sweet and modest.” 

“She does try to attract one of them,” said Miss Os- 
borne, in almost dramatic tones ; ‘‘and I have learned to 
beware of these sweet, simple people. Still waters run 
deep. Well, Rex may have her,” she added, a touch of 
bitterness in her voice. ‘‘I don’t want him.” 

‘‘And poor Don may take his place, to be victimized in 
his turn,’ said Florence. 

‘* How solicitous you are for the welfare of poor Don !” 
said Miss Osborne, pitilessly, as she watched the red 
come and go in the sweet face of her companion. 

‘You have no right to talk in that manner,” said Flo- 
rence, trying to speak calmly. ‘‘ However, you are angry 
now, and don’t know what you are saying.” 

‘*Have either of you ladies seen a stray fan ?”’ a low 
voice broke in. 

Miss Osborne looked up, colored, and moved toward 
the window without speaking. Florence responded po- 
litely, and began to help in the search. 

‘* Was it valuable ?”’ she asked. 

‘*Very, on account of the associations connected with 
it,”” was the answer. ‘‘It was a gift from my brother, and 
he is dead.” 

The woman who spoke was small and slight in figure, 
with a pale, dark complexion and great, languid South- 
ern eyes. She wore a rich costume of pale-amber silk, 
trimmed with velvet —‘‘much too costly,” Miss Osborne 
said, with a wild, unreasoning anger in her heart, for that 
time of day. But Mrs. Selby was very rich as well as 
very handsome, and it was her pleasure to surround her- 
self at all times with the luxuries of dress and equipage. 
If this was a fault, she could at least afford it. 

“ Strange,” thought Florence, as she stole a glance at 
Kate Osborne, ‘‘ that she should be so absurdly jealous of 
this woman, who, it is patent, is neither young nor happy. 
Miss Osborne is a great deal more beautiful than Mrs. 
Selby, though she is lovely, too, in a different way. Oh, 
you have found your fan!’ she said, aloud, as the lady 
came smiling toward her. 

‘‘Yes ; I found it in the piano, on the wires. Rex—Mr. 
Allston, I mean—had it last night,” she continued, a 
slight confusion in her manner. ‘‘I was playing for him, 
and he fanned me; then, I suppose, laid it down, and we 
both forgot it. Do you like it?’ And she opened it 
with something almost like reverence in the action. 

“It is almost too beautiful to use,’ said Florence, ex- 
amining the richly inlaid sticks, the delicate blending of 
color, as she answered Mrs. Selby. 
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‘* My brother bought, it in a little shop in Paris, of a 
little, old snuff-colored man, iu a snuff-colored suit of old 
velvet—quite a picture, by-the-way. Ah, what delightful 
times we had in that lovely city! It is the city of cities.“ 

‘‘T was never there,” said Florence, quietly. ‘‘I have 
never traveled.” 

She was studying this woman with that strange pathos 
in her dark eyes. 

‘“*Ah, you have missed much,” said the other, with a 
sigh. ‘‘And yet, perhaps, that is better than to be tired 
of it all.” She glanced wearily about her. ‘One gets at 
that age one wants to rest, don’t you think? That’s not 
saying I’m very old,” she added, naively, with a true 
woman’s reluctance to sdmit her years. ‘‘ How lovely 
your friend Miss Osborne is !’she said, after a short 
pause, with a nod toward that young lady, who was still 
occupied with her book. ‘‘ And I know somebody,” she 
added, with a bright little smile that made her dark face 
charming, ‘‘ whom she is treating very badly— my friend, 
Rex Allston. She cannot surely know his worth.” 

A shock went through Florence. Here was an oppor- 
tunity, perhaps, to make it all right between Rex and 
Florence. Should she do it? Could she do it without 
betraying her friend ? She knew Miss Osborne’s pride— 
how intense it was, how overpowering! She knew, also, 
that she worshiped Rex Allston, and that she would die 
rather than let this woman know how she felt. 

Florence forgot in that moment that Mrs. Selby was not 
exactly ‘“‘good form” in the eyes of the guests at the 
hotel. Was she a widow, or one of those conventional 
society women who, living apart from her husband, spent 
his money lavishly ? That she could be very charming 
Florence felt, and she certainly dressed with exquisite 
taste. It was evident that she had money in plenty, for 
her horses were of the best, her jewels the costliest, and 
her dresses imported. 

All these things, with the sayings and surmises of 
sundry people, rushed through her brain as she sat there 
wondering if by one word she might set things right it 
would be best to say that word. 

‘*Mr. Allston seems to be a very good friend of yours,” 
she said, with an effort to be calm that was quite ap- 
parent. : 

‘*Oh, yes, dear me, yes—an old friend. Why,” she 
laughed, a little amused laugh, and very sweetly she could 
laugh, ‘‘I don’t believe but what—it can’t be that Miss 
Osborne is jealous of me. Pardon me, but the thought 
came into my head. Why, my dear child, I am ten years 
older than Mr. Allston.” 

Just there she stopped, the color mounting to her 
cheeks, 

‘Well, I don’t wish to be misunderstood,” she said, 
contemplatively, the corners of her mouth twitching. 

Then she broke into a low, amused laugh. 

“It’s all very odd, and you are kind to give so much 
time tome. I will see you again by-and-by—and it will 
come out right for your pretty young friend. I should 
so much like her to think well of me!” 

She rose and left the room, smiling to herself, after 
a bright ‘‘ Good - morning,” and Florence, feeling half- 
guilty, was about following, when Miss Osborne called 
to her. 

‘Just see what a picture those yachts make, and how 
blue the water is beyond !” Then added, in a low voice, 
“‘T wonder at you! Do you want to get yourself talked 
about ?” 

‘There is no one here,” said Florence ; ‘‘and had 
there been a room-full, I should not have cared. How 
beautifully she dresses !” 7 
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** Yes, she does—for a lady without any chaperon or 
husband. I’m sure she doesn’t give herself out for a 
widow. People wouldn’t talk for nothing. Her friends 
are all gentlemen.” 

‘‘Rex seems to be the only one,” said Florence. 

“‘Oh, Rex is nothing to me!” said Miss Osborne, toss- 
ing her shapely head ; but there was a spasm at her heart 
which Florence could not see by any outward sign. 

That evening Rex and Mrs. Selby met on the shore. 
The sun was setting in a sea of molten gold ; the sky 
glowed crimson ; the waves were crested with a thousand 
gorgeous tints. 

Afar off the hotel band was playing some sweet Italian 
air; groups were standing near the pavilion, waiting for 
the dancing to begin. The young man was moody and 
thoughtful. 

‘*Rex, what has come over you of late ?” asked Mrs. 
Selby, as the two moved down the long reach of sand. 
“Last night I noticed you took quite too much wine. 
Remember the family failing, my dear boy ; remember 
Charlie—that lonely grave in the little burying-ground 
at Nice.” 

‘Yes ; and it was a woman, then,” said the young 
fellow, gloomily. ‘‘My brother would have been alive 
to-day but for the ‘miserable girl who led him on and 
then jilted him. I hate all women ?” 

“T am afraid Miss Osborne is not worthy of you, 
dear,” said the woman, tenderly. 

“Perhaps not. I cannot help loving her all the same, 
though,” he said, in a low tone. 

“‘T have heard she is a flirt. Do you believe it ?” 

“T don’t know what to believe. I only know that I 
love her,” was his reply. 

“Are you sure she is not jealous of me ?” asked the 
woman, smiling archly. 

* Absurd !” he said, with a little laugh. 

‘Of course—that’s the way it looks to you,” she said, 
her eyes growing sad. ‘‘ And I—I love you too well to 
3ee you unhappy. I should never have come here.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Laura—and yet, I think you have 
given me the clew to some perplexing doubts. And if it 
is so, in Heaven’s name what am I to do?” 

“You are to tell her the plain, unvarnished truth,” 
she said, concealing the pain in her heart with careless 
smile, ‘‘If she is the woman you think she is—if she is 
good and true, she will not love you the less—because— 
at all events, she will not repeat it. Then, perhaps, I 
may find a friend.” 

“Thank you, Laura,” he said, bending lower to look 
in her face, and not noticing that she was in tears, ‘‘It 
will, perhaps, be better to be frank. 

“And then I must go,” she said, blinded by tears. 
“The curse will follow me ; I cannot get away from it.” 

“Dearest Laura,” he cried, almos} passionately catch- 
ing her hand, ‘‘I will not have you say that. You know 
that I love you, that you have dear friends who make no 
difference—you shall not go. It is not your fault, dear- 


est. Defy the world’s opinion. Presently you will for- 
get.” 
“Never !” was the low response. ‘Still, I thank 


Heaven that I have you —that one noble heart beats with 
some measure of affection for me.” 

Just at that moment Miss Osborne came into sight 
with Fiorence. Rex had relinquished Mrs. Selby’s hand, 
and was now gathering the light shawls she wore closer 
around her neck, for the wind came cool from the sea. 
He certainly did look’ lover-like in his attentions. 

‘““What do you say now ?” Miss Osborne asked, with 
blazing cheeks and eyes. ‘‘Do you think I will ever 


speak to him again? Do you wonder they talk about 
her ?” 

‘She is probably an old friend,” said Florence, wish- 
ing still to be generous. 

“‘She is most probably a crafty, designing woman,” 
was the reply, as Miss Osborne turned impatiently away; 
and so quickly, that Don Clarke, who was coming from 
the opposite direction to meet her, thought she did it to 
avoid him, and so falling back, sauntered with, the rest. 

Later on that night, Florence was walking arm-in-arm 
with Don Clarke, Miss Osborne beside them. The music 
of a splendid band came from the wide balcony of the 
hotel in softened harmony, and the figures of the dancers 
within, all a wondrous bewilderment of lovely colors and 
beautiful forms and faces, could be seen by the prome- 
naders, like pictures in dreamland. 

Miss Osborne moved away from her companions, and 
strayed down to the beach, dotted here and there with 
solitary figures. Here the air was cool, the breath of the 
ocean delicious. 

A little boat rocked to and fro, and well aware that it 
was securely fastened, the young girl seated herself in 
the stern and looked out over the far waste of waters, 
just beginning to whiten in the rays of the rising moon. 

There Rex found her. She had not seen him coming, 
and at sound of his voice turned a stern, white face to- 
ward him, and attempted to leave the boat. 

But he was beside her; there was something in his 
face that startled her. 

“Shall I row yuu out a little way? It is such a 
heavenly night !” he said, quietly, as if nothing unpleas- 
ant had passed between them. ‘‘ This is my boat. I had 
it brought down to-day.” 

‘*T didn’t know that,” she said, rising, and very nearly 
falling, in the impetuosity of her movement. 

‘And suppose you did not ?” he said, smiling, and 
looking at her with such an assumption of ownership, 
that she felt the blood surge up to her temples. 

‘*T hope you will do me the honor to stay—just for a 
little,” he added, the moonlight falling on his handsome 
face. 

Miss Osborne hesitated. The scene on the beach was 
yet fresh in her memory. 

‘There can surely be no objection to taking a row, 
now that the water is so calm,” he said. 

And, almost before she knew it, the boat was loosened 
and they were floating out in the still moonlight, while 
faint snatches of the dance-music sounded now and then 
across the reaches of silence. 

“Tam going to explain something,” he said, presently, 
resting on his oars, ‘‘ which only one other person knows 
beside myself, and I shall trust that secret to your honor. 
Are you quite comfortable, or shall I go back for a 
shawl ?” 

He thought he saw her shiver. : 

‘Oh, no; goon. Iam quite comfortable, thank you,” 
she said, looking away along the grand wake of the 
moon ; ‘‘though, please remember, I have not asked you 
for any——” 

*¢ Confession,” he murmured, his lips curling a little 
at the offended dignity of her manner. 

She said nothing. 

“‘T am sorry that circumstances have seemed to compel 
me to defend myself,” he said, quietly; ‘‘and yet it is uo 
more than your right to know, after what has passed Le- 
tween us. Perhaps you remember the great forgery ot 
78, in which a David Brabant was concerned ? It hap- 
pened in your city, and made an extraordinary sensation 
at the time.” 


She said ‘‘ Yes,” looking up at him with a heightened 
color. She remembered the case perfectly. The judge 
before whom it was tried was her uncle. 

‘‘The man was imprisoned for life,” continued Rex, 
plying his oars gently; ‘‘so much for him. But there 
was another unfortunate person in the case,” he said, 
looking down ; ‘the culprit’s innocent wife.” 

**Poor soul! Everybody pitied her,” murmured Miss 
Osborne, her face now softened and more beautiful than 
ever. 

**And that woman,” said Rex, in a still lower voice, 
“was my half-sister, the child of my mother by a former 
husband, one of the sweetest creatures that was ever 
cursed by a union with a wretch so vile. She, ten years 
my senior, took charge of my brothers and myself when 
my mother died during my boyhood. She has been 
everything to me— mother, father and sister all in one. 

‘Oh, Rex !” Her hands - 
went out a little way. Pity 
and sympathy made her 
lovely face a study in the 
soft, luminous moonlight. 
I—I think I can guess the 
rest.”” 

* Perhaps,” he said, with 
asad smile, then went on: 
‘““My unhappy sister, at 
the termination of the trial, 
took her maiden name of 
Selby, and went into seclu- 
sion. She has never been 
out in society since then, 
now over seven years, until 
now, though she has an 
ample fortune of her own. 
It was through my persua- 
sion that she came here, 
and perhaps you can fa- 
thom the reason why she 
wished to appear merely 
asa friend or acquaintance 
of mine: simply because 
attention might be called 
to the sad circumstances 
which have blighted her 
_ life. Otherwise she would 
have remained in utter se- 
clusion. So you see——” 

“Oh, Rex!” she said, 
penitently, from under her 
hands, for her face was hidden in them. ‘‘I have been 
eruel—to you and to her. But I will make it all up—oh, 
be sure I will. To think,” she added, looking up, tears 
in her bright eyes, ‘‘that I should have added a single 
thorn to the pathway she must travel under such a trial ! 
Will you ever forgive me! I can’t forgive myself.” 

‘‘My darling,” he said, ‘it was not so strange—if I 
had thought, you know—but it never entered my mind 
you could—could——” 

‘*Be jealous of your sister,” she said, with a half- 
laugh, half-sob, ‘I will never be so foolish again as 
long as Llive. And you shall see if I will not be kind to 
her,” she added, as they rowed on, cradled in the silver 
white ripples of the tide now coming in. ‘‘ Rex, I have 
been wicked.” 

For answer, a radiant face bent lower to hers. Words 
were spoken that brought back the light to her eye and 
the rose to her cheek. He who had filled the cup of her 
happiness to the brim had proved worthy of her love, 
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A CHINESE VASE. 


What more could she ask? When she next met the 
smiling face of her gentle friend Florence, she was the 
betrothed wife of Rex Allston. 


A CHINESE VASE. 
By Hite Lee. 


In the Spring of 1885, while serving on board the 
United States gunboat Lynz, anchored off Shameen, Can- 
ton, I msde the acquaintance of Mr. Roberts, of the firm 
of Roberts, Smithson & Co., of Canton and London. 
Shortly after meeting this gentleman, a representative of 
the hospitable old school of Eastern merchants, he invited 
me to tiffia with him and view his collection of Chinese 
porcelains and bronzes. 

I gladly accepted, and, after an excellent meal, found 
myself stretched lazily on 
a ‘long chair” enjoying 
my cheroot, watching the 
graceful swaying of the 
punkah, while my friend 
sbusied himself at the side- 
board, the musical clink 
from his glasses breaking 
the drowsy, monotonous 
cooings of the doves in the 
banyan-trees, 

After the ‘usual period 
of midday indolence, at- 
tention was turned to the 
collection. Unarranged, 
and in seeming confusion, 
were many objects of rare 
beauty: specimens’ of 
sang-de-beuf, celadon, 
jade, rare bronzes of old 
Soochow, blue, yellow 
and queer animals in clois- 
sonnée jostled each other 
in the crowded cabinets, 
but none interested me as 
did a small petong (a vase 
for holding camel's - hair 
pencils), having a few fig- 
ures on it in relief. The 
longer I looked, the harder 
I found it to determine 
what it was made of. It 
resembled a section of bam- 
boo, about two and one-half inches in diameter and five or 
six in height. Whether it was delicately tinted old ivory, 
rare lacquer, porcelain, or the bamboo itself, I could not 
decide, until my curiosity overcame me, and I took it 
from the cabinet. It was porcelain, with the soft, sensu- 
ous touch of old ivory. On it, in relief, were two pine- 
trees, beneath whose spreading branches sat a venerable 
philosopher, leaning upon a staff of rough, unbarked 
wood ; behind him stood a servant, shielding him from 
the rays of the sun with a large feather fan, and, in front, 
a richly dressed youth, stooping to the ground, offered 
him a melon. At the foot of the tree couched a 2 
whilst among the thick foliage darted a flight of bats ; 
rocks and thickets completed the scene. 

Examining it, I began to ask myself if this could be 
the philosopher Chu-hi in the ‘‘ Vale of the White Deer "’- 
a labor of love, surely, by some disciple. No line was neg- 
lected, no detail unfinished ; all the minuteness of work, 
sharpness and delicacy of carving which characterize a 
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Japanese neisuke were there. Never had I seen its 
equal in either Oriental or European pottery. 

My host, seeing the impression produced on me, said : 
“This little pefong has a strange history. It was the 
property of the Mandarin H’sien, who inherited it from 
his father, a man whose rapid rise from poverty (for he 
was the son of a provincial magistrate who had lost 
both office and property) was most remarkable for even 
this remarkable country. Old H’sien attributed his for- 
tune almost solely to the good influences produced by 
this petong. It had, he said, belonged to his ancestors, 
who had been attended by good fortune as long as they 
had kept it. But, in an evil hour, a slave had stolen it, 
and, from that moment, the bad influences had been 
in the ascendant, and death, with poverty and all its 
evils, had come upon them. He, however, being ambi- 
tious, had studied diligently, and had been selected by 
the neighbors to represent his village at the Spring ex- 
aminations. Anticipation of the usual bad luck of the 
family since the loss of the pelong oppressed him, and 
he became a prey to the combined emotions of doubt 
and fear. In this state of mind, he visited the graves 
of his fathers to make offerings and pray. Having wor- 
shiped, he arose with a new feeling of confidence and 
hope, gathered together everything he possessed, and 
journeyed to the capital of the province. There he en- 
tered the first pawnshop, to deposit his little property 
and obtain money for his support during his examina- 
tions. While chaffering over the amount to be paid 
him, he noticed a coolie enter and offer for sale a small 
vase. Something in the appearance of the man attracted 
H’sien’s attention, and, drawing near, to his wonder, he 
recognized the long-lost petong, the good influence of his 
family. He seized the coolie, and claimed his property. 
A crowd collected, soldiers were called in, and both were 
taken before the magistrates. 

“H’sien easily proved his right to the vase, as many of 
his father’s 
friends in the 
capital remem- 
bered the heir- 
loom, and the 
thief, a runaway 
slave, lost his 
head for the 
most heinous 
crime of steal- 
ing another's 
‘Fengshui,’ or 
good influence. 

“H’sien at- 
tended the 
@xam inations, 
made his mark, 
and his ascent 
to commanding 
wealth and po- 
sition is a mat- 
ter of history. 

“¢This,”’ con- 
cluded my host, 
‘is the story of 
the little vase 
you hold in 
your hand, as 
told me by old 
H’sien. In the 
lapse of time its 
good influence 
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seems to have 
departed, for 
H’sien’s son got 
into trouble, 
lost nearly all 
his property, 
and was finally, 
for some politi- 
cal offense, ban- 
ished ‘to a 
place 10,000 li 
from the graves 
of his ances- 
tors,’ and it was 
at the sale of 
his effects that 
I bought it.” 

Some months 
later the firm of 
Roberts, Smith- 
son & Co., un- 
able to endure 
the business 
stagnation _re- 
sulting from 
the Franco-Chi- 
nese system of 
reprisals, failed, 
and their pro-_ 
perty was sold 
at auction. I 
attended the 
sale, and I had the good fortune to have the little petong 
knocked down to me after a spirited contest with an 
aged Chinaman. Hastening aboard ship to examine my 
treasure, I found, on taking it from its little box of bois 
@aigle, that the reverse of the lid of the box was covered 
with beautiful and delicately formed Chinese characters. 
My curiosity and interest being thoroughly aroused, I 
lost no time in getting a friend in the Chinese Customs 
Service to translate the writing. This, with the aid of 
an old Chinese scholar, his teacher, he rendered as fol- 
lows: ‘This petong was made by Chén-kuo-Chih, o 
native of Wu-Yuan, in the Province of Am-hui, a member 
of an ancient family who was early orphaned. 

‘«TIn his travels he rested at Ching-de-Chén, in Chiang- 
hsi [near Kiu-Kiang, on the Yang-tzi River], and adopted 
engraving or modeling of pottery as his profession, he 
being well versed in writings and the art of decorative 
painting. P 

‘‘Ching-de-Chén has long been the centre of the pottery 
trade, and purchasers of porcelain from every quarter 
collect there in crowds as numerous as the clouds in 
heaven. The artists and laborers employed there num- 
ber not less than several tens of thousands, but among 
them all only Chén-kuo-Chih was conspicuously talented. 
He could model men, pavilions, landscapes, trees and 
rocks, as well as flowers, birds, animals and fish, all of 
which were very beautiful, clearly executed, and so truo 
to life that it seemed as though he possessed supernatural 
ability. It was the statement of the old men of the 
place, that never, since the foundation of the potteries, 
there, a thousand and more years, had such modeling 
been seen. 

“But by nature Chén-kuo-Chih was arrogant and 
illiberal, and refused to act in harmony with established 
usages. When he had completed an object he attached 
immense importance to it, fondled it, and could scarcely 
be persuaded to part with it. But at the same time ho 
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would not wrangle about the price with those who could 
appreciate his talents, while those who failed to recog- 
nize his proficiency, although they might beseech him 
with offers of tens of taels, could never succeed in ob- 
taining a single piece of his work. For these reasons he 
was continually at variance with his fellow-men, few being 
on good terms with him. 

‘*At that time a native of the Pan-yu district, in our 
Province of Kwangtung, named Féng H’sien, otherwise 
D'zu Liang, a graduate of the third degrce, Doctor of 
Civil Laws, was magistrate of Foukiang, under the jur- 
isdiction of which is Ching-de-Chén. This magistrate, 
appreciating Chén-kuo-Chih’s extraordinary talents, in- 
vited him to take up his residence in his ‘amen, where 
he was treated as a guest of importance. The magis- 
trate besought him to give free course to his talents, and 
not to limit himself either in time or the cost of materials. 
In this way Féng H’sien procured the only large collec- 
tion of Chén-kuo-Chih’s works, though at a cost exceed- 
ing taels ten thousand. 

** Alas! of this collection only a few articles escaped 
the ravages and burnings of troops.* These were re- 
garded as gems (Xung-pi) not only in China, but foreign 
countries, such as Lin Chin, Japan, and others, dis- 
patched envoys with princely rank to various parts of 
our country to obtain by search and entreaty specimens 
of Chén’s masterpieces. But so much was his work 
prized, that whoever became the possessor of a piece 
secreted it without loss of time as though it was a most 
precious thing. For who would lightly permit a treas- 
ure [lit.: Whang-Chiang, a celebrated beauty of the Han 
dynasty] to pass even for a short period beyond the con- 
fines of the empire ? 

“T have already in my wanderings been to Ching-de- 
Chén, and have become acquainted with the Chén fam- 
ily, from whom I casually gathered this succinct state- 
ment. The particulars, I am informed, have been duly 
recorded in the district annals, and, without doubt, 
the archives contain elaborate accounts of Chén-kuo- 
Chih’s extraordinary talents, which have been prepared 
so that they may be generally known. It is, therefore, 
quite unnecessary for me to indulge in further loquacity 
upon this subject. 

“‘A condensed biography of Chén-kuo-Chih.” 

“But,” said my friend to his teacher when they had 
finished, ‘‘ what do you think of this foreigner from the 
zunboat having this Wang-Chiang ?” . 

‘‘Ah,” answered the old scholar, ‘‘the ancient days 
have passed away, and in time of war and trouble among 
the people strange things come to pass.” 


Apvicrs from the fishing village of Kerschkaraza, in 
the Kola Peninsula, on the White Sea, describe a wonder- 
ful phenomenon new in Arctic annals, which took place 
on January 5th last. At four o’clock in the morning the 
inhabitants were awakened by a series of heavy, dull de- 
tonations like distant artillery. Shortly afterward a great 
ice wall to ‘he northwest, several hundred feet high, was 
seen to be ~oving toward the village, doubtless in conse- 
quence of the pressure of ocean ice outside. The ice 
‘hills came slowly but irresistibly onward, and passed 
over the village, which they completely erased, and kept 
onward fora mile inland. The ice traveled a mile and a 
half in four hours. The villagers saved their lives, but 
little else. 


* A reference to some rebellion or uprising, the particulars of 
which were unknown to the transiator. Hite L&E, 


A WONDERFUL MEMORY. 


THE HARVEST MORN. 


In the quiet Summer evening, 

When the golden sun was low 
Stood an old man, bowed and hoary, 
Musing in the sunset glory 

Of the days of “long ago.” 


Far and wide his dim eyes wandered 
O’er the waving flelds of corn; 

Tinged with sunlight warm and tender, 

Bathed in glow of western splendor, 
Ripening for the “ harvest morn.” 


O’er the gate his head bent lower 
As the twilight gathered fast; 

Still in silence he was dreaming, 

And a mellow light was gleaming 
In the silent, wondrous past, 


Once again he joined the reapers 
In the busy harvest fleld; 

Saw his mother’s smile of gladness, 

As he chased away her sadness, 
When he brought his little yield. 


Now his toiling days were ended— 
Hands and heart alike were worn; 

Now his feet had staid their roaming, 

In life’s hushed and peaceful gloaming, 
Waiting for the ‘‘ hurvest morn.” 


Loving hands seemed stretched to beckon, 
Holy voicés bade him come, 
To the land where none might sever, 
Where the glad light beameth ever 
In a brighter, better Home. 
* = * * * 


Winter fell upon the landscape, 
Garnered was the golden corn, 

Softly was the toiler sleeping, 

Waiting for the joyous reaping 
Of the resurreetion morn. 


A WONDERFUL MEMORY. 


One of the most extraordinary memories ever heard of 
was that of Cardinal Mezzofanti, who died on the 15th of 
March, 1849. Mezzofanti was the son of a carpenter, and 
was intended to be brought up wo the same trade. A 
priest, however, saved him froma position out of which 
he would inevitably have raised himself, and had him 
educated for the priesthood. He acquired, before the 
completion of his university career, the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Spanish, French, German and Swedish 
languages. At the age of twenty-two he was made first 
professor of Arabic, and afterward of the Oriental lan- 
guages, at the university. 

In 1841, Guido Gérres, the great German scholar, 
wrote of Mezzofanti, that he was familiar with Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Russian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Servian, Hungarian, Turkish, Irish, Welsh, Wal- 
lachian, Albanian, Bulgarian, and Illyrian. He also 
stated him to be master of Sanscrit, Persian, Koordish, 
Georgian, Armenian, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Samaritan, 
the Chaldee, the Sabaic, Chinese, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Abyssinian, Amharic, and Angolese languages. 

Mezzofanti would detect the particular county from 
which an Englishman came—in fact, he was acquainted 
with all varieties of dialect, patois, and provincialisma. 
Cardinal Wiseman asserted that to his certain knowledge 
Mezzofanti was once taken by a Portuguese for a fellow- 
countryman, and again was supposed by an Englishman 
to be s native of England. 
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Before his death, Cardinal Mezzofanti must have been 
thoroughly acquainted with from seventy to eighty lan- 
guages. His peculiar talent, however, was not combined 
with any exceptional measure of intellectual power. 


FACTS ABOUT CORAL. 


Tue value of coral depends on its color aad its size, 
The white or rose-tinted variety stands in highest pop- 
ular esteem, perhaps, chiefly, because it is rarest. It is 
mostly found in the Straits of Messina, and on some 
parts of the African and Sardinian coasts. The bright 
red coral, in which polyps are still living when fished up, 
stands next in value. Dead coral has a duller tint, and 
is consequently sold at a lower price. Two entirely dif- 
ferent substances bear the name of black coral. One 
efthem is not, properly speaking, coral at all, and is 
eommercially worthless, as it breaks into flakes instead 
of yielding to the knife, although it is often sold as a 
eostly curiosity to foreigners. The other is the common 
red coral, which has undergone a sea change, probably 
through the decomposition of the living beings that once 
built and inhabited it. It is not much admired in 
Earope, but in India it commands high prices, so that 
large quantities of it are exported every year. These are 
the four important distinctions of color, though they, of 
eourse, include intermediate tints which rank according 
to their clearness and brilliancy. The size is a still more 
important matter. The thickness of the stem of the coral 
plant, to use the commercial and entirely unscientific ex- 
pression, determines its price, and many a branch of red 
eoral is valued more highly on account of its thickness 
ti.an a smaller piece of the choicest rose color. The 
reason’for this is clear. A large, straight piece of material 
ean be worked to advantage by the artificer ; a crooked 
one, if it be bulky enough, can at least be turned into 
large beads ; mere points and fragments can only be used 
for smaller ones, or made into those thorns which are 
said to be invaluable against the evil eye, but which do 
not command a high price in the market, perhaps be- 
eause it is overstocked. 


SMOKING IN INDIA, 


By A HINpoo. 


Toxsacco is believed to have been introduced into India 
by the Portuguese, about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. The Emperor Jehanghir, in the four- 
teenth year of his reign, when at Lahore, forbade the use 
ef the weed, condemning all who smoked it to have their 
lips cut ; and several persons in Lahore who disobeyed 
the order were led round the town mounted on an ass, 
with their face to the tail, and their visage blackened—a 
punishment inflicted for infraction of Imperial mandates. 
Bat, notwithstanding the Imperial edict, the decision of 
the Moulvies or high priests, and the contention of the 
Moslem purists against it, the progress of tobacco among 
the Indian Mohammedans has been very fast and wide ; 
and at the present day smoking is indulged in by nearly 
every Mussulman, high or low, male or female. It is 
allowed even in the mosque. The Brahmans could not 
long resist the charms of the weed, which is nowadays 
smoked by Hindoos of all ranks and castes, none losing 
his caste thereby. But smoking is not permitted in the 
Hindoo temples, nor at any place where a religious cere- 
mony or solemn rite is performed ; neither is a Hindoo 
allowed to taste the weed during the period of mourning 


or of any ‘religious observance. Respectable Hindoo 
women never smoke. There might be some exceptions, 
and in a country like India, so diverse in the customs 
and manners of its peoples, it would not be a matter of 
surprise if there were some parts where the Hindoo men 
and women, like the Mohammedans, both smoked equally 
well. Some Hindoo women chew tobacco, or mix a leaf 
or two with their betel. 

The East Indies have long possessed a great many 
varieties of the species of the tobacco genus Nicotiana, 
and increasing quantities and values of the tobacco, raw 
and manufactured, are being exported from India. On 
an average about 12,000,000 pounds have been shipped 
to different parts of the world during the last four years, 
the largest ‘shipments being {to Great Britain, America, 
the Persian Gulf and Arabia. At the same time about 
1,500,000 pounds have been imported into India, mostly 
for consumption by the Europeans, who are accustomed 
to tobacco of a better cut and curing than can be had in 
India. 

The tobaccoes of Trichinopoly and Dindigul, in the 
Madras Presidency, are celebrated, and are manufactured 
into cheroots—all having a piece of straw in them, large 
quantities of which have been lately exported for the 
London market. The price of tobacco varies a good deal 
in India, according to the quality and locality. It is sold 
retail from as low as one cent per pound to twelve cents 
per pound and upward. But pure tobacco is rarely 
smoked by the people of India, it being invariably mixed 
with softening stuffs. Shopkeepers, buying the leaves, 
pound them at home, mixing spices, and keep the mix- 
ture steeped in some sweet liquid, in earthen jars, selling 
this preparation to the public after some time. Private 
individuals often keep a quantity of tobacco, mixed with 
treacle, spices and other stuffs, buried under ground in 
large earthen jars, and take it out after years, when the 
preparation is believed to taste cool and sweet. Some 
people mix musk or attar with their tobacco. The ordi- 
nary mixture is sold in the shops at about twenty-five 
cents a pound or under. 

The common apparatus for smoking in India in the 
hubble- bubble, or hookah. There are several kinds of 
this instrument, the most elaborate one consisting of - 
three principal parts. First, a conical glass, brass or 
silver bottle, half filled with water, which is replaced 
every morning, or oftener, by fresh, cool water. Second, 
a hollow pipe, generally wooden, often covered with 
cloth, and ornamented, about two feet long; one end of 
which, passing throngh the head of the bottle, reaches 
down into the water; and on the other end, which is 
vertically above the bottle, is placed an earthenware ‘or 
metallic cup, with a perforated, turban - shaped silver 
cover, with small ornamental chains over it, which holds 
the tobacco with a few pieces of live charcoal on it. 
Third, the snake-like coil of flexible tube, two to five 
yards long, made ofa long coil of iron wire covered with 
colored cloth and ornamented, one end of which is in- 
serted in the vacuum of the bottle, and to the other end 
is fitted a curved, ornamented silver mouthpiece, the 
cooled and purified smoke being drawn up with a bub- 
bling noise through the water—hence the English name, 
‘“‘hubble - bubble,” of the hookah. 

A handier one is that in which the coil is replaced by 
a short bent pipe, the other parts being simpler, and 
made of inexpensive materials. Then another common 
kind consists merely of a black wooden (sometimes 
mounted with silver) bulb, and a vertical tube standing 
in it, with 9 small cup at the top ; and the mouth is ap- 
plied to a minute hole in the bulb or to a removable 
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mouth-piece, two inches long, inserted in it; the whole 
apparatus being about a yard long. The nargyle, the 
pipe of the poorer classes, is only a foot long, the bulb 
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being a hollow ‘cocoanut shell — the narel, whence its 
name. With some people a piece of hollow bamboo-stick 
serves for a pipe ; others improvise a cigar by rolling the 
green leaf of a tree into the-form of a cone 
and filling it with tobacco. 

In India, people smoke a great deal more 
than they do here, some consuming as much 
as three-quarters of a pound a week ; but it 
must be remembered that it is the mixture, 
and not pure tobacco, that they smoke. In 
some parts, the workmen smoke before work, 
during work, and after work. Indeed, with a 
great many people the hookah is in request at 
all hours of the day. The lower classes fre- 
quently smoke in companies, with one hubble- 
bubble of the cheapest kind. All sitting round 
in a ring, the pipe passes from one to another, 
each taking a few whiffs in his turn. This is 
never done by the higher orders. But in 
some towns the richer classes have smoking- 
parties, at which a select company of friends 
sit round a most elaborate hookah with many 
coils of pipes furnished with distinct mouth- 
pieces, all smoking at the same time out of 
the same hubble-bubble, in whose cup burns 
a heap of scented tobacco. Respectable Hin- 
doos always keep a stock of differently marked 
hookahs of the simpler kinds, one for each caste. 

The hookah is a great definer of etiquette in India. 
In the presence of the King or Nawab, no subject, how- 
ever high his rank may be, can presume to smoke. In 
native courts or private houses only those who are con- 
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sidered equal in rank are entitled to the privilege of smok- 
ing with the host, who offers the pipe to them. In gen- 
eral, one can never smoke before his superior in rank, 
unless he is bidden to do so. 


A son can very rarely be | general law in nature, 
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persuaded to smoke a hookah before nis mother or father ; 
this does not originate in fear or mere etiquette, but in 
genuine respect. 

Among the Mohammedans it is a common prectice with 
the master or mistress of the house to presers the hookah 
he or she is smoking to his or her favored guest—a mark 
of attention which is always to be duly appreciated. In 
native courts, at the durbars, on state occasions, hookahs 
are presented only to the Governor-general, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, or the Residents at his court who are 
considered equal in rank, and therefore entitled to the 
privilege of smoking with the Rajah or Nawab. Should 
they dislike smoking, a hint is readily understood by 
the hookah bearer to bring the hookah, charged with the 
materials, without the addition of fire. Applications 
of the mouthpiece to the mouth indicate a sense of the 
honor conferred. 
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THE THEORY OF SOUND. 


By Pror. PrETRO BLASERNA. 


Amonest the innumerable forms of motion which 
exist in nature, the science of physics pays especial at- 
tention to some, to which it assigns great importance. 
These are those forms of motion in which a body, or 
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part of a body, arrives at an extreme point, remains at 
rest for a moment, retraces its steps, again takes the road 
it has already passed over, and continues thus, making 
regular to-and-fro movements in a determinate line. 

The pendulum offers us the most simple example of 
such a periodic movement. Its laws have been deter- 
mined by Galileo, who discovered that the movement is 
isochronous—that is to say, that the time in which the 
to-and-fro movement is executed is always the same for 
the same pendulum, be its oscillations large or not. 

In other words, if we give to a pendulum at rest a 
slight impulse, or a strong impulse, the oscillations will 
be respectively small or large; but for the same pen- 
dulum the duration of each oscillation will be always the 
same ; which may be expressed as follows: that the 


| duration of the oscillations is independent of their ex- 


tent. 
The law of the isochronism of the pendulum is a very 
Although it may not be mathe- 
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matically exact, still it is sufficiently so for the majority 
of cases which we shall consider. Every periodic to-and- 
fro movement comparable with that of the pendulum is 
called an oscillation, and if it be smaller and quicker, it 
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is also termed a vibration. For greater clearness we will 
give the name of simple vibrations to those which exactly 
follow the laws of the pendulum, which, by-the-way, are 
the most simple of all. On the other hand, we will give 
the name of compound vibrations to those which follow 
more complex laws. 

An example will show how vibrations can be more 
complex. The movement of the pendulum may be thus 
summed up : When it has arrived at the end of its path 
it remains at rest for a moment, and comes back with a 
constantly increasing velocity, which becomes a maximum 
in the vertical position, and then decreases during the 
second half of its path. For the pendulum, then, the 
two extreme points of the oscillation correspond to a 
velocity zero, the middle point to the maximum velocity. 

An example of compound periodic movement is ob- 
tained by adding to the already existing oscillation of the 
pendulum some other oscillatory movement. Suppose, 
for exam ple, that the pendulum rod be flexible and elas- 
tic, and that it oscillates on its own account, and let us 


further suppose the lower heavy part of the pendulum 
to be an elastic ball which, being violently impelled 
when at rest, vibrates like a ball on a billiard-table—that 
is to say, exhibits successive compressions 
and expansions. Wo shall then have three 
vibratory movements united in the pendulum, 
which will give a compound movement obvi- 
ously more complex than the first. 

Another example of a compound movement 
is furnished by the ball-player, who throws a 
ball vertically up in the air, and then sends it 
up again without allowing it to fall to the 
ground. Here the movement is different from 
that of the pendulum. The ball goes up with 
a velocity decreasing nearly at the same rate 
as that of the pendulum does (but the velo- 
city decreases according to a different law), 
comes to rest, and then falls with a constantly in- 
creasing velocity, and is suddenly stopped and thrown 
up again by the muscular force of the player, whilst its 


velocity is fairly high and still increasing, according to 
the laws which regulate the falling of heavy bodies. In 
this case, then, contrary to that which takes place in 
that of the pendulum, the two extreme points of the path 
correspond—the one to a velocity of zero, the other to 
a fairly high velocity — in fact, to the highest velocity 
possible under the circumstances. There exists in 
nature a very great number of vibrations of various 
forms, and that these have been carefully studied and 
their importance fully understood, ‘constitutes one of 
the most pregnant strides which Physics has made in 
this century. 

Of all these vibratory movements I will treat of one 
group, which merits special attention on account of the 
great facility which it offers for its study, and for the 
great importance which its application has exercised on 
the history of human culture. 

I wish first of all to demonstrate that sound is formed 
by the vibration of the particles of bodies, To under- 
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stand these vibrations, we are not obliged to know the 
intimate structure of the bodies themselves ; it is enough 
to know that the body can be subdivided into little par- 
ticles, and that these particles can move away from one 
another, at least within certain limits, without thereby 
causing the rupture or disaggregation of the body. This 
is the result of everyday observation, and in regard to 
our present study, I have no need to go further into the 
matter or to formulate a more or less hypothetical opinion 
on the intimate structure of the bodies themselves. We 
must, however, add_to this conception yet another—that 
of the elasticity of bodies, A body is called elastic in 
which a particle, moved from its natural position of equi- 
librium, has a tendency to return to its first position 
as soon as the external cause which had displaced it has 
ceased. 

When a particle is under the circumstances here con- 
templated, it does what the pendulum does. The instant 
it is free to move, it returns toward the position it ori- 
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ginally occepisd ; at first with small velocity, afterward 
with constantiy increasing velocity. Arrived at its posi- 
tion of natural equilibrium, it continues for a certain 
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space by its momentum the movement which it has 
acquired, and finally stops and retraces its steps. It 
oscillates then about its position of natural equilibrium, 
precisely as the pendulum oscillates on one side and the 
other of its vertical position. Mathematical investigation 
shows that in this case the vibration is simple, like that 
of the pendulum. But in the study of the vibrations to 
which a body, or part of a body, may be subjected, it is 
not enough to consider the movement of one particle 
only. The body is formed of a vast number of particles, 
and as each one vibrates, it is important to know whether 
they influence each other in their respective movements. 
In this respect any case is possible, according to the 
special conditions under which the vibrations take place, 
and the cause which excites them. It often happens that 
each single particle vibrates on its own account, as if the 
others were not in existence. Those vibrations which 
take place irregularly in all possible directions acquire a 
-great importance in respect to the phenomena of heat, 
and for others besides, but have no direct bearing upon 
sound. In order that the vibration may be sonorous, it 
is necessary that the particles should execute their move- 
ments together and with a certain regularity. The vi- 
brations then acquire a general and regular character. 
They may be compared to the compact manewuvres of a 
company of soldiers, while the thermal vibrations rather 
resemble the altogether irregular movements of an un- 
disciplined crowd. 

It can be demonstrated by a certain number of ex- 
amples that sound is always accompanied by vibration of 
the sounding body. A metal bell is taken, mouth up- 
ward, firmly attached to a foot, A (Fig. 1). A very light 
pendulum, a, touches the bell to indicate the movements 
that it may make at a given moment. If this bell be 
rubbed by a violin bow, a very marked sound is obtained, 
and immediately the pendulum is driven away, falls back 
against the bell, and is again driven away, and so on; the 
movement of the pendulum lasts fora certain time, and 
grows less as the sound dies away, and shows that the 
hell, so long as it sounds, is in a state of vibration in all 
its parts. 

Another illustration is given by a sort of steel fork, D, 
which, if it be held by its foot, can be easily set in vibra- 
tion (Fig. 2). A fork of this kind is called a tuning-fork. 
If the tuning-fork be struck upon the table, or if it be 
tubbed at the extremities of its branches with a violin 
bow, a very faint and scarcely audible musical sound is 
obtained. This sound is observably strengthened if the 
foot of the tuning-fork be placed in contact with the 
table, or, better still, with a hollow box. The sound can 
then be clearly heard, and by this means it may be shown 
that the sound really exists. This being so, it is easy to 
believe that the two branches of the tuning-fork, when it 
sounds, are in a state of continual vibratory movement. 
The movement is very rapid and the eye cannot follow it, 
but the outlines of the branches no longer have a sharp 
and well-defined form, which clearly shows the move- 
ment of the tuning- fork. ‘his vibratory movement is 
made very perceptible by touching the fork itself with 
the finger. If the two branches be touched, the move- 
ment ceases, and with it the sound. Sound and move- 
ment are so correlated that one is strong when the other 
is strong, one diminishes when the other diminishes, and 
the one stops when the other stops. 

But the vibrations of the tuning-fork can be made visi- 
ble by the following graphic method : 

A plate of glass, L (Fig. 2), coated with lamp-black by a 
petroleum flame, and which slides easily in the frame G, 
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the branches of the vibrating tuning-fork, this point is 
placed against it, and the plate is drawn along rapidly in 
such a way that the point slides continuously on it. 

Or, to make the experiment still more certain and more 
elegant, a cylinder of brass is used, on which is stretched 
a sheet of paper blackened by a petroleum flame. This 
cylinder can be turned by means of a screw handle, A, 
moved by hand or by mechanism (Fig. 3). The tuning- 
fork is now brought close to the cylinder, so that the 
point D slightly scores the paper, and is fixed firmly 
by means of a vise. If the tuning-fork remains at rest 
and the cylinder turns, the point traces a straight line on 
the paper, or, as the movement of the cylinder is spiral, 
it traces a curve differing very little from a straight 
line. 

If, on the other hand, the cylinder remains at rest and 
the tuning-fork vibrates, its point traces a short line per- 
pendicular to the first. If, lastly, the tuning-fork vibrates 
and the cylinder turns, a regular and very characteristic 
undulating line is obtained on the paper, which repre- 
sents fairly well the vibratory movement of the tuning- 
fork. When the tuning-fork gives a loud sound, the 
vibrations traced on the paper are very wide; later on, 
when the sound is already weakened, the vibrations 
begin to diminish in width ; finally, when the sound is 
on the point of ceasing, they become almost invisible, 
and are sensibly confounded with the straight line. 

The vibration of a string can also be very easily de- 
monstrated. For this purpose a metal string is used, 
stretched over a wooden box (Fig. 4). Two bridges, A 
and B, on which the string rests, give it the exact length 
of one meter, and a scale placed beneath it enables the 
length of any part to be determined at will. The wire is 
fixed and kept stretched by means of pegs, exactly as in a 
pianoforte. This instrument, which has been known 
since the days of the ancient Greeks, and which is called 
a sonomeler or monochord, is of great importance both in 
the history of music and in the study of those pheno- 
mena in which we are now interested. If the string be 
rubbed in the middle with a violin-bow, a note is ob- 
tained, the pitch of which depends on many circum- 
stances, as, for instance, on the length, thickness, and 
density of the string, and on its tension. If the string be 
rubbed lightly, the sound is feeble ; if, on the contrary, 
it be rubbed with some force, the sound is loud; and, 
generally speaking, the intensity or loudness of the sound 
depends on the greater or less amount of force that pro- 
duces it. The vibration of this string ‘can be demon- 
strated in the following manner : 

Simple observation has already shown that the string 
when rubbed is in a state of rapid vibration. At the 
extremities, where it rests on the two bridges, the string 
appears to be at rest, but when the middle part is exam- 
ined, it is found that the string loses its sharpness ot 
outline. It appears sensibly thickened, and this thicken- 
ing reaches its maximum at about the middle of the 
string, which proves that each particle of the string per- 
forms a to-and-fro movement in a direction perpendicular 
to the length of the string. Vibrations of this sort are 
called transverse, to distinguish them from Jlongitudinat 
vibrations, in which each particle vibrates in the direc- 
tion of the string itself. 

In practical music no use is made of the longitudinal 
vibration of strings ; the transverse vibrations only need 
here be treated of. In order better to demonstrate their 
existence, some little slips of paper, doubled in the mid- 
dle like riders, may be placed on the string; when it 
vibrates, these riders are thrown up, on account of their 


is taken, and a point, P, having been attached to one of | lightness, and fall back again upon the string, thus indi- 
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eating when it is in a state of vibration and when it is at 
rest. The most simple form of vibration is that in which 
the whole string performs simultancously one single 
vibration. This effect can easily be obtained by leaving 
the string quite free, and rubbing it with the bow close to 
one of its ends. In that case all the riders are thrown up 
—first those in the middle, where the movement is great- 
est, and afterward the others in succession. This shows 
that, with the exception of the two fixed points of the 
string, there is no point of it that does not vibrate, or, in 
other terms, that the whole string vibrates in one single 
vibration. The note which is thus obtained from the 
string is the lowest note corresponding to it, and it is for 
this reason that it is called its fundamental note. 

But this is not the only note which can be obtained 
from the string. If it be touched at its middle with the 
finger, or, better still, with a feather (Fig. 4), a note is 
obtained which is observably higher—a note which the 
musical ear easily distinguishes, and which practical 
musicians call the octave of the fundamental note. The 
string in this case vibrates in two parts in such a way 
that the point touched remains at rest. This fixed point 
is called a node of the vibrating string, and such a node 
has been produced aartificially by touching the string 
at the point indicated. In fact, if the riders be now 
placed on the string, it will be observed in this case 
that the rider nearest to the finger does not move, 
whilst all the others are thrown off. The rider, by re- 
maining at rest, thus indicates the presence of the node. 
Successively higher and higher notes can be obtained 
from the string by touching it at a third, a fourth and a 
fifth of its length, etc. An experiment made by means 
of riders shows that in each case of this sort the string 
subdivides itself into a certain number of parts, invaria- 
bly equal—in the first case into three, in the second into 
fonr, and the third into five, etc.—and the riders that 
remain on the string will indicate the equidistant nodes 
formed in the string. Thus, for example, if the string be 
touched at one-fifth of its length, it divides itself into 
five equal parts, and four nodes are formed at distances 
of one-fifth, two-fifths, three-fifths and four-fifths of the 
string’s length, whilst at the intermediate points is found 
the maximum vibratory movement (Fig. 5). The parts 
of the string between the nodes which contain these 
points of maximum movement are called ventral segments. 

Fig. 6 represents, in somewhat exaggerated dimensions, 
the different modes of vibration which a string assumes 
in different cases, when it vibrates as a whole, or is di- 
vided into 2, 3, 4, ete., parts. In the first case no node 
is formed, in the others we have 1, 2, 3, etc., nodes. It 
is necessary to observe that these different cases corre- 
spond to different, and successively higher and higher, 
notes of the same string. 

Another interesting example of vibration is that offered 
by a plate or membrane. This case is somewhat more 
eomplicated than that of a string, but the explanation is 
clmost the same. In fact, a plate may be considered as 
au assemblage of strings rigidly fastened together. As 
we obtained nodal points in the string, we ought, there- 
fore, to have nodal lines in the plate, formed by the junc- 
tion of the different nodal points. 


Chladni, who first observed these nodal lines, indi- 


eated a very simple means of demonstrating them, on 
which account the figures produced by these lines are 
ealled ‘‘Chladni’s figures.” Fig. 7 shows some plates, 
such as are generally used, fixed in the middle to a solid 
foot, which rests on a common bench. By sprinkling a 
little sand on the plate and rubbing it with a bow, mu- 
sical sounds are obtained, unpleasant because too shrill, 
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but always quite clear; and the moment the sound is 
produced, the sand dances about and collects together on 
certain straight or curved lines, which indicate the places 
where the vibratory movement does not exist ; these are 
Cbladni’s nodal lines. 

From the same plate very varied figures can be ob- 
tained by applying the finger to suitable points, in order 
thus to induce a nodal point, and thence a nodal line. 
Fig. 8 contains a very beautiful series of figures, which 
ean be obtained, according to Savart, from a square plate 
of sufficient size. The number of these figures is rather 
large, and those here drawn represent only a small part 
of those which can be obtained, especially when the 
plate is large. 

Membranes also vibrate in an analogous way. The 
forms of their nodal lines are generally even more com- 
plicated than those of plates, and are observed in an an- 
alogous way. The rule is this : that to a determined note 
belongs a determined figure for the same membrane or 
plate, and that the figure is more complicated as the note 
produced is higher. 

No relation, however, between these phenomena, or, 
rather, no law that will make known the relation between 
the figure obtained and the corresponding note, has yet 
been discovered. 

We have up to this point only studied the case of the 
vibration of solid bodies, but liquid and gaseous bodies 
can also produce sound by vibrating. The best-under- 
stood case is that of a sounding pipe, of which, under 
many different forms, much use is made in practical 
music. It is divided into two large categories—that of 
“flue” or ‘‘mouth” pipes, and that of ‘‘ reed” pipes. 
In both the sound is produced either by breaking up the 
air which is blown into them, or by causing it to enter in 
puffs. In the first and most important—that is, in the 
flue-pipe—this effect is obtained by a special arrange- 
ment, which is called the embouchure of the pipe. 

Fig. 9 represents the most common form of flue-pipe. 
By blowing through the open tube a, whether by means 
of the mouth or by connecting the pipe to a bellows, a 
musical sound is obtained. The pipe is hollow within, 
and open or closed at the top, according to circum- 
stances, and it has its embouchure at m and 1. Fig. 10 
shows better in section the arrangement of such an em- 
bouchure, which consists of an upper lip / and a lower lip 
m, which are beveled to an edge. The air enters by the 
tube a, passes into the box 8, and breaks through a nar- 
row fissure against the upper lip It partly enters the 
pipe, and induces vibrations, and produces a very clear 
and agreeable sound. 

Fig. 11 gives an example of a reed pipe. The air, which 
enters by 7, is obliged, in order to get to the larger tube 
R, to pass through a special apparatus, the reed, of which 
Fig. 12 gives the detailed arrangement. The box acb is 
closed in the middle by a small, thin, elastic, metallic 
plate d, called the tongue. When this is lifted up, the 
air passes through the fissure a; when the tongue springs 
back by its own elasticity, it closes the passage. The 
vibration of the tongue induces a rapid opening and clos- 
ing of this fissure; the air penetrates at intervals, in 
regular puffs, and thus the sound is obtained. Whether 
the first or second kind of pipe be used, if we blow hard 
the sound is loud ; it becomes feeble if we blow gently, 
and in this last case the note is the lowest that the pipe 
can give, for which reason it is called the fundamental 
note of the pipe. 

This note depends on the dimensions, and, above all, 
on the length of the pipe, and also on the nature of the 
gas that enters it; so that to determinate dimensions and 
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to a determinate 
mode of blowing 
corresponds a de- 
terminate funda- 
mental note. When 
the blowing is 
stronger, it may 
happen that the 
pipe will give a 
different note from 
the fundamental 
note. This hap- 
pens, especially if 
the pipe is very 
narrow for its 
length ; it is easy 
to prevent this by 
giving to the tubea 
sectional area pro- 
portioned to its 
length, according 
to certain rules 
which are suggested 
by practice. 

A pipe, then, 
may be constructed at pleasure which will give by pre- 
ference the fundamental note, or one which will give by 
preference higher notes. Sometimes the one case and 
sometimes the other is utilized in practical music. 

In fact, there are instruments, both with embouchures 
and with reeds, in which each pipe is intended only to 
give its fundamental 
note—as, for example, the 
organ, in all the various 
and complicated forms 
which it can assume. 
Many wind instruments— 
as the trumpet, trombone, 
etc., and also the flute— 
are pipes, each one of 
which is intended to give 
a series of notes. This 
is attained by giving the 
instruments great length 
in proportion to their oth- 
er dimensions and turn- 
ing and twisting the pipe 
when too long in order 
to give it a more conven- 
ient form. Like a vibra- 
ting string, a sounding 
pipe thus gives o series 
of notes successively 
higher and higher. It is 
enough for this to streng- 
then the current of air; 
but a better and quicker 
effect is obtained by 
opening a communication with the external air at suit- 
able points by means of pistons in the cornet, and by 
means of the fingers and of the keys in the flute. The 
effect may be compared with that obtained when a point 
in a vibrating string is touched by the finger ; a node is 
established, and the vibrating column of air subdivides 
into a certain number of parts, according to simple 
rules, which vary, however, with the nature of the 
pipe. 

The flute and organ pipes, for the most part, are flue- 
pipes, but in the first the embouchure is formed both by 
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the instrument it- 
self and the lip of 
the player. The 
clarionet, the oboe, 
and all the trum- 
pet class, are reed 
instruments ; these 
last have a little 
funnel against 
which the lips are 
placed, which by 
vibrating act as a 
reed. 

All the various 
different shaped 
pipes are divided 
into open and 
stopped. Besides 
certain very char- 
acteristic differen- 
ces, the note pro- 
duced by the two 
kinds of pipes is, 
ceteris paribus, dif- 
ferent in pitch 
Two pipes of the same shape and dimensions, the one 
stopped and the other open, give two fundamental notes 
which are to each other as the fundamental note and 
its octave. If, therefore, an open pipe be stopped, its 
note descends to the octave below ; and if a stopped 
pipe be opened, its note rises to the octave above. 

Many different methods may be used to demonstrate 
the vibration of air in a pipe. One method is to intro- 
duce into an open pipe, one wall of which is of glass, by 
its upper end, a light, well-stretched membrane of paper, 
m, on which some sand is sprinkled (Fig. 13). The note 
is slightly altered by the introduction of this extraneous 
body, but nevertheless 
continues to exist, and 
through the glass wall it 
may be observed how the 
sand is thrown up with 
some noise, because the 
vibration of the air is com- 
municated to the paper 
membrane, and thence to 
the sand. At the middle 
point of the pipe the 
movement of the sand 
ceases, which shows that ® |) 
at this point there is a 
true node, and also that 
the dancing of the sand 
is not produced by air in 
a stream, but only by air 
in a state of vibration. 

Another simple modo 
of demonstrating the vi- 
bration of the air is the 
following: A tube rather 
long for its sectional area 
is taken, in which one 
wall is made of very thin 
flexible wood. By blow- 
ing into it with some vio- 
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‘lence, a note is obtained much higher than the funda- 


mental note of the pipe. The air in vibrating communi- 
cates its vibrations to the flexible side of the tube. 
Therefore, if the pipe be held horizontally, and sand be 
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sprinkled on the flexible side, the sand will dance about 
and accumulate in certain lines which are true nodal 
lines, and indicate exactly the way in which the air is 
vibrating in the interior of the pipe. 

Another method of some importance has been pointed 
out by Kundt. Take a tube of glass of sufficient sectional 
area and about two meters long. Some light powder, 
such as lycopodium. or cork dust, is poured into the 
interior of the tube, and distributed over it fairly evenly. 
The tube is then stopped at 
the two extremities with 
corks; it is then held firmly 
by its middle with one hand, 
whilst it is rubbed with a 
slightly wetted cloth with the 
other. A very sharp, clear 
note is then formed; the vi- 
brations of the tube are trans- 
mitted to the inclosed air, and 
the light powder distributes 
itself regularly in the way in- 
dicated in Fig. 14, where a 
portion of the tube is repre- 
sented. The circles are nodes, 
and between them the powder 
shows real transverse lines. 

The form of the figure, and 
especially the distribution of 
the nodes, depends on vari- 
ous circ umstances — on the 
dimensions of the tube, on 
the note which can conse- 
quently be obtained from it, 
and on the gas which is in- 
closed in the tube. In this 
respect Kundt’s method is 
susceptible of great accuracy, 
and is widely applicable, en- 
abling us to deduce the velocity with which sound is 
propagated through different bodies. 

The mechanician Kénig has recently devised a very 
elegant novel method of demonstrating the vibrations of 
the air in sounding pipes—viz., that by means of the 
manometric flame. Fig. 15 gives a sufficiently exact idea 
of the apparatus contrived by him. One or more pipes, 
equal or unequal (in the annexed drawing they are equal, 
A and B, are mounted on a small box 4, which acts as an 
air-chest. The india-rubber tube a puts it in communi- 
eation with a blower. The valves v serve to set in action 
at will either pipe or both together. In the pipe itself a 
hole is made and closed again by a capsule e, under which 


Fia. 13. 


| Fia. 14. 


is a flexible elastic membrane which serves to separate 
the interior of the pipe from the interior of the capsule, 
which is put in communication on one side with a gas- 
tube c by means of the small tube d, and on the other 
with the small tube‘, which ends in a gas-burner. The 
gas then enters the capsule, fills it, and passes through 
the small tube and the burner. Lighting it, then, at the 
burner, a small flame is obtained. If the pipe is not 
sounding, the gas passes quietly through the capsule, and 
gives rise to a quiet and normal flame. If, on the other 
hand, the pipe produces its note, the movement of the 


vibrating air is communicated to the membrane, from it 
to the gas, and thence to the flame. When the pipe pro- 
duces this note, it will be seen that the flame lengthens, 
grows restless and more blue, and by all its behavior 
indicates something abnormal. This proceeds from the 
fact that the flame takes part in the vibrations of the air 
in the pipe. It rises and falls rapidly, and as this move- 
ment, on account of its rapidity, cannot be followed by 


Fia. 15, 


the eye, only a complete image of the flame is seen, an 
image caused by the superposition of the partial short 
and long flames. . 

In order readily to observe the vibrations of the flame, 
recourse is had to a means often made use of in physics. 
Behind the flames is placed a four-sided box of looking- 
glass, 8, which can be rapidly turned round a vertical 
axis by means of a handle and a system of toothed 
wheels. When the flames burn steadily, a continuous 
luminous band is formed in the turning mirror, because 
to each position which the mirror takes up in its rota- 
tion there corresponds a similar image of the flame. If, 
on the other hand, the flame vibrates—that is to say, if it 
is sometimes short and sometimes long—there will corre- 
spond to certain positions of the mirror long, and to 
others short, images, and there 
ill be seen in the turning 

mirror long and short 

images succeeding each 

other (Fig. 16, a). 

The short flame is con- 
founded sensibly with the 
luminous mass, because the 
lower part of the flame does 

not take much part in the vibrations. But the long flames 
are seen clearly separated one from the other; whence 
the phenomenon presents the appearance of separate and 


Fic. 16. 


.equal flames, as is shown in Fig. 16. This method gives 


a clear idea of what happens in the interior of the pipe, 
and if care be taken to darken the room in order to re- 
move all other reflections from the mirror, the experi- 
ment becomes perfectly visible even to a very numerous 
audieuce. A smaller pipe may now be used, which gives 
a note exactly an octave higher than that of the first. 
When the apparatus is set in action in the same way as 
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at first, it will be observed that the vibrating flames are 
considerably nearer together. In general terms, the higher 
the note, for an equal speed of the mirror, the nearer to- 
gether are the flames—that is to say, the more rapid are the 
vibrations of the air in the pipe. This is a very important 
law, which will require further study, but which it is use- 
ful to have already demonstrated by this elegant experi- 
ment. We may even go further, and determine the ratio 
between the number of vibrations per second of the two 
pipes. Setting them both in action independently of each 
other, two series of flames are obtained, one over the other 
(Fig. 16, a, b.) And with a little attention it will be seen 
that with whatever velocity the mirror be turned, two 
images of the lower line correspond to one image of the 
upper line. This conclusion may then be arrived at, 
that the octave is always composed of a number of vibrations 
per second double that of the fundamental note. 

Similar demonstrations might be continued, for, in 
truth, examples are not wanting. A few only of the more 
important have been cited, and these will suffice to de- 
monstrate the point to be settled in this article. Wher- 
ever there is sound, there is always vibration ; whence it 
may be concluded that sound and vibration are con- 
comitant phenomena. The vibration may come from a 
solid, a liquid or a gaseous body ; but there is no known 
case of sound without vibration of material bodies. It 
does not necessarily follow that all vibrations must pro- 
duce sound. In order that this may happen, they must 
satisfy certain special conditions. But up to this point 
we may say that wherever there is sound there is vibra- 
tion. But vibration is objective: it exists in sounding 
bodies independently of the listener. 

Sound, on the other hand, is produced in our ears, 
and is therefore subjective. To a deaf man the vibra- 
tion exists, but the sound does not. He would be able to 
study the vibration, though entirely ignorant of the fact 
that it produces a special sensation on our normal organ- 
ization. From this we may conclude that vibration is the 
cause and sound the effect produced on our ears, or in other 
words, that sound is the result of certain forms of vibra- 
tion of bodies. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


For the first time since the days of the Venetian Mareo Polo, 
six hundred years ago, the journey has been made from China to 
India overland by a white man. Thibet has been so fanatically 
guarded by its religious rulers that every one of the many at- 
tempts made by Europeans to explore it bas failed. The Hima- 
layan passes are guarded most jealously, and every traveler is 
turned back at the boundury-line. In that fascinating book, ‘‘ The 
Abode of Snow,” Wilson gives a most interesting account of the 
barriers he encountered. More than fifty vears ago the English- 
man Manning did, it is true, succeed in getting from Inia to 
Lhassa ; and the French Abbé Hue, who was almost the first 
traveler of authority who wrote about the interior of China, made 
his way from Pekin to Lhassa, so that the whole of the route 
was, to a certain extent, known. But it has remained for an Eng- 
lish officer, Lieutenant Younghusband, to do the whole journey. 
The small information already at hand indicates that he had not 
only many exciting adventures, but has contributed very largely 
to geographical knowledge. 


Tue desire to photograph in colors has led to constant and 
patient experimentation for many years without much result. 
Among the most persistent in these attempts has been Frederick E. 
Ives, of Philadelphia, who in a recent lecture exhibited the pro- 
gress he had made. The picture he showed was of a landscape, 
including a meadow, several buildings, trees, a fence and some 
sky. In the photograph of this scene exhibited, many of the 
natural colors are depicted—greens of different tiats in the grass, 
slate color on some of the woodwork, and a dash of orange ona 
bough of Autumn leaves. He explained (according to the report 
of his lecture) that two processes are used in photographing 
colors. In one of them the colors are produced directly by the 
action of light upon a peculiar silver compound. In the other the 
action of light upon color-sensitive plates is made to regulate the 
distribution and combination of colors which constitute the final 
picture. Both of these methods have been made to produce pic- 


tures in which colors have been imitated in a general way. In re- 
gard to his own process, he said: ‘It consists of making three 
negatives on color-sensitive plates, which are exposed simultane- 
ously in a triple camera, behind light-filters adjusted to admit to 
each plate just the kinds and amount of light that will cause the 
resulting negative to make a colored picture which, when com- 
bined with the other two colored pictures, produced in the same 
manner, will counterfeit the colors of the spectrum, or the colors 
and light and shade of any obiotk: In order to accomplish this, 
each spectrum color that is not counterfeited by any one repro- 
duction color must, of course, be made to act upon two sensitive 

lates in such a manner as will secure a definite and suitable com- 
Pination of two reproduction colors in the final results. . .. . All 
this can be accomplished in a most satisfactory manner by the 
employment of special compound color -screens, which are ad- 
justed by experiment upon the spectrum itself, in the manner 
originally suggested by me in a communication to the Franklin 
Institute in June, 1886. . . . Evidently a process may be perfectly 
correct in principle and yet depend for its success upon con- 
ditions so difficult to attain that it would fail in practice. I believe 
that this process, although essentially difficult, ney: nevertheless, 
be so perfect that it will not oun counterfeit all the colors of 
nature, but be practical and reliable in the hands of specialists 
properly instructed and equipped to operate it. If so, it will have 
a very great value.” 


Dr. T. D. INcErsout, of Erie, Pa., is one of the most thoughtful 
men in the dental profession, and contributes to the June number 
of the Dental Cosmos an article on ‘“‘germ potency,” as applied to 
the building up and repair of the teeth, which is of much scien- 
tifle value. Among his remarks is the following observation 
of general interest: ‘‘ From the fact that but little repair of the 
human teeth has been discovered, though a great need of it has 
existed,we may perhaps infer that Nature is not inclined, or has not 
the ability, to do as much in that respect for man as for animals, 
The self-sharpening, chisel-shaped teeth of rodents are continually 
supplied with new tooth-substance as fast as the cutting edge is 
worn away. Nothing like it is known in the human family. When 
the crawfish loses a craw-arm in a fight with one of his fellows, 
or by any other other means, another craw-arm, just like the 
original, is produced in its place. The probability is that the 
substances used for the repair of the beaver’s abraded teeth and 
for a substitute for a crab’s lost arm were manufactured (if a 
business term be admitted) in the bodies of those animals from 
their daily food, though the new material may not be precisely 
like the substances that constituted the original parts. Just so in 
the human tooth. The lime-salts of repair may not be precisely 
like those of the original dentine, because the organization is not 
in the same condition for transforming nutriment into dental tissue 
during old age or during middle life, even, as it was at the time of 
development; nor is functional action precisely the same. It may 
be said by those who oppose this view of Nature’s processes that 
lime-salts are contained in the food, and may be deposited in 
tooth-form just as they are deposited on the outside of teeth, and 
in the bladder and other cavities of the body. It is admitted that 
such masses of lime are deposited particle by particle, as are the 
incrustations on the inside of a steam-boiler; but they are entirely 
without structure, the particles being cemented together without 
being connected with any physiological process.” 


Satisractory trials have been made of the Zalinsky 15-inch 
proumede torpedo-gun for discharging dynamite shells which 
as been built for the Italian Government. This gun is 40 feet, or 
32 calibres, in length. It is made of cast iron, in sections, without 
interior casing. The thickness of the gun is 1 1-8 inches. The 
piece is mounted on a hollow cast iron cone, the gun being at the 
apes and resting in a solid half-circle of iron, so that it may Le 
elevated or depressed. The mechanism for pointing the gun 
up and down or to right or left is worked by hydraulie power 
and is most easily managed. The shells are to be introduced by 
the same means when placed on a cradle. They are 6 feet long 
and have iron wings. The shells used may weigh 900 pounds, 
which will contain 600 pounds of explosive gelatine, equivalent te 
1,000 pounds of gun-cotton. Shells of less weight may be used if 
desirable; and the diameters of the shells may be varied aceord- 
ing to the charge. One very remarkable characteristic of the arm 
is, that the range may be varied without changing the elevation of 
the piece, the shell going further when more air-pressure is given 
it, or dropping nearer as the air-force is diminished. When the 
full pressure is brought to bear, the large shells, carrying 600 
pounds of explosive gelatine, can be sent two miles. The destruc- 
tive power of such a shell, which can be exploded at the precise 
second, is almost beyond Ne at Three guns of this size 
will form a part of the new ship-of- war Vesuvius, lately laun- 
ched in Philadelphia, 


Farmers have long believed that the rust in the barberry-bush 
was the author of mildewin wheat. Scientific men, who recoz- 
nized two extremely diverse species in these rusts, refused to be- 
lieve it, but at length discovered that the farmers were right. 
This suggested looking for parallel instances; and it is now an- 
nounced that Professor W. G. Farlow, who is the leading Americzn 
student of fungi, has shown the great probability that a fungus 
on the cedar, known as Gymnosporangium, becomes u Jtwstelut 
when it can grow on a pear-leaf, European observers, who have 
been watching in the same line, now find that another fungus, 
Podisoma pineperini, becomes Kestelia lacerata when growing on 
the pear, or its neighbor, the hawthorn, The dark-orange fungus 
that appears on the Savin juniper, Podisoma Sabini, becomes Res- 
telia canceliata when on the leaves of the pear. It is singular thac 
such dissimilar plants as the barberry and the wheat should be 
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By ALvan S. SouTHWORTH. 
Tuere is no more thoroughly representative body of 
American culture than the National Academy of, Design, 


the strictest sense the word ‘‘ National,” in this instance, 
at Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue. 


is a misnomer, still, at its foundation, in 1826, the Acad- 
While in | emy was the only organization in the Union formed to 
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give expression, unity and encouragement to American 
art. Alihough many other associations with similar aims 
have since flourished in our larger cities, their scope and 
limitations have been mainly local; while the fact yet re- 
mains that there is an avowed, though unofficial, recogni- 
tion that the New York institution holds the same rela- 
tion to the country at large as does the Royal Academy 
to Great Britain, or the Salon and Ecole des Beaux Arts 
to France. It was born with one of the greatest names 
of the modern world at its head—a man who, while en- 
veloped in the crudities of a struggling artist’s life, was 
quietly, but steadily, acquiring a mastery of the electric 
fluid, only to completely subjugate it in the science of 
telegraphy and change the aspect and conditions of life 
all over the globe. And in the more than sixty years of 
its useful and conservative existence its general repre- 
sentative character, aside from its special application to 
and interpretation of the arts, has embraced among its 
Associates and Academicians every profession and nearly 
every occupation of men. This is only possible in Ame- 
rica, where the art instinct, for practical and cogent 
reasons, could not have full sway in the early begin- 
nings of painting and sculpture. 

When the Academy was organized there were no schools 
of art in the country. The daguerreotype and photo- 
graph were still in the distant future. The men who are 
Academicians to-day, unable to support existence in a 
feeble line of business—portrait painting, which at that 
period had not yet risen to the dignity of a profession in 
America—were obliged to devote themselves to homely 
and practical purposes for gain, awaiting the time when 
painting and sculpture should stand on secure and na- 
tional foundations. Hence our olde: artists were re- 
cruited from all quarters, before they were able to domi- 
cile themselves in cold and cheerless garrets, with ‘‘a 
little oatmeal” for a diet. Some were lawyers, clergy- 
men, doctors, editors, poets, mechanics ; and not a few, 
who have since achieved wide national renown, were 
born amidst the dense forests of the Far West, plod- 
ding through the wilderness away from cabin homes, 
painting crude portraits at five dollars a canvas—and 
very dear at that. How different all this from the ex- 
perience and opportunities of the young art student in 
the Old World ! 

There, in whatever country we may find him, he is a 
scholar in the ancient academies, in the hands of great 
artists as tutors ; for in Europe the great painters alone 
are permitted to teach, while in America, sad to say, as a 
rule, it is the inferior painter only who can afford to be- 
come a teacher in the schools. And it is but recently 
that the great French painter Bonnat uttered a scathing, 
but truthful, criticism on this painful fact : ‘‘ You ask 
me,” said he to an American, ‘‘ why you have.no national 
art in your country, and why you dv not produce great 
artists fit to rank with those in the upper grades in any 
European country ? I will tell you. It is very simple. 
You send over here some of the brightest and most apt 
students I have ever seen. In fact, I will go as far as to 
say that, for intellectual force and natural gifts, your 
American students over here are superior to those born 
or European soil. Well, they come, remain for several 
years, exhibit rapid progress, think they know it all, 
and return home. What happens? The moment they 
are beyond the influence of their European masters and 
outside of our national academies, their half- learned 
knowledge evaporates and they sink to a tide-level of 
mediocrity, where they remain. Now, if even your best 
paiuters were teachers, as they must be in Europe, you 
could rescue many of these students, who are, indeed, 


really clever, and who could be made to become great 
painters. Only witness those who remain in Europe. 
They are obtaining high rank in the Salon and in the 
Royal Academy, and some of them can outdo their 
masters.” 

It can thus be imagined, if such a state of affairs 
exists, operating to retard, not only the foundation of a 
national school, but to keep us on a level way below the 


nations of the Old World, on account of internal defecta 


in our art educational system, what must have been the 
case all over this country at the time that witnessed the 
foundation of the National Academy of Design. Few 
of the original or existing Academicians were natives of 
New York. They came here from time to time from 
all quarters, and particularly, strange as it may seem, 
from the Western wilderness; and perhaps no better 


illustration can be given than to briefly narrate the early 


struggles and vicissitudes of James H. Beard, the oldest, 
and by far the ablest, animal painter which this country 
has yet produced, who has turned the domestic animals 
into the closest semblance to humanity, endowed them 
with wit, humor, logic, dignity, charity, gratitude, diplo- 
macy, contempt and chagrin. a passant, it is not toe 
much to recall some of the recent canvases of this emi- 
nent specialist, whose fascinating subjects ever delight 
the young and old of both.sexes, while covering a greater 
variety and more expressive delineation than can be 
found in the famous works of the great Landseer. For 
instance, Mr. Beard has painted a canvas in which the 
figures are life-size—now in the Crocker collection, in 
California—called ‘‘ The Streets of New York,” which is 
laughable and original in spirit and conception. The 
composition represents a group of mendicant dogs—one 
a Skye terrier, upright on his hindlegs, bearing a banner, 
“‘Tam blind,” and led by a crouching terrier. Still an- 
other alms-asker is a lame dog, while passing on the side- 
walk, with a backward glance of contempt, is a pair of 
handsomely groomed greyhounds, arm-in-arm. They are 
not beggars, you know ; they are aristocrats. Among 
other of his noted animal works, the treatment of them 
being suggested by the title, are: ‘‘Peep at Growing 
Danger” (1871) ; ‘‘ The Moon ” (1872) ; ‘*‘ Mutual Friend,” 
**Parson’s Pets” (1875); ‘‘ Attorney and Clients,” ‘‘ Out 
All Night,” ‘‘There’s Many a Slip ” (1876); ‘‘ Consulta- 
tion,” ‘‘Blood Will Tell,” Don Quixote and’ Sancho 
Panza” (1878) ; ‘‘ Don’t You Know Me ?” (1879); ‘‘ Heirs- 
at-Law ” (1880); ‘‘ You Can’t Have This Pup!” ‘I Don’t 
Believe a Word of It !’’ ‘‘ Christmas Offerings ”— the lat- 
ter being a wonderful grouping of setters, pointers, grey- 
hounds, and black-and-tan and other species, each bring- 
ing to the young master a piece of game; the pointer, a 
duck, the bluck-and tan, a rat, and so on. These facts 
are set forth in order to exhibit by contrast the strange 
beginnings and happenings of his early life, when, at the 
age of sixteen, he began to paint—just sixty years ago. 
‘*My art career,” said Mr. Beard to me, ‘‘ began in a 
way I fancy not usual in this day and generation. It 
was way up in a small settlement on the northern fron- 
tier of Ohio, where all was a wilderness. An itinerant 
artist happened our way, painting portraits for a mere 
song, and I observed his method and began to feel an 
inclination in lis direction. But I had no tools, no ma- 
terial, and not even the faintest idea of portraiture. Yet 
this did not prevent me from going to the carpenter-shop, 
making a stretcher, supplying it with canvas, buying the 
crude colors at the ‘store,’ grinding and mixing them, im- 
provising brushes, a palette and easel after an imaginary 
fashion of my own ; and then I essayed portraiture, when 
my inglorious career was cut short through being sent te 
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Detroit to become a watchmaker. But in this branch | bodies will not keep them from the studio. Strange in- 


of industry I was not a success, and returned to my 
parents’ house, only to resume painting—portraiture, of 
course. I began to prosper—to get two dollars and 
three dollars apiece ; and this was munificent reward. 
Finally I made up my mind to set out, bound for the 
great cities, carrying my studio on my back. In this 
way, a lad of seventeen, I wandered through the woods, 
bound for Southern Ohio, here and there painting a 
portrait for a five-dollar bill. Remember, those people 
had never before seen a portrait, and one was quite as 
much a curiosity as the locomotive was later, or the tele- 
graph. In this way, after many adventures, I reached 
the Ohio River, but not--with great wealth. Subse- 
quently I went to Pittsburg, and there I became abso- 


lutely destitute, without anything save what I had on | 


my back. -It finally became necessary for me to ship as 
a flatboatman on the Ohio River, when, after numerous 
hand-to-hand struggles, I found myself in Cincinnati, 
no better off than before. Experiences on the river be- 
tween that city and Louisville were full of incident ; but 
I was always the victim, financially. Finally I found 
myself in that city without a sou or a friend, and in. that 
frame of body and mind I sallied forth in Porkopolis in 
pursuit of a job. At last I passed by a prosperous-look- 
ing chairmaker’s. Why couldn’t I make a chair? I 
entered the portals of the shop with a bold front, and in 
order to reach the boss I had to pass through the paint- 
shop. The idea struck me immediately : I would become 
a journeyman chair-painter all at once, although I knew 
nothing about the business. I approached the boss. I 
asked him: ‘Sir, do you want a journeyman in the 
paint-shop ?” 

“«* Yes, I do want one; but you look suspiciously 
young. Where did you learn your trade ?’ 

“**In Detroit, at Maitland & Clark’s,’ for I remem- 
bered there was such a firm. 

**My mendacious reference proved acceptable, and I 
made arrangements to go to work in a couple of days. 
In the meantime I repaired to the paint-shop, made the 
acquaintance of the workmen, while relating in back- 
woods parlance my various vicissitudes, all the time nar- 
rowly watching every motion, movement and detail in 
the art of chair-painting—particularly the expert way in 
which they handled the chair with precision and method, 
and all in thesame way. I went to my room, and with an 
imaginary paint-brush and chair went through the mo- 
tions for a full day. The very first day I distanced all 
the other workmen in the quantity and quality of my 
work. My wages were high for the time—fourteen dol- 
lars per week—and soon, from a raw and seedy-looking 
deckhand of a flatboat, I began to assume a dudish ap- 
pearance. Then I bought an art outfit, and again had 
aspirations to paint portraits. An entire family came to 
my net, and soon I was on the top wave of prosperity, 
and it was not long before [ was a property-owner in 
Cincinnati. And now you know the rest !” 

This experience of Mr. Beard’s, which he often recites 
with touches of grim humor, in general is not unlike 
that of many of the leading Academicians who, like him- 
self, have been painting for over half a century; and in 
this relation it is curious to observe how long the artists 
of this hemisphere will continue in the harness, literally 
to the very day of dissolution. Unlike the other pro- 
fessions, they never think of retiring. When the final 
moment comes, be they octogenarians, an unfinished pict- 
ure will be found on the easel, tinged often with a 
melancholy premonition of the imminent end. Totter- 
ing steps, palsied hands, dimmed eysight and wasted 


fatuation is art ! 

The Academy, as at present organized, began its exist- 
ence in 1826. Previously there had been an institution 
styled the American Academy of Art, then the only 
society of the kind in the country; but the artists did 
not like it, and its management was obnoxious in the ex- 
treme—petty, unwholesome, narrow and silly to the last 
degree. Those who still retain unsavory memories of 
the gross stupidity of that infutile institution recall its 
existence with derisive grimaces and general contempt. 
This American Academy was a joint - stock association, 
consisting chiefly of laymen, prominent citizens, connois- 
seurs and patrons of art. And such a complex body was 
almost a necessity at that time, when the professional 
corps of art workers was so small in number and so 
limited in influence, not to say so poor in pocket. It 
was formally organized on December 3d, 1802, under the 
name of the New York Academy of Fine Arts, and was 
chartered, February 12th, 1808, under the altered style 
of the American Academy of Art, when the original 
number of shareholders, 500, was increased to 1,000, 
and the value of the shares, $100, became $25 each. The 
first president of this body was Robert R. Livingston, 
one of the most influential New Yorkers of his day; and 
he was succeeded by the famous painter, Colonel John 
Trumbull. The directors embraced men of public char- 
acter and repute, and among them were De Witt Clinton, 
David Hosack and John R. Murray. It began operation 
by the purchase of a general collection of plaster casts, 
and then opened for the study from the antique. When 
some progress had been made, exhibitions were given at 
irregular and long intervals, and critiques of these may 
be found in the files of the Mirror, where N. P. Willis 
was wont to praise his friend and slash his foe. These 
occasions, it must be said, rare as they were, were not 
encouraging to the young art of a young country; and 
they were marked by a sort of brutal aud ignorant fierce- 
ness quite amusing in our day. <A quarter of a century 
of this picturesque concern was quite enough for the 
metropolitan art palate, and it was resolved to extin- 
guish it for ever. But this was not such a light and airy 
task for the artists, for they were poor, without unity of 
feeling, and irresolute. They had been treated as fifth- 
wheels to the coach, precisely as the publisher treats the 
author of the period—a ten per cent. sort of a fellow. 
They were virtually excluded from any voice in tha 
management, and the laymen with a high hand carried 
everything aloft. There was no form of degradation and 
rudeness to which the artists were not subjected by this 
fraudulent corporation, for it was false to its declared 
aims. When the artists undertook to avail themselves of 
the very liberal privileges offered them of studying in 
the schools of the Academy during the pleasant hours of 
from six to eight in the morning only, and this without 
fire in Winter, and with hours of opening or closing 
earlier or later at the behoof of the janitor, there was in- 
dignation of a practical kind supervened. On a certain 
frosty morning the brought-up masters of the easel held 
a council of war, made a declaration of independence, 
and, with Professor 8S. F. B. Morse at their head, marched 
with firm intent to the rooms of the Historical Society 
in the old Alms House Building, .City Hall Park, and 
formed a ‘‘ Drawing Association ” oftheir own. This oc- 
curred on the 8th of November, 1825. Then there came 
diplomacy, efforts at reconciliation and reunion, an. at- 
tempt to save the rotten ship from the frowning rocks, 
At length, on the 14th of January, 1826, thé Drawing 
Association resolved to set up permanently for itself; 
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applied in this case by Pro- 
fessor Morse. Societies de- 
voted to all branches of 
science and learning, and 
proclaiming their intention 
to be the diffusion of know- 
ledge, are officered and 
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and after listening to a spirited and invigorating 
address from the inventor of the telegraph, they 
burned their bridges behind them, and organized 
the National Academy of the Arts of Design, as the 
Society was first named. The next day, January 

15th, they convened, and by ballot elected fifteen 

of their number, who were to constitute the Academy; 
and by the 18th the fifteen had, as directed by the con- 
stitution, added fifteen others to their number. The first 
fifteen, who may be regarded as the fathers of the institu- 
tion of which I write, were : Thomas 8. Cummings, G. Mar- 
siglia, N. L. Danforth, Peter Maverick, William Dunlap, 
Edward C. Potter, A. B. Durand, Hugh Reinagle, John 
Fraizee, Ithiel Town, Henry Inman, Charles C. Wright, 
Charles C, Ingham, W. G. Wall, S. F'. B. Morse. The second 
fifteen were: Fred. 8. Agate, I. Ponsien, Alexander J. An- 
derson, John W. Paradise, Thomas Cole, Nathaniel Rogers, 
James Coyle, Martin E. Thompson, John Evers, John Van- 
derlyn, William Jewett, Samuel Waldo, William Main, 
D. W. Wilson, Rembrandt Peale. 

Of these pioneers of American art and founders of the 
Academy, Thomas 8. Cummings, for many years treas- 
urer and afterward vice-president, is the only survivor 
at this writing. 

What an instructive list of thirty names is this! Names 
of men are they, many of whom afterward shed endur- 
ing lustre on their country. Not to mention Morse, des- 
tined for endless fame, there was Durand, but recently 
gone, at the age of ninety; Henry Inman, once a vice- 
president ; John Fraizee ; Thomas Cole, whose allegor- 
ical series of the ‘‘ March of Empire ” is still unmatched 
in its peculiar line; and Rembrandt Peale, John Van- 
derlyn and Nathaniel Rogers. 

Thus came the break from a senile and preposterous 
organization, for the vainglory of laymen at the expense 
of professional talent, and the triumph was chiefly due 
to the courage, sagacity and independence of Professor 
Morse, whose antagonist was Colonel Trumbull. Written 
and oral discussions between these two artists formed 
the sensation of the time, and the student can find them 
fully recorded in ‘‘ Cummings’s Historic Annals,” And I 
must add that there exist various bodies corporate in 
New York to-day that need the same heroic treatment as 
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controlled by bombastic 
| and ignorant laymen. 
{ Their public meetings 
are wearisome perform- 
ances, attended either 
by somnolent or satir- 
ical assemblages in the 
auditorium, while their 
publications only afford 
idle amusement to their recipients because of their shal- 
lowness, their theft and atrocious English. An historical 
society should be controlled by historians — men like 
John Austin Stevens, William L. Stone, Benson J. Loss- 
ing, George H. Morse and others famed for their re- 
search ; a geographical society should be controlled by 
professional explorers, travelers and geographers ; a mi- 
eroscopical society by expert microscopists ; and thus on 
through the circle of corporations, whose actual achieve- 
ments annually should be a reason why their charters 
should not be forfeited to the State. Abroad, where 
societies dedicated to knowledge do not flourish under 
the banneret of ignorance, this state of affairs in an in- 
telligent city like New York creates amazement ; for the 
publications referred to reach these bodies, and are 
treated with the contempt deserved. In Europe, solid- 
ity, learning, conscientious investigation, pre-eminence in 
knowledge, actual and painstaking effort in the pursuit 
of a specialty, constitute the qualifications to member- 
ship of any body of men with an intellectual aim, how- 
ever humble may be the city; and New Yorkers cannot 
too soon begin to imitate this thoroughness. 

After the school department of the infant Academy 
had been put in operation, and even before the strictly 
formal organization of the new Society, steps were taken 
toward the next means for the promotion of the arts—the 
institution of the annual exhibitions, which have con- 
tinued as one of the annual features of the intellectual 
life of the country, drawing visitors, artists, exhibitors 
and purchasers from all sections of the country, growing 
in interest, profit and magnitude from year to year, con- 
sisting now, as then, of original works by living artists 
and never before exhibited by the Academy. 

The first exhibition took place in the Spring of 1826 ; 
and for this purpose a small room was secured in the 
second story of a small building at the southwest corner 
of Broadway and Reade Street. It was a very modest 
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‘display, indeed, made under trying circumstances of ex- 
treme poverty. The apartment was lighted in the even- 
ing by six ordinary gas-burners, and was, as far as is 
known, the first instance on record of a public exhibition 
of pictures at night. The attempt to found a Salon in 
New York was, however, not encouraging. In fact, from 
a financial standpoint, it was rather a dismal and ghostly 
performance, for the exhibitors were assessed to make up 
the loss, much to the satisfaction of those who had pre- 
dicted failure for the independent movement. But the 
founders were not to be dismayed or disheartened by this 
apparent public apathy ; hence a second exhibition was 
prepared for the Spring of 1827, but in other quarters, 
for the Academy had to take up a sort of migratory exist- 
ence, covering many years of an existence which at no 
time promised permanence or ultimate success. On this 
occasion the public was invited to a much larger and bet- 
ter display, hung on the walls of an apartment in the 
third story of the Arcade Baths, in Chambers Street, be- 
tween Broadway and Centre Street—a building which 
afterward became, successively, Palmo’s Opera House, 
Burton Theatre, and the office of the United States Mar- 
shal. The Academy afterward leased these premises at a 
rental of $300 a year, and there were afterward held the 
third, fourth and fifth exhibitions, in 1828, 1829 and 1830. 
The next ten exhibitions, from the sixth to the fifteenth 
inclusive, 1831 to 1840, were held in much more commo- 
dious and altogether more suitable rooms, on the third 
floor of the Mercantile Library, in Clinton Hall, then at 
the corner of Nassau and Beekman Streets. For these 
apartments was paid an annual rental of $500. 

At the expiration of the Clinton Hall lease, in 1840, the 
Academy again removed its habitation, this time going 
still further up the island, and settling for another ten 
years on the upper floor of what was, at that time, the 
Society Library Building, at the corner of Broadway and 
Leonard Street. The galleries were more spacious and 
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better appointed than any quarters before occupied by 
the institution, and the outlook gave fair promises that it 
would ripen into an influential, a prominent and credit- 
able body in the metropolis. The annual rent had now 
reached $1,000 ; and the exhibitions from 1841 to 1849 
inclusive. 

Still again the march was northward, following the 
tide of fashionable dwellers and centres ; and for the first 
time in its history it moved into its own property, having 
purchased the site formerly occupied by Brewer's Sta- 
bles, in the rear of 633 Broadway, opposite Bond Street. 
This was indeed a vast change. A suite of six well- 


lighted galleries was constructed on the best models of 
internal architecture then to be obtained, having a total 
length of 164 feet and a breadth of 50 feet. The exhibi- 
tions of from 1850 to 1854 took place there, and were 
notable improvements on their predecessors. The result, 
moreover, was to increase the public interest in the art 
of the country, to augment the purchases of the pictures 
hung on the walls, to stimulate the artists to more care- 
ful and conscientious painting ; and, in fine, this was the 
decisive point in the Academy’s history. The Press be- 
gan to regard it as the truly national art body of the 
Union, while the exhibitions were thronged, not only by 
the best social and literary quality of the Union, but a 
large and really popular patronage followed this wise 
movement of the Academicians. After five years in this 
habitation the Academy deemed it a wise proceeding to 
sell the property for $120,000, affording a net gain on the 
investment of $69,000, and leaving, after the payment of 
all outstanding indebtedness, a balance in the treasury of 
nearly $60,000. This accumulation, made only by great 
care in the management, was the first step toward tle 
erection of the superb and striking structure afterward 
built at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street. 

It now became necessary to find other accommodations, 
pending a further investment in real property, where the 
Academy might reasonably hope for a home worthy of 
its scope and influence during the startling growth of the 
city, and where it might be not far in advance of the 
geographical centre of population. Accordingly, after 
the completion of the sale of the Broadway property, a 
temporary resting-place was secured in the gallery over 
the entrance to'what, at that period, was the church of 
the Rev. E. H. Chapin, at 548 Broadway. There two 
exhibitions were given in 1855 and 1856. For the thirty- 
second exhibition, in 1857, the old rooms at 633 Broad- 
way, remaining then unchanged, were rented by the 
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Academy ; and in 1858 a suite of rooms was fitted up for 
its use in the upper floor of the building at the north- 
west corner of Tenth Street and Fourth Avenue. The 
exhibitions from 1858 to 1861, inclusive, were held in 
this place, while the three following, to 1864, were held 
at 625 Broadway, then known as the Institute of Art, or 
the Derby Gallery. 

Now came the period of its final anchorage and sta- 
bility. In looking for a permanent site great caution 
had to be exhibited, for the city was expanding in all 
directions, a new and more imposing style of architect- 
ure had come into vogue, and the sentiment among the 
Academicians was in favor of an edifice that would be 
artistic in composition and a conspicuous ornament of 
Manhattan Island. Accordingly, the site of the present 
edifice was purchased in 1860 from Mr. William Niblo, at 
a cost of $50,000. Plans of the building were submitted 
in January, 1861. Ground was first broken on the 18th 
of April, 1863, and on the 21st of October following the 
corner-stone was laid with appropriate and imposing 
ceremonies. 

The entire cost of the property up to the present time 
has been. nearly $250,000. The building has a frontage 
of 80 feet on the north side of Twenty-third Street, and 
extends 98 feet 9 inches on the west side of Fourth 
Avenue. It is three stories high, not including the 
basement. The lower floor, on a level with the street, is 
occupied by the janitor’s rooms and the schools. The 
central story, which is reached by a double flight of 
marble steps, entering a hall 18 feet in width, is occu- 
pied by the parlors, the library, council and lecture 
rooms, and other apartments. The upper floor is de- 
voted entirely to the exhibition rooms. In the centre 
of the structure is a corridor 34 by 40 feet, divided by a 
double arcade, supported on columns of polished mar- 
ble. The galleries, five in number, and of varying di- 
mensions, are all entered from this central vestibule, and 
open into each other. The building is constructed of 
white and gray marble tastefully, contrastly and richly 
sculptured. 


In the Spring of 1865 the Academy took possession of | 


the new edifice, where all exhibitions from the thirty- 
ninth to the sixty - third, in 1888, inclusive, |have been 
held, with the addition of a series of Winter exhibitions 
beginning in 1867, and the Summer exhibitions estab- 
lished in 1870. The annual collections of the American 
Society of Painters in Water Colors, and the Black and 
White productions of the Salmagundi Club, and the 
Painter-Etchers, are also annually displayed on its walls. 

As to the composition and personnel of the institution, 
there exists much misapprehension both with the public 
and among artists, and the following, in a concise form, 
presents the scheme of organization : 

Membership in the Academy is both lay and profes- 
sional, the former consisting of Honorary Members and 
Fellows, and the latter, of Academicians, Associates and 
Honorary Members. 

Associates. The Associates, who are either painters or 
sculptors, are chosen on their merits by ballot, at the 
annual meetings f the Academicians. They must like- 
wise be exhibitors at the time of their election, and if 
they fail to contribute for three successive years they 
lose all standing with the institution. 

Academicians, Academicians are chosen from the body 
of Associates, and from professional Honorary Mem- 
bers. They are a body corporate, and in their elections 
distinguished professional ability and achievements and 
personal character are the only claims entertained. 

Feliows. Connoisseurs, amateurs and all lovers of art 
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may become Fellows on the payment of a subscription of 
$100. Subscriptions of $500 constitute a Fellowship in 
perpetuity, with power to transfer all the privileges of 
the grade, or to bequeath them for ever. It is through 
the liberal subscriptions of the Fellowship fund that a 
large portion of the money to erect the present edifice 
has been obtained. 

Honorary Members. Honorary membership is conferred 
at the same time and in the same manner as in the elec- 
tion of Academicians and Associates upon distinguished 
artists and lovers of art at home and abroad. No elec- 
tions have been made into this body since the foundation 
of the grade of Fellows. 

One of the erroneous impressions abroad is that the 
Academy is subject to the government of the entire body 
of the subscribers, and that it is a public institution. 
This is.totally wrong. The Academy is a private asso- 
ciation devoted to the public service ; but, said an Acade- 
mician to me: ‘‘If we should meet as a body and re- 
solve to shut up the institution, declare it defunct, sell 
the property and divide the proceeds, we could do all 
of this in a strictly legal manner. In other words, the 
property is distinctly and absolutely ours ; and this was 
intentional, in order, among other things, that artists 
could control its policy and direct all movement without 
lay interference. So you see we have a compact pro- 
fessional body existing on a very independent basis.” 

This was the genesis of the movement led by Professor 
Morse, and its income is devoted entirely to the culti- 
vation of the arts of design in all the ways that may be 
agreed upon by the Academicians, the ruling body with- 
out appeal. 

Like similar institutions in the Old World, the motive 
has been to operate through the concentrated power of a 
permanent and intelligent organization, and to do this, 
it could not go outside the profession ; for the experience, 
the union of art forces necessary to success, could not be 
had with extraneous influences so often found at the 
council-board of leading American societies. This was, 
moreover, @ ‘esideratum in the foundation and mainte- 
nance in the schools of technical instruction in the vari- 
ous branches of art study ; in the establishment of exhi- 
bitions for the cultivation both of professional knowledge 
and the public taste ; of lectures on anatomy, modeling, 
perspective, costume and other branches so important to 
studio excellence. To this end the Legislature amended 
its original charter, giving the Society a wider scope of 
usefulness, and provided that, in addition to its present 
corporate powers, it may take, receive and hold real and 
personal property to any amount, by grant, gift, devise or 
bequest, for the proper uses and purposes of said Society; 
and may so take and receive the.same absolutely, or con- 
ditionally, or in trust, and for any estate or term, or to 
be held perpetually; and any person or persons may en- 
dow said corporation by grant, devise or bequest, made 
to any trustee or trustees, the principal to be held, 
managed or preserved as a perpetual fund, and the in- 
come to be applied to such uses of said Society as the 
donor or donors may prescribe. 

The Department of Schools, situated with the entrance 
on the Fourth Avenue side of the building, is as com- 
plete and comprehensive as the interior accommodations 
and the financial status of the Academy will permit. At 
this writing the council has intrusted the regulation of 
academic instruction to a committee of artists of the first 
standing in the Union—J. G. Brown, Seymour J. Guy 
and F. 8. Chureh. In its list of students of the last sixty 
years the National Academy has taught nearly all of the 
eminent artists, and they, in turn, have become teachers. 
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The schools, as thus directed by the Academicians, have, 
indeed, always had as instructors professors of high 
position and wide experience, and the results attained 
have been surprisingly good. While it is true we cannot 
yet begin to rival the academies of the Old World in this 
art teaching, the highest and most difficult of all the 
specialties in education, still, for America, young as it 
is, we need not be ashamed of what has been accom- 
plished by the tuition of the Academy. It has spa- 
cious and well-lighted class-rooms, filled with a very 
large collection of plaster casts from the antique groups, 
eolossal statues, life-sized figures, busts and medallions, 
interpreting mythology, allegory, history, all forms of 
uction, and nearly every celebrated work in ancient art. 
Among others is Hercules, the Laocoon, Apollo Belve- 
dere, Venus de Milo, and the Gods and Goddesses 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Minerva, Vulcan and the rest. 
A thorough and varied discipline and training are main- 
tained throughout the term. The schools are in session, 
day and evening, from the first Monday in October to 
the middle of May, when the Suydam and Elliot medals, 
in silver and bronze, are awarded, with suitable exer- 
eises. 

The antique rooms, which are depressed below the 
level of the avenue, are open to all students daily, from 
8a.m. to 9:30 p.m., under the direction of L. E. Wil- 
marth, N.A., and Edgar M. Ward, a brother of J. Q. A. 
Ward, the sculptor; and these two gentlemen likewise 
have charge of the life classes, which are in daily session 
in the morning and night for men, and in the afterroon 
for the other sex. The painting school, which occupies 
a large and well-lighted apartment of the Academy, is 
open daily, and is under the instruction of Edgar M. 
Ward. The modeling class, which has become a feature 
of the Academy only during the past year, will hereafter 
be open daily, with all of the nppliances and parapher- 
nalia of the sculptor’s studio, under the direction of Mr. 
F. Edwin Elwell, one of the most talented of the younger 
of the American sculptors, and who has recently built for 
himself one of the finest studios in the city. The sketch 
elass, for the study of the draped living model, is open 
to all the students from 4 to 5 p.m. daily. 

In the composition class, which is designed to develop 
the inventive and imaginative faculties, original sketches 
ef given subjects are made, and these largely determine 
the art aptitude of the student. This class is under the 
direction of Professor Wilmarth. The costume class, 
epen to all students, is set down for every Saturday 
morning. Besides this, a course of lectures on perspect- 
ive is given each term by such an authority as Frederick 
Dielman, N.A., and a series of lectures on art anatomy, 
by J. Wells Champney, A.N.A. ; and other special sub- 
jects are treated from time to time as occasion may sug- 
gest or require. 

During its Jong existence, the Academy, the schools 
themselves, and American art suffered from the absence 
of any award, either by medal or pecuniary, as a recogni- 
tion of superior merit, either at the examinations or exhi- 
bitions. When Professor Morse died he gave a thousand 
dollars as a fund for a bronze medal in the schools, and 
this medallion was modeled by Mr. Launt Thompson, the 
sculptor. A long time intervened before his example 
was followed, and then Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, a promi- 
nent New York merchant, founded the Clarke Prize. This 
provides an award yearly of $300, to be annually bestowed 
to the author of the best American figure composition 
painted in the United States and shown at the annual 
exhibition. Academicians are not eligible to compete, 
but otherwise there are no exceptions or limitations. | 
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The founder of this prize is the most liberal, intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic of collectors of strictly American 
paintings. He does not own a foreign work ; and it is his 
boast that while he does not buy to sell at that, while he 
owns the largest gallery of native works yet brought to- 
gether, he has never been offered a price for a picture 
not considerably in excess of that paid by him. Mr. 
Clarke now owns 175 pictures, the majority of which 
have been painted under his own eye, and very many of 
them as commissions ordered by him ; and it is none too 
much to add that he has not alone, by an outlay of 
$200,000, been the foremost man to patronize American 
art, thereby elevating its tone, lechnique and pecuniary 
value, but by his example others have come forward with 
prizes, and others, too, have gone into the purchase of 
pictures painted here. While, in my opinion, the pres- 
ent duty on imported art of thirty per cent. is prohibitory 
and wrong—for the more good foreign pictures we place 
in our collections the better—there is little doubt that 
high’ protection has decreased the foreign supply and 
increased domestic sales and prices. Yet I think, also, 
that the great body of American artists owe Mr. Clarke a 
debt second only to that due to Professor Morse, whose 
efforts in behalf of artists I have mentioned elsewhere. 
The next to offer substantial prizes was the late Mr. Julius 
Hallgarten, who, by a deed of trust to the Academy, pro- 
vided for three annual awards—one of $300, one of $200, 
and the third of $100—to be given to the painters of the 
three best pictures in oil colors at the Academy exhibi- 
tions, under these conditions : 

All works will be considered to be in the competition 
which have been painted in the United States by an Ame- 
rican citizen under thirty-five years of age, and which have 
not before been exhibited in the city or vicinity of New 
York. No competitor may take two prizes, or a prize 
of the same class a second time. 

The awards will be made by a vote by ballot of all the 
exhibitors of the season, at a meeting held for that pur- 
pose in the third or fourth week of the exhibition. 
Each artist will be entitled to one vote at each ballot, 
specifying his choice for each one of the three prizes, 
and each prize will be awarded to the painting receiving 
the highest number of votes for that prize ; but no work 
will be entitled to the prize unless at least fifty of the 
exhibitors vote at the election, and the work receive one- 
third of all the votes cast. 

Any prize not awarded upon or before the third bal- 
lot will not be awarded at the time, but will be reserved 
for and added to the prize or prizes of the following 
year. 

Artists to whom prizes may be awarded will receive 
therewith a certificate stating the prize won, the name 
of the work, and the year of the exhibition. 

Severe as may appear some of these conditions, which 
have operated at times to postpone awards, they were no 
doubt conceived in the best interest of the art of the 
country, and have had that practical result. 

Following Mr. Hallgarten came Mr. Norman W. Dodge 
with a prize for women exhibitors. This gives $300 to 
the woman who paints the best picture in the United 
States. All women, without limitation of age or national- 
ity, are permitted to compete, and the award is made in 
the same manner and with the Hallgarten provisos. 

Under these benefactions the prizes have been given 
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1884, Charles Ulrich. 
1885. Francis C. Jones. 
1886. Walter Satterlee, 
1887, Thomas W. Dewing. 
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THE HALLGARTEN PRIZES. 

1884. First prize, Louis ‘Moeller; second prize, C. Y. Turner; 
third prize, W. Bliss Baker. 

1885, First prize, Harry Chase; second prize, J. F. Murphy; 
third prize, Dennis M. Bunker. 

1886. First prize, Percy Moran; second prize, W. A. Coffin; 
third prize, Irving R. Wiles. 

1887. First prize, Alfred Kappes ; second prize, Walter 8. Palmer ; 
third prize, D. W. Tryon. 

THE NORMAN W. DODGE PRIZE. 
1887, Mary Curtis Richardson (first time). 


It may be imagined that distinction carried by such a 
kind of recognition of art excellence has largely increased 
the demand on the Academic schools, to say nothing of 
other institutions in the City of New York, where it is 
estimated that during the season the number of art 
students reaches as high as 5,000. Surely there has 
been a prodigious advance in the past few years. For 
the benefit of those, however, seeking admission as 
pupils, the following form must be filled out and sent to 
the Secretary: 

Torm to be filled (legibly and with ink) by persons applying for 
admission to the Schools, whether new applicants or former stu- 


dents seeking readmission; and to be sent with the required 
specimen of the applicant’s work. 


Where and when were you born ?...............ceccce eee eee eeeaes 
Where is: your home Ps si:ctisspns cxcnaisinasae nadseaae Me dosee eeecwen 
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What is your city address ?......... 

Have you already studied at the 
Academy, and when ?.. 

Have you received any prize in ‘the 
Academy Schools; and if so, what 
prize and when ?...............-- <i 


If a new applicant, Have you had any 
teacher, and whom ?.............-- 
To whom do you refer for certificate 
of personal character ?..........-. 
Is it your purpose to practice art as 
& profession ?: ...0.....-2-ece-eess 
Is the drawing you now offer for ad- 
mission made from the cas/, and by 
yourself ?.......-.-- 
Is it your desire to attend the day or 
night class, or both ?......-....... 


sar The applicant’s Christian and 
surname in full, 


. 
. 
. 
‘ 
. 
. 
. 


Those who desire to become stu- 
dents of the Academy are required 
to submit some specimen of their 
work to the School Committee, who 
will meet for the purpose of examin- 
ing such works the last week in Sep- 
tember, and every Monday evening 
thereafter during the season. 

Upon approval by the School Com- 
mittee and the payment of $10 by the 
applicant, a matricule card will be 
given the student. This card will 
constitute his or her certificate of 
studentship for the season. 

’ Students of former years will re- 
enter the Schools each season in the 
same manner as new applicants, ex- 
cept that the recipients of prizes, 
medals, honorable mentions, ete., 
may be readmitted simply on re- 
quest, and without showing a draw- 


Each applicant, new or old, must 
answer in writing the questions asked 
in the blank form provided for the 
purpose, and must send it to the Aca- 
demy with the required specimen of work, which must be a draw- 
ing from a cast ofa head, hand foot or other part of the human figure. 


The Presidents of the Academy have all been notable 
men. Morse, the first, cannot too often be spoken about 
as the actual founder of the institution. Then Durand, 
who died nearly a year ago, having reached an age way 
up near the nineties. Morse followed again, and Hunt- 
ington came after, the present President ; and succeeding 
him was Henry Peters Grey, a companion of Huntington 
in European travel—a noble and grand character, whose 
personality is living to-day in his son and namesake. 
Then there was a revolution. William Page, one of the 
most distinguiehed, os well as original, of our painters, 
was pressed for the presiding position. The conservative 
element was opposed to it. During the strife the body of 
the Academicians was considerably augmented and Page 
came in, and, indeed, was one of the most illustrious of 
the artists who have stood at the head of the Academy. 
Mr. Worthington Whittredge followed. A chance for 
the plastic art happened, and that prince of good a 
lows, that bluff and ready sculptor, J. Q. A. Ward, 
the elect. This is the only time when form be con- 
ceded to be superior to color in our academic annals. 
There have been but three Vice- presidents, if my in- 
formation be correct—Henry Inman, Launt Thompson, 
and Thomas Waterman Wood. 
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As the genial and interesting Secretary of the Society, 
Mr. T. Addison Richards, who has presided in that capa- 
city for thirty-seven years, says, in concluding a mono- 
graph on the history of the Academy, from which I have 
largely taken my facts, ‘‘Its members might form the 
theme of a most interesting volume.” Mr. Richards is a 
theme in himself. He has served now for nearly forty 
years in a single capacity, always with unvarying cour- 
tesy and dignity, creating no ripple in the art-dynastic 
changes, giving to the body a healthy and wholesome 
conservatism, and filling a position more difficult than 
emperor or king. Think about it! Thirty-seven years 
among artists and an artist himself! Patience, where art 
thou ? Where are you, Ingratitude ? 

In Mr. Huntington the Academy has an admirable Pre- 
sident, and it is to the credit of; the Academicians that 
they maintain him there. He is a sagacious leader. Said 
Mr. Huntington to me, some years ago, when a contro- 
versy as to schools of painting was exciting the world of 
art, and when artisis were rushing angrily into print: 
“Let painters paint. I tell them to paint, paint, paint.” 
Afterward, when there arose that young, strong, and 
altogether very desirable body, the Society of American 
Artists, Mr. Huntington said again to me: ‘‘I do not re- 
gret this opposition. On the contrary, I welcome it. I 
think we cannot have too much diversity or catholicity 
in art. Painters should not be 
narrow. They should greet 
healthy competition, whether 
from the young or old.” 

The volume of which Mr. 
Richards speaks, if it were filled 
with the opinions, prejudices, 
deeds, sacrifices and triumphs of 
American artists, would not only 
fill a single book, but a library 
of no ordinary dimensions. 
Every artist’s life, by the very 
nature of his undertakings, is a / 
struggle, and here I could make 
@ necklace of platitudes. Let 
us forbear. It is enough to say 
that the existence of an artist 
in America, particularly in New 
York, is not always in the flower- 
garden. He has his conception, | 
he makes his composition, he 
deals with his technique and com- 
pletes his task. Then who will 
buy his work? He will see. | 
He sends it to the Academy. It 
is put high, low, on the line, or 
anywhere. The salesman ignores 
it, the collector doesn’t see it, 
and the casual visitor passes it 
by. The picture gets back to 
the studio. It stays there for 
years. He tries again. Another 
canvas for a purchaser. One fine 
day he paints a careless subject. 
It goes to the Academy, and 
sauntering by, the fancy price 
which he has annexed to it on 
the Catalogue in sheer despera- 
tion, is paid, and he wonders 
how all this is. Isitluck? Is 
it merit ? Is it retarded justice ? 
Is it long-delayed recognition ? 
Is it that the artist has achieved 
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the perfection of method, the acme of inspiration, the 
absolutism of composition ? Neither author nor patron 
knows. But the artist is on the highway to success, and 
thereafter there is little worry. 

Curious, too, are art movements in this country. Ona 
is especially prominent. Albany, in this State, was, for 
whatever reason no one seems to know, a very hive «¢ 
artists. Thither came Page, Launt Thompson, Palmer, 
the sculptor, and his son, the painter ; William and James 
Hart, Edward Gay, George Boughton, now one of the 
leading painters of England, although originally an 
Englishman; John S. Hartley, the sculptor; Freeman, 
Thomas L. Smith, Charles Calverly, and others whose 
names escape me asI write. Nearly all of these artists, 
some livig, some dead, have left works which will en- 
dure. Perhaps the man who has conferred the most 
distinction on that coferie is Launt Thompson, who, aa 
a sculptor, leads his profession in America, as Eastman 
Johnson clearly does in painting, by nearly the unan- 
imous acclaim. 

’ Simply to illustrate, and without any purpose of dis- 
crimination, I wish to speak of the work of Eastman 
Johnson. No painter has higher rank than he as a dis- 
tinctive American. Abroad his art is as much respected 
and admired as here, and here it is supreme, and has 
stood the test of time. His ‘echnique is known to the art 
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world and the public, and of that it is unnecessary to 
write ; but the great throughness of his painting, his in- 
tellectual conception of the fitness of composition, and 
his final rendition of theme as to color, drawing, mental 
stand-outness and vigor seem to me to prevail beyond 
those of any American artist. Likewise Launt Thompson, 
the sculptor, has a fidelity to art showing unmistakably in 
all of his public works. His equestrian statue to Burnside 
‘at Providence, his Dupont standing figure in Washing- 
ton, his General Scott at the Soldiers’ Home, and his 
General Sedgwick at West Point, all betray the same 
evidences of close study, fine modeling and bold, yet 
yefined, execution. 

To speak in detail of the Academicians here, or, for that 
matter, of all the worthy artists now attracting favor, is, 
of course, impossible ; but it must be said that the Royal 
Academy has no body of men, taking a given subject, 
who can put to shame such men as Huntington, J. G. 
Brown, Seymour J. Guy, Carrol Beckwith, Bolton Jones, 
Gilbert Gaul, Eastman Johnson, George Inness, Louis 
Moeller, Thomas Hovenden, F. D. Millet, A. H. Wyant, 
Samuel Coleman, Homer Martin and many others ; and, 
in order to show the career of one of the older Acade- 
micians, let us take that of Mr. Albert Bierstadt. His 
urtistic life began in New Bedford, where, by his study 
ef American history, and particularly of colonial life, he 
found there was a void in the national art. Naturally an 
artist, and having a strong feeling in that intellectual 
branch, the atmosphere of that old whaling town lent 
itself to his ambition. While in his teens he began to 
see that the aboriginal life of this continent had not yet 
found any adequate interpreter on canvas, and he read 
with avidity the works of the then portrayers of the early 
settlement of the continent. Irving, Cooper, Prescott, 
and other fathers of American prose, inspired him with 
an idea to rescue the aboriginal life of the continent 
from oblivion, and perpetuate it in natural and histor- 
ical studies in color. To such a purpose he has devoted 
an industrious and elevated career, covering by travel a 
Jarger area than any modern painter, and making his 
studies at the fountain-head of nature. European artists 
are content to linger in Venice, Rome or Toledo, or 
paint bits of the Coliseum or Alhambra; but Mr. Bier- 
stadt was not of that kind, and we find him, more than 
twenty years ago, to have obtained (1867) the decoration 
of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor for his picture, 
“The Storm in the Rocky Mountains,” hung in the 
Paris Exposition during the Empire—an exposition, by 
the way, not yet surpassed by succeeding attempts. And 
it is not too much to say that history will owe a great 
deal to this gentleman and artist for preserving to man- 
kind the real life of the Rocky Mountains. The hills, 
the valleys and the forest will remain there, it is true; 
but not the game—the mountain-sheep, the deer, the 
elk, the buffalo of the plains, and cthers of the genus. 
These Mr. Bierstadt has painted witi all of the luxuriant 
and verdant settings to be found by those streams and 
shadowed by those mountains. And these works are in 
the galleries of monarchs and millioaaires alike ; and the 
artist, did he wish to do so, could walk into any throne- 
room in Europe abreast with the haughtiest nabob of the 
Court, for he has medals and decorations galore—among 
them, medals from Austria, Germany, Bavaria and Bel- 
gium; the Order of St. Stanislaus, conferred by Alex- 
ander ITT., 1869, and again, 1872 ; and the Imperial Order 
of the Medjidie, from the Sultan of Turkey, in 1886. 
The great old Emperor—the first Emperor of United 
Germany—seut to Mr. Bierstadt, as a recognition of the 
artistic merit of ‘‘ The Big Trees,” with autograph below, 
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a photograph of himself, which the artist, with pardon- 
able pride, has hung in his richly appointed studio—by 
far the finest in the city—at Thirty-second Street and 
Broadway. And as to his works, widely distributed as 
they are, two of them are in the National House of Re- 
presentatives—the ‘‘ Foundation of the Spanish Missions 
in California ” and the ‘‘ Landing of Hendrick Hudson.” 
They flank the Speaker’s chair. Two pictures of Sierra 
scenery are in the collection of the Czar in the Winter 
Palace ; ‘‘The Old Faithful”—the Geyser in the Yel- 
lowstone Park—is in Yildiz Palace of the Sultan on the 
Bosphorus, while various other notable works are scat- 
tered about the world ; among them, ‘‘Donner Lake,” 
owned by C. P. Huntington ; ‘‘ A Vista in the Sierras,” in 
Russia, and owned by Gengral Soldonlenkoff; ‘‘ The 
Storm on the Matterhorn,” owned by General Patrick ; 
““Rocky Mountains,” by James McHenry ; ‘‘ Storms in 
the Mountains,” owned by Sir Thomas Kennard ; ‘* Mount 
Whitney,” in Minneapolis; and the ‘‘Domes of the 
Yosemite,” in the State Gallery of Vermont. 

To appreciate Mr. Bierstadt’s contributions to the art 
of the world, mere enumeration does not tell much. He 
has been a pioneer —an able, conscientious, thorough 
pioneer, too. He has done on canvas what Hubert H. 
Bancroft is now doing in the realm of historical publi- 
cation ; in pursuit of his art he has risen to the height of 
his theme; and no traveler in Western lands ean fail to 
observe at once the fidelity of his detail and the breadth 
and worth of his composition. As I write these lines he 
again goes to the Pacific, and his next important work 
will be ‘‘The Last of the Buffalo.” 

Finally, the Academy of Design, grown into our muni- 
cipal and national life as it has, needs, and should re- 
ceive, the encouragement of every liberal mind and purse. 
It will not remain many years longer in the Venetian- 
Gothic structure where the institution now lingers. 
Therefore, let us hope, as the new City of New York 
gradually takes its rise to northward and westward of 
Central Park, some suitable and, indeed, majestic site 
may be found, where a desirable building of architectural 
dignity may grow into outlines and proportions fit to 
house all that the national effort may produce in paint- 
ing and sculpture. 


By FANNIE B. MERRILL, 


Some days ago there came to New York a Butterfly 
gifted with more beauty than discretion. Instead of 
staying out where the wild roses have been blooming 
for just the express pleasure of butterflies and babies, 
and where the daisies have spent their Summer making 
big, yellow eyes at the sun, this foolish Butterfly came to 
town. 

Butterfly was big, and Butterfly was showy, and evi- 
dently Butterfly wanted a good time. She flew here and 
she flew there ; she dazzled the gaze of some apprecia- 
tive children, and a big Persian cat sitting in a window 
opened its topaz eyes and looked gt her ; but pleasure 
she had none. She looked in vain for some sweet temp- 
tation to fall in her way, and when none came, she 
simply gave up and flew into the first window-garden 
she could find. 

An hour later, Butterfly was at the Eden Musée, 
where the big butterfly-show has been, shut up in a 
bon-hon box. 

‘*T want to see the manager,” said she who carried the 
box ; and when he came she showed him her treasure. 
“‘T have heard of the butterflies here, and when I 
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found this I was sure it must have been one that got 
away.” 

The manager was delighted, of course ; but told her 
that his butterflies were all dead ones, and that this was 
probably only a little country fugitive. The kind-hearted 
woman was chagrined, of course ; but she did the best she 
eould for the black-and-yellow spot of life, by taking it 
ever to Pansy Land in Madison Square and leaving it 
there. Then she herself went back to the butterfly- 
show. There she met a clever woman with sketch-book 
and pencil, sketching butterfly-gowns. Not real butter- 
fly-gowns of two front wings and two back wings, but 
feminine ‘‘lady-gowns,” that the raiment of the butter- 
flies had suggested. 

Onur friend was not much of an authority on natural 
history, as you have seen ; but when gowns were talked 
of, she was very much at home. Butterfly-gowns were a 
new idea to her, however, and for an hour she watched 
the sketches grow, and listened to the oracular wisdom 
of her new-found friend. 

Thus that wise woman began: ‘‘I am sure they do 
not know it, but a good many New York girls have been 
wearing gowns this Summer that could not be made 
more exactly like these creatures here. And they have 
been such pretty gowns that if other women are wise 
they will come straight here for more ideas of the same 
sort. For instance, a beautiful, dark-eyed girl I know 
has this costume, and anything more like those big 
black-and-yellow butterflies I wouldn’t ask to see. Her 
skirt is of soft. black-and-yellow striped silk, made plain 
save for two fan-shaped panels of black moiré antiaue, with 
little knots of watermarks upon the surface. The bodice 
and drapery of the gown are both of dull-lustre black 
armure silk, fitted and draped as snugly to the figure as 
art could bring them. The front drapery is really open 
elear to the belt, after the manner of a polonaise ; Lut it 
is only rarely that the black wings open and disclose the 
black and yellow stripes. 

‘«The bonnet is of yellow velvet, cowslip yellow, with- 
out fear and without reproach. Black velvet softens the 
effect of the yellow about the face, and from a knot of 
Llack and yellow at the top spring some heavy black 
“aigrettes, that make as good antenne as any one could 
ask. Black gloves and patent-leather, suéde- topped 
shoes help out this garb of black and yellow. It is 
pretty gay in its severely simple way, and needs a really 
beautiful woman to wear it; but it has that, and so it is 
all right.” 

‘*T should like to see her,” says the butterfly philan- 
thropist. 

** Well may you say so,” replies the artistic one, gravely. 
**And yet she is no more attractive than any pretty 
woman might be, if she would only learn from these 
living flowers of the field. 

‘« Here is a gown I have all made in my mind, as near 
a copy of that butterfly yonder as you could ask. It is 
trne I have not yet seen the very piece of stuff from 
which it is to be made; but I will guarantee it is wait- 
ing for me somewhere. It so happens that China and 
India silks are made just exactly for the saving of people 
like us, who love odd, pretty, natural colors and com- 
binations. Take that big butterfly done up so cleverly 
in leaf- brown and peach-color. The peach-color, you 
see, is left all to itself, and just so it makes the entire 
front of my gown. The brown is dimly striped, and 
spotted with a brown that is almost gold. The long 
everdress is going to be very nearly like that, and I 
should not be surprised if I got it just like it. That 
eurious mixture of peach and gold on the butterfly’s 


body is going to be on my bodice peach and gold rib- 
bons, turned with sharp poiuts into a pattern-like pas- 
samenterie, and stitched on one side.” 

‘Black shoes ?” 

*‘Oh, never! Suéde slippers. Why, child, that’s a 
house gown !” 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘And there’s another. Do you see that great beauty ? 
Look at the deep-violet edge to his immense wings and* 
the brilliant tan-color of his inner wings, and the deep 
bronze of the rest of him. Then see my dress. The 
main part, you know, will be bronze-colored silk Hen- 
rietta cloth, soft and lustrous, and fit for everything but a 
rainy-day gown. The full, plaited skirt must be of tan- 
colored silk that is the very substance of the lustre on 
the cloth. The vest must be the same, smooth and soft. 
That will leave just the collar and buttons of rich, deep- 
violet velvet. What more could you ask ?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘‘T am glad you take the idea. I knew you would. 
Oh, don’t let me forget that gauze evening dress. I say 
gauze because it looks like gauze, but it isn’t. The but- 
terfly himself looks for all the world, you see, like a 
little patch of electric light when it flashes from violet 
into blue and then into white, and you can find among 
some of the Lrserty gauze-like silks a greeny, bluey 
color that just hits it off exactly. It takes about a mill- 
ion yards, more or less, to do anything effective with it ; 
but when you do get a big, luscious woman well gotten 
up in it, she looks as if she would melt in your arms. I 
shall wait until I find just the right woman before I give 
that inspiration away. She must be round and beautiful, 
with hair that shows bronze and gold both when the sun , 
of day or ray ot candle shines through it. She must have 
brown eyes and a peachy skin, and arms as white and 
round asa baby’s. Then I'll bind her hair with golden- 
brown velvet bands, and I'll put golden-brown slippers 
on her feet and a golden-brown fan in her hands; and 
nothing more will I give her but a single bracelet of 
opals and tigers’ eyes, and her gown of moonlight that 
shall seem as if bound to her only by big rosettes of 
brown velvet on the tips of her dimpled shoulders. Oh, 
how I love that woman! Don’t you hope I may some 
day find her ? 

‘*But then, I knowI shall, and I know just exactly 
what she will wear, one day, when she stands in grati- 
tude before me, and tells me what great good fortune 
came to her when she clothed her heart of a woman 
and body of a goddess in the garb of a butterfly. She 
will look at me with her clear, brown eyes from beneath 
the wonderful hair tossed back from her white forehead, 
and she will be like one of those fluttering heartsease 
yonder. Wrapped softly about her shall be a gown of the 
palest pansy -colored mummy-cloth, fine and wrinkly. 
Vest and sleeves and full skirt shall be of the most deli- 
cate yellow India silk. Down the front and on the outer 
sleeves shall be plain folds of a velvet that is neither yel- 
low nor brown, but between the two, like the bronze in 
my lady’s hair. Slippers shall she wear that shall be 
only tips to hold her yellow-stockinged feet, and they 
shall be of the velvet. When I love myself, I will call 
her my butterfly ; when I love my butterfly, I shall call 
laer my heartsease.” 

And with the love some good women of this world 
bear for the loveliest of all lovely creatures—a beautiful 
women — shining on her face, this curious little soul 
closed her sketch-book. 

‘‘Let us go,” she said. 

And the two women went out in the sunshine, and 
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walked silently through it and beneath the smiling trees 
to where the happy little Butterfly sat among the pansies 
in the city park, opening and shutting her wings as inno- 
cently as a coquette does her fan. There the two women 
parted, and, verily, one of them fears much that she will 
never see the other again. 


- THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
By James C. HADDEN. 
Tue Scottish nation has in every age been famed for 
its poetry and music. The poems of Ossian, written at 
a@ period when 


tersely defined as that which the people themselves 
have made. It has arrived at {what it is through the 
combined influence of the many minds and circum- 
stances that have united to form it. Hence it is that 
composers who have attempted to write national airs 
have nearly always failed, for their melodies have only 
been an imitation of others which had a previous exist- 
ence, and have not embodied the essential elements of 
really national music. A most notable exception is to 
be found in ‘Rule, Britannia,” to which Dr. Arne has 
given a truly national coloring ; but even this popular 
melody cannot be termed national in the same strict 

sense as the airs 


Scotland had ee peculiar to 
scarcely as- ax Scotland. The 
sumed the garb ae aN, latter, as we 
of civilization, Y shall see, have, 
bear testimony / S to a great ex- 
to the conspic- . tent, grown 
uous part she with the peo- 
has played in / ple, and many 
the cultivation of them proba- 
of the muse; bly had no dis- 
and her poets, tinct origin be- 
more than yond the ex- 
those of any tem poraneous 
other country, singing of some 
embody in their peasant or arti- 
works tks lead- san. In this 
ing character- respect they 
istics of their manifestly 
nationality. In differ from the 
her music Scot- formal compo- 
land fills a no sitions of train- 


less honored 
place than in 
her poetry. 
The wild and 
pathetic beauty 
of the Scottish 
airs has every- 
where been ac- 
knowledged 
and admired, 
not less by 
those of other 
nationalities 
than by the 
Scotch them- 
selves. That 
these melodies 
were known 
and appreciat- 
ed by not a few 
of the great 
composers may 
be deduced from the fact that Mendelssohn has drawn 
upon Scotland for the scherzo in his ‘‘A Minor Sym- 
phony,” while in Boieldieu’s ‘‘ La Dame Blanche” we 
meet with several airs from the same source. 

The term ‘‘national music” has been misunderstood 
by some. Carl Engel defines it as ‘‘ that music which, 
appertaining to a nation or tribe, whose individual emo- 
tions and passions it expresses, exhibits certain peculiar- 
ities, more or less characteristic, which distinguish it 
from the music of any other nation or tribe.” The Ger- 
mans very appropriately called it Volks-musik, a term 
which we might translate into ‘‘folk-music,” were such 
a@ word permissible, National music, then, may be very 
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ed musicians, 
and must not 
be judged in 
the light of the 
rules which 
guide the mod- 
ern composer 
in his work. 
Of the pre- 
cise state of na- 
tional music in 
Scotland, _ his- 
tory affords no 
information 
prior to the fif- 
teenth century. 
The facts which 
are accessible 
relative to this 
period have but 
slight bearing 
on the subject 
of national airs, and afford us no help in determining the 
origin of many of the melodies which have been handed 
down to us. No musical manuscripts containing copies 
of Scottish airs have been preserved of an earlier date 
than the seventeenth century, and we are, therefore, left 
without actual proof of any of the known melodies having 
existed prior to that time. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that many of them had their origin long previous to 
that date, and were handed down, “orally,” from genera- 
tion to generation, gradually essuming more perfect forms 
as time passed on. The artless simplicity and emotional 
feeling which characterize several of the older airs would 
lead to the just conclusion that they must have been the 
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product of a remote age, before any musical instrument 
was introduced beyond that of the shepherd’s pipe, with 
its plain diatonic scale of full tones, and before the ap- 
plication of any rules of composition such as now pre- 
vail. It has been only conjectured by some writers that 
soveral of the Scottish airs were composed by James I. 
of Scotland, though there is no positive evidence to lead 
to such a conclusion. It is well known that the unfor- 
tunate monarch was not only an excellent performer on 
many musical instruments, but was ‘also a composer of 
some merit. It can scarcely be doubted that many of 
his compositions, of one class or other, have come down 
to us; but, as 
history has not 
preserved the 
facts, it is pro- 
bable they pass 
under other 
names, or have 
been allied to 
modern verse. 
It is at least 
impossible now 
to identify any 
one of the num- 
erous Scottish 
airs with King 
James, 

It has been 
frequently as- 
serted that the 
Scotch owe 
many of their 
melodies to 
Rizzio ; but we 
think a little 
inquiry will 
show that this 
is nothing more 
than a vulgar 
conjecture. 
Rizzio was by 
birth an Ital- 
ian, and is said 
to have receiy- 
ed his educa- 
tion in France. 
He came to 
Scotland as a 
lutist to the 
court, and re- 
mained only 
three years. 
For more than 
® century and a 
half after his 
death there is no hint that Rizzio ever composed any 
mousic in any style. It is in Thomson’s ‘‘ Orpheus Cale- 
donius,” as published in 1725 (Rizzio was murdered in 
1565), that we first find the name of Rizzio coupled with 
some of the Scottish airs. In that collection seven melo- 
dies were ascribed to him ; but the evidence could not 
have been satisfactory, for we find that in the second 
edition of the work, issued only eight years afterward, 
Rizzio’s name was completely suppressed. This was 
not to be wondered at, when we examine the few com- 
positions with which he had been credited by Thomson. 
Without exception, they are all thoroughly Scottish in 
eharacter, and bear the most striking resemblance to the 
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undoubtedly genuine melodies of the country. Grant- 
ing that Rizzio was a first-rate musician—of which there 
is no historical evidence—it is extremely improbable that 
his compositions could have been made to partake of the 
marked peculiarities of Scottish melody. It may have 
been that Rizzio’s name was first mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Scottish airs by his countrymen in Eng- 
land, but, in the absence of all proof, we can dismiss the 
subject by quoting the opinion of Dr. Campbell : “That 
any one single Scottish air was invented or composed by 
the unfortunate Rizzio is only noticed here as an absurd 
fable, which, having no support, merits no refutation.” 
In examin- 
ing the melo- 
dies of Scot- 
land we are 
struck by the 
almost com- 
plete absence 
of semitones, 
and the general 
elimination 
from the scale 
of two of its 
notes. These 
peculiarities 
are not to be 
looked upon as 
the result ot 
ignorance or 
barbarity, but 
are conforma- 
ble to the prin- 
ciples of com- 
position which 
prevailed in 
Scotland in the 
remote period 
at which these 
airs were pro- 
duced. The 
common major 
scale, as now 
used, was un- 
known in Scot- 
land until a 
com paratively 
recent date. 
With the per- 
fection of har- 
mony and the 
general culti- 
vation of music 
came the use of 
the present 
scale, and the 
old flat seventh of the minor gave place to the raised 
seventh of modern times. There seems to us, however, 
to be an intimate connection between the earlier Scottish 
melodies and the musical instrument—if such the bag- 
pipe may be called—so greatly in use at that time among 
the people. The difficulty of producing the fourth of 
the scale in proper tune, and of fingering the seventh in 
quick passages, was admitted ; and it is not improbable 
that this may have acted as a deterrent against the use of — 
these notes in the construction of the popular airs. It is 
evident, at least, that the limited scale of the national 
instrument had considerable effect in determining the 
style of music in general use. Such melodic forms as 
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G, F, G, ending lines, or even A, G, A, need not have 
been so persistently employed had the voice been the 
only consideration. But while to modern ears such pro- 
gressions sound inartistic, it is partly from their use that 
the national music of Scotland receives its peculiar color- 
ing. Modern arrangers have in many cases destroyed 
these rough and weird cadences by altering them to 
suit the exigencies of harmony, forgetting that they were 
composed without reference to the rules of part-writing. 
In this way the beautiful air, ‘‘John Anderson, my Jo,” 
has suffered by the penultimate note having been changed 
from a natural to a raised seventh, in order, we are told, 
to form a true leading note! To alter an old melody to 
suit modern requirements is undoubtedly wrong ; and if 
it is not possible to clothe it with an accompaniment 
without tampering with the air, it would be better to 
refrain from adding parts tu it. The older melodies, 
written in what is technically termed the Molian mode, 
never introduce the sharp seventh of the key, and if it 
is inserted the whole character of the composition is 
changed. 

Another peculiarity of Scottish music is the frequent 
use of what has been termed the ‘‘snap.” This consists 
of a short note followed by a longer one, the former re- 
ceiving the accent. The dance-music of Scotland over- 
flows with this characteristic device, but many vocal 
pieces likewise contain specimens more or less marked. 
Examples may be found in the well-known airs, ‘‘ Com- 
in’ thro’ the Rye” and ‘‘ Whistle o'er the lave o’t,” in 
both of which a semiquaver on the accented part of the 
bar is frequently followed by a dotted quaver. Imitators 
of Scottish music have seldom failed to seize upon this 
peculiarity, and so unsparingly have some of them used 
it that their productions at once become wearisome and 
monotonous. The ‘‘snap” is now seldom employed, 
excepting in ‘‘strathspeys ” and other forms of Scottish 
dance-music. 

The music of Scotland is of a much more extensive 
nature than might at first be supposed. If we were to 
reckon up all the vocal pieces—including many tradi- 
tional ballad airs—pibrochs, strathspeys, reels, marches, 
hornpipes, jigs and battlepieces, the number would pro- 
bably reach 7,000 or 8,000. Much has been done to pre- 
serve many of the finer melodies in book form, but there 
are numberless airs which have never yet appeared in 
musical notation, and are only to be heard in the secluded 
rural districts of the country. It is to be hoped that 
these will yet be rescued from the oblivion into which, 
otherwise, they are certain to fall, with the spread of edu- 
cation and with extended means of intercommunication 
among the people. A collection embracing all that is 
worthy of preservation in Scottish music would be of 
great value, and would meet with acceptance from all 
lovers of genuine, heart-stirring melody. 
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Or the curious, and sometimes amusing, errors that 
are to be found in the translations of the works of vari- 
ous English writers a long list might be made. How- 
soever clear and intelligible the language of the original, 
absurd -mistakes have frequently occurred, owing to the 
ignorance of the translator of the idioms of our tongue. 

It is well known that Voltaire, in his version of Shake- 
speare, perpetrated several egregious blunders ; but, even 
in our own time, some of his countrymen, in some in- 
stances, have scarcely been more happy in their attempts 
to translate our great dramatist’s works. Jules Janin, 


the eminent critic, rendered that part of Mucbeth’s speech 
in which he exclaims, ‘‘ Out, out, brief candle !” in these 
words: ‘‘Sortez, chandelle !’ Another French writer 
has committed an equally strange mistake. Northum- 
berland, in ‘‘ Henry IV.,” says : 


“*Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless - 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone.” 


The translator’s version of the words italicized is, 
‘‘ Ainsi, douleur ! va-t’en !”’—‘* Thus, grief, go away with 
you !” 

The celebration of the tricentenary anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birthday, in 1864, had the result of new 
editions of the poet’s plays being issued in several cou- 
tinental countries. One of these publications was a 
fresh translation of ‘‘ Hamlet,” by a French writer, the 
Chevalier de Chatelain. Some of the lines of the Prince's 
soliloquy in Act I. run thus: 


“ How weary, stale, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
Fie on’t! oh, fie! ’tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely.” 


The Chevalier renders this speech in the following 
terms : 
“Fi done! fl done! Ces jours qu’on nous montre superbe 
Sont un vilain jardin rempli de folles herbes 
Qui donnent de Vivraie et certes de plus 
Si ce n’est les engins du cholera-morbus.” 


The translator not only utterly fails to grasp the sense 
of the passage, but he gives an exquisitely absurd tarm 
to the simile when he represents Hamlet as saying that 
the plants of the garden are “ provocative of cholera” 

That, in many cases, it is difficult to adequately repro- 
duce the text of Shakespeare, and, indeed, that of many 
other of our poets, in a foreign language must be ad- 
mitted, although the Germans have frequently been re- 
markably happy in their attempts in this direction. But, 
under any circumstances, such gross blunders as those 
above cited are almost unpardonable. On a par with 
these is the rendering of Cibber’s comedy of ‘‘ Love's 
Last Shift” as ‘‘La Derniére Chemise de l'Amour”; 
translating the title of Congreve’s tragedy, ‘‘ The Mourm- 
ing Bride,” by the phrase ‘‘L’Epouse du Matin”; and 
in calling Sir Walter Scott’s novel, ‘‘ The Bride of Lam- 
mermuir,” ‘‘La Bride de Lammermuir ’—‘‘ The Bridle 
of Lammermuir.” 

The works of various English prose-writers have, in 
some places, been incorrectly translated owing to the fact 
that in the original a phrase or word has been used in a 
purely technical sense. An English historian, referring 
to an incident in the Seven Years’ War, said that Lord 
George Sackville was ‘‘ broken ” for cowardice at the bat- 
tle of Minden, employing this expression as a synonym 
for cashiered. A French writer, quoting this paragraph, 
translated the word ‘‘ broken” as ‘‘ roué,” which means 
broken on the wheel; and he appended a note to the 
statement, in which he commented strongly upon the 
barbarity of inflicting—for a purely military offense—a 
punishment which, in France, was reserved for crimes 
only ot the deepest dye. 

Miss Cooper, a daughter of the American novelist, 
states that, when in Paris, she saw a French translation 
of her father’s tale, ‘‘ The Spy,’ in which there were 
several mistakes ; but one of them was such that it was 
almost incredible that any one could possibly have been 
guilty of it. The residence of Mr. Wharton, one of the 
characters who figure in the story, is spoken of by the 
author as ‘‘The Lo~~sts.” Now, the translator had beer 
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evidently ignorant of the circumstance of there being any 
species of trees bearing this name. Having, therefore, 
looked out the word in his dictionary, and finding the de- 
finition to be given as ‘‘ Les Sauterelles ’”—grasshoppers— 
thus he rendered it in the text. Presently, however, he 
came across a paragraph in the novel in which it was 
stated that a visitor to the house of Mr. Wharton had tied 
his horse to a locust. Then it might be naturally sup- 
posed that the translator would at once have discovered 
his error. Not a bit of it! His reasoning would ap- 
pear to have been somewhat on a parity with that of a 
celebrated countryman of his, when he declared that ‘‘if 
the facts do not agree with the theory, so much the worse 
for ‘the facts.”” Nevertheless, the writer seems to have 
been conscious that some explanation was due of so ex- 
traordinary a statement as that a horseman had secured 
his steed to a grasshopper. Consequently he went on to 
gravely inform his readers that in America these insects 
grow to an enormous size ; and that, in this case, one of 
these—dead and stuffed, of course—had been stationed at 
the door of the mansion for the convenience of visitors 
on horseback ! 

In comparison with this stupendous blunder, the fol- 
lowing mistake of another French Jit/érateur, in translating 
asentence in one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, becomes 
quite a venial one. Meeting the statement in the text 
that some of the characters who figure in the tale had 
« “Welsh rabbit” for supper, the translator, not aware 
that the term was applied to toasted cheese, rendered the 
phrase as ‘‘un lapin du pays de Galles ”—‘‘a rabbit of 
Wales.” Not content with this, he inserted a foot-note 
informing the reader that the rabbits of Wales were of 
such superior flavor that they were in great demand in 
Scotland (the scene of the story), and for that reason 
they were forwarded to that country in considerable 
numbers. No authority was given for the assertion, and 
it is pretty evident that the idea of the writer must have 
been ‘‘evolved from his inner consciousness.” 

Again, a Monsieur Bouchette, engaged in writing a life 
of a German author, Jacob Boehm, gave in an appendix 
a list of his works. One of these was a criticism upon 
a treatise by Isaiah Stiefel, a contemporary theological 
writer. The pamphlet of Boehm was entitled in the ori- 
ginal ‘‘ Reflections upon Isaiah Stiefel.” Now, in German, 
the word Stiefel means boot, and Monsieur Bouchette was 
ignorant of the fact that it was also a family name. He 
therefore — knowing that the subject of the brochure in 
question was Scriptural—fell into the ludicrous error of 
translating the title of it as ‘‘ Réflections sur les Bottes 
d'Isaie ”— ‘* Reflections upon Isaiah’s Boots.” 

In an Italian journal, ‘‘ Il Giornale delle due Sicilie,” 
there was, not long ago, a translation of a paragraph in 
an English newspaper, giving an account of a man hay- 
ing killed his wife with a poker. The word ‘‘ poker ” was 
not intelligible to the editor. He, however, had the can- 
dor to admit his ignorance, which he did in the following 
language : ‘‘ Non sappiamo, per certo, se questo ‘ pokero’ 
Inglese sia uno strumento domestico o bensi chirurgico ” 
—“We do not know with certainty whether the English 
poker be a domestic or surgical instrument.” 
'««Traduttore, trauditore,” says an Italian proverb. A 
signal exemplification of this aphorism was afforded by 
the attempt once made to reproduce Mr. Dickens’s novel, 
“(Our Mutual Friend,” in French ; for seldom has an 
author been more thoroughly ‘‘ betrayed” by his trans- 
lator than-was the writer on this occasion. While the 
tale was in process of publication in England, the pro- 
prietors of a Parisian newspaper, L’ Opinion Nationale, 
made arrangements for its appearing in the columns of 


that journal ; and it came out under the title of ‘«L'Ami 
Commun.” The person who undertook the duty of trans- 
lation proved utterly incompetent to the task. A con- 
tributor to All the Year Round commenting upon this 
circumstance, said : ‘‘ One would suppose that two qual- 
ifications are essential to constitute a good translator— 
a thorough acquaintance with the resources of the lan- 
guage used for reproduction being the first; and the 
second a not less intimate knowledge of the idioms to be 
reproduced.” This obvious truism would seem to have 
been completely lost sight of by the editor of the journal 
in question when he intrusted the translation of the 
novel to an individual who proved to be lacking in botk 
these importunt qualifications. It was not simply that 
the peculiar humor of the original evaporated in the pro- 
cess of reproduction — which, perhaps, was, under the 
circumstances, almost inevitable—but the translator dis- 
played a curious ignorance of the most common idioms 
of our tongue. 

In introducing Twemlow to the reader, Dickens em- 
ploys this language : ‘‘There was an innocent piece of 
dinner furniture that went on easy casters, and was kept 
over a livery -stableyard in Duke Street, St. James's, 
when not in use, to whom the Veneerings were a source 
of blind confusion. The name of this article was 'Twem- 
low.” The rendering of this sentence was as follows: 
“Tl y a dans le quartier de St. James, ot, quand il ne 
sort pas, il est remisé au-dessus d’une écurie de Duke 
Street, un meuble de salle-A-manger, meuble innocent, 
chaussé de larges souliers de castor, pour qui les Veneer- 
ings sont un sujet d'inquiétude perpétuelle. Ce meu- 
ble, inoffensif, s’appelle Twemlow.” Now, translating the 
phrase, ‘‘ went on easy casters,” by language which meane 
in English, ‘‘shod with large beaver slippers,” can scarcely 
be said to be following the original quite as closely as ix 
desirable. But a little further on a singularly absurd 
perversion of the text occurs, which completely throws 
the above error into the shade. ‘The author, in his de- 
scription of Podsnap’s personal appearance, speaks of 
the ‘“‘red beads on his forehead.” This passage is ren- 
dered in these terms: ‘‘Il avait un rang de boutons 
rouges sur son abdomen ”—‘‘ He had a row of red but- 
tons on his stomach.” Again, in the novel Bo is 
spoken of as being in mourning for his master, and 
wearing a ‘‘pea overcoat.”” But in the translation it is 
stated that ‘pour deuil, il portait un paletot de couleur 
de purée de pois””—‘‘ He wore, for mourning, a coat of 
the color of pea soup.” : 

In fact, the translation of the first six or seven chapters 
of the story fairly bristled with the blunders of a similar 
character to those quoted. The consequence was that the 
readers of L’ Opinion Nationale rose en masse and ener- 
getically remonstrated against the further appearance ix 
its columns of a tale which seemed to them—and witk 
reason—to abound with palpable absurdities. The feu- 
illeton of a French journal is «1 most important department 
of it, and on the merits of which its circulation largely 
depends. The result, therefore, of this protest was that 
the publication of ‘‘ L’Ami Commun ” was brought to a 
close abruptly. 


Everytuine that happens to us leaves some trace be- 
hind ; everything contributes imperceptibly to .make-us 
what we are. Yet it is often dangerous to make a strict 
account of it. For either we grow proud and negligent, 
or downeast and dispirited ; and both are equally injuri- 
ous in their consequences. The surest plan is just to de 
the nearest task that lies before us. 
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Wrrs all the general knowledge of India, there are 
very many people who fail to realize the vastness of the 
change in all outward conditions of life which awaits 
him who chooses the East to be the theatre of his active 
life. - 

Few can count up in imagination the sum of the in- 
fluences which contribute to that tired look we note in 
the eyes of the old Indian, and which account for his 
calm, keen enjoyment of simple existence when he finally 
comes home. 

The vision of the pagoda-tree has indeed faded away, 
and the leanness of the debased rupee is brought practi- 
cally home to too many a struggling Western family; yet 
there are still many who picture India as, for the most 
part, a land of many delights, where to the luxuries of 
the nabob have been added, 
in these latter days, the ex- 
citements and comforts of 
modern civilization. And 
there are more both in East 
and West who, whether un- 
duly attracted by an imagi- 
nary India, or unduly re- 
pelled by the reality, over- 
look or undervalue the 
wealth of strange new 
things which lie close to 
the hand of every visitor to 
the East, and invite and re- 
ward his most careful study. 
I propose here to try for a 
moment to lift the vail from 
a phase of the everyday life 
of the European in India, 
so familiar to all who live 
in the East, that, like many 
another phase of what is 
now part of our ordinary 
life, it is seldom the subject 
of notice. 

People who have never 
traveled beyond Europe are 
altogether unprepared for 
the prominent part which is 
played by insects in tropical 
countries. It is one of the 


All places are as much open to insects as to himself: 
they are ubiquitous, and of infinite variety ; the warm 
sun fills them with life and energy; wide-open houses 
invite them ; and from the time he enters the tropics he 
cannot escape or ignore their presence. 

India is indeed a world in itself, and its insect tribes, 
more numerous and more diverse than its climates and 
its races of men, are no Jess unevenly distributed. There 
are retreats almost free from insect plagues ; but these 
are mostly limited to cool mountain ranges, accessible 
only at intervals, or to a favored few. I have myself 
lived where, at certain seasons, the dinner-table became 
a pandemonium of insects, flying in to the light—crickets 
and grasshoppers, beetles and earwigs, black, restless 
things with pincers in their heads, and flights of aro- 
matic bugs ; and I have traveled where the plague was 
so great that, as soon as the sun went down, you were 
driven perforce to retire for 
the night to the shelter of 
your musquito curtains. 

As well might one count 
the grains of sand as the 
unnumbered hosts of In- 
dian insects. The roughest 
classification and a few 
stray samples must suffice 
to shadow faintly the won- 
ders and the penalties of 
their ever-present society. 

There are the insects that 
permanently share your 
house—ants and flies, 
spiders and musquitoes, 
beetles and cockroaches. 
One thero is, the white ant, 
which besieges your house 
like a watchful enemy: 
there aro those that pay 
you flying visits when your 
bright lamps call them in, 
and those that in the gar- 
den keep you on guard not 
less for yourself than for 
your plants. Theactive 
life by which you are thus 
surrounded is a8 source 
always of annoyance, some- 
times of torment, yet often 


characteristic contrasts be- 
tween East and West which 
the newcomer is left to find 
out for himself, as the comparative absence of insect life 
is one of the blessings which the home-stayer cannot ap- 
preciate, not knowing his own freedom. In the sweet, 
closed rooms of our cool Western homes the presence of 
an insect is a fact to be noted. A wasp or two in the 
height of Summer, or a stray spider if the housemaid is 
careless, make up nearly the sum of such intruders. 
Even in our gardens, beyond worms and slugs, and in 
Summer the aphis and a few harmless, short-lived things, 
there is nothing that demands attention from anybody 
but the gardener. But under the burning Eastern sun 
insect life is a thousand times more profuse—no passing 
phase of short Summer months, but a perennial stream 
of life—while for the closed doors of the West, we have 
houses riddled with doors and windows which, for the 
most part, stand open night and day. 

Under such conditions it may be imagined that the in- 
sect world ceases to be a matter of indifference to man. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 
SEE PAGE 385. 


enough of wonder and ad- 
miration. It has even en- 
dowed the Anglo -Indian 
with a new sense. What is that strange caution which 
makes his eye unconsciously search the corners of the 
room he enters for the first time ? or makes him hesitate 
as he takes the veranda-chair in the dusk of the evening ? 
What causes him to grasp his bath-sponge so wearily ? 
or to tap his unworn shoes on the floor before putting 
them on? Is it not that every sheltered corner and 
every cool recess suggests irresistibly the presence of 
some unwelcome guest ? 

There comes a time, however, when you have accepted 
India for better for worse ; when, so far as possible, you 
wear your burdens ‘‘like a hat aside,” and when you 
find new interest in observing the nature and the ways 
even of your insect fellow-creatures. Especially is this 
the case if you take pleasure in a flower-garden, the 
source of one of the purest and most satisfactory of In- 
dian pastimes. There you cannot fail to be attracted 
every day by new revelations of the insect world. 
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“FORGETTING HIS POSITION OF SERVANT, THE YOUNG MAN THRUST OPEN THE DOOR, AND, SEIZING BEACHMONT BY THE COLLAB, 
PULLED HIM VIGOROUSLY BACKWARD AND SEATED HIM IN A CHAIR,” 


A MYSTERIOUS LOSS. 


By Mrs, JANE G. AUSTIN. 


‘*WanTED.—As housekeeper, for a family of two, a lady of expe- 
rience and refinement, capab!e of organizing and directing a staff 
of servants without troubie to the heads of the establishment. 
Address Q. Z. J., this office, giving full particulars.” 


THE above advertisement appeared in one of the New 
York morning journals, and was read at probably several 
hundred breakfast-tables. One of these was in a private 
parior of the Premier House, and the reader was a very 
charming girl of about nineteen, who nodded approv- 
ingly as she scanned the lines, and, passing the paper to 
her companion, a gentleman of somewhere near fifty 
years, but so carefully preserved as to claim the sunny 
rather than the shady side of that term, remarked : 

“T think that is just about the thing, uncle; don’t 
you ?” 

Vol. XXVI., No. 4—26. 


Uncle raised, with a reluctance not yet conquered, his 
eyeglasses to the eyes that positively could not see with- 
out them, and, having scanned the lines, replied : 

‘““Why, yes, my dear Madeline, I naturally like it, since 
I wrote it.” 

“You, Uncle Harry! Upon my word, the arrogance 
of the male species is beyond belief. Why, I wrote it !” 

‘Indeed ? Ah, well, yes—yes, of course.” And lay- 
ing down the paper, Uncle Harry resumed his egg-spoon 
with a smile that drove his niece nearly frantic. An 
awful frown contracted her golden eyebrows, but before 
it had done its work of annihilation was chased away by 
a laugh. 

“Well,” cried she, merrily, ‘‘I gave the idea and you 
wrote it down, so perhaps it is a little bit yours.” 
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‘‘My impression was that you said you wanted to | beautifully. 


keep house, and I said I would advertise for a proper 
housekeeper to act as a sort of chaperon,” began Mr. 
Beachmont, methodically. 

‘*Oh, never mind, uncle, dear. The thing is done, 
and well done, and I want to see the results as soon as 
possible.” 

‘* Well, I will send up the answers as soon as I receive 
them ; and now good- morning, dear. You had better 
ask Mrs. Mallory to go out with you.” 

‘“‘Oh, I do so hate to be chaperoned,” pouted the 
American girl, offering her cheek for the good-by kiss, 
without which her uncle never left her. 

Of course the advertisement evoked a hundred or so 
of answers ; but it was not until the evening of the third 
day that Mr. Beachmont handed one to his niece with 
the remark : 

“‘T think, my dear, that this will suit us. 
is evidently a lady, and I like her tone.” 

‘*Let us see what she says,” replied Madeline, hastily 
opening the note and reading aloud : 


The writer 


“Mrs. Hall, a woman forty years of age, and accustomed to 
manage a staff of servants, would like to communicate with 
Q. Z. J. in relation to inclosed advertisement. Mrs. Hall can 
recommend an excellent parlor-maid and footman, who have lived 
with her for some years, Address Station A, appointing inter- 
view if desired.” 


‘““Why, yes, that sounds rather nice,” said Madeline, 
slowly reading the lines again to herself. ‘‘Does she 
mean that this man and maid and she all lived together 
in somebody's family ?” 

‘““Why, yes, of course. Don’t you see she says she is 
accustomed to taking charge of servants ? Perhaps she 
is an English housekeeper come over here to seek her 
fortune.” 

. “Perhaps. Well, you’d better write and tell her to 
come here to-morrow at four or five o’clock, and you can 
come home to see her, can’t you? I suppose you ought 
to see her before she is engaged.” 

_ “Well, rather, Miss Independence ! 


‘*©°Oh, what will you be at fifty, 
Should Nature keep you alive, 
“Vhen you take so much upon you 
Long e’er you’re twenty-five ’!” 


“Now, Uncle Harry! that is positively unkind,” and 
genuine tears sprang to the blue eyes, and the sweet lips 
quivered and arched downward. 

‘*Oh, my dear child ! Why, Maddie, darling !” pleaded 
Uncle Harry, in distress, and hastening to pat the fluffy 
hair and plant a kiss upon as much of a very white fore- 
head as the said hair left uncovered—‘‘ you knowI didn’t 
mean to grieve you.” 

“Oh, you didn’t, nunkie; then I’m all right now, 
only—only I wish mamma hadn’t died.” And putting 
her hands to her face, Madeline ran out of the room, 
leaving her mother’s brother very uncomfortable indeed. 

“‘T shall have to marry somebody, to take proper care 
of the poor child,” muttered he, abstractedly. 

The next afternoon, when Mr. Beachmont entered his 
niece's parlor at the Premier House, he found her sitting 
at one side of a little table covered with a tea equipage, 
while opposite her, in the act of pouring tea, sat a hand- 
some woman about forty years of age, to whom he bowed 
ceremoniously, wondering at the same time where he bad 
met her before. 

‘‘Good - afternoon, Uncle Harry. Just in time for a 
cup of tea!” cried Madeline, garly. ‘Mrs. Hall has 
begun to take care of me, you see, and she pours tea 


Just cream enough and no sugar. Oh, 
this is my uncle, Mr. Beachmont, Mrs. Hall. Don’t get 
up.” 

But Mrs. Hall rose decidedly, and Uncle Harry noticed 
at once that her very plain costume displayed a wonder- 
fully fine figure and a pretty foot. 

‘* Miss Gray’s kindness puts me in rather a false posi- 
tion, Mr. Beachmont,” said she, in a grave and quiet 
voice. ‘I have come to apply for the position of house- 
keeper, and have brought my testimonials with me.” 

“You carry them in your face and your voice, Mrs. 
Hall,” exclaimed Madeline, impetuously. ‘‘ Uncle, it is 
une affaire finie !” 

**¢Oh, what shall I do at fifty,’”” murmured Mr. Beach- 
mont, as he accepted some papers handed him by the 
housekeeper ; and Madeline, with a very vivid blush, 
remained silent for a little while. 

‘Ah, yes, yes, I see. Very nice. Mrs. Winslow speaks 
most highly of you as a housekeeper, Mrs. Hall.” 

‘She is very kind,” replied Mrs. Hall, quietly. ‘‘You 
can, of course, write to her and verify the recommenda- 
tion.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. It is right to be strict in matters 
of business. And the Greenes—they are just sailing for 
a lengthened stay abroad, Mrs. Greene says. That was 
your last situation ?” 

‘“Mrs. Greene gives her London address, I believe ; we 
can wait until you communicate with her,” suggested 
Mrs. Hall, a little wearily. 

‘‘Oh, of course, of course. Pray sit down, Mrs. Hall. 
Mere matters of form these references, and I do not 
doubt at all——”’ 

‘*Mrs. Hall, pour yourself a cup of tea and take it be- 
fore you talk any more,” interposed Madeline, with lofty 
disregard of her uncle’s presence ; but with a smiling 
gesture of refusal the housekeeper replied to Mr. Beach- 
mont : 

**T really prefer that you should take time to write to 
Mrs. Winslow, who is still at home. She told me to be 
sure to refer to her. I shall be more comfortable to 
have you do so.” 

‘© Oh, well, in that case I certainly will; but meantime 
I trust you will accept Miss Gray’s suggestion, and take 
a seat and a cup of tea, for you look as if you needed it.” 
And Mr. Beachmont courteously moved a chair toward 
the table for his new employée, who took it, saying : 

““Thank you; I have walked a long way to-day, and 
am a little tired.” 

“And now let us settle when we can get into the 
house,” began Madeline, comfortably. ‘‘ It’s my house, 
you know, Mrs. Hall. When dear mamma was so ill, we 
let it furnished for three years and went to the south of 
France ; and then—then uncle brought me home, and 
we have been in hotels for a year or so, until the lease 
was out; and now it is, and I am just crazy to get into 
the dear old house again. Uncle Harry and I are going 
to refurnish from top to toe; and we have got some 
perfectly lovely things that we brought home on pur- 
pose ; and the house has been all done over inside and 
out, and in a week or so I am sure we can get in, don't 
you think so ?—-at least, so that we can live, and then 
finish the rest after we are there ?” 

‘People with nothing to do are always in such a fran- 
tic hurry,” remarked Uncle Harry. 

His niece made a grimace at him, and continued : 

‘Don’t you think so, Mrs. Hall? Can't you go right 
about it—to-morrow, I mean ?” 

““Oh, yes, I am quite ready to begin my work,” replied 
the housekeeper, looking kindly upon the young girl; 
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and then turning to Mr. Beachmont, she added: ‘“ As 
soon as we have made an engagement and verified the 
references.” 

‘* Ah, yes, yes ; of course, of course,” replied he. ‘I 
am so very glad to find you a business woman, Mrs. Hall ; 
it simplifies matters very much.” 

‘‘Yes, Tam a business woman. People who have their 
living to make must be business-like to succeed.” 

‘Ah, yes, yes; very true,” replied Mr. Beachmont, 
casting a scrutinizing glance upon the housekeeper’s face. 

Five days later, Madeline, making her appearance in 
her uncle’s office, to the immense confusion of the two 
clerks and bachelor partner, all of whom adored her, 
murmured ecstatically in his ear : 

‘‘Mrs, Hall says I may lunch at home to-day, and you 
can come up to dinner !” 

“So kind of her to give me leave!” retorted Uncle 
Harry, peevishly. ‘‘And you mustn’t stay a minute, 
Maddie. I am expecting a very important client and a 
consulting counsel——” 

“And I will give you counsel to invite yourself to 
dinner with them, for we don’t want you !” 

And Miss Maddie swept out of the room in a style 
usually called flouncing, leaving her uncle in a state of 
penitent dismay, still visible upon his face when, at ‘‘ six 
very punctually,” he presented himself at the pleasant 
up-town house, now to be called his home. But peni- 
tence and dismay were alike wasted, for the sweet April 
face of the young hostess was again all smiles and sun- 
shine, as she ran down the stairs, crying : 

‘“‘Welco me home, welcome home, Uncle Harry! See, 
I have dressed for dinner a /’anglaise, in honor of the 
occasion.” : 

“T should think so! Won't you take cold, child ? 
You are so very—dressed !” 

“Oh, you dear old uncle,” laughed Madeline, dancing 
around him like a humming-bird. ‘‘ No, I sha’n’t take 
cold; my necklace and bracelets will keep me warm. 
Now rush up-stairs and make yourself fine, for dinner will 
be ready punctually at seven, and Iam just starved.” 

With a pleasant laugh Uncle Harry did as he was bid, 
and just as the clock struck seven gravely escorted his 
niece into the dining-room, and seating her at the head 
of the table, took his own place, saying : 

‘““Now, really, Maddie, my dear, this is very nice ; 
very nice, indeed. I think we have done a good thing in 
going to housekeeping.” 

‘© An admirable thing, uncle, or I shouldn’t have done 
it. James, uncover the soup.” 

As the soup was removed, Mr, Beachmont remarked in 
French to his niece : 

“A nice young fellow, that! Is it the servant Mrs, 
Hall spoke of ?” 

“Yes, uncle. He seems very well trained, and it is 
such a good thing to have a handsome servant about 
the table. It furnishes the room and gives one an ap- 
petite.” 

“©You little sybarite !” 

‘The oysters here, James,” directed Miss Gray, in 
English. ‘‘I thought, uncle, it would seem more home- 
like to have the dinner put upon the table and let you 
carve when we are alone. When we have company it 
can be served @ la Russe.” 

“Tf I have not forgotten how to carve in all these 
years of hotel life. James, do you understand carving ?” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I take the bird to the sideboard ?” 

“No ; I'll try it myself.” And, as Uncle Harry experi- 
mentally divided the capon, Madeline again remarked, in 
French : 


“T think our good-looking Ganymede is laughing be- 
hind his teeth at you, uncle. Iam sure he fancies he 
could do that thing better. Do you notice what a good 
voice he has? I dare say he sings.” 

“There, my dear,” exclaimed her uncle, in English, 
‘that bird is carved as neatly as if I had done nothing 
but carve for the last ten years. Will you have the liver- 
wing and a vi of the breast ?” 

‘Yes, pleas®, unelc.” 

And the dinner proceeded harmoniously to the end, 
when James inquired : 

‘Shall I serve coXee here, Miss Gray, or in the draw- 
ing-room ?”’ 

‘*In the drawing-room, and ask Mrs. Hall to come and 
make tea at nine o’clock.” 

‘Yes, madam.” 

‘*What a droll language English is !” exclaimed Miss 
Gray, as she rose from the table, reverting to her French. 
“Tt is so absurd to call me madam, and yet it is impos- 
sible to say, ‘ Yes, miss,’ and one has really no title.” 

‘*Tell him to say mademoiselle, if you like.” 

“Oh, no; he couldn’t pronounce it.” 

And Madeline cast a compassionate glance upon the 
dark and handsome face of the young man who held the 
dining-room door open and bowed profoundly as she 
passed through. 

‘‘Admirable coffee, admirably served,” remarked Mr. 
Beachmont, setting down the exquisite Sévres cup Made- 
line had selected for him in Paris. ‘‘ And now, my dear, 
I will go and smoke a cigar in the library, and leave 
you to your novel and your piano.” 

‘“‘Very well, dear. Mrs. Hall and the tea will soon bo 
here, and I shall chat with her until you reappear.” 

‘Quite so. She is not at all unsuitable for a compan- 
ion—a very ladylike person.” 

‘‘Entirely so. In fact, I think our establishment is 
admirably selected both for beauty and manners. You 
haven’t seen Ann, the chambermaid, have you ?” 

“No. Is she another rara avis? 

‘A perfect bijou! Just the ideal femme-de-chambre, 
with the sweetest little cap and apron and dimples in 
her cheek.” 

“And does she understand her business ?” 

‘“©Oh, I'm sure of it. She is Mrs. Hall’s protégé, as 
well as James.” 

“Yes, I remember. Well, amuse yourself, my little 
girl, in your own fashion.” 

Punctually at nine, Mrs. Hall, followed by James with 
the tea equipage, made her appearance ; and Madeline, 
half reclining upon an Indian blue couch, which threw 
out her blond loveliness most artistically, watched, with 
a drowsy sense of contentment, the quiet manner in which 
the two arranged the little tea-table at her elbow, and 
she again remarked the elegance of the housekeeper’s 
figure and the refinement of her face and voice. 

‘Very nice furnishing for a room,” thought she, turn- 
ing to consider the young man who stood looking at her, 
but dropped his eyes as she raisea hers. 

“Shall I speak to Mr. Beachmont, mademoiselle ?” 
asked he, and Madeline’s quick ear detected a tremor 
in the voice. Could it be of amusement, and did ho 
understand French ? 

‘No, James; not just yet,” replied she, slowly, and 
examining his face critically. But no Greek statue could 
have met the scrutiny more coldly, and, dismissing tho 
suspicion, the young lady added : ‘‘ You may go, and I 
will ring when I wish you to call Mr. Beachmont.” 

‘And now, Mrs. Hall,” continued she, as the hand- 
some footman noiselessly withdrew, ‘‘ come and sit down 
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and have a cup of tea yourself, and we will chat. You 


know I am not going to let you be so cold and formal 


and official all the time. You must bea sort of guide, 


philosopher and friend to me when we are alone in this 
way. Iam such a lonely girl, Mrs. Hall. Sometimes I 


pity myself almost to shedding tears to think how forlorn 
Tam.” 
“And yet most persons would think you very fortu- 
nate, Miss Gray,” said the housekeeper, a little bitterly. 
Madeline looked at her keenly. 


‘*You’re not one of them, Mrs. Hall ? You are not the | 
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person to think money and position, and all that, were 
worth more than real love and sympathy ?” 

‘No, indeed, I am not!” cried the housekeeper, im- 
pulsively, and Madeline clapped her hands. 

‘«There ! 


That is the first time you have ever spoken 
to me straight out from 
the heart. You are so de- 
termined not to be familiar 
that you seem always act- 
ing a part.” 

‘One must be consistent 
with one’s position,” said 
Mrs. Hall, in a low voice 
and with a look of pain, 
which the quick-witted girl 
at once perceived and ig- 
nored, as she sweetly said : 

‘‘Some time you will tell 
me all about yourself, I 
hope, for it is easy to see 
that you ‘have not always 
kept house for other peo- 
ple ; but I won’t hurry you. 
Now let us talk about the 
house. What nice servants 
James and Ann seem to 
be, do they not ?” 

“Yes; Iam glad you 
like them.” 

““You have known them 
for some time ?” 

“ee Yes. ” 

“Did they live with you 
at Mrs. Winslow’s ?” . 

‘““No; but before that. 
With Mrs. Coverley.” 

“I never heard of her. 
Did you live with her ?” 

“eé Yes.’’ : F; 

The reticence of the 
housekeeper’s voice was im- 
penetrable, and, after a 
pause, Madeline resumed : 

‘“Yes, I like them very 
much, and I think I shall 
train Ann into a lady’s- 
maid. She is so very deli- 
cate and refined in her ways 
that it is pleasant to have 
her about one, and you had 
better get another girl for 
housemaid, and I will keep 
Ann up- stairs. I suppose 
she can read and write ?” 

““T suppose so,” replied 
Mrs. Hall, gravely. 

‘*And she shouldn’t mix 
with the other servants 
much,” continued the 
young mistress. ‘‘ The cook 
is a colored woman, isn’t 
she ?” 

“Yes; and she told me 
to-day that she has a daughter who has lived in some 
nice families as housemaid and chambermaid, so, if you 
like, I can engage her to do part of Ann’s work, and 
leave her to you. She had better continue to care for 
the drawing-room, however, as an ordinary servant 
would not understand handling these ornaments.”’ 
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“Well, we will arrange it so, then. And, of course, 
the cook and her daughter will eat together, and you 
can arrange for Ann.” 

*‘She can eat in my room,” interposed Mrs. Hall, with 
a look of pleasure upon her face. 

“That is very good of you ; but then, she is a nice girl ; 
not a bit like most servants. And that very good-looking 
footman, where does he eat ?” 

“T will arrange for him, after my own table.” 

“©Oh, well, you understand all about it, and I needn’t 
worry as to details. Now, if you will please ring, James 
had better call uncle for a cup of tea, and you must stay 
and give it to him. Ido hate to pour out tea.” 

And so the happy days went on, and Madeline Gray 
felt and said she had never known happier. And yet 
there was very little variety or excitement in them, and 
never in her life had the young girl led so domestic a 
life. 

The handsome footman proved to be well acquainted 
with horses, and quite willing to act as groom when his 
young mistress rode in the park or further afield, and 
several hours of every day were spent in this fashion ; or 
if Miss Gray preferred walking by day or evening, James 
was an efficient and sufficient escort while Uncle Harry 
was otherwise engaged ; and still, as the days went on, 
Madeline felt a strange excitement stirring in her young 
blood, and closed her eyes and turned away her head as 
conscience tried to show her the truth. 

About this time Uncle Harry fell ill of a lingering, 
but not dangerous, complaint, through which Mrs. Hall 
nursed him most faithfully, while Madeline spent more 
hours than were good for her health in reading and sing- 
ing to him. One day, however, he exclaimed : 

‘‘Maddie, you are growing pale and thin, and you 
lave not been to ride for a week. Now, you «now, Iam 
going to put a stop to this sort of thing. You shall go 
out for three hours to-day, and Mrs, Hall can read to me, 
if I need it.” 

‘Better than that, Ann can read to you,” cried Made- 
line, casting a longing look at the window. ‘Iwas think- 
ing of proposing it, only I was afraid it might hurt your 
feelings.” 

‘““Not a bit, child, not a bit. 
decently ?” 

“She reads beautifully, both French and English. 
She says Mrs. Coverley, who brought her up, trained 
ler to read aloud, and taught her to pronounce French 
so that she can read it fluently, although, of course, she 
doesn't understand a word of it.”’ 

‘‘Like Milton’s daughters reading Latin to their 
father,” suggested Mr. Beachmont. ‘‘ Well, let us have 
her up. She is very pretty, at any rate.” 

“She is, as we said at first, a rara avis, 
have her as soon as I have put. on my habit. 
enjey a ride.” 

And so the days went on again until Uncle Harry was 
quite well, and resolved to celebrate his recovery and his 
birthday with a dinner to a few of his old friends just 
then staying in the city. 

Mrs. Hall, with serene confidence, undertook the order- 
ing of an elegant dinner, and two men from Delmonico s 
were engaged to serve, under James, promoted for that 
day to the place of butler. 

“OF course, the quiet house felt the influence of such 
unusual preparations, and a general air of business and 
expectancy pervaded all portions of it, but about five 
o'clock iu the afternoon two astounding events threw all 
otker excitement into the shade. James, bringing a tray 


But can that girl read 


You shall 
I should 


her little boudoir, surprised her in a violent fit of weep- 
ing, and, altogether forgetting his position as servant, 
hastily laid down his tray, and, throwing himself on 
his knees beside her, cried out: 

“Oh, what is it, what is it, my darling ?” 

“T am so wretched! I wish I was dead !” sobbed 
Madeline, and the young fellow, seizing her hands and 
pressing them to his lips, groaned out : 

‘‘IT wish we both were dead, since life can never bring 
us together. I know—I know I have no right to speak 
to you! Iam your servant.” 

“‘You have the right, you know you have! You know 
that I love you, and that is why I am crying, and that is 
why I wish I were dead, for——” 

‘‘ James !” cried a voice just outside the door, and the 
young man started to his feet as it was pushed open, and 
Mrs. Hall, looking pale and perplexed, appeared. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, Mi-s Gray,” said she, coldly ; ‘‘but if you can 
spare James I should like him to go to the library and 
send Ann to me. I want her immediately.” 

‘*Go, James,” said Madeline, jumping up and going to 
the window, that Mrs. Hall might not see her face ; while 
James, equally willing to escape observation, hastened 
out of the room, and, crossing the hall, found the library- 
door a little ajar, and heard from within Mr. Beachmont's 
voice ardently exclaiming : 

“My own darling !” 

Again forgetting his position of servant, the young man 
thrust open the door, and, rushing in, found his maste: 
standing in the middle of the room closely embracing 
the pretty lady’s - maid, who had no time to make any 
resistance before the newcomer, seizing Beachmont by 
the collar, pulled him vigorously backward and seated 
him in a chair. 

“‘Tellow ! how dare you touch me!’’ gasped the as- 
tonished gentleman, while Ann, silent, but with an ex- 
pression of displeasure, oddly mingled with amusement, 
upon her face, stood watching the two men. 

“That young girl is my sister, and she is not——” 

“Take care, James,” said Ann, quietly. 

‘She is not to be insulted, I suppose you mean,” said 
Mr. Beachmont, with an angry laugh. ‘‘ Well, sir, I was 
asking her to be my wife, and I think she was about con- 
senting ; were you not, Ann? Speak out bravely, child. 
I do not think your brother will object to me as your 
husband !” ‘ 

“Ann! where are you! I want you instantly !” called 
Mrs, Hall’s voice, angrily, from below; and without a 
word Ann ran out of the room, while James paused only 
to say: 

“We will leave this matter, if you please, until to- 
morrow morning, when I shall, perhaps, have a good deal 
to say about it.” 

“Very well, James. It is better so,” replied his 
master, and once more the house reverted to its con- 
dition of festive preparation. Each member of the 
family tried to appear just as they did before. 

The guests, eight in number, arrived. Dinner was 
served, James and his two aids attending, and all went 
merry as a marriage-bell until, in one of those sudden 
lulls sometimes occurring in confused conversation, 4 
man’s voice was heard saying : 

“A remarkable loss, a really astounding loss. 
could understand or fathom it !” 

‘““What loss was that, Giddings ?” asked Mr. Beach- 
mont, from his end of the table. ‘What have you 
lost ?” 

‘* Well, in one sense I have lost my proposed life,” re- 
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of solitary tea and a message to his young mistress in | marked Giddings, with a laugh, and at that moment 
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Madeline whispered to one of the strange waiters : ‘ Tell 
the cook to send my maid to me with a fan and my 
vinaigrette.” 

As she turned back to the table Giddings was saying : 

“Yes, it all came of poor Coverley’s mistake.” 

“Coverley ! Man that went all to pieces with a lot of 
trust money, and then killed himself, didn’t he ?” asked 
another guest. 

‘* Well, the trusts were all settled by the family,” be- 
gan Giddings ; and from behind her own chair Madeline 
heard a low growl, sounding like ‘‘ Scoundrel!” She 
turned hastily and saw James, his face white, his eyes 
blazing, his lips drawn away from his teeth, and his 
hands clenched on the rail of the chair. 

‘‘James ! James !” said she, softly, and rousing him- 
self, the young man stirred and moved away, while Mr. 
Giddings continued : 

‘‘And then all in a minute, as you may say, the entire 
family disappeared — were lost, swallowed up, gone. 
They didn’t go abroad, for I had the steamers watched, 
and they are in no directory or registry of names in any 
of our cities. Mrs. Winslow, Mrs. Coverley’s own sister, 
does not know.—Good heavens !” 

The young man started to his feet as he spoke, and 
stared aghast at the door, where Ann had just quietly 
glided in and was approaching her mistress. 

* Annabel !” cried he, and Ann, turning at the name, 
stared with affrighted eyes, while every particle of color 
left her face. 

‘“What is it, Giddings ? What do you mean? What 
is the matter ?” demanded Mr. Beachmont, sharply, and 
the guest. resuming his seat, quietly replied : 

“Excuse me ; I will resume my story. Mr. Coverley’s 
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widow and two children, having most honorably spent 
their last penny, even to clothes and jewels, in settling 
his affairs, disordered through no fault of his own, dis- 
appeared entirely about a year ago, and I have vainly 
sought them ever since; for it was, and is, my keenest 
and dearest desire in life to make Miss Coverley my 
wife.” 

Ann softly left the room. 

“My dear fellow, I think, I hope, that she is pre- 
viously engaged,” said Mr. Beachmont, very quietly; and 
Madeline, raising her eyes in perplexity, met James’s 
fixed upon her with a proud assurance and joy that gave 
the key to the enigma and flushed her face with delight. 

An hour later, as the gentlemen entered the drawing- 
room, Madeline came toward Mr. Giddings, and, nodding 
toward the tea-table, where sat a handsome, agitated lady 
in widow’s dress, she quietly said : 

“‘T did not like to make a scene at the dinner-table ; 
but Mrs. Coverley is here with us. She is my chaperon, 
and Annabel, dear girl, is to marry my uncle.” 

‘*And James ? I recognized him also, later on,” asked 
Giddings. 

‘*Mrs. Coverley will be my mother by-and-by,” re- 
plied Madeline, blushing beautifully. 

Giddings, shaking hands with Mrs. Coverley, said, re- 
proachfully: 

“You might have told me, and let me help you. I 
have found you and Annabel, only to know that she is 
for ever lost to me—the loss of my life.” 

‘Your loss, but our great gain,” said Madeline’s merry 
voice behind him. And Giddings allowed himself to be 
so far comforted as to join in the betrothal feast that 
closed the evening, when the other guests had departed. 


EARLY NAVIGATION OF THE OHIO. 


By Mary M. MELINE. 


Lirz on the Western rivers, notably the Ohio and 
Lower Mississippi, in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury and the early decades of this, was one full of ex- 
citement, huairbreadth escapes, loss of property, or of 
encounters with the Indians, either in open fight or 
becoming a victim to their cunning. It was not seldom 
that the eagerness to capture a bear alive led the ad- 
venturous traveler into the embrace of a redskin con- 
cealed beneath Bruin’s hide. Frequently, also, the 
waters themselves, or a bullet from the shore, termi- 
nated the adventurers’ existence. For they were, truly, 
men who took their lives in their hands when they 
pushed off from the friendly shelter of the little village 
of Pittsburg. 

Previous to the year 1817 almost the whole commerce 
between New Orleans and the upper country was carried 
on by about twenty barges, or bargees, as it was the fash- 
ion to call them. These averaged 100 feet in. length ; 
breadth of beam, 15 to 20 feet ; capacity, from 60 to 100 
tons. The forepart of the hulk was covered in as high as 
the gunwales, and this formed a coffer for the freight. 
In the rear of the vessel was an apology for a cabin, 
which sheltered the captain and pilot and was about 6 
or 8 feet in length. On the roof of this cabin, which was 
higher than the top of the coffer, was a small house for 
the pilot. This sort of vessel was provided sometimes 
with one or two masts; a large sail forward, when the 
wind was fair, assisted materially in increasing the speed 
of the boat. 


‘directions for proceeding down the Ohio from ‘Pitts- 


burg. These minutiw sound strange in the ears of 1888, 
but, doubtless, they were most grateful to boatmen .of 
the days of flatboats or schooners — for in those times 
the steamboat wus not.- According to this book, the first 
thing to be done was to secure a good boat. Many acci- 
dents were due to poorly constructed boats, as in the 
case of Mr. Winchester, whose vessel, loaded with dry- 
goods, struck on a rock a few miles below Pittsburg, 
damaging the cargo very considerably. Mr. Winchester 
brought suit for damages against the captain and pilot, 
who proved that the responsibility rested with the 
builders, producing the rotten plank that caused the 
mischief. The best seasons for navigation were Spring 
and Autumn ; for if the journey was attempted in Winter, 
it was rendered dangerous by the floating ice, which 
made extra watchfulness very necessary, and if in Sum- 
mer, the lowness of the waters caused much delay from 
the stranding of the boat on the sandbars. John Ran- 
dolph was very nearly right when he described the Ohio 
as frozen one-half the year and dry the other half. A 
cable 40 feet long was a necessary part of the equipment 
at this time, and its use, to rope the boat along. 

The river had not then suffered to an appreciable ex- 
tent from the ax of the pioneer or the pollution of the 
towns along its banks. The hills, the advance guard of 
the great Virginia and Pennsylvania mountains, were 
still covered with the luxuriant growth of oaks, elms, 
walcuts hickories, birches, beeches and other trees, up 


The ‘‘ Navigator,” published in 1808, gives very exact | the trunks of which the wild vines climbed to festoon 
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them in graceful garlands ; and below, the wild flowers 
bloomed in rich profusion. The Licking, a small river 
which opens into the Ohio opposite Cincinnati, found 
its way between banks thickly grown with trees, whose 
interlacing branches met above its current, causing its 
débouchure to resemble a dark tunnel. The stately stag 
and timid doe, the wolf, the fox and bear came down to 
the bank to drink and bathe, and the light canoe of the 
Indian yet danced over the rippling waters. The numer- 
ous islands studding the beautiful river were gems of 


‘* place ” was to be used for storage of ammunition, etc., 
needed for the expedition. How it all ended is a matter 
of history, and Blennerhasset and his island were not the 
only victims of a heartless man’s ambition. 

The landing-place for the island was ebcut a quarter of 
a mile from the eastern end, on the north side. A short 
rise of the bank overcome, the visitor round himself at a 
handsome gate between stone pillars. A gravel walk of 
150 paces led to the house, with a meadow on the left 
and a shrubbery on the right, separated by a low hedge 
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THE FIRST BOAT BUILT ON THE WESTERN WATERS, 1811. 


verdure ; and the writer from whom I have been quoting 
pauses in his directions for piloting to describe the once 
famous spot, Blennerhasset’s Island, which is now almost 
forgotten. 

Mr. Blennerhasset was an Irishman who settled upon 
this beautiful island and made of it an earthly paradise. 
Aaron Burr formed his acquaintance ; the first meeting 
being when the arch-schemer was making that historic 
trip to New Orleans. His plan of empire was artfully 
unfolded to his host, who was caught by the glittering 
possibilities and as eagerly joined in the project. His 


of g@rivet, through which innumerable columbines and 
other flowers were to be seen. The house was built of 
wood, and occupied a square of about 54 feet each side; 
was two stories high, and of just proportions ; it was 
connected with two wings by a semicircular portico, or 
corridor (a style to be seen at Mount Vernon, the home 
of Washington), running from each corner. The island 
was under careful and extensive cultivation, not only of 
flowers, but vegetables. Evergreen and native forest 
trees afforded a delightful shade and contributed much 
to the quiet beauty of the place. Into this paradise the 
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serpent, with his oily tongue, found his way and worked 
its ruin. 

Immigration to the Territory began to be brisk in 1799. 
Coming down the Ohio was easy enough, but reascend- 
ing that stream, or ascending the Muskingum, Hocking, 
Scioto, the Miamis, the Kentucky, or the Cumberland 
was then very difficult ; poling, rowing and pulling was 
work indeed—work that required men of iron nerve and 
constitution. The cordelle was one means resorted to. A 
rope, or hawser, was attached by one end to the bows or 
foremast of the barge; to the other end the whole crew 
laid hold, carrying that portion on their shoulders and 
towing the vessel along. Warping was used when there 
was not sufficient level between the water and the hills 
for a path, or where the trees grew too close to the 
shore. The yawl was sent out with « coil of rope, which 
was passed around, or the end fastened to, a snag in the 
river or a tree on the bank. While the crew were pulling 
up to this point the yawl was still ahead, preparing a 
second coil of rope. Poles were set in the bottom of the 
river and used as levers, by which the men, setting their 
shoulders to them, could move the boat forward. These 
exercises of towing, warping and polling ‘‘rested and 
refreshed” the crew. <A writer of the times tells us, 
‘Certainly there was variety in their labor.” 

It fell to Major Swain, in 1790, to escort a small troop 
from Fort Washington (Cincinnati) to Pittsburg. He 
thus reports his progress, in rather a congratulatory 
tone: ‘We arrived after a passage of only forty-four 
days, in which we exhausted our provisions and groce- 
ries and had to lay in a fresh stock at Marietta.” 

‘At that time,” says Mr. James Hall, in his book— 
‘“‘The West : Its Commerce and Navigation,”—-‘ the na- 
tional flag waved over a fortress surrounded by a few log 
huts, on the spot we now occupy—Cincinnati. Around 
it was the unbroken forest, penetrated only by the war- 
path of tho Indian and the track of the buffalo. Stand- 
ing upen the ramparts of that fort, the eye of the be- 
holder would have rested on the snow-weighted forest, 
the ice-locked waters of the Ohio; his ear would have 
heard at dawn the martial notes of the réreiile, and at 
night the hooting of the owl and the savage bay of the 
prowling wolf. Now we stand upon the same spot, in 
the centre of a populous city, surrounded by all the re- 
finements of wealth and civilization. . . . In estimating 
the importance of the navigation of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, it is necessary to invite attention to a few 
prominent facts. The region drained by these rivers 
and their tributaries extends from the twenty-ninth to 
the forty-seventh degree of north iatitude, and from the 
Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains. » The Valley of 
the Ohio, or the country drained by the River Ohio and 
its tributaries, embraces a territory of over one million 
square miles, or six hundred and forty million acres, of 
land of unsurpassing fertility.” 

The chief places on the upper river, to return to earlier 
days than those from which Mr. Hall makes his retro- 
spect, were Redstone, Old Fort — since, Brownsville — 
Pittsburg and Wheeling. Merchants at each place made 
it a part of their business to accommodate strangers with 
necessary furniture, provisions, farming implements, and 
even boats. Each had a large boatyard, where the arks, 
keels or flatboats, and barges of the period were made 
generally serviceable and strong. One of suii.cient size, 
say 30 to 40 feet long, cost $1 to $1.25 per foot ; a pretty 
respectable vessel, well boarded up to the sides and 
roofed to within 6 or 8 feet of the bows, could be had for 
$35. Besides the ‘family boats,” which were frequently 
used for transient purposes and were then broken up for 


lumber, a number of keelboats plied on the Ohio and its 
tributaries, in use as common carriers of merchandise, 
household goods, and any other freight that might offer. 
Their principal cargo, either of export or import, were 
flour, apples, whisky, cider, peach and apple brandy, 
bar-iron and castings, tin and copper ware, tobacco— 
from Kentucky—lead, furs and peltry. 

Messrs. Baum & Perry, and Mr. Riddle and others, of 
Cincinnati, in the New Orleans trade, bought up the 
various items of Southern produce—sugar, coffee, rice, 
hides, wines, rum and drygoods—carrying back the 
produce of their own region. 

The following paragraphs, setting forth the advantages 
of commercial intercourse between Cincinnati and the 
Western towns, appeared in the Centinel of the Northwest 
Territory, published at Cincinnati, January 11th, 1794 : 


“OHIO PACKET BOATS. 

“Two boats. for the present, will start from Cincinnatl for 
Pittsburg, and return to Cincinnati in the rollowing manner, viz.: 

“ First boat will leave Cincinnati this morning at — o’clock, and 
return to Cincinnati so as to be ready to sail again in four weeks 
from this date. . 

*Second boat will leavo Cincinnati on Saturday, the 80th inst, 
and return to Cincinnati as above. 

“And so, regularly each boat performing the voyage to and 
from Cincinnati and Pittsburg once in every four weeks. 

“Two boats. in addition to the above, will shortly be com- 
pleted, and regulated in such = manner that one boat of the line 
will se* out weekly from Cincinnati to Pittsburg, and return to 
Cincinna.” in :ike manner. 

‘*The proprietors of these boats having maturely considered 
tho many inconveniences and dangers incident to the common 
method hitherto adopted of navigating the Ohio, and being in- 
fluenced by a love of philanthropy and a desire of being service- 
able to the public, have taken great ains to render the accommo- 
dations on board the boats as agreeable and convenient as they 
could possibly be made. 

“No danger need be apprehended from the enemy, as every 
person on board will be under cover, made proof to rifle or 
musket balls, and convenient portholes for firing out. Each of 
the boats is armed with six pieces, carrying a pound ball; aiso, 
a good number of muskets, and amply supplied with plenty of 
ammunition, strongly manned with choico hands and the master 
of approved knowledge. 

‘A separate cabin from that designed for the men is par- 
titioned off in each boat for accommodating ladies on their pass- 
age. Conveniences are constructed on board each boat so as te 
render landing unnecessary, as it might, at times, be attended 
with danger, 

“Rules and regulations for maintaining order on board, and 
for the good management of the boats, and tables accurately cal- 
culated for the rates of freightage for passengers and carriage of 
letters to und from Cincinnati to Pittsburg; also, a table of the 
arrival and departure to and from the different places on the 
Ohio, between Cincinnati and Pittsburg, may be scen on board 
each boat, and at the printing-office in Cincinnati. 

“ Passengers will be supplied with provisions and liquors of all 
kinds, of the first quality, at the most reasonable rates possible. 
Persons desirous of working their passage will be admitted, on 
finding themselves, subject, however, to the same order and direc- 
tion, from the master of the boats, as the rest of the working 
hands of the boat's crew. 

‘An office of insurance will be kept at Cincinnati, Limestone 
and Pittsburg, where persons desirous of having their property 
insured may apply. The rates of insurance will be moderate,” 

* * * * * . * 

The hamlet of Cincinnati was aroused to a state of 
great excitement on the 27th of April, 1801, by the 
arrival of the brig St. Clair from above, bound for an 
ocean voyage. Commander Whipple was in charge. 
She was full rigged and equipped, and loaded with pro- 
duce for the West Indies. As this, the first vessel of the 
kind on the Ohio, anchored off the port, says the Spy and 
Gazetle, ‘the banks were crowded with people, all eager 


to view this pleasing presage of the future greatness of 
our infant country.” 


EARLY NAVIGATION OF THE O4HIO. 


Another ocean- going vessel was at that time being 
loaded and rigged for sea at Pittsburg. She was a 
schooner, the Monongahela Farmer. 

About this time some boats were advertised to reach 
Natchez in seventy-two days. It was the custom then to 
sell or break up a boat that had reached its destination, 
and start the crew on the homeward journey on horse- 
back, and not infrequently on frot, through the wilder- 
ness, exposed to the attacks of Indians. 

The growing trade upon the river was dependent upon 
barges, already described, keelboats, ‘‘ broadhorns,” or 
Kentucky boats, small keelboats with a roof, whose mo- 
tive power was oar or pole or sails, as has been ‘de- 
scribed. The freight was about fifty pounds, and charges, 
five to six dollars per hundred from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans, In good seasons—that is, when rains were heavy 
and frequent—two round trips to New Orleans were made 
each year. Flatboats were much used on. the Upper 
Ohio. Wheeling was sometimes reached from Cincinnati 
in canoes, poled or paddled at the rate of thirty miles a 
day. But in all this there was constant danger from 
Indians, and precautions, as shown by the advertisement 
of the Cincinnati and Pittsburg packet line, were of. abso- 
lute necessity. 

Another industry was supplied through the Ohio—that 
of building. All the lumber, etc., required was floated 
down the river on rafts, and the passage of these rude 
structures was greatly retarded by the low water, or ren- 
dered im possible by the ice. Consequently the Govern- 
ment had early called the attention of the Engineer Corps 
to the necessity of deepening and otherwise improving 
the channel. The ‘‘bars’’ were classed in three kinds— 
first, into those formed of hard gravel ; second, shifting 
or loose gravel; and third, shifting sandbars. In low 
water the river was a series of ripples, or dams, with large 
basins of slackwater between, of depth varying from two 
to five fathoms. To confine the current within narrow 
banks, and to give it a sufficient volume of water to wash a 
current for itself, wing dams were constructed from each 
side of the river. These works were located at the Hen- 
derson Bar, 200 miles below Louisville, and similar dams 
at French Island, Three-mile Island, Scuffleton Bar, and 
the Three Sisters—the most difficult places in the Ohio 
River. 

Snags, large and small, and of most varied and gro- 
tesque forms, were another source of danger to the traffic 
of the river, more particularly to the steamboats whose 
advent we are about to chronicle. It was not until many 
years had passed since the first steamboat puffed its way 
along, to the astonishment and the consternation of the 
early settlers, that the efforts of the United States Govern- 
ment and boat-owners together succeeded in eradicating 
the evil. 

In the year 1801 or 1802 a meeting of citizens was called 
ond March day, to be held at Yeatnan’s Tavern, corner of 
Sycamore and Front, to take into consideration the 
merits of a contrivance for propelling boats against the 
current ‘‘by the power of vapor.” This was some ten 
years before Fulton determined to test his great inven- 
tion on the Western rivers. Some year or two later, 
Messrs. Heighway & Pool advertised to carry passen- 
gers in @ boat propelled by mechanism, from New Or- 
leans to Cincinnati, passage-money only to be paid in 
case the boat reached her destination. There is no re- 
cord of the result. 

The project named above, as anticipating Fulton’s at- 
tempt upon the Western waters, must not be misinter- 
preted to mean his first attempt, as he had already made 
several at steam navigation as early as 1797, in France. 
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John Fitch was the first to take out a patent for the 
application of steam navigation in this country, as the 
records of the Patent Office bear witness ; and this patent 
is dated 1788. 

But before we bring the first steamboat upon our 
pages, we must chronicle the building, according to 
‘*Lloyd’s Steamboat Directory,” of the first vessel ever 
constructed upon the waters of the West. This was the 
brig Dean, which derived her name from her builder and 
original proprietor. There is nothing beyond the men- 
tion of the brig St. Clair, noticed a page or so back, as 
descending the Ohio from Pittsburg. Whether she was 
transported to that spot over the mountains, as also the 
Monongahela Farmer, and afterward fitted for sea, is not 
recorded. Consequently we cannot dispute Lloyd’s ve- 
racity. The Dean was launched at what is now Alle- 
ghany City,-in 1806. She afterward made a voyage from 
Pittsburg to the Mediterranean. 

When making her entry at the custom-house at Leg- 
horn, in 1807, the officers objected to her papers, insist- 
ing that there was no such port as Pittsburg in the 
United States. A map was procured, and the captain 
guided the finger of the doubter from the mouths of the 
Mississippi up to the Ohio, thence to Pittsburg. Great 
was the astonishment of the gentlemen present. 

The ship Scot was built in 1805, by Jonas Spohr, on 
the Kentucky River, near the residence of the celebrated 
Western pioneer, General Charles Scott. This ship was 
the first that ever made a successful trip to the Falls of 
the Ohio. She remained there for several months before 
the occurrence of a rise in the river sufficient to float 
her over. Meanwhile two other vessels from Pittsburg, 
built by James Berthone & Oo., arrived at the falls, and 
in attempting to get over, the longest one sunk and was 
soon broken to pieces by the force of the current. After 
this no further attempts were made at shipbuilding on 
the Ohio. 

The Falls of the Ohio at Louisville, Ky., are rapids 
rather than ‘‘ falls.” A ledge of rocks extending across 
the river, causing a “fall ” of twenty-five feet in two miles, 
afforded an impassable obstruction to the navigation of 
the river except in very high water. Even then the pass- 
age of a large boat was attended with danger, and not 
to be undertaken save under the direction of a ‘‘ falls” 
pilot. As will be seen further on, the success of the 
Enterprise in this venture was not unduly valued. This 
obstruction was circumvented by a very laborious port- 
age from Louisville to Shippingsport, two and a half 
miles, until about the year 1830, when a canal was opened 
on the Kentucky side, enabling boats of large burden 
to pass, 

In 1811 the first steamboat destined for the Western 
waters was built at Pittsburg for Messrs. Fulton & 
Livingston, of New York city. It was of three hundred 
tons burden, carried a low-pressure engine, and cost 
$38,000. She was baptized the New Orlems, and, fin- 
ished in October, started for her namesake city. The 
infinite wonderment, the excitement and fear elicited as 
she swept on her way, with rhythmical puffing of steam 
and swish of paddles, may be imagined. She arrived at 
the Cincinnati landing on the 27th of October, and the 
whole town flocked to the river-edge to see the wonder. 
The speed was considered phenomenal — actually three 
miles an hour! 

Evidently, however, the Rev. J. W. Brown, editor of a 
paper published in Cincinnati, Liberty Hill and Cincin- 
nati Merenry, was not very deeply impressed by the great 
event. Under date of October 30th, 1811, he notices 
first the departure on the previous Sunday of two large 
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barges rigged as sloops, and owned in Cincinnati, for 
New Orleans, and closes his “shipping news ” with these 
few lines : 

“Same day. The SteamBoar lately built at Pittsburg, passed 
this town at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, in fine style, going at the 
rate of ten miles an hour.” © 


She lay over at New Madrid, near the afterward famous 
Island No. 10, in the Mississippi, on the night of Decem- 
ber 11th, on which night occurred an earthquake which 
destroyed a part of the town and submerged a portion of 
the island. 

She never returned to Cincinnati, but plied between 
New Orleans and Natchez until July 14th, 1814. That 
night the boat was lying at Baton Rouge, when the river 
began to fall suddenly. She settled upon a snag and 
sunk ; but the engine was raised and put into another 
boat, with a new boiler, of the same name, in 1818. 

The Comet was 
the next boat upon ——— : — 
the Ohio moved by 
steam. She was the 
first to carry a vi- 
brating cylinder, 


and was a stern-wheeler. She was built at Pittsburg in 
1813. 

In November, 18138, Robert Fulton himself built the 
Vesuvius at Pittsburg. It was intended that this boat 
should attempt to pass the Falls of the Ohio at Louis- 
ville on her return trip from New Orleans, a feat which 
had never yet been attempted. She was wrecked, how- 
ever, in the Lower Mississippi. Afterward we had the 
Enterprise, 1814, small affair of forty-five tons; the 
Etna, Dispatch, Buffalo, James Monroe, Washington and 
others. The last named was the first boat to carry 
boilers on deck, as previously they had been in the 
hold. 

The Eagle was Cincinnati’s first steamboat. She was 
built in 1818 for Messrs. James Berthone & Sons, of 
Shippingsport, Ky. Then came the Hecla, for Honorie & 
Barbarox, of Louisville ; the Henderson and the Oincin- 
nati, the first owned in this city, though only in part. 
Ths Experiment was the first boat wholly owned in Cin- 
cinnati. 


EARLY NAVIGATION OF THE OHIO. 


The little Enterprise above mentioned was the first 
vessel to run the falls at Louisville. A local paper of 
the day thus records the performance : 


“THe STEaMBoaT ‘ENTERPRISE.’ This is the first steamboat 
that has ascended the Ohio. She arrived at Louisville on the Ist 
inst., sailed thence on the 10th, and came to this port on the 
evening of the 13th, having made her passage from New Orleans, 
a distance of one thousand eight hundred miles, in twenty-eight 
running days (by the aid of her machinery alone, which acts on a 
single whvel placed on the stern), against the rapid currents of 
the Mississippi and the Ohio. This is one of the most important 
facts in the history of this country, and will serve as data of its 
future commercial greatness. A range of steamboats from Pitts- 
burg to New Orleans—connecting Pittsburg and Cincinnati, Cin- 
einnati and Louisville, Louisville and Smithland, at the mouth of 
the Cumberland, or some eligible place on the Mississippi below 
the mouth of the Ohio, thence to Natchez, and from Natchez to New 
Orleans—will render the transportation of men and merchandise 
as easy, as cheap and expeditious on these waters as it is by 

‘means of sea vessels on 

the ocean, and certainiy 

es) far safer! And we are 
| happy to congratulate our 
readers on the prospect 

that is presented of such 

an establishment. Two 

| steamboats, considerably 

| larger than the Enterprise, 
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THE “ ENTERPRISE,” ON HER FIRST TRIP TO LOUISVILLE, 1815, 


and yet not too large for the purpose, are already built at Pitts- 
burg, and wiil, no doubt, commence running in the Fall, Others 
will follow. The success of the Enterprise must give a spring to 
this business that will in a few years carry it into complete and 
successful operation.” 

But the transformation in the means and modes of 
transportation was slow and lingering. In 1817 traveler, 
by name Burnet, writes thus, after a visit to Cincinnati: 
‘‘Numbers of arks, with emigrants and their families, 
bound to various parts of the Western country, are gen- 
erally near the landing. Whilst we were there I counted 
the various craft which then lay in the river. Seven Ken- 
tucky boats ; four barges, or keelboats, at least one hun- 
dred and fifty tons, and had two masts ; four large flats, 
or scows ; six arks, similar to the Kentucky boats, only 
smaller, and they can only descend the river.” 

Such was the beginnimg of a system of steamboat nati- 
gation unequaled in the world. So frequent, however, 
were the accidents at first, either from snags or injuries 
to the machinery, and explosions, that many persons 
feared to trust to them either their merchandise or 
themselves. <A rivalry as to speed grew up, and the 
several captains threw all prudence, humanity and pity 
to the winds in their efforts to outrun their opponents. 
To such an extent was this rivalry carried, that the inas- 
ters of the vessels have been known to tear down all the 
woodwork it was possible to do without, and when this 
fuel failed, to use the cargo, which if, as almost always 
happened, there were hams or other forms of pork among 
it, was all sacrificed. Such races not unfrequently ter- 
minated in the blowing up of one or other of the boats, 
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perhaps of both. Notwithstanding the known danger 
to life of such races, the passengers would become as ex- 
cited as the crew, and throng the forepart of the guards 
or the burricane deck and watch every chance for victory. 
Even women shared tho excitement, and forgot all fear 
save that of defeat. As the years went on, not only State 
and national laws were enacted to prevent this reckless- 
ness, but rules and re- 
strictions were promul- = ———__ 
gated among the boat- =o 
men themselves, and 
the practice gradually 
died out. The vessels 
were enlarged, im- 
proved, and made very 
handsome, not only as 
to cabin accommoda- 
tions, but exterior fin- 
ish, while machinery, 
engines and boilers kept 
pace with every added 
invention and dis- 
covery. 
“Where grand Ohio rolls 
his silver floods, 
Thro’ verdant fields and 
darkly waving woods, 
Beholding oft, in flowery 
verdure drest, 
The green isle swelling 
from his placid breast; 
Here where so late the 
Indian’s lone canoe 
Swift o’er the wave in 
fearless triumph flew, 
Behold the stately steam- 
borne vessel glide 
With eager swiftness o’er 
the yielding tide; 
And where s0 late its 
shelter, rude and low, 
The wigwam reared, be- 
neath the forest bough, 
Lo! cities spring before 
the wondering eyes, 
And domes of grandeur 
swell unto the skies !” 


Then began an era 
of most romantic trav- 
eling upon the waters 
of this most beautiful 
of rivers—for well did 
the Ohio deserve the 
name given to it by 
the delighted French- 
men who, first of white 
races, saw its charms in 
all their perfection—‘‘/a 
belle riviére !”’ 

The boats between 
Pittsburg and Cincin- | 


It was the custom for persons desirous of going East 
to wait for or collect a party, large or small, as the case 
might be ; and as such trips were generally taken in the 
Spring, the months after Christmas were made bright 
with anticipations of the pleasures, and in planning to be 
able to join some particular set. At that time, or in the 
Autumn, the business men of Cincinnati were obliged tc 


aay 


nati were larger and 

finer than those which, 

to reach New Orleans 

or St. Louis, were obliged to pass through the canal at 
Louisville, or, if too large for that, to wait there the rise 
of the waters. They were generally in control of gentle- 
men, and no rowdyism of drinking or gambling disgraced 
the cabin—a state of things, unfortunately for the Mis- 
sissippi flotilla, which led to many crimes, and to the 
sobriquet of “ blackleg” in connection with the corps 
of professional gamblers that infested those boats. 


BEAR SHOOTING IN THE HIMALAYAS.—‘‘I FELT A HEAVY BLOW UPON MY RIGHT SHOULDER, 
WHICH SENT ME SPINNING TO THE GROUND.’’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


visit the seaport cities in the interest of their trade. 
They took their wives with them, or gladly united to 
chaperon a set of ladies traveling without male protec- 
tion from their own families. If the party were large, 
a boat was chartered, and for the time being was under 
the sole control, as to its stoppages and rate of progress, 
of its passengers. Pauses were made, of longer or shorter 
duration, at any place along the shore where the party 
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BEAR-SHOOTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


might desire to stop, in order to relieve the monotony 
of the journey by a stroll through the woods or by the 
inspection of a new town. Moonlight nights were fre- 
quently chosen for the trip; and how charming were 
then the promenades upon the ‘“‘ hurricane deck,” as the 
roof of the boat was called! What weighty matters were 
discussed beneath the shadow of the smokestacks ; what 
tender words, whispered while standing at the rear end 
apparently engaged in watching the swelling waters slip- 
ping by, and the foam-crested eddies as the wheels made 
their rhythmical revolution, and the boat followed her 
heJm, now hugging the tree-shaded shore, anon into the 
cleay radiance of the chaste luminary. Sometimes a 
piono was a part of the cabin furnishing, or a band hap- 
pened to be aboard, or one or two of tle ‘‘ hands ” could 
pull a bow; then that cabin was nightly transformed into 
a ballroom, and grave judges, learned doctors, merchants 
and schoolteachers, throwing off the cares of profession 
or business, vied with the men of leisure in suing for the 
hand of dame or demoiselle, with whom to “trip it on 
the light fantastic ” till the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours ayont the 
twal’.” 

Letters having preceded the party, a stage, or perhaps 
two, awaited them at Wheeling or Pittsburg, chartered for 
their convenience, like the boat, and their journey only 
assumed another phase of pleasure. They crossed the 
mountains at a leisurely pace, stopping over night, if so 
they pleased, at old-fashioned country inns, to be re- 
galed with waffles and fried chicken, sweet milk and 
buttermilk, and all the et cetera of country living. They 
frequently left the stages to climb some particular path, 
gathering rhododendrons and laurel-blooms. . During 
these wanderings doubtless the important discussions of 
the hurricane deck were resumed, and sometimes brought 
to a right conclusion ; or, the conclusion having been 
already arrived at, the promises of the future were gone 
over, and ‘‘ Love’s young dream ” dreamed out, while the 
heart-pulses of the young and old alike responded to the 
grandeur and sublime beauty of Nature spread out before 
them with lavish hand—a beauty of which the traveler 
who sweeps around the curves of the various railroads, 
marvelous as they are as triumphs of engineering auda- 
city, at a rate of speed which almost checks the breath, 
can havo very little idea, exquisite as are the “ bits ” al- 
lowed him by a stoppage of the train or an occasional 
slacking of the speed of the iron horse. The advent of 
the iron horse and the multiplication of the iron roads 
have changed all this, and time, if not space, is anni- 
hilated by our modern modes of traveling. 


BEAR-SHOOTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Tuts is at all times an exciting sport, and not unfre- 
quently attended with a strong element of risk. I do not 
know anything sharper than the way in which a bear can 
charge down-hill. He looks more like a bal! of fur than 
anything else, and trundles down at such a pace that it 
is hopeless to attempt to pick out a vital spot in which 
to plant a bullet. 

In nearly all the hill villages you will see one or two 
men who have had the misfortune, at some time or other, 
to meet Bruin ; and, as he generally strikes at the face, 
his victims show signs of severe punishment. 

The Himalayan bear is very fond of apricots, and I 
have more than once shot him when ensconced snugly in 
the branches of these trees, which grow wild about the 
hills, while he has been making a hearty meal. He is, 
however, most dangerous when disturbed in his nap, and 


rushes off blindly at the first alarm, and then woe be to 
any one who finds himself in the way ! 

I recollect an instance of this which proved fatal to a 
native, and put me in a very unpleasant position. 

After a tolerably long day’s march, I had just entered 
a village on the banks of the Lake of Kerrallee, at the 
back of a lofty hill called the Shallee, some ten thousand 
feet high, when I heard loud sounds of wailing ; and on 
inquiring tho cause, was told that a woodcutter had come 
across 2 fieeping bear, and that before he could escape 
the beast had clawed him savagely and had bitten 
him through the thigh. 

As the natives suppose that every European is a medi- 
cal man, my skill was at once called into requisition ; but 
I could do nothing for the poor feilow, who I saw was 
sinking rapidly. 

One of the villagers, however, volunteered to show me 
the spot where the accident had taken place; and taking 
one of my shikarees with me, and leaving instructions 
that when my servants and coolies came up my tent 
should be pitched, I followed my conductor through a 
path that led up the hillside through a thick jungle. 

We very soon came to the place where the bear had 
been aroused from his nap; and as some rain had fallen 
the night before, we had but little difficulty in tracking 
Bruin in his headlong flight through the forest. 

The villager with me, who seemed aot such an utter 
idiot as most of his kind, grew visibly excited when I 
announced my intention of following the track ; where- 
upon drawing from his cummerbund one of those broad- 
bladed hatchets, without which a Puharrie seldom stirs 
abroad, he hurried on in the tracks of the bear at a pace 
which I found it difficult to keep up with. 

After a long and fatiguing tramp, during which, how- 
ever, our guide never for a moment missed the tracks, 
we came, after rounding the shoulder of a hill, to a spot 
which was distinctly a case of ‘‘No Thoroughfare.” 

It was a sort of valley, but closed at the end by a high 
wall of almost: perpendicular rock, though here and there 
could be seen a few paths, more like goat-tracks than 
anything else, leading to the summit. 

From the foot of this sprung a stream, the slender 
thread of which had made for itself a way through the 
shingle which covered the bottom of the valley. Huge 
boulders were scattered about here and there, whilst the 
sides of the hills were covered with a thick growth of 
kailoo (Cedrus deodara) and cheel (Pinus excelas) trees. 

Suddenly our conductor stopped, for all trace of Bruin 
was lost in the shingle. 

‘* Well,” said I to him, ‘‘where is the bear now ?” 

He looked about for a moment as if at a loss, then 
his eye suddenly brightened as he pointed to what looked 
like a dark spot in the wall of rock at the end of the 
valley. By the aid of my binocular I soon made cut this 
to be a cave, no doubt the accustomed habitat of our 
friend Ursus. The difficulty was, however, how to get 
him out. It was impossible to smoke him, as the at- 
tempts to light a fire before a house with so unpleasant 
a tenant would be attended with most disagreeable con- 
sequences, 

Suddenly I remembered that with my baggage were a 
few rockets and other fireworks, with which I had pro- 
vided myself in the event of a similar dilemma occurring. 
IT at once told the shikaree to go back to camp and bring 
these to me, for I calculated that they could easily be 
thrown into the den from one side ; and that when Master 
Bruin came out to see what was the matter, a shot from 
my rifle would pay him for the damage that he had done 
to the woodeutter. 
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Accordingly my man started off, accompanied by the 
Puharrie, who volunteered to taks him to the camp by a 
short cut ; whilst I, selecting one of the large boulders, 
gat down with my back to it, so as to keep a lookout on 
the cave—lest the bear might disappoint us by making 
an unexpected exit. 

Idare say I had sat like this for three-quarters of an 
hour, and had been execrating my folly in having for- 
gotten to provide myself with cheroots, when I was 
startled by a half-cough, half- grunt, which seemed to 
come from behind the rock against which I was leaning. 

In an instant I started to my feet, mechanically cock- 
ing my rifle as I did so, and running round the corner of 
the boulder, found myself face to face with the very bear 
that I imagined was snugly ensconced in his cavern some 
two hundred yards away. 

Directly the beast saw me he raised himself upon his 
hind legs with a savage snarl, and prepared to rush upon 
me. Thad no time to raise the rifle to my shoulder, and 
so just let him have both barrels from the hip on chance, 
and then made a leap aside for life; as I did so, how- 
ever, I felt a heavy blow upon my right shoulder, which 
sent me spinning on the ground, knocking my head 
against a stone, and for a few minutes completely stun- 
ning me. 

When I recovered my senses I saw the’ bear close be- 
side me, but quite dead; one of my bullets had struck 
him on that white patch which the Himalayan bear has 
on his chest, whilst the other had entered his throat, 
severing some of the larger arteries and causing instant 
death. In his death-agony he had sprung forward, and, 
catching my shoulder as he fell, had given me a nasty 
tumble. , 

In about a quarter of an hour my shikaree came back, 
and was surprised to find that the business had been 
done without his aid. 

I suppose the bear, instead of going to his den, had 
lain perdu in the forest, and, having seen the two men 
leave, had supposed the coast was clear, and was making 
for his den when he encountered me. 

With the aid of the natives I managed to hobble to 
camp. When I arrived there I heard that the poor 
woodcutter had breathed his last ; and it was some days 
before my aching limbs ceased to remind me of my meet- 
ing with Master Bruin. 
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THERE were no less than three of those movements 
called children’s crusades ; the first in 1212, the secund 
in 1237, and the third in 1258. 

The first is the one usually referred to as the children’s 
crusade, because it far surpassed the others in magnitude 
and importance. It consisted of two distinct movements. 
At about the same time, in the early Summer of 1212, two 
immense armies of children were gathered at Cologne, in 
Germany, and at Vendéme, in France, in response to the 
summons of boy prophets, who believed, or affected to 
believe, themselves inspired by Heaven. The majority of 
these children were boys, but there were thousands of 
girls with them also. 

The prophet leaders are known to history as Stephen 
of Cloys (France) and Nicholas of Cologne, both boys of 
about twelve years of age. The crusade which they 
preached was not a crusade of blood against the fierce 
Saracen, but a crusade of prayer. The children were 
to march to the sea, which would open as it once did 
for the Israelites, to permit them to pass over to Pales- 
tine dry-shod. There they would convert the leaders of 
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Islam, baptize the heathen, and, by prayer and faith, 
accomplish what the armored hosts of kings and knights 
had failed to do. 

The excitement aroused by this preaching soon spread 
among the children of all classes like a plague, and no 
remonstrance, tears, or even force, on the part of par- 
ents and guardians, had any effect in checking the epi- 
demic. If they were locked up to keep them from join- 
ing the followers of the boy prophets, the little ones 
either died in convulsions or pined to death in hopeless 
melancholy ; their natural affection for home and parents 
seeming to have been utterly destroyed by the prevalent 
mania, 

Nor was the frenzy confined to the children of the 
poorer classes, or the bourgeoisie only; it reached the 
houses of the nobility also, and drew from their ances- 
tral castles the heirs of knights and barons. 

Finally, a cry of heresy was raised against all who at- 
tempted or desired to check the mania by strong meas- 
ures, and superstition and fanaticism combined to rob 
all parents of their just authority. 

Within short intervals of each other, two unarmed 
hosts of German children—nearly all of them under 
twelve years of age, and many of them girls—left Co- 
logne to march over the sea to the Holy Land. The 
first was led by the famous Nicholas ; the second, by a 
a boy whose name is not known. Their combined num- 
bers are believed to have been 40,000. In the same 
month an army of French children left Vendéme, on 
the same crusade, under Stephen ; this numbered about 
30,000. 

The German children crossed the awful Alpine passes 
—which great generals had never traversed without terri» 
ble difficulty—and descended into Italy to gain the sea; 
Nicholas crossing the pass of Mont Cenis, the other 
leader that of Mont St. Gothard. The losses of the for- 
mer army between Cologne and Italy were 13,000 chil- 
dren ; those of the latter were 17,000. TheFrench army 
had lost 10,000 of its number before it reached Mar- 
seilles, heat and hunger strewing its path with corpses. 
Probably of the 70,000 children who joined this crusade 
less than 20,000 were ever heard of afterward by their 
parents. Most of those who survived were those who 
could not keep up with the rest, but fell behind, and 
were cared for by the people of the distriets through 
which they passed, and finally restored to their homes. 

When the army of Nicholas reached Genoa, and found 
that the sea would not open to let them pass, there was a 
general breaking up. The humane Genoese cared for 
and fed the band of waifs, and offered to assist them all 
to return to their homes. Some, discouraged, accepted 
the kind offer ; but the larger number passed on to Pisa, 
whence they obtained passage by ship to the Holy Land, 

A part of the army of German children under the un- 
known leader also gained Brindisi, on the coast, and 
were thence, we are told, ‘‘shipped to Palestine.” Those 
of these two bands who did not perish on the passage 
were sold as slaves to the Turks and Saracens. 

Of the French children, 5,000 fared equally bad, for 
they were induced by cunning merchants of Marseilles 
‘*to take ship with them for the Holy Land,” and all who 
survived the voyage were sold, like the German children, 
as slaves. 


= 


Tue smallest act of charity shall stand us in great 


stead. 
Fouxy consists in the drawing of false conclusions from 


just principles, by which it is distinguished from mad- 
ness, which draws just conclusions from false principles, 
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“WHAT THE SWALLOWS SAY.” 


“WHAT THE SWALLOWS SAY.” 
(From the French of Théophile Gautier, by Baroness Swift.] 


The fountains bubble o’er with rain, 


Leaves, russet-brown, are falling fast, 
And on the withered grassplots lie; 

Each morn and eve a chilly blast 
Warns us that Winter draweth nigh. 


In 


And swallows on the housetops near, 
council gathering, complain: 
“Tis cold, ’tis cold, and Winter’s here!” 


By hundreds they assemble there, 
Discussing whence, and when, to start; 
And one chirps, “Oh, in Athens fair 
’Tis cozy on the old rampart!” 


The next: “I on the ceiling dwell, 


At Smyrna, of a small cay 


e; 


Their amber beads the Hadjis tell 


Upon its sill the livelong 


Then says a third: “I haste 
‘Upon a temple’s proud fa 
At Baalbee, on a triglyph the 
My dwelling-place I oft h 


day.” 


to where, 
gade, 

re, 

ave made.” 


Another: “I at Rhodes each year 
In its knights’ ancient palace Stay ; 
My nest build in some cornice near 


Its massive columns, old 


A fifth remarks: “ T’ll pause 
For age, alas! impedes my flight — 
On Malta’s snowy-terraced isle, 


Where waves and skies gl 


“On Cairo’s minarets I stay, 


and gray.” 


awhilo— 


eam azure-bright.” 


And on their heights,” one doth declare, 
“Some angle plaster o’er with clay, 
And thus my Winter home prepare.” 


“Close by the Seeond Cataract,” 
The last one says, “my nest doth cling 
To a stone statue, placed exact 


Within the headpiece of a 


king.” 


They sing in chorus: ‘‘ We shall view 


New lands to-morrow in o 


ur flight: 


Snow-peaks, drear deserts, oceans blue 
Will spread the marvels to our sight!” 


I know all that the swallows sing; 


“ For wings, for wings!” I fain would sigh, 


Each note seems some familiar word— 


Against the bars its prison’d wing 
The poet’s soul beats like a bird! 


As Rickert, too, did one time sing, 


Far southward with the birds to fly 


To lands of sunshine and of Spring! 
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“INSTANTLY MOLLY CHANGED THE AIM OF HER WEAPON, AND THE BULLET WHICH SHE SENT INTO THE GROUP WAS 
EQUALLY EFFECTIVE, BRINGING A SECOND WARRIOR TO THE GROUND.” - 


A STRANGE INCIDENT. 


By LituTENANT R. H. JAYNE, 


Some years ago, when a party of Indians became so dis- 
satisfied with their location in the Indian Territory that 
they revolted and started northward, they rode across the 
southwestern section of Kansas, spreading death and de- 
struction right and left. Itso happened that Hugh Dar- 
rah’s home lay in the path taken by these dusky raiders, 
and, unfortunately, it so came about that the only visit he 
made during that year to Emporia took place at the very 
time the redskins galloped through the State. Darrah 
left home only the day before the visit of the Indians, 
and, as he knew of no call for haste, he expected to be 
absent three or four days, if not longer. He left at home 
Molly, his bright seventeen-year-old daughter, and his 
invalid wife. The family were quite poor, so that there 
was no hired man, and, consequently, during the absence 
of the father the main responsibility rested upon Molly. 

Mrs. Darrah had been a sufferer for years from para- 
lysis, and could do little more than hobble about on her 
crutches. It will be seen, therefore, that the daughter 
had no light duty thrust upon her shoulders, But she 
acquitted herself so admirably as to win the commend- 
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ation of all who knew her ; some of the admirers coming 
from a distance of twenty miles to pay court to pretty 
Molly, who could shoot a rifle, ride a horse, sing a hymn 
or song with wonderful sweetness, and do a score of other 
things better than most of the people who were double 
her years. 

The observant father and mother of Molly saw that, 
among the young gentlemen who occasionally drcve to 
their house, Molly showed the most favor to Everett 
Wilson, a sturdy, industrious young man, living on a fer- 
tile farm a couple of miles distant. There was none who 
could have suited the parents better, and they did not 
discourage his visits, as he showed a willingness to wait 
until the lady became older before taking her from be- 
neath the roof of her own home. 

One afternoon, as the day was drawing to a close, Molly 
Darrah was startled by a black column of vapor climbing 
into the sky. It was to the south, and in a direct line 
with the home of their nearest neighbor, Mr. Homan, 
about a mile and a half distant. 

“IT wonder whether anything can have happened ?” 
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A STRANGE INCIDENT. 


thought the girl, standing in front of her own house and 
looking intently in the direction. ‘‘I fear Mr. Homan’s 
house has taken fire !” 

The intervening ground was too irregular for her to 
discern the building, and so, without saying anything to 
alarm her mother, she hurried to the upper part of her 
own house and climbed out upon the roof, where her 
view was more extended. 

The sight which met her gaze was enough to terrify 
any one. Mr. Homan’s house was unquestionably burn- 
ing, besides which, the black smoke in several parts of 
the horizon proved that other dwellings were sharing the 
same fate. Indeed, it looked as if half of the buildings 
to the south and southwest, for a distance of a dozen 
wiles, were in flames. 

‘‘What can it mean ?” whispered the frightened girl. 
“T can think of only one thing ye 

Even while the thought was in her mind, the suspicion 
was verified. While looking in the direction of the near- 
est structure, she observed a party of horsemen, num- 
bering ten or fifteen, galloping rapidly toward her own 
home, 

A second glance showed they were Indians, who were 
swinging their arms, brandishing their weapons above 
their heads, and shouting like so many madmen. They 
were riding at a swift gait, and, beyond question, were 
aiming for Molly’s house, with the intention of killing 
all within and laying the dwelling in ashes. 

For years there had Leen not the slightest fear of In- 
dlians in this portion of Kansas, which was so well setiled 
that it was not believed that that peril was among the 
possibilities. If you had asked one of the pioneers what 
he held in the greatest dread, he would have answered, 
cyclones, tornadoes, hurricanes, grasshoppers, drought, 
and probably several other pests, but Iam quite sure he 
would not have classed the noble red man among them. 

But, as I have intimated, a band of furious savages 
were riding northward and spreading death and desola- 


tion in their tracks, and it so happened that the home of 


Molly Darrah was directly in their path. 

The brave young lady did not pause to speculate as to 
why it was a party of redskins were engaged on such a 
wild raid ; it was all-sufficient to know that they were 


aiming for her own home, where they weré-sure to arfive- 


within the next few minutes, 

Down-stairs she went with a few bounds, calling to 
her mother, who was calmly knitting in her rocking-chair 
in the front room, and making known their dreadful 
danger. 

‘You are as safe here as anywhere,” she said, as the 
parent turned her white face helplessly toward her. ‘‘I 
will fasten the doors and windows, and do the best to 
keep them out.” 

- But, Molly, we have only one gun in the house, and 
you are the only person who can load and fire that.” 

“T know it. They may not stay long. They must bea 
band hurrying northward from the Indian Territory,” said 
Molly, reading the situation aright. ‘‘If we can keep 
them off for a little while they will leave us alone.” 

While she was talking she was busy. The front and 
rear doors were secured by the heavy crossbars, against 
which a horse might have plunged at full speed without 
shaking them loose. The windows were provided with 
massive shutters, which were drawn to and fastened. 
They were not as strong as the door, but it would have 
required considerable effort to open them from the out- 
side, 

When these were secured, the interior of the cabin was 
so dark that Molly decided it best to move her mother 


up-stairs. This was difficult, since, even with the aid of 
crutches and the strong arms of the daughter, it was a 
laborious effort to get her parent to the second story. 

During the terribly trying minutes thus occupied, the 
daughter listened intently, expecting to catch the shonts 
of the red men, hear the reports of their rifles and the 
patter of their bullets against the house; but the seem- 
ingly endless task was finished at last, and the exhausted 
mother sank into a chair in the better-lighted upper 
story, while Molly ran down to the lower floor, where 
she had left the rifle leaning in the corner, and hastily 
rejoined her mother. 

Looking cautiously forth, Molly saw that the Indians 
had arrived. There were thirteen of them, all well 
mounted, and they were circling around the house at the 
distance of a hundred yards or more, though now and 
then one or two yentured on a nearer approach. 

No doubt the red men were puzzled by the appearance 
of the dwelling. The closed shutters and doors showed 
that the inmates had discovered their peril in time to pre- 
pare against it, and the inmates might number one ora 
half-dozen. If the latter, they were abundantly strong 
to beat off all the savages that could assail them. 

Molly told her mother what she had discovered, and 
cautioned her to keep her chair, where none of the flying 
bullets could reach her. The old lady was anxious to 
take a peep out at the redskins, but she knew the advice 
of her daughter was good, and she obeyed it. 

After circling about the house several times, the red- 
skins grouped themselves on the northern side, where, 
drawing up their animals with their heads toward the 
building, the riders seemed to be holding a consultation 
as to what was best to be done. 

It was evident that several warriors were opposed to 
pausing long enough to make a fight. The prime object 
of the party was to get beyond reach of the United States 
troops that were sure soon to be on their trail, and all 
these delays were dangerous. 

But the most tempting pleasure to an American Indian 

is that of burning down the house of a white man and 
tomahawking the white man himself. The majority were 
plainly infavor of a demonstration against the cabin that 
seemedto defy them. 
Phe group offered the best kind of a target, and Molly 
was quick-witted enough to understand that a shot at 
such a time was likely to be more effective than several 
later on. 

Accordingly, she cautiously thrust the muzzle of her 
rifle under the sash of the window, whose curtain hid her 
face from the sight of any Indians that might be looking 
that way, and then drew bead on the fellow who seemed 
to be chief. 

The distance was considerable, but when the finger of 
the maiden began pressing the trigger, she knew she 
would bring herman down. She had made many more . 
difficult shots, and her nerves were as steady as if made _ 
of steel. 

A strange thing took place. 

Three seconds before Molly discharged her rifle 
another gun was fired, and the Indian at whom sbe was 
aiming flung up his arms with a wild screech and lunged 
headlong from his horse. 

Instantly Molly changed the aim of her weapon, and 
the bullet which she sent into the group was equally 
effective, bringing a second warrior to the ground. 

This demonstration was entirely unexpected to the 
Indians, and it produced for a minute something like con- 
sternation among them, ‘They scattered as if a hissing 
bombshell had landed among them and was on the point 
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of exploding, but speedily came together a hundred | severely that they must have bitterly regretted that they 
yards further from the house, where they felt compara- | had stopped at all. 

tively safe against a repetition of the shots that had laid ‘‘ They are gone! they are gone! Weare saved ! we are 
two of their number low. saved !” exclaimed the thankful Molly, who added, the 

Molly was elated at the success of her demonstration, | next moment: ‘‘ And saved, too, through the shots from 
though she knew the peril had not yet passed, and she | some friend.” 
believed that a thirst for revenge would lead the red- “‘Hark ! said the mother. ‘‘I hear knocking at the 
skins to make at least one determined demonstration | door.” 
against the house before riding away. Sure enough, some one was hammering vigorously 

While the doubt existed among the mareuders, the | down-stairs. Molly was down there in an instant, 
wisest thing to do was to fire into them again. The band ‘* Who is there ?”’ she asked, bending her head close to 
was so small that they could not afford to lose any more; | the latch, and resolved not to open until she knew it was 
and if they were convinced that nothing could be accom- | a friend who claimed admittance. 
plished against the defiant inmates of the structure with- “It is I, Everett,” replied a well-known voice. ‘If you 
out the loss of more warriors, they were not likely to take | have no objection, I would be pleased to call and pay 
the risk, much as they might wish to even up matters | my respects.” 
with their hereditary foes. In a twinkling the heavy bar was removed from its 

The rifle that had been fired was quickly reloaded, and | place, and the next minute Molly was clasped in the arms 
the girl made ready to send another bullet among the | of her happy lover, Everett Wilson. 
group that was so sar off that she could not be sure of ‘‘They are gone,” he said, alluding to the Indians. 
harming any of them. ‘‘ You need have no further fear.” 

But the strange incident of a few minutes before was When the flurry was over, young Wilson related how 
repeated. Before she could make her aim satisfactory, | he was off on a hunt to the southward, when he learned 
the crack of a rifle sounded from the other side of the | of the raid of the Indians, and he at once set out to warn 
house, seemingly fired from the very corner of the | the settlers of their danger. 
building. The dwellings were so scattered and his own peril was 

That the rifleman was a good marksman was proven by | so great that this proved a more difficult task than he had 
the result, for a third warrior flung his hands aloft, with | anticipated. Before he knew it, he saw them making for 
a wild screech, and would have toppled to the earth had | Molly’s home, and he started for the same place, but took 
not one of his companions caught him in time to prevent | a different course, with a view of avoiding observation. 
his fall. Fortune favored him, so that he was able to ride into 

The other two savages that had rolled to the ground | the deep gully near the building without detection. 
were left where they were lying, but the third was sus- | Leaving his horse where he was not likely to be seen, he 
tained on the back of his pony. crept forward on his hands and knees until near enough 

The Indians now let fly with a volley at the structure, | to gain a shot, or, rather, two of them, which, being fired 
their bullets burying themselves in the heavy logs with- | from a point so near the building, were supposed by the 
out harm to any one, though a single ball went through | marauders to come from within the structure itself. 
the window before which the young lady was kneeling, These shots contributed not a little to save Molly and 
shattering the glass and so startling her that she sprang | her mother, and, indeed, Everett’s own home; for the 
back without discharging her weapon. chastisement of the Indians was so severe that they did 

When she ventured to peep forth again, the band were | not halt again, but continued on their ride northward, 
seen galloping to the northward, as if flying before a whole | to be turned back again to the Indian nation, some weeks 
company of United States cavalry. They had lost so | later, by the United States troops that followed them. 
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WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 
By THOMAS ARCHER, 


Apart from controversies and celebrations—in fact, we When thinking of the wondrous genius of the poet we 
might almost say in spite of them—there has always ex- | are most of us ready to say, as Milton said in speaking 
isted a well-founded popular recognition of the claims | of Shakespeare : 


of William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, as the “Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 
greatest of English dramatists, and one of the greatest of What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
English poets. Passages from his plays have grown into Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 


the English language—have become aphorisms “ familiar Baap Bulle iiyeel & Hyslong. sonmments’ 


in our mouths as household words.” We use his apt, pun- 
gent phrases for illustration when we would be witty ; 
his solemn, pathetic language when we would appear to 
be wise. His tender, beautiful metaphors, and strong 
sympathetic references to human hopes, fears and senti- 
ments, come next to the words of sacred Scripture to our 
thoughts when we are stirred by strong emotion ; and it 
frequently happens that words from a drama of the ro- 
bust and reverent writer of ‘‘stage plays” are quoted 
even by devout people as those of Holy Writ, while it is 
not uncommon for a text of the poetical or epigrammatic 
portions of Scripture to be attributed to Shakespeare. 


And yet we have, as it were, some sense of the living per- 
sonality of Shakespeare as associated with his plays. We 
can see him amidst the wit-combatants at the ‘* Mer- 
maid,” and we think of him as Ben Jonson thought— 
who was his boon companion and admiring friend, and 
spoke of him as “Sweet Will” and ‘ My Shakespeare,” 
as well as eulogizing him in the verses, beginning : 


“ How far thou did’st our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line. 
And though thou had’st small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honor thee I will not seck 
For names,” 
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WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 


as the likeness of ‘‘ The Bard,” 


= and has a very complete pedi- 


gree, supported by documentary 


evidence, is in many respects 


less satisfactory than the en- 


graving which was prefixed to 


ya 


the folio edition of Shake- 
speare’s works published in 
1623. This portrait, which was 
the work of Martin Droeshout, 
has, at all events, something in 
common with the bust of the 
poet in Stratford Church, mak- 
ing allowance for the neces- 
sary differences between a print 


il! 


‘AI 


and a colored bust, and consid- 
ering, also, that Droeshout is 
, said to have taken the likeness 


when Shakespeare was ‘in 


THE ROOM IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE WAS BORN. 


There is something characteristic in big Ben's allusion 
to the small Latin and less Greek possessed by the friend 
whom he loved ‘‘ only on this side idolatry,” for Ben was 
a great classic scholar, and had brought from the uni- 
versity the list of names that appear in his lines; and 
he may well have found the opportunity of showing his 
own acquirements irresistible, and at the same time have 
thought but little of the amount of classical knowledge 
possessed by the man whose early instructions had been 
those of the Grammar School of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

While we know too little about the circumstances of 
Shakespeare’s life, popular curiosity has been mostly 
contented to take upon trust the inventions or misrepre- 
sentations of gossipmongers, of whom there were some 
incorrigible samples at the period when the printed plays 
were more commonly read and discussed. 

Without going very deeply into the rather voluminous 
literature of Shakespearean researches, however, a con- 
siderable amount of information hes been accumulated 
concerning him and his fam- 


character,” or, at all events, in 
the dress in which he had 
played an old man. 

But the important authentication of this engraved por- 
trait is to be seen in the verse which was written by Ben 
Jonson to be printed under it, as it stood in the First 
folio, in the place where we now place the frontispiece. 
The verse was signed ‘‘B. J.,” and has been reprinted in 
Ben Jonson’s works : 

“To THE READER: 

“This figure that thou here see’st put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With Nature to outdo the life. 

Oh! could he but have drawne his wit 
As well in brasse as he hath hit 

His face; the print would then surpasse 
All that was ever writ in brasse ; 

But since he cannot, Reader, look 

Not on his picture, but his Booke.” 


The testimony of his admiring and loving friends fol- 
lowed him after he had left the stage, both of the drama 
and of the world ; but it is not certain who wrote the 


ily, and of their unbroken ae 
association with the place of 
his birth and death. 

When we desire to know 
with certainty what was the 
personal appearance of 
Shakespeare, we are con- 
fronted at first with a diffi- 
culty in assimilating the sev- 
eral portraits which have 
been brought forward as 
authentic representations of 
him ; but even here a little 
inquiry, aided by some re- 
ferences to his contempora- 
ries, pretty well establishes 
his identity. ‘To enter into 
a description of the six or 
seven portraits which are 
said to be those of the great 
dramatist would be tedious, 
as each of them has some 
sort of pedigree; but it 
may be recorded that the 
‘*Chandos” portrait, which 


belongs to the British na- 
tion, and is usually accepted 
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rather poor verse beneath the bust in the church, or the 
Latin verse in memory of Shakespeare’s wife, the beauti- 
ful Anne Hathaway, who survived him some years. 
Perhaps Dr. Hall, the husband of Susannah, the eldest 
daughter, whose affection for her mother is referred to, 
supplied both verses. 

While accumulating in a gossipy manner the numer- 
ous direct and indirect evidences of the manner of man 
that Shakespeare was, and of his social and family life, 
one is reminded of what Steevens said: ‘‘ All that is 
known with any degree of certainty concerning Shake- 
speare is— 
that he was 


which say ‘‘ his parent and late antecessors were for their 
valiant and faithful services advanced and rewarded of 
the most prudent Prince, King Henry VII. of famous 
memory. . . Sithence they have continued at these parts 
in good reputation and credit.” 

Another such document speaks of ‘‘ John Shakespeare, 
now of Stratford-upon-Avon, of the County of Warwick, 
gentleman,” whose ‘‘ parent and great - grandfather, late 
antecessor, for his faithful and approved service to the 
late most prudent Prince, King Henry VII. of famous 
memory, was advanced and rewarded with lands and 
tenements, 
given to him 


born at Strat- 
ford-upon- 
Avon — mar- 
ried, and had 
children there 
—went toLon- 
don, where 
he commenc- 
ed actor, and 
wrote poems 
and plays 
—returned to 
Stratford, 
made his will, 
died, and was 
buried.’” 

This is true 
so far as it 
goes, amd the 
same formula 
might be ap- 
plied to other 
men famous 
for what they 
have achieved 
in the world’s 
history ; but 
the addition 
of particulars, 
the amplifica- 
tion by means 
of details, 
may make all 
the difference 
in the esti- 
mate of what 
we know 
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in these parts 
of Warwick- 
shire, where 
they have 
continued by 
some de- 
scents in good 
reputation 
and credit.” 
These were 
the claims re- 
cited in the 
grants con- 
firming the 
previous grant 
of arms in 
1569, when 
Shakespeare 
was five years 
old; about 
the time 
when John 
Shakespeare, 
his father, to 
whom the 
arms were 
granted, was 
Bailiff of 
Stratford, and 
called ‘‘ Mas- 
ter” Shake- 
speare. 

We _ know, 
too, that in 
1577 John 
Shakespeare 
was an Alder- 
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still a vast in- 
heritance, 
but, apart 
from these, we have evidence that he was born at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, and also much concerning the family of 
his mother, daughter of a Warwickshire yeoman of Wilm- 
cote, Robert Arden, who could trace his descent from the 
oldest family in the county. We know, also, that his 
father, John Shakespeare, was of a family whose name 
was more than traditional in Warwickshire; that John 
Shakespeare, if not distinguished, was at least a man of 
good position among his fellow-townsfolk, and of suffi- 
cient dignity to be able to claim, and to have granted to 
him, to bear a coat-of-arms, the documents covenanting 
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municipal ap- 
pointments 
there. It has 
been surmised from certain mortgages of property which 
he made, and from the record of some fines and legal pro- 
ceedings that he incurred, that he was at about that time 
in straitened or impoverished circumstances ; but there is 
so little certain in support of this inference that, from 
the particulars that are known about him, the fact has 
been disputed, and at one time became a matter of con- 
troversy among Shakespearean students. Whether the 
fortunes of the father had failed and his property seri- 
ously diminished or not, we shall find that his son Wil- 
liam Shakespeare came to London with the determination 
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to exercise his art as a player and his genius as a dra- 
matist, for the purpose of maintaining his own family, 
and of restoring the name and fortunes of the Shake- 
speares of Stratford-upon-Avon. He succeeded not only 
in establishing a fame which has become world-wide and 
imperishable, but in acquiring property sufficient for 
more than a merely comfortable maintenance when he 
retired to his native place. Possibly it was because he 
united the avocations of manager or active shareholder 
in theatres where he had appeared upon the stage, and 
where his dramas were performed, that he achieved the 
larger part of his material prosperity. To return to John 
Shakespeare, we know that in 1552 he was living in Hen- 
ley Street. Four years later the copyholds of another 
house in Henley Street and of one in Greenhill Street 
were assigned to him, and in 1557 he married Mary, the 
youngest daughter of Robert Arden, of Wilmcote, ‘‘ hus- 
bandman ”; but though called ‘‘ husbandman,” or farmer, 
a man also entitled to bear the arms of one of the most 
ancient families in England, with a pedigree which Dug- 
dale traces, without a break, up to the time of Edward 
the Confessor, the ancestor at the time of the Normans 
being Torchil Arden, or De Eardine, an owner of large 
landed estates in the county, and occupying Warwick 
Castle as military governor. The name Arden was really 
the old British word for woody or woodland, and had 
been assumed by the family at some date immemorial. 
Robert Arden, great-grandfather to Mary, the wife of 
John Shakespeare, was third son of Walter Arden, who 
married Eleanor, duughter of John Hampden, of Buck- 
inghamshire ; and this Robert was brother to Sir John 
Arden, Squire for the Body to Henry VII. His grandson 
was the Robert Arden, ‘‘husbandman,” who married 
Agnes Webbe, and their daughter was the Mary Arden 
who became the mother of William Shakespeare. Her 
father had died only a short time before her marriage, 
and had bequeathed to her property at Wilmcote, called 
Asbies, about fifty-four acres of land and two houses, and 
interest in some other land at Wilmcote, two tenements 
at Snitterfield, and £6 13s. 4d. in money. 

As we find John Shakespeare the owner of three 
houses in Stratford with gardens, and one of them with 
a ‘‘ croft,” or inclosed meadow, and as he is called ‘‘ yeo- 
men,” it is probable that, besides that bequeathed to his 
wife there and at the Asbies, he had land in cultivation at 
Snitterfield, which was a Shakespeare parish, or in some 
other parish not far from the town in which he held 
office. It would seem that he was engaged, as the old 
English yeomen were, in the cultivation of land which 
he rented or purchased, and in 1570 he became tenant 
under William Clopton (one of the large landowners) of a 
meadow of fourteen acres, with its appurtenances, called 
Ingon, for which he paid £8 a year, or equal to about 
£40 in the present day, so that the ‘‘appurtenances ” 
seem to have included either a house or considerable 
buildings of some kind. In 1575 he bought the free- 
holds of the two houses in Henley Street, so that there 
does not seem much reason to suppose that he came to 
penury. He probably was able to live in a comfortable 
and respectable manner, though sometimes pushed for 
money, as many men having large families were, and are ; 
and there can be little doubt that the family resided in 
Henley Street. In connection with his town business he 
was denominated ‘‘ glover,” and it is probable that he 
was interested in the manufacture or supply of the strong 
gloves that were made and sold at Stratford—perhaps 
from the skins of his own sheep—for we find that he was 
also called ‘a butcher and a wool-stapler, or wool-mer- 
chant; and all this seems to point to the fact that he was 
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a farmer raising sheep and cattle, and engaged in each 
business, in which they were, so to speak, the raw mate- 
rial. It perhaps needed a good deal of energy to keep up 
a fair position with a family to maintain. 

Among the things we do not know are the precise dates 
of the birth of the children of John Shakespeare, for in 
these days no register of births was kept, but only that 
of the date of baptism. As the baptism almost invariably 
followed on the third day after birth, we may come pretty 
closely to the actual date, and we find : ‘‘ Jone, or Joan, 
daughter of John Shakespeare, baptized 15th Septem- 
ber, 1558.” This child appears to have died voung, for 
there is no further record of her, and another child after- 
ward receives the same name. Margaret was baptized 
December 2d, 1562, and died the following year. William, 
therefore, born in 1564, was the eldest living child, and 
was baptized on April 26th, so that his birthday has, with 
common consent, been placed on the 23d. Gilbert was 
baptized October 13th, 1566 ; Joan, or Jone (the second 
of that name), on April 15th, 1569 ; Anne, on September 
28th, 1571; Richard, on March 11th, 1573-4 ; and Ed- 
mund, May 3d, 1580. 

Of these, only Joan, who lived till 1646, and possibly 
Gilbert, who was alive in 1609, appear to have survived 
William Shakespeare, who died in 1616. Anne died at 
eight years of age, Richard in 1613, and Edmund, who 
had come up to London and was known to Alleyne, Hen- 
slowe, and the actors, in 1607, died at the age of twenty- 
seven, and was buried in the Church of St. Saviour (St. 
Mary Overy), Southwark, where his tomb is. 

It has always been contended that William Shakespeare 
was born in the house in Henley Street in which his 
father lived, and that tradition is supported by an entry 
in the Court Roll of Stratford, which points to his father 
having lived there in 1552, twelve years before William's 
birth. According to an entry in the document at the 
Branch Public Record Office, discovered in 1845, he was 
also living there in 1590, by which time William was a 
young married man with a family, and had been for about 
four years in London, where he had engaged himself as 
one of the company of players at the theatre in Black- 
friars, which had been built in 1576, ‘‘by James Bur- 
badge” and his “ fellows,” servants of Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, at the spot which kept the name of “ Play- 
house Yard” to the present day. 

This James Burbage, father of the more celebrated 
Richard Burbage, Shakespeare’s subsequent friend and 
fellow-actor and manager, was one of a small company 
licensed under a writ of the Privy Seal as servants of the 
Earl of Leicester, ‘‘to use, exercise, and occupy the art 
and faculty of playing comedies, tragedies, interludes, 
stage-plays, and such other like as they have already 
used and studied, or hereafter shall use and study, as 
well for the recreation of our beloved subjects as for our 
solace and pleasure when we shall think good to see 
them.” 

Such a patent was necessary to protect actors from 
being arrested or molested by the civil authorities, 
and especially by the civic authorities, who, in London, 
were greatly opposed to stage plays and players under 
an enactment of the 14th of Elizabeth, ‘“ for the punish- 
ment of vagabonds and the relief of the poor and impo- 
tent,” which has been held to be a protective act to dis- 
tinguish the regularly licensed players and musicians 
from rogues and yagabonds, many of whom infested the 
country under the guise of strolling players. 

So Burbage, a Stratford-upon-Avon man, it would 
seem, was, with his fellows, a ‘‘ servant” of the Earl of 
Leicester, likely, therefore, to haye the readier leave to 
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appear before the Queen’s Majesty when, at a later date 
than the building of the theatre in Blackfriars, the Swan 
of Avon had tried the strength of his poetic pinion. 
Notwithstanding an edict or a set of orders issued by 
the civic powers, giving the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
alone authority to license the performance of plays within 
the city, the Blackfriars Theatre was established among 
the dwellings of persons of distinction, not far from the 
city walls, buf not within control of the city officers. 
The Lord Chamberlain, who does not seem to have ob- 
jected to it, and Lord Hunsdon, who did object to the 
confusion and disturbance of the carriages taking people 
to the playhouse, were near neighbors of the theatre at 
Blackfriars ; for that theatre was, in fact, only a portion 


ofa tenement adapted to the purposes of a theatre, and | 


known as the ‘‘ Winter ” Theatre, because it was a roofed 
building, whereas the theatres on Bankside were Sum- 
mer theatres, only roofed over the stage, and with the au- 
ditorium left open to the sky. This was really a perpet- 
uation of the theatre formed by the old Inn Yard, where 
the occupants of the rooms opening from the surrounding 
gallery looked down upon the players, who occupied a 
stage in the open space where the “ groundlings ” stood 
to witness the performance. 

By the yyear 1589, three years after his coming to Lon- 
don, William Shakespeare was not only one of ‘Her 
Majesty’s poor players,” but as one of those poor players 
one of the sixteen sharers in the Blackfriars Theatre— 
James Burbage and his son Richard Burbage, John 
Laneham, Thomas Greene, Robert Wilson, John Taylor, 
Anthony Wadeson, Thomas Pope, George Peele, Au- 
gustine Phillipps, Nicholas Towby, William Shakespeare, 
William Kempe, William Johnson, Baptiste Goodale, 
and Robert Armyn. These are the names in the order 
in which they appear. They were actors (Richard Bur- 
bage the greatest actor of his time), and several of them 
authors, poets, dramatists. Some of them are still known 
by their w orks, but none except Shakespeare has achieved 
a fame which is living still. Some of them may have 
envied and attempted to depreciate Shakespeare, others 
admired his genius ; he must have given proof of it be- 
fore that time, and probably was already known among 
them at least as a dramatist as well as an actor, though 
it has been conjectured that his first play, the ‘‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” did not appear till 1591. That 
he made what would now be called a ‘‘ sensation ” when 
he began, first probably to adapt and recast, and then to 
write, dramas for the theatre in which he had been actor, 
and perhaps assistant to Burbage, is shown by the jealous 
and violent attack made upon him by Robert Greene 
(not Thomas Greene) in his ‘‘ Groat’s-worth of Wit,” a 
reference which Henry Chettle, who published the book 
after Greene’s death, soon expressed his regret for not 
having erased, ‘‘ Because myself, having seen his (Shake- 
speare’s) demeanor no less civil than he excellent in the 
quality he professes ; besides divers of worship have re- 
ported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his 
honesty, and his facetious grace in enacting that ap- 
proves his art.” 

By the time that the Blackfriars Theatre was rebuilt, in 
1596, Shakespeare had indeed ‘approved his art,” and 


he and Richard Burbage were sharers in the new under- | 


taking ; and they and their partners, in petitioning the 
Privy Council, called themselves ‘‘ owners and players of 
the private house or theatre in the Precinct, or Liberty, 
of the Blackfriars.” Judging from the actual dates at 
which Shakespeare’s plays were printed, or had been 
alluded to by other writers, several of his dramas had 


there been performed. His ‘‘Henry VI.,” Part I., was | ary evidence. 


alluded to by Nashe in ‘Pierce Pennilesse,” in 1592. 
‘*Henry VI.,” Part IL, was printed as ‘‘The First Part 
of the Conténtion,” in 1592; the third part of the same 
play as ‘‘The True Tragedy of the Duke of York,” in 
1595. ‘‘Richard II.,” ‘‘ Richard III.,” and ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” were all printed in 1597. All these were 
published in the quarto form. The ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” the ‘‘Comedy of Errors” (probably in 1592), 
and, it is supposed, ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,” had been 
written before these dates; while in 1593 ‘Venus and 
Adonis” had appeared in print, dedicated to the young 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. Shakespeare 
himself calls ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” ‘ the first-born of 
my invention,” so that it was written some time before 
its publication. ‘‘ Lucrece” was dedicated to the same 
patron in 1594, 

The Globe Theatre, in Bankside, Southwark, which 
was built in 1594, was the ‘‘Summer” theatre of Burbage 
and hi3 company, a building of hexagonal shape without, 
and constructed’ chiefly of timber by Peter Steele, a 
carpenter and joiner. It was open to the weather, except 
that part of it immediateiy above the stage, where there 
was a thatched roof. Shakespeare had a share in this 
undertaking, and his plays were acted there as they were 
at Blackfriars. . 

Before the early days of Elizabeth there kad been little 
or no English drama, with the exception of the crude 
miracle and ‘‘ morality ” plays. Some representations of 
classical stories were given in Latin at schools and uni- 
versities on holiday festivals, and at the Inns of Court ; 
there was little or nothing that resembled what we now 
call a play. 

The first English comedy was “ Roister Doister,” by 
Udall, Master of Eton, in 1535; the first English tragedy 
was ‘‘Gorbuduce,” written for the Easter festivities of the 
Inner Temple by two young men who were members of 
the inn, Thomas Norton and Thomas Sackville, in 1561. 

This story, like others of the ancient tragedians, was 
designed to teach a moral, and even a political, lesson on 
the value and necessity of unity as opposed to strife, and 
each act was, in accordance with this object, preceded by 
a ‘‘dumb-show,” by which was represented, in allegor- 
ical or parabolic action, the ‘‘ motive ’”’ of that part of the 
play. The story itself was taken—as the story of ‘* Lear” 
was afterward taken by Shakespeare—from the ‘‘ Chroni- 
cles of Geoffrey of Monmouth,” and the ‘‘ dumb-shows,” 
or acted preludes, indicated the moral intention or appli- 
cation of the drama. 

After ‘‘Gorbuduc,” English plays continued to hold 
their ground, and one of them, which was about con- 
temporary with ‘‘Gorbudue,” was called ‘‘ Cambyses,” 
by Thomas Preston, of King’s College, whose acting, as 
well as his writing, pleased Elizabeth, when Her Majesty 
witnessed the tragedy of ‘‘Dido” performed at Cam- 
bridge University. It is to Preston’s play that Shake- 
speare is supposed to have alluded when he made Fal- 
staf, in the first part of ‘‘ Henry IV.,” say, when pre- 
tending to chide the wild prince in the character of his 
father : ‘‘ Give me a cup of sack, to make mine eyes look 
red, that it may be thought I have wept; for I must 
speak in passion, and I will do it in King Cambyses’s 
vein.” 

After this slight discursion we will return to the house 
in Henley Street, in which it is generally believed that 
William Shakespeare was born. The conclusion that 
this was the birthplace of Shakespeare is founded, not 
only upon the traditions preserved by the inhabitants 
of Stratford, but, as we have szen, on some document- 
That house was assuredly his home in 
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childhood, and property purchased by his father, John 
Shakespeare, from Edmund Hall and Emma his wife, is 
described as two messuages, two gardens and two or- 
chards, with their appurtenances. The question which 
of the two houses was inhabited by John Shakespeare is 
said to be answered by a deed of sale of a property in 
1591, that property being described as situate between 
the houses of Robert Johnson and John Shakespeare. 
The property seems to have been inherited by William 
Shakespeare as heir-at-law, and in his will, which any- 
body in London may see in the Prerogative Will Office, 
and of which there can be no doubt 
whatever, he bequeathed to his “‘ sister 
Joan... the house with the appur- 
tenances in Stratford wherein she 
dwelleth, for her natural life, under 
the yearly rent of twelve pence.” Joan 
Shakespeare, who, on her marriage, 
became Mistress Hart, was living there 
in 1639, and probably till her death in 
1646. Both houses were eventually 
to go to Shakespeare’s eldest daugh- 
ter, Susannah Hall, wife of Dr. Hall, 
the relative of the family from whom 
the property was purchased, intimate 
friends of the poet. The house in- 
habited by Joan Hart, Shakespeare’s 
sister, seems to have been long after- 
ward divided, the lower part of one- 
half of it being converted into a 
butcher's shop; and a little before 
the beginning of the present century 
the butcher, with an eye alike to 
archeology and business, hung up a 
board thus inscribed : 
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The other house was known as the Maidenhead inn as 
carly as 1642; and by the deeds of settlement of this 
property on Shakespeare's eldest daughter and grand- 
daughter, we learn that this granddaughter, Elizabeth 
Nash, who was left a widow, and married Sir John Bar- 
nard, left both houses, ‘‘the inn called the Maiden- 
head and the adjoining house and barn,” to her kins- 
men, Thomas and George Hart, the grandsons of her 
grandfather's sister Joan, in the hands of whose descend- 
ants they remained till the beginning of the present 
century, though tenements had then been built upon 
the former large orchards and gardens, which had been 
sold by those who had come into possession, and the 
Maidenhead Inn had changed its sign to the Swan, and 
again to the Swan and Maidenhead. 

It was then a tumble-down-looking old place, but kept 
up apparently by its sturdy beams and timbers. _ Its ex- 
ternal appearance had been altered, and it looked a more 
humble dwolling than it had once appeared. Eighty 
years ago it was not easy for visitors to Stratford-upon- 
Avon to regard the mean tenement, the central portion of 
which was preserved for show—that poor room with the 
low ceiling, the massive joists, the plastered walls ribbed 
with oak —as the actual birthplace of the poet whose 
name and work live in the memory of the world even be- 
yond the English-speaking peoples ; but the walls were 
covered with inscriptions of the names of hundreds of 
visitors whom that world has also known, and who went 
thither as to a shrine. 

This was the appearance of Shakespeare’s birthplace— 
then and since, misleadingly, called Shakespeare's house 
—in 1768, when the Corporation of Stratford had rebuilt 
the town-hall. In the northern gable of that hall wasa 
vacait niche that evidently required a statue. Such, at 
all events, was the opinion of a jovial company which 
met at the White Lion at Stratford one evening to wel- 
come the famous George Alexander Steevens, the Shake- 
spearean commentator, who was there on a visit. The 
conversation had, of course, been about Shakespeare, 
and doubtless about the pulling down of the house 
which had stood on the site of the poet’s dwelling, 
called New Place, and the cutting down of the famous 
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mulberry-tree in the poet's garden —both of which 
events had happened some eleven years before —and 
Steevens proposed that his friend Garrick should be 
applied to for help to obtain funds for raising a statue of 
the poet, at the same time hinting that, as Garrick had 
an eye to the main chance as well as to fame, he would 
probably contrive to turn the proposition to his own ad- 
vantage and, at the same time, to gratify his vanity. A 
subsequent correspondence with the popular actor and 
manager showed that he was not insensible to the appeal, 
especially as the suggestion had been preceded by an 
invitation to become a burgess of Stratford, and to ac- 
cept the freedom of the town, which was presented to 
him inclosed in an elegant box made from the wood of 
the famous mulberry-tree planted by Shakespeare. 
Probably the corporation was not quite prepared for 
the ardor with which Garrick prepared a scheme for 
holding a grand celebration —a Shakespeare Jubilee 
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colts ran up to their knees in water ; and in the evening 
the Celebration terminated with another grand ball in the 
Town-hall, where Mrs. Garrick, who had been a profes- 
sional danseuse before her marriage, attracted great atten- 
tion by her graceful performance of a minuet. The pa- 
geant, which had been devised by Garrick and rehearsed, 
was not wasted. In the following month, the enterprising 
and astute manager produced it with great magnificence 
at Drury Lane Theatre, where it had an exceedingly pop- 
ular run of about a hundred nights. On the whole, the 
‘Shakespeare Jubilee Celebration of 1769 was successful, 
and it stirred up a greater interest in all that appertained 
to Shakespeare and his work. It also formed a precedent 
for succeeding efforts, which have resulted, directly and 
indirectly, in the preservation and restoration of the house 
in Henley Street, and the localities indubitably associated 
with the great poet, and in the still more extensive pre- 
servation and restoration of the beautiful church. There 
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Festival in Stratford itself—but when the idea was made 
known, not only the natives of the Warwickshire town, 
but some influential people in London and other parts of 
the country, showed their willingness to help in carrying 
out the scheme. Garrick and his coadjutors worked so 
effectually that, in the Summer of 1769, the preparations 
were pretty well complete, and the programme of the 
great Shakespeare Jubilee was ready. 

The festival was indirectly announced by the manager 
in his farewell verses at the end of the season at Drury 
Lane, and by the 5th of September the rather dingy, 
slovenly but fairly spacious old town was crowded with 
visitors, and had been furbished up, and was plentifully 
decorated. The Jubilee Celebration commenced the next 
day (Wednesday, the 6th of September), and lasted three 
days. The last day was disfigured by a deluge of rain, 
ond the grand Shakespeare pageant of characters in the 
dramas, with banners, cars, chariots, and a cavalcade, 
which had been prepared, was abandoned. There was a 
Jubilee horse-race on Shottery Meadow, in which five 


is to be seen the latest, the most suggestive, and, we 
might say, the most encouraging token of reverence and 
infinite regard to the poet of every age and of all time— 
the Memorial Window presented by American visitors, 
and unvailed in the first week of May, 1885. This win- 
dow represents Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Seven Ages,” illustrated 
by subjects from Holy Scripture: Infancy, by Moses in 
the bulrushes ; Youth, by Samuel before Eli ; Manhood, 
by Isaac and Rebecca ; the Soldier, by Joshua leading the 
armies of Israel; Wisdom, by the Judgment of Solomon ; 
the Philosopher, by Abraham and the Angels; and Old 
Age, by Isaac blessing Jacob. 

There are many who, while they utterly discard the so- 
called relics—supposed to be made from the mulberry- 
tree or the wood of the ‘‘ boundary elm,” beneath which 
the ancient Courts Leet were held, and where it is said 
Shakespeare played in his childhood—will dwell with 
feelings of deep sentiment on this memorial window in 
the chancel of the church. Indeed, Stratford has, for a 
generation past, rather overdone the business in relics; 
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and though some of these, which date from the early time 
of the rescue of the house in Henley Street, and the gar- 
den of what was once New Place, may be regarded as au- 
thentic, visitors of experience are apt to be a little shy. 
Even the elaborate old seat known as Shakespeare’s chair 
can only be accepted as probably genuine, though it has 
a pedigree which gives it a decided claim ; and the gold 
signet-ring which was found in the churchyard, and bears 
the undoubted initials ‘‘W.5S.,” and is of the Shake- 
spearean age, has only circumstantial evidence for its 
verity. It may be noticed, however, that though, in all 
probability, Shakespeare had such a ring, he mentions no 
ring among the bequests of personal matters in his will, 
thongh he mentions his sword, his plate, his jewels, and 
his silver-gilt bowl. Moreover, he leaves twenty-six shil- 
lings and eightpence to some of his friends and kinsmen 
to buy rings. There is, at all events, a superficial appear- 
ance of his having lost his own ring, and of that being the 
reason for his omitting to mention it. As to the chair, 
there is a little confusion, for there was an old chair, or 
heavy caken settle, in the garden of the cottage where 
dwelt the charming Anne Hathaway at the time that the 
stripling Shakespeare went a-courting, and tradition had 
it that there the boy poet used to sit—and where Anne 
sat, unless the slim pair sat side by side in the one seat, 
tradition sayeth not; but the chair was, or it was pre- 
tended that it was, preserved—brought out of the garden 
and into the house long afterward, and named Shake- 
speare’s Courting-chair. 

The visitor to Stratford-upon-Avon who has not only 
an acquaintance with the descriptive passages in those 
marvelous dramas of human passion and custom, but an 
imaginative faculty which, making allowance for changes 
wrought by Time’s effacing fingers, and by so-called im- 
provements, can picture the old town and the beautiful 
surrounding localities as they were nearly three centu- 
ries ago, may still enjoy a rare holiday in rambling over 
meadows and gently undulating landscape, pleasant hills, 
wooded ridges, and the delightful banks of the beautiful 
and peaceful Avon, holding its placid course through fer- 
tile fields beneath wooded heights, spreading amidst osier- 
clad flats, and narrowing to a swifter course. 

The first visit is naturally paid to the poet’s birthplace 
—that house in Henley Street which has undergone such 
vicissitudes, to be at last preserved as a national mouu- 
ment. It has been, of course, renovated, but with some- 
thing of the judicious care that leaves its earlier features 
unchanged. After a portion of it had ceased to be a 
butcher’s shop, the inscription, ‘‘The immortal Shake- 
speare was born in this house,” appeared on the front, 
and the house, or that portion of it, was rented by an old 
woman, who made part of her living by showing to 
visitors the rooms of about a fourth part of the original 
building—a little shop, a back kitchen, and two rooms 
up-stairs, in one of which—the room in which Shake- 
speare was said to have been born—the walls and even 
the ceiling contained the penciled names of a host of 
visitors, many illustrious, some notorious, but most of 
them okscure. 

It is recorded that the last descendant of the Harts, 
having been obliged to quit the house under process of 
ejectment, took her revenge by whitewashing over all the 
names, and that her successor had a good deal of trouble 
in removing the whitewash so that most of them became 
legible. At that time the poor old dame who had been 
compelled to leave opened an opposition business-house 
on the other side of the street, where she had collected a 
number of dingy and worthless articles, represented to 
be ‘‘relics ” of Shakespeare, while she bravely claimed 
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some poetic genius in virtue of her descent, and had 
written, or professed to have written, a remarkable poem 
on the Battle of Waterloo. Poor old creature, she has 
departed long ago, and so has her successor in Shake- 
speare’s house ; but there are still a number of pre- 
tended Shakespeare relics for sale or on show in the 
town, and, in fact, Stratford-upon-Avon may be said to 
live by and for the memory of the immortal bard whose 
image and superscription meet you at almost every step. 
The house, however, is rescued from neglect and decay, 
and the ascertained facts have supported tradition in de- 
claring it to be Shakespeare’s birthplace. 

Now that the whole building has been recovered, and 
the houses that at a later date crept around it, as well 
as its ancient neighbors, have been removed, we can bet- 
ter judge of what it may have been when John Shake- 
speare purchased the property, where his son William, 
with the other children, sat, ate and drank in the queer 
old kitchen, where that same William Shakespeare, the 
famous poet, often sat in the inglenook, the cozy corner 
by the wide chimney, on his occasional excursion from 
London or his periodical sojourn with his family in the 
old town. 

At the time that John Shakespeare first dwelt in this 
house it was probably one of the most comfortable and 
commodious in the place —a substantial, middle-class 
dwelling ; for at that time the streets of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, though wide and open, as became a place where 
there was a cattle-market and a good deal of traflic, were 
not remarkable for houses of much pretension, and, in 
fact, successive fires had destroyed a good many of the 
poor, mean, thatched dwellings, and this building in 
Henley Street would compare favorably with most of its 
neighbors that succeeded tiem. 

Stratford was a primitive, straggling place, with about 
1,400 or 1,500 inhabitants, and a place a good deal want- 
ing in sanitary arrangements, for at the time of Shake- 
speare’s birth the plague had carried off about one-eighth 
part of the population. There was a good deal of refase 
hay and straw and other outscourings in the streets—to 
say nothing of dung-heaps, for one of which John Shake- 
speare himself and one of his neighbors were fined by the 
corporation. Even in later days Stratford - upon - Avon 
was not so agreeable a resort as it has since become. 
One of the visitors present at the Jubilee in 1769 called 
it a dirty hole, but he was, perhaps, discontented with 
the weather or the dinner ; and the aspect of the place 
had been quite considerably improved when, in 1824, the 
Shakespearean Club was formed at Stratford, and deter- 
mined to hold a Triennial Celebration. About fifty years 
had elapsed since the Great Jubilee, but it was taken as 
a general model for an equally imposing celebration on 
April 23d, 1827 (St. George’s Day, and the accepted birth- 
day of Shakespeare), and two following days. 
~ Again, on April 23d, 1830, an equally effective three 
days’ Commemoration and a still more magnificent pa- 
geant was held, when an ode, written for the occasion by 
Mr. Alaric A. Watts, was recited, and there were dramatic 
performances in the new, but afterward little-used, thea- 
tre, in which the then rising tragedian, Mr. Charles Kean, 
sustained the principal characters. 

The Shakespearean Club of Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
its loyal members and supporters in London associated 
with literature, art and the drama, kept on their useful 
work, and in 1853 or 1854 they had raised a sum by pub- 
lic contribution sufficient to purchase for £3,820 the pro- 
perty in Henley Street, which had, in about 1814, been 
purchased for £140 by an humble and obscure, but, per- 
haps, not altogether short-sighted, inhabitant of the 
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locality. It was sold by the famous George Robins, and 
bought by the ‘‘Nation’’as represented by those who 
were to hold it in trust as national property, and who, 
therefore, began to repair and restore it, with a view to 
its preservation as we sce it to-day. Of course, the chief 
apartment is still the room in which the poet was born, 
and it is reached bya flight of ten stairs of solid oak. 
The whitewashed walls, the ceiling, and the sixty small, 
square panes of the window were all filled with the au- 
tographs of distinguished and undistinguished visitors 
five-and-twenty years ago, till many of the scribbled sig- 
natures were themselves undistinguishable, and there 
was not an inch of room left. 

The names of Tennyson and Rogers are on the wall to 
the right of the entrance, and, lower down, those of 
Dickens, Mark Lemon, and Augustus Egg. Thackeray 
is on the ceiling ; Walter Scott, scored with a diamond, 
on the window, scribbled over by some obtrusive no- 
body. The names of the actors all cluster about the 
fireplace: Edmund Kean, Charles Kean, Helen Faucit, 
Vestris, Buckstone, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Robert Elliston, 
Gustavus Brooke, Charles Mathews and others, with that 
of Albert Smith among them. But at the time men- 
tioned, about 1864, a book had been prepared to receive 
the names of visitors, and among the first inscribed there 
are Henry Ward Beecher (Brooklyn) and ‘‘ton Seyers ” 
(pugilist). Otempora! O mores! 

But, at all events, there was the house, and there it is 
to-day, with the pretty garden belonging to it also re- 
stored. The simple Spring flowers that Shakespeare 
loved bloom there and in the lanes and fields by which 
we wend our way to surrounding places, each of which is 
a memorial of the poet. His genius makes his personal 
history of such high account that it gives us a fresh, 
vivid interest in Charlecote and the Lucy family, and in 
the great house of the Cloptons, whose ancestors built 
the old, long bridge that spanned the Avon at Stratford, 
since when the ‘ Strait Ford ” itself ceased to be the only 
way to cross the stream between the low-lying meadows, 
whose fresh pastures so often lay under water in the 
flood-tide after the rains. 

Stratford-upon-Avon may be said to be the central 
point of four main roads; one of them leading across 
the old bridge to the famous Elizabethan mansion and 
beautiful, sequestered Park of Charlecote, and to the 
quaint Village of Hampton Lucy. The woodland scenery 
about Charlecote is still very charming : the old mansion 
standing in the neighborhood of the ancestral oaks and 
beeches of the fine park, where the deer roam, ‘‘a care- 
less herd full of the pasture’; the river flowing just be- 
neath the rising ground, whence the fine old building is 
mirrored in the silver stream, the river that is still the 
haunt of swans and cygnets, as the woods are of ‘‘ rus- 
set-painted choughs, many in sort.” There are still nooks 
and peaceful retreats hereabout, on the high - wooded 
banks of Avon, or in the little dells and glades, where 
one might while away a whole Summer’s day, with the 
‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor” or ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ in one’s pocket ; though the former play (written 
to please Queeu Elizabeth, who wanted to see Sir John 

“alstaff in love) shows the close and true observation of 
the author, when he had roamed in Windsor Park instead 
of his well-known and beloved Charlecote. 

But the mention of Charlecote and the Lucys may 
remind us that the story of Shakespeare leaving home, 
obliged to fly the country to escape prosecution by Sir 
Thomas Lucy for deer-stealing, has long been exploded. 
There isno foundation, except vague rumor, for the deer- 
stealing story, and that rumor, like the scurrilous verses 
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attributed to Shakespeare and said to have been fastened 
to the park-gate to insult Sir Thomas Lucy, can be shown 
to belong to a much later date. 

Probably the punning quip suggested in the first scene 
of the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” where Evans Slender 
speaks of the ‘‘ dozen luces ” in an old coat-of-arms and 
changes the pronunciation of the word, may have been a 
mischievous reference to an old joke, but it is turned off 
with a quaint conceit when Shallow says the luce is a 
fresh fish and the salt (saltané) fish is an old coat. The 
reference is, doubtless, to the Lucy arms, which was not 
twelve, but three, duces, or pike. 

The picturesque old building known as Anne Hath- 
away’s cottage, in the Village of Shottery, is only a little 
more than a mile from Stratford, and the Shakespearean 
Club was instrumental in acquiring it as a national pos- 
session. It is an antiquated building in a secluded nook, 
with surroundings suggesting peaceful hours. The thick 
thatch, the little dormer widows, the moss-grown well, 
all seem to be a part of Shakespeare’s story ; so do the low 
door, the cozy, wainscoted kitchen, which was probably 
‘the parlor and all,” with its stone floor, its low-beamed, 
traversed ceiling and wide fireplace, on the left of which 
is the old bacon-cupboard, with its grated door for 
smoke-drying the mellow flitch, and with the initials 
“TT. H.” and ‘‘T. H.” carved upon it, showing that it was 
once in the possession of the Hathaways, members of the 
family continuing to reside there till a comparatively re- 
cent date. Ascending the narrow stairs, the visitor is 
shown a bedroom containing one of those remarkable old 
carved four-post bedsteads which were in fashion in 
Shakespeare’s day, and, perhaps, is something like that 
“second-best bed” which he specially bequeathed to his 
wife Anne in his will. 

There can be little doubt that the youth Shakespeare 
was an ardent wooer. He and handsome Anne Hath- 
away were troth-plighted, and it must be remembered 
that in those days the troth-plight was socially regarded 
as marriage, preliminary to the ceremony in the church. 
It was doubtless considered prudent by those families 
that there should be little delay in binding it by the 
religious ceremony and sanction. Between Richard 
Hathaway, Anne’s father, and John Shakespeare there 
was, it appears, a pretty close friendship, for there is 
documentary evidence that, in 1579, Shakespeare be- 
came bondsman for Hathaway in an action at law. 

A license from the Consistorial Court at Worcester for 
the marriage of ,William Shakespeare and Anne Hath- 
away, after once asking of the bans, was issued; the 
bondsmen who guaranteed that the youthful bridegroom, 
though under age, would fulfill the conditions of the 
license, were Fulk Sandells and John Rychardson, of 
Warwick, farmers, and friends of William Shakespeare, 
each of whom was bound in a penalty of fifty pounds. 
The license is dated November 28th, in the twenty-fifth 
year of Elizabeth (1582), and the wedding ceremony took 
plece in Trinity Church. 

It is impossible to determine what occupation was fol- 
lowed by William Shakespeare at this time and for three 
years afterward, and endeavors to show that he was em- 
ployed as a schoolmaster, as assistant to an attorney, as a 
gardener, and so on, are neither striking nor convincing. 
It is far more probable that, citer leaving the Grammar 
School, he assisted his father as a general farmer, for he 
certainly understood something of that business, as was 
proved years afterward, when he had himself acquired 
landed estate in various places about Stratford, and had 
returned from the war of wits, the turmoil and the heart- 
burnings of London, to settle down into the peaceful life 
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HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, WHERE SHAKESPEARE LIES. 


of an English gentleman yeoman; though he did not | set out for London, and, as we have seen, began to 
altogether abandon the pen, and, doubtless, still took | attain to some position as soon as there was opportunity 


profits from his acted dramas. But Shakespeare, at nine- 
teen, probably assisted his father, and he, with his wife 
and children, may have continued to live in the old 
house, or at Ingon. ; 

It is not impossible that for part of this time, at all 
events, he had a deliberate intention of trying the stage, 
and of writing dramas; and that his parents were able 
and not altogether unwilling to contribute to the support 
of his family, while he prepared by thought and study for 
a career which enabled him to repay, and more than re- 
pay, these obligations to his father, who lived till 1601, 
end his mother, who lived till 1608, within eight years of 
his own death. 

In May, 1583, a daughter was born to William and 
Anne Shakespeare, 
and was baptized 
in Trinity Church 
by the name of 
Susannah. On 
February 2d, 1585, 
there is another 
entry in the parish 
register, of the 
baptism of the twin 
children, ‘‘ Hamnet 
and Judith, sonne 
and daughter to 
William Shake- 
speare.” While 
wanting above two 
months to the com- 
pletion of his ma- 
jority, he was the 
father of three 
children. In the 
following year he 


CHAIR AT BIDFORD, NEAR STRATFORD, 
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for his genius to be manifested. 

In 1591, according to documentary evidence, he lived 
in Southwark, near the Bear Garden; and from the 
‘*Poor’s Book of the Liberty of the Clink in South- 
wark,”’ it is evident that he dwelt in a good house, for it 
was assessed at the very highest rate for the relief of the 
poor, and it has been surmised that he had his family 
with him in London at that time. This, however, is 
scarcely probable, as in the Autumn of that year his little 
son Hamnet died, and was buried in his native place. 

His plays and sonnets were known and eulogized ; his 
association with the theatres, the Globe and Blackfriars, 
and the ‘‘ Curtain,” where his plays were doubtless per- 
formed, being that of an actor 
as well as of a great dramatist, 
and probably in both capaci- 
ties, but chiefly as author, he 
was known and appreciated 
by the Queen and in the Court, 
where he ranked some of the 
nobles among his friends. In 
1598 the name of William 
Shakespeare appeared on the 
rate-book of St. Helen's, Bish- 
opsgate, and he may possibly 
have resided there, for there 
was, and still is, Crosby Hall, which was one of the 
localities appearing in the play of ‘‘ Richard III.” At 
that time Shakespeare was one of the cast in Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘‘ Every Man in his Humor”; but he was then pro- 
bably paying longer visits to Stratford, for he had again 
made it his home by purchasing a large and important 
house there, and his visits were sure to be from Stratford 
to London, rather than from London to Stratford. The 
house which Shakespeare purchased had originally be- 
longed to the Clopton family, and was called New Place, 
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or the Great House, and had come into the hands of a 
Mr. Underhill. It was the best house in the line of the 
main street of Stratford, with two gardens and two barns 
behind, in the direction of the Avon, New Place being in 
Chapel Street, at the corner of Chapel Lane, leading to- 
ward the river. At the opposite corner stands the Guild 
Chapel of the Holy Cross, founded also in the reign of 
Henry VIII., by Sir Hugh Clopton ; and on the other 
side of the chapel is the Grammar School. New Place 
was bequeathed by Shakespeare to his daughter Su- 
sannab, wife of Dr. Hall. She died in 1649, surviving 
her husband for ten years, and in all probability occupied 
the house when Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., 
went to Stratford with an army in 1643, and was enter- 
tained at New Place for three weeks. 

Mrs. Hall's daughter, Elizabeth, married first Mr. 
Thomas Nash, and secondly Sir Thomas Barnard, dying 
without issue. The house in New Place was afterward 
repurchased by the Cloptons, and another Sir Hugh 
Clopton resided there in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, having so repaired, and, in fact, almost rebuilt 
the house, that it could scarcely be called Shakespeare’s 
dwelling. After the death of Sir Hugh, in 1751, it was 
sold to the Rey. Francis Gastrell in 1753, and totally de- 
stroyed by him in 1758. 

This Mr. Gastrell seems to have been a surly, ill-con- 
ditioned individual who knew little and cared less about 
Shakespeare, and when visitors to Stratford desired to 
zee the house and garden, and to sit under the mulberry- 
tree that had been planted by the poet, he resented it, 
und began by cutting down the mulberry-tree, which 
was bought by a watchmaker, at Stratford, who solemnly 
affirmed that he reserved it for the fashioning of various 
articles as relics. 

Shakespeare also began to acquire other property in 
Stratford, for he was then in the tide of fame and for- 
tune. One of the most complete testimonies to the posi- 
tion which he occupied among his contemporaries is that 
of Francis Meres, Master of Arts, of Cambridge, who, in 
1598, published a book entitled ‘‘ Palladio Tamia” — 
‘Wits’ Treasury ’’—described by Anthony Wood as a 
noted school-book. Prefixed to it is a ‘‘ Comparative 
Discourse” of our English poets, which says: ‘‘ As the 
Greek tongue is made famous and eloquent by Homer, 
Hesiod, Euripides, Eschylus, Sephocles, Pindarus, Pho- 
cylides and Aristophanes, and the Latin tongue by Virgil, 
“vid, Horace, Silius Italicus, Lucanus, Lucretius, Auso- 
aius and Claudianus ; so the English tongue is mightily 
enriched and gorgeously invested in rare ornaments and 
splendid habiliments by Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, 
Danial, Drayton, Varney, Shakespeare, Marlowe and 
Chapman. As the soul of Euphorbus was thought to 
live in Pythagoras, so the sweet, witty soul of Ovid lies 
‘n mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare ; witness 
nis ‘Venus and Adonis,’ his ‘ Lucrece,’ his sugared son- 
sets among his private friends, ete. 

‘*As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for 
tragedy among the Latins, so Shakespeare, among the 
English, is the most excellent in both kinds for the 
stage. For comedy, witness his ‘Gentlemen of Verona,‘ 
his ‘ Errors,’ his ‘ Love's Labor’s Lost,’ his ‘ Love’s Labor’s 
Won,’ his ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and his ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice’; for tragedy, his ‘ Richard IT.,’ ‘ Richard 
IIL,’ ‘Henry IYV.,’ ‘ King John,’ ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ and 
his ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 

As the noted Scipius Stolo said that the Muses would 
speak with Plautus’s tongue if they could speak Latin, 
sc I say the Muses would speak with Shakespeare’s fine- 
filed phrase if they could speak English ” 
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The dates before which some of the plays were cer- 
tainly produced have been already mentioned, beginning 
with the historical plays of ‘‘ Henry VI.,” in 1592 and 
1594 ; of ‘‘ Richard II.” and “Richard IIL,” printed in 
1597 ; of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 1597 ; ‘‘Love’s Labor's 
Lost,” 1598 ; ‘‘ Henry IV.,” 1598 ; and ‘‘ All’s Well that 
Ends Well” (believed to be the ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Won” 
mentioned by Meres), and the other plays also mentioned 
by Meres in 1598. ‘‘ Henry IV.,” Part II., was printed 
in 1600, and so were ‘‘ Henry Y.” and ‘‘ Titus Androni- 
cus.” ‘As You Like It” was entered at Stationers’ Hall 
in the same year. ‘‘ Twelfth Night” was acted in the 
hall of the Middle Temple in 1602 ; ‘‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” was printed and ‘‘ Othello” was acted at 
Harefield in that year; ‘‘ Hamlet” was printed in 1603, 
‘* Measure for Measure ” was acted at Whitehall in 1604, 
and ‘‘ King Lear” in 1607; ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” 
which, it is believed, was acted by Henslowe’s company in 
1593, was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1607; ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,” having been previously acted at Court, 
was printed in 1609 ; and ‘‘ Pericles,” which has been re- 
garded as one of the doubtful plays, in the same year. 
The “Tempest” and the ‘ Winter’s Tale” were both 
acted at Whitehall in 1611. The dates of ‘* Macbeth” 
‘*Cymbeline,” ‘Timon of Athens,” ‘Julius Cvesar,” 
‘* Antony and Cleopatra” and ‘‘Coriolanus,” are not to 
be so exactly fixed ; but they undoubtedly belong to the 
later period of Shakespeare’s work, after he took up his 
residence at Stratford, though he still visited London, 
and, in 1612-13, purchased a house near the Blackfriars 
Theatre, the indenture of the conveyance describing 
him as William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

In 1613 he seems to have terminated his connection 
with the theatres, and in that year the Globe at Bank- 
side was burned down during the performance of his 
new play, ‘‘Henry VIII.” We have already observed that 
there was a great difference between the comparatively 
rude accessories of the Globe and the greater refinements 
of the Blackfriars, or Winter Theatre, where plays were | 
performed by candlelight, and where subsequently, as 
at the ‘‘ Curtain,” there was drapery, or a ‘‘ drop-scene.” 

Shakespeare himself has indicated the appearance of 
the circular interior of the Globe, in the preliminary 
chorus to ‘‘ Henry V.”: 

* Pardon, gentles all, 
Tho flat, unraised spirit, that hath dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object: Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ?” 


Shakespeare had at that date been long engaged in his 
happy, peaceful life at New Place, and could live in the 
style of a plain country gentleman among his old friends 
and his relatives, his daughter Susannah being well mar- 
ried to Dr. Hall, a medical practitioner of much ability 
and learning. 

His daughter Judith was still at home, but married in 
February, 1616, only a few weeks before her father’s 
death, Thomas Quiney, vintner and wine-merchant, of 
Stratford. 

In 1603 Shakespeare was at the zenith of his fame, 
though some of the finest of his dramas were produced 
afterward, and he was the greatest of living English 
writers at the accession of James I. 

In 1605 he bought the moiety of a lease, with thirty- 
one years to run, of the great and small tithes of Strat- 
ford, Old Stratford, Bishopston and Weleombe. For this 
he gave £440, and the tithes would produce him £60 a 
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year, equal to about £350 in present value. 
already possessed lands in Old Stratford, Welcombe and | 
Bishopston. 

None of Shakespeare’s property appears to have suf- 
fered in the great fire of July 14th, and, a few months 
afterward, we find him engaged with others in opposing 
an attempt to inclose some of the common lands near 
Welcombe. Shakespeare’s kinsman, Thomas Greene, was 
sent to London with a petition to the Privy Council, and 
the inclosure which had been made was then again 
thrown open. 

Shakespeare’s last visit to London is believed to have 
been made in November, 1614. Documents relating to 
sundry disputes, sales and lawsuits, in which he was in- 
terested, are among the most recent of the records of 
the great poet, until the making of his will, and at that 
time his property in London and Stratford must have 
produced an income exceeding one thousand pounds a 
year in our day. 

The date of the execution of the will is March 25th, 
1616, and he then had but one grandchild (called niece 
in the will, after the fashion of the time), Elizabeth, the 
daughter of John and Susannah Hall, baptized in Febru- 
ary, 1607. 

On April 23d, 1616, on the anniversary of his birthday, 
and within one month of signing the will, in which he 
describes himself to be in perfect health and memory, he 
departed this life, and all that was mortal of him was laid 
in that tomb in the church which thenceforward became 
a shrine. 

The church at Stratford-upon-Avon is itself a fine and 
imposing structure, its transept, naves, aisles and chan- 
cel containing some very beautiful work. The bold arehi- 
tecture gives a fine appearance to the exterior building, 
with its tower and steeple, as seen from the river. There 
are many imteresting monuments in the church, among 
the most conspicuous being a recumbent statue of John 
Combe, the friend of Shakespeare, and a chapel contain- 
ing the monuments of the Clopton family. 

Against the north wall of the chureh is the monu- 
mental bust of Shakespeare, the work of Gerard Jolinson, 
“the Hollander,” and Shakespeare’s contemporary, who 
also carved the monument of John Combe. 

The bust, which is life-size, was formed out of a block 
of soft stone, and was originally, or, at all events, very 
early, painted in natural color, the hair and beard au- 
burn or warm chestnut, the eyes hazel. The doublet or 
coat was scarlet, and covered with a loose, seamless black 
gown. The upper half of the cushion was green, the 
under part crimson, and the tassels gilt. So it remained 
for about one hundred and twenty years, when, in 1748, 
Mr. John Ward, grandfather to Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
Kemble, devoted the entire profits of a performance of 
“Othello” to restore it in accordance with its original 
appearance. But, in 1793, Malone, the famous Shake- 
spearean commentator, took it into his head to have 
the whole bust painted white, and pretty thickly too, so 
that much of the original character and expression was 
obliterated. 

In 1835 the Committee of the Shakespearean Club ap- 
pealed for public subscriptions for the restoration of the 
church, its roof, and windows, the whole of which were 
much dilapidated and disfigured, and for the careful re- 
storation and preservation of the memorial and tomb of 
Shakespeare, and the inscriptions and memorials of his 
family. The famous bust, however, is still, and is likely 
to remain, the most familiar and authentic memorial of 
the great poet, except his own glorious and immortal 
works, and this is the conclusion to which eyery visitor 


But he It to Stratford-upon-Avon is likely to come. 
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The well- 
known flat slab of freestone, bearing the doggerel lines, 


“Good frende for Jesus sake forbeare 
To digge the dust encloased heare; 
Bleste be ye man yt spares thes stones, 
And curst be he yt moves my bones,” 


is below the monument at a few paces from the wall. 
There is almost unquestionable authority for the belicf 
that this stone was there not long after the burial of 
Shakespeare, but there is no evidence whatever that he 
wrote the verse, the quality of which is absolutely hostile 
to such a supposition. De Quincey came to the conclu- 
sion that they were the work of the sexton or parish 
clerk. Anne, Shakespeare's wife, who died on August 
6th, 1623, was buried on the 8th, and her gravestone is 
next this stone, but nearer to the north wall, upon which 
Shakespeare's monument is placed. Nearer the south 
wall isa flat stone, bearing the inscription, ‘‘To Susan- 
nah, wife of John Hall, gent.; ye daughter of William 
Shakespeare, gent.,” and some verses which are evidently 
a sincere and hearty tribute to her piety, charity and 
goodness. 

The Centenary Celebration of 1864 was largely sup)- 
ported, and was enthusiastically prepared for. In spite 
of misunderstandings and jealousies, the main features 
of the festival were carried out with something like 
energy and spirit. 

It had been determined to endeavor to raise by public 
donations a sufficient sum to found two or more scholar- 
ships at the Stratford Grammar School, and to provide a 
statue or other lasting memorial, but some years elapsed 
before the intention was accomplished. Chiefly through 
the exertions of Mr. J. O. Halliwell Phillipps, however, 
the former intentions were fulfilled by the purchase of 
the site of New Place, and the restoration of the grounds 
and gardens. 

In 1872 the old theatre, which had occupied part of 
the ground, was taken down, and in 1887 the expecta- 
tions of the promoters of the Tercentenary Celebration 
were realized by the erection of the new memorial build- 
ing, which combines theatre, library and museum, and 
cost £30,000. 


A CIVILIZED society exists on an artificial level, says o 
well-known professor. The domestic animals which we 
use are not the ones which Nature gave us. They have 
been brought by the labor and ingenuity of man so far 
away from their original type that we do not always know 
what the latter was. The grains, fruits and vegetables 
which we eat are not any which Nature gave us. We 
have transformed them out of all semblance to their 
original types. The clothes which we wear were never 
given to us by Nature. Between anything given by 
Nature and the shoes, hats, coats and dresses which we 
wear, lies a history of thousands of years of labor, experi- 
ment, ingenuity and caprice. Our houses were not given 
to us by Nature. A modern house has a history thou- 
sands of years long when we call to mind the steps of in- 
vention and experiment, and the thousand converging 
lines of discovery and invention of details, which ‘have 
gone to make it. The whole environment of a civilized 
man is artificial. 


SHALLow men believe in their luck, believe in cireum- 
stances. It was somebody's name, or he happened to be 
there at the time, or it was so then, and another day it 
would have been otherwise. Strong men believe in cause 
and effect. 
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VIEW IN THE CHANCEL, HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, WITH THE MEMORIAL BUST AND TABLET AND THE STAINED-GLASS WINDOW, 
THE GIFT OF AMERICAN VISITORS.—SEE PAGE 419, 


ONE HALLOWEEN. 


“* CATCHING SIGHT OF ME, SHE ABANDONED HER PURPOSE, WHATEVER IT MAY HAVE BEEN, AND BECKONED ME WITH THE 
HAND THAT HELD THE APPLE.” 


ONE HALLOWEEN. 


By Lian A. PauL, 


*“*GrorcE! I say, George! Been asleep, old fellow ? 
You needn’t deny it! Caught in the act! You'd better 
have been making up your own ‘true’ story, for it’s your 
turn. Fire away! When you finish, just wake Jack, 
will you ?” 

‘«Nonsense, man !’’I returned. ‘‘I heard every word. 
Let’s see. It was about—about——” 

‘*About my trip to Calgary last year, and——” 

‘‘Exactly,” I returned, hastily ; too hastily, I’ve since 
thought. ‘‘ And the Mayor of Winnipeg, you know—eh ? 
Fa! ha!” 

**Not at all, old boy! Iwas telling about the doc’s 
parrot, right here in New York. However, I'll Jet you 
off this time. You always were a lazy beggar. Give us 
yours, and make it small and sugar-coated.” 

*« Ah, yes,” I murmured, fixing my eyes intently upon 
the glowing coals, in the vain endeavor to appear a trifle 
abstracted, but, in reality, not daring to meet the eyes 
of the little woman over in the corner (the head of our 
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house, I may here remark). ‘‘I am going to tell you the 
true story of my courtship and marriage, which I flat- 
ter myself, with very little embellishment, will sound a 
little out of the ordi——” 

‘“‘Now, George, you will do nothing of the kind,” 
exclaimed Jessie. ‘‘ How can they care to hear about 
that ? Tell them——” 

‘My dear,” I returned, gently, but firmly, ‘it is no- 
thing to be ashamed of. Jam not ashamed of it. If you 
wish, Billy will get you a hand-screen. 

“Tt was just three years ago,” I proceeded—as my 
smaller half resumed her tatting, with a resignel] expres- 
sion about the mouth, but with a gleam in her eyes 
which meant mischief —‘ when, as you all know, I was 
doing the Rockies with Sam Germain, that the incident 
which I am going to relate occurred. 

‘““We were on the return journey, when we fell in 
with some friends of Sam’s, who persuaded him to go 
back with them, leaving me to meander on alone. 
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‘Dull ? Dull was no name for it, I assure you, until 
this day, the last day of October, upon which my story 
hinges. I was traveling by coach from to : 
and my only companions were a small party of theatrical 
people who were making a slight dééour from the beaten 
route, for reasons best known to themselves. 

“They were exceedingly gay, but, on the whole, well 
informed and companionable, and, before we had left 
many miles behind us, I found myself on tolerably 
friendly terms with all of them. Barney Blake, of old 
McVickar's, can tell a first-class story, as perhaps some 
of you know, and as dusk settled down over us we grew 
very jolly ; indeed, our hilarity increased to such an 
extent that we ceased to notice anything outside the 
coach, even the fact that our rate of speed was also in- 
creasing amazingly. Not until we had brought up short, 
at the foot of a down grade, did we realize it ; and when 
the driver bellowed out, hoarsely, ‘Inside, there !’ we 
were struck with consternation. Some one suggested, 
‘Something must have bu’st,’ whereupon two or three 
heads were poked out in quick succession, whose re- 
spective owners joined in a brisk chorus of ‘ What’s 
up, driver ?’ 

*<¢T’m thinkin’ we'll have to turn off,’ he roared, in a 
pause of the wind. ‘There’s a big storm a-comin’, and 
I’m thinkin’ I had better not keep you on the road an- 
other six hours.’ 

‘‘He waited patiently for an answer, while we gazed 
somewhat dubiously at each other. What was the alter- 
native ? we wondered. No sign of a habitation of any 
description could be discerned through the gathering 
gloom, and the moaning and tossing in the tree-tops far 
above us sounded eerie in the extreme. 

‘**What can you do with us?’ I shouted, taking ad- 
vantage of the wind to convey my message. ‘If you 
know of any place where we can put up, say so; if not, 
drive on.” 

“T was a trifle cross with him for frightening the 
women. He shouted something indistinctly into the 
darkness, of which the only word I caught was ‘ don- 
key.’ Of course, I knew he was addressing one of his 
steeds, and drew in my head at once. We did Grive on, 
and ere long found ourselves jolting rapidly over the 
roughest road between Frisco and New York. Our driver 
was determined to pile up the agony, and finally turned 
so sharply in at a gateway as to throw several of the party 
upon their knees, which was the more uncomfortable as 
the position was entirely novel to most of them. We had 
arrived at a pile of old buildings, half inn, helf ranch 
(which I have since suspected was run in collusion with 
the stage-driver’, where we were ushered through a court- 
yard into a wonderfully comfortable-looking living-room. 
Here we were treated with true Western hospitality, and, 
after a substantial, nondescript meal, gathered round a 
glorious fire, too tired to do much save bask in its 
grateful warmth. Not so our genial host, however. He 
seemed to think we had come there for entertainment, 
and exerted himself in that direction. 

‘*Our bedrooms had been assigned to us upon our ar- 
rival, and he assured me, in strict confidence, that mine 
was by all odds the best in the house. I took the state- 
ment at its face value, for it certainly was the coziest room 
Thad seen. After that I don’t know whether he went to 


the rest of the party individually with the same little | 


story. Being a ‘lazy beggar,’ I may have dozed off just 
then; at any rate, the next I recollect I was listening, 
sleepily at first, afterward with much interest, to the 
tail end of a discourse, somewhat after this wise : 
‘**Oh, true enough, so it is, and the fact of its bein’ 


Halloween reminds me of a little yarn the folks tell of this 
very house we’re in, which, by-the-way, if it wouldn't 
give the ladies a fright, I'll just repeat for you.’ 

“And, without waiting for reassurance on this point, 
he hurried on. 

‘««Tt seems it was an aunt of mine. I should say it 
must be wellnigh thirty years ago, she gave a party on 
a Halloween. All the people came out from ———; 
and they say to this day there hasn’t been such doin’s 
in the valley since. “Long near twelve o'clock some- 
where, as the folks tell it, this aunt of mine and a 
couple of others, about the size of her in mischief, got 
together a- talkin’ of Halloween, and of what they be- 
lieved and didn’t believe; and finally they just dared 
her to go up to the great, big spare bedroom all alone, 
and go through some of the forms she didn’t believe in. 
Well, she consented, and, just about midnight, tuk a 
small candle, and an apple, and what not, and made her 
way to that part of the old place that was mostly shut 
off in those days. 

***She was to wait till the first stroke of the clock, 
then go close to the looking-glass with the candle, taking 
a bite of the apple at the same time—and, I disremember 
now just which shoulder—but the face of her future hus- 
band was to look at her over one shoulder in the look- 
ing-glass, 

‘** Well, she went through all the nonsense, and got 
herself all kind o’ worked up like ; and when she come to 
put the candle to the glass, they say she was a-trembling 
like a race-hoss ; and when she come to look into the 
glass up close, and see in it as plain as daylight the face 
of a man lookin’ steadily at her from the darkness over 
back of her—well, they say she never uttered a sound, 
just swayed a bit, and when he caught her she was dead. 
Heart disease, I s’pose. It was all for a joke, you see; 
but the strange part of it is, they do say, though I don't 
believe it myself ’—nevertheless, he lowered his voice to 
a pitch of hoarseness in his earnestness —‘they do say 
she comes back to that room like clockwork come Hal- 


| loween each time, and any one that ’ll go in there at 
| midnight ‘ll get his future wife shown up.’ 


‘‘We were all more or less impressed by the tale and 
the landlord's rendering of it. The sense of comfort and 
prosperity, which lad been noticeable about the place 
from the first, seemed suddenly to have melted into thin 
air, and we turned somewhat chilly at the thought of the 
galleries to be traversed above. The short man, however, 
who did the facetious business of the troup, proved him- 
self equal to the occasion. He was absolutely undamp- 
able, as was evidenced by the dryness of the joke with 
which he came to the rescue. We were all quite ready 
to be diverted ; but in the midst of the burst of hilarity 
which followed, by way of reaction after our host’s tragic 
recital, we were startled by the sound of a woman's 
shriek borne to us, loud and distinct, above the soughing 
of the wind. We looked at one another aghast, and one 
or two of us, rushing to the windows, attempted to pierce 
the darkness without. This was impossible, however ; 
it hung like a pall over the house, and with ill-concealed 
uneasiness we awaited further developments. Even the 
facetious young man began to wear an almost funereal 
expression, ere the entrance of our host, with a placidly 
beaming countenance, put to flight conjecture and ac- 
quainted us with the solid, prosaic facts of the case. A 
vehicle of some description had crashed against the gate 


| in attempting the sharp turn which our driver had pre- 


viously achieved with such doubtful success. 
‘‘Tts occupants had missed the stage from , and, 
as it only passed through once every three days, had 
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attempted to overtake it, thus meeting with the accident. 
Their ramshackle conveyance had gone to pieces without 
so much as leaving a dent in the big gate to tell the tale ; 
and though the old man was uninjured, the young lady 
had broken her wrist, and was completely laid up. At 
the mention of a young lady our interest brightened up 
considerably, and it looked for a moment as if we were 
going to have a dramatic scene on the strength of it. Of 
course, our host took advantage of the fact. He put on 
a most dolorous expression, and ‘didn’t know what he 
should do. Hadn’t a comfortable room in the house to 
put the poor little thing in, and she waitin’ to retire 
immediately, too.’ 

“Now, what could I do? Of course, I offered the use 
of mine at once, and told him to put me anywhere. He 
accepted my offer very cheerfully, and conveying it forth- 
with to one of his underlings, appeared to dismiss the 
subject from his mind. Presently, however, he stepped 
tp to my elbow, and, assuming a finely indifferent, off- 
hand manner, said : 

““*T s’pose you don’t believe my little yarn about the 
ghost, eh ? 

“«*Tt makes a very good little story to tell,’ I retarned, 
not wishing to hurt the old fellow’s feelings ; ‘ but I 
don't take much stock in ghosts myself.’ 

‘“‘He seemed amused at my reply ; but our conversa- 
tion was interrupted by a general movement to retire. 

“Calling a\boy to show me to my new quarters, he 
wished me ‘ Good-night and pleasant dreams,’ and then 
left. me. 

“By the light of a single oil-lamp the room to which 
I was conducted looked uninviting, to say the least. Not 
a vestige of ornament about it. Nothing but an old- 
fashioned, faded carpet, a bed which had long since been 
divested of its hangings, and a few absolutely essential 
articles of furniture, while the walls were cracked and 
discolored. 

“However, as I was pretty well used up, after a day 
of more than ordinary excitement, I paid little attention 
to these details ; but as it was much earlier than my 
usual hour for retiring, threw myself on the bed just as 
I was, thinking to doze awhile before looking over an 
Eastern paper I had carried in my pocket a day or two. 
And now Iam coming to the point at once. Whether 
you believe or do not believe what follows, you will, I 
know, at least give me credit for telling what I believe to 
be the truth. 

‘Upon lying down my mind began to dwell upon the 
events of the past few hours—our jolly stage-drive, our 
arrival at the inn, and, later, the accident to the young 
lady ; but most particularly the landlord’s tale. How 
strangely ignorant people must be, in this benighted 
valley, to put any faith in such nonsense! At length I 
began to think it was time to read my paper and get me 
to bed. Accordingly 'I put one foot on the floor, and 
was about to follow it with the other, when I was startled 
by the sound of a clock close at hand, slowly and mourn- 
fully telling the hour. 

**T commenced to count—one, two, three, four. Before 
I had reached the fifth count something occurred which 
prevented my continuing. The door of my room (there 
was no lock) noiselessly swung back, and the figure of a 
woman appearing in the opening, with a lighted candle, 
considerably astonished me. The night was very dark, 
not a ray of light shining through the windows ; but the 
candle rendered her distinctly visible. 

_ Stepping inside, she closed the door as noiselessly 
as it had opened ; and as she walked hesitatingly toward 
the dressing-table, my overstrained}senses took in every 


detail of her appearance—the old-fashioned, gaudy calico 
dress and bead necklace, the right hand held up in front 
with the dip, and in the left a large upple, as true as you 
live. 

“Not till that moment did the situation dawn upon 
me—I was face to face with the reality of the old man’s 
superstition. 

“This must be the haunted chamber! My mouth 
began to feel very dry, and my brow unpleasantly moist. 
I think I must have tried to shout, but I succeeded only 
in making her look in my direction. Catching sight of 
me, she abandoned her purpose, whatever it may have 
been, and, fixing her great, cavernous eyes upon mine, 
beckoned me with the hand that held the apple. 

‘Now, I give you my word for it, I did my best to re- 
sist her influence. In vain I attempted to speak or turn 
from her. Some unknown force compelled me to arise 
and follow the slim figure, which, ever as I followed, 
seemed to recede slowly, slowly, till she stood in the 
corridor without, and I in the doorway, still unable to 
ery out or remove my eyes from the dread orbs which 
lured me on. 

“Down the corridor she slowly moved, always facing 
me, and always keeping me at the same distance. Finally 
she turned a doorknob at the end, and, again beckoning 
me, vanished within the room, leaving me to follow the 
light, which straggled dimly through the opening. As I 
turned in after her she was standing not far from the 
bed (in which ‘some one—I could not, in the dim light, 
see who—was sleeping), and again motioning to me, she 
pointed with the hand that held the candle in the direc- 
tion of the sleeper. 

‘‘T took a step toward her, when a low cry broke the 
stillness, followed by another, louder. At the first 
sound, the woman and the candle vanished utterly ; at the 
second, I awoke to find myself standing in the middle of 
the room I had first engaged, while in the dim light of 
a nightlamp, burning on the dressing-table, a pair of ter- 
ribly frightened eyes gleamed out at me from the direc- 
tion of the bed. 

“T was not more than a few seconds grasping the 
situation — which the occupant of the room had taken 
in almost at once—and, as it was one which admitted of 
very little explanation, I turned my horror-stricken face 
homeward, and quit the room without much regard to 
the order of my going. 

“It is needless to say I did not sleep any more that 
night. I sought the living-room about half-past four, 
and feverishly awaited the descent of the others. In con- 
siderable anguish of spirit, I watched two hours and a 
half drag themselves away, but was finally rewarded by 
seeing my man (the late arrival of last night) coming 
down first of all and alone. I fancied I could detect a 
stern, almost baleful, expression about his blue eyes, and 
for a moment felt a certain unpleasantness in the region 
of the spine, though the morning was anything but cold. 
However, I sought him out, told him my story humbly— 
the truth, and the whole truth—and, finding him dis- 
posed rather to levity than censoriousness, besought him 
to explain the matter to his daughter, and make me ever- 
lastingly grateful. 

‘Well, there’s little more to tell. The old doctor and 
I became very good friends. When the merry party of 
the day before came trooping out, ready for departure, 
they found me a changed man, and professed much dis- 
appointment because I had decided to wait over a day or 
two. I waited three days before the young lady found 
herself well enough to come down, though her father had 
pronounced her so the first day. As I said, the stage 
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passed through every three days, but I missed it again ‘‘Well, I talked to her, and read to her, and walked 
on her account, striking up a friendship with the pater in | with her, and took the same stage with her, and finally, 
the meantime, which stood me in good stead later on. | after six weeks, during which her shadow was mostly 


THE LITTLE COQUETTE.— FROM THE STATUE BY FRANCESCO BARZAGHI.. 


** At first she seemed disposed to avoid me, but I am | always double, she said ‘Yes,’ and — now, you needa? 
not ashamed to acknowledge that I fairly dogged her | look so awfully unconcerned, young lady—she isn’t ® 
steps. Iwas bound to right myself in the opinion of | thousand miles away at this moment. 
that young lady if I hanged for it. ‘*Hey, Jack, it’s your turn.” 
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HECTOR BERLIOZ AND HIS MUSIC. 


By Louis C, ELson, 


DecemBer 11th, 1803, in the little town of La Céte St. 
André, in France, was born a musician whose status in 
the ranks of composers has not even yet been definitely 
fixed. Hector Berlioz, whether judged as man or as 
musician, remains a puzzle ; 

“Great wit to madness nearly is allied,” 


and it is difficult to say whether this composer had 
always the eccentricity of genius or that of mania. 
Strong passions and ardent impulses were in Berlioz 
even as a child, traits which but became more accent- 
uated as he advanced in years. He was the son of a 
physician, whose in- 
tention it was to 
bring him up in the 
science of medicine. 
The earliest years of 
the boy did not be- 
tray any decided 
leaning toward art, 
and he himself as- 
sures us that his first 
musical experience 
was on the occasion 
of his first commu- 
nion, at the Convent 
of the Ursulines, 
when the glory of the 
Eucharistic hymn 
worked upon his 
feelings in a manner 
that interwove music 
and religion closely 
together during his 
youthful years. Per- 
haps part of the 
ecstatical and vehe- 
ment nature which 
was the characteristic 
of Berlioz arose from 
the fact that his 
father was addicted 
to the use of opium, 
and maz have thus 
lefé a sorrowful 
legacy to his child. 
A reasonably good 
classical education 
was given to the lad 
at his home, his love 
of poetry being strongly awakened by the study of Vir- 
gil, as well as of the French authors. 

His impressibility was also attested by his falling in 
love at twelve years of age, an affair which he treats 
quite au sérieux in his autobiography, and which seems 
to have revived again during the later years of his life. 

There were but the slightest musical studies pursued 
during his childhood. Flute, guitar and flageolet were 
picked up in a very amateurish fashion, and that was 
all. Like Wagner, Berlioz may be said to have played 
no instrument whatever. But at about twelve years of 
age, the longing to compose seized upon him, and the 
slight treatise of Catel, and the much weaker work of 
Rameau, on the science of harmony, studied by himself, 
finally enabled the lad to stagger through the production 


of a few concerted pieces. These primitive works were 
almost all in a minor key, and showed the morbid vein 
of a nature which was in music very much like that of 
Edgar Allan Poe in literature. The father looked with 
intense distrust upon the musical efforts of his son, but 
condescended to use them far enough to offer the boy a 
present of a fine flute if he would diligently study ana- 
tomy. The offer was accepted, and soon after we find 
Berlioz in Paris with his cousin, both earnestly working 
at dissection. During this season attendance at the 
great operatic performances of the metropolis rapidly 
loosened the foundations of medical science which the 
father had planned 
for the lad; and, 
finally, as Wagner 
was changed into a 
musician by hearing 
a Beethoven sym- 
phony, a performance 
of a Gluck opera led 
Berlioz to abjure 
medicine and devote 
himself to music. 
We soon find him 
studying harmony 
with the good, but 
very conservative, 
Lesueur; and, like 
Wagner, at once try- 
ing to create music 
in the largest possible 
forms. The young 
composer was cer- 
tainly severe enough 
with himself, for most 
of the early works of 
his muse were soon 
afterward ruthlessly 
committed to the 
flames by him. An 
oratorio, an opera 
and a mass (the lat- 
ter having been twice 
performed ia a larga 
church at Paris) were 
among the composi- 
tions thus voluntarily 
destroyed. After a 
period of study with 
Lesueur, Berlioz was 
admitted as a pupil of the Paris Conservatory. Already, 
at the beginning of this part of his career, he managed to 
embroil himself with the authorities of that institution, 
and particularly with Cherubini, its respected head. 
That Cherubini was illiberal toward any who displayed 
radical tendencies in music may not be doubted ; but 
that Berlioz was sarcastic, sneering and generally dis- 
respectful, is, unfortunately, also true. Coming into the 
library of the Conservatory, one day (before he had be- 
come a regular pupil), by a door forbidden to male stu- 
dents, he so exasperated the irascible director by the 
insolence of his replies to his strictures, and by refusing 
to give his name, that a veritable chase about the room 
ensued, in which the agile lad managed finally to make 
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his escape. A failure to pass an examination at ths 
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Conservatory led Berlioz’s father to command him to 
leave Paris, threatening to stop his allowance in case 
he did not immediately comply. 

There is a strong analogy between the life of Berlioz 
and that of Schumann in the episodes which followed. 
In the latter case, when the mother opposed her son’s 
musical career, Wieck, the teacher, became guarantee 
for the future of the composer ; in this case, Lesueur as- 
sured the parents that there was no doubt of the young 
musician’s ultimate success. Schumann’s mother gave 
way to the inevitable ; but the mother of Berlioz drove 
him from home (on his persisting in his determination 
to become a musician), with a curse upon him as an un- 
dutiful and ungrateful child. The father, however, with 
certain restrictions, gave his son his consent to a fair 
trial of his abilities in musical study in Paris. Unfor- 
tunately, the performances of the mass above mentioned, 
with which Berlioz made his début as a composer in 
Paris, had entailed some debts upon him, and the father, 
being unexpectedly dunned for these, peremptorily re- 
scinded his consent to a musical education, and at once 
stopped the slender allowance which was the youth’s 
chief means of existence. Nothing daunted, Berlioz ob- 
tained a few pupils, and went on with his Conservatory 
studies, being now in the counterpoint classes of the 
eminent teacher Reicha. 

Poverty such as Wagner endured in Paris was now the 
lot of our young composer. Like Wagner, he was com- 
bative by nature, but without the dogged determination 
of the former ; like Wagner, too, in stress of want, he ap- 
plied for a position as chorus-singer at a small theatre, 
but, more fortunate than the German, he got it, and this 
at least served to keep the wolf from the door. The 
father, aftor a short time, became alarmed for his tal- 
ented son, and, finding him absolutely firm in his de- 
termination to study music at all hazards, restored his 
allowance, and opposed his career no longer. The en- 
thusiasm with which Berlioz now attended the operatic 
performances in Paris was something phenomenal. Not 
content with admiring Gluck himself, he set about prose- 
lytizing among his acquaintance, insisting that every- 
body should share in his reverence for the great master. 
And now occurred an event which was to have the great- 
est influence upon the emotional young composer. A 
troupe of English actors came to Paris, to give a series 
of Shakespearean performances, and at their head was a 
beautiful young Irish actress—Harriet Smithson. Ber- 
lioz first saw her in the part of Ophelia in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
and was at once seized with a frenzy of passion. He says, 
in his memoirs: ‘Sleep was impossible ; I lost my 
spirits ; interest in my studies was entirely gone, and I 
could only wander aimlessly about Paris. Throughout 
that long period of suffering I can recall sleeping but 
four times, and then it was the heavy, death-like sleep of 
complete physical exhaustion.” 

Once he thus fell asleep in the snow in one of the sub- 
urbs of Paris, and another time he slept five hours at a 
table in a Parisian café, the terrified waiters believing 
him dead. 

It was, however, the play of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet ” that 
riveted his chains, and the remembrance of Miss Smithson 
in the balcony scene in that work was strong enough years 
afterward, when she had become his wife, to lead to the 
most beautiful and spontaneous of all the instrumental 
movements he had ever composed — the scene between 
Romeo and Juliet, in his symphony of that name. It has 
been stated by English writers that, on first seeing Miss 
Smithson in ‘Romeo and Juliet,” Berlioz exclaimed : ‘‘I 
will marry that woman, and I will write my grandest 


symphony on this play.” Although both statements be- 
came true, the composer denied ever having made the 
remark. 

But the young man awoke from his despair with a 
determination to do something which should dispel the 
distance between them. He would show her that he, 
too, was an artist, and would do something to compel 
her admiration. He gave a concert of his own composi- 
tions, of which she never heard, and then waited on in 
hopeless agony. Competitions for the prizes of the Con- 
servatory were at first ineffectual, as far as our young 
artist was concerned, for his iconoclastic ways had pre- 
judiced the authorities against him most thoroughly ; 
but in 1828 he took the second prize, and in 1830 at 
last gained the first prize—the Grand Prix de Rome— 
which carried with it a Government pension (a thousand 
crowns), a journey to Italy, and free admission to the 
Opera. It placed the composer before the world more 
prominently than before; but as he had already written 
such works as the overture to ‘‘ Les Francs Juges,” and 
the ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique,” he could scarcely feel that 
‘«Sardanapalus,” which was the rewarded work, was a 
great advance. 

He had again made an effort to attract Miss Smithson's 
attention, by getting one of his overtures performed at 
her theatre when she was playing Juliet; but his actions 
at rehearsal only succeeded in frightening the actress, 
who did not like the wild appearance of the composer, 
who had come to direct his work. It was some time 
after this that he really won his bride by music. The 
“Symphonie Fantastique,” which pictures a wild frenzy 
of affection, culminating in murder and the execution 
and damnation of the criminal, was written under the 
influence of his passion for the young actress. "When 
he returned from the Italian journey consequent upon 
his winning the Prix de Rome, Miss Smithson’s circum- 
stances had greatly changed. She had become manager 
of the company ; the fickle Parisian public had changed 
its idols. Shakespeare and lis representatives were neg- 
lected, and Miss Smithson’s entire fortune was swallowed 
up in the venture. It was now that a grand performance 
of the symphony, together with its afterpiece, ‘‘ Lelio; 
Or, The Return to Life,” was given. A box-order was 
sent to the actress, through a friend, and she, without 
remembering the young man who had twice before made 
music on her account, accepted it. She had at first no 
suspicion that she was the heroine of the music; but 
while the symphony agitated her, the poem of the suc- 
ceeding monodrama —‘‘ Lelio ”— left no room for doubt. 
The lines beginning, ‘‘ Could I but find her again, my 
Juliet, my Ophelia, whom my heart is ever seeking !’”” were 
a public declaration of love, which, however, none but 
she could understand, and she understood it all too well. 
An introduction to the actress was soon accomplished, 
and the admirer, who for years was compelled to speak 
in tones, was at last at liberty to speak in words. Soon 
after this the actress had the misfortune to fall and break 
her leg. Her public career was closed ; and in the Sum- 
mer of 1833, Berlioz consummated by marriage the at- 
tachment which had seemed so hopeless a few years 
before. Both families opposed the marriage, and both 
of the contracting parties had only debts with which to 
begin the world. 

We wish that we could add, as is done in so manya 
fairy story, ‘‘And they lived happy ever afterward ;” but 
the truth compels us to say that they did not. Madame 
Berlioz suffered prolonged fits of ill health, which ruined 
her temper as well as her physique. She was at times un- 
governably jealous (perhaps not entirely without cause), 
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and she lacked all that tact and self-sacrifice which is 
necessary to hold even the most loving couple together 
for any great length of time. The ill-mated pair eventu- 
ally separated, but Berlioz (who was always generous 
in money matters), with the utmost fidelity, paid her a 
regular stipend sufficient to supply her wants until her 
death. 

Berlioz had a natural talent for making enemies. 
Cherubini, Fetis, Habeneck, one by one he managed 
to offend them all, and when he began his career as a 
critic he became a veritable bull in a china-shop. En- 
dowed with a sparkling wit, his crabbed and disap- 
pointed nature gave to this the form of sarcasm, and 
almost every bon mot he made had a malicious and 
painful sting in it. He soon attacked right and left, 
and was royally attacked in return. Once, however, he 
played upon his brother-critics a practical joke, which 
is probably unequaled in the annals of music. His 
works had been censured as sensational, inflated, bom- 
bastic, and what not, and many went so far as to doubt 
whether he could write half a dozen bars in pure and 
classical style. Then there appeared an ancient work, 
which had been forgotten and rediscovered, ‘‘ The Flight 
into Egypt,” by one Pierre Ducré, a composer of the 
seventeenth century (according to the programme of the 
concert where it was first performed), which Berlioz had 
unearthed and presented as a curiosity to Parisian music- 
lovers. ‘The critics praised the work with much unan- 
imity, and suggested that Berlioz might learn a good 
lesson from such pure and unforced music. On this our 
hero stepped forward as the composer of the work, 
proved Ducré a myth, and thanked his censors for at 
least ‘once having given him hearty praise—a proceeding 
which, however, they took care never to duplicate. 

That strange and eccentric being, Paganini, was an 
emphatic admirer of Berlioz and his works, This was 
but natural, for Berlioz was as great a virtuoso upon the 
orchestra as Paganini upon tho violin. That so greata 
miser as the eminent violinist should have opened his 
purse-strings to our composer is, however, not the least 
wonderful event in the life of Berlioz. It happened at 
the period of his greatest need. He had been ill with 
bronchitis, and, to relieve the resulting poverty, had given 
two concerts. The first had barely paid its expenses ; 
and, in order to increase the success of the second, both 
the ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique ” and the ‘‘ Harold Sym- 
phony” were announced for performance. After the 
concert, Paganini, who was already speechless with the 
terrible throat disease of which he ultimately died, 
dragged the composer back upon the stage, and then 
and there, in public, knelt down and kissed his hand. 
Two days later, Berlioz received a note from Paganini, in 
which, after comparing Berlioz to Beethoven, he pre- 
sented him with twenty thousand francs, as a substantial 
token of his homage. 

Paganini was the indirect cause of the ‘‘ Harold Sym- 
phony ” having been composed ; for it was begun as a 
concerto for viola, with the intention of allowing the 
great virtuoso to display a Stradivarius viola, which he 
had purchased, in concert. Berlioz undertook the task 
at Paganini’s urgent request, but with considerable diffi- 
dence ; and the event proved that he was right, for the 
first movement, when completed, was so little to Paga- 
nini’s taste, as a display piece, that the scheme was 
abandoned, and the incomplete work laid aside. Some 
time later, when Berlioz was reading Byron’s ‘‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” he was struck with the happy 
thought that the dreamy melancholy cf the viola was 


who sought happiness all over the world—and found it. 
not. The viola concerto was remodeled into a sym- 
phony—‘‘ Harold in Italy”— and the brooding, mutter- 
ing instrument became its hero. 

It may be gathered from such anecdotes that Berlioz 
was particularly given to that species of instrumental 
music which should tell some definite story, and this is 
the truth. Programme music (as such music is called) 
never had a more ardent champion since Bach began it : 
with a concerto, on the departure of a beloved brother | 
on his travels, and Beethoven admitted the objective 
school into sonata forms in his ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony.” 
The ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet Symphony,” already alluded to, 
was composed after the concert just spoken of, and dedi- 
cated to Paganini as a token of the gratitude of Berlioz. 

Spite of the animadversions of many of the Parisian _ 
critics, Berlioz did not altogether lack friends, and there 
were some who, like Paganini, held him the equal of the 
greutest composers of the world. The Government, too, 
had sporadic fits of generosity, and ordered from him a 
Requiem and, later on, a Te Deum, both of which were 
built on the vastest proportions, for on such occasions 
Berlioz was ever a composer at wholesale. 

The real triumphs, however, were not at first won in 
France ; it was Germany and Russia who first gave to 
the great works of this composer a reception commen- 
surate with their merit. England and Hungary, too, 
gave honors to Berlioz which somewhat perplexed the 
Parisian critics. Had Berlioz been contented to live 
away from Paris, there is little question but that he would 
have died a wealthy man, and his fame would not have 
been so largely posthumous ; but he was a Frenchman 
of Frenchmen, and as the moth turns again and again to 
the candle that has singed it, so he returned gladly to 
Paris, even after the most triumphal foreign tours. 

His wife was bitterly opposed to his traveling at all, 
her jealousy being the probable cause of this opposition ; 
and at first the trips were planned with great secrecy. 
The first trip was to Brussels, which, like Paris, divided 
itself into parties for and against the composer, the latter 
having the preponderance ; but this was only preliminary | 
to the more important German tour. The Germans re- 
ceived Berlioz with enthusiasm. At Leipsic, Mendelssohn 
welcomed him kindly, the two composers having known 
each other in previous years, when Berlioz was in Italy ; 
yet Mendelssohn could hardly appreciate the bizarre and 
impetuous nature, so different from his own, and there 
is not much doubt that his cordiality was not of the 
deepest. The two conductors, however, exchanged batons. 
in token of amity. More sincere and hearty was the ap- 
probation of Schumann, on whom the Requiem made 
the greatest effect. In Brunswick the composer was 
crowned with laurel, and the orchestra blew him a tri- 
umphal fanfare ; in Berlin, royalty vied with the popn- 
lace in praising him. Great as these triumphs were, they 
paled before the reception accorded the composer in 
Russia. The greatest musicians sought for the honor of 
sustaining even the smallest parts in his orchestra, and 
the success of every concert given was phenomenal. The 
pecuniary profit of the first concert was twelve thousand 
franes, and the succeeding ones were scarcely less suc- 
cessful, 

Even in the midst of such intoxicating success, Berlioz’s 
thoughts were upon Paris, and the achievement of a simi- 
lar triumph there, which was beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility. In Hungary, Berlioz also tasted the sweets of 
absolute triumph. He had arranged the national war- 
tune of Hungary, the fierce and wonderful ‘‘ Rakoczy 


just the tone-color suited to portray the sad wanderer | March,” for orchestra, with all the fire and passion which 
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were his own characteristics, and the result was one which 
could not fail to stir the blood ~f the most phlegmatic 
auditor ; but in Buda-Pesth, amid the Magyar public, the 
outcome was more than this—it was absolute frenzy. 
The City of Pesth begged the manuscript of the com- 
poser, and carefully preserved it ; a silver crown was sent 
to him as a recognition of his work, and in Hungary, at 
least, Berlioz has won permanent rank by his develop- 
ment of the national music. 

Spite of all these honors and triumphs, Berlioz did not 
become either rich or universally recognized. He was 
determined to live in Paris, and there he had made too 
many enemies to obtain a sure foothold. Spite of his 
reputation, he was never appointed to any professorship 
in the Conservatory. The highest position he was able 
to attain at that in- 
stitution was the very 
humble one of libra- 
rian. He received at 
a later period, how- 
ever, that decoration 
so dear to the hearts 
of all Frenchmen— 
the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 

The combats which 
attended the boy- 
hood, youth and man- 
hood of Berlioz were 
not absent from his 
later years. Spite of 
the fiery nature of 
the man, it took un- 
til comparatively old 
age for him to burn 
out; for he died at 
Paris, March 9th, 
1869, at the age of 
sixty-six. Even at 
his death he was not 
recognized as a ge- 
nius by many. He 
was not, like Wag- 
ner, broad enough to 
found a school, and 
direct disciples he 
could have none. He 
was not fully under- 
stood even by Wag- 
ner, who said that he 
ciphered with notes. 
Spite of the fact that 
he was @ very unequal composer, it must be acknow- 
ledged, even by his enemies, that he had some moments 
of sublimest inspiration. As a composer, as a lifférateur 
and as a conductor he commands the attention of the 
world, even when he does not invite imitation. “is 
tropical temperament undoubtedly often led him from 
the correct path in art, as in other matters, yet one can 
say even here, as was said of Burns: 


“The light that led astray was light from heaven!” 


In gorgeous effects of orchestral coloring Berlioz was 
excelled by one man only, and that was Wagner. He con- 
stantly strove to widen the realms of art, and at times 
did this with the utmost audacity, as, for example, when 
with four brass bands, a full orchestra, eight pairs of 
kettle-drums, played by ten drummers, he attempted a 
realistic tone-picture of the Day of Judgment. In some 
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of his finales the morbid and fi 2:nzied vein which has 
caused us to compare him to Edgsr Allan Poe is par.icu- 
larly noticeable ; he loved to picture the infernal regions, 
and scenes of maddening fury. Thus, for example, in his 
arrangement of ‘‘ Faust,” the hero is not saved, but lost, 
in order that a terrible picture of Hades may be intro- 
duced, during which a terrible chorus, to the words which 
Swedenborg gives as the language of the imps of hell, is 
sung. ‘‘The Symphonie Fantastique” ends with an 
equally frightful sketch of the welcome given to the soul 
of a murderer in the same warm locality. The ‘‘ Harold 
Symphony” ends with a wild debauch of brigands, in 
which a very realistic sketch of ferocious, drunken revelry 
is given. Such cacophonous movements are not true art. 
The painter must use shadows as well as lights to pro- 
duce a great picture, 
the musician must 
have dissonances as 
well as consonances 
to give a truly emo- 
tional tone-poem ; but 
when the painter 
gives shadows, the 
composer dissonan- 
ces only, the result 
is not an artistic one. 
Schumann went about 
as far in the direction 
of dissonance as it is 
safe to go, and the 
ghastly parodies 
which Berlioz pro- 
duced in his infernal 
pictures may be said 
to be beyond the 
safety -line. Never- 
theless, the good 
more than balances 
the evil in Berlioz’s 
works; his was a 
mind s ‘i generis, and 
its wordings are not 
to be judged by ordi- 
nary rules. His very 
failures serve but to 
make his successes 
more conspicuous. 
Had he but studied 
Sach raore c'osely, 
and come more thor- 
oughly under the 
influence of that 
school, there might possibly have been more of balance 
in his luxuriance of ideas; but this is only one of the 
‘‘ifs’ with which one can plentifully strew musical his- 
tory. Taking him even as he is, the fair-minded musi- 
cian must ever ‘tand amazed at such a Prometheus in 
music, and, reahaing the grandeur of his ideals, more 
deeply pity the giant with the vulture gnawing at his 
vitals, and mourn the sorrowful, embittered and distorted 
side of the life of Hector Berlioz. 


— 


Vice should always disgust ; nor should the graces of 
gayety o1 the dignity of courage be so united as to recon- 
cile it to mind. Whenever it appears it should raise 
hatred by the malignity of its practices, and the mean- 
ness of its stratagems ; for while it is supported by parts 

| of spirit, it will be seldom heartily abhorred. 
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A PATHETIC INCIDENT. 


THE BEDOUINS IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
By A. LocHer. 


Tur Bedouins (derived from the Arabic ‘‘ Bediwi,” 
which means ‘‘dweller in the desert”) of Mesopotamia 
are, of course, as their name almost implies, all nomads, 
or wanderers ; for nobody can live in the desert, without 
outward help, for any considerable time in the same 
place, especially if he raises live-stock which requires 
vegetable food, always scarce in desert regions. They 
are ell of pure Arab blood, except a few stray bands 
which roam about the plains of Tur Abdin, who are 
Kurds, a people of Turkish extraction. 

They are, however, all Moslems or Mohammedans, di- 
vided into tribes and sub-tribes, or branches of tribes, 
living scattered all over the desert plains of Mesopotamia 
in camps of from five to five hundred tents, each camp 
under the leadership of a chief, or, as they are called in 
Arabic, ‘‘sheik ” (the letter ‘‘k ” pronounced gutturally). 
The Bedouins devote their attention exclusively to the 
breeding of camels, horses, asses, cows, sheep, goats and 
poultry, especially camels, horses and sheep, of which 
they raise immense herds. They live almost exclusively 
upon the products of these animals and the chase. In- 
habiting a region excessively parched and arid during 
ten months of the year, they pay not the slightest atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the soil, but wander about all 
over the desert, plains and river-banks, in constant search 
of pasture for their herds; the scanty vegetation, strug- 
gling hard for existence, everywhere, being soon browsed 
off by their numerous animals, compelling them to strike 
their tents, load them on their camels, horses and asses, 
and shift from one pasture to another as often as once or 
twice a month, sometimes still more frequently. They 
are fond of trade, and barter and sell or trade off their 
surplus live-stock, wool, hides, ete., for cash, or anything 
they need, but cannot produce themselves. During the 
greater portion of the year they are compelled to remain 
in the vicinity of the larger rivers, where there is always 
water and more or less pasture to be found. Only dur- 
ing the two or three months immediately following the 
rainy season, from December till March, do they venture 
to leave the river-banks and migrate to regions remote 
from the streams, where, during that period, they find 
scanty, but tolerably good, pasture and water, until the 
sun again parches the plains, scorches the sparse grass, 
and soon dries up the minor water-courses, which state 
of things compels them, of course, to return to their old 
haunts along the rivers, where, during their absence, the 
pasture has greatly improved. Vegetation, even along 
the river- banks, is nowhere prolific, large herds con- 
sume great quantities of vegetable matter, the immediate 
vicinity of a Bedouin camp, even on the banks of the 
rivers, is soon grazed bare, and, nolens volens, the camp 
has to be shifted, thus absolutely rendering the nomad 
life compulsory to the Bedouin, a downright incessant 
struggle for existence, though civilized people, unac- 
quainted with the country inhabited by tho Bedouin, are 
apt to ascribe this restless mode of life to mere caprice 
or predilection on his part. The Bedouin, on the con- 
trary, is averse to locomotion, decidedly phlegmatice, 
calm and intensely fond of rest and quietness, always 
very sober and taciturn, hospitable and polite. 

The Bedouins of Mesopotamia belong to three or four 
principal tribes. Those of the plains on both sides of 
the Upper Euphrates are mere stragglers, or outposts, of 
the formidable Anezee tribe, a wild and rapacious people, 
numbering hundreds of thousands of members, whose 
stronghold is found in the vast Syrian Desert. They are 


famous throughout the Orient for the excellence of their 
horses, whose peculiar shape of the head and facial ex- 
pression is characteristic to them, so that a thorough- 
bred Anezee horse can instantly be pointed out among 
horses of any other breed. The Bedouins of Central 
Mesopotamia belong to the Shfmr tribe, also very numer- 
ous, and possessed of enormous herds of camels ; while 
those of Lower Mesopotamia pertain to two distinct 
tribes, viz., those living north of the Euphrates to the 
tribe of Beni Lim, those south of that river to the tribe 
of Muntefick, both equally prominent in the Orient as 
sheep-breeders. 

None of these Bedouins pay tribute or taxes to the Turk- 
ish Government, if they can in any manner avoid it, nor 
can they be induced or compelled to enter the army. Al- 
ways well informed of the exact whereabouts of the Turk- 
ish tax-collector, generally better acquainted with it than 
that official himself, they get out of his way on his near 
approach with his retinue of guardsmen, scribes and 
servants, all mounted, of course, on camels, horses and 
mules. This is easily done, as nobody travels in Meso- 
potamia by daylight, or, at any rate, not during the heat 
and glare of the sun, except the Turkish mail-rider, who 
journeys day and night, and the hardy Bedonins, accus- 
tomed from infancy to the broiling sun. During the 
night it is an easy thing for two caravans, proceeding in 
opposite directions, to pass each other unnoticed on the 
endless plains, especially if the one, thoroughly familiar 
with the ground, wishes to avoid the other. Thus it 
frequently happens that the Bedouins which the tax- 
collector intends to interview have, by a circuitous 
route, proceeded to and pitched their tents on the very 
spot which the tax-collector has left the night before. 
From this it may readily be seen that the office of tax- 
collector among the wily ‘‘sons of the desert ” is not by 
any means a very pleasant or sinecure position. It re- 
quires a great deal of patience and artful dodging, on the 
part of that official, to overhaul the skulking tax-payers 
of the desert, who are actually as difficult to catch as the 
pig with the greased tail; but, if caught, they com- 
placently submit to the inevitable, and ‘‘hand over” 
their contribution to the Sultan’s pocket-money, No- 
thing remains then for the happy collector but to keep a 
sharp lookout that the money is not stolen from him 
before he returns to Bagdad. 


A PATHETIC INCIDENT. 


An old lady, who used to be much in London society, 
relates a touching incident of the poet Moore. On one 
occasion, when the once brilliant wit and writer was, in 
his old age, losing his memory, the lady was asked to sing 
to a small company of which he wes one. She complied 
with the request and sang, ‘‘ Believe me, if all those en- 
dearing young charms.” The poet listened with evident 
pleasure to his famous and charming piece, and when the 
singer had finished he said, with much earnestness of 
manner : ‘‘ Will you please tell me who wrote that beau- 
tiful song ?” 

‘“Why, Mr. Moore,” she answered, ‘you certainly 
can’t expect me to believe that you have forgotten your 
own work ?” 

The old man regarded her for an instant with a pathetic 
look, the consciousness of his infirmity and broken mind 
evidently forcing itself unon him. Then he buried his 
face in his hands and burst into tears. Tom Moore, the 
brilliant favorite of London society, could only weep at 
what he was when he remembered what he had been. 


THE ROMANCE OF SEED-SOWING. 


OCTOBER. 


By E. NorMAN GUNNISON. 


THERE’s @ golden haze of Autumn 
Resting on the fleld and meadow, 

And the frondage of the woodland 
Lieth half within the shadow; 

And the sombre brown tints gather 
Dark and strangely sad and sober, 

While the sere leaves lie and rustle 
To the footsteps of October. 


Down the glades the voice of Summer 
'  Lingers still in tones of sweetness, 
Through its heat has passed to ripeness, 
And its promise to completeness; 
And where late the voice of Nature 
Echoed to the wild bee’s humming, 
You can hear the squirrel chirping 
And the wary partridge drumming. 


On the trees the nuts are browning, 
And the boughs are overladen 
With the burrs the frost shall open 
For the happy lad and maiden; 
And the forest-aisles shall answer 
To the sweet, glad voice of childhood— 
Happiest music ever echoed 
In the home, or heart, or wildwood. 


Still the earth seems somewhat sadder, 
And the streams that murmur chilly 
Touch their lips against their borders 
And pass on with footsteps stilly. 
Can it be the streams are living, 
And, in saddened hearts, remember 
All the happiness departed 
With the glory of September ? 


There’s a rapture in the evening, 
There’s a beauty in the morning; 
Still the wind sighs sometimes sadly, 
And it bears the voice of warning. 
Autumn days—O days of beauty! 
Days with tinted leaf resplendent 
With the glory of the woodland, 
From the vine-draped branches pendent. 


Evening clouds grow white and fleecy, 
Morning skies a deeper azure, 

As from field and wood is gathered 
All the earth’s abundant treasure; 

And the oak-trees bow their branches, 
And the sturdy pine-trees splinter, 

As the woodman’s ax, resounding, 
Fills the storehouse of the Winter. 


Down the days of past Octobers, 

With a music sweet and golden, 
Comes the happy voice of children, 

With the memories qrvaint and olden; 
We can see them by the walnut, 

As they pass the oaks and larches, 
And their voices call us ever 

Through the grand old forest-arches. 


Is it wonder, in the Autumn, 

That our hearts are somewhat sober; 
That we turn us to our childhood, 

In the bright days of October; 


That we think how sere and faded 

Are the hopes that then we cherished; 
How they fell beside the pathway, 

How they faded, drooped and perished ? 


Autumn days, now gone for ever, 
We have older grown and sadder, 
Since our childish feet grew weary 
Climbing up life’s golden ladder: 
Long we ofttimes for Octobers 
Which have long ago departed, 
Leaving us, each passing season, 
Older grown and sadder-hearted, 


Still the air is filled with beauty, 
Though the nights are cold but mellow, 
And the verdure of the forest 
Has turned brown and red and yellow; 
And the bluebird and the robin 
Sing but faintly, as they hover 
Round the nests of mates departed, 
Which the scant leaves lightly cover. 


Golden days, though touched with sorrow 
For the Autumns unreturning, 
Cling we to thy passing moments 
With a more than human yearning; 
Holding thee as something treasured, 
As our human hearts remember 
That thy steps are all too closely 
Followed by the drear December. 


Still the beauty of tho Autumn 

Is not less for Summer’s frondage, 
And the glory of its moments 

Holds our hearts inthralled in bondage; 
But the joy our Spring-time cherished— 

O the birds, the buds, the blossoms! 
They have perished in their cages, 

They have withered in our bosoms. 


So we sit and watch thy glories 
Burn a-down the forest-arches, 
Turn to brown the hills and meadows, 
Turn to splintered gold the larches; 
Listening vainly for the music 
Where our songbirds used to hover, 
We but hear the partridge drumming, 
And the calling of the plover. 


We but hear a distant murmur 

Sighing through the distant wildwood, 
Faintly comes the far-off musi¢ 

Of our half-forgotten childhood ; 
Music heard from lips now silent, 

From the sainted ones departed— 
Is it wonder that the Autumn 

Finds us sad and older-hearted ? 


As the days pass slowly onward, 

With their moments unreturning, 
And we sit within the shadow 

With a more than human yearning— 
Is it wonder we remember, 

With a saddened heart, and sober, 
That the days of life’s December 

Follow closely to October ? 
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THE ROMANCE OF SEED-SOWING. 


Just as animals play a large and important part in the 
fertilization of flowers, so we find them taking their 
share in the dispersion of seeds and fruits. I cannot 
here give a tithe of the instances in which this is seen. 
A few must suffice. They perform their mission in 


different ways— some voluntarily, some unconsciously. 
While insects chiefly assist in fertilization, birds and 
mammals are the principal agents in the work of dis- 
persion. 

Fleshy fruits are attractive to animals. because they 
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serve as food. In these cases, therefore, the dispersion 
comes about by voluntary action. Three characters come 
into prominence when we consider this class of fruits— 
color, fleshiness or juiciness and hardness. 

Color has long been recognized as operating largely in 
the direction of dispersion of fruits and seeds. The 
esthetic side of a bird’s nature is by no means unde- 
veloped, as we may see in many ways, and we know that 
birds are strongly attracted by the beautiful and varied 
hues of a large number of our wild berries and fruits. 
As we should expect, these colors are not developed 
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fruits develop tints that are easily set off against the 
background of green leaves, such as red, black, yellow 
or white. Red is by far the commonest color, varying 
from pink to scarlet or deep crimson. Between twenty 
and thirty of our native edible fruits have some shade or 
other of red. Among these may be named strawberry, 
raspberry, barberry, rose, rowan-tree, dogwood, honey- 
suckle, holley, arum, asparagus, lily-of-the-valley and 
others. Next in frequency comes black, or hues closely 
approaching it —i.e., dark green or dark purple. For 
instance, blackberry, sloe, alder, bilberry, elder, plum. 
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until the fruit is ripe, or nearly so. It would, of course, 
operate injuriously, were it present at an immature stage ; 
and Nature always takes care that during the time when 
a flower or a fruit needs protection it shall be so clothed 
or inclosed as to be inconspicuous and non-attractive. 
When, on the other hand, fertilization is desired, color 
and odor are laid under contribution in order to induce 
insects to visit the flower ; when dispersion becomes ne- 
cessary, color and sweetness of taste in the fruit come 
into play, to attract the animals of larger growth. 
Again, color, to be of service, must, as a rule, be dis- 
tinguishable at a distance. Accordingly, we find that 


ivy, privet and buckthorn. Of white fruits, mistletoe, 
myrtle and snowberry furnish examples. Actually, yel- 
low fruits are rare, and among them are the sea-buck- 
thorn and yellow tomato; but we often find yellow 
blended with other tints on the same fruits, as in the 
apple and pear, and there are some yellow seeds, as in 
corn-flag, which are seen when the vessels open and ex- 
pose them to view. Yellow, although a showy color, 
would seem to lack the power to attract, and so is for 
the most part absent. 

Not only has color in fruits gradually developed itself 
in response to animal selection, but fleshiness, or juiciness, 
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is traceable to the same cause. The soft, juicy pulp is 
both pleasant to the taste (in most cases) and good for 
food. Acvordingly, color having served to attract, juici- 
ness, and, in many instances, sweetness, steps in to 
satisfy. The birds have found out that the two pretty 
much go together, and they take care to use their know- 
ledge. Color is the sign-board hung out to give notice 
of the delicious fare to be found inside. 

Different parts of the plant share in the provision of 
the dainty, tempting food. In strawberry, where the 
tiny fruitlets are gritty and inedible, the receptacle, or 
tip of the flower-stalk, enlarges by degrees into the red, 
juicy, sweet mass known to us all, and thus the fruits 
are devoured for the sake of the pulp in which they are 
imbedded. In raspberry and blackberry the fruitlets 
are juicy and sweet ; and being thus better fitted to at- 
tract, we find that these plants possess fewer seeds, fewer 
being needed, since each one of the cluster can assert 
itself by means of its rich, pulpy envelope. In rose we 
find fewer still ; the brightly colored hip—a development 
of the receptacle, hollowed out to contain the fruits (not 
seeds, these being inside the fruits) — presenting suffi- 
cient attraction in itself, both from its color and com- 
position. In whitethorn, with only two seeds, each well 
protected by its own bony covering, we find, perhaps, 
the greatest attraction for birds, especially robins, Here 
the calyx -tube forms part of the fruit. In cherry the 
outer part of the single fruit becomes juicy, as also in 
plum, belonging to the same genus. 

Color and juiciness having done their part, we next find 
that hardness operates to prevent birds from damaging 
the seed. Nearly all the seeds of these fleshy fruits are 
protected by some tough or stony covering, such as the 
outside layer of the minute strawberry fruits, or the 
stone of cherry, plum, or hawthorn. In other cases the 
outer layer of the seed itself is sufficiently tough to resist 
attack. 

In cases where the seeds themselves are edible, we 
often find them shut up within an envelope which is 
more or less bitter, as in walnut, beech and the two 
chestnuts. These are refused by birds, and the edible 
part of the seed is stored away to form food for the tiny 
embryo plant. Even where these edible seeds are sought 
for, as by squirrels, dispersion is very often effected, for 
many are dropped in transit, and others are forgotten 
and left to germinate away from the parent tree. 

Birds disperse seeds in two ways: Either they carry 
off the fruit and, devouring the juicy covering, drop 
the hard seed to the earth; or they swallow the fruits 
whole, as in strawberry or raspberry, and the indigesti- 
ble seeds are dropped in the ordinary manner. We can 
easily see how powerful a method of dispersion is af- 
forded by birds. Thrushes going from north to south, 
in berry-time, must carry thousands of seed to deposit 
them in the warmer climate. The Americar currant 
(Phytolacca) was long ago introduced artificially into 
Bordeaux, its berries being used to color wines. It 
flourishes now all over Southern France and Switzer- 
land, and is by no means rare in the Tyrol, carried to 
these districts by birds. 

Animals act as dispersers unconsciously, as I have al- 
ready said. Many fruits possess hooked processes in 
the shape of curved hairs, or spines, or prickles. These 
become entangled in the wool or fur of sheep, cows and 
other animals, and are thus effectually carried away. 
Of these, examples are seen in wild carrot, bur-parsley, 
hedge - parsley, burdock, agrimony, avens, enchanter's- 
nightshade, hound’s-tongue, cleavers or goose - grass 
(familiar to every one who has clambered through a 
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hedge), and in some forget-me-nots. In burdock the 
hooks are on the scales of the involucre surrounding 
the flowers, so that one hook being caught carries away 
several fruits, which, further, each possess a pappus. No 
wonder we find burdock everywhere. Some seeds them- 
selves are similarly hooked—the large stitchwort, for 
example, which decks nearly every hedge in April. 

Some foreign genera, such as the Mexican Martynia, 
‘¢ devil’s-claws,” possess horns three or four inches long, 
and Martynia well merits its name by the way in which 
it attaches itself to horses’ tails and irritates the innocent 
proprietors. Others, like P/umbago rosea, are viscid, and 
stick to animals by this means. In Myzo7endron, a South 
American parasite, whose brilliant flowers and fruits 
brighten the dark Patagonian forests, the fruits are pro- 
vided with three long, feathery, viscid appendages, and, 
either carried by birds, or wafted by breezes, to some 
tree, they fasten themselves to a twig until germination 
ensues, and then grow up into plants, feeding on the 
juices of the tree, where they have taken lodging and 
board without so much as ‘“‘ By your leave.” 


ALCHEMY. 


“‘Mrx together saltpetre, luru vopo vir con utriet, and 
sulphur, and you will make thunder and lightning, if 
you know the method of mixing them.” So says Roger 
Bacon, in words supposed to form a recipe for making 
gunpowder. The instructions cannot be called very pre- 
cise ; but then it was the fashion of the day to conceal 
dangerous knowledge, and remained so for long after. 
Proof of this is afforded in the preface to Baptista Por- 
ta’s ‘‘ Natural Magic,” where the reader is told that the 
author ‘‘has guarded the most remarkable and excellent 
things by some artifice ; those things which are noxious 
have been darkened, but not that the more ingenious 
cannot detect them,”s;and so on. This sort of thing is 
just what makes up a good deal of alchemical lore. 

The origin of the name—alchemy—is just as obscure 
as that of the thing itself. The first part of the word is 
undoubtedly the Arabic article ‘‘al”; but whence the 
other part was derived is a puzzle which philologists do 
not seem to have yet settled among themselves. Wo do 
know, however, that out of what was anciently termed al- 
chemy the modern science of chemistry has been deve- 
loped. The Greeks and Romans, though well acquainted 
with processes for extracting metals from their ores, with 
glassmaking, dyeing, etc., show no traces of any science 
similar to chemistry. The various chemical processes 
used in the arts they left as trade secrets with the arti- 
san, and the consequence was that not a few were lost, 
and have since been rediscovered. The philosophies of 
ancient Greece contained, in spite of this, a large amount 
of genuine chemical speculation. We may see this in the 
philosophy of Thales— px. c. 640-550 — which held that 
water was the basis and original of all things. Earth 
was, according to this philosopher, simply condensed 
water ; and air, water in a state of rarefaction. Anaxi- 
mander, of Miletus, a contemporary of Thales, on the 
other hand, held that air was the primary original ele- 
ment ; for, being condensed, it became water, and being 
further condensed, it became earth. These speculations 
of the Greek thinkers of two and a half thousand years 
ago are by no means the irrationalities that some may 
think, as it is only within the last hundred years that 
anything like a disproof of them has been possible. The 
doctrine of Heraclitus—s.c. 460—that fire is the principle 
of all things, is another striking piece of speculation in 
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chemical physics. And then we have the atomic theo- 
ries of Leucippus and Democritus. A modern chemist, 
Professor Rodwell, says that ‘‘ the definition of an atom 
given by Democritus is almost as precise as that which 
we find in our most modern treatises.”” The strange 
thing is, that the ancient Greeks never seem to have 
dreamt of applying their speculations to the facts which 
were passing under their very eyes. 

The stories told by alchemists of the Middle Ages of 
the origin of their art may be looked upon as purely 
apocryphal, whether they refer to Greek books on the 
science, or to Hermes Trismegistus, the supposed Egypt- 
ian founder of alchemy. The first authentic writer on 
the subject was Geber, whose real nana was Abou- 
Moussah-Dschafar-a-Soli, a Sabszean of Hagran, in Meso- 
potamia. He lived in the ninth century. The great 
object of the Arabs in this respect was the discovery 
of medicines. Geber wrote mostly on pharmaceutical 
chemistry. 

By the odd confusion of words with things, which has 
been the bane of science from the earliest times to the 
present day, the alchemists seem to have thought that, 
because gold was reckoned the most noble and valu- 
able of metals, therefore medicines made of it would be 
of extreme efficacy. The difficulty was to make a solu- 
tion, so that it could be administered. In trying to get 
over this difficulty, the alchemists succeeded in discov- 
ering the chief mineral acids—namely, the sulphuric, 
nitric and hydrochloric acids. 

Besides, gold being one of the most durable of metals 
—to all appearance everlasting —what could be more 
likely than that a medicine prepared from gold should 
be conducive to long life ? Another difficulty here pre- 
sented itself, and that was the scarcity of gold. If uni- 
versal medicines should be prepared from gold, where 
was all the gold necessary to supply the demand to come 
from? The only way out of this difficulty was to make 
it. The question then arose—how ? 

One of the most extraordinary names in the history of 
alchemy is that of Theophrastus Bombast von Hohen- 
heim, better known by the name he gave himself, Para- 
celsus, in the sixteenth century. This personage was a 
strange mixture of quack, scientific man and religious 
mystic. He is credited with bringing about a revolution 
in the study and practice of medicine. Before his time 
the study of medicine consisted in little besides getting 
up the works of old Arabic physicians like Avicenna and 
Rhazez, instead of going to Nature herself. 

Paracelsus was the first to set the contrary example. 
He did good service in putting the medical profession 
on the track of cleanly and effective drugs. In his time, 
and even for long after, the medicinal efficacy of a drug 
seems to have been calculated to be in proportion to its 
filthiness. The nastier the dose, the more efficacious it 
was supposed to be. A favorite medicine of the Middle 
Ages was what was called ‘‘mummy ”; that is, Egyptian 
mummies ground to powder. It has been calculated 
that tons of this medicament, made of the corpses of an- 
cient Egyptians, were swallowed by patients. Porta, in 
his book on natural magic, recommends gargling with 
the blood of a hedgehog as a remedy for hoarseness. 
Mummy and hedgehogs’ blood are cleanly in compari- 
son with some remedies which might be cited. 

In the curious alchemical symbolism which connected 
the metals with the planets, we have the first beginnings 
of a chemical nomenclature. The symbolism seems to 
be as old as astrology itself. Gold was symbolized by 
Sol, or the sun; silver, by Luna, or the moon ; iron, 
by Mars; quicksilver, by Mercury; tin, by Jupiter ; 


copper, by Venus ; and lead, by Saturn. According to 
alchemists there were seven metals, as there were seven 
planets, and seven days in the week; and as Jericho 
was encompassed seven days, and on the seventh day the 
walls fell at the blast of seven trumpets which were car- 
ried round the walls seven times by seven priests. 

Eventually, so far as the philosopher’s stone and the 
elixir of life were concerned, alchemy degenerated into 
hopelessly unintelligible mysticism, and gave way to 
chemistry, such as we know it. It is not at all difficult 
to understand why alchemical speculations should tend 
to mysticism, even if we discount the tendency to secrecy 
which was so rife in the science of the time. One of the 
greatest difficulties science has had to contend with has 
been to find language which should accurately express 
purely scientific facts. The consequence has been that 
popular language, and even popular legend, have been 
resorted to. Where we should speak of effervescence, 
solution, and other chemical reactions, the old alchem- 
ists talked of sylphs, gnomes, spirits and essences—all 
terms drawn from either legend, theology, or metaphy- 
sics, so, of course, swarming with meanings other than 
those intended to be conveyed, and thus capable of be- 
ing perverted, either from ignorance or design. Some 
of the alchemists deliberately invented new words to ex- 
press their meanings. Paracelsus invented the terms 
“Jaudanum ” and ‘‘ tartar.” The word ‘“‘ gas” is a coin- 
age of Van Helmont, a disciple of Paracelsus, and a re- 
markable personage in his day. 

It seems very wonderful that the chief incentive to the 
study of alchemy should have held its ground for such a 
length of time as it did; that the disappointments of a 
thousand years should not have convinced scientific men 
of the hopelessness of the quest for the philosopher's 
stone. Yet, judging from ascientific point, it is not so very 
wonderful after all. Even a great English chemist like Sir 
Humphry Davy refused to pronounce the alchemists in 
the wrong. The great French chemist M. Dumas af- 
firmed the theoretical possibility of making gold, basing 
his belief on the fact of isomerism, or the fact that there 
are substances, both natural and artificial, having the 
same percentage of composition and molecular elements, 
and yet exhibiting totally distinct chemical properties. 

Alchemy was, anyway, a bold prophecy of the science 
of which it was the predecessor. Modern chemistry, the 
well-endowed heir of ancient alchemy, has not ceased 
to search for the philosopher's stone and elixir of life, 
though under other forms and under other names, and 
not at all unsuccessfully. Wealth far more precious 
than gold is produced unerringly by chemical processes 
in our common workshops. All colors, and shades of 
colors ; perfumes and flavors ; oil and wax, and even 
medicinal drugs, start forth into existence, as part of 
everyday work, by the powerful alchemy of our day, and 
from the black, vile-smelling waste-products of our gas- 
works, adding millions yearly to the wealth of the nation. 
Modern chemists are ferreting out and hunting down 
the causes of disease and of premature death, and seem 
very likely to be successful. So, after all, the philoso- 
pher’s stone and the elixir of life are in a fair way of 
being discovered, and the dream of the old alchemists is 
not unlikely to become the waking reality of our present- 
day world. 


Snrericrty, of all things, is the hardest to be copied, 
and ease is only to be acauired with the greatest labor. 


Sometimes it is exceedingly hard to tell where frank- 
ness ends and impudence begins. 
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THE GRAVE BETWEEN THEM. 


By PROFESSOR CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE. 


CHAPTER X. 


“AN EVENING WITHOUT A MORNING.” 


“How mucu I wish I could—would—dared die !” mut- 
tered Vinton Bayul, again and again, as he stumbled 
aimlessly to and fro, though neyer allowing himself to 
get out of sight of the terrible form of the stricken man 
—the fascinating sight which he felt would fill his every 
dreaded dream and daytime fancy, as long as he should 
live ; ‘‘ how I wish I were brave enough to take the best 
way out of this—the only, only way !” 

He listened until he heard the fleet feet of the girl’s 
horse beat less and less strongly upon the silence of the 
empty and desolate night ; listened until the girl and her 
steed were beyond his powers of hearing, though he bent 
his anxious ear to the ground, and groveled there in his 
agony. Then, when only the wandering wind was left to 
speak to his shuddering soul, he groaned aloud. It had 
seemed as though there was companionship in the girl’s 
presence, dangerous though it might have been to him, 
and she did not seem quite gone—quite absent—until no 
sound from her frightened flight for help could longer 
reach him. { 

To have had<her near him—near enough to be seen 
or heard—would have been almost a priceless boon to 
this man, and that in spite of the facts that her father 
had fallen at his hand—uand she had saved his life! 

How long he listened—for God knows what—he neither 
knew nor guessed. How long he wandered, how far he 
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staggered in the tortuous orbit which had the stark and 
silent body of Winfield Cannedar for its strangely attract- 
ive focus, how much he hoped or feared, he never knew. 
Nor doI. The time seemed like an eternity. And still, 
it was a sudden shock to him to hear, as he did at length, 
the far-away murmur which might have been no more- 
than an unusually strong blast of the wind of the gusty 
night — at first— but which grew and deepened and 
strengthened, until he could neither doubt its nature nor 
hope against its truth—the sound of horses, rapidly rid- 
den, and not one, but many. 

‘Death! death! Merciful God! 
hope? Help—save—and of 

He started to run, to put some insignificant fraction of 
a mile between himself and the avengers he felt sure 
were coming, to hide in the darkness, forgetting that— 
whatever might be true of his life and his heart—the 
world would be light to-morrow ; forgetting that in the 
morning there would be nothing behind which to find 
shelter, or beneath which to seek concealment ; forget- 
ting that he would be followed and found—inevitably ; 
forgetting that his case was as desperate as that of any 
man ever had been—or could be. 

He started to run, and then—— 

Had he suddenly gone mad ? Had his senses suddenly 
combined to cheat him? Did the dead man move? Did 
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he turn a little on his side—and look his way? Did his 
victim slowly, and with the infinite effort and pains 
which he suddenly imagined must characterize any of the 
grisly deeds he had heard say the dead had sometimes 
done, stretch out his cold, stiff fingers, and point at him? 
Did—did—and down he went, in a dead faint, this man 
who had nerved himself to kill another man in cold 
blood, his senses frightened into deserting their posts, 
because he feared the dead could live again—did live 
again ! 

When Mr. Vinton Bayul came to his senses, there was 
a feeling of pain in every limb, And no wonder. His 
arms and legs were securely tied—and security had been 
so prominent a desire in the minds of his captors that 
they had given no attention whatever to his comfort. 
But the physical pain was as nothing compared to the 
mental agony which was his when he fairly had his senses 
again. 

“The company about him seemed divided into two parts 
—though not equal ones. One, and by far the larger of 
these parts, was discussing him and his case. The other 
—consisting of only two or three professional - looking 
gentlemen — gave grave attention to the man he had 
shot. 

‘‘He never did it, never,” said a sweet young voice, 
with sturdy emphasis. ‘‘ Why, I saved his life!” 

‘“H’m! h’m!” gloomily ejaculated a very determined- 
looking gentleman, who seemed to have assumed the 
leadership of the little band of citizens who had come 
to the rescue—and the avenging—of Winfield Cannedar. 

‘“‘T tell you there must be some mistake,” persisted the 
girl. 

‘© Ye-e-s, possibly,” granted the man. 

“And that—that——” 

“I say,” excitedly said the photographer, who was one 
of the group, ‘‘I think 1 may be able to throw some light 
upon this matter. This—this——” hesitating at the word 
gentleman, and substituting a word which seemed rather 
more appropriate and non-committal—‘“ this man was in 
my office in the afternoon, and——” 

‘“Ah!” cried the self-appointed leader, with a quick 
and suspicious glance at the photographer ; ‘‘and is he 
a friend of yours ?” 

The photographer had not lived among them long 
enough to make them all quite sure of him ; indeed— 
who had? Or who, to put it in the strongest form, was 
quite sure even of himself ? 

‘‘No, sir. I never saw him before.” 

‘He called on business ?” 

‘* Well—scarcely —that—I——” 

‘‘ What did he talk of ?” demanded that dark and de- 
termined-looking leader. 

He spoke very sharply. 

‘‘Of—of several things.” 

“Out with it! Tell it all! 
nedar ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“H'm! And you kept it to yourself? I think that 
when we hang him, we'll find a place——” 

‘ But he’s an officer, and——” 

“He looks like one, doesn’t he ?” sneered the leader ; 
‘‘and acts like one, too. Did you ever know an officer to 
shoot a man from behind ?” 

‘*Perhaps not, but——” 

“That'll do! You'll only make matters worse by talk- 
ing. I’m disposed to be your friend, if I can, and see 
that you don’t suffer in this matter, not if you’ve been 
honest and innocent. J don’t think you’re a knave, but 
T’'ve known likely fellows to have to hang, once or twice, 
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for nothing worse than being fools. So don’t talk too 
much.” 

He turned toward the prisoner, and looked coldly and 
critically at him by the light of the two or three lanterns 
which the doctors were not using. 

‘“H'm! An officer, is he ? An officer of the law? An 
officer with papers, and all tbat sort of thing? H’m! 
Maybe he is! But, though I’m not, I'll take my chances. 
Here,” turning suddenly toward a youth who rode a 
good horse, and who had kept himself and his animal a 
little in the background, and was now near the wagon 
which had been brought to carry the body of Mr. Canne- 
dar home in, and which, the horses which drew it being 
slower than any of the saddle-horses, had only just ar- 
rived—“‘ here, Joe, you ride over with the wagon, and 
let me have the horse for the prisoner. Loosen his legs ; 
there—that will do; put him on the horse—so ; now tie 
his legs again, and tighten the ropes on his arms a little. 
Hurts, does it ? I can assure you there are places where 
a rope’ll feel tighter than on a man’s arm. Presume 
you'll have a chance to test the matter, experimentally, 
early in the morning, and——I say, you rascal,” he cried, 
impulsively, as Bayul, touching the animal with his 
heels, managed to make the beast turn so that he was 
not compelled to face his tormentor ; ‘‘if you try to get 
away, it'll be the end of you. Do you understand 
that ?” 

“T understand, and——” 

The three doctors got onto their feet simultaneously. 
Each was pale. Each was nervous. Each one had mist 
on his lashes and water on his cheeks. Each seemed 
waiting for the other to say something. And this wait- 
ing lasted so long as to attract the attention of every one 
in the group, before the oldest one of the three took it 
upon himself to break the silence. 

‘*He’ll live,” said the old doctor. 

‘*He’ll live,” echoed the other two. 

“But,” said the first one, suddenly and emphatically, 
and making a motion to the girl to keep her place in her 
saddle, instead of dismounting and throwing herself upon 
the body of her father, as she manifested an intention of 
doing, ‘‘he’ll need every chance—every chance. Time 
will tell, and as much as any other element in the case. 
We'll put him in the wagon ; we’ll come as rapidly as we 
can with safety. In the meantime, you must see that 
everything is in readiness for him at home. No—don’t 
wait—and the fewer of us that remain here, the better. 
This is a matter of life and death. Go!” 

They obeyed. 

The girl rode first. Close behind her rode the dark 
leader of this band of men who meant to see justice done 
—and without as much of delay as the law sometimes 
finds necessary. Beside him rode Vinton Bayul, the 
hand of the former on the latter’s bridle-rein. And, fol- 
lowing them, came a score or more of men to whom Win- 
field Cannedar was just now nearer and dearer than a 
brother—a score or more of men who would not hesitate 
to avenge his death, and without questioning too closely. 
Only one man in all the crowd had a single feeling of 
pity or compassion for the prisoner. The fact that ke 
had, made him an object of suspicion and distrust to all 
the rest. The photographer knew it, and it troubled 
him. He tried to be a brave man ; but he loved justice. 
He loved justice; but he had elected to live and work 
among these men. He wondered whether the events of 
this night were to make dim an outcast, and his life a 
failure. 

The photographe. was a brave man. He was a resolute 
one, and one quick to plan and quick to execute. He 
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wished to speak with the prisoner ; he would speak with 
him. So, after a time, when the horses were allowed to 
slacken speed for a little, he rode forward, up opposite 
the captive gentleman,.on the opposite side from that on 
which the leader rode, and laid his hand on the rein of 
Bayul’s horse. The leader looked up, looked across at 
lim, and scowled. For a moment or two it was doubtful 
whether the conversation he meant to have, must have, 
would have, could be arranged for without trouble. Then 
something turned the leader’s scowl into a smile—eyen 
though it were a false and hollow one—and he loosened 


his hold on the rein, and let his horse fall back into the | 


group of riders a little behind. There is a mighty and a 
marvelous power in the face behind which sits enthroned 
a Will which will not brook contradiction nor defeat. 
The only man who would have said a word in favor of 
Vinton Bayul—the only man on whom Vinton could call 
for a kind thought, or word, or deed, in any desperate 
peril which he might find at the end of this ride—had 
won the favor of a semi-private interview with him. And 
the photographer did not even look over his shoulder 
when he heard the sharp click which told him that the 
man he had sent to the rear, by means of a look, was 
riding behind them with oa cocked rifle lying across his 
saddle. He only smiled at the thought that if anything 
should cause the prisoner to attempt to escape, he was 
quite as likely to get the first shot himself. 

‘‘T suppose you understand that I mean to see justice 
done you, do you not ?” 

“Thank you,” said Vinton Bayul, with a faint smile ; 
“but it will do no good.” 

‘‘Your—your papers? Are they not all right ?” 

‘““There were no papers,” said Bayul, gruffly. 

“But you can—can get them ?” 

Bayul shook his head. 

‘“‘T_TI never had papers,” he said, brokenly, ‘‘and I 
never meant to have. The man I followed was a scoun- 
drel, and I—I——”. 

He paused. The photographer shuddered in spite of 
himself. The leader, riding up to take his former place 
on the other side of the prisoner, saw it, and smiled 
grimly to himself. 

“You meant to meet him—fight him—kill him? Is 
that it ?”” 

The photographer leaned near to him as he spoke, and 
asked the question in a whisper. 

“TI meant to kill him.” 

«¢ And—and——” 

* And—TI found the wrong man !” 

“*Do—do you mean—mean—that you shot this man— 
without a word —without seeing his face—without his 
having a chance-—” 

The prisoner, be his despair and regret never so great, 
shrugged his shoulders. I presume he could not help it. 
It must be remembered that there is a time when danger 
is so great that resignation and cynical acquiescence are 
all that are left a man. 

‘<The man was shot from behind,” he said, ‘‘ and——” 

«¢ Well ?” 

«s And, if he lives, he can never swear my life away.” 

The photographer’s hand loosened the rein as quickly 
as ; though he had been suddenly stricken with a paraly- 
sis, and as the leader and the prisoner each gave a back- 
ward glance, to see the attitude of the man who thus 
fell back, together with as much of the expression on his 
face as the feeble light would permit being seen, both 
knew that the verdict against the accused would have 


\ for him. 
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It was a terrible ride, that, and more terrible to Vinton 
Bayul, perhaps, than to any one else. Not the girl, with 
her father, stricken and perhaps dying, following her, 
and with her waitiag mother to be told the awful news, 
only a few miles—a few minutes—further on; not even 
the men who had determined to try to prove the truth of 
the fallacy that two wrongs can make one right, could 
possibly have suffered the half that he did. Eternity 
will not be long enough for him to forget it. Nor will it 
be long enough for him to find in it some of the answers 
to the terrible questions he asked his soul that night. 

‘Fire! fire! Oh—my— God!” cried the agonized 
voice of the girl, as she urged her horse to his utmost 
speed. : 

And, ‘Fire! fire!” echoed every one, as they madly 
followed her. 

Only a far, faint glow, at first dim and vague enough 
to leave it possible to hope there had been some sort of 
a mistake. 

But a minute or two told the truth. The home of Win- 
field Cannedar, the man coming unconscious and well- 
nigh dead, was burning—was doomed. 

The company dashed up to the house. 

The girl looked wildiy around the little group of help- 
less women who stood weeping there. 

‘“*My—my mother ?” she gasped. 

One of the women raised her hand and pointed to the: 
flame-wrapped structure. 

‘*She—she is in there,” she moaned. 

‘© Will no one—no one—help her—go to her?” the 
girl cried, turning her hot and tearless eyes upon the 
crowd of men. 

But they all shrank back—all but one. Vinton Bayul 
was straining at his bonds as though his soul would some 
way find strength to enable his muscles to regain his 
freedom. His face was pale as death. His teeth cut into 
his lips until they bled. But the ropes were too strong 
He could not escape. 

He turned helplessly to his captors, and stretched out 
his Lands toward them. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he cried, piteously, ‘‘ the girl saved my 
life, and I’ve been more than a craven and a coward and 
& criminal in return for it. But now, gentlemen, cut 
these ropes—and J’ll save her mother’s life for her !” 

And the gloomy man who led them, giving only one 
look into Vinton Bayul’s face, cut the knots and set him 
free. 

A woman's face appeared for a moment at one of the 
far-up, smoke-wreathed windows. F 

“*Coming—have courage !” cried Bayul. 

And then he was inside the house, strangling in the 
smoke, scorching in the flame, falling and struggling in 
the dark corridors and in the rooms which the fire had 
not yet touched. 

And, as he went, one marvelous thought surged up and 
down in his brain. And his lips kept saying over and 
over again, ‘So like—so strangely like. If it be so—let 
me die !” 

He brought her out, alive and but little harmed. But 
the very care which had saved her had doomed him. 
Burned beyond recognition, burned out of all resem- 
blance to humanity, he was dying—he knew it—and all 
who looked upon him knew it. 

He beckoned the photographer to come near him. The 
man obeyed. He came and stooped over him. 

‘* T-saved—her—life !” he gasped. 


“Yes, my brave fellow, you have done nobly. We all 


one characteristic of the real verdicts found in actual | forgive——” 


ceurts— it would be unanimous! 


‘‘T—don't—ask—that. Why—should—I? I’ve--only 
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— found — a—way—to—do—my—duty. Many—men— 
have—saved—life—and — died — in—doing —it. I’ve— 
read—of—dozens—of—fires—and——”” 

‘‘Yes. But you were as brave as any man who ever 
lived—and died! You are dying. Do you know it ?” 

‘“‘T—do—know—it. But— there’s—one—thing—more 
—and—you—must—do—it. You—must—help—me.” 

“T will. Indeed I will.” 

“ Will—will—y ou—swear—it ?” 

The photographer looked about him for a moment, 
looked at the girl and her mother, weeping in one 
another’s arms; at the wagon, coming slowly toward 
them ; at the dawn, struggling with the shadows of the 
night, in the East ; and at the gloomy leader of men, 
enviously watching this chance for service which had 
been given him. Then he looked into the wistful eyes 
of the dying man. 

‘*T swear,” he said, solemnly. 

“ Find—Clarice—Za—dour—and 

**T will find her. And then ?” 

‘*Remember—my—words. Tell—her—as—I — tell — 
you. They—mean—much. Tell —her— how—and— 
where—I—died. Tell—her—the—grave—between—them— 
is—is——” 

The photographer stooped nearer. He, and he only, 
of all the listening men, caught the whispered word 
which completed the last sentence of the man, dead now, 
who had lived among them an instant since. 

Dead? Dead! It is an end which all must face. It 
is a word to be spoken and written of each one of us. 

But—somewhere—somehow—Vinton Bayul lives—lives 
though his lips will take no words upon them again until 
he stands to answer for his sins in the great Last Day. 
Somewhere—somehow—he lives. And, remembering his 
life, I dare hope that He who is love found pardon and 
pity for the man who let love warp his intellect and 
dwarf his conscience ; remembering his death, I dare 
hope, for him, all things ! 


CHAPTER XI, 
VINTON BAYUL’S MESSAGE, 


A WEEK later than Vinton Bayul’s death. It is some 
days since this man was laid in his grave. In due time a 
stone will rise above it, a stone which will give the name 
of the dead man—taken from papers which were found 
on his person after he was dead, and which, though 
scorched and burned, still served to give something of an 
account of who he was and had been—and which will add 
to the name and date some account of the heroic deed he 
did in behalf of Nona Cannedar, while it will fail to men- 
tion the sin he committed, and the terrible end of another 
man’s life which he contemplated and intended. Death 
is a great leveler ; death prompts the human mind to 
forgetfulness and forgiveness. And I cannot doubt that 
He, without whose knowledge not even a tiny sparrow 
falls, is not less tender than the kindest of His human 
children. 

A week since Vinton Bayul’s death. A week, there- 
fore, since fate compelled Winfield Cannedar’s wife and 
daughter to seek shelter for themselves, and for their 
stricken and unconscious loved one, in the house of an- 
other citizen of the great plains. In all the time which 
has passed, Winfield Cannedar has lain unconscious of 
what has been passing about him. The devotion of his 
medical friends has been unwavering, but they have 
hoped and doubted by turns ; and it seems, somehow, as 
though the doubt has, on the whole, eutweighed the 


hope. Had the ball struck only an inch further in one ! 
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direction, the man would have been up and well before 
now ; and an ixck in the other direction—poof !—he 
would be already in his grave! As it is—God knows! 
The doctors only doubt. 

‘‘Let him awake within twenty-four hours,” one of 
them said at sunset, ‘‘and awake sane—and we have 
everything to hope.” 

‘‘And if not ?” his wife has asked. 

“Then—nothing /” 

A week—almost to an hour. Night is almost done. The 
stars are already growing dim in the western sky. The 
weary watcher, sitting where she ‘can see her husband, 
lying like a carven figure upon his bed, motionless save 
for the rise and fall of his chest as the breath of life 
falters slowly to and fro, knows that the east is redden- 
ing with the dawn—though she cannot see it. She can- 
not see it. And what if she could? What promise has 
coming day for her? Is it not only another day—an- 
other day of toil and weariness and agony and despair ? 
Is there aught left for; her, between here and the time 
when she must let her lover-husband go out into the dark 
halls of death, save the same terrible round of fruitless 
effort which has been hers in the dreadful days since 
Murder and Accident both called at her door in the same 
night ? 

How tired she is! Last night she did not sleep. She 
had an hour’s nap yesterday—not more. To-night, she 
has watched alone since the sun went down. And half a 
world has had noontime since then! The sun will be 
up, a new day will glorify the earth again, and every one 
she knows—save only her husband, her Nona, and her- 
self—will find the east bright with promise, very, very 
soon. How—weary—wretched—worn—weak—and 

She nods. The room grows dim and indistinct before 
her—then disappears. She dreams—dreams. She is a 
girl again, and she has a lover—one—one only. There 
are others who seek her, others she likes, others at whom 
her lips smile while her heart holds pity. But one—one 
only—is her lover, her lover in very truth. In her dream 
she wanders with him along the shore by the sea. In 
her dream she is married to him—in secret, and goes 
away with him, by night, to a new and happy life. In her 
dream they live glorious years together—years which are 
a reflection of the happiness life might have been had 
sin never fallen upon this world. And then—then—— 

Her dream changed! Something had happened to her 
husband. He needed her, and she could not help him. 
She tried to speak, and could not. She endeavored to 
put out her hands toward him, and her muscles fail d 
to obey her will. She sighed—moaned—groaned, and a 
tear or two forced a passage from under her quivering 
lids and rolled coldly down. her white and sunken face. 

Slowly, oh, so slowly, she returned to life and con- 
sciousness again, and—— 

She started to her feet, a wild cry of horror frozen on 
her lips. Had she failed the m-2 she loved ? Had he 
died while she slept? Was it irue that the bedclothes 
above his breast no longer rose and fell with a slow and 
steady rhytimic beat ? For a few seconds she feared all 
things. Then she saw the truth. The man had turned 
upon his side. He was awake—and corscious of his sur- 
roundings. He was watching her. 

She was on her knees beside him in a moment, with 
her face pressed against his and her hands tenderly 
caressing him. It was some minutes before either one 
of them spoke. 

‘*T—I have been very sick, have I not ?” he inquired ab 
length. 

“Yes, dear, very.”’ 
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« And—and very long ?” 

“A week.” 

‘How did it happen ? I can remember nothing since 
I left town tq drive home. Was there an accident ? Was 
I hurt ?” 

“You were hurt, but——” 

“Yes; I thought so. There are terrible pains in my 
head even now. What was it? Did the horses run ? 
on" 

“‘Dear me, do not ask me now. You are too weak to 
listen, and—and——”’ 

“T am not too weak. I will listen. You shail speak. 
Surely I have a right to know, and at once. Did—any— 
one—attack——” 

“Yes, Winfield ; you were shot.’ 

“‘Shot ? By whom ?” 

“IT suppose his name was Vinton Bayul. Did you ever 
know or hear of such a man ?” 


you, long ago, that all would be well, when Fred came 
to die ?” 

‘“‘T remember that you told me so, long, long ago.” 

‘‘The—the papers ? They were in a package when I 
left town. Were they found? ‘Tell me, Nona, they 
were not lost in the danger of that dreadful night ?” 

The woman rose and went to a dressing-case in the 
room. She unlocked it, and took out a bulky package 
of papers. She carried them to the bed, and put them 
in the hands of her injured husband. 

‘‘Nona, darling,” he said, the tears in his eyes as he 
spoke, while his weak fingers closed tremblingly over 
the precious parcel, ‘‘ you have always loved me, have 
you not?” 

‘Always, my husvand.” 

“‘And trusted me ?” 

‘Without doubt or question.” 

“*And—and have been happy with me ?” 
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“‘ Bayul—Bayul—Vinton Bayul? I think not. Did— 
did he escape ?” 
. “No.” 

“‘They took him ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘They—they—they did not lynch him, I hope ?” 

“* Oh, no.” 

‘‘And he has not been discharged ?” 

‘« Discharged ? Oh, no!” 

The man closed his eyes and lay in silence for some 
time. The morning grew in glory, and the light of a 
glad new day lay all about husband and wife when they 
spoke again. And again, as before, it was the man who 
spoke first. 

‘‘Fred is dead—at last,” he said, wearily. 

“Dead ? When ?” 

‘“‘A month ago; that is, a month before that night 
when I—I was hurt. Iwas coming to tell you—to tell 
you that there is no longer any need for concealment, 
no longer any reason why I should be regarded by 
certain persons as a single man. You remember I told 


‘Happier than any other woman in the world ever 
was, I think ; happier, far happier, than I ever deserved 
to be.” 

‘‘And have never regretted your marriage with me ?” 

“Never.” 

‘Not though I gave you no reason for my request for 
secrecy and silence ?” 

‘““No. But you did give me a reason. 
man’s name. You said ‘ Fred,’ and——” 

“‘And that was all I did say. ‘Fred’ was only a name. 
I never told you who Fred was. I never told you why 
his living made it necessary for me to make the demand 
I did.” 

‘*No, Winfield, you never told me. But I never asked. 
Happy in my life with you, secure in my trust, I am sure 
I never shall.” 

“You have no curiosity ?” 

“Oh, yes, Thave. But that counts nothing here and 
now. Your will is my law, not because it is your will, 
but because I love you.” 

‘‘And yet, at my request you severed all connection 


You gave mea 
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with the only relative you had in the world—severed it ) half of our father’s wealth an impossibility —no matter. 


for years—and knew it might be for ever?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘*And let her think you dead ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And wrote such a letter, pure and true and noble- 
hearted though you were, as might have turned the near- 
est and truest against you ?” 

‘IT did it. And why not ?” 

“Thank you, darling. Thank you for the doing. 
‘Thank you for the saying. But now—it is all over. We 
are free, free at last—if I live.” 

‘You will live. You shall.” 

“Yes, I think I shall. With such love as yours to 
bless him, a man would come back to this good world 
from the very ante-chamber of the house of death. I 
shall no longer be compelled to leave you, at times, for 
long trips in Europe ; I shall no longer be compelled to 
live two lives, a true one here and a false one abroad ; 
no longer will it be necessary for me to follow Fred, 
warn him, argue and plead with him. Fred is dead.” 

“Yes ; so you said.” 

‘*Do you not wonder who Fred is—or was ?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“ But—but——” 

‘‘But I shall not ask ; I have told you why.” 

“Again I thank you. Again I wonder why I have 
been so fortunate as to be blessed by your love. But I 
shall tell you enough. If you wish, I shall tell you all. 
Fred was Fred Cannedar, my younger brother.” 

“Ah 2?” 

“Yes. And a most thoroughly dissipated and de- 
praved young man he was. Father’s fortune, an im- 
mense one, was left to the two of us in equal shares ; the 
condition was imposed, however, that should either one 
die childless, the share he had, or as much of it as might 
still remain, should go to the other one. Well, Fred 
squandered his share, and made large demands upon me. 
I paid his bills, whenever presented, fora time. Later, I 
gave him a stated, and exceedingly liberal, allowance. 
Time went on. I was so unfortunate as to become in- 
volved in a matter of such a character as to make the 
discussion of it a thing to be dreaded by a sensitive and 
bonorable man. I swear to you, Nona, that it was no- 
thing that need make me ashamed to look, my love, into 
your pure eyes, and that it was nothing to make me 
shrink from offering my hand to any honest man. In 
the courts, the fair fame of Winfield Cannedar could 
lave been vindicated beyond all question. And against 
any other man than the one who threatened me I would 
haye vindicated it, though the way to success was a way 
of agony, and though the name which would in the end 
have been found unsullied had been dragged in the dust 
on the way. But the man who threatened me was my 


brother. The apparent evidences against me were in his 
lands. He swore he would ruin me unless I satisfied his 
demands.” 


“And his demands ? What were they ?” 

‘© At first—that I surrender my property to him, be- 
coming his pensioner, instead of his being mine.” 

“ And then ?” 

‘‘T defied him. He moderated his demands. An al- 
lowance which would have satisfied a prince—that was 
the first thing. And after that— that I remain a single 
man. ‘WhenI die,’ he said, ‘if Iam so unfortunate as 
to die first, you shall have your freedom. But if I out- 
live you, I must have the Cannedar millions to spend. 
Marry, and I am your enemy; marry in secret, have 
children unknown to me, make my ownership of your 


Let me once find it out, and I will do my best to ruin 
you !’” 

“Well, and what did you do?” 

“T told him of my engagement to you. I pleaded for 
my happiness—pleaded as though he really had the power 
to harm me, permanently—pleaded until I think he half 
believed he had. But he only laughed at me. I did not 
care for the money ; I could not give you up; I could 
not bring myself to decide to take you from luxury to 
poverty. Was a man ever in such a dilemma? To sayI 
had given you up would never do. To attempt to hide 
you anywhere in all the world would avail nothing. I had 
decided to marry you—and to let him do his worst, when 
a remark you made turned my thoughts in another direc- 
tion. Do you remember saying where you would like to 
sleep when you were dead? It was the key to all that 
followed. Even the cunning of Fred Cannedar was not 
likely to follow his brother suspiciously—with the grate 
between them !” 

“© And now— now that he is dead ?” 

‘““Now you may write to your sister, to-day. We will 
go and see her as soon as I am well enough. We will try 
to undo as much of the evil which Fred has done as we 
can. We will try to forget as much of his history as is 
possible.” 

‘‘His history is a very sad one, doubtless ?” 

“Very. He was all that was bad. The manner of his 
death was terrible. His cynical way of meeting it was 
dreadful. His letter to me is with the papers in the 
packet. You may read it and the papers ; you may read 
them all. Then I shall burn them.” 

She reached out her hand and took the package. 

‘*You have no further wish nor use for it yourself?” 
she questioned. 

“No.” : 

She walked firmly across the floor and laid the package 
in the fire. Looking into her husband's eyes, she had n» 
wish to take it ovt again. 

Kind reader, I have no such wish. Have you ? 

* * * * * * 

It is two weeks since Vinton Bayul died. Much can 
have happened in that time—very much. 

The photographer has found an address in Bayul’s 
pocket-book which he believes‘is that of the lady he has 
promised to find and acquaint with the dying words of a 
brave man. 

He has not delayed. ‘‘ The way to doa thing is to do 
it,” has been his motto. He has ridden night and day 
in order to reach New York. He has taken the first 
steamer possible. He has had a prosperous trip, and to- 
day he is asking, in the town where Nona Clyde’s grave 
is, where he can find Clarice Zadour. They have told 
him where to go, and he has gone. He has found her, 
where she is sitting, close beside a strangely placed but 
very suggestive-looking mound of stones—a mound with 
a tottering wooden cross at its head. 

He is reluctant to disturb her, at first. She seems so 
weak—so frail—so worn by sickness and sorrow. Be- 
sides, there are tears on her cheeks ; he can poorly en- 
dure tears on the face of a lovely woman. And she 
seems to be praying, praying passionately ; he will pa- 
tiently wait until she is done. 

She finishes her passionate plea to God. She brushes 
away the tears. She looks up. She sees the man who 
watches her. She half starts up, thinks better of it— 
or, perhaps, finds her strength unequal to the sudden 
task—and sits down again. 

The man comes down and stands near her. He leans, 
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awkwardly and a little embarrassedly, on the wooden 
cross. It creaks under his weight. 

He begins directly enough, and bluntly too. 

Possibly he does not expect to enjoy the interview, 
and will hurry to have it over. 

‘Pardon me, but Iam looking for Clarice Zadour.” 

The woman smiles. She replies quietly. 

“Tam Clarice Zadour,” she says. 

“Did you ever know a man called Vinton Bayul ?” 

‘‘Oh—yes,” wearily and sadly ; '‘I knew Vinton Bayul 
well enough—well enough. What of him ?” 

‘‘Thave a message from him.” 

“ Ah 2?” 

‘For you.” 

‘*Yes ? What is it ?” 

“He—he was in trouble—in danger—and—— 

‘Tam tired. I think Ido not care to hear of that. 
What was the message ?”’ 

“You see, ma’am, he saved a woman’s life, and——” 

In his earnestness he leaned nearer to Miss Zadour. 
The cross went down under the pressure, and was broken 
to pieces on the rocks, while the man himself had a nar- 
row escape from a serious fall and some ugly bruises. 
The piece of wood with the name ‘“‘ Nona” still upon it 
rolled down to the water’s edge, was caught by a wave, 
and went floating away to ocean’s oblivion. 

“He saved a w man’s life ?” she repeated. 

‘“‘He did, and at the cost of his own.” 

“Do you mean that he will die ?” 

“T mean that he is dead.” 

“Dead ? And his message? Did he send for me ?” 

“No. It would have been the wildest wish a man ever 
spoke. He was dying.” 

“Dying 2? And knew it ?” 

“He knew it. His last words were for you.” 

“How came he to—to——” 

“To save the woman ? I will tell you all that in good 
time. Please let me omit it now.” 

‘And the wonan—who was she ?” 

‘“‘Her name was Cannedar, Mrs. Winfield Cannedar,” 
was the reply. 

‘¢ Cannedar—Cannedar,” repeated Clarice Zadour, mus- 
ingly, looking down instead of up; ‘‘ where did I ever 
hear that name? It seems as thongh I had heard it—or 
read it—long years ago, under circumstances which made 
me wish to remember it. Why? when? where? Can- 
nedar—Cannedar ; can it be that Nona ever—ever——” 

‘“‘The woman’s name was Nona Cannedar,” said the 
photographer, slowly. 

“*Nona—Nona Cannedar. How strange! how strange ! 
But you have not told me the message from the dead. 
Tell me Vinton Bayul’s last words—his words that were 
said for me.” 

“Twill. ‘Remember my words,’ he said ; ‘tell her as 
I tell you. They mean much. Tell her how and where I 
died. Tell her that the grave between them is—is Empty !’” 


CEAPTER XII. 


ALL THE PATHS ARE ONE! 


Cuartce Zapour made the man no answer. She did 
not even look down at the stony mound at her feet. She 
sat and stared him in the face—icily, stonily—until he 
could endure it no longer. Then he turned and left her 
—to her thoughts and her conclusions. I am inclined 
to think the Dakota photographer was not a very brave 
man after all, though I know he was a very conscientious 
one. He would not remain with this woman longer than 
he could help; he had given her the message he had 


promised Vinton Bayul he would give; and he had pro- 
mised no more. 

The photographer walked away ; he did not look back ; 
he never did. And still, he had not gone a dozen rods 
before the woman had fainted dead away, and then lay 
stretched in white-faced and motionless silence beside 
the mound which had been called the grave of Nona 
Clyde for more than ten years. 

* * * * * * 

“Not dead? The thing is absurd,” said Fisherman 
Jack. ‘‘ Why, I helped carry her to her grave.” 

‘Did you see her dead face ? her dead body ?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Arlingham, I cannot say that I did. 
And, now that I think of it, I believe no one but old 
Janus did.” 

“Tf he did. Can you explain his dying words ?” 

**No; but——” 

‘‘Nor I, unless they mean there was a fraud com- 
mitted when it was pretended to bury Nona Clyde.” 

“Tt may be ; it may be. But how is one ever to know, 
now, after these many years ?” 

“How? Ido not know. That is, Iam not certain. 
Had any one else, any other woman, recently died here, 
or near here ?” 

“T think not.” 

“If there had, my plan might be a failure. As it is, 
there may be doubt at the end. But—I am going to try 
to know the truth. Iam going to know—this very night 
—whether this grave is a grave in very truth, or whether 
it is empty of any body given to the slumber of death, 
and always was. Will you help me ?” 

Fisherman Jack reached out his hand and took that 
of Wynne Arlingham. 

“TI will help you,” he said, sincerely. 

* * * * * * 

It was hours before Clarice Zadour recovered her con- 
sciousness. The sun had gone down. The sea was 
growing dark. Some of the brightest of the stars were 
beginning to twinkle in the deep azure of the heavens. 

She came to her senses slowly. Body and mind re- 
sumed their tasks reluctantly. At first she only remem- 
bered who she was. Then came the recollection of the 
great sorrow which had shadowed her life. Following 
that, she recognized the place in which the night had 
found her. And then, as she staggered to her feet and 
tried to return toward the village, the whole remem- 
brance of her interview with the stranger came into her 
mind, and she fell again, barely a dozen paces from the 
mound, her senses locked in a swoon again. 

The condition of Clarice Zadour was a dangerous one 
—a critical one. She needed help and care and sympa- 
thy. She needed the sunshine of love. Given love, a 
love she could accept and to which her own heart could 
respond, and she would soon have back again her fully 
rounded arms, her plump cheeks, her fresh, warm color, 
and her sweet voice. But sorrow, shame, doubt, and 
anger—these had already been strong enough to drag her 
well down toward her end of the world! Exposure and 
neglect might kill her—might kill her soon and sud- 
denly. Could any one have known her then condition, 
could any one have pictured her lying prone and sense- 
less among the rocks along the shore, he might well have 
doubted whether she would be alive in the, morning— 
unless speedy rescue should give her aid. 

But there was no one to imagine any such evil as com- 
ing near her. There was no one to miss her, none to fol- 
low her. She had been too irregular in her habits of 
going and coming, too erratic in all she had said and 
done, for it to be likely any one would think it strange 
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that an evening grew late while she was out by the sea 
—and alone! She had been too self-willed and imperi- 
ous for any one to really wish to try to match his will 
against hers, saying to her that her health was in danger 
and the hour late. No one was likely to think seriously 
of her absence. No one was likely to go in search of 
her. 

Who would have looked for her at the grave of Nona 
Clyde, if he had been searching for her at all? A grave 
may be a not very unpleasant place by which to sit, in 
the warm daylight, to muse on the past and meditate 
regarding the future. But after nightfall, to even the 
bravest soul and the most devoted friend of the loved and 
lost, there is an uncanny aspect to the landscape in 
which the resting-place of the peaceful dead is the fore- 
most and most prominent part of the picture. The 
waves, which came boldly and directly up the shelving 
beach in the daytime—Summer and Winter alike, and in 
sunshine or storm—would seem to shrink and sidle there 
when night ruled the earth, and one would seem to try 
to hide behind another, and to crowd forward one of his 

een-coated and foam-capped fellows iu his place. No- 
where else would the mists twist themselves into such 
ghostly shapes. Nowhere else would the wind moan and 
mutter so weirdly. No other place would be so lonely, 
while it seemed so full of viewless and bodyless beings, 
as would this narrow nook which held in its rocky em- 
brace the grave on the sands. And so—what searcher for 
Clarice Zadour would have looked here ? 

Among the rude fisher folk this place had gradually 
gotten a more unenviable reputation than graves usually 
have. It was a general belief that Nona Clyde did not 
rest well, that there were sights to be seen there—some- 
times—that neither solid rocks nor intangible mists could 
account for, and that there were sounds to be heard that 
not all the waves of the sea nor the winds of the air were 
capable of duplicating. Most certainly and emphatic- 
ally, no one was likely to come to the grave of Nona 
Clyde in search of Clarice Zadour ! 

And who could have found her, under the dim light of 
the stars, if he had come? Her gray dress was not un- 
like the rocks among which it lay ; and her face was as 
white as any mass of foam which had fallen among the 
pools and hollows on the rough beach. The shadows 
were deeper, in this lonely place, than elsewhere. And 
so—she must take her chances. Cold, wet, exposure, 
death—if thus the place and the circumstances should 
determine and condition it. Or love, happiness, cer- 
tainty, safety, long life—should Fate thus order the 
night, with some crisis of which she had never dreamed, 
and in the helping or hindering of which she could have 
no voice nor part. 

It was late, very late, when Clarice Zadour awoke to 
the realities of life again. The night, on the shore and 
on the sea, was very dark. But the deep sky was span- 
gled with thousands of far-away, bright worlds ; toward 
heaven, when the eyes were raised from earth, it was 
bright—bright enough—bright all the way. 

She was cold, very cold. It was undoubtedly the keen, 
cold air which had spurred her back to consciousness. 
Cold, and still she did not find the energy needed in 
order to arise and go and seek shelter. 

In the early moments of her wakefulness a strange 
thing happened. Words are incapable of adequately de- 
scribing it, and one would shrink from writing the de- 
scription, though he knew he had the power. She was 
awake, and she knew it. The power which had stiffened 
her joints, which had locked her muscles against the man- 
dates of her will, had left her senses free and her reason 
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untrammeled. She knew where she was, why she was 
there, and was not ignorant of the danger to her physical 
being which there was in remaining. She looked on sky 
and sea. She turned her eyes toward the mound not far 
away. She was at ease, placid, restfully inclined. She 
could not move much, but she did not seriously try. 
She suffered no other pain than that from the cold, and 
she was beginning not to care much for that ; she was 
growing numb, insensible to physical discomfort, and she 
was not wise enough—not just then—to worry over it. 

She was awake ; I have already written that. Let me 
repeat it. And yet—I know of no better word, no truer 
one, to use in naming what happened, than to call it a 
dream or a vision. 

Imagine, if you can, a drama played on the sea for a 
stage—the sea as smooth as glass, and the wide area de- 
voted to the players reaching to the far-away, down-curv- 
ing horizon’s verge. Imagine an auditorium as high as 
heaven, and lighted by thousands of circling suns and sys- 
tems. Imagine the shifting scenes and curtains to be the 
mists and clouds of night. And then, for the auditor— 
the sole auditor save God and the angels—one poor, weak 
woman, lying among the rocky débris of a world’s crea- 
tion, near a lonely, sunken, neglected grave on the sands ! 
So much for the setting of the play ; now for the drama 
itself. 

She dreamt—or shall I say she saw?—her sister, the 
same sister whom she had loved so tenderly and mourned 
so long, come slowly along the level floor, her arms out- 
stretched toward her. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘‘shall I ever, ever see her again ? 
Shall I ever see Clarice again while I live ?” 

She saw a man spring forward and stop her, and could 
but note that a look of inexpressible agony and despair 
flashed across her face. And yet, she saw love for each 
other in the faces of both, and her sister put her arms 
avout the man’s neck and kissed him on the lips. 

‘“‘How long, O God, how long ?” cried Nona, and the 
watching woman weakly wondered whether they could 
fail to hear such a cry as that at the village ?—wondered 
whether they would not come to see what it meant ? 

“‘T cannot say. But I pledge you the honor of a Can- 
nedar that it shall not be long. All shall be right—zzhen 
Fred dies!” 

She saw the scene change. A man lay dying, slain by 
his own hand. She could see the red flood of his blood 
running slowly to waste, and sinking down, down, deep 
into the sea, crimsoning it as it went. 

‘« T—I guess he deceived me,” muttered the dying man ; 
“T guess he had wife and child. Butno matter. Iam 
dying, while he has many long years of usefulness and 
honor left him. I—TI said I could ruin him, and I would 
have tried. But—I think I lied; I believe I could 
never have done it ; he was always the soul of truth and 
honor. I know that his concessions were more than half 
compelled by his high resolve to keep my disgrace and 
dishonor a secret from the world.” 

The man’s head fell back ; a fearful pallor settled on 
his face; and his hands stiffened coldly over a bulky 
package he held in his grasp. And then—the scene 
changed again. A fleecy cloud drifted, for a moment, 
between her and the suicide, and when it was blown away 
she saw him no more. 

Now she saw her sister again, and the man who had 
been by her side in the former scene. 


“Fred is dead. You may write to-day. You may 
start when you wish.” 
Those were the words she heard spoken. And, once 


more, the stage was empty. Once more there was only 
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the sea before her, and only the star-lighted and infinite- 
depthed heaver above. 

Another scene. Her sister—again. Her sister, and the 
man who had confessed that he believed, once, that he 
loved that sister, Nona Clyde—or Nona Cannedar—and 
Wynne Arlingham! 

“Did you love me?” 

The man asked the question. 

The woman raised her eyes, a grave surprise shining in 
them. 

‘*You were a good and true and noble man, a man well 
worth any woman’s knowing. I had your friendship, and 
I valued it.” 

“But did you love me 2” 

‘Love you? As women love the men they marry— 
when they marry wisely ? Love you? As women love 
only once? Is that what you mean ?” 

“That is what I mean.” 

‘Very well. If that is your question, I will answer it. 
No, sir, I never loved you.” 

‘And am I to blame for your short life—for——’ 

“‘T have had the blessing of long life.” 

“For your unhappy life, or——” 

*‘T have been a happy woman.” 

‘For any evil that has befallen you—because——’ 

‘No, sir, you are to blame for nothing.” 

“‘And—you forgive ?” 

“T would, gladly—but there is nothing to forgive.” 

‘*T—I was your lover ; I was one of your lovers.” 

‘*Pardon me, you were not ; I never had but one.” 

‘*T—I believed I loved you, long, long years ago.” 

“Thank you. You complimented me—years ago—by 
such a generous preferment.” 

‘‘But—but surely you knew I loved you ? 
I wished you to be my wife ?” 

‘* No, Mr. Arlingham, I did not know it, 
me your secret, and I never guessed it!” 

That was all. The play was over. The auditor was 
perfectly pleased—thoroughly satisfied. She would have 
written a review of the drama, and without a single drop 
of venom in her ink—in the morning ! 

In the morning! Alas and alas, Clarice Zadour, if you 
lie here, at the edge of the stage on which you have seen 
the plot of your life of sorrow—sorrow wrought out toa 
fitting yinale—until the morning comes, there will be no 
morrow for you! No morrow in this world ! 

Strangely enough, she knows and understands the 
unreality of it all, and she still believes it all, That 
Wynne Arlingham never touched Nona Clyde's heart, 
that her sister is alive and well, that there have been 
wise and good reasons for this long silence, and that 
these reasons no longer exist—she has not the least 
lingering doubt of any one of these things. And still, 
she knows that all this is only the fancy of delirium— 
all this scenic splendor she has witnessed, all this im- 
passioned oratory to which she has listened. She knows 
there must be a fierce fever running riot in her veins, and 
languidly marvels that that can be true when she is so 
cold—with her limbs like ice, and her very heart seem- 
ing to feel the frost. 

She knows that in the morning, could there only be a 
morning for her, she would have everything to live for 
that would make life worth the living. She knows that 
if she lies here, until morning, they will find her dead 
when they find ner at all. And still, she lies there un- 
caring, serenely indifferent, and watches the stars ! 

Watches the stars? Merciful God, what was that ? 
Where is that bright star, that brightest one of them all, 
at which she was looking only a moment ago? Gone ? 


You knew 


You never told 


Gone utterly! Faded into black nothingness! And an- 
other—and another—and another ! 
The drama done, indeed! Life’s drama! And the 


lights going out! The lights in heaven’s very dome! 
She sighs —softly, wearily! It is a different ending 
from the one she had planned! It is a vastly different 
ending from what it might have been! And yet—there 
—must—have—been—an—end ; some—end—some time ! 
She does not move! She does not try ! 

Dying? Not exactly. Not yet. A man’s strong arm 
about her ; a strong, deep draught from a gentleman’s 
brandy-flask ; rescue soon—say within an hour—and she 
has no reason to doubt having long life and much happi- 
ness. But—and she knows it—when the senses sleep 
again, here, she will only awaken in a land where there 
is no more death or cold or pain. 

The heavens grow darker—darker. The last star has 
gone—and still she knows there is not a cloud in all the 
sky. Going—going—— 

And only some sudden shock can save her. Only 
something unheard of in all her hopes or fears can start 
again the slowing current of her life. 


And 

She springs to her feet! She has forgotten that she 
was cold! The stars still show their splendor over all 
the sky! Her veins and arteries seem full of fire ! 


What has done this ? A little thing, a very little thing. 
Some cne has taken a stone from the grave, yonder, and 
rolled it into the sea! That is all! 

She draws nearer, and not cautiously. She leans 
against a huge rock, not far away, and watches the two 
men at their work. But they do not notice her. They 
are Loth too much engrossed in what they are doing for 
that. 

Slowly, painfully, laboriously, they move the heavy 
stones aside. 

“‘I—I am working for a hope that is dearer than life,” 
says one. 

The other nods, and the two work the harder. 

Hands, bruised and bleeding, for a time; then lever 


and bar; finally, pick and spade and shovel. It is a 
terrible task—a terrible tash. 
The rude excavation deepens—deepens. And—ah !— 


here is the coffin which the mourning friends of Nona 
Clyde carried here tenderly, and buried in her chosen 
spot beside the sea. 

Up—out—open ! 

It is only the work of a few moments. 

And then—the hopes of one man have found full frui- 
tion! Save for a huge chunk of wood, and some rags 
stuffed in around it, the coffin is empty ! 

‘‘Oh, Wynne, Wynne, my lover, my darling !” cries the 
sweetest voice this man ever heard, and he looks up to 
see her tottering, staggering, toward him. 

One moment thus, one moment for surprise and hesi- 
tation. The nexl—he springs across the grave between 
them, and takes her in his arms! 


THE END. 


Wispom is a fox, who, after long hunting, will at last 
cost you the pains to dig out. Wisdom is a hen, whose 
cackling we must value and consider because it is at- 
tended with an egg ; but then, lastly, it isa nut, which, 
unless you choose with judgment, may cost you a tooth 
and pay with nothing but a worm. 


Wonk in itself is not out of harmony with healthful in- 
clinations ; and the more wisely it is selected and pur- 
sued, the more does it accord with them. 


VENEZUELA AND 


CARIB WAR-SONG, 


[Translated from the Carib into Spanish by Sefior Figuera Montes 
de Oca, of Aragua de Barcelona, in Venezuela, and from the Spanish 
by Almont Barnes.) 

I. 
TaMTEC6, tamtecd! sidro-po-sard ! 
Ameror6é, ameroré ! * 
How brave was the warrior when the sun shone upon him! 
The earth shook at his steps, and the wind bent the grass before 
him! 
When he descended to the plain with his bow, the puma hid 
itself, 
The deer ran, ran without resting, afraid, because they knew 
His arrows were swifter than light, and killed where they touched. 
Tamtecd, tamtecdé ! sdéro-po-sara ! 
Ameror6, ameroré! 


I 

I passed swimming the Guanipa, between its cool reeds, 

And descended to the flelds where runs the Giere, of crystal 
water. 

There, hidden among the green rushes, I awaited the Cumanagota 
man ; 

And I saw, meanwhile, so much: The bending reeds, whistling, 

Shaken by the wind; and fragrant earth-flowers ¢ that floated 

Like inextinguishable coals; and the wild pigeon came 

And appeased her thirst; and the butterfly, sporting, crossed the 
river; 

And above me sang the turupial. And I waited. And the sun 

Hid himself, taking away the horizon itself; and the cold of the 
night 

Whipped my face. ‘Then the stars appeared in the sky, and re- 
flected themselves 

In the depths of the water, like the eyes of the Good Spirit. 

And I remembered my mother, who swung me in the hammock 
when I was a child, 

And whose eyes shone thus as the stars shine in the depth of 
the water 

Of the river. Then my heart beat strongly, and tears wet my 
eyes. 

But 1 black shadow crossed the sky, and my father appears in 
the air 

Showing me the other shore, the Cumanagota land, necessary to 
conquer ; 

And to conquer it is needful to kill, and to kill one must not weep! 

Tamtecé, tamtecé! sdiro-po-sard ! 
Ameror6, ameror6é! 


mt. 

I will fight my enemies, and death shall cover their bodies! 

The black vail of the tomb shall clothe, as far as to the sea, 

The nation Cumanagota! 

When I thought thus the blood tingled in my veins, 

Making me forgetful of my home, and of my wife, 

And of the little boy who slept upon her bosom, 

And I crossed the Gitiere as the arrow parts the wind. 
Tamtecd, tamtecd! siro-po-sari ! 
Ameror6, ameroré! 


Iv. 
Ah, I remember yet the battle of the Giere! We fought with the 
war-club, 
Having thrown away the bows as useless, so near were we! 
When one Carib man feli with the war-cry, another Carib man 
Filled his place, and the Cumanagotas fell like dry leaves in 
Autumn! 
I killed, killed without ceasing—tho blood of the enemy 
Spattered my plume and fell on my breast like a rain of fire! 
Ah, then the Carib nation was great, and the Carib man strong! 
What matters it if I die, old already, in my bed ? 
The Cumanagotas were. vanquished, and the Tomusos of Unare, 
And the Giiere and Orinoco are ours! And the leaves 
Of the palm give shade to our children, the banana gives us food; 
And before the spirit goes to the sun 
The warrior smokes his tobacco. 


* Signification unknown. A battle-call or cry. 

+ Earth-flo wers as distinguished from air-plants—the great lillies of 
which the Victoria regia is the type, having their roots in the alluvial 
river-bottoms, and enormous flowers, with petals that diminish in 
size from circumference to centre, and change from white, through 
fiesh-color, to central carmine around golden and scarlet pistils. 
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Tue possessions of Great Britain on the mainland, ad- 
joining the territory of Venezuela, are now known as Brit- 
ish Guiana. This strip of land upon the coast was granted 
by Spain, who had held it since its discovery, with Suri- 
nam (now Dutch Guiana), to the Netherlands by the 
Treaty of Minster, January 30th, 1648. The possessions 
were defined by the Treaty of Aranjuez, June 23d, 1791, 
as Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice and Surinam. They 
extended westward to the River Essequibo, and north- 
ward to its mouth. 

By the Treaty of London, August 13th, 1814, the Neth. 
erlands transferred to Great Britain all these possessiong 
except Surinam, which is still held by the former. The 
Dutch undertook to transfer no further north than the 
Essequibo, and claimed no further. All the lands north 
and west from the river named were the possessions of 
Spain, and extended southward to the Amazon. They, 
were known as Guayana under Spanish rule and until 
1881, when the State comprising them was divided and a 
part named Bolivar. 

Since the close of the war for independence which freed 
South America from Spain, Venezuela, which as a Cap- 
tain-generalcy had included Guayana, has still included 
it as a State, the boundaries between her on this side and 
the British possessions remaining unchanged by any act 
or omission of the Republic since its independence or of 
Spain since 1648. Thus matters of possession and bound- 
ary stood between Venezuela and the British possessions 
of Essequibo, Demerara and Berbice—known together as 
British Guiana, as the name is Anglicized—without terri- 
torial claim, counter-claim or dispute, until 1841. The 
considerable River Essequibo was the boundary, and was 
quite as much Venezuela’s as Great Britain’s, and the 
majestic Orinoco journeyed seaward from the very heart 
of the Republic, reaching its outlet two degrees north of 
the northern British limit in British Guiana. But in 
1841 Great Britain put forward the first ‘‘ feeler ” toward 
unsettling matters well settled by treaty and long in ami. 
cable repose, and toward an ultimate advance to the free 
navigation, at least, of the Orinoco. 

It is a curious bit of history, preserved in the remark- 
able Carib war-song given on this page, that the Caribs— 
who possessed the Orinoco and the seacoasts to the north 
and south for some distance at the time of the discoy- 
ery by Columbus, on his third voyage, in 1498—conquered 
the regions, in a fierce war, from the Cumanagota nation, 
and the conquest was made for the possession of that 
great river. 

In 1841 the British sent out an engineer, Shombergk, 
to British Guiana, who seems, either naturally or from 
his instructions, to have been a man of enterprise. It 
was he who previously made known to the English bota- 
nist Lindley the magnificent flower named by the Ger- 
man botanist Haencke, who first described it in 1797, the 
Euryale Amazonica, and by Lindley the Victoria regia, 
Shombergk made a survey from the British Province 
into the Venezuelan interior and northward, erecting 
monuments along his route, and finally came out upon 
the principal mouth of the Orinoco, which Columbus 
named ‘‘ Boca del Dragon,” where the Amacuro River 
disembogues, erecting a monument there also and one a 
little east at Barima Point. After this mysterious excur- 
sion into a foreign country the employé of Great Britain 
went about his other business. 

Venezuela, upon learning of this proceeding, protested 
against it. Great Britain explained that the monuments 
were not placed as signs of possession, and ordered their 
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removal. But Veneztela, whose suspicion was not al- | 
layed, in 1844 asked for a treaty which would set matters 
unmistakably at rest, with the Essequibo as the still 
acknowledged frontier. The request was renewed, and 
finally Lord’ Aberdeen made the first unsettling diplo- 
matic move by proposing that the River Moroco, the next 
north of the Essequibo except the Pumaron, which en- 
ters the ocean at nearly the same place with the Moroco, 
behind Cape Nassau, should form the northern boundary. 
This would give the British the entire control of the 
Essequibo and considerable more territory, and, as his 
lordship considerately suggested, leave to Venezuela 
the free ownership of the Orinoco. As the British could 
point to no title whatever, this generous concession was 
declined. 

Six years later, rumors began to be heard that Great 
Britain wanted to claim Venezuelan Guayana, The truth 
of this was denied by the former Government in this 
still skillfully unsettling and disquieting way, viz., that 
there was no idea of encroaching on “‘ the territory in dis- 
pute”; which territory, however, was not specified, but 
could at most be supposed to be that extending from the 
Essequibo to the Moroco, according to the rejected pro- 
posal of Lord Aberdeen of 1844. 

Venezuela still from time to time urged a treaty recog- 
nition of her boundary rights from Great Britain, espe- 
cially in 1876, and finally, in 1881, Lord Granville proposed 
a line of boundary ending on the sea twenty-nine miles 
east of the right shore of the Barima River, which would, 
it was suggested, still leave to Venezuela ‘‘the Darda- 
nelles of the Orinoco” and dominion of its mouth (that 
is, its principal one—for the British Island of Trinidad 
practically dominates all the other mouths, whatever may 
be their importance). Of course, this most advanced of 
all the propositions of British diplomats or ministers thus 
far was respectfully declined. 

The point at which matters had now arrived was ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Scme time before 1881, British 
maps printed in London as “authentic” showed “ Brit- 
ish Guiana” as bounded on the Venezuelan side accord- 
ing to the line of the disclaimed Shombergk ‘survey of 
1841, and extending north and westward not only to the 
point twenty-nine miles east from the Barima River, as 
suggested by Lord Granville, but westward still beyond 
even the Barima, to the Amacuro River, so as to‘effect- 
ually secure a command of the great mouth of the Orinoco, 
and so its free navigation. The Almanach de Gotha fol- 
lowed this information, which must have had an official 
origin, and map aud statistical publications in the United 
States multiplied its circulation. So this insidious aggres- 
sion kept pace with the ministerial reach toward Vene- 
zuelan territory, or, rather, foreshadowed it, as Shombergk 
the engineer foreshadowed Granville the statesman, un- 
til the stores of supposed facts upon which the world 
is wont to depend were falsified, and became collusive of 


one more British national theft. 

In 1883, Great Britain proposed to Venezuela to join 
together the questions of boundary, pecuniary claims of 
British subjects against Venezuela, and 30 per cent. dif- 
ferential duties against imports from the Antilles (levied 
then recently by Venezuela), and to enter into a simulta- 
neous settlement of them all. (It must be observed here 
that Great Britain had advanced upon Venezuela from 
the point of no real ‘‘ question” of boundary, in 1814 
under Spanish rule, and 1841 under the Republic, step 
by step, to a very considerable one in her steadily expand- 
ing view). 

Guzman Blanco proceeded to London as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, in answer to the | 


suggestion of a full settlement, not long after, and se- 
cured a written promise of arbitration of all disputes 
from the reigning Granville Ministry. But a change of 
Ministry came, and with the change a refusal by Lord 
Salisbury to submit to arbitration ; the claim being put 
fc=-vard that Great Britain could not submit to arbitra- 
tion upon a question of boundary (although she had so 
submitted in 1827, and again in 1871, relative to the 
United States, and did so under Salisbury, soon after, 
relative to Afghanistan). Finally, in 1886, Lord Rose- 
bery proposed as to boundary a limit beginning west of 
the Waini River (which at the least would be nearly as 
far west and as near the mouth of the Orinoco as Shom- 
bergk had surveyed, or Great Britain ever suggested), 
with the free navigation of the Orinoco. Thus it would 
seem that the long-considered plan of British Ministries 
toward Venezuela was finally unfolded to her representa- 
tive. But if Guzman Blanco had not declined this last 
proposal it would not have been well for him to return 
to his country. However, before the proposal was made 
it was being carried out on the part of Great Britain, with 
the same characteristic perseverance that attended the 
whole series of antecedent steps. British negotiations 
with weak nations are of the nature of afterthoughts. 

This statement of the progress of Great Britain from 
the boundaries of her treaty possession in Guiana to a 
claim upon the territory of Venezuela extending north 
and west more than two degrees, and into the interior 
twice as far beyond the westward boundary shown upon 
her own maps as the limits of the disclaimed Shombergk 
survey, and also to a claim for the free navigation of the 
Orinoco, which are made claims by actual seizure, pos- 
session and jurisdiction now exercised after long-repeated 
suggestions of advancing the boundaries—this statement 
is carefully based upon the official correspondence in the 
case, and upon the treaty facts relative to the territories 
involved. Is it singular that Great Britain should refuse 
arbitration by a third power in a case so made and sup- 
ported ? Resolve the whole matter into a case of bound- 
ary between two adjoining farms or village lots, and it 
is apparent at once that the trespassing claimant would 
surely decline the arbitrament of a court. 

But there are other and further evidences and condi- 
tions developed by the official correspondence in this case 
which illustrate its character. The foregoing relates prin- 
cipally to the growth into a claim of territory and free navi- 
gation, for the first time distinctly made now, against 
actual and unbroken historical adverse possession. It 
has been shown that Great Britain disclaimed the mean- 
ing which Venezuela placed upon the Shombergk survey 
of 1841, and ordered the destruction of the landmarks. 

Before this, in 1836, she voluntarily recognized the sov- 
ercignty of Venezuela over a portion, at least, of the ter- 
ritory she now claims and occupies, by a demand that 
Venezuela should construct a lighthouse upon Barima 
Point, to assure safety of navigation. This recognition 
logically extends to all the territory of which the Point 
was and is a political part. 

But in 1884, Great Britain began to carry out actively 
the scheme which had glimmered here and there through 
her suggestions and acts all along since 1841. In Octo- 
ber of the first-named year—the year after the demand for 
a western and northern boundary point somewhere west 
of the Waini and for the free navigation of the Orinoco— 
agents of the British Government of Demerara in British 
Guiana entered the now disputed region, placed marks 
and posted notices of jurisdiction for the first time, and 
declaring it British territory, under the laws of the Brit- 
ish colony of Guiana, they made arrests, carried prisoners 
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to Georgetown, tried them before the colonial tribu- 
nal, and imprisoned and fined them. As Venezuela 
proposed to erect a lighthouse at Barima Point, Great 
Britain forbade its being done if a claim of jurisdiction 
‘as carried with it. 

In 1885 a Venezuelan commission was sent to visit and 
report upon matters relative to this occupation. On the 
right bank of the Amacuro the commissioners found the 
British officers, appointed March 1st and September 6th, 
1885, respectively, as in and for the colony of British 
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These limits are the same as those of the Shombergk 
survey, of 1841, the northwest point being beyond the 
Barima, on the Amacuro, where the latter enters within 
the mouth of the Orinoco—the extreme point of minis- 
terial suggestion as embodied in the ‘“‘authentic”’ Lon- 
don maps of British West Indian and South American 
possessions printed ten yearsago. The commissioners also 
found that the British were working gold mines back of 
British Guiana westward, outside of the Shombergk lim- 
its between the Cuyuni and Mazurini Rivers, which are 
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Guiana, and an established office. The British revenue- 
‘cutter Transfer had at various times carried magistrates 
to that point to try causes, and to other places with 
armed policemen. Vessels were searched, forbidden to 
trade at certain places, or to go to Barima except in bal- 
last. The commissioners then visited Georgetown, Dem- 
erara, the capital of British Guiana, notified the Gov- 
ernor of what they had seen, and were officially informed 
that the territory was within the limits established by 
the notice published in the London Gazelle on October 
21st, 1886, and was a portion of the colony of British 
Guiana. 


affuents of the Essequibo, and were exporting large 
quantities of minerals through Demerara. 

On the 6th of January, 1886, the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, after much correspondence, demanded the evacua- 
tion of her territory, from the mouth of the Orinoco to 
the Pumaron, failing which, diplomatic relations would 
be broken off, and again proposed arbitration of differ- 
ences. On the 1lth of February, 1887, Great Britain 
declined to vacate the territory, but expressed her readi- 
ness to enter into an ‘amicable negotiation” to settle 
the limits of Guiana. 

On the 19th of the same month she notified Venezuela 
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that no interference with British subjects would be per- 
mitted on the occupied territory; and on the 20th, 
declining to treat while her territory was meanwhile held 
in violation, Venezuela severed diplomatic relations. 
However, pursuing her policy of seizure first, against a 
weak nation, and treaty afterward if at all, tho British ex- 
tended their occupation on the last day of December, 1887, 
far into the interior of Venezuelan Guayana (Bolivar), 
and are now industriously working the rich gold mines 
of Caratel in the Yuruari mineral district, southeast some 
200 miles from Ciudad Bolivar, formerly Angostura. 

These facts, stated in succession from the nebulous 
beginning to the consolidated ending in present time, 
carry along with them their proper characterization. 
They appear to stand alone and in relief in their sequence, 
and constitute a remarkable piece of history. Whatever 
questions of claims of British citizens there may be 
against Venezuela, they are aside from and do not touch 
the long-contemplated, disclaimed, but suddenly consum- 
mated violation of national integrity in the seizure of her 
territory, with the after-claim that it is British soil. As 
the convenient Shombergk visited the Amazon, a much 
more important river, and Lindley stole the naming of 
its queenly lilies from Haencke to honor England's sov- 
ereign, one is led to wonder what insidious plot may be 
thickening in British diplomacy to put a muzzle upon 
that other river’s mouth ; or, if that remains undone be- 
cause Brazil is a monarchy, the only one wholly upon the 
soil of this New World, and has a sympathetic touch of 
elbow with Europe. 

According to the ‘‘Annual”’ of the commerce, industries, 
etc., of Venezucla for 1886, published at Caracas, the 
area of the country is 632,705 square miles, though other 
authorities give it at 403,000 to 437,500. By Codazzi’s 
map, Guayana comprises more than half of this territory; 
but since the map was made the territory has been di- 
vided into the State of Bolivar and several Territories 
corresponding to those of the United States, and Bolivar 
is stated in the ‘‘ Annual” to contain 88,687 square 
miles, a little more than the Territory of Idaho. 

However, as far as British claims and occupation go, 
the whole region of old Guayana is alike affected di- 
rectly, and thus more than half of the Republic comes 
considerably into the possession and still further under 
the control of Great Britain. This would be a very im- 
portant matter to the United States, as well as to Ve- 
nezuela, and to Brazil adjoining, in case the possession 
and control had been secured in an ordinary way, carry- 
ing in its character the clearest right; but under the 
circumstances mainly if not absolutely as herein de- 
scribed, the case assumes necessarily a most serious 
aspect. 

The failure of Great Britain to claim from either Spain, 
during South American colonial times, or from Vene- 
zuela since her independence, any right to the territory 
she has now seized upon and asserts to be British prop- 
erty, and her failure thus far to explain why a claim has 
not before been made and how it is now based, are as 
strong evidence of her outrage upon a friendly nation as 
the succession of covert and sinister acts previously re- 
lated are that the outrage was the culmination of a set- 
tled policy. Although these acts stand ont alone as 
sufficient cause of a defensive war on the part of the 
aggrieved nation, that nation, being weak, has steadily, 
and even while suffering greatly under the seizure made, 
appealed to disinterested judgment through arbitration ; 
but as is apparent, upon the reason given, the appeal has 
been falsely denied. This only strengthens the infamy of 
the proceedings against Venezuela’s territorial integrity. 
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These ‘are views which seem to be reasonable for any 
disinterested person to entertain, and to be fully justific, 
But, admitting that citizens, and especially statesmen, 
of the United States, are not quite disinterested, for cer- 
tain reasons peculiar to them as such, it appears that the 
seizure and the refusal to arbitrate by Great Britain are 
as truly an attack and a defiance toward ourselves as they 
are toward Venezuela, and that for us to remain simply 
inactive would be indefensible—would be coward!y. 

At least once before has Great Britain attempted to 
extend her foothold, through colonial means, upon the 
American Continent since the United States became 
pledged to the doctrine enunciated by President Monroe 
in his message to Congress, December 2d, 1823. Directly 
applicable to such a case as the present one, that message 
says: ‘We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the ami- 
cable relations existing between the United States and 
those [the European] Powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their sys- 
‘tem to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety... . With the [American] Goy- 
ernments who have declared their independence, and 
maintained it [and Venezuela is one], and whose inde- 
pendence we have, on great consideration, and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them, or control- 
ling in any other manner their destiny, by any European 
Power, in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” 

The attempt referred to was the assumption of author- 
ity in and control over what was known as the Mosquito 
Coast in Nicaragua. This control was nominally and pro- 
fessedly given up under the provision of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850; but, in spite of the treaty, con- 
trol was exercised under British agents, and a native 
Indian king whose appointment was secured and upheld 
by British influence. Now, defiance of what has come 
to be known as ‘‘ the American doctrine ” of the Monroe 
message is openly exhibited in ‘‘ extending ’’ the British 
“system” in a ‘portion of this hemisphere,” ‘‘ whose 
independence we have ” ‘‘acknowledged,”’ and extending 
it clearly for the purpose of ‘ controlling” the “ des- 
tiny ” of more than half of Venezuela. It is quite perti- 
nent, in view of these facts, to ask what the United 
States is going to do about the matter. If this question 
was merely a partisan one, it would be seasonable to 
state that the Democratic national platform of 1856 
strongly reaffirmed the Monroe Doctrine. 

In the meantime Great Britain is busily reaping the 
benefits of the aggression practiced by her upon Vene- 
ezuela. Robbery of territory is followed up by robbery 
of the riches partly because of which the territory was 
desirable. However desirable it was to secure against 
Venezuela and the world the control of the Orinoco, the 
working of some of the richest accessible and already de- 
veloped gold mines at present known, and the opening 
of others perhaps as rich, was a matter particularly suited 
to British enterprise. 

The gold of Colombia and Venezuela will probably 
yet astonish the world by its abundance. Both quartz 
and placer mining pay richly where the mines are at 
present accessible. In Colombia, on the Venezuelan 
side, whoever will submit to ‘‘rough it” in so hot and 
sparsely populated a country may wash out a fortune in 
a few years at most, with the rudest implements and no 
very heavy labor. Not only may the same be done in 
the Venezuelan lands of the Yuruari, but there, and fur- 
ther up, on some of the affluents of the Orinoco, quartz 
mining when once established yields fabulous returns. 
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In the Yuruari region the minc kaown as ‘“‘ El Callao” 
is by far the best equipped, and has so far yielded, there- 
fore, the best returns. Its total product for the ten 
years ending with December, 1884, was $14,625,126, of 
which it returned in dividends $6,195,108. In 1884 it 
had sixty stamps in operation, and from 30,936 tons of 
quartz, with 7,608 hours of labor, the value of the pro- 
duct was $3,415,238—an average of nearly $110.40 per 
ton of ore. It is said that the shares in this mine were 
originally but thirty, of which Guzman Blanco owned 
two; that a negro of St. Thomas bought fifteen shares, 
from time to time, paying fifteen dollars each for them, 
in goods from his grocery, which he held at his death, 
in 1883 ; that in 1884 $150,000 was refused for a single 
share, and that the dividends that year paid per share 
were over $46,000. These statements came to the writer 
in such a way and from such a source as to warrant belief 
in them, Other mines in the same region yielded for the 
year, in bullion which passed through Ciudad Bolivar, 
in ounces, as follows: Chili, 22,970; Panama, 19,474.56 ; 
Potosi (ten months), 8,509.65 ; Nacupay (two months), 
574.20; and various others, 6,982.12; which with the 
175,424.84 ounces exported through the same city from 
‘El Callao,” makes an aggregate of 233,916.37 ounces. 
The value of the gold bullion which has passed through 
the city from the Yuruari mining region in the nineteen 
years ending with 1884, since work began in them, is 
$29,381,455. 62. 

It should be remembered that what has been done has 
been under great difficulties. All machinery has been 
imported, and transported in tropic heat by roads which 
had first to be constructed. The machinery imported 
and entered for duty at Ciudad Bolivar from 1881 to 
1884 inclusive was of the value of $1,053,276. All these 
rich mines, all the labor that tended toward their devel- 
opment, and probably all the machinery, have passed over 
to the benefit of the European usurper of American soil. 
After all the years of silence as to any claim upon Ve- 
nezuelan or supposed Venezuelan territory, now, when 
enterprise'and investments have conclusively developed 
its mineral worth, and when they have begun to prove 
serviceable to the nation in meeting its debts and paving 
the way marked out and begun toward a new and en- 
lightened progress, the British “step {forward without 
warning, or even explanation, and strike their outlaw 
blow. The reasons that hide behind the deed are not 
different from those which hastened British recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy, and promoted the building 
and arming in British shipyards and waters of iron cruis- 
ers against our commerce. Commercial supremacy of 
the world, and territorial acquisition at all points neces- 
sary to secure continuously that supremacy—these are 
the British ideas which are older than the Venezuelan 
Republic or than this; and as no sense of fair play, or 
consistency, or abstract justice, in our case, could stand a 
month against the steady tramp of those ideas, so neither 
the rights of Venezuelan or inter-American rights will be 
permitted to stand in their way, unless American ‘diplo- 
macy shall by some supplemental birth have born to it 
finally and effectually a spinal column. 


Every failure is a step to success ; every detection of 
what is false directs us toward what is true; every trial 
exhausts some tempting form of error. Not only so, but 
searcely any attempt is entirely a failure ; scarcely any 
theory, the result of steady thought, is altogether false ; 
no tempting form of error is without some latent charm 
derived from truth. 
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Asovt the middle of May the rose harvest begins. In 
the early morning, before the sun has dried the dew on 
the flowers, the rose-gatherer plucks with his hands the 
day's supply. Generally the harvest lasts some twenty 
days, but its duration depends, to a great extent, on the 
weather. Heavy dews are what the husbandman prays 
for, as the product of his harvest is then made more pre- 
cious than when the hot sun robs the flowers of their 
nourishment. After sunrise no more roses are gathered, 
but there is no lack of employment for the farmer. All 
the roses gathered must be distilled before the next day, 
or their fragrance has flown. In thesouth of France, and 
in the French provinces of the north of Africa, the pro- 
cess of extracting their perfume from flowers has been 
brought to perfection, and in the great factories along 
the Mediterranean coast of France, and in Algeria the 
process of distillation, enfleurage and maceration are em- 
ployed. But in the East, from the days when the Ara- 
bian philosopher I-bu-Sina first robbed the rose of its 
subtle fragrance to the present time, the rose-farmers have 
produced their famous attar-of-roses by distillation. 

Roses have from the earliest times held a foremost place 
in the estimation of Eastern peoples, and the use of 
‘*rose-water ” quickly spread through Persia, Arabia and 
the countries of Asia Minor. In the twelfth century, Sa- 
ladin is said to have caused the walls of the Temple of 
Omar, on his entry into Jerusalem, to be washed with the 
rose- water. To this day Indian princes present their 
guests with quaintly shaped bottles of the precious oil, 
distilled from the flower which Eastern poets have sung 
since ever poetry was. In India the district which is 
most famous for its rose- culture at the present day is 
Ghazipoor, on the Ganges, while Shiraz, in Persia, some 
districts in China, and the Philippine Islands, formerly 
produced for exportation much greater quantities than 
they now do. In Egypt the district of Medinet-el-Fa- 
youm enjoyed great renown for its attar and rose-water. 
The gardens of southern France, and of Algeria, have 
already been mentioned, but in Europe it is the Valley of 
Kezanlik, in Eastern Roumelia, the far-famed valley of 
roses, which yields the finest and most perfect essence of 
commerce. This lovely valley, which lies on the south- 
ern slope of the Balkans, sheltered by their towering 
sides from cold, north winds, in the centre of a district 
which yields on an average about 1,650 kilograms of 
attar-of-roses, represents a commercial value of $280,000. 
In 1886 the yield reached the exceptionally high figure 
of 3,000 kilograms ; but now and then the farmers have 
to meet an unusually bad season, as in 1872, when the 
yield sunk to 800 kilograms. The rose-growers of this 
region are distributed in more than 100 villages ; and 
as there are no central factories, and each grower culti- 
vates his small farm and carries on the process of extract- 
ing essential oil from the flowers by his own labor and the 
labor of his family, and according to his means and infor- 
mation, there is, of necessity, great diversity of detail in 
the methods of horticulture and distillation. Before the 
Russo-Turkish War the industry was mainly carried on 
by Mussulmans, but of late years the Mussulman popu- 
lation has largely migrated to Constantinople and Asia 
Minor, and most of the rose-lands have been occupied by 
Bulgarians, 

For the purpose of distillation a copper vessel contain- 
ing about forty okes (one oke is equal to 2 4-5 pounds) 
of water is used, and into this some five or seven okes of 
freshly gathered roses are thrown. The water is then al- 
lowed to boil for an hour and a quarter or an hour and a 
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half over an open fire, the vapor produced being carried, 
by means of a pipe, toa refrigerator. The product of 
this first distillation is then placed in a copper, where 
it condenses the ‘essential oil,” separating itself from 
the water and naturally floating on the top. The essen- 
tial oil, or attar, when this separation is finally complete, 
is removed from the surface of the water with a kind of 
spoon terminating in a funnel, an operation requiring 
the greatest delicacy and manipulative skill. In order to 
produce a single kilogram of the precious oil, about 


the Kezanlik rose plantations to Bulgarian hands has led 
to an attempt being made, under the immediate patron- 
age of the Sultan, to transplant the industry to Asia 
Minor. 


Macreapy was playing ‘‘ Hamlet’’ in a country theatre, 
and during rehearsals had so severely found fault with 
the actor (a local favorite) who took the part of the King, 
that His Majesty determined at night to be revenged upon 
the great man by reeling, when stabbed by Hamlet, to 
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2,500 kilograms of flowers have to be used. Formerly 
the quantity was even greater, and in France double the 
quantity is sometimes employed to produce one kilo- 
gram of attar of the finest quality. But of late, in the 
Valley of Kezanlik, the delicacy of the perfume has been 
somewhat sacrificed, although one of the larger houses 
engaged in the commerce is said to habitually use ten 
okes of flowers to forty okes of water for its finest es- 
sences. In bygone times it was, however, by no means 
unusual for as much as fifteen, or even twenty, okes to be 
used with fifty okes of water. The gradual transfer of 


the centre of the stage (instead of remaining at the back), 
and falling dead upon the very spot Macready had re 
served for his own final acting before he expired in Hora- 
tio’s arms. Macready groaned and grunted, ‘‘ Die further 
up the stage, sir. What are you doing here, sir? Get 
up and die elsewhere, sir?” when, to the amazement of 
the audience, the King sat bolt upright upon the stage, 
and said, ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Macready, you had your way 
at rehearsal ; but J’m King now, and I'll die where I please!” 


Tue heavens are as deep as our aspirations are high. 


A BRAZEN LOVER. 
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“CLARCHEN SAT DOWN UPON THE BENCH BENEATH THE SPEAKING STATUE, WHILE HER YOUNG MISTRESS LEANED IN A PENSIVE 
ATTITUDE AGAINST ITS PEDESTAL, WHEREUPON THE HAND BENEATH THE CLOAK REACHED DOWN AND CLASPED SOME TINY 


SOFT FINGERS WHICH STOLE UP TO MEET IT.” 


A BRAZEN 


LOVER. 


By Lucy BLAKE. 


Sarp Baron von Zell to his valet : ‘‘ Felix, they say that 
good - for- naught young Englishman, Lieutenant Hazle- 
dean, is lurking about Adlerberg again ; is this gossip 
true ?” 

‘“‘The Herr Baron has heard what is a fact. I myself 
saw him reading the papers at the ‘Taube ’ this morning.” 

**Confound the fellow! You know, Felix— Ahem ! 
These raw fogs give one a throat like araven’s. Felix, 
you are no fool, and you must have observed—in short, 
it is the dearest wish of my heart to see my niece Hilda 
the wife of Count Lurie, my cousin. I mean to make the 
day on which we celebrate their marriage a lucky one for 
you, Felix, as well as for the rest of us.” 

Vol. XXVI., No. 4—30. 


‘The Herr Baron is the soul of goodness on this as on 
all other occasions,” replied the diplomatic Felix, sharp- 
ening his ears for the confidence he knew would follow. 

Felix had grown gray about the muzzle, so to speak, in 
the service of Baron von Zell. He, and he alone, knew 
of the little mixture in the bottle which kept his master’s 
mustache black and glossy as the raven’s wing ; his hand 
adjusted the stays and shoulder-padding which no one 
else suspected, and which preserved the figure that was 
the envy of the baron’s contemporaries. It was, therefore, 
but natural and seemly that a valet who so fully under- 
stood the physical make-up of his master should have, 
also, an insight upon his mental machinery. 
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‘“‘T believe and trust,” continued the baron, ‘‘ that my | regardless of her wishes. No one, not even a poor relation 


niece is unaware of this misguided young man’s presence 
in the neighborhood. There was some silly flirtation be- 
tween them at Falkenstein. My cousin Adelaide is so 
lamentably injudicious and careless in such matters, I 
apprehend that if opportunity offered for my niece to 
renew her acquaintance with Lientenant Hazledean, it 
might injure Count Lurie’s suit. My clear-headed sister, 
the Frei-Friiulein von Zell, will prevent any possible 
rendezvous, or silly communication of any kind, when my 
niece drives or walks abroad, and, at the Schloss, I hope 
my vigilance and yours, Felix, may frustrate any attempts 
the young man might make to enter, extensive as the 
grounds are.” 

After which long speech the baron, looking as fierce 
as the stable-boy’s bulldog, devoted his attention to his 
chocolate. 

Hilda von Zell, nineteen years old, and as bewitching 
a young goddess as ever vanquished the heart of man, 
had two idées fixes in her pretty head: one, that she 
would not marry Count Lurie ; and the other, that unless 
she could be Jack Hazledean’s wife she would mumble 
her life away over a string of beads in some convent. 

She had met Jack while on a visit to her aunt Adelaide, 
and had found him what most of the world decided him 
to be—a handsome, hearty, honest fellow, whom any girl 
might be proud to win. Furthermore, he came of a good 
Devonshire family, able to furnish him comfortably with 
the most substantial good the world can give—money. 
Between Aunt Adelaide, at Halkenstein, and the two old 
people, at Adlerberg, there was a long and bitter feud. 
Adelaide’s conduct, views, and opinions were all wrong, 
and it was with great reluctance that Hilda was allowed 
to make the short visit to Adlerberg. And in that visit 
so much had occurred to endanger the peace of mind of 
Baron von Zell and his sister, set upon their niece mar- 
rying Count Lurie. 

The count also took fright at the reports he heard, 
and being in no mind to lose his prize, the lovely Hilda, 
he circulated stories at Adlerberg very detrimental to the 
innocent Jack. Count Lurie’s elderly relatives proved 
themselves only too willing to believe the young English- 
man a villain of the blackest dye. 

“Fancy Hilda going away to murky, dismal England 
with this feather-brained rogue !” ejaculated Friiulein von 
Zell.” 

‘Aud Lurie in a rage, and his assistance in the man- 
agement of the estate lost to us for ever. Perish the 
thought !” replied that desiccated spinster’s brother. 

Alas for the futility of Baron von Zell’s calculation and 
plotting! Hilda knew full well of the presence in her 
ancestral village of her faithful, much-maligned lover. 
Love has been known, from time immemorial, to laugh at 
locksmiths and flinty-hearted old uncles in corsets, and 
he suggested to this young couple a way of necting, 
novel as it was daring. 

Hilda was forced either to give up her lover, or resort 
to subterfuge. Driving and walking, her aunt kept her 
eye upon her intently, as the proverbial cat watches its 
victim, the mouse ; and when that lady was off duty, the 
office of spy was releguted to Kathrina, a jealous ally of 
fraulein yon Zell’s, and an enemy of Hilda's since the 
days when that young lady stole almonds and figs from 
the storeroom. 

Except for the precious dower of her beauty, vivacity, 
and grace, Hilda had not a farthing in the world. Her 
patrons, her aunt and uncle, believed that, in providing 
for the girl out of their abundance, they had earned 
she right to dispose of her hand in marriage as they chose, 


living in hopes of a legacy, could call Lurie attraet- 
ive either in appearance or manner. He was nearly old 
enough to be Hilda’s father, and had a peevish, fretful 
disposition, which he took not the slightest pains to con- 
trol. But, to offset these drawbacks, he was very rich, 
and unquestionably a brilliant parti for a portionless 
orphan. 

Great pressure was brought to bear upon Hilda to make 
her see the advantage of this match, rendering her life at 
times almost unbearable. No one had sympathy or pa- 
tience with her detestation of her would-be-suitor, except 
Jack, of course—whose voice could scarcely be raised in 
the family conclave— Aunt Adelaide, with whom inter- 
course had been cut off, and Hilda’s maid and foster-sister, 
Clirchen. The poor victim seemed alarmingly near the 
sacrificial altar. Leading from the lawn at Schloss Adler- 
berg to the lake was a long approach called the Avenue 
of Heroes. Some defunct Von Zell had amused himself, 
and emptied his purse, by having placed at each side of 
this avenue bronze statues of warriors of Napoleon's gen- 
eration and the preceding one. Some of these statues 
(all life-size) were simply of plaster, bronzed ; but the at- 
tendants were careful not to disclose this secret to visit- 
ors. There were also many empty pedestals. This lack, 
instead of grieving the present proprietor of the Schloss, 
afforded him a kind of sentimental pleasure—it suggested 
picturesque decay and the ruin of departed splendor, 
though the pedestals had always been unoccupied, and 
had contributed nothing to the ornate past. 

**Very odd,” said Baron von Zell to his sister, ‘this 
passion for listening to the nightingales which Hilda has 
lately developed ; on such dull, moonless nights, too. 
She was never in the habit of troubling her head about 
nightingales.” 

“It has rather a suspicious look, Egmont. Are you 
sure the nightingales are not made a pretext for clandes- 
tine meetings with that unprincipled young Hazledean ? 
T have noticed a certain defiance of manner in Hilda of 
late, which causes me uneasiness.” 

“‘T really must compliment you on your astuteness, my 
dear Isabel. I, too, have had my suspicions of these noc- 
turnal strolls, and have placed Felix on guard, tu watch 
the behavior of Hilda and her maid.” 

* “And what does he report ?” 

‘Nothing at all amiss. The two girls walk quietly up 
and down the Avenue of Heroes, Hilda often leaning sen- 
timentally against one of the statues—or they sit ona 
bench and talk. No one approaches, and all seems open 
and aboveboard. Felix feels much ill-used at having to 
dog their footsteps for an hour or two every evening: 
still, I don’t like to let him off till Lurie arrives. Couldn't 
you persuade Hilda to spend her evenings indoors ?” 

‘*Scarcely, Egmont. You know she has always had 
unrestricted liberty inside the Schloss gates, provided 
Cliirechen was with her. If I forbade her going out in the 
evening, her suspicions of something being amiss would 
be at once aroused, and she might discover the truth— 
that young Hazledean was here, and we were afraid 
of their meeting.” 

“True, true; but I wish she would stay indoors.” 

That evening, as usual, Hilda and her maid came out 
for their stroll down to the lake. 

‘*Not a whisper from any bird whatsoever about the 
place, and yet these girls are out mooning about as usual. 
There is something more in all this than appears on the 
surface. Why else should that silly little Clirchen have 
blushed so furiously when I purposely asked Felix, in 
her hearing, what strangers were stopping at the ‘ Taube’? 
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And Hilda singing, with such a happy light in her eyes, 
that silly English or Scotch ditty, ‘Jock o’ Hazledean,’ 
when she believed no one was looking or listening. I 
have a strong presentiment that affairs are not going 
right, and yet I can discover nothing amiss.” 

With such disturbing reflections running riot in his 
brain, the baron, to make assurance doubly sure, joined 
Felix and followed the two girls on this particular even- 
ing. Te made no secret of his presence to Hilda, but 
walked beside her for a turn or two on the avenue, talk- 
ing with his customary old-fashioned gallantry. He pre- 
sently fell behind, ostensibly to smoke a cigar, but he 
took care to keep his prey always in sight. The night 
was cloudy, and but faintly illumined by the stars, but 
the baron could easily discern the figures of the two girls 
in the semi-darkness. 

Hilda and her faithful attendant sauntered up and 
down the path once or twice, and then, when the baron 
and Felix were well in the background, a very strange 
thing occurred. One of the brazen statues, with ex- 
tended arm and voluminous cloak, opened its mouth, 
and, in low tones, gave utterance to these words: 

“The old rascal is out himself to-night. May he catch 
nothing for his pains but a twinge of rheumatism !” 
Then, in a semi-tone higher: ‘‘Here I am, darling! 
Don’t let us Jose a moment of the precious time that 
your jailers are out of hearing.” 

Oddly enough, this phenomenal occurrence caused not 
the least surprise to Hilda and her maid. Cliirchen, to 
whom the Anglo-Saxon tongue was as Sanscrit, sat down 
upon the bench beneath the speaking-statue, while her 
young mistress leaned in a pensive attitude against its 
pedestal, Then this most curious of statues dropped its 
extended arm, exclaiming, ‘‘ By Jove! that position is 
enough to finish a fellow!” Whereupon the hand be- 
neath the cloak reached down and clasped some tiny, 
soft fingers which stole up to meet it as naturally as a 
cat assimilates the contents of the cream-jug. Some 
endearments then followed, too sacred, or too silly, ac- 
cording to the sentimental or jaundiced views of the 
auditor, for repetition in prosaic black and white. 

“Are they still persecuting you about that detestable 
man, dearest ?” asked the statue, presently. 

‘Yes, Jack ; it grows worse and worse all the time. 
He is coming next week, and then there will be dreadful 
scenes. My courage fails me at the thought. I have no 
one to help me—you are not there, you know—and it 
seems sometimes as if I must give in at last, and let them 
dispose of me as they like.” 

“Never, while I live!’ exclaimed Jack Hazledean, in 
his excitement nearly losing his balance upon the ped- 
estal on which he was personating some defunct war- 
rior. ‘My poor little love, how often must I implore you 
to accept ?” 

‘Hush, Jack ! 
arm !” 

With military promptness the bronze hero straightened 
himself up, and stood as if pointing with unerring finger 
to the exact spot where his war-breathing troops could 
most seriously harass the enemy. 

Baron yon Zell passed, making some ordinary remark 
to his niece, who now sat beside Cliirchen on the bench. 
Was she not cold ?—the evenings were getting a little 
chilly. 

‘Extraordinary fancy, moping ont here in the dark,” 
muttered the baron; ‘‘ but it seems innocent enough.” 

If the old gentleman’s wits had been sharpened to that 
keeaness upon which he piqued himself, he would have 
remembered that, in daytime, the pedestal behind that 
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particular bench, occupied by the two girls, bore no sta- 
tue. As the old man passed out of earshot, Felix loitering 
after him, Jack continued : 

“Why can you not trust yourself to me, my darling ? 
You love me, do you not ?” 

“Oh, Jack, how can you ask such a question ?” and 
the little hand stole up again under the folds of the 
cloak, 

“Tf Iwere to ask your uncle to give you to me, he 
would probably order his servants to turn me out of the 
house. I can’t win you by a straightforward demand ; 
therefore there remains nothing for us but flight, or sepa- 
ration for ever. As I have so often explained, it could be 
so easily managed. We would take Cliirchen, and start 
at once for my aunt’s villa near Paris. She is the kindest 
soul in the world, and would feel unbounded sympathy 
for us. We could be married at her house, and then no 
living soul could maf our happiness.” 

‘* But, Jack, dear, isn’t there always something disgrace- 
ful in a runaway marriage ?” 

‘‘How can there be in this? We have no other alter- 
native. If I leave you here, you will be obliged at last 
to marry, in spite of yourself, that odious Lurie.” 

Hilda trembled, and drew nearer to as much as she 
could reach of her idol. 

“T can’t dodge about like this much longer without. 
being found out; it is impossible—a dog might take ex- 
ception to my being on this perch, and raise a row that 
would upset everything. Hilda, darling, be the brave 
little soul that you are, and promise to come with me— 
to-morrow—to-night, even. We have no time to lose; 
your hesitation may wreck both our lives. Give me your 
word now, sweet, that you will trust yourself to me.” 

“Not to-night, Jack ; give me till to-morrow to make 
up my mind. At this hour to-morrow I will tell you my 
decision.” 

‘Thank you for that, dearest, and may kind Heaven 
grant that you decide for me! And now I'm going to 
jump down for a kiss.” 

“No, Jack ; the risk is too great. Good-night, and be 
cautious, I beg of you. Come, Clirchen,” said Hilda, 
seizing her patient and much-bored little menial by the 
arm, and hastening toward the castle. 

The next evening was decidedly chilly, and Lieutenant 
Hazledean equipped himself with a thicker, warmer cloak . 
before starting to pose as a statue in the Adlerberg 
grounds. Alas! for the forethought of a former land- 
lady, who had plentifully sprinkled this cloak with red 
pepper, to keep away moths. 

Jack, when it was dark enough, let himself in at the 
out-of-the-way little garden-gate, of which Clirchen had 
managed to give him the key. He made his way among 
the trees silently as a spectre, and selected at random an 
empty pedestal, upon which he mounted. It was part of 
the plot arranged with Hilda that, to divert suspicion, he 
should vary the place of ren“ezvous. Scarcely had Jack 
struck a properly martial attitude when Felix appeared 
upon the scene, the first time he had come out in advance 
of Hilda. Unconscious of Jack’s presence, he passed once 
down the avenue ; as he retraced his steps, Jack hastily 
unfastened one button of his cloak, which was rather op- 
pressive, and in so doing sent such a whiff of red pepper 
into his face that a sharp sneeze was the inevitable result. 

Felix stopped short in his walk ; there were certainly 
uneanny forces at work when a bronze statue took to 
sneezing. He was about to accost the brazen warrior 
threatened with influenza, when another idea occurred to 
him. Felix was a sharp fellow, and that sneeze enlight- 
ened him upon many points which had seemed dark and 
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mysterious during the past week. Still, he would do no- 
thing precipitately. Fraulein Hilda would appear pre- 
sently, and make assurance doubly sure ; furthermore, a 
statue that could sneeze could also strike, if attacked. 
No, discretion was the better part of valor; Felix would 
make sure of his big game, and then trap it in a way that 
would bring glory to himself, and humiliation to the 
wrong-headed young people who had caused him such 
weary hours of watching. So the valet continued his 
pipe and his walk with an innocent, unsuspecting air 
that was of immense relief to Jack, though at the same 
time he felt, vaguely, that affairs were not as safe and 
smooth as they seemed. 

The proceedings of the previous evening repeated 
themselves. 
Hilda and 
Clarchen 
came saun- 
tering slowly 
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“Yes ; I have told Clirchen, and she is quite willing to 
go, and will arrange everything.” 

‘*Have her send a trunk, addressed to her mother, with 
what you need in it, as we planned, and it will be put in 
the carriage I will have waiting at the little gate to-mor- 
row night. I don’t see any obstacle to our getting off 
safely.” 

‘‘Let us hope not. Oh, dear, it is beginning to rain! 
I shall have to go back to the house. My staying here 
in the wet would look so very odd,” said Hilda. 

“Nor will I allow you to run the risk of taking cold. 
Good-night, sweetheart ! Courage for our venture of to- 
morrow night.” 

‘Felix, bring us an umbrella, p.ease ; it is raining quite 
smartly.” 

Then the 
pedestal was 
suddenly de- 
nuded of its 


down the 


statue, there 


was the ten- 


avenue, and, 


at the usual 


derest of 


signal, halted 


leave-tak- 


beside one of 


ings, and 


the statues. before Felix 
‘So I have returned the 
found you garden - gate 
out at last, had closed 
my young upon Jack 
ei > said gometser 
elix, at a athrina, 
discreet dis- ex - was her- 
tance, to him- woman at 
self. ‘‘ Have Schloss Ad- 
all the billing lerberg, had 
and ee nie re 
you like to- ed from her 
night, but mistress a 


to-morrow 


new water- 


night I shall 
interrupt you 
with a little 
army from 
the kitchen 
and stables, 
and your 
gallant lover 
will come to 
grief, I very 
much fear. 
You shall be 
allowed to 
escape all 
blame, to be sure, my dear young lady, for Count Lurie’s 
sake.” 

‘Hilda, darling !” began Jack, hurriedly, ‘‘ is it Yes or 
No—heaven or worse than perdition ?” 

‘“‘T will go with you, Jack,” Hilda answered, simply. 

‘‘Bless you for those words, my sweet! Confounded 
ill luck that a fellow has to stand up here like a stick, 
when the woman he loves says she will marry him !” 

“Don’t attempt to get down, Jack, dear.” 

‘No, not yet. Weare in danger, Hilda. A while ago 
I was idiot enough to sneeze ; I couldn’t repress it. There 
seems to be some infernally irritating stuff in my cloak. 
Ican’t quite make out whether that rascal Felix heard me 
or not—he is such a sly dog. At any rate, there is great 
risk in delay, and we must be off to-morrow night. You 
can be ready, can you not, darling ?” 
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proof cloak, 
a long, volu- 
minous gar- 
ment, which 
was the de- 
light of its 
owner until 
the first 
shower of 
rain descend- 
ed upon it. 
Then, to 
Kathrina’s 
dismay, she 
discovered that every raindrop had left a dingy spot 
upon the new cloak, making it look like a garment that 
had seen service for years. 

‘* Let it get a good soaking all over, and .nere will be 
no more spots,” said the cook. 

‘‘Would you have me dip it in the lake and ruin its 
shape, or shall I stand out in the next downpour till I’m 
wet through, with a creak of rheumatics in every bone ?” 
said Kathrina, scornfully. 

“Put it on one of them bronze generals’ backs when 
we have the next rain. He would probably be very 
thankful to you for the warmth, and the cloak would get 
wet, and no mistake,” suggested a housemaid. To the 
girl’s surprise, Kathrina listened attentively, without 
giving vent to the shout of derision which was expected. 


| In truth, the owner of the damaged cloak was saying 
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t herself that the maid’s idea was not a bad cne; but 
for fear of keing laughed at she kept her own counsel, 
and the subject was dropped. 

The evening that was to decide the fate of Hilda and 
Jack was dark and threatening, with intermittent rain, 
giving warning of a downpour before morning. As soon 
as it was dark, Felix stole out softly as a cat and betook 
himself to the Avenue of Heroes, where he scanned each 
statue in the faint light the lamps at either end of the 
walk afforded. Presently, on one of these figures, the 
folds of a cloak, which should hang so rigid, stirred 
slightly in the wind. Felix waited for another gust, and 
watched the result narrowly. Yes, the cloak certainly 
moved, and he need no longer be in doubt as to the spot 
where he should rally his forces for an attack. 

Felix hastened back to the house ; and as he slunk for- 
ward in the shadow of the trees, he saw Hilda and Cliir- 
ehen gliding like ghosts, in waterproof cloaks, down to- 
ward the lake. 

“Very little love- making for you to-night, my dear 
young lady,” muttered Felix, with an evil smile. 

One by one shadowy forms stole through the shrub- 
bery to a certain point on the avenue—the chief hostler, 
the stable-bcy, an under- gardener, two sturdy young 
peasant lads, and last, but not least, Felix. Silently and 
quickly he placed his men in hiding near the suspected 
trespasser in the castle- grounds, and then, stepping 
boldly forward, accosted the statue thus, wondering the 
while that Hilda and her maid were nowhere visible : 

‘Lieutenant Hazledean, your disguise has been dis- 
covered, and there is no use in playing this comedy any 
longer. In the name of Baron von Zell, master of this 
park into which you have stolen an entrance, I request 
you to descend from that pedestal and accompany me.” 

No response or movement from the delinquent statue. 

“Come, come, sir—no nonsense of this kind. If you 
do not get down at once, my men shall drag zor down.” 

Still a grave-like silence. 

“Come forward, you fellows. Tony ‘Gotten: uncover 
your lantern, and turn it full on this coward, who is afraid 
to move.” 

The rays of the uplifted lantern illumed the stern fea- 
tures of the Iron Duke, one of the best of the veritable 
bronze statues on the avenue. Round his august neck 
was buttoned a lank, damp woolen cloak, which swayed 
and flapped solemnly when stirred by the wind. 

‘*Donnerwetter- Sacrament ! what does this mean ?” 
cried Felix, furious at what looked like a practical joke 
being played on him. The men stared at each other in 
stupid wonder, nobody able to vouchsafe any explanation. 
whatever of the mystery. 

“Ach, mercy me! what are you all doing here !” cried 
no other a personage than Kathrina, who appeared upon 
the scene, breathless with her brisk run from the kitchen. 
“TI saw the light, and I thought it was thieves taking my 
new cloak I put on that old fellow’s back to get rained 
on—to take the spots out, you know. What are you all 
here for ?” 

“The deuce take you and your cloak !” exclaimed the 
raging Ielix. ‘A pretty sct of fools you have made of 
us all! And that fellow with the game all in his own 
hand! Come, we'll have a look fer him, at least.” 

But it was too late. While Felix and his men were 
waiting to capture the bronze Duke of Wellington with 
Katerina’s cloak round his neck, Hilda was 


“O’er the border and awa’ 
Wi? Jock o Hazledean,” 
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it is best to draw a vail. Possibly it was a consolation to 
them to read in a fashion journal, some months later, that 
young Mrs. Hazledean was the belle of a grand ball given 
at Bombay. 


AUTUMN SONG. 
By M. R. WELD. 


Now From the sad, sere branches 
Falls Summer's livery brave, 

And frost the woodland blanches 
All silent as the grave. 

Ah, where have they departed — 

The birds, the blithe light-hearted, 
They that sang so sweet and clear? 

Forced by the cold, they’ve started 
From hill and yalley drear, 


And Winter’s hand lies stronger 
On lonely grove and hill, 

While nights grow long and longer, 
Days short and shorter still. 

The birds from every bower 

Flee in this dreary hour, 
Seeking Spring-tide otherwhere, 

And where ’tis found they shower 
Their sweet notes on the air. 


When from the sad, sere branches 
The last red leaf has whirled, 
When frost the woodland blanches, 
And mozrnful is the world, 
Thy Spring thoul’t ne’er seo flying 

If deep in thine heart lying. 

If thou’rt thine own happiness, 
A Spring thou’lt find undying 

In hour of darkest stress, 


THE TARTAN. 
By A. P. 


No matrer in what part of the world they see it, the 
hearts of all Scotch folk, and of Highlanders particularly, 
warm to the tartan ; but as nowadays it is scarcely con- 
venient for gentlemen to wear it as a part of their every- 
day garb, Scotch maids and matrons have taken up the 
cudgels on its behalf, and show their respect for it by 
having, if possible, in their possession at least one dress 
and shawl displaying the colors of the clan to which their 
forefathers might perchance have belonged. 

In Scotch towns this partiality for the tartan strikes a 
stranger, and in Glasgow, to which, be it known, many 
lads and lasses from the Western Isles and glens annually 
migrate, Max O’Rell seems to have seen it everywhere, 
and of it in ‘‘ Friend Macdonald ” he writes : ‘* The uses 
of this tartan are multiple. It is as useful to the women 
of the lower classes in the larger Scotch towns as the 
reindeer is to the Laplander. This tartan serves as 2 
hood when it is cold, as an umbrella when it rains, as 
a blanket in Winter, and a mattress in Summer, as 4 
basket when they go to market, a towel when they do 
their dry-polishing, or a cradle in which they carry their 
babies Hottentot fashion.” 

For thus spreading the story of the base uses to which 
their beloved tartan may be put, Scotch ladies certainly 
do not bless him, for, indeed, they love their tartan, and, 
however radical may be the nature of their political 
opinions, they are conservative enough to continue to 
admire the tartan of their forefathers, and for it they 
claim a hoary antiquity. 

If it were not fashionable in the days when ‘ wild in 
the wood the noble savage ran,” its designer must even 
then have been at work, as some historians assert that it 
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was in use at the Court of Malcolm Canmore, whither it 
had been brought by Margaret, the gentle sister of Edgar 
the Atheling. Buta Sassenach origin of the tartan can- 
not, of course, be accepted by Scotch folk. 

In any case it must have been fashionable toward the 
end of the fifteenth century, as we find that James IIT.’s 
‘Treasurer paid a guinea and a half for ‘‘ Ane elne and ane- 
half of blue tartane to lyne his gown of cloth-of-gold.” 
And when James V. went to the Highlands on a hunting 
expedition in 1533 he gave, as many a Nimrod has since 
done, full particulars regarding the dress he must wear, 
a part of which was to be made of three ells ‘‘ Heland tar- 
tane sockis to the Kinges grace ’’— the whole costing the 
magnificent sum of twenty-three pounds. What kind of 
tartan it was we have no means of knowing—probably 
it was the Royal Stuart, if at that time each clan had 
selected its distinguishing colors. This is, however, im- 
probable, as there is no evidence that they possessed any 
but the most homely dyes made from lichens, for as yet 
they knew little chemistry, and do not appear to have 
possessed those paints necessary to give the brilliant 
hues which in more madern times distinguish the tartans 
of the Macgregors and the Macnabs from the sombre 
shades of those claimed by the Mackays und the Macfar- 
lanes, between which lay the variously colored ones of 
the other clans—forty-two in all—and which, with every 
colored thread plezed witu a nicety which proves that 
the Highla d designer must be an exact mathematician, 
are now on view in every clan tartan warehouse. - 

Rather unfortunately, John Major, an historian of the 
sixteenth century, inadvertently shows that these many 
tartans could scarcely be in vogue in his day, as he says 
that the Highland gentlemen of his time clothed them- 
selves in a mantle instead of an upper garment, and a 
skirt dyed with saffron. Probably this was the dress of 
peace, as a little further on he tells us that the common 
people rush into battle ‘‘ clothed in a linen garment mani- 
foldly sewed and painted, or daubed with pitch.” Evi- 
dently this tartan must from the first Lave been the in- 
spirer of fierce feelings, and the manner of wearing it 
must have helped to add fuel to the flame. 

In those times the whole dress was composed of one 
piece of tartan of from four to six yards long and two in 
width, called the brencm- feile (checkered covering). 
And, as the Highlanders were no exception to Herbert 
Spencer’s rule that ornament always precedes use, they 
adjusted this long plaid with a view to effect, fastening 
the upper part on the left shoulder with an immense 
brooch, bearing the motto of their clan, and arranging 
the lower part so that it extended to the knee in plaits 
from the waist, where it was firmly bound by a broad 
leathern belt. It could not be for the sake of warmth 
that they loved this simple dress, as a French historian 
who saw them in it at the close of the sixteenth century 
says, and truly, that, dressed in this breacan-feile, they 
were colored rather than clad, but yet, wrapped up in it, 
“they suffer the most cruel tempests that blow in the 
open fields in such sort that in a night of snow they sleep 
sound.” 

This terrible hardihood seems to have been nothing 
uncommon in the wearers of the tartan, for it was years 
after this ere the first step in degeneration was taken 
by the chiefs sou who gave great offense to his father by 
trying to add to his own comfort in the open field by 
making a pillow of snow! Later still, the second step 
was taken when the clansman, before going to sleep on 
the open heath, dipped the entire breacan in the nearest 
pool, that it might be less pervious to the cold night 
winds, and might also more effectually keep in the heat 
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of their bodies. And yet no one seems to have ever 
heard of rheumatism and its allied diseases. Even as 
late as 1745, it was with difficulty that the kilted folk in 
Prince Charlie’s expedition could be prevailed upon to 
use tents. But since it was enacted that from and after 
Ist August, 1747, ‘‘no man or boy within that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland shall, on any pretense 
whatever, put on the clothes commonly called Highland 
clothes, and that no tartan shall be used for great coats 
or upper coats,” the Highlanders believe in a good ingle 
and plenty of clothes. 

At first if was found hard for those accustomed to the 
free use of their limbs to be reconciled to the ‘ Sasse- 
nach bags,” as they called the trousers, and many were 
the dodges used to evade the Act. Some wore pieces of 
red, blue or green cloth suspended petticoat fashion, 
without a single plait—plaits would make it a kilt, and 
would bring them within reach of the law. As the Act 
did not say on which part of their bodies they had to 
wear the trousers, they sometimes suspended them on 
their sticks, and carried them over their shoulders. At 
the trial of one Drummond Macgregor, in 1757, for using 
the kilt, it was proven that when caught his kilt was 
stitched up in the middle after the manner of Dutch 
skippers, and he was acquitted. In 1782 the Act was re- 
pealed, but during the thirty-five years it was in force 
the Highlanders had become habituated to their new 
dress, and did not find it tend to their general comfort to 
readopt the kilt even in its latest fashion, so that now 
those who go to the Highlands and expect to see bare- 
footed and fiery-haired men dressed in tartan kilts are 
doomed to as much disappointment as those who expect, 
when they go to Wales, to find the women there wear 
the high hats which they are so often represented as 
doing. 

Britons everywhere, however, still feel proud of their 
kilted regiments, and gladly acknowledge their valor ; 
royalty delights to honor them at Osborne and Balmoral, 
but, notwithstanding all this, Highlanders have not, in 
recent years, shown any great desire to don any of the 
regimental tartans, and the consequence is that they now 
cover the nether limbs of hundreds who have not a drop 
of Highland blood in their veins. Alas, alas ! 


ON HANDSHAKING. 


Ir is said that the hearty handshake of good-fellowship 
came into fashion in the days of Henry II. It is almost 
an entirely English and American form of greeting, and 
was adopted in place of the more affectionate ways of 
showing friendly feeling which are still in vogue to a 
great extent in France and Italy. 

Every nation has its own form of greeting, but the Eng- 
lish and American handshake denotes almost as many 
phases of character and feeling as there are hands to 
give it expression. 

When the Arab meets a friend, he seizes his right-hand 
thumb, and goes through the entire list of the friends 
and relations, grasping a new finger for each inquiry for 
the welfare of the family, and if the fingers do not hold 
out, starts anew until the category is gone through with. 
The Persians save themselves all this wear and tear by 
simply touching the forehead, while the Chinese, Bur- 
mese, and most other nations, do something equally as 
simple. 

Those learned in palmistry and kindred sciences affirm 
that a person’s character may be determined by his hand, 
and especially in the way he takes the digits of his fellow- 
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men. One man will seize your hand as though he never 
meant to let it go, and squeeze and almost crush it, in 
this well - meant endeavor to express his good feeling. 
Another merely touches the outstretched palm, and drops 
it as he would a hot cake. Other individuals work your 
arm like a pump-handle, while there is a class of men 
who seize your hand and push you backward and forward 
as though they were sawing you perpendicularly through. 
Truly the ways of men are many and varied, but in few 
things are found greater variety than in this one appa- 
rently simple custom of handshaking. 


INDIGENOUS ANIMALS OF THE ANDES. 


In the high, cold table-lands of South America, where 
Nature has taken her grandest continental shapes, on the 
bare, bleak Punas, almost as desolate as Sahara or the 
lofty plains of Tartary, we have produced the congeners 
of the animals peculiar to the last-named regions. In- 
stead of the camel in his numerous varieties, we have the 
llama and his affiliations, similar but distinct, and ful- 
filling corresponding functions. Among the lofty Andes, 
too, we have, on a scale of size relative to that which ex- 
ists between the Andes and the Alps, the great bird the 
condor, the American counterpart of the Swiss lammer- 
geyer. The fishes there have, also, a certain resemblance 
to those of corresponding altitudes and conditions of the 
Old World, proving that height, as well as latitude, exer- 
cises a controlling and analogous influence on every de- 
partment and realm of animal and vegetable nature. 

There is very little to relieve the drear monotony of 
the Punas of Peru and Bolivia. Patches of (ola, a fra- 
grant shrub resembling somewhat the heather of the 


Scottish highlands, form 
the only approximations to 
vegetation that meet the 
eye of the traveler, except 
occasional clumps of stiff 
ichu grass, and a kind of 
swamp-moss where the 
ground is wet. These fur- 
nish all there is of food for 
the mules or horses of the 
traveler in these inhospi- 
table and uninhabited re- 
gions ; and a few dry stalks 
of the tola, which burn out 
in an instant, coustitute the 
only fuel which he finds for 
his fire—unless, indeed, he 
uses the dung of the vicuiia 
and huanaco as a substi- 
ute, 

The absence of vegetable 
implies also the absenco of 
animal life. An occasional 
condor, circling, a mere 
speck, in the clear, rarefied 
atmosphere, or swooping 
down with his fierce, rest- 
less head, to reconnoitre 
the little cavalcade of ad- 
venturers ; now and then a 
biscacha, an animal strange- 
ly compounded of the rab- 
bit, the rat and the squirrel ; 
astray chinchilla—these are 
about the only birds and 
animals which the traveler in the Punas sees for days 
together, excepting always the great droves of llamas, 
loaded with ores of tin, copper and silver, on their way 
to the seaports, driven by saturnine Indians, and the 
herds of vicuias and huanacos, cousins-german of the 
llama, which stare at the intruder from every side. In 
some valley, saturated with springs, sustaining a short, 
hardy, perennial grass, and sheltered from the fierce 
blasts sweeping down the slopes of the snowy mountains 
that rise all around, will, perhaps, be found a flock of 
alpacas, celebrated for their wool, and belonging to the 
same great family with the llama, the huanaco and the 
vicufia ; only the alpaca looks a little more like a sheep, 
and less like a deer, than the other animals enumerated. 

The alpaca is a source of real wealth to Peru, and its 
export has been forbidden, notwithstanding that all at- 
tempts to acclimatize it in other countries and climes 
have proved signal failures. 

It is alleged by some that there is such an animal as 
the wild llama, but the nearest approximation, known to 
travelers competent to decide on the question, is the 
huanaco, which is the largest of all the llama family, the 
llama proper excepted, as well as the shyest. He is, 
however, like the vicuna, of a uniform reddish-brown 
color on the back, white on the belly and the inside of 
the legs, with a blackish head, while the llama is not 
only sometimes of this color, but white, black, mottled, 
‘‘ying-streaked ”’ and spotted. The huanaco is found 
only in the highest and least accessible regions, where 
his flock, although roaming freely over tlie same grounds 
with the vicuia, nevertheless keeps quite apart, main- 
taining a distinct family exclusion. I saw them in the 
greatest numbers on the lofty despoblado, or uninhabited 
plains of the Cordillera, between Ayacucho and the sea 
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The huanacos are {reputed as untamable, and the only 
ones I ever saw in captivity retained their wild nature 
unchanged. 

The alpaca, like the Jlama, is only found in the domes- 
ticated state, and, like the latter, is of various colors, 
white and black predominating, and often mixed, so that 
fleeces from the samme animal require to be assorted be- 
fore being baled for market. The legs of the alpaca are 
covered down, or nearly down, to its feet by wool, or 
fleece, while the legs of all its relations, like those of the 
deer, are clean, covered with short hair, giving them a 
lighter and fleeter appearance. 

The llama, as I have said, is the largest of all its class 
of animals in the Andes, standing four feet and a half, 
and sometimes more, from the ground to the centre of 
its back. It is a bright-eyed, furtive-looking creature, 
not to be forced or driven, but amenable to kindness. It 
carries a load of from eighty to one hundred pounds for 
a distance of from six to fourteen miles a day. Over- 
loaded, like the camel, it lies down and obstinately re- 
fuses to stir. In an atajo, or drove, there is usually an 
old and experienced llama, who is leader, and designated 
by a little, tinkling silver bell. The Indian attendants 
(they can scarcely be called drivers) have sometimes a 
bamboo whistle, of plaintive note, with which they coax 
and lead their llamas ; sometimes taking off their hats 
before them, and supplicating them, in such musical 
phrases as the Quichuas and Amayras are capable of, to 
proceed. 

The llama is equally suspicious and irritable. If aught 
goes wrong, his ears are down in an instant, and his 
mouth puckered for that acrid expectoration which is as 
sure in aim as it is blistering 
in result when it strikes the 
skin. The animal emits a 
strong and, to the foreign 
sense, a most offensive odor, 
which, when one is obliged to 
pass through a large drove, 
lecomes almost unendurable. 
The females are not much 
used for burden, being re- 
served in isolated localities, 
under watchful care, for the 
propagation of the species. 
The wool, or fleece, is much 
coarser than that of the alpaca 
and vicuna, but is, neverthe- 
less, largely used for making 
coarse cloths, ropes, etc., in 
which the natural colors are 
contrasted with skill and 
effect. Tho flesh is eaten, 
and may be suited to the 
tastes, in no wise epicurean, 
of the dwellers in the Sierra. 

But by far the most numer- 
ous and graceful of all this 
diversified family, the small- 
est, and perhaps the least use- 
ful, is the lightsome vicuia, 
the dominating inhabitant of 
the despoblado, and which 
gives something of animation 
to its cold and sullen soli- 
tudes. Singly or in groups, 
often in a hundred scattered 
groups, he is to be found 
where naught else of life is 


seen, and where his note of alarm curves a hundred 
necks, lifts a hundred graceful heads, and points twice 
a hundred inquiring ears toward the weary traveler 
among the frosty mountain- wastes. On many of the 
roads, if we may so call the narrow, faintly beaten paths 
of the Cordillera, where travel is least frequent, the 
vicuna is not only to be found in great numbers, but as 
tame, if not tamer, than the sheep of our remoter dis- 
tricts. With his group or family of females and young, 
numbering a dozen or more (for he is a Mormon), he will 
gaze with big eyes, as full and liquid as those of the 
gazelle, at the passer-by; and on the report of a pistol, 
which in the rarefied air is low, dull and echoless, he 
will retreat only a few feet, even though one of his 
family lie bleeding where he stood. 

The vicuiia may be tamed, but has never been domes- 
ticated—a result often sought, as his fleece is remarkably 
fine and silky, in these respects surpassing that of the 
alpaca. Attempts have been made to cross the vicuia 
with the alpaca, and a certain padre of the Sierra suc- 
ceeded in producing several hybrids said to have been 
fertile. His portrait, in the act of caressing one of his 
hydrid pets, is hung in the Museum of Lima, in com- 
memoration of his success. 

Many of the vicufas are killed annually for their 
fleece, of which hats and ponchos of great softness and 
beauty are manufactured and sold, at high prices, to the 
traveler and haciendero. The royal robes of the Inca 


were made of the fleece of the vicuna, but the ancients 
were wiser than their successors. They instituted grand 
hunts of the vicufa, caught and sheared them, and let 
them go to reproduce their precious coat. 
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On the treeless slopes and plain of the Sierra the 
traveler sees numberless black patches or heaps of drop- 
pings of the llama, huanaco and vicufa. These consti- 
tute almost the sole supply of fuel for the inhabitants, 
and for reducing the ores from the mines. By a singular 
instinet, conferred with evident Providential design, all 
these animals resort to these heaps to deposit their pel- 
lets, which resemble those of the sheep and goat, and 
they are thus found gathered to the hands of man, who 
would never be able to collect them if scattered like 
those of the sheep. 

Our engravings represent a llama, an alpaca and a 
vieuha, which were brought to this city from California. 
They had previously made the voyage from Peru to 
Australia, and thence to San Francisco, and were among 
the scattered remains of a considerable flock of each, 
taken to Australia some years ago, with a view to their 
acclimatization there. The undertaking proved a failure 
in every sense ; but there seems to be no good reason why 
these animals might not be brought to populate the 
Central or Rocky Mountain plateau of our country, 


A TALE OF THE ARROYO SECO, 

By Sve CHESTNUTWOOD, 
A Group of Mexican women stood about a camp-fire 
one evening early in April. Their tents were pitched on 
a narrow bench of land, which was bounded on one side 
by the gray heights of the Sierra Madres, on the other 
by the bright waters of the Arroyo Seco, usually a swift 
though narrow stream, but now swollen and treacherous 
from the late floods. 

The scene was wonderfully picturesque. There was a 
fair young moon in the sky, and beyond the river 
stretched the cultivated San Gabriel Valley. 

Some of the women were engaged cooking the evening 
meal ; others had been attracted there by the angry alter- 
eation which was taking place between two of their num- 
ber—one, a very aged woman; the other, a singularly 
handsome girl of some twenty years. 

‘‘T shall speak to Pacheco,” the old sefiora was saying. 
“Tt is high time he had his eyes open. He'll get his just 
due yet for giving up holy orders for the sake of a pretty 
face.” 

“You are welcome to speak to him, Sefora Ardalla. 
You can tell him nothing that is true that he does not 
already know,” retorted the girl. 

The old woman laughed in a loud and hateful manner. 

“He knows of the many times you have met the 
stranger in highway and byway ? Tell that to some fool 
like yourself. For your soul’s good, you had better go 
to San Gabriel and confess that lie.” 

The young senorita raised her hand in a fierce, undis- 
ciplinea way, as if to strike her assailant. 

“Tf you were not vain and heedless, you would not 
allow a stranger to talk to you and admire you. But you 
were a fool from the moment you were born.” 

“Tf such is the fact, why do you make yourself any 
trouble about me ?” 

Again the senora laughed. 

‘Only to hear her! Trouble, forsooth! Pray, what 
are fools made for, if not for the diversion of those wiser 
than themselves ?” And she swayed back and forth in 
an excess of laughter that was cracked and had a mali- 
cious ring. 

At that moment the dispute, which had been held in a 
sort of mongrel, half Spanish, half English, was inter- 
rupted by the approach of abont a score of men and half- 


grown boys, who had returned from their occupation of 
cutting and hauling wood, and for some moments past 
had been engaged putting out their ill-fed horses. 

The most of them wore sombreros, and some of their 
faces would have been handsome had it not been for a 
sinister, vindictive expression, which marked them all in 
a greater or less degree. 

As they approached, Sefora Ardalla shook her bony 
fist in the girl’s face, and it was easy to distinguish Pa- 
checo by the cunning glance which she gave him. 

The women who had been silent listeners exchanged 
some whispered words and looked startled, as if expect- 
ing that something violent might occur; but the up- 
roarious laughter of one of the men at that moment 
diverted Ardalla, and, if she had any purpose of imme-' 
diate mischief, she abandoned it. 

“Senora,” said the man, ‘‘if you and Isla are not at it 
again! It is as good as a cock-fight. If you would do it 
every Sunday, you would save us the trouble of going 
away from home.” Then he added, sotta voce, for he, 
too, feared Ardalla’s tongue: ‘‘I like the girl’s pluck; 
she is the only one who is not afraid of unr alacran !” 
(this scorpion). 

Ardalla shook her fist at him. 

Pacheco went a little distance from the fire, and threw 
himself down upon the ground in a reeumbent position, 
his elbow planted in the turf, his chin resting in the 
palm of his hand. 

Isla followed him, and sat beside him. She did so as 
if it was her right. He said a few words to her in an 
undertone. His manner was lover-like ; it was evident 
that she was his idol. 

“The lazy creature! It is for others to do her work !” 
said Ardalla, regarding her malevelently. 

The women were doing it cheerfully. Isla took care 
of their babies for them many hours each day, was a 
faithful nurse when any one was ill, and carried the 
water for them from the Arroyo Seco. There was always 
enough hands at the fire; she was not needed. 

‘*Sefora Ardalla, what have we for supper? I scent 
something, esta delicioso !” said the former speaker, tak- 
ing a long sniff. 

** Jack-rabbits.” 

It was one of the other women who replied. The hag 
was intently watching Isla and her lover, and did not 
appear to hear him. 

“Jack -rabbits! Good luck to the man who shot 
them! Who did it ?” 

The old sefiora turned toward him sharply. 

‘* El Ingles had been hunting, and brought them into 
camp to Isla.” 

She had intended Pacheco to hear, but he was so ab- 
sorbed that it escaped him. The man whistled ; then, 
turning to one of the women, who was evidently his wife, 
he said, in an undertone : 

“There is trouble ahead. *Es lastima! Lo siento!” 

They sat down to the evening meal. It was served on 
a rude wooden bench, which served the double purpose 
of table and settee. They sat around it upon the ground, 
Pacheco and Isla were the last to obey the summons. 

‘See, even they cannot live upon love,” said one of 
the men; and the others all laughed. 

Pacheco immediately discovered the jack-rabbits. 

** El Ingles had been hunting, and brought them into 
camp,” explained Isla, in a frank, and unembarrassed 
manner. 

Pacheco's face darkened. He did not eat any of the 
rabbit. No one made any comment, but the old seiora 
had a triumphant expression. Isla did not even notice 
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the fact ; chere was a far-off look in her face, as if she was 
not present to the actual scene. She always seemed try- 
ing to escape its realism. 

The meal was hilarious. There was a great deal of 
joking, interspersed with oaths usually uttered in the 
soft Spanish tongue. Even the women indulged in 
them, and the little, brown, half-naked youngsters used 
them freely without receiving rebuke. They ate heartily, 
without any attention to table etiquette, only Isla had 
the dainty manner that characterized all her actions. 

When the supper was scarce half finished the girl 
arose and wandered down toward the river. 

“ Quita alla! It is for others to clean up, not my 
lady !” screamed Ardalla after her, in an abusive tone. 

‘* Cillesse V!" retorted the girl, in the distance. 

She could hear Pacheco defending her, and knew 
angry words would be exchanged. 

An hour later her lover found her standing upon the 
banks of the stream, her face and attitude expressing 
dejection. : 

‘What makes you so unhappy, Isla ?” he inquired. 
‘Where is there a more beautiful spot? You can sit 
all day by the sparkling river which sings to you always 
as it flows on over sand, pebble and stone, washed white 
by its pure waters. What shade more grateful than our 
grand live-oaks ? Where in all the world will you find 
skies more clear and blue ?—not even in far-famed Italy 
itself. Where do breezes blow which so soothe and invite 
to that condition of mind and body in which dreams of 
love are the pleasantest occupation of life—in which the 
senses all conspire to drive away care and ambition, 
with which most of the world are burdened? Here one 
may escape all the ills of life. This climate makes its 
joys all possible.” 

As he had spoken, his dark fece had become cloquent 
with feeling. 

‘“Pacheco, what you say is simply to sleep—to dream, 
I am so alive, I cannot. Oh, I wish I was dead !” said 
the girl, impetuously. 

“You wish to be dead, when you are all that I live 
for ?” said Pacheco. 

‘You would join some brotherhood—you soon would 
be better off.” 

There were tears in his eyes, but she did not see them 
—she was gazing across the river. 

Suddenly she waved her hand with the passionate 
grace of am innate ¢ragedienne—first toward the squalid 
tents at the mountain’s base, and then across the valley, 
where the thrifty American homes stood in the midst of 
orange-groves. 

‘‘What makes this difference, Pacheco? You need 
not tell me, as you always do, that it is money, the all- 
powerful. We have oranges in our tents—we do not 
raise them ! You know how they sneak across the valley, 
when there is no moon, and take them from the trees. 
Oh, I hate a thief!” 

And she ground her heel in the loose gravel. 

“‘Pacheco, why haven’t we possessions—fair lands and 
homes and orange-groves ? It is not in us—that is the 
hopeless part of it. We must live on one bench until 
the wood is cleared, and then move our tents to another. 
We are not capable of anything better.” 

And she covered her face with her hands, and made a 
sort of moan, 

Pacheco looked greatly troubled. He took off his 
sombrero, and, holding it under his arm, rubbed his 
head until his black hair stood up in a glossy, luxuriant 
mass. 

The nicht was so still that they could hear the ring of 
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the dice where the man were playing at the camp-fire. 
After a little, Pacheco went beside the girl, and placed 
his hand tenderly on her bowed head. 

‘© Poor Isla !—poor girl! Es lastima ! 
change it,” he said. 

She usually shrank from any caress, but to-night she 
not only permitted his hand to rest upon her head, but, 
uncoyering her face, crossed her two hands upon his 
bosom. His face brightened. 

“Isla, if it were not for that old sefora you would not 
be so unhappy,” he said, eagerly. 

“She is a wicked old woman, and I wish Satan had 
her !” said the girl, daringly, then crossed herself. ‘‘ I 
know it is wrong ; but at night, when the coyotes howl 
and chatter and laugh in the cations, I wish they had 
her!" she continued, in her impetuous, undisciplined 
way. 

Pacheco smiled. 

“She would be but poor picking. They like a niore 
toothsome morsel. Yet, wait long enough, and she will 
lie down and have her hands crossed upon her bosom.” 

“* Nunca /” said the girl, in despair ; then added: ‘If 
I really thought that, life would be tolerable.” 

There was a superstition in the camp that Ardalla 
would never die —a superstition which the priests en- 
couraged, since the awe in which the old woman was 
held in consequence rendered her useful to them. 

‘What was the matter to-night when we came into 
camp ?” he asked. 

She looked at him frankly. 

“Tt was about Al Ingles. He stopped to talk when he 
brought the game. It takes nothing to anger Ardalla; 
she waits but the chance. She will poison your mind 
with evil insinuations, if you allow her.” 

He took his hand from her head. His brow con- 
tracted. 

They stood in moody silence for a little space, then 
went back to camp. 

It was two months since the Englishman, ont on a 
hunting expedition, had first stumbled upon the Mexican 
camp. He had lost his way wandering among the cafions 
of the Sierra Madres, and so bewildered was he that he 
could not even remember where he had staked his horse. 
He had come suddenly from the mountains, and found 
himself immediately in the camp. He had a keen appre~ 
ciation of the picturesque—was, in fact, one of nature's 
many undeveloped artists. 

He was charmed with the scene, and stood for a mo- 
ment watching the women idling in the sunlight, and the 
brown, half-naked babies rolling on the turf. 

Among them aH, Isla had stood out a distinct figure. 
She had been down to the Arroyo Seco for water, and 
stood, arrested by his sudden appearance, with the pail 
upon her finely poised head, and one exquisitely molded, 
bare, brown arm held up to sustain its balance. 

She was the one whom he had addressed, lifting his 
cap respectfully, and she was the one who had volun. 
teered to guide him to his horse, which she had dis- 
covered and wondered about an hour ago. 

After that, it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world, in that wild, far-off spot, to look for this beautiful 
child of nature ; and if, in the course of his almost daily 
rambles, he failed to find her, he returned to his hotel 
with a consciousness of disappointment. 

Over in England the deughter of an earl watched for 
his return from this idle American tour, and wondered, 
with some degree of impatience, why he should linger 
so long in the San Gabriel Valley, notwithstanding the 
vivid word-picture he had drawn of its orange-groves, its 
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wonderful Juxuriance of flower-growth, where roses and 
callas and carnations grew in o tangle, as it were ; of its 
cactus, and its stately yucca and towering century-plant ; 
the wonderful melody of its golden-throated birds, and 
its Sierra Madres, new every time one looked at them 
through the varying effect of light and shade. 

It was not strange that she was surprised at his ‘‘in- 
fatuation,” as she 
called it, since he left 
out of the picture that 
which gave it life and 
soul. 

Sometimes he won- 
dered at himself for 
never mentioning the 
Mexican girl. 

“She would not un- 
derstand it,” he ex- 
plained to himself. 

Yet, at that time, it 
would have puzzled 
him to have told what 
there was for her to 
understand. He had 
never been in the habit 
of analyzing his mo- 
tives. Hfe had lived a 
care-free life, and had 
done little or nothing 
to regret, for he was 
still young. 

Late one afternoon, 

a few days after he had 
carried the jack-rabbits 
to the camp, with his 
gun over his shoulder, 
he came out of one of 
the canons just at the 
spot where the Arroyo 
Seco rushes down from 
the mountains, a tu- 
multuous torrent. 

It is always a wild, 
uncanny sp ot, called 
the Devil's Gate, but 
at this time was ren- 
dered especially so by 
reason of the late un- 
precedented floods. 

The river had 
broken its bounds, and 
made for itself unac- 
customed channels. It 
was some three miles 
distant from the camp, 
so that the hunter _ 
started with surprised 
delight to see the Mex- 
ican girl standing 
upon the bank. 

She did not hear 
him, though he was within a few feet of her. She was 
looking down into the waters. Her black mantilla had 
fallen from her shoulders and was trailing the ground ; 
the undergarment, also black, clung to her finely molded 
form. She looked like a beautiful bronze statue. 

The Englishman watched her for some moments ; then 
he very reluctantly broke the spell of her silent and 
unconscious presence. 


A QUICK, APPEALING CRY.” 


‘“THERE WAS A FIERCE STRUGGLE, AND THE 
NAME OF THE VIRGIN WAS UTTERED IN 


“‘The seforita has wandered a long way from home,” 
he said. 

She raised her eyes like one coming out of a dream. 

‘A long way from home,” she said, after him. 

“‘T came through the camp and missed you.” 

He was standing beside her. She made no comment. 


‘‘T asked the old sefora where you were, but could get 


nothing out of 
her excepting, 
‘No sabe.’ Does 
she not under- 
stand English ?”’ 
‘““She does, as 
well as I do.” 

‘*And can speak it ?” asked the Englishman. 

‘© Yes, senor.” 

He was watching her. The statuesque repose 
was gone; her face was disturbed by an ex- 
pression of anger and resentment. 

‘‘She is a wicked old woman. She will tell 
a lie even when the truth will answer the same pur- 
pose,” she said. 

He smiled. He could not fail to see that she felt very 
bitterly toward the hag. 

‘She is pretty old. Isn’t it about time for her to close 
accounts here, and go to purgatory ?” 

‘‘Tf she ever does, it will be some time before she gets 
out, if it depends upon the prayers of those who know her 
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here,” she replied, with an angry flash of her dark eyes ; 
“but eso es muy desagradable ! She has lived more than 
one hundred years already, and it is said that she will 
never die.” 

‘“Do you really believe it ?” 
laughing. 

‘Tam afraid that I do, and it makes me miserable. 
Pacheco does not, but Pacheco is fearless. He only be- 
lieves what he wishes to.” 

She often quoted Pacheco—he seemed to be her oracle. 
He had never asked her who he was. He had an intui- 
tion that he was some one who had a claim upon her, 
and always felt uncomfortable when she mentioned him. 

‘You see, the old sefiora is different from every one 
else. She has lived so long that she can tell wonderful 
things, and no one can find out if they are true. Why, 
she lived sixty years in Mexico--our land! The land of 
Montezuma !’ 

There was a ring of pride in her voice. 

“Then she tells thrilling tales of having been out of 
the body, and having seen marvelous things which she 
dare not relate. We think her a witch. The women are 
all afraid of her ; so are the men, for that matter. Iam, 
too, and I hate myself for it. She has the tongue of un 
alacran, it seems to me, to sting one’s soul.” 

*“*You can speak excellent English ; the others can- 
not,” he said. 

‘‘Pacheco taught me. They educated him at San 
Gabriel, expecting him to make a priest.” 

‘‘And he did not take his Orders ?” 

The blood rushed to her forehead under her soft, 
lbrown skin. 

“No; he wished to marry me.” 

The Anglo-Saxon looked at her quickly. 
sudden color in his own fair face. 

‘“‘IT do not wish to marry—our people are already too 
many,” said the girl, bitterly. After a moment, she con- 
tinued : ‘Pacheco is different from the others.” 

She seemed anxious to say something in praise of her 
absent lover. He waited in attentive silence. 

“He does not do the things that they do. He does 
not go to the cock-fights. He never steals across the 
Arreyo when there is no moon to—” 

She stopped abruptly, the blood dying her cheeks a 
rich, dark red. 

She had been betrayed into saying more than she in- 
tended, and shame for her people overcame her. He 
acted as if he had not heard her last remark. 

“The priests were doubtless displeased at Pacheco’s 
course ?” he said. 

“Yes, they were very angry. He has never been to the 
mission since his decision. I do not go either, for he is 
my lover, and I will not hear him spoken ill of.” 

There had been pride and defiance in her voice ; it 
changed to regret. 

‘*Poor Pacheco! It would have been better for him 
had he never seen me.” Suddenly she looked up. The 
sun had passed behind the dark walls of the Sierra 
Madres. ‘It is later than I knew. Buenos tardes !” she 
said, and, gathering up her mantilla, she made a slight 
inclination of adieu and left him. 

There were some scenes in the beautiful San Gabriel 
Valley whose memory the young Englishman was to 
carry with him the rest of his life. This was one: The 
siient mountains in the evening light; the bright, tu- 
multuous Arroyo Seco, and the retreating form of the 
young seforita. He saw it ever after, when the evening 
hour found him in silence and solitude. He watched 
her until lost to sight, and then started impetuously to 


asked the Englishman, 


There was a 


follow her, but stopped with a slight, reluctant smile at 
himself, and went to where his horse was staked instead. 

As he rode slowly away in the twilight, he knew why 
he had never written of the Mexican girl. That evening 
Pacheco did not come to supper, and Isla, fearing no 
evil, since her heart was pure, went down to the river's 
edge to await his arrival. 

When, at length, he came, his brow was dark, and she 
missed his accustomed smile of delight as he greeted 
her. 

He stood beside her with his sombrero drawn down 
over his eyes and his face disfigured with jealous anger. 

The Mexican girl trembled with sudden apprehension. 

‘‘Tsla,” he said, and his voice was strained and un- 
natural, ‘‘I saw you this afternoon.” 

“You mean at the Devil's Gate ? Were you there, 
Pacheco ?” 

She spoke timidly. 

‘“*Tsla, El Ingles looked at you as only I have a right to. 
There was love in his face.” 

His lips were set and pale, and his eyes full of fire. 

“Oh, no, Pacheco! It could not be! Ishould havi 
seen it. Besides, he could not look as you do.” 

Her voice was almost childlike and full of unspoken 
love. 

He did not hear her. He was carried away by the 
irresistible power of his jealous passion. 

“That is why you have been so discontented and 
wretched. It has made you despise your own people and 
their manner of life.” 

She tried to reason with him. 

‘*Pacheco, it is but two months since I first saw £1 
Ingles. Have TI only been discontented that long ?” 

He did not look at her. 

“Oh, Pacheco, will you not listen tome! Yo amo te! 
Thee only! I never fully knew it until now. I will be 
your wife whenever you wish.” 

Her voice trembled with love and entreaty. He did 
not seem to hear her, but afterward he found the words 
burnt in upon his heart and brain. 

“Tsla, El Ingles has taken you from me. 
for it this. very night with his life !” 

She went toward him with arms outstretched, as if to 
hold him ; but he turned from her, and went away with 
long, sullen strides. He was immediately lost in the 
night-shadows. 

The girl stood a moment, paralyzed with terror; then 
wrung her hands and gave a little cry of despair. _ 

‘* Only to hear her !”’ langhed a scornful voice. 

Ardalla had stealthily followed Pacheco, and overheard 
all that had been said. 

“© Yo amo te! And you expect Pacheco to believe 
that ?” 

‘*Sefiora,” said the girl, in a low voice, ‘‘ whoever dies 
this night, the death is at your door.” 

‘Whoever? Pray, who is to die, save El Ingles ?” 

“T may.” 

There was the calm of a determined resolye in her 
yoice, 

“What are you going to do ?” 

The old woman had stopped laughing, and spoke 
sharply. 

“Tam going to cross the Arroyo, and save Pacheco 
from a dastardly act.” 

“You cannot. The lower ford is impassable, and 
Pacheco will have crossed the upper one long before you 
could overtake him.” 

‘‘Sefiora,” said the girl, ‘‘if—if I fail, I charge you to 
tell Pacheco that I loved him—him only.” 


He shall pay 
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The next moment she was gone. 

‘“If anybody can cross, she can. She knows every 
pebble at the bottom. Fools can go where wiser folks 
perish,” : 

Ardalla went back to the camp, her scorning for once 
silenced. 

The Mexican girl ran with the speed of a deer fora 
quarter of a mile along the river’s edge; then she stop- 
ped and knelt down, with her hands crossed upon her 
bosom and her face lifted toward the quiet sky. A mo- 
ment’s prayer, and she stepped into the water. 

There was a fierce struggle, the name of the Virgin 


uttered in a quick, appealing ery, and the unhappy de- | 


scendant of Montezuma would never more sit upon the 
banks of the Arroyo Seco in sad discontent ! 


About midnight Pacheco came slowly back to the | 


camp. His nature, though undisciplined, was full of 
the finer elements, and he hated a cowardly act. 

He had relinquished his purpose before he had reached 
the ford, and now, in calmer mood, had returned to tell 
Isla he had repented. 

It was all quiet. It did not seem like her to have gone 
to bed. 


‘God knows !" said Ardalla. 

He turned to the women. Suddenly one of them step- 
ped toward him. 

“Come ; [show you. I not afraid sefora to-day,” she 
said, daringly, and took her way toward the Arroyo Seco. 

He released the hag and joined her. Ardalla was so 
astonished at this open defiance that she stood perfectly 
still, watching them ; while some of the women, embold- 
ened, called her hard names. 

The Englishman and his guide followed the river in 
silence for a short distance, thén she led him up a slight 
acclivity to where a group of eucalyptus-trees formed a 
small grove. 

There was a new-made grave in their shade. 

‘** Pacheco made it when they found her in the Arroyo . 
then, the’poor lad, he go beyond the mountains. God 
knows !” 

There were tears rolling down her dark cheeks. 

The Englishman lingered reverently, with uncovered 
head, his blue eyes dimmed, his ruddy cheeks pale. 

At that moment, from its nest in some far tree-top, a 


' mourning dove made its sad coo. 


He went down to the river's bank to seek her, and : 


called her several times in a low tone, to avoid waking 
the sleepers ; then he went back and threw himself down 
by the dying embers of the fire. 

The new moon shed its serene light over the Sierra 
Madre, over the beautiful San Gabriel Valley, over the 
bright waters of the Arroyo Seco. It was a perfect night. 

* * * * * 

A week went by, and in all that time the Englishman 
had never sought the young sefiorita. It had been a 
week of thoughtful struggle, and, at its end, one day, 
he took his way through the familiar passes to bid her 
good-by. ; 

He had hoped to find her ere he reached the camp, 
and searched in all the places where they had ever met. 
They seemed desolate. 


* 


A strange feeling of superstition took possession of | 


him, and he urged his horse toward the camp. 

At his approach the women huddled togteher, talking 
in whispers, and the old sefora stood regarding him de- 
fiantly. 

‘‘Where is the young seforita ?”’ he asked. 

Ardalla pointed with one long, withered finger to the 
Arroyo. 

‘*What do you mean?” he demanded, turning pale. 

She shrugged her bony shoulders. 

‘*The ford was swept away in the last flood, and she 
tried to cross it in the night. The Holy Mother forgive 
her!’ And she made the sign of the cross. 

‘* Tried to ford it in the night ? What for ? 
one hear her ?” 

‘No sabe,” said the old woman. And he knew from 
the expression on her wrinkled face that further question 
would be useless. 


Did no 


He turned to the women, who were listening eagerly. | 


“Tell me what this means ?” 

His lips were colorless, and one of the women said 
afterward that Pacheco had not looked more unhappy. 

There was a moment’s silence ; then one or two said, 
“No sabe.” They were afraid of Ardalla. 

‘“Where is Pacheco? I must see him!” again de- 
manded the Englishman. 

The old woman laughed. 

“Gone !"’ she said. 

He caught hold of her shoulder almost roughly. 

“Where ?” 


The feeling of superstition changed to terror. | A ; 
‘ have this type, combined with massive jaws and higl: 
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A pointep chin is said to be a sign of craftiness, wis- 
dom and discretion. A soft, fat, double chin shows sen- 
suousness and an indolent temperament. A flat chin 


| shows a cold, hard nature ; a small chin indicates weak- 


ness, want of will-power, and cowardice. A retreating 
chin is a sign of silliness, and, if the brow be shallow, of 
imbecility. Where the space between the nose and the 
red part of the lip is short and very sharply cut, it in- 
dicates refinement and delicacy of perception, but not 
much power. There is no force of intellect where this 
space is unusually short. A rather long but not flat up- 
per lip—especially where the serpentine line of the mid- 
dle of the mouth is much defined, and the middle of tho 
lip droops to the lower lip and is very flexible—denotes 
an eloquent person. A very long upper lip, which is 


| flat, and which belongs to a straight, or formless, or too 


thick-lipped mouth, is a sign of a low and vicious type 
of character. Almost all the faces of great criminals 


cheek-bones. which last defect is (both Lavater and Per- 


| neti, great French writers on the subject of physiognomy, 
| tell us) a sign of rapacity. A square and massive chin 


shows strong and determined will. An old Italian writer 
says that ‘‘ women with brown, hairy moles on the chin, 
especially if these excrescences are on the under part of 
the chin, are industrious, active, and are good house- 
wives ; they are very sanguine, and are given to love-fol- 
lies. They talk much ; and whilst they are easily excited 


' to return a love which is offered them, they are not so 


readily prevailed upon to become indifferent.” 


No man can find the key of life by hunting for it ; but 
he who goes steadily about life’s true affairs — neither 
pausing to ask why, nor refusing to work because he i: 
not told why—he already holds the key, and, without 
knowing it, unlocks, one by one, the secrets whose true 
solution is not in asking and hearing, but being and 
doing. To such it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of the soul. 

TuHeERE’s no little groove or molding, or fitting or 
finish, but is a bit of somebody’s living, and life grows, 
going on. We’ve all got our pieces to do. 
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“LYOLA PUT HER FINGER UPON THE SPOT OF GREEN MAP-SURFACE THAT DESIGNATED THE QUARTER-SECTION WHERE 
> THEIR HUMBLE HOME STOOD.” 


THE FORGOTTEN CLAIM. 
By C. M. HARGER. 


* Cuickety—click! clickety—click !” went the type- ; a land-office on the very frontier of Kansas would need a 
writer in Blandy & Co.’s land-office. It was the only | typewriter. It didn’t. But Blandy was ambitious, and 
typewriter in Sunda, and the country people who came | wished to impress Eastern visitors and customers with 
into the office to mortgage their claims, or to make pay- | a show of doing a large amount of business. So he fur- 
ments, looked at it somewhat askance, as if it might be a | nished his office luxuriously, and hired Lyola Murrey, 
contrivance of the Evil One. It would scarcely seem that | at miserably small wages, to click the typewriter. 
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“Click, clickety—click 1” The sound was a cheery one, 
but not more cheery than the round, pink-tinted face 
that bent over the instrument through the dreary Octo- 
ber afternoon. 

Voices came from the inner office as she wrote, and as 
the door stood a little ajar, she could not help hearing 
something of the conversation. 

“You can do it like a book, Joe,” said Blandy, in his 
peculiarly sharp treble. ‘‘ Nobody has ‘ caught on’ but 
me.” Blandy was inclined to be somewhat slangy at 
times ; but real-estate dealing does not call for Boston 
culture, nor does it foster elegant diction. ‘‘ You see, it 
lies just at the edge of town, and everbody thinks it’s 
taken up. It was once, but I hear that the claim lapsed, 
long ago, and has been forgotten. "T'was only by accident 
TI learned that it wasn’t taken.” 

“‘You are sure of it, are you ?” asked a round, soft 
tenor voice. 

_* Sure? Of course I’m sure, else I wouldn’t have 
telegraphed you to stop off here, instead of letting you 
go on to Denver, as you wanted to. You must remem- 
ber to lie low and not give this thing away, for there’s 
enough to jump at it if you let it go.” 

‘What can they be talking of ?” thought the pretty 
head, bent over the typewriter. 

Then an accusation of eavesdropping flashed upon the 
mind, and the nimble fingers pounded away so vigor- 
ously that the clicking of the keys drowned all other 
sounds. But.soon, above the rattle of the keys and the 
tinkle of the bell, came the voices again. The ears did 
not mean to listen, but how could they help hearing, and 
transmitting] their impressions to the brain in that same 
pretty head ? 

“Tf any one should get a-hold of it, Joe, they could 
make a fortune—that is, if the town goes on, and it will. 
Of course, just now there’s not much in it; but I'd take 
the claim in a minute, if I wasn’t loaded down with all 
such material the Government will allow one man to 
carry.” 

‘* Well, what’s the exact state of affairs, anyhow ? You 
haven’t told me yet.” . 

‘“Why, you see, there’s this quarter-section lying right 
up within twenty rods of the Post - office, that’s Gov- 
ernment land. There’s a house or two on it ”’— the voice 
lowered, and, strangely, the typewriter clicked more softly 
in sympathy —‘‘ and every one thinks a claim is entered 
on it, but there isn’t. Anybody over twenty-one can go 
to Wasturna and take it up, either as a tree-claim, or 
homestead it—and it’s going to be worth money one 
of these days.” 

“‘The town has pretty good prospects, has it ?” 

‘*Prospects ? Well, I guess it has. The best in the 
West. Wouldn’t wonder if the State capital was put 
here some day. You see, we’re right in the centre of the 
State, and are going to have two new railroads in the 
Spring. We have none now, you know, so we’re bound 
to boom.” 

‘“* Where can be that land ?” thought the head control- 
ling the typewriter. ‘I wish they'd tell.” 

It was coming. 

‘* And when the boom does arrive, the town is bound 
to grow southward, and it'll take in this quarter-section 
in no time.” 

‘*Southward ? Why, that’s where we live. Is it pos- 
sible the miserable house we live in stands upon it ?” 
sighed Lyola. 

‘*Well, Blandy, I'll try it,” came that soft tenor voice 
again. ‘* Though, to be honest about it, I don’t half be- 
lieve there’s so very much in it.” 


Arnustle told that the gentlemen were rising. 

They came into the outer office. How the typewriter 
was clicking as they entered ! 

‘*You can go home, Miss Murrey, when you finish that 
letter,” said Blandy, as he lighted a cigar. ‘‘ You need 
not come to-morrow. There’s not much to do. Come 
on, Joe !” 

- Lyola stole a glance at the gentlemen as they left the 
room. So that handsome stranger was Joseph Haston, 
the bustling young New Yorker. How many letters slie 
had written him, regarding loans and mortgages for which 
he had agencies! She had somehow become interested in 
him, for she knew he was a great friend of Blandy’s, and, 
what was more to the point, unmarried. 

She soon finished the letter. It was to a spinster 
schoolteacher in New Hampshire, urging her to invest 
her hard-earned savings in Blandy’s Utopian addition to 
the City of Sunda. She looked it over hastily, prepared 
it for the mail, and, with a bundle of similar epistles in 
her hand, left the office. She posted the missives at the 
store which did duty as Post-office, City-hall and Market, 
and then turned homeward. 

It was not far, for Sunda only comprised about a hun- 
dred buildings. Most of these were dwellings—small, 
unpainted, unattractive. The whole city, new as it was, 
with the unbroken prairie-sod still in its avenues and 
boulevards, seemed like a flock of mammoth birds, that 
for a while were resting their weary pinions as they 
perched upon the billowy stretch of earth. Off to the 
east and north were settlers’ cabins, like stragglers from 
the little flock, dotting the various claims. Southward, 
whither she was walking, the cabins were fewer; but 
far away a magnificent line of cottonwoods told where a 
tiny river’s flood crept on its slow way across the plain. 

“*Yes, this must be the section,” she thought, as she 
crossed an east-and-west road that led far away in either 
direction till its chocolate-colored track seemed to reach 
the very clouds. ‘‘It is the only one he could have 
meant. And any one over twenty-one can claim it! 
Oh, if I only had a brother old enough to—” Snd- 
denly she stopped and tapped the ground restlessly 
with her taper toe. ‘‘ Why not?” she cried, aloud. “I 
am over twenty-one now, and have as good a right to it 
as anybody.” She flew rather than walked after that. 
Into the little home she burst. ‘‘Oh, mother, get me a 
good supper, quick !” 

‘Why, child,” gasped the quiet, sad - faced woman; 
‘“‘what’s the matter ?” - 

‘‘Nothing’s the matter. Tell Charlie I want Uno sad- 
dled, when he comes in. He must feed her well. I’m 
going to Wasturna.” 

“Are you crazy, girl, to think of going to Wasturna— 
sixty miles—to-night ?” 

“No, I’m not crazy; but I’ve found out something, 
and if it proves true we will be better off, some day, than 
we ever were before. You won’t have to work, and 
Charlie can go to school instead of herding those hcrril 
cattle.” : 

Then in a few rapid words she outlined her plan. 

‘But Charlie must go with you,” her mother urged. 

**No, no; he is too well known, and people would find 
out who made the entry. Then Mr. Blandy would not 
give me work to do, and you know we must have hat.” 

So the mother acquiesced, as she usually did to any 
plans of her self-willed daughter, and by ten o'clock a 
snug figure was seated on horseback, rising and falling 
in regular rhythm over the golden-tinged prairie. 

She was half frightened at the task she had under 
taken ; bunt then, if she should be right ! 
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Onward and onward she floated. The perfect dome 
above, the perfect circle of plain around, a gentle night- 
breeze sighing past, and a long gleam of prairie - fire 
glimmering at the far horizon—these were her com- 
panions. Then the flush of dawn in the East, the grow- 
ing of the day, the first burst of sunlight, and soon the 

.smoke of Wasturna away to the north. 

“The stage from Sunda will not arrive till noon. I 
shall have plenty of time,” she thought. ; 

Wasturna was inferior to Sunda, except in having a 
railroad and the United States Land-office. This morn- 
ing Lyola thanked fortune that Sunda had neither. 

The Land-office was open at nine o’clock, and the first 
head that appeared at the opening at the wire gauze was 
that of a very frightened young lady. 

“I wish to see about taking up some land, please,” 
she said. 

“Other window, miss,” replied the pert clerk. 

She moved to the other opening, and saw the same 
self-important individual before her. 

‘‘What is it, miss ?” 

‘“‘T wish to look at—no, to take up, some land.” 

“Where ?” 

“*T don’t know exactly ; but near Sunda.” 

‘‘Don’t believe there’s any land very near Sunda open 
to settlement.” 

‘‘Oh, but I’m sure—that is, I wish you’d look.” 

The clerk with ill-grace pulled down a bulky volume 
and a map. 

Lyola put her finger—a finger so pretty that even the 
pert clerk forgot his importance and gazed abstractedly 
at it—upon the spot of green map-surface that desig- 
nated the quarter - section where their humble home 
stood. 

“That piece—is it taken ?” 

‘““Marked so on the map, miss.” Then, seeing the 
painful expression that swept over the anxious face, he 
added: ‘But I’ll look in the records and see.” 

A moment’s fumbling of leaves, and the clerk looked 
up suddenly. 

‘““No, by George (beg pardon, miss), it doesn’t seem 
tobe! No, it isn’t, either ’— after another reference to 
the book. ‘Claim lapsed, but not taken off the map.” 

Then he turned to the applicant. 

““Name, please ?” 

“LL. T. Murrey.” 

“ Age 9” 

““Twenty-one last month.” 

The other necessary questions and answers were re- 
corded, the fee paid—it nearly emptied the applicant’s 
purse—and, with receipts clutched firmly in the smoothly 
molded fingers, the dainty figure left the office bearing 


as light a heart as beat in all that Western country that | 


day. 

There was an extra rush of business at Blandy & Co.’s 
the next week. The result was that Lyola was on duty. 

Blandy seemed uneasy, and sorted the mail anxiously 
whenever the office-boy brought it in. On Thursday the 
expected missive came. The watcher at the typewriter 
knew the handwriting. It was from Haston. 

“Hang it!” Blandy ejaculated as he read ; ‘‘ I was sure 
I was right.” 

Then he flung down the open sheet on the desk, and 
went to a private map to verify his claim. 

Could the pretty clerk be blamed if sho read the letter 
lying so temptingly before her eyes ? It read: 

“‘ DENVER, Col., October 16th, 

“Dear Bianpy: You were mistaken about the claim. It was 

already taken, but not long before. Don’t know who has it. 
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Don’t worry about it. I was glad to stop off and see you, any 
way. Am going home by the Southern Pacific. Will be out in 
March. Yours, always, Jor Haston.” 


The reader felt her heart give a quick little throb ; but 
she did not display her emotion to her employer, who 
raved around the office in a quarrelsome mood ; but, 
finally concluding that his friend’s excellent business 
judgment must have found the truth of the matter, he 
dismissed the annoyance, and in a few days the pressure 
of business had wiped out all recollection of the event, as 
well as of the possibilities that he once considered lay in 
the wished-for claim. 

March came, and with it came Joseph Haston. His 
stay this time was not so brief as the former one, and he 
found plenty of time to talk to the pretty typewriter 
manipulator. He even went so far as often to ‘accom- 
pany her home from the office ; and upon those occasions 
ingratiated himself firmly with the mother, by listening 
patiently to her garrulous tale of ‘‘ how nice we used to 
have things back East.” 

It was while he was in Sunda that there came up one 
of those windstorms that no State east of the Father of 
Waters can duplicate. Day after day the fierce wind 
came rolling up from the southwest, bearing upon its 
back the dust and light débris of hundreds of dooryards 
and weedy fields. Dust-clouds swept through the streets 
until every crevice in wall or window-casing was marked 
by a little ridge of dark, finely pulverized sand, till the 
faces of those you met were more like those of dwell- 
ers under tropic suns than like inhabitants of Western 
Kansas. bs 

The third day of the storm a darker cloud than usual 
came rolling over Sunda. 

It was smoke ! 

Fire was out to westward, and was sweepitg its way 
over the plain. In a few moments every man in the vil- 
lage was ready for work. Wet blankets, barrels of water, 
plows, horses, men and women made up the motley pro- 
cession wending to the west side of the hamlet. Long 
furrows were cut through the tough sod, and ready 
hands dampened the wiry grasses along the edges. 

None too soon! The thickening smoke told that the 
enemy was at hand; then over the crest of » bluff came 
a dull red glow, and amid a semi-darkness men stood 
ready to fight the destroyer. 

There was no danger here ; but south of town, along 
the ‘‘ river-bottoms,” the long slough-grass would make 
a very furnace of the acres that stretched away. Men 
were talking of this, when suddenly the stranger, who 
had loitered that way, startled them by crying : 

“Have you protected the Murrey place ?” 

“No,” replied a rough-looking man; ‘‘ there was no 
time.” 

‘*Come on, then, some of you!” and the stranger led 
the way with giant strides, almost leaps. 

At the cottage a strange sight met their view. A 
queerly bundled-up figure was trying to hold a plow, 
while a half-grown boy was driving a frightened team of 
horses attached to and fro. Their efforts were vain, for 
only the top of the sod was scratched, and the little 
fresh earth upturned would offer no resistance to the 
sweeping flame. 

“You ean’t do this, Lyola,’ 
proaching. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Haston, I must ; it’s all we have.” 

‘No, no, my girl; here are plenty of willing hands, 
and they will save your home. Come into the house !” 
and he carried rather than led the hysterical girl into the 
house. 


said the stranger, ap- 
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He promised too well, however. 
In a moment a rough head pro- 
truded through the open door. 

*©You had better git out er here, 
mister; I'm afraid we can’t stop 
her,” he shouted. 

The frantic mother ran shrieking 
to the air, crying that everything was lost. The son was 
busy with his horses. Two pairs of hands were left to 
save the little store of household goods. A few valu- 
ables and keepsakes were snatched, and with one arm 
around Lyola’s shoulders, Joseph Haston led her through 
the dense smoke from the already blazing house. 

“So everything is gone, Mr. Haston ?” asked Lyola, 
the next morning, when he called at the neighbor’s 
where the despoiled family had found refuge. 

““Yes, everything except what we carried,” was the 
reply. 

‘The land is there, I suppose,” said the girl, half 
smiling. 

‘*Yes, to bless somebody else,” sneered Blandy, who 
had accompanied his friend. ‘‘ Well, we'll get some 
place for you, don’t worry,” the land-agent hurried on. 
“Tl have to go back to the office now. Can’t you come 
up this afternoon, Miss Murrey ?” 

“T'll see,” was the answer, and he had gone. 

‘“Yes, we'll find a place for you, Lyola,” repeated 
Haston, as they walked along the street together. The 
wind had died away, and an almost ethereal clearness 
flooded the greening earth. ‘‘ And, Lyola, I want you 
to let me find a place for you by my side. Be my wife, 
darling ?” 

There was a soft-tinted haze at yonder rim of horizon, 
but it was not softer than the hue that dyed the list- 
ener’s cheek. There was a joyous meadow-larl: hurl- 
ing forth floods of melody near by, but his song was not 
sweeter than was the answer that came from that same 
listener. But the answer did not come yet. It did not 
come until the speaker had told how his interest had had 
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its beginning upon his first visit, and had deepened until 
it had brought him West again, and had kept him here 
determined to win the jewel he had admired, if possible. 
Then the answer welled up, strong and clear, and it was, 
** Yes.” 

So there were the usual ‘‘I told you so’s.” There was 
a short waiting, a quiet wedding, and one afternoon in 
May a newly mated pair were gazing alternately into each 
other’s eyes and upon the fading landscape through 
which an eastward-bound Pullman was rolling. 

‘‘T want to tell you something, Joe,” said the lady, as 
she edged closer to her husband. 

“‘Tell me anything ; it will be welcome,” was the lover- 
like answer. 

‘“‘You thought I was poor, Joe, when you married 
me, did you not?” 

Joe didn’t answer, and she went on. 

‘“‘Well, I am not quite a beggar. 
quarter-section south of town ?” 

Yes.” 

‘* Well, it’s mine—that is, I’ve claimed it.” 

‘*Ig it possible ?” exclaimed the gentleman. 
you going to keep it ?” 

‘“Why, of course ; it’s worth lots of money. TI heard 
Mr. Blandy say he’d give the owner five thousand dollars 
for it.” 

‘Why don’t he, then ?”” 

“He doesn’t know who owns it. He has not been to 
Wasturna to look at the records.” 

“You should bave some breaking done.” 

**T am going to, when we get home. There are two 
months yet. Aren’t you glad, Joe ?” 


You know that 
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Of course Joe was glad. He would have been glad if 
she had been talking of the conjugation of a Greek verb, 
and he told her so, very emphatically. 

It was several years ago that the events took place 
which made Joseph Haston a married man and a West- 
ern landowner at one blow. I visited him at Sunda last 
Summer. His elegant residence stands in the midst of 
his mammoth ‘‘addition” to the city. The prophecies 
of Blandy have been fulfilled, and solid blocks stand 
where once the prairie-fire swept at will, The old 
claim is the most valuable part of the city. 

After dinner, as we sat in the library, Lyola asleep on 
a lounge in the corner, Joe told me the story of the fire 
and of the Pullman, that I have told you. Then he 
added : 

“You see, when I went up to Wasturna to take that 
claim, I found the name ‘‘ Murrey,” and as I had admired 
Blandy’s pretty clerk, I made a pretty shrewd guess as 
to who it was that was ahead of me. A few inquiries let 
me into the scheme, but I laid low and kept Blandy off 
the scent. I thought I’d tell when I went back ; but 
then, I thought she’d enjoy it, and soI kept still about 
the matter. ButI could scarcely refrain from laughing 
outright when shg confided the whole thing to me, that 
day in the Pull——” 

Whiz ! came a heavy album from the direction of the 
lounge. So true was the aim that Joe was sent headlong 
to the floor. 

‘You horrid man, to deceive me so!” cried Lyola, 
rushing forward. Then, as she saw a few drops of blood 
upon Joe’s forehead, she sobbed, with a woman’s vacilla- 
tion : ‘Oh, Joe, I didn’t mean to. It’s all right.” 

It was all right whether she meant to or not, as Joe 
assured her when the slight flesh-wound was bandaged. 

It was then that Lyola told her side of the story, and 
completed this tale of the Forgotten Claim. 


I 
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TANGIER. 
By L. E.C. 

We round the “ Point de l’Europe,” the great, barren, 
fortified rock of England, and glide past the beautiful, 
calm Bay of Algeciras, with the snow-capped Sierras 
rising behind. To our left, on the African coast, is Ceuta, 
the Seplem-frates of the Romans, to-day a presidio of 
Spain, which supplies much of the European population 
of the towns in the interior of Morocco; and here those 
renegades, embracing Mohammedanism, live under the 
protection of the Sultan. On we steam through the 
Straits, and, although the month of January, the cool 
breeze is welcome that comes to us from the ocean ; the 
seagulls wheel and soar, and dip their gray-white wings 
in the blue, tideless depths. 

The first shades of night show the lights of Tangier, 
but only those of the lighthouse, for the town remains 
wrapped in darkness. We anchor about half a mile from 
the shore ; for sand accumulating round the ruined mole 
forms a dangerous reef, and the shore shelves gradually. 
A boat, with dusky, white-turbaned oarsmen, comes to 
meet us; we descend, and with a steady motion are 
pulled to the little landing. Nota single light to guide 
us up the narrow, ill-paved alley—for it cannot be called 
a street—nothing but the lantern carried by one of the 
agency who had come out to meet the ship. 

It was after eight o’clock ; therefore the gates of the 
town were closed, watched by an “incorruptible guard- 
ian,” who, for the consideration of a franc, opens the por- 
tals and lets us pass. Inside, the same darkness reigns, 
and a stillness that is only broken by our voices and foot- 
falls. To all appearances bundles of dirty rags lie on 
the ground, or on the stone seats built against the 
houses; but on close inspection they prove to be human 
beings, who, when it is fine, pass the night thus, if it 
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rains, why, they huddle under some archway, and bless 
Allah five time a day for the good things which they 
enjoy. Our feet strike against rough, protruding stones, 
or sink into holes ; while one moment we are going up a 
hill, the next we are descending a steep incline. In this 
way we make our way across the town, which is more like 
a necropolis than a city, for not a light or sound betrays 
the presence of an inhabitant in those low, white houses. 

We reach the Southern Gate, through which the little 
silver coin takes us without difficulty. Now we are in 
the large outside market ; weird forms of animals pierce 
the darkness, and an occasional cry of the camel startles 
one. But, arriving at the hotel-ground —“ Villa de France 
Hotel "— we find a well-paved puthway, which mounts 
from terrace to terrace; on either side roses and other 
flowers send up a delicious perfume. What a complete 
transformation presents the bright, cheerful vestibule of 
the hotel, with its low, comfortable chairs and skin rugs ! 
A fire burns in the cozy sitting-room, and on the table are 
illustrated papers and periodicals of England and France. 
The remainder of the house is in keeping with the lower 
part ; even electric bells have found their way to queer 
old Tangier. 

The next morning breaks warm and sunny, with a pro- 
mise of a Summer heat at noon, not over-welcome to us 
from the North. Our windows overlook the Soc-de-Barra, 
or exterior market, through which we had passed the 
night before. Now all is animation, for it is market-day. 
We hasten to go down. 

It is a vast, irregular plain, bordered on one side by 
the walls of the town and the beautiful gardens belong- 
ing to the residence of the Swedish Consul, and then 
stretching away to the open country. On the higher 
ground are pitched numerous tents, where live the Moors 
while waiting to set out for Fez, Morocco or Mecca; 
for this is the place of departure for all caravans and 
missions. Every variety of animal covers the ground: 
Camels, that have come from the interior, laden with 
grain, dates and oranges ; others awaiting their burden 
to start on a long, fatiguing journey, and gleaning, in the 
meantime, the meagre herbage that grows in this sandy 
ground ; donkeys with conjins (grass baskets made by the 
Arabs) hanging on either side, filled with charcoal, wood, 
chickens, frnit or provisions for sale. And what a con- 
fusing mass of human beings! Groups of Arabs, Moors, 
Jews, Berbers, Rifans and negroes—and a few in European 
dress—standing or sitting, some all in white, others in 
brown, blue, gray or scarlet burnoose ; some with the 
pointed hood drawn over the head, looking like ro many 
Dominican friars ; others, again, with but a single gar- 
ment, the kamis, or chemise, which reaches to the knees, 
with short, loose sleeves, and fastened round the waist 
with a cord. And what a Babel of tongues! What a 
running hither and thither! Servants doing their mas- 
ters’ errands; Arabs hunting for a strayed donkey or 
mule, or driving them through the crowd, guiding them 
with a stick, as one does a team of oxen, for here no 
bridle is used on a mule or burrico. What vociferating, 
and gesticulating, and bargaining !—for nothing is bought 
or sold in this country without the owner calling on 
Allah to witness that he is letting you have the article 
for almost nothing ; while the buyer, particularly if he 
be an European, declares that it is robbery to ask such, 
a price, and that the article is not worth the quarter, 
ete. And as time is not of the least consequence here, 
the trading for a horse, or a donkey, or even a chicken, 
will go on until sundown. Two bargainers will even re- 
pair to the tent for coffee, smoke, play a game of chance, 
and then return to the charge once more. Lower down, 


near the walls of the town, are the Arabs, squatted on 
large, round grass mats, surrounded with their wares— 
fruits, bread, vegetables, baskets, cotton goods, and 
hens and chickens, which are making vain struggles to 
regain their liberty, or, at least, to stand upon their 
legs, which are securely fastened with a piece of dirty 
rag. Here, also, come the women from the country, with 
the coarse earthen pottery, the only cooking - utensils 
used by the Arabs. To-day the scene is incomplete ; one 
feature of other days has disappeared. Civilized Tan- 
gier no longer holds the slave-market. 

We pass through the city gate, or, rather, door, and, 
keeping to our left, ascend the hill which leads to the 
Casba. We arrive at an open place, which is deserted 
except for a few beggars, who are sleeping in the sun 
regardless of the flies, and the sentinels, who smoke, or 
tell their beads at the palace-door. Here are, also, 
situated the prison and tribunal of justice ; but in this 
land, where money is the prime mover of and for all, 
there is very little hope for the prisoner confined in 
those noisome holes if he is not rich and willing to pay 
the Pasha well. Justice is so notoriously venal that 
many of the native population place themselves under 
the protection of the different European consuls. The 
form of naturalization is curious enough. The poor 
oppressed Arab comes with a sheep, whose throat he 
cuts at the entrance of the consulate. To this form of 
request no refusal is possible, and he is thenceforward 
as well defended and protected as the most loyal Euro- 
pean subject. But this protection extended by the con- 
suls is now objected to by the Sultan, who has appealed 
to the different Powers to prevent its further continu- 
ance. Meanwhile, the dread of arbitrary exactions at 
the hands of officials makes Moor and Jew throughout 
Morocco conceal wealth as men would a crime, and 
affect the very depths of poverty. All the buildings 
are so gloomy that one may mistake the palace for the 
prison. We turn from those dreary habitations to the 
magnificent view of sea, hill and bay, and the entire 
town, dazzling by its whiteness in the strong sunshine, 
relieved only by a fig-tree, or palm, that rears its head 
above the wall. We can see, across the flat roofs of the 
houses, those terraces where the Moorish beauties take 
their airings unprofaned by the gaze of man ; we see the 
flags of the different legations drooping in the still air, 
but more powerful in their protection than a band of 
armed men ; and the minarets of the mosques, so clean- 
cut against the sky; then the thickly wooded hills that 
line the coast, and down below the strip of deserted 
shore. In the bay lie some Spanish feluccas and the 
whole Moorish fleet, which consists of a single vessel, 
the Massanieh, which has nothing of beauty in her out- 
lines; and as a contrast to her is the little French 
steamer which brought us, trim and yacht -like in her 
proportions, 

Tangier stands on the western side of a shallow bay, 
on rocky ground that rises steeply from the shore. West- 
ward the hills gradually rise in swelling undulations to- 
ward the Djebel Kebir, that ends in the promontory of 
Cape Spartel. The shore of the bay on the east is low 
and sandy, backed by the rugged Angera Mountains. 

We descend the hill, which resembles much the ‘dried 
bed of a torrent, and are careful of our steps, so as not to 
make our entry into the town head foremost. The in- 
side of the town is certainly curious. Narrow, winding 
passages take the place of streets—in some places so nar- 
row that the houses join, forming an arch. Then we 
have to go single file. Sometimes we are obliged to flat- 
ten ourselves against the wall, so as to allow a donkey 
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or mule laden with merchandise to pass. Again, it is 
some Moors, who glide one after the other, like so many 
phantoms, silent and noiseless ; or we meet women with 
their haiks drawn closely around them, leaving but one 
eye visible, with sometimes a small bit of yellowish fore- 
head, and the henna-tinted fingers which tightly clasp 
this shroud-like garment. Their toes are usually tinted 
like their fingers, and thrust into yellow slippers ; the 
poorer ones going barefooted. Some are timid and 
shrinking, and creep close to the walls if they should 
meet a European. Others will throw a saucy, provok- 
ing glance from the one uncovered eye, as they disap- 
pear through the dark doorway of one of the sepulchral- 
looking houses. But generally they have a sad, weary 
air of patient beasts of burden. The little girls who are 
young enough to enjoy unvailed liberty are pretty, with 
full faces, good, black intelligent eyes and rosy lips ; but 
at thirty they will be old and withered. The houses are 
nearly all without windows, many but one story high ; 
here and there a door in form of Moorish ogive, an arab- 
esque window, a strip of red low down on the wall, ora 
figure of a hand painted in black close to the door—a 
talisman, found all through the East, to avert evil from 
the house. But the smells—good heavens ! the smells !— 
that of dark savage and kif predominating. 

We wandered thus for over an hour, unable to ex- 
tricate ourselves from this labyrinth of passages. There 
are no landmarks to guide us; but eyery turn so much 
resembled the other that we could not tell if we were not 
all the time going over thesame ground, which we found, 
en better acquaintance with the town, was precisely what 
we had been dving, and we met no Arab who could speak 
either French or English. However, just when it seemed 
as if a spell had come over us, and that we should have 
to pass thé rest of our lives like the Wandering Jew, we 
reached the end of a street where a piece of wall pro- 
jected that almost barred the way. Beyond was a dark 
corner, for the houses joined over our heads. We con- 
tinued on, and another turn brought us into a small, 
open place where were fruit and provision stalls, and a 


pleasant voice wished us, in good French, a ‘‘ Bonjour !”. 


It came from an atlaché of the French Legation, who 
had come on board the ship on our arrival. He kindly 
offered to conduct us to the Square, the civilized part of 
the town. Again we dive down alleyways, and follow 
erooked lanes and twists and turns. Our guide pointed 
oat to us the residences of the rich Moors of Tangier. 
We almost dislocated our necks in trying to get a view 
of the second stories, so narrow was the space between 
the houses. 

For a very few minutes we are in the only Square that 
Tangier can boast of. It is a small, rectangular place, 
which divides the main street in two, surrounded by 
shops and stalls; for this is the city market, as well as 
the lounging or gathering place for all Tangier. Here 
one meets the aétachés from the different legations ; the 
Arab interpreters, who speak fluently English, French 
and Spanish ; the poor, foot-worn courier, with letters 
from Fez and Morocco ; the traveler, although one sel- 
dom comes; in fact, all those whose business or pleas- 
ure does not detain them elsewhere, for here one hears 
all the news : the latest movement of the Sultan, and the 
last scandal from Paris ; the project of a boar-hunt, or 
the rising of some tribe of the mountains. And what a 
grouping of forms and faces! What a blending of colors! 
No harsh tints, nothing that can offend the most artistic 
eye: the rich Moor, in voluminous robes of the finest 
texture, and scarlet or blue burnoose, with the most 
fleecy of caiques, that almost indescribable article of the 


Moorish dress, which he winds around his turban and 
then folds loosely round his neck and shoulders. Some 
have stockings coming to the ankle, and yellow or red 
slippers. There are Jews, with the unmistakable features 
which characterize the Beni Israel under no matter what 
sky. They wear a garment very much like a dressing- 
gown, generally of a dark color, and fastened round the 
waist with a red girdle ; a black cap, wide, white trousers . 
that reach almost to the ankles, and yellow slippers, 
The Jewish quarter, the Mellah (accursed ground), pre- 
sents a marked contrast with the rest of the town, for the 
Hebrew women wear dresses of the most glaring colors— 
blue, violet, bright green, yellow and scarlet. 

We make the tour of the shops and stalls. The Moor- 
ish shops are most curious. They are but alcoves raised 
above the street, the buyer standing at a window while he 
makes his purchases. The Moor is always seated cross- 
legged, his goods on shelves, or piled up on the floor. 
Unless actively engaged, they resemble wax figures more 
than human beings, their eyes alone betraying that they 
are alive. Sometimes it is a money-changer’s we look in. 
A small heap of money is piled on the carpet, and he is 
lying down dreaming with his eyes open, or smoking 
his long pipe, or, if it is one of the canonical hours of 
prayer, with all their greed of money and love of a bar- 
gain, particularly where they can fleece a Christian, no- 
thing will sway them from their devotions. 

Around the Square are circled the different houses of 
the legations. They seem like palaces in comparison 
with the miserable dwellings of the Moors. 

Cries of ‘‘ Balak ! balak!” (Take care!) and we step 
aside to let some camels pass as they come down the 
street, swinging their long necks from side to side, and 
pushing their way through the crowd regardless of any 
havoc they may create. And mules and donkeys, sturdy 
little chaps that trot briskly along with their loads of 
wood or charcoal, or sacks of fodder, for those are the 
only means of transport, there being no wagons or vehicle 
of conveyance in the town. Nor has Tangier ever seen 
but one vehicle, which was in 1839, when Prince Fred- 
erick of Hesse-Darmstadt made a visit to this African 
city. He was prohibited by the authorities from going 
out in a carriage. He then wrote to the Sultan, offering 
to pave the principal street at his own expense if he 
would grant him permission to use his carriage within 
the precincts of the town. 

“T permit it,” answered the Sultan, ‘‘and willingly ; 
but on one condition—that the carriage shall be without 
wheels ; because, being protector of the faithful, I cannot 
expose my subjects to be crushed by a Christian.” 

The Prince availed himself of the permission with the 
conditions ; and there are many still in Tangier who re- 
member having seen him going about in a carriage sus- 
pended between two mules, 

The religion of Morocco does not permit a Christian to 
enter a mosque, but we could glance through the open 
door. Sometimes there would come to us the odor of 
sweet incense and the chant of the Moorish hymns, 
which recalled to me the intoning of a high mass in our 
large European cathedrals. 

And this is Tangier, the Tandga, ‘‘city protected by 
the Lord,” the Tingis which gave its name to Tingistan- 
ian Mauritania, and which, after its foundation by the 
Phoenicians, has passed successively from the hands of 
the Romans into those of the Vandals, Greeks, Visigoths, 
Arabs, Portuguese, and to the English as the dower of 
the Queen of Charles II. To-day it is a town of 20,000 
inhabitants, considered by its sister cities as prostituted 
to the Christians ; although there is but one chapel in 
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the entire town, there on your left, as you go up the main 
street, close to the residence of the Moorish minister. 
Outside the walls of the town are the residences of the 
different ministers and consuls. They are pretty houses, 
surrounded by gardens, which are a complete wilderness 
of green—palms, the Barbary fig, with its leaves an inch 
thick, the tree laden with red fruit ; the common fig, 
oaks, acacia, oleanders, and geraniums feet high, with 
leaves as large as a Japanese fan, and clusters of blos- 
soms which are small bouquets; and vines that climb 
and twine themselves from branch to branch and from 
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tree to tree. They are girdled in by hedges of spear- 
like aloes, the points of which, attached to the fibres, are 
used by the Arabs to sew up their wounds. Beyond 
those gardens are patches of young green, or fields of 
stubble, or fallow earth, which stretch away to the hills. 

The most pleasant excursion we made was to the Caves 
of Hercules. They are situated on the water's edge, but, 
owing to the strong surf and steep rock, are inaccessible 
from the sea. The ride from Tangier takes us through 
green valleys, watered by sunny streams; and fertile 
plains, whee herds of cattle pasture. A white speck 
indicates the herdsman. Sometimes we do not see him, 
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but can hear his monotonous tones as he chants a verse 
from the Koran. Hills where grows the gum-cistus, and 
patches of beans by the roadside, their white blossoms 
filling the air with a rare, delicious perfume ; past Cubes 
(Arab shrines) shaded by palms or carob-trees. We 
meet Arabs on foot, who greet us with a friendly Aly- 
cume Salaam ; and Moors on horseback, with a mounted 
escort—rich sheiks, no doubt ; others, again, riding two 
on a poor burrico, like the ancient Numidians; and 
women who mufile their faces more closely as we ap- 
proach. Then the road descends through the village of 
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Meduna—small houses composed of mud, and 

hedges of aloes and Barbary fig. And beyond all 

the great, broad ocean, lying blue and tranquil 

beneath a bluer sky, intense with the heat of an 
African noontide sun. 

The entrance to the caves commences some dis- 
tance inland; and after groping our way through a wind- 
ing passage, we find ourselves in a magnificent cave, 
well worthy of its dedication to the son of Jupiter. A 
number of Moors are at work hewing millstones from 
out of the solid walls of the cave. Those white-robed 
figures look weird in the dim light, calling up old bib- 
lical pictures. Out on a ledge of rock one sees the sea 
rolling itself into waves, and then, dashing through the 
narrow opening, break into white foam against the un- 
yielding rock, sending a volley of spray high in the air. 
And so, day after day and year after year, in sunny 
weather and in foul, three thousand miles of otean lask 
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themselves against those rocks. It falls back as if with 
a great sob, and a thousand echoes give back the moan. 
But one day the sea will gain in the great battle it is 
fighting, and will sweep far inland—but we will not live 
to see it. 

I turn from the war between sea and rock to other 

. more joyous sounds. The lunch-cloth is spread, and in 
a corner a gray curl of smoke ascends, telling where 
some delicions Arab coffee is preparing for our use. 

Our road home lay past Cape Spartel, the Ampeln- 
sium of the ancients. We stopped to visit the famous 
lighthouse, which is built on the summit of the mount- 
ain. We were courageous enough to climb up to the 
great lantern, which sends its rays a distance of twenty- 
five miles. From here we can look at two seas and two 
continents—the Atlantic, called by the Arab Bar-el- 
Dolma, the Sea of Darkness ; and to our right the last 
waters of the blue inland sea; the Spanish coast from 
Cape Trafalgar to Cape Algeciras, and the African coast 
as far as Ceuta. We continue our route along the edge 
of the cliffs and over the mountains, now turning purple 
in the growing twilight. Soon we see Tangier, bathed 
in the gold and crimson tints of the dying day. And 
how peaceful it was all around us! Not the faintest 
elond nor vapory smoke of city to dull the outline, nor 
shriek of railroad-whistle nor buzz of machinery to come 
to us across the stillness. All is peace. And when we 
enter the Soc the animals are asleep, and figures of 
Moors in white and brown burnooses are stretched on 
the ground. 

There is one custom in yogue in Morocco which might 
he adopted with much benefit into the most refined 
eircles of civilized society. It is this: Every woman 
found ‘guilty of talking scandal is condemned to have 
her lips rubbed with red pepper. Some pious old ladies 
will, I think, fold their hands and say with the Moors: 
“It is for some wise and good purpose that Allah has 
xpread the sea between thy land and mine. May Allah 
be praised!” 


A man who works beyond the surface of things, though 
he may be wrong himself, yet he clears the way for 
others, and may chance to make even his errors sub- 
servient to the cause of truth. 


KNowLeEDGE is valuable as a lever to lift men and 
women to a higher plane of being; but it is not in it- 
self the be-all and the end-all of existence. The passion 
for knowing is superior to the knowledge itself, but both 
together are not sufficient to insure the welfare of a na- 
tion. There must, also, be the desire, the effort, and the 
wisdom so to use the knowledge as to improve and exalt 
the character, and so to cultivate the whole nature of 
those we teach as to make them not only better scholars, 
but better and nobler men and women. 


Anotuenr little anecdote, told sometimes of other trage- 
dians, but which really happened to Macready, may be 
worth repeating. He depended very much in “ Virgin- 
ius ”’—one of his finest parts—upon a very subordinate 
actor’s emphasis and delivery of a certain line. At re- 
hearsal, on one occasion, he was very patient, and re- 
peated the words, as he wished them spoken, over and 
ever again to the young actor, who in vain tried to catch 
his instructor’s tone. At last Macready said, ‘‘Surely, 
man, it’s easy enough—can’t you speak the words as 
do?” ‘*No, sir, I can’t,” was the actor's reply, ‘‘or I 
I might be in your position, instead of earning only thirty 
shillings a week.” 


AUTUMN. 
By SUSANNA J. 


BRiGHT-HAIRED Autumn, drawing near, 
' Greets us with a kingly grace; 
Welcome are his plenteous cheer 
And his smiling face; 
For to rich and poor he brings 
Goodly gifts in either hand. 
Tlark, how blithely Labor sings 
Where the corn-sheaves stand! 


See the happy children go 
Nutting down the meadow-side, 
Where the round-leaved hazels grow 
And bright clusters hide! 
Round the elm-tree’s twisted root 
Glitt’ring webs the spider weaves — 
Trails the bramble’s glossy fruit 
Set with golden leaves, 


Spring, thou hast a promise sweet; 
Summer, thou art ever dear; 
Autumn with glad hearts we greet 

King of all the Year. 

When his pleasant reign is done, 
Chill December's hoary face 
Lightens up with Christmas fun— 

This is Winter’s grace. 


Ly’ry changing season brings | 
Freshness to our world so fair; 1 
Swect are Summer wanderings ; 
In the balmy air. 
Welcome Autumn’s harvest-store, 
Welcome Yuletide’s mirth and glow; 
Welcome, too, when storms are o’er, 
Spring’s soft breezes blow! 


PEARLS. 
By ALEXANDER H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


In one of the finest passages in the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
Milton painted the throne on which Satan sat, ‘‘ by merit 
raised to that bad eminence,” as outshining the ‘‘ wealth 
of Ormuz and of Ind,” and described the gorgeous East 
as with richest hand showering on her kings ‘‘ barbaric 
pearl and gold.” ; 

What might seem at the first glance somewhat out of 
keeping, on a more close examination only attests the 
exactitude of Milton’s knowledge. For it might be asked 
why: pearls are here alone associated with gold ? Are 
there not rubies and emeralds, opals and diamonds and 
sapphires, and the topaz, the beryl and the chalcedony, 
and the turquoise and the onyx, and the jasper and the 
carbuncle ? These are all more gorgeous than the pearl ; 
and if the marks of barbaric taste are, as is usually 
assumed, flash of color, and variety, and radiance, then 
surely is the pearl the very last of gems to be so chosen 
out and celebrated. 

Barbaric pearl and gold ! 

At first sight the words seem to be contradictory ; in 
the subdued color and modest purity of the pearl there is 
nothing of ‘‘ barbaric gorgeousness.” In most regions of 
the East, however, and particularly in Persia, in ancient 
times the pearl was ranked the first of all gems ; and no 
end of legend and myth was associated with it. Even in 
India, which furnishes a partial exception, as putting 
first the diamond, the Hindoos endowed Vishnu with the 
special honor of having created pearls; and all their 
gods are so richly decorated with pearls as to have awak- 
ened in the minds of many travelers no little surprise 
and admiration. 

The Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians, as well as 
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Persians, held them in highest esteem, and the ancient | 


Mexicans were in no whit behind in their appreciation 
and reverence. The Palace of Montezuma, we read, was 
studded with pearls and emeralds, and the Az ec kings 
possessed specimens of pearls of the utmost value, got, 
as is believed, from the pearl-fisherics cf Panama. 

In the barbaric East, therefore (for India was even in 
those days scarcely barbaric), the pearl took precedence 
of all other precions stones ; and Milton was quite right 
wher he spoke of the gorgeous Ea-t, with richest hand 
showering on her kings ‘‘ barbaric pearl and gold.” 

The ancients do not seem to have had any clear con- 


eoption of the natural process by which pearls are pro- | 


duced, and it is possible enough that they would have 
rejected it, even had it been made known to them. 
Greeks and Romans, so far as we can ascertain, were in 


this no whit in advance of Egyptians, Persians and Baby- | 


Jonians. Even in the days of Pliny, men’s ideas were 
vague enough on this subject, as on many others which 
science has made plain. One can scarcely restrain a 
smile as one reads these words of Pliny, whom, more- 
over, one could scarcely wish to have been deceived, 
such a pretty poem has he made of it. 

‘* Pearls,’ says he, ‘‘ are great or small, better or worse, 
according to the quantity and quality of the dew.they 
received. For if the dew were pure and clear that went 
into them, then were the pearls fair and orient ; if thick 
and troubled, then the pearls likewise were demure, foul 
and dullish ; whereby, no doubt, it is apparent and pla‘n 
that they participate more of the air and dew than of the 
water and sea, for according as the morning is fair so are 
they clear ; otherwise, if it be misty and cloudy, they will 
Le misty and thick in color. Cloudy weather spoiled 
their color, lightning stopped their growth, and thunder 
made the shell-fish miscarry altogether and eject hollow 
lusks, called Physemata, or bubbles.” 

To turn from the fancy and romance of the ancients 
to the sober facts of nature is only to find a truer ro- 
mance, 

The pearl is simply the secretion of the common sub- 
atance, carbonate of lime, which is drawn in by the oyster 
from the waier, and employed, mixed with some fluid 
proper to itself, and along with some extremely thin, 
almost transparent membrane, in forming the lining of 
its shell. 

What is called the mantle of the bivalve is the medium 
of this secretion. The peculiar nacreous lustre, the soft, 
shimmering, subdued gleam, is caused by these being 
laid on alternately, in exceedingly thin layers, in slow 
succession ; these layers not being absolutely smooth, 
but having a gentle, almost unnoticeable, series of waves 
or undulations, which ure easily detected by scientific 
instruments and are invariably present. This is so cer- 
tain, says a good authority, Mr. Hugh Owen, that ‘‘a 
similar nacreous lustre has been produced on buttons 
by engraving a steel die with a diamond point in a regu- 
lar series of undulating liaes, and then striking the but- 
ton as a coin would be struck.” 

The gem is due either to some wound, which throws 
off osseous particles, or to some irritating substance— 
such as a grain of sand finding its way within the shell, 
against which the oyster fortifies itself by wrapping it 
round in layer after layer of the same substance as that 
with which it lines its shell. In the centre of every 
pearl, it is said by scientific men, there will be found in 
eu'ting it some such particle as this. 

The creature thus translates the cause of its pain or 
discomfort into a beautiful object, which has given rise 
to many fine thoughts and images ; and none, perhaps, 


! considerable value. 
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is finer than that of Jean Paul Richter, the great German 
romance-writer, when he says: ‘ Afflictions and disap- 
pointments to the trne character are only means to its 
beautifying and perfecting, as the oyster, when it is in- 
jured, closes the wound with a pearl.” 

The knowledge of this fact has led to no end of in- 
genuity in introducing particles of various kinds within 
the shell of the bivalve. The Chinese, perhaps, have 
outstripped all others in this clever device. They intro- 
duce minute images of their gods, and grotesque figures 
of animals, into the open shell of the Chinese mussel, 
which, after a certain time, are found coated over with 
the secretion we call mother-of-pearl. They are then 
withdrawn, and find ready sale ; some of them being of 
But though much has been made 
clear regarding the circumstances of production, there 
are points still unsettled. The bivalves abound ; but they 
do not equally produce pearls in all localities. The most 
probable explanation is that the chemical constituents of 
the water have much to do with it, and, of course, they 
vary indefinitely —not only in different waters, but in 
the same waters at different times. 

There are several species of bivalves which produce 
pearls. From that named Unio margaritiferus is derived 
the supply in Britain ; while the pearl mussel—Melea- 
grina mu grritifera—is the source of the Oriental supply. 
Those derived from others are of little or no value, and 
vary in color from pinky purple to rose-color, some being 
almost black. The British pearl-producing bivalve is 
fonn1lin some of the mountain streams of England and 
Wales, and more abundantly in some of the mountain 
streams of Scotland ; but, seeing that out of every hun- 
dred bivalves opened there may be found only one pearl, 
and even that of little value, it may be guessed ' that 
pearl-fishing in Great Britain can scarcely be a very pro- 
fitable calling—though it must be said that, owing to a 
passion for rose-colored pearls which set in among the 
ladies of Paris a few years ago, some good has been done 
to the Scotch pearl-fisheries ; for pearls of a rose-color 
are more frequently found there than elsewhere. 

Many and varied, too, are the methods which have 
been adopted for the securing of these precious gems. 

One of the earliest Arab geographers, in the ninth cen- 
tury, describes the habits of the pearl-divers with which 
he was acquainted. They filled their ears with cotton 
and oil, and compressed their nostrils with tortoise-shell 
before they dived. This practice, we believe, continues 
among the pearl-divers of the Persian Gulf even to the 
present day. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennant, in his interesting description of 
the pearl-fisheries of Ceylon, gives some very instructive 
details. The diver inserts his foot in a sinking-stone, and 
inhales a full breath. He presses his nostrils with his 
left hand, raises his body as high as he can above the 
water, to gain impetus in the descent, and, the stone 
being at that moment liberated, he sinks rapidly to the 
bottom. As soon as this is reached, the stone is drawn 
up; and the diver, having thrown himself on his face, 
with all alacrity fills his basket. Ata given signal this 
is drawn up by the cord which is attached to it, and held 
above by the men in the boat ; and the diver assists his 
ascent by springing on the rope as the basket rises. 

The divers remain about fifty - five seconds under 
water; and accidents are rare. The noise and constant 
excitement of the water, during the fishing season, is 
found to be quite sufficient to protect the men from the 
sharks ; and it may be that additional confidence is 
given to the men by the fact of a shark-charmer being 
present in each boat ! 
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The shells are taken out and thrown upon the shore, 
and as soon as the animals are dead the pearls are easily 
extracted. The thickest and finest shells are carefully 
selected from the mass, and are destined to be worked 
out for mother-of-pearl. The more worthless are left, 
and groups of the poorer people may be seen turning 
and turning them over in the hope of finding some 
stray pearl that may have been overlooked. - 

Pearls havé had their own share in determining the 
history of the world. 

There is no doubt that Julius Cesar found his main in- 
ducement to visit Britain in the reports of great pearls 
to be found there. He is mentioned to have been seen 
weighing British pearls in his hand, and comparing them 
with others from the East, but a short time before his 
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Scotland to London to the value of £10,000, and these 
were mainly taken from the Tay and Isla. And year by 
year the trade languished, until an Edinburgh jeweler of 
enterprise made the generous offer to purchase all that 
were brought to him. The highest price given for a 
single pearl has not, so far as we know, exceeded £60. 

Endeavors have been made to imitate pearls, just as 
endeavors have been made to manufacture diamonds, 
but not with much success. Nor is this anything new. 
The Romans and the other early nations of Europe en- 
deavored to unite and file pieces of shell into the form 
of spherical pearls ; but no one of the least skill or judg- 
ment was likely to be deceived by them, though as orna- 
ments they no doubt had their claims. 

In 1680, Jacquin, s rosary-maker of Paris, filled hollow 
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expedition to Britain was undertaken. We know that 
he shared to the full the Roman love of pearls. On his 
return to Rome from Britain the breast-plate which he 
dedicated to the Venus Genetrix was formed from pearls 
taken from British waters. 

We have thus conclusive proof of two things : (1) That 
Cwsar’s main aim was not forgotten in the midst of the 
warlike and imperial ambitions which in the Romans 
always mixed with and modified any personal or nar- 
rower preference ; and (2) that the ancient Britons knew 
the value of pearls and worked their waters for them, 
that they traded in them, and that they found their way 
to distant regions of the earth even at that early period. 
But pearl-fishing was for a long course of centuries in 
abeyance in Britain. 

The revival of the pearl-fishing in Scotland is of com- 
paratively recent date. In 1761, pearls were sent from 


glass beads with the scales of a small river -fish (the 
bleak), putting them through some process of condens- 
ation ; and since then the world has been at no loss to 
procure what superficially passes for beads and pearl 
necklaces. 

No city in the world, we read, was ever richer in pre- 
cious pearls than Rome in the time of the Cvwsars. 
Special mention is made of Lollia Pollena, the wife of 
Cains Caligula, ‘‘I have seen her,” says Pliny, ‘‘so 
bedecked with emeralds and pearls disposed in rows, 
ranks and courses, one by another, round about the 
attire of her head, her cowl, her peruke of hair, her 
bandgrace and chaplet, hanging at her ears, round ber 
neck as an ornament in a carcanet, upon her wrists as 
bracelets, and on her fingers in rings, that she glittered 
and shone like the sun as she went.” The habit was 
so common, of using pearls as 2 base to throw up the 
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brilliance of other gems, that we may, perhaps, believe 
even in Caligula’s slippers of pearls, with rubies and em- 
eralds set upon them like flowers. 

The Roman ladies had a special favor for pearls as ear- 
rings, and it was one of their consuming ambitions to 
possess exceptionally fine specimens for this purpose. 
They preferred the pear-shaped pearls, and often wore 
two or three of them strung together. They jingled 
gently as they moved about—fitting accompaniment, it 
may be said, to their graceful movements—and from 
this jingling they got their name, which was crotalia, or 
“‘rattlers.” 

And the taste of the Roman ladies for pearls has per- 
petuated itself, though other of the ancient luxurious 
habits which, in their case, accompanied it have long 
died out. The women of Florence even now are not 
contented if they do not possess a necklet of pearls, and 
this generally forms the marriage portion of the middle- 
class women. It is thought, just as it was in ‘ancient 
Rome, that this gives an air of respectability, and forms 
a sure protection from insults in the streets or else- 
where. 

Pearls are only twice mentioned in the authorized 
version of the Old Testament, and both times it is used 
as a symbol of wisdom. 

Some critics have held that the Hebrew word did not 
exactly mean pearl; but since there can be no doubt that 
our Saviour referred to the true pearl when He spoke of 
the ‘‘ pearl of great price,” we may the more implicitly 
accept it, and gather, from the use of the pearl as a figure 
by the Jewish writers, that a perfect pearl has been rare 
in al] ages, and considered of the greatest value. 

As may be presumed, from what we have just said, 
the Romans classed first among pearls those which were 
pear-shaped, and gave to them the name of unio, or 
unique, @ name now in our scientific terminology at- 
tached with fitness, as we have seen, to the species of 
mollusk from which some of the most perfect pearls are 
obtained. “ 

“To be perfect,” says Mr. Emmanuel, in his valuable 
work on gems, ‘‘a pearl must be of perfectly pure white 
color ; it must be perfectly round or drop-shaped ; it 
must be slightly transparent ; it must be free from spots 
or blemish ; and it must possess the lustre characteristic 
of the gem.” 

At the breaking up of the crown treasury of France, in 
1791, » magnificent large spherical pearl, unbored, was 
sold for $40,000 ; and two pear-shaped ones, which each 
weighed 214 grains, were valued at $60,000. Another 
famous pearl of history was that sold to Philip IV. of 
Spain in 1625. It is said that the Shah of Persia is the 
happy possessor of a pearl valued at $300,000—a goodly 
estate in small compass, light and portable— and the 
Imam of Muscat one for which he has been offered 
$150,000. 

The second division in the Roman classification of 
pearls was ‘‘ Margarites,” which included pearls of any 
shape for color, large and misshapen often ; but often, 
too, of exceptional purity and beauty. The jewelers of 
the Cinque-Cento period, with the fertile ingenuity that 
distinguished them, gave a new value to these eccentric 
specimens by mounting them in styles as eccentric. 
Mermaids and sea-monsters were favorite designs ; and 
some illustrations of this treatment are to be seen in 
collections in Great Britain, notably in the Devonshire 
Cabinet. 

Unlike most gems, the pearl comes to us fresh, pure, 
lustrous, direct from the hand of Nature. Other precious 
stones undergo much careful labor at the hands of the 


lapidary, and sometimes owe much to his art. Diamond- 
cutting is indeed a branch of art, and cameo-carving is a 
yet higher one. But the pearl owes nothing to man. 

This, perhaps, has a good deal to do with the senti- 
ments we cherish toward it. It touches us with the 
same sense of simplicity and truth as the mountain daisy 
or the wild rose. It is absolutely a gift of Nature’s own. 
When we turn from the brilliant, dazzling coronet of 
diamonds or emeralds to a necklace of pearls, there is a 
sense of relief, of soft refreshment. The eye rests on it 
with quiet, satisfied repose. It seems so truly to typify 
steady and abiding affection, which needs no accessory or 
adornment to make it more attractive. 

But pearls, despite all this, are not free from the fluct- 
uations of fashion and caprice which assail all such com- 
modities. 

We have seen how, for so many years, the Scottish 
fisheries have been affected by the craving for rose- 
colored pearls among the ladies of Paris. And different 
people in this, as in so many other things, display vary- 
ing tastes and tendencies. The Chinese prefer those of 
a yellow tint—a dark gold-color, as one describes it. 
This tint is peculiar to certain classes of Oriental pearls. 
Those found in Panama, California and the South Pacifie 
are more or less dark-looking. 

Pearls are pre-eminently children of the light. Not 
only do they reflect it, but, like flowers, they lose their 
purity and delicacy of color if light is for any lengthened 
period withdrawn from them. So say they who have 
had most experience of pearls; and the fact adds a new 


| association and poetic suggestiveness, as it were, afford- 


ing another very beautiful hint of distinction between 
them and other gems of purely mineral origin. Those 
who possess fine pearls had better not forget this, and 
keep them too Jong immured in dark and secret corners, 
however safe. Pearls, we may say, were created to dif- 
fuse gentle pleasure, to delight the eye, as they shine 
simple and translucent. 

We have all heard of that draught in which it was said 
that Cleopatra dissolved her famous pearl, and which she 
drank at that memorable supper. But science gives the 
lie to the possibility. No acid the human stomach could 
receive would be sufficient to dissolve a pearl ; and even 
with the acids of the greatest strength the outer coatings 
are alone discolored or destroyed, and this only after a 
considerable lapse of time. As has been suggested bya 
very good authority on gems—Mr. King—it is likely that 
Cleopatra swallowed the solid gem, or found some other 
means of eluding the vigilance of Antony and those who 
were with him. Some cynics would say that woman’s 
wiles were quite equal to that enterprise or deception. 

References to pearls by great writers, ancient and mod- 
ern, are very plentiful, as the beauty and purity of the 
gem would lead one to expect. 

We have referred to some of the expressions of Script- 
ure ; and we have seen how Pliny viewed the matter, giv- 
ing in compact version the very unfounded theory of the 
Romans as to the origin and growth of the pearl. Now 
that science has taught us better, literature has only 
found in it, as is invariably the case, a wider field of 
illustration and imagery. ‘Ihe very associations insepa- 
rably linked with the name Margaret, which is only an 
adaptation of the Greek for pearl, might themselves be 
cited here. We think of one named Margaret as pure, 
guileless, untouched with the finesse of society, as un- 
spotted by its vices. Something of this Goethe may have 
had in his mind when he named the heroine of ‘“ Faust ” 
Gretchen, or Margaret. 

Wordsworth, too, makes one of the most touching 
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episodes in the ‘‘ Excursion ” to circle round an ill-fated, 
but noble, Margaret. Tennyson, in what is, perhaps, 
the very finest of his elaborate cabinet of female por- 
traits, painted when he was still a young man, has given 
us ‘‘ Rare, pale Margaret,” and this is, perhaps, the finest 
of them all. Othello, in his last tonching speech, speaks 
of himself as 
**One whose hand, 


Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe.” 


To him Desdemona was Margaret—a pearl. He could 
not otherwise have so truly and concisely expressed him- 
self. 

Herrick is not to be outdone by any in his own line. 
In the midst of his quaint conceits abouf Julia, he has 
this verse : 

“*Some asked how Pearls did grow and where ? 
Then spoke I to my Girl 


To part her lips, and showed them there 
The quarrelets of Pearl.” 


The old fable of pearls being generated by contact with 
rice, and actually revived not long ago, is only a mon- 
strous imposture. Mr. Hugh Owen has thus disposed 
of it: ‘* The so-called rice is a marine shell of the genus 
Cyprea, the end or apex of each example carefully filed 
or ground off, to represent the effect of having been fed 
upon by the pearls. The whole is a deliberate and bare- 
faced imposture, and it is to be hoped that when, some 
generations hence, this miserable myth again crops up in 
the repetitive operations of history, some more powerful 
pen than mize may find employment in denouncing the 
shameless attempt to impose upon the credulity of the 
scientific world.” 

Hypocrisy was said by the witty Frenchman to be the 
tribute vice pays to virtue.’ Such imitations and impost- 
ures are the respect which fraud pays to nature’s un- 
sullied beauty. 


HENRY IV. AT CANOSSA. 


Ir was January 21st, 1077, when Henry arrived ut Ca- 
nossa. The cold was severe, and the snow lay deep. He 
was lodged at the foot of the castle-steep, and had an 
interview with the Countess Matilda, Hugh, Abbot of 
Clugny, and others, in the chapel of St. Nicolas, of which 
no traces now remain. Three days were spent in debat- 
ing terms of reconciliation ; Matilda and Hugb inter- 
ceded with the Pope on the King’s behalf, but Gregory 
was inexorable ; unless Henry surrendered the crown 
into the Pope’s hands the ban should not be taken off. 
Henry could not stoop so low as this, but he made up 
his mind to play the part of a penitent suppliant. Early 
on the morning of January 25th he mounted the winding, 
rocky path, until he reachel the uppermost of the three 
walls—the one which inclosed the castle-yard ; and here, 
before the gateway which still exists, and perpetuates in 
its name, ‘‘Porta di Penitenza,” the memory of this strange 
event, the King, barefoot, and clad in a coarse woolen 
shirt, stood knocking for admittance. But he knocked 
in vain ; from morning till evening the heir of the Ro- 
man Empire stood shivering outside the fast-closed door. 
Two more days he climbed the rugged path, and stood 
weeping and imploring to be admitted, but still the heart 
of Gregory remained cold and hard as the snow and rocks 
on which his barefoot suppliant was standing. At last, 
when he was satisfied that the cup of humiliation had 
been drained to the dregs, or convinced that further de- 
gradation of the King would be impolitic, touched also, it 


may be, by some feelings of compassion, and by the en- 
treaties of Matilda and the Abbot of Clugny, lie consent: d 
that terms of reconciliation should be drawn up by 
chosen representatives. 


THE QUEEN AND THE JACOBITE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald states that 
when visiting lately one of the historical castles in Perth- 
shire, its custodian, a fine old stalwart Highlander, told 
him the following interesting story : ‘‘Some years ago 
the Queen went to Loch Shiel, to see the various sccues 
there associated with Prince Charlie. At one spot « 
monument marks the place where the standard of :e 
bellion was planted. This she examined. 

‘* Wishing to learn as much as she could of the local 
traditions and legends about the Prince and the rising, 
and none of her suite being conversant with them, she 
dispatched a messenger to an old Highland laird, whe 
dwelt in the neighborhood, and who was known to be 
well versed in such things, requesting him to come an 
speak with her. The laird seemed to have had his 
scruples in the matter, and the messenger had some 
difficulty in persuading him to obey the Queen’s sum- 
mons, although he succeeded at last. 

‘‘Her Majesty very graciously received him, thanked 
him for coming, and then explained why she wished tu 
see him. ‘I should like to know,’ she said, ‘the exact 
spot where the pretender landed, and——’ 

‘She was allowed to proceed no further. Instantly 
the old chief laid his hand upon her shoulder, saying : 
‘He was no pretender, madam ; he was our King.’ 

*©*T beg your pardon,’ said the Queen, kindly ; ‘I 
ought not to have used that word. I should have said 
Prince Charles Edward.’ .Then, by way of humoring 
the gruff old Jacobite, she added : ‘You know that 4, 
too, have Stuart blood in my veins.’ - 

*©* Ves ; I know it,’ was the reply ; ‘and were it not 
for that you would not be where you are.’ 

“‘This plain speaking, which rather startled her reti- 
nue, did not displease the Queen ; on the contrary, she 
was amused at it, seemed to like it, and it ronsed her 
interest in her uncourtly-mannered subject; while her 
way of taking it went to his heart, and unbent and 
softened his stern spirit. : 

‘They talked long together, and parted like old friends. 
On the Queen’s return to the castle where she was staying, 
she said to her host: ‘I have just met one of the most 
honest men in my realm.’” 


WIVES IN ANCIENT ROME. 


In the early stages of Roman history there is reason te 
believe that the Roman wife was completely under the 
control of her husband. The Roman idea of a family 
made the father a despot, with power of life and death 
over his children, who could do nothing without his con- 
sent. This was the case in regard to male children, even 
after they had reached a considerable age. Women, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the early Romans, were always 
children. They required protection and guidance during 
their whole life, and could never be freed from despotic 
control. Accordingly, when a Roman girl married, she 
had to choose whether she would remain under the con- 
trol of her father or pass into control, or, as it was called, 
into the hands of her husband. 

It is likely that in the early ages of the city she always 
passed from the power of her father into the hands of 
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her husband, and the position she occupied was that of 
daughter to her husband. She at the same time became 
entirely subject to him, and was at his mercy. Roman 
history supplies many instances of the despotism which 
husbands exercised over their wives. Even the slightest 
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Wives were prohibited from tasting wine at the risk of 
the severest penalties. The conduct of Ignatius was 
praised, who, surprising his wife in the act of sipping 
the forbidden liquor, beat her to death. The same stern- 
ness appears in the reasons which induced some of the 


OUR GUESTS.—(On the way down to dinner.) 


Old Soldier —“‘ You’v—E DINED HERE BEFORE, OF COURSE, MY DEAR Mrs. MACAMPAIGNER. Now, WHAT 


OUGHT ONE TO AVOID ?” 


Mrs. Mac —“ ALL THE ENTREES—BUT CHUT! OUR HOSTESS IS CLOSE BEHIND US, 


indiscretion was sometimes punished by death, while men 
might do what they liked without let or hindrance. ‘If 
you were to catch your wife,” was the law laid down by 
Cato the Censor, ‘‘in an act of infidelity, you would kill 
her with impunity without a trial; but if she were to 
eateh you she would not venture to touch you with her 
finger, and, indeed, she has no right.” 
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Romans to dismiss their wives. Suspicious Gallus dis- 
missed his because she appeared in the streets without a 
vail ; Antistius Vetus dismissed his because he saw her 
speaking secretly to a freed woman in public, and P. 
Sempronius Sophus sent his away because she had ven- 
tured to go to the public games without informing him 
of her movements, 
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DAISY’s DILEMMAS.—‘‘ THEN THE CHILDREN MADE THEMSELVES COMFORTABLE.” 


DAISY’S DILEMMAS: 
HOW THEY BEGAN AND HOW THEY ENDED. 


CuaptTer II,—(Continvep). 


Ix a moment Daisy, as light as a feather, swung up and “T do, rightly. Are you his little girl, all these miles 
Seated herself in front of her friend. from home, and at this time of night ?” 

“Tt is a fairy tale,” thought she ; ‘‘and this big fellow “Did not I tell you I was Lost ?” Miss Daisy replied, 
will turn into a most lovely little fairy girl the minute | sharply, for with her spirits her temper was returning. 
we're off.” : ‘Well, I’ve got a pack of gals just about your size, 

‘Please do you know where Mr. Dean, of the Manor | under and over, and it’s rightly I’d give it their mother if 
House, lives ?”’ she asked, softly. ‘she lost any of them.” 
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“Mother didn’t lose me—I lost myself. Was not I 
glad when I heard you coming? Your horse is a nice 
big fellow, and he is called Ned. What is your name, 
please, mister ?” 

‘*My name’s Joe Hayle, at your sarvice, Miss Dean.” 

‘¢ Well, Joe Hayle, I like you and I like Ned, and I 
should like to see your pack of little girls all my size, 
over and under. I shall pay you a visit one of these 
days. Will you give me some strawberries and cream in 
an arbor near a haystack, smelling of hay?” - 

“Deed I will, my little lady, and dearly welcome, 
too’ replied Joe. 

The pair rode on together till they reached a side door 
into the park, not far from the house. 

‘‘Now, if you put me down here, Joe Mayle,” said 
Daisy, ‘‘I can run into the house, and good-night, and 
I’m very much obliged to you.” 

And when he had placed her on the ground, she put 
ap her little hand and shook his great big one. 

He gave his jolly laugh as he looked down at her. 

**Well, an’ if you’re not the prettiest, sweetest, most 
innocent-looking lady my two eyes ever did see, I’d like 
to know who is.” 

‘‘And if old Ned is not the nicest horse that ever my 
two eyes did see, I’d like to know who is,” cried Daisy, 
and she patted the shining black neck of the big horse, 
and kissed it affectionately. 

The sensible creature glanced at her benignantly out 
of his large, bright eyes, and rubbed his nose against her 
shoulder as a return for her salute, at which Daisy cried 
out for joy, and, gathering some long grass from the side 
of the lane, fed him, quite delighted. 

Then the farmer gathered up the reins, and, turning 
round, trotted off home in the leisurely way that seemed 
old Ned’s favorite pace. 

Then Daisy went up to t!» door in the wall to open it, 
raised the latch and pushed. But the door resisted all 
her efforts. It was locked ! 


CHAPTER III, 


HERBERT AND SOPHY. 


Wuen it had been discovered that Daisy was lost, all 
was sorrow and confusion. Father, mother, children 
and servants had been hunting ever since. When Mrs. 
Dean returned from her search all over the grounds, she 
ran up to see what jacket she had on, and there, in her 
little white bed, lay the truant herself, slightly flushed, 
with a happy smile on her lips, fast asleep. 

Her mother started, and, with eyes overflowing with 
tears, could not resist dropping a light kiss on the fair, 
childish face. 

The next morning the maid let Daisy have her sleep 
out, after so much fatigue, and did not call her. 

“‘Tt’s all very well,” her father said. ‘‘ We were so 
frightened at her loss last night that we felt nothing but 
joy when we found her. She has been very naughty, 
and she must be punished.” 

‘**Yes,” replied her mother, sorrowfully; ‘‘she must 
be punished.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Dean, ‘‘ we will not let her come 
down-stairs to-day. She might be kept up in her room 
and have some lessons to learn.” 

“‘Kept up all day !” cried Herbert ; ‘‘ what peace for 
us! Hurrah !” 

**Oh, Herbert, how unkind !” urged Daisy’s mother. 

**No, indeed, I don’t mean it unkindly,” said Herbert, 
a little taken aback ; ‘ but it will be so nice for us. She 
is such a bother !” 
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‘Well, I am sure, Sophy, you are not glad,” said Mrs. 
Dean. 

“Tm xot glad that Daisy has been naughty, and I’m 
sure I’m very sorry indeed that she is to be punished ;” 
and then she added: ‘* But——” 

Here she paused, stammered, and the color that was 
fading away rushed back into her face. 

‘*But what ?” Mrs. Dean asked, kindly. 

‘* Since she has been naughty, and is to be punished,” 
Sophy answered, reluctantly, ‘‘I am not sorry that it 
will keep her away from us.” 

“‘Does she worry you so much ?” said Mr, Dean. 
not she kind to you?” 

““T’'m afraid of her,’ Sophy said, crying. 

‘“‘She is horrid and unkind to Sophy !’ Herbert ex- 
claimed, very loud, ‘‘and I can’t bear her.” 

**Oh, Herbert, don’t talk so! Children should love 
one another ;” and Mrs. Dean left the room as she spoke, 
to look after Daisy. 

Herbert and Sophy began planning in low tones what 
they would do with their day, and make the most of the 
comfort that Daisy's absence gave them. 

Mrs. Dean was surprised to find Daisy had not yet 
risen. She saw the little figure in bed, the face turned 
toward the wall. 

“Daisy !” she cried—then repeated the name louder— 
“Daisy! get up this minute; it is nearly ten o’clock ! 
How tired she must have been to sleep so soundly!” she 
thought ; then she put her hand down on what she sup- 
posed to be the child’s shoulder, and started back affright- 
edly. Her hand had sunk into something soft, and when 
she pulled down the bedelothes she found she had not 
been calling Daisy at all, but only her pillow, which she 
had made to represent her. 

The fact was, when Daisy woke that morning she had 
jumped out of bed not a bit tired, and, half remembering 
her mother’s visit, said : 

“She found me when she didn’t expect it, and now 
she sha’n’t find me when she does.” 

But Mrs. Dean was so startled that, being, as I have 
told you, in bad health, she sat down on a chair and felt 
quite helpless. 

Of course she had to ask all the servants if they lad 
seen Miss Daisy; and when they all of them declared that 
they had not, she went sadly down - stairs to tell her 
husband. 

Herbert and Sophy had already run out to enjoy them- 
selves in the grounds, free from that torment, Miss 
Daisy. 

“She does pull my hair so! Sophy murmured. 

“Never mind her, or your hair ; come into the shady 
walk, and let’s sit there and amuse ourselves. I wish 
Daisy was always a prisoner, and then I could be as quiet 
and idle as I liked, without her hanging about me to put 
me in a rage. It tires so, being in a rage,” he added, 
giving a great yawn, ‘‘And I’m sure it's bad for me to 
be tired, because I am not strong. Now, Daisy’s as 
strong as a mountain pony.” 

‘Oh, yes, she’s strong,” Sophy said, sighing. ‘* She 
can bend my wrists down, and push me right away on to 
the floor in a heap, if I’m standing as upright and fixing 
myself as much as ever I can ; yet she’s so fair and slight, 
people think she looks delicate.” 

“Delicate !” cried Herbert. ‘*Brt J won't push you 
down, you poor little thing! Tell mea story; and after 
that, won’t we have a game of tennis without Daisy !" 

Then the children made themselves comfortable, twist- 
ing nests in the iong grass that grew on the side of the 
bank, 
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“Sing me a song, Herbert, and then I'll tell you a 
story,” Sophy said. 

Herbert had a sweet, bright boy’s voice, and without 
any hesitation he at once sang this: 


“Swallows fly athwart the sky; 
They are happier than I! 
Larks can sing on rising wing, 
Sweeter far than any king. 

CHORUS: 


O that I were a bird, my dear, 
O that I were a bird. 


“Skies are blue where swallows flew, 
Happier than I or you. 
Lark’s sweet song is loud and strong, 
Though he’s out of sight so long. 
CHORUS: 


O that I were a bird, my dear, 
O that I were a bird. 


“Life so fair, free from care, 
Only flutters in the air; 
Life so free for you and me, 
That cam never, never bo. 
CHoRUS: 


O that I wero a bird, my dear, 
O that I were a bird.” 


The melody of the littlo song was at once fresh and 
melancholy, and Herbert's clear voice sang it with ex- 
pression. 

They congratulated each other on the pleasure they 
enjoyed, now that Miss Mischief was away, but Sophy’s 
kind little heart made her add: 

“TI do wish she was not being punished, though ; I 
wish she was spending the day somewhere pleasant.” 

‘‘T should be very sorry for somewhere pleasant if she 
was,” quoth Herbert, grimly. ‘‘Nobody deserves to be 
punished better than she does ; and there’s such a lot 
she’s done scot-free—she’s uneommonly fortunate in gen- 
eral—that a real good punishment is her best reward, 
and destroys the—what d’yc call it ?—making the balance 
equal.” 

‘‘ What nonsense you are talking !” laughed Sophy. 

“Of course I am, when I’m just dono up with singing, 
and you won't tell me a story.” 

“Yes, but Iwill !” cried good-natured Sophy. ‘Tl tell 
you one I read when I was quite small, and that fright- 
ened me out of my wits.” 

**No, you need not tell me that,” and he moved rather 
uneasily. He was nervous and easily alarmed, and he was 
ashamed, and yet he did not try to conquer himself. 

“Tt won’t frighten you ; it does not me now, only when 
I was a little girl I thought Julian’s white hand such an 
almost impossibly dreadful thing. It is a French story,” 
she said, ‘‘and the name of the hero is Julian. 
was a great big children’s party—lots of children from 
different houses—and they had dancing and everything 
delightful. But there was to be one amusement quite 
new. I'll tell you what it was like: some of those lec- 
tures we went to, where there wero experiments and 
glass globes and chimneys and instruments, and all sorts 
of things I did not understand when I read the story. 
But the children were all ordered not to go into the room 
where these things were put till eight o’clock ; and when 
at eight o’clock the gentleman who ‘as to show off the 
experiments went in, he found there had been some one 
there before him, who had been tempted by curiosity to 
meddle with the apparatus—had pulled some parts out 
of their proper places, and smashed the glass, so that no- 
thing could be done! 
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“Well, they were in a terrible taking, and the children 
were summoned and asked all of a heap if any of them 
had done this, and whoever had was told to step bravely 
forward and confess. But ‘No, no, no,’ rose up from 
every mouth—it scemed as if every one denied it. Then 
they were divided into batches of six, and every six were 
asked, but with the same result. Up jumped the gentle- 
man, and said, ‘I have a black cock who will tell who 
did it ; I never knew him to fail.’ The children huddled 
together in small parties, whispering, ‘A black cock who 
tells ? Is the man a magician, or the cock a fairy ? 

‘**Neither one nor the other,’ said the gentleman; 
‘but I will go into the next room, which is dark, and I 
will have my black cock in a basket, and every child 
shall come in one by one and stroke the cock, and he 
shall tell which of these, if any, broke these things.’ 

“Oh, Herbert, that used to make my heart beat ; sup- 
pose when I stroked the cock he had crowed, and every- 
body had thought me guilty, and I could not prove my 
innocence! I think I should have died !” 

“Why can’t you tell me what happened, instead of 
whining? Such rubbish—as if the cock could tell ; it 
would be hard lines at school if they got hold of such a 
cock as that.” we 

“What happened was that the gentleman held the 
cock in a basket in the dark room, and all the boys and 
girls stroked the cock and then stood there in the dark, 
and never a one did the cock tell—he never crowed at 
all, Then suddenly the gas was turned on, and the 
room was light. ‘Hold up your hands, children ! cried 
the man, and a number of small hands were held up. 
They were all as black as the back of a chimney, except 
Julian’s, and that was its natural color. The cock had 
been covered with something black, that came off when 
it was stroked, and every child had stroked it except 
Julian, who was the culprit, and afraid! And now, did 
not the cock tell, if you please ?” 

“T think it was a mean sneak of a trick, and that tle 
eoek and the man both onght to have been ashamed «: 


themselves. Why is a fellow to tell if he meets with an 
accident ? Why should we bear witness against our- 
selves ?” 


*©Oh, Herbert !” 

“Yes, you may ‘Oh, Herbert !’ me, but I stick to my 
opinion. I’m not going to tell tales of myself, be the 
other who he may.” 

“‘There’s the dinner-bell,” replied Sophy, jumping up. 
They went into the house, and found Mrs. Dean alone in 
the dining-room. Sophy inquired anxiously if she had a 
headache. 

“Yes,” she said, wearily ; ‘‘and have you not heard 
that Daisy is lost again ?” 

“‘Lost again !"’ cried boy and girl in one breath, both 
aghast. 

“Yes ; they are all looking about for her. Iam not 
much frightened, because from her returning and going 
to bed Jast night I don’t believe she wants to run away ; 
but still it makes me quite ill. Ifeel in such suspense, 
and so worried and uneasy.” 

‘““Why, a person might go on all her life hiding 
Herbert said, on the impulse of the moment. ‘ Why 
should she ever be found ?” 

“Because sho would get hungry and thirsty and 
tired,” said Sophy, rationally. 

“Then she would hide in the larder one time and in 
the hayloft another, and never turn up.” 

“T’m sure Daisy will turn up,” said Sophy. 

After a silent dinner Herbert and Sophy were glad to 
escape again to the garden. 
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‘“Do let us go and look for her,” said Sophy. 

“Oh, yes, we won’t be inhuman,” replied he ; ‘‘ only 
you know I don’t believe a bit of harm has happened to 
her ; she’s just dodging about, all right, and it is so nice 


without her.” 
* 


% * we * * 


When Daisy could not get in at the door in the wall 
she was very miserable, for she was too tired to go round 
to the other gate, However, she had to do it, and found 
herself inside the house, and nobody there but herself. 
She could not restrain a little chuckle of amusement as 
she thought, ‘‘ Everybody is looking for me.” But she 
crept as gently up-stairs as if the house was full of 
people, undressed, and jumped into bed. She slept all 
night, and woke full of spirits in the morning. She got 
up very early, as soon as ever she awoke, and, dressing 
herself quickly, ran down-stairs and out of doors. 


offender, a beautiful retriever, kissed his curly black 
head, and accepted with complaisance the licks his 
kindly tongue gave her in return. 

Then she unlocked the door, the key being in it, 
threw it wide open, and laughing, cheering and clapping 
her hands, ran out at their head. 

This, however pleasant, could not last for ever. Grooms 
and dog-keepers would soon be commencing their daily 
tasks, the workmen’s bell would ring, even her father 
| might take an early walk in that direction; so Daisy 
took fright, and ran away. 


CHAPTERIY. 


“TLL PROMISE.” - 


Wutte the children had gone out Mrs. Dean moved 
| sadly about the house. She went slowly from one room 


**ALL ADOWN A DEVON VALLEY.”’— FROM A PAINTING BY DAVID MURRAY, RB. A. 


When Daisy had for a few moments enjoyed the mag- 
nificent sight, and thanked the birds for their songs, her 
fair face raised to the skies, and her short golden curls 
(ah, naughty Daisy !) thrown back from it—quite amazed 
and enchanted at finding what earth saw at five o’clock 
ona Summer morning—she ran gayly off to the kennels 


and the stables, where she never was allowed to go with- | 


out her father. She went first to the stables, but she 


could not get in there; but at the kennels she easily | 
scrambled over the low wall, and when she found herself | 
surrounded by her canine favorites, it oceurred to her | 


that it would be a very good plan to let them loose and 
give them a good scamper, for Daisy was exceedingly 
fond of all four-footed animals, and dogs were her special 
delight ; so she unfastened one collar after another, and 
laughed ‘as the dogs sprang gayly and gratefully about 
her. 

In their rough play, some of the biggest, leaping upon 
her, pushed her down ; but she jumped on to her feet 
again, and throwing her arms round the neck of the chief 


to another. At last she went into Daisy’s own. The 
figure made of the bolster still lay there, in just the 
same position, it seemed to Mrs. Dean, as she had found 
it in the morning. She laid her hand upon it as she had 
done before, and, instead of it sinking into something 
soft, it rested on a hard substance. Was it a fresh trick ? 
Or was it a real little girl? Hurriedly she tore off the 
bedelothes, and there lay Miss Daisy, fully dressed, with 
her head pushed nearly under the bolster, and when her 
mother pulled her out, wide awake, looking as if she did 
not quite know whether she was going to laugh or to ery. 

‘‘Oh, Daisy, Daisy !” cried Mrs. Dean, ‘‘I am quite 
tired of your being such a naughty girl!” 

“Well, I'm not,” replied Daisy, thoughtfully. ‘‘ When 
| I am, you may be sure I'll leave off.” 

‘“Your father is very angry ; and as we cannot trust 
you like other children, we are going to keep you a 
prisoner in your room.” 

‘“What ! always ?” inquired the culprit, and her mouth 
began to quiver. 
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have caused us.” 
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“I don’t know what your father will decide to do,” 
replied Mrs. Dean, gravely. 
thoroughly displeased.” 

“T might coax him round, mightn’t I ?” Daisy asked. 

‘*No; I don’t see the least chance of that. 


bright eyes, ‘‘I’ve noticed that when people admire 
‘But I never saw him so | papa’s horses he looks uncommonly pleased, and he 
laughs and seems delighted when any one refers to his 
hands, they’re so well shaped, or something. Don’t you 
If you are | think if I make those remarks to him—not as if I meant 


DAISY’S DILEMMAS,—‘‘ HERBERT MADE A STEP FORWARD ALMOST AS IF HE WAS READY TO STRIKE HER.” 


very sorry indeed for your naughty behavior, and tell ) anything, you know—he’ll be just as pleased{as he can 
him so, I don’t know that it would make him punish you | be, and not mind ?” 


less ; but he would be glad to see you were not naughty, ‘Nonsense !” cried her mother, quickly. ‘‘ Your father 
now, and had repented of all the trouble and sorrow you | does not look delighted about his hands. He may laugh, 
but how can you notice such things, child ?” 


‘* Mother,” resumed Daisy, looking up suddenly with ‘‘Oh, I notice a great many things,” replied Daisy. 
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“Of course, that is all nonsense about your father. 
But don’t you know that if you said flattering words on 
purpose to make people do what you like, it would be 
very mean ?” 

“Would it? I would not be mean on any account. 
Then I give it up, for I can’t think of anything else.” 

«You will stay in your room all to-day, Daisy—I shall 
lock the door.” : 

Daisy’s face brightened up a little. 

“P'r’aps it will be fun to be locked in ?” she said, in- 
quiringly. 

‘No, it will not be fun at all—quite the contrary; you 
will find it very disagreeable. Your meals will be brought 
up to you.” 

‘“May I choose what I'll have ?” 

“Certainly not — you will have only meat and bread 
for dinner, and bread and milk for supper.” 

“No pudding ?” 

“None ; and no one will speak to you, and you'll have 
a hard lesson to learn and be put to bed early. I dare 
say father will think then that you have been punished 
enough, for, my poor little girl, you will find the day 
very hard to bear.” 

Daisy hung her head, and looked miserable and cross. 

“And, Daisy, when your punishment is over comes 
the great difficulty : what are we to do with you then? 
How can we be sure you. will not run away again, and 
lide and give us all this trouble? We shall not be able 
to trust you—you must always have a servant with you.” 

“Anne would be too fat,” said Daisy, honestly inter- 
ested in this new sort of future; ‘‘I could skip off from 
her in a minute.” 

‘* Your father will'see: that you are properly taken care 
of, and can’t skip off. But don’t you know what a sad 
life it will be for you,, and! yet what can we do? We 
must prevent your bemg so naughty again.” 

‘*QOh, mother, I've: thought of something. Wouldn’t it 
do if I promised ?” 

‘*Promised ? What. do you mean? If you promised 
what ?” 

‘‘Not to run away or liide—you know I never break a 
promise, mother:. [ll promise.” 

‘‘Yes, I know you never break.a promise, Daisy,” said 
her mother, thoughtfully and slowly. 

‘‘Then I'll promise, mother; so you need not have any 
more trouble about. it.” 

‘‘Well, Daisy, Iam glad to say you never do break a 
promise ; so I am sure that after your punishment is over 
we may trust you again and let you go about as usual.” 

‘* You see, I didn’t like it much—it is not very pleasaut 
to be lost ; there’s something nice in it, but it’s not all 
pleasure. I suppose I may play at hide-and-seek ?”’ she 
added, just ready to burst out crying. 

‘Of course you may, only you must never go outside 
the grounds unless somebody is with you—you know you 
are not allowed to do that—and you must not hide so as 
to give us trouble or frighten us. You are reasonable 
enough, I hope, and I am sure you are old enough to un- 
Herstand what you may and what you may not do. Do 
you promise ?” 

‘‘Yes, I promise,” said Daisy, with great decision. 

“Then I know I may trust you,” her mother replied, 
quite relieved. ‘‘And now”—she kissed her as she 
spoke —‘‘I must go away and leave you to your punish- 
ment.” 

Daisy kept control over herself till her mother had 
walked slowly out of the room and closed the door 
after her ; then she opened her mouth wide and burst 
into a great roar, much more like the way a baby twelve 
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months old cries than a girl of her age, but this was the 
way in which Daisy always cried. 

Then she threw herself down on the bed and buried 
her face in the pillow. 

Herbert and Sophy, returning to the house, heard the 
sounds through her open window, and looked at one an- 
other half glad, half disappointed. 

“‘She’s found!” Sophy said. ‘1 wonder whether I 
shall have to go to her. Oh, how she will pull my hair 
and my ears, and tread on my toes, and then say I have 
the gout !” 

‘*T’'d do almost anything this minute not to be bothered 
with her any more,” replied Herbert, stretching and 
yawning. ‘‘ But she is to be a prisoner in solitary con- 
finement, and we shall. be safe from her.” 

‘A prisoner in solitary confinement ! Oh, poor Daisy!” 
said Sophy; ‘‘it sounds like criminals in newspapers.” 

“(I hope it will do her a lot of good,” philosophically 
remarked the less tender-hearted boy. 

When they went into the house they found that Mr. 
Singleton was in the drawing-room. Sophy and Herbert 
both thought he looked like a kind, pleasant man ; but 
Herbert greatly shrank from the idea of reading and 
learning with a stranger. But he liked the looks of Mr. 
Singleton, and thought it might not be so bad after all. 

Mr. Singleton was talking of an entertainment for the 
schooichildren in the field opposite his cottage. 

‘And it would be a pity to put it off later, because 
there are such a profusion of strawberries ripe just now,” 
he said ; and then he invited Mr. and Mrs. Dean and all 
their young people—there would be tea and cake, and 
strawberries and cream, for everybody, rich or poor. 

Herbert and Sophy thought this sounded extremely 
well, and they heard the invitation accepted with great 
pleasure. 

And then Mr. Singleton {turned to them and chatted 
very pleasantly with them for a few minutes. 

“This is Tuesday,” he said. ‘““Come on Thursday at 
four o’clock ; we shall have tea and sports.” 

When Anne brought Daisy her supper she found her 
sitting disconsolately on the floor, with all her sashes 
tied together, one end fastened round her waist and the 
other to the handle of a drawer. 

“T’'m a prisoner—chained, don’t you see? I believe I 
could summon father for that.. I heard him say, the 
other day, that they must not tie up a lunatic ; so cer- 
tainly a person who isn’t mad ought not to be chained.” 

Anne spoke never a word, but put the tray on the 
table and a chair in front of it. : 

‘*Oh, you are dumb, are you?” cried Daisy. ‘‘I knew 
you were almost too fat to live, but being dumb is worse 
still.” 

And teating her sashes off, in one moment Daisy had 
sprung upon Anne’s stout shoulders, as she prepared to 
leave the room, and, throwing one arm round her neck, 
inflicted the severest of pinches on the folds of her 
double chin. 

‘*And if ever there was a thoroughly bad child, miss,” 
cried Anne, “that’s you !” 

But Daisy only laughed and jumped, and got between 
Anne and the door. 

“‘You’ve spoken — you’ve spoken! I'll tell mother, 
who ordered you not. You'll be turned away.” 

“‘You’re enough to make Magog speak, miss. 
come to no good end, you won't.” 

‘©Oh, Anne!” said Daisy ; ‘‘ didn’t I see you on Sun- 
day with the smart bonnet and the pink roses, and didn’t 
you look nice in them !” 

‘*Miss Daisy, I’m not to be taken in by them words. 


You'll 
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J know how deep ye are, and I don’t want to hear of my 
smart bonnet and pink roses, miss ; no, I don’t.” 

“Tf we could only make you fatter, Anne, just a little 
bit; you’re too thin. It makes me anxious, it does in- 
deed—quite uneasy, Anne, ixdeed it does—to see you so 
thin.” 

Fanny, the housemaid, peeped in as she was passing. 

-“Now, Miss Daisy, if you’d try to be a good child it 
would be so nice for you and everybody,” she said, with 
a smiling, rosy face. 

“So nice for me and everybody,” mtmicked Daisy. 

“Just look at Miss Sophy, how good she is. Why 
can’t you try to be like her ?” 

‘*Me like Sophy indeed !” cried Daisy, tossing her dis- 
dainful head. ‘‘ Thank you for nothing, Fanny. I hope 
I know better than that. Keep your place, my young 
woman, if you please, and don’t talk to your betters.” 

“You're the most aggravating child on earth,” said 
Fanny, ‘‘and I don’t wonder that nobody can bear you 
—and nobody can, that’s the truth.” 

‘*Go to your work, Fanny,” said Anne, ‘‘and don’t be 
talking to her. She is not allowed to speak to any one— 
she’s in solitary confinement.” 

“Very solitary with fat Anne in the room,” 
pert Daisy, making her a low courtesy. 
big enough for two.” 


replied 
““Why, you are 


“If you are so saucy, miss, and behave so unlike a | 


young lady, I'll just tell your mamma and get you 
punished all over again.” 
But Daisy only sang a verse of the old ditty: 


“Now, goody, please to moderate the rancor of your tonga.. 
Why flash those sparks of anger from your eyes ? 
Remember when the judgment’s weak the prejudice is strong. 
A stranger why should you despise ?” 


‘*§ stranger ? I wish you was a stranger, Miss Daisy, 
I'm sure I do; for of all the troublesome, good-for-no- 
thing children in a house, I never knew your equal, and 
I never shall.” 

And fat Anne bounced out of the room and went down- 
stairs muttering. 

Daisy ate her supper, and it occurred to her that she 
had not heard the key turn in the door, Anne having 
been too angry to remember that she ought to have 
locked her in. 

Daisy felt her heart beat fast. She stole softly to the 
door, as if afraid of her very footstep being heard in her 
own room, and opened it. There she stood balancing 
it in her hand. 

‘“*What fun it would be to walk into the supper-room 
and quietly take my place at the table !” she said, chuck- 
ling at the idea; but she closed the door, and went 
resolutely to the window. ‘‘It would be rather mean, I 
suppose,” she said, ‘‘as the door got unlocked by acci- 
dent, and mother and I were quite friendly—though she 
said I was a prisoner. Would it be mean if I went down 
straight among them, just for all the world like any one 
else ? It is so very difficult to be sure what things are 
and what they’re not. I am not on parole like the 
prisoners in history-books. I must not run away or 
hide. I’m on parole about that ; but this would not be 
running away or hiding—it would be running in and 
showing. However, I won’t doit. Ill ask mother first ; 
she'll know.” 

You see, Daisy had a high sense of honor, and never 
said what was not true; and as truth and honor are the 
foundation of everything that is good, so there are hopes 
that she may improve yet. But obedience, which is one 
of the chief virtues of childhood, she can have had no 
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idea of, or she would not have argued with herself about 
whether it would be mean, or whether it would be break- 
ing her promise, to leave her room. 

When Daisy got sleepy she went to bed. She was not 
aware what o’clock it was; she thought that did not 
matter. 

“T can send myself to bed to-night,” she said. ‘‘I am 
independent, at any rate.” 

After that she did not know what happened till all on 
a sudden she opened her eyes and saw her mother stand- 
ing by the side of her bed and looking at her. 

Her mother spoke gravely to her when she asked her 
how the door came unlocked. 

“Tt was fat Anne left it so, ina rage. A nice jailer, 
wasn’t she? Mother, would it have been mean of me to 
go out and run in among you all? What would father 
have done ?” 

“My child, don’t talk so lightly of offending your 
father,” said Mrs. Dean. ‘‘ You were told to stay here as 
a prisoner, and obedience required that you should, even 
if the door was left open.”’ 

And her mother talked a little more to her, but in the 
middle of what she was saying she found that Daisy had 
fallen fast asleep ; but she did not blame her for that, 
for she knew that it had altogether been a day of excite- 
ment ; so in motherly fashion she shaded her candle with 
her hand and stole gently out of the room, closing the 
door, but not locking it, for she knew that, after what 
had been said, she could trust Daisy to remain a prisoner 
of her own accord. 

It was some time after Daisy woke in the morning 
before she could quite recollect all that had happened 
to her, and it was a pleasure to her to find the door 
unlocked, and to feel that her mother had left it so on 
purpose. 

She bore her captivity till after dinner as well as she 
could ; but she soon got very tired of it, and began to 
find dim resolutions floating through her head that she 
would try not to be naughty enough to subject herself to 
such a punishment again. It was a great delight to her 
when she was told she was free ; and yet the delight was 
mixed with pain, for Daisy had pride, and she felt it 
would be very disagreeable just at first to come among 
the others again. But she determined to laugh it off, 
and not to mind if Herbert teased her. e 

She went to the window and leaned out, looking at 
the lovely lawn and shrubbery, all access to which had 
been denied her for twenty-four hours. A jasmine and 
Virginia-creeper grew up to nearly the roof of the house 

‘‘How strange, how very strange, I never thought of 
it!’ said Daisy, speaking her thoughts out loud, after a 
fashion she had ; ‘‘and the branches are quite strong, too. 
And I once saw a cat do it, and yet never thought of it! 
I should hope I’m better than a cat! Yes; I'll get back 
forward out of the window, and hang by my hands from 
the ledge and kick my legs on to something, and then 
lower hand by hand on to a branch, and then kick down 
my legs, and so on till I reach the ground. I think it is 
one of the best ideas that has come into my head yet.” 

She actually did creep out of the window back forward 
axd drop herself down, and found a resting-place for 
her feet, and caught hold of a branch lower down hand 
by hand, as she had herself described it, and then flung 
down her feet ; when, lo and behold! she could find no- 
where to place them—nothing that they could lay hold 
on, so to speak, to get the very tiniest possible support. 
There she hung suspended, a yard below the window, but 
a great many more from the ground, and feeling, first, as 
if the branch she held was not strong enough to have her 
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weight hang from it without breaking, and next as if her 
own poor little hands would break, too, if they had to 
hold on for a minute more. 

“Oh! she cried, in despair, realizing her position, 
“after all I’m not as good as a cat!” 


CHAPTER V. 


UPS AND DOWNS. 


Daisy did not fall and break her neck, though perhaps 
some of my readers have been thinking that she did. 

The branch broke, but she was a very clever climber, 
though, to her extreme mortification, ‘‘not so good as 
a cat,’ and she still clung with feet and hands, till at 
last she found that her feet had once more found a 
standing-place, and that her hands again firmly grasped 
a branch. She had 
been frightened, but 
she had not lost her 
presence of mind; she 
had not allowed her 
fear to master her, but 
instead of that had 
mastered it; and she 
elung bravely on, and 
fixed herself in her new 
position, while she 
looked about her to 
see what she had best 
do next. 

The first thing she 
did was to give a little 
scream of delight. 
What do you think she 
saw quite close to her ? 
—a charming little 
nest, with half a dozen 
young robins in it, 
opening their beaks at 
her as if she was the 
parent bird coming 
home to feed them. 


DAISY’S DILEMMAS. 


‘“My dear child,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ you did a very 
foolish or, I may say, wrong thing. You have had a 
narrow escape—you ought to be thankful that you have 
not had a bad accident.” 

“‘T don’t feel thankful for it, though,’’ Daisy said ; ‘a 
narrow escape is very unpleasant.”’ 

“The unpleasantness was caused by your own folly; 
you should feel thankful for your safety.” 

“Thankful for my folly ?” inquired Daisy, with a puz- 
zled face ; and Mr. Singleton let the matter drop. 

“‘T hope I shall see you at my school entertainment on 
Thursday,” he remarked, thinking that a more agree- 
able topic. 1 

“*Most kind,” replied Daisy, with the air of a fashion- 
able lady. ‘‘Shall be very happy, I’m sure.” 

Mr. Singleton laughed, nodded to her, and passed on. 

‘The most extraor- 
dinary child I ever saw 
in my life!” he mur- 
mured to himself. 
““What can she grow 
up ? I nover saw such 
a wild little thing.” 

Daisy kept away till 
it was time for supper, 
when she put in a 
quiet appearance at the 
table. The fact is, she 
was ashamed to show 
herself, but she had too 
much pride to say so. 
Nobody took much 
notice of her, and she 
liked that best. She 
was not made to feel 
that she was in dis- 
grace, and she hoped 
she had got through 
the worst, and made a 
great many good reso- 
lutions not to get into 
so Lad a scrape again. 


She chirped and 
whistled to the birds, 
for Daisy shone in that 
unfeminine accomplish- 
ment, and whistled 
much better than Her- 
bert did. 

Suddenly she felt a 
strong arm thrown 
round her; then she 
was guided safely to the ground, becoming aware that 
a man had helped, and now stood beside her. 

“‘Father !” she said, looking up at him; but it was 
not her father—it was Mr. Singleton. 

“Well, young lady,” he said, good-humoredly, ‘“ did 
you climb up there bird’s-nesting, or to teach the robins 
how to whistle ?” 

Daisy laughed at that. 

“‘T should dearly love to teach them,” she said. 
you think I ever could ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know; but how did you get up 
there? It required longer legs than yours to climb up 
the lower part of the wall.” 

“TI didn't climb up,” cried Daisy, carelessly. ‘I 
came down from that window,” pointing to her bed- 
room window. 

It was Mr. Singleton’s turn to whistle now. 


“Do 
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And as she thought 
of it her tongue was 
unloosened, and she 
said : 

“There is a very nice 
farmer, Joe Hayle, with 
a capital horse, old Ned 
—I rode on him—and 
he wants us to go and 
drink tea with his chil- 
dren, who are all little girls, just my size, over and un- 
der, in an arbor close to a haystack, smelling of hay.” 

“The horse wants you ?” asked Herbert, with an in- 
nocent air. 

Daisy tossed her head disdainfully. 

“I know Joe Hayle very well,” said her father ; ‘‘ but 
where could you come across him ? And what do you 
mean by saying you rode his horse ?” 

Daisy colored crimson—she did not want to speak of 
her adventures. 

“When I was lost,” she said, ‘‘Joe Hayle found me, 
and brought me home on old Ned.” 

‘‘And very strange Joe Hayle must have thought it to 
meet my little girl, lost, late in the evening,” Mr. Dean 
said, with displeasure. ‘‘ Pray, where might you he 
when Joe Hayle found you, and brought you home on 
old Ned ?” 


- DAISY’S DILEMMAS. 


The mere repetition of her words sounded sarcastic 
enough ; but Daisy answered, courageously: 

“‘T was in a long, wind-about lane, father—‘ it’s a long 
lane that has no turning’— and this long lane turned 
everywhere ; but I do really believe it never ended, like 
a lane in a fairy tale. I'll tell you‘all I know about it. 
I crossed those fields near the park, and thought they 
would lead to the seashore, as they used to do; but I 
suppose I lost my way, or they lost theirs, for instead of 
that I came right down into this lane, with hedges high 
up on each side, so that there was nothing beyond them ; 
and I suppose I might be going on there now for ever, or 
sit crying on a stone by the wayside, if Joe Hayle had 
not come and taken care 
of me. I think he’s a 
very good man, father,” 
she added, with great 
emphasis on the word 
““ good.” 

When supper was over 
the three children ran 
out into the grounds, 
Daisy assuming o matter- 
of-fact air, as if nothing 
particular had happened, 
and proposing a game of 
tennis. 

“T don’t know that I'll 
ever play tennis with you 
again,” said Herbert, de- 
termined not to let her 
off quite so easily. ‘‘ What 
business had you to wear 
my coat and cap ?” 

“Playing tennis ?’’ an- 
swered Daisy, with an 
innocent air; ‘‘ but I did 
not—I never played tennis 
in your coat and cap.” 

‘‘T did not say you did. 
I asked you what busi- 
ness you had to put on 
my cap and coat when 
you went to Mr. Single- 
ton’s.” 

‘““No business at all, 
dear boy; it was all for 
pleasure.” 

“And do you know 
what you got by it ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“What ?” 

“Fun!” eried Daisy, 
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quickness of repartee, from which he had often suf- 
fered, and he really thought he should have got the 
better of her this time. He felt sullen and very cross, 
and he was not at all inclined to give up the attempt to 
tease Daisy. 

“Thad rather be an idiot than a runaway or prisoner,” 
he muttered at last. ; 

‘“No one dut an idiot would say that,” replied Daisy, 
calmly. ‘‘If you run ‘away you can run back, and if 
you're a prisoner you recover your freedom ; but once 
an idiot always an idiot, and you'll end your days in an 
asylum for idiots. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“T sha’n’t be shut up in my room because I am not 

good cnough to speak to 

other people,’’« growled 

Herbert. 

“No, but because you 
nave not sense enough ; 
you are not responsible 
for it, poor boy. Nobody 
blames you—you’re not 
a responsible being,” and 
as Daisy spoke the grand 
words she patted Her- 
bert’s head in a friendly, 
encouraging way. 

“T am a_responsibie 
being !” he cried. ‘‘How 
dare you say that I am 
not ?” ‘ 

“Yes, yes, poor dear, 
so it is,so you are ; there, 
there !” Daisy said, sooth- 
ingly ; then to Sophy, in 
a loud aside: ‘‘ That is 

' what they always say to 
keep them quiet.” 

Herbert made a step 
forward almost as if he 
was ready to strike her, 
but Sophy interposed. 

“Oh, Herbert! why 
need you be a respon- 
sible being ? What does 
it matter ? Do let Daisy 
have her own way, or 
there will be no peace. 
And it is of so very little 
consequence.” 

“T am more of a re- 
sponsible being than she 
is, because I’m a_ boy, 
and I won't have a girl 


with great emphasis, and 
burst out laughing. 

“Fun, indeed! It was something J should not call 
fun. What you got for it was that you were taken for 
half an idiot—ha! ha! ha!” 

And Herbert laughed heartily. 

“For only half of one?” cried Daisy, instantly, al- 
ways quick at repartee. ‘‘Then he was really doubtful 
whether it was you ?” 

Daisy’s laughter rang out bright and clear, and was of 
so inviting a nature, that Sophy could not keep from 
joining in it also. 

But Herbert turned sulky. He had expected to make 
Daisy feel small, and to have the laugh against her ; and 
here was Daisy turning the tables on him, and making 
him, he felt, look very foolish, He had not Daisy's 
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say such things to me !” 

“Only you can’t pre- 
vent it, sir,” she said, and then Daisy made him a low 
courtesy. : 

“T don’t believe anybody is a responsible being till 
they are twenty-one years of age,” Sophy suggested, 
cheerfully. ‘Do let him alone, Daisy.” 

“No,” said Daisy, stoutly ; ‘‘I won’t let him alone, 
and you are wrong in your biology. It is true that we 
are all infants in the eye of the law till we’re twenty- 
one ; but the law hasn’t got any eye, so I don’t mind 
that. But, Herbert, you are an infant in the eye of the 
law — don’t forget that when you ‘are so grand about 
boys.” 

“T am not an infant in the eye of the law,” Herbert 
answered, doggedly.* 
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‘You ask father about the infant, and you'll find I’m 
right. I heard him say it the other day; and no idiot 
can be a responsible being.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Daisy, by biology or 
by a responsible being either,” urged Sophy. ‘I wish 
you would not talk of such things. It is very disagree- 
able ; and since neither Herbert nor I like it, why should 
you ?” 

‘‘Because J like it,” replied Daisy, drawing herself 
up ; ‘‘and I’m Number One.” 

‘‘Now, do let us talk of something else,” said Sophy. 
“Do you know that we are all going to a party Mr. Sin- 
gleton is to give to the schoolchildren on Thursday ? 
There is to be tea, and lots of strawberries and cream, 
and sports.” 

“Yes ; he invited me, and I said I’d drop in.” 

“He didn’t invite you, and you couldn’t say you'd 
drop in, for you were a prisoner when he gave the invi- 
tations to uncle and aunt. Prisoners are not usually in- 
vited to school entertainments, I believe,’’ Herbert cried. 

‘You are mistaken. That sort of Mvitation might do 
well enough for father and mother ; but I required ove 
by myself, and he gave it me when we were half-way up 
to the roof of the house, between my window and the 
one below it.” 

‘* Stuff!” cried Herbert; ‘‘ you never were !”’ 

“‘Truly, and on my word we were.” 

“Stuff!” said Herbert again. ‘‘ He has nothing to do 
with you; he is my tutor, not yours.” 

‘Oh, please, don’t go on bickering ; do let us play at 
something. Oh! there is the bell; now we must go to 
bed, and we’ve done no good at all, just because you two 
will quarrel. I suppose you like it, but I’m sure I 
don’t,” said Sophy. 

‘Of course you don’t,” said Daisy, ‘‘ because you can- 
not do it yourself.” 

“‘T suppose I can, but I am sure I won’t.” 

‘The grapes are sour—none but the free can bicker. 
It is no use for a slave-girl to think about it, for she can’t 
do it.” 

‘* You want to vex me, but you can’t,” replied poor 
Sophy, getting very red. ‘‘T am not a slave-girl, and 
your calling me so won’t make me one.” 

‘**Only you are one. Iwas so kind as to explain it to 
you before, so why do you begin it all over again ? When 
your mother gave you away you became my slave,” she 
added, in a rather loud, slow, explanatory way, as if 
speaking to a deaf person or a young child. 

Sophy only replied in a low voice : 

‘‘Mother did not give me away.” 

‘“‘And slaves are always sold,” quoth Herbert, coming 
to the rescue. ‘‘ Ah, Miss Daisy, where is all your grect 
knowledge of history now ?” 

“Selling slaves is not history, my dear,” replied she, 
with calm superiority, ‘‘any more than selling beef or 
mutton, or dogs or horses, is. You don’t know the 
names of things.” 

“But Sophy was not sold!” 

‘She was sold !” 

“I was not,” said poor Sophy. 

“Then why are you always talking of her other 
giving her away ?” said Herbert. 

“Tam not always talking of it. Do please be accu- 
rate. I have mentioned it twice, I believe—entirely out 
of consideration for Sophy’s feelings. I did not like to 
say she was sold; and it is very kind of you, Herbert, 
to make me.” 

“I was not sold,” the little sad voice chimed in. 

“Yes, you were.” 


‘‘And what was she sold for, pray ?” asked Herbert 
““Do you mean to say my aunt paid money for her ?” 

“‘It is just the same as money. She lives here, and 
I can advertise her in the paper and sell her to any one I 
choose.” 

“*You couldn’t !” cried Sophy, and burst out crying. 

If Daisy had not been selfishly thoughtless she would 
have understood how sensitive Sophy was—how she was 
hurting her ; and that when she was quite grown up she 
would still remember the moments when Daisy said 
that her mcther had sold her as some of the most pain- 
ful of her life. 

And so the children separated to their rooms. 
gave Sophy a kiss—she had done teasing now. 
“Good-night, my dear slavey,” she said, laughing. 

Sophy tried to return the kiss, but it was a great effort 
of self-denial, and Herbert growled out: 

‘‘T wish you were always a prisoner in disgrace, Daisy. 
There was some peace then.” 

“T was not in disgrace!” cried she, firing up imme- 
diately. 

Oh, indeed! I wonder what you were in, then? 
Locked up in your own room—and if that is not dis- 
grace, what is ?” 

**T was not locked up ; mother let the door stay un- 
locked, because she knew she could trust me. Do you 
think she would have done the same by you ?” 

Herbert colored violently, for it occurred to him that 
perhaps she might not; but he was not going to con- 
fess that to her, so he only said, ‘Good - night, Miss 
Prisoner.” 

‘**Good-night, Mr. Break-your-word.” And they both 
went off to their own rooms. 

The next day, while they were all sitting rourd the 
table, there was a letter for Miss Daisy Dean. When she 
looked at the direction she said, ‘It is from my god- 
father ;” for her godfather, Sir Frederick Harding, now 
and then wrote to her, and when he did it was generally 
to say that he was sending her a present—a book, or a 
brooch, or something he thought she would like. 

So Daisy began reading the note to herself; but she 
had. not gone far before she dropped it on the table, 
opened her eyes wide, clapped her hands, and burst out 
laughing. 

‘* What is it all about ?” asked her mother, interested 
and sympathetic. 

‘*Read the letter out,” added her father. ‘‘Iam sure 
it is something we shall all like to hear.” 

‘It is too delightful !” cried Daisy ; ‘it is too good to 
be true. Listen ! 

“Dear Daisy: I know that ever since your poor donkey 
Greta’s death you have longed for something to ride, and you 
will have your longing satisfled on the same day you get this 


letter. But it is not another donkey I am sending you; it is a 
real live pony, and a very pretty one, too’ ” 


Daisy 


It was there that Daisy had stopped, unable to get 
further from delight and amazement; but she tried to 
read aloud as quietly as she could, though now and 
then a triumphant chuckle would break forth : 


“Tt is not very small, about twelve hands high, which is the 
proper size for a little girl like you; it trc.s and canters very fast, 
and is jet-black, with a white star on its forehead. Its name is 
Felix, which means happy: an appropriate name, I flatter myself, 
as I hope it will give you many happy hours. It is spirited, but 
gentle, and though I dare say you will ride it with a curb, yet I 
don’t advise you to use it, as Felix has a soft mouth. With love 
to all, believe me, your affectionate godfather, 
“** TREDERICK HARDING.’ ” 


‘*Well done!” said Mr. Dean. ‘Sir Frederick is as 
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good a judge of horses as I know, and I have no doubt 
Felix will be a treasure.” 

Everybody was in a state of excitement; and Daisy, 
leaping from her chair, quite unable to eat any more 
breakfast, exclaimed, eagerly, ‘‘ Oh, father, may I not go 
to the stables and see if he has come ?” 


( To be continued.) 


BALLAD OF BATHYBIUS. 


[‘‘ Bathybius, a name given by Professor Huxley to a gelatinous 
substance found at the b ttom of the Atlantic Ocean, and at first sup- 
posed to be a formless mass of living protoplasm, but now regarded 
as an inorganic precipitate.”’—The Dictionary. ‘' Bathybius, from two 
Greek words meaning the ‘ deep‘ and ‘the Ife.’ ’’— Rev. Joseph Cook.} 


I. 
“ A Mermarp I,” she said, with modest mien, 
“In ocean’s caves | stray.” 
Huxleius viewed her with a glance serene, 
And answered, ‘So you say. 


“°Tis an opinion I ean scarcely share; 
Yet should you court renown, 

T'll have you labeled, This side up, wiih care, 
And send you off to town. 


“For if a being does exist at all 
In earth, or air, or sea, 

It’s very certain to be natural, 
Whatever else it be.” 


“ Observe,” she said, ‘‘ my tail with pearls bestrown, 
Green eyes, and locks of blue!” 

‘I do observe,” he answered, ‘and I own 
These objects meet my view. 


* But yet, without one thousand witnesses — 
Pray, do not think me rude— 

Science and I must doubt if you possess 
Relative certitude.” 


She smiled; a subtle influence seemed to flow 
About him from the sea. 

“As I'm an F.R.8.,” he murmured low, 
“She's hypnotizing me! 


“You must remember that I still retain 
My judgment in suspense; 

Subjective visions will appear in vain——” 
Then clouded grew his sense. 


i 

Huxleius in a pallid light awoke. 
On a dim cavern’s floor, 

And on his ear a murmur moaned and broke, 
Like the long ocean’s roar. 


It was the voice of his Bathybius, 
Out of the gulf of Time— 

*T’m nol ‘the new Moner’— you named me thus— 
I’m just old Chevy Slyme. 


“Tf I submit to being overhauled, 
I'll know the reason why ; 

Sulphate of lime I am; that’s what I'm called. 
I never told a lie!” 


CnHorvus OF MERMAIDS: 


Sulphate of lime he is; that’s what he’s called. 
He never told a lie! 


““You need not look for germ of life in me ; 
We all know what we are. 

I’m not organic, and don’t mean to be: 
You carried it too far! 


“T’m not the thing with which you make a fuss, 
No more than I’m a Guelph. 

Don’t think of calling me Bathybius— 
Bathybius yourself!” 


CHorvs OF MERMAIDS: 


Don’t think of calling him Bathybius— 
Bathybius yourself! 


“ Bios is ‘life,’ and bathus stands for ‘ low,’ 
And low enough I rate; 
Ascribing Lfe to what you ought to know 
Is just ‘ precipitate.’ ” 
* * * * * = 
Then ceased the low-voiced murmur of the sea, 
Ceased the Mermaiden’s song, 
And great Huxleius woke, and knew that he 
For once was in the wrong. 


But whether he'll be wise in days to come, 


Or err another time, 


Ascribing life—’twere better to be dumb— 
To inorganic slime, 


Is just the point on which we have a doubt! 
Fled from the Mermaid’s chasm, 

He seems cocksure and very pleased about 
His old friend, Protoplasm. 


And yet we cannot share his honest pride: 
A doctrine oft miscarries. 

His Protoplasm may be ranked beside 
Our old friend, Mrs. Harris. 


THREE DAYS ON THE SUMMIT 
| OF MONT BLANC. 


Tue following notes relate to the experiences of Mr; 
Richard, who spent three days during the Summer of 1887 
on the summit of Mont Blanc, with a view to making 
series of continuous meteorological and other observa- 
tions. There are many Alpine men who might, if they 
pleased, follow his example without much inconven- 
ience to themselves, and with considerable advantage to 
science. The following is a summary of the record 
which Mr. Richard has contributed to La Nature: 

The summit of Mont Blanc is a station of the utmost 
importance to meteorology, since it rises to a great 
height (4,810 meters), and overtops the whole Alpine 
group. But it had not hitherto been considered possible 
to remain there for any length of time. De Saussure, 
whose statue is erected at Chamounix, passed some days, 
in 1788, on the Géant hill, at the height of 3,510 meters. 
In 1844, Martins, Bravais and Le Pileur pitched their 
tent at the Grand-Plateau, 4,000 meters high, and here 
they passed several days, and made numerous and im- 
portant observations. Hitherto no explorer had remained 
on the summit of the mountain itself for any length of 
time ; tourists making but a very short stay — usually 
only a few minutes. From these facts we can see the 
importance of the scientific expedition carried on in the 
Summer of 1887, with great success, by Mr. Joseph Val- 
lot, one of the most daring and able members of the 
Alpine Club. 

Having made, in 1886, a series of physiological obser- 
vations, during the ascent of some of the highest peaks 
of the Alps, he determined to establish on Mont Blane 
three temporary meteorological observatories—the first at 
Chamounix, 1,050 meters high ; the second on the rocks 
of the Grands-Mulets, 3,059 meters high ; and the third 
on the summit of Mont Blanc. He constructed meteoro- 
logical sheds, and furnished each of them with register- 
ing instruments constructed by Messrs. Richard Brothers 
—a barometer, a thermometer and a hygrometer. The 
instruments placed at Chamounix and the Grands-Mulets 
were inspected every week, but those at the summit 
could not be reached for fifteen days, on account of bad 
weather. To superintend the lower stations he procured 
the assistance of Mr. Henri Vallot, a distinguished engi- 
neer, on whose competence and carefulness he could 
safely rely. At Chamounix. Mr. Joseph Vallot’s plan was 


THREE DAYS ON THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC. 


“THEY NOW BEGAN TO PUT THEIR INSTRUMENTS INTO POSITION,” 


considered impracticable. He executed it, however, in 
company with Mr. F. M. Richard, one of the makers of the 
registers. No less than twenty-four guides were neces- 
sary, on account of the great weight of the baggage (250 
kilograms). At mid-day, July 27th, 1887, they began 
the ascent to the Grands-Mulets. On account of the 
late start, the party, overtaken by night, arrived at the 
Grands-Mnulets at ten oclock. Getting to bed at eleven 
o'clock, the travelers set out again the next morning at 
three, after a light meal. 

Mr. Richard then proceeds to tell the story of the jour- 
ney and of the time spent on the top of Mont Blanc. 
The ascent from the Grands-Mulets is difficult, but not 
yery dangerous when the snow is good. Crevasses have 
to be crossed by ladders, and very steep banks of snow 
must be struggled through. They arrived at the Grand- 
Plateau at seven o'clock, and stopped there for refresh- 
ment and repose. At the Tournette rock, one of the 
bearers was forced to stop from fatigue, and to give his 
load to one of the more robust; and about three o’clock 
in the afternoon they arrived at the summit. All the 
guides but two deposited their burdens on the snow, and 
immediately took their departure. When ascending the 
last hill, Messrs. Vallot and Richard were attacked by 
mountain sickness, and for some hours did not recover. 
Mr. Richard compares the shape of the mountain-top to 
a pear cnt in two and resting on a plate, the stalk of the 
frnit well representing the narrow ridge by which one 
ascends. Between this ridge and the dome, which meas- 
ures scarcely more than twenty meters in diameter, is a 
small indentation, in which they fixed their tent. Having 
driven the stakes into the snow, they secured the tent by 
along rope. None of them had at that time the strength 
or courage to arrange the baggage. They were compelled 
to take shelter from the wind; and having refreshed 
themselves with a little soup, made with melted snow 
and preserved bouillon, they stretched themselves on the 
yround, with their heads on the boxes of instrnments 
and the cooking-utensils, 


Overcome by his efforts in erecting the tent, Mr. Iich- 
ard fell asleep ; but during part of the night Mr. Vallot 
made gallant efforts to fix his instruments, but he was at 
length compelled by the snow to return. After some 
hours of sleep, the cold woke Mr. Richard, and, feariug 
the effects of the carbonic-acid gas, engendered by the 
breathing of four persons, with the consent of the others 
he allowed some air to enter, and, lighting a lantern, 
placed it on the ground, believing it would be extin- 
guished before there would be any danger of suffocation. 
However, the wind which raged outside kept the tent 
well ventilated, and froze them to the marrow. About 
four o’clock they all went out of the tent and watched 
the sun rise—a sight which, Mr. Richard says, was worth 
all the pains and fatigues they had endured. The ther- 
mometer, when placed on the snow, stood at 19° C. below 
zero. The sun rose, and it was a marvelous sight. As 
the day-star shone out, rosy clouds enveloped the snow- 
clad tops of the surrounding mountains ; little by little, 
the shadows in which the rocky peaks emerging from 
the snow were clothed disappeared, leaving the peaks 
covered with the richest tints. The clonds below some- 
times appeared like a rough sea, with its waves dashing 
against a rocky shore, and sometimes like a thick vail 
thrown over valleys by the night. Then these clouds 
dissolved into air under the influence of the sun's rays, 
seeming to disappear as if by magic, leaving no other 
trace of their existence than a light mist clinging to the 
sides of the mountains. 

They now began to put their instruments into position. 
The large actinometer, made by Mr. Violle, was placed 
on a small table ; and the others —the actinometers of 
Arago and Mr. Violle, the thermometers and the Fontix 
barometer — being fixed, Mr. Vallot immediately com- 
menced his observations. Then they made their tent 
more comfortable with a floor of a double-tarred clotli, 
and, above this, a mattress —hard, no doubt, but to 
them a very welcome addition. The tent was 4 meters 
square and 1.50 meters high. Tho health of the party 
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was not very good—Mr. Richard and one of the guides 
suffered from severe headache, with feverish symptoms. 
The least effort, even ordinary movement, caused such 
fatigue that they were compelled to lie down during a 
great part of the day. 

They had a visitor the first day, in the person of Baron 
Munch, coming from Courmayeur, in Italy, into Cha- 
mounix, who was amazed to find sojourners on the top of 
Mont Blane. The second night was not so trying as the 
first ; they had pillows, which were softer than the pots 
and pans, and they thus had a most refreshing sleep. 
The tent was very picturesque. Mr. Vallot had brought 
for the party gutta-percha snow-boots, which they put on 
over fur-lined boots. Thanks to this precaution, their 
feet were kept free from frost-bite. Their leather shoes 
were of no use; they had been dried in the sun and 
lung on a string stretched aloft across the tent. 
string at night were also hung the glasses which are 
always necessary to protect the eyes from ophthalmia 
in those regions. Mr. Vallot had also brought coverings 
for the ears and neck, and linen masks to preserve the 
skin of the face. Equipped in this manner, the aspect 
of the travelers was curious, and even terrifying. The 
tent, with the various articles hung up, with the boxes of 


provisions, the blazing stove and the boiling soup, had a | 


most picturesque appearance. 

The second day was spent in making observations. 
The provisions were almost neglected ; they never had 
an appetite during their stay. The different preserved 
meats, though very tempting, did not entice their be- 
numbed stomachs, and twice each day they took nothing 
but a little preserved bouillon, in which a small piece of 
cheese had been broken. Their drink was warm coffee ; 
on the first day tea had made them ill, and they never 
could take it again during their three days’ sojourn—the 
guides, however, drank a little of it. 

On the 30th of July the observations began at sunrise. 


M*SK TO PRESERVE THE SKIN OF THE FACE. 
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Toward ten o'clock the little colony received a second 
visitor—an Englishman, who, on his departure, wished to 
take away with him some letters dated from the top of 
Mont Blane. A yellow-beaked crow settled herself time 
after time near the observers. The guides declared that 
her presence was a sign of good weather ; but it did not 
prove so. Toward two o’clock enormous clouds began to 
form on the side of Mont Pelvoux; then their color 
| changed, the gloom turned to darkness, and while the 
| weather remained fine over Chamounix, the Valley of 
Aosta and the Savoy Alps were soon hidden by a terrible | 
thunder-storm. <A furious wind drove the observers into 
the tent. It was four o’clock, and they had almost made 
up their minds to descend ; but as there was not time to 
| put all their instruments in safety, they decided to re- 
main and weather the storm. They held the ropes of the 
tent, and piled snow all around it to keep it steady. To- 
ward nine o’clock, Mr. Vallot, having gone out, found 
himself surrounded by electrical clouds, which played 
, around his clothes and his head ; but he escaped any 
; actual shock. During the hours that they thus anxiously 
passed in the tent they were compelled to close the last 
| opening, to prevent the snow from getting in. But the 
time was not spent without profit. Myr. Vallot made 
some physiological diagrams. The beatings of the pulse, 
of the carotid, ete., were to have so much the more in- 
| terest because they would differ from those which would 
be obtained when but a short stay is made, the travelers 
now having been two days at the summit. These obser- 
vations made them forget their troubles. At last, about 
two o'clock in the morning, the tempest passed away, 
and, although the wind continued to blow violently, they 
got a refreshing sleep. 

They decided, on the following day, July 31st, to con- 
| tinue their observations till nine o’clock, then to bring 
everything into the tent, and to redescend to Chamounix. 
The guide Payot was suffering from a violent headacl e. 


‘““THE TENT, WITH THE VARIOUS ARTICLES HDNG UP, HAD A MOST 
PICTURESQUE APPEARANCE,” 
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with a high fever, and was compelled to keep his bed, | 
but about eleven o’elock he bravely offered to descend at 
once, and even desired to carry his knapsack. Mr. Val- 
lot had not given orders for help to be sent fo take their 
baggage away ; they therefore left the greater portion 
behind them in the tent. Still there were many things 
that could not be left. These were divided into bundles, 
and, with a last glance at the magnificent view, they be- 
gan the descent. The guide Michel had warned them 
that this would be very difficult, since last night’s storm 
would have obliterated all traces of the usual paths. 
And so it was found to be. After the Grand-Plateau, 
the journey was most dangerous. At this height it had 
rained, and the snow had become so soft that they often 
sank to the waist init. In the rapid slopes, where they 
were forced to descend zigzag, the snow slipped from 
under their feet, but, after much care and fatigue, they 
arrived at the Grands-Mulets. A good meal, a denser 
air, and a milder temperature, soon restored them to 
their usual health. Toward seven o’clock they came 
to Chamounix, where they received an enthusiastic wel- 
come. 

It had thus been proved that it was quite possible to 
live and make observations at those high altitudes. The 
greatest danger is in the violent storms that burst almost 
without notice, and which may become terrible tem- 
pests, against which any temporary observatory would 
not stand. Mr. Richard says that the results of the ob- 


servations will be published when the papers have been 
inspected and classified. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


In his letter resigning the position which he has so Jong held 
upon the New York State Fish Commission, Mr. Robert B. Roose- 
velt indulged in an instructive résumé of what fish-culture has 
accomplished in this State during the twenty-five years of its pur- 
suit The first law on the subject of fish preservation and propa- 
gation in New York was passed so lately as 1863, at a time when 
the fish production of the waturs of the State had reached its lowest 
ebb. ‘ The shad-fisherics,” ho reminds us,“ were nearly run out, 
the trout ponds and streams were greatly depleted, and many 
waters were whelly denuded of fish life. The end of our inland 
fisheries, even those of the great lakes, was at hand. Moreover, at 
that time, twenty years ago, the public mind was absolutely unin- 
structed as to the value of fish-culture, then searcely more than an 
experiment, and not a little of the work of the commission wa 
educational. But this education has been so well done that there 
are now similar commissions in more than twenty of the States, as 
well as the national one. Our first efforts were directed to the 
restoration of the shad, which had so far fallen off in numbers 
that the fishermen were giving up fishing for them and allowing 
their nets to go to decay, while the size of those that were caught 
had so diminished that shad of over three pounds’ weight were 
rarely to be purchased in the New York market. At the same 
time a distribution was made of the black bass, one of the finest 
of American game and food dishes, to all waters suitable to them, 
and eommoner sorts were introduced into inferior streams and 
ponds. A few years later the Legislature authorized the purchase 
of a trout-hatchery and the commencement of trout - culture.” 
Such were the beginnings. One large hatchery in the western 
part of the State was ne into operation, and has grown to be 
a modei under the intelligent guidance of the venerable Mr. Seth 
Green. Other hatcheries have been added, prominently the one 
at Cold Spring, Long Island, managed by Mr. Frederick Mather, 
where the land and water needed were given by a publie-spirited 
citizen. ‘* The results of these efforts,” writes Mr. Roosevelt, ‘ have 
been apparent everywhere. Lakes and streams have been re- 
stored; inland fishing is improving; fish are to be caught where 
they have not been found for years; shad of six pounds’ weight 
are so abundant in our markets that those of three are scare¢ely 
salable. The yield of the Hudson River has become greater than 
was eyer known before in its recorded history, and flsh-culturo is 
established in nearly every State in the Union as a matter of public 
importance.” 


A FIELD bin of the Bureau of Ethnology has but recently 
returnea to Washington, bringing much new and valuable ma- 
teria: This party was in charge of Mr. Victor Mindeleff, who 
has for some years made a specialty of the primitive architecture 


+ two years in the larval state. 


of the Southwestern part of the United States, and constructed the 
fine models o: ancient (and modern) pueblos which attract so 
much attention at the National Museum. Many prehistoric groups 
of cave-dwellings were visited in the Malahbaineod of Flagstaff, 


Ariz., whose study has shed new light on the subject. In the | this city, Its latest accession has been a series of specimens 


vicinity of Keam’s Cafion, Ariz., examination was made of the 
extensive group of ruins along the escarpment overlooking the 
Jeditoh Valley. The largest of these ruins, now called Awatobi, 
is identical with the ‘ Aguatobi” of Espejo’s narrative of Spanish 
reconnoitring there, about 1580; it was abandoned soon after. All 
of the ruins of this group are conneeted by tradition with the pre- 
sent Moki (or Moquis) towns, by whose direct ancestors they were 
built and pedupted: Many other interesting and instructive ruins, 
more or less excavated in the rocky walls overlooking cultivable 
valleys, were studied scientifically and searched for relics. Among 
the rest, the existing village of Moen-Kopi was visited. This is an 
outlying settlement of the primitive pueblo Oraibi, used only dur- 
ing the farming season, where some springs furnish water for irri- 
gating a valley. Large fields of corn (maiae), wheat and cotton 
were growing. ‘Cotton was grown by these Indians prior to their 
discovery by the Spaniards, and occupies a very important place 
in their mythology. It isa sacred plant, and garments or articles 
of apparel made from it are used only in the sacred ceremonials. 
At the present time Moen-Kopi is the only place where cotton is 
grown, but tradition mentions several other lovaiities. Seeds of 
North Carolina cotton and Maryland watermelons, sent out in 
1885, were found to have deteriorated but slightly, though they 
had passed through two plantings. The cotton is not allowed to 
ripen on the stalk; but the pods are broken off while yet green, 
and laid in the sun, upon the roofs of the houses, until they burst 
open.” Opportunities for the study of modern Navajo architecture 
were improved. ** These Indians,” we are informed in a brief pre. 
liminary report, ‘* build a heuse of a rudely conical form, com- 
posed of brush and earth upon a supporting framework of tim- 
ber; and their ‘hogans’are of considerable interest, and throw 
much light on primitiye house-coustruction. While the party was 
at Keam’s Cafion a large number of these houses were examined, 
under the guidance and with the help of some of the best men in 
the tribe. No Jess thnn five distinct types of structures were 
found, although the details of construction are minutely described 
and rigidly adhered to. The ‘hogans’ always front the east; and 
the erection of one is an important and a sacred event to those 
interested, boing accompanied by many ceremonial observances 
and an claborate ritual.” 


Tue construction of a double-barreled subway, consisting of 
two tunnels side by side, for the ranning of cars around London, 
is approaching completion, underneath that metropolis. These 
are laid at a great depth—far underneath all foundations, sewers 
and pipes, and even under the bed of the Thames. At the city 
terminal station, opposite “The Monument.” two enormous ele- 
vators, worked by hydraulic power, and each holding 500 persons 
ata time, will take passengers up and down, some sixty feet, be- 
tween the road and the surface. The trains will be hauled by end- 
less cables at the rate of about tweive miles an hour, and each 
train will act as a piston, pushing out the bad air ahead of it, and 
sucking in fresh air. The work has been done with extraordinary 
rapidity, after the following process, according to the correspond- 
ent of the Mechanical News: The centre of the tunnel is merely 
dug out. Itis then enlarged to the diameter of ten feet by forcing 
forward a circular ‘shield’ having a cutting edge, this being 
driven along by hydraulic pressure and cutting out a perfectly 
cireular hole. Iron plates are then adjusted round this hole in six 
sections, and are tightly bolted together with tarred rope and 
eement, or strips of pino in their joints. They, consequently, form 
a ring, which is a trifle smaller than the circular hole in the clay. 
Between the clay and the outside of the iron there is a space of 
about one inch, and by an ingenious and very simple contrivance 
a stream of cement in a perfectly fluid state is forced through a 
small plug-hole in the iron and made to fill up this intervening 
space allround, When this cement has set, the tunnel-walls may 
b3 said practically to consist of an inch of hard stone imbedded 
closely in the London clay. A tunnel of this description can be 
made at the rate of ten feet in twenty-four hours; and, of course, 
this progress may be mado in both directions from each interme- 
diate station, so that the work may be carried on in avery rupid 
manner, indeed, when two parties are engaged in boring.” 


Dr. A. 8. PackarD has contributed to Garden end Forest an 
interesting account of the havoe wrought ina bale of cloth bya 
timber-horer allied to the Monohamus of the white pine. The 
Jarva of Monohamus has been known in several instances to live 
as much as fifteen or twenty years in timber before emergence 
from its tunnel, and one species (MM. coufusor) regularly passes 
In the case of the present unde- 
termined species several larves dug their way out of the boards of 
the box inclosing a bale of cotton cloth, and then began to pene- 
trate the bolts of cloth, gnawing through the folds so as to ruin 
it completely. The hole they made was an elongated oval, about 
the size of the grub’s, one of which was nearly three-quarters of 
an inch long. This grub differed from half- grown larve of &. 
confusor as follows: The elypeus and labrum are wider; the edge 
of the prothoracic segment E more hairy; the body is wider be- 
hind the thoracic segments, and more rounded and wider at the 
end. Dr, Fackard remarks: ‘It is probable that the cases of ex- 
traordinary longevity on reeorc are due to the fact that through 
some cause the insect as a beetle has been prevented from leaving 
the tunnel made while a grub. Its larval state may not be pro- 
longed; but when insects are prevented from mating and laying 
their eggs, they live on in single blessedness through an unusual 
number of seasons. There is thus, apparently, a premium awaréed 
by Nature upon celibacy, the reward being length of years.” 


THE finest collection of native woods in North America is the 
Jesup Collection, in the American Museum of Natural History, in 
m 
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Santa Cruz, a small island off the coast of Southern California, 
which has furnished material of great interest to the students of 
prehistoric man on that coast, and gave to Mr. Ridgway an oppor- 
tunity to write one of his most valuable ornithological papers. Its 
vegetation differs in some remarkable features from that of the 
adjacent coast, and the full account of Mr. T. 8, Brandegee’s re- 
eent wood-collecting expedition will be interesting to botanists. 
He believes he has added nearly 200 species to the Californian 
flora. Among the trees ure an oak, Quercus tomentella, not known 
within the limits of the United States, except on this island; 
Lyonothamnus asplenifolius, a very beautiful small tree attaining a 
height of forty feet, a representative of a small genus of the Saxi- 
frage family peculiar to this little group of islands, of which a 
second species, a tall shrub, is known. This plant is interesting as 
the only arborescent member in North America of a family which 
is very widely and generally represented in our flora by humbler 
plants. The silva of Santa Cruz Island contains also a very hand- 
some arborescent Ceanothus (C. arborescens), which has not been 
found elsewhere. Rhamnus insularis, and a peculiar form of the 
mainland Prunus ilicifolia, are also interesting trees peculiar to 
this island. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE Eye By FLASH OF MAGNEsIUM.—The 
effect of complete obscurity on the normal pupil has hitherto 
been seen only by the light of electric discharges, which allowed 
of no measurements. Messrs. Miethe and Gaedicke, by their 
invention of the well-known explosive magnesium mixture, have 
furnished us with a simpler method. A photograph of the 
eye can be taken in a perfectly dark room, showing the pupil 
fully dilated, as its reaction does rot begin until after exposure. 
Mr. Miethe, astronomer at the Potsdam Observatory, himself 
undertook to execute the accompanying photograph of a normal 


eye, life-size, after a quarter of an hour’s rest in a carefully dark- 
ened room. The pupil was found to measure 10 mm. horizontally 
(the breadth of the cornea being 13 mm.). A reflection of the 
flash is seen on the cornea, This kind of photography may prove 
a new and valuable method for many other branches of scientific 
research, but it is of especial utility to ophthalmology, as the eye, 
by its mobility and sensitiveness, has hitherto been a most diffl- 
eult subject for the camera. 


Tue last quarterly report of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture eontair= an essay and discussion upon the “ improved 
water-supply ” of that State, and of the plains in general, which is 
both wise and interesting. The fact of this improvement was sub- 
stantiated, but its cause was agreed not to be an increased rain- 
fall, as has so often been assorted. The writer (who is Secretary 
to the Board) denied that such an increase had taken place, and in 
the subsequent discussion nobody claimed 1. The true cause of 
improvement was ‘the loosening by tillage of the almost imper- 
vious crust of the prairie, and the consequent detention of the 
water which had formerly flowed off swiftly into the streams.” 
Thus there remained a store of water in the soil, feeding the roots 
of the plants, and making the raising of crops perfectly feasible in 
districts where the rainfall at the right season is wholly inade- 
quate. The general opinion was that there was more dew in the 
well-settled regions of the plains thun formerly, and that springs 
had appeared in places where none existed in earlier days, These 
facts would indicate the greater storage of moisture alluded to. 
The fact that the plains farmers have learned how to adapt their 
agriculture to the peculiar conditions of those high, dry lands 
must not be overlooked, however, in comparing the success of the 
present with the failures of early times. 


A Lona botanical journey, in the interest of the Jesup Collec- 
tion, is now being made in Northern Mexico, by Mr, C. C. Pringle, 
who has had much experience as a collector in that region, and 
hopes to find much that is new, Starting from Lerdo, he will 
travel by wagon through the Lagoona country, practically over 
the route followed by Wislizinus, fifty years ago, to Saltillo, Monte- 
rey and Matamoras. Afterward he hopes to explore some parts of 
the Sierra Madre of Nuevo Leon, a region still very slightly known 
botanically, and then, later, return to Chihuahua and the region 
which he visited last year, in time to collect the flowers which only 
appear after the rains of midsummer. Mr. Pringle has always the 
interests of the gardener in view, as well as that of the botanist. 
He sent home, not long ago, seeds of a new and strange yellowish- 

n larkspur; and he wrote a recent account of the native home 
n Chihuahua of the admirable HHuechera sanguinea, which he 
thinks ought to be successfully cultivated. 
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ScarTLInG RESEMBLANCES.— Marcellus —* Lodemia, ean you tell 
me why your mother's consent to our marriage is like our mar- 
riage itself?” Lodenmia—* I am sure I can’t imagine why.” Mar- 
cellus—‘* Because we both thank her for it. See? Both thank her 
—hanker—for it.” Lodemia (stiffly)—‘* Ah, that reminds me, Mar- 
cellus; can you tell me why our marriage is like the color of your 
nose ?” Marcel/lus—‘‘ No, dearest; I give it up.” Lodemia—" Be- 
cause I have about come to the conclusion that it can’t come off. 
See? Can’t come off. Come off!” 


Bos Van Styck called on a Madison Avenue family, in which 
there are two old maiden sisters of about fifty years of age. Van 
Slyck is an old friend of the family, and one of them, being in a 
bantering mood, said: ‘‘ Mr. Van Slyck, which of us do you think 
is the elder ?” Van was ina dilemma. He did not like to hurt the 
feelings of either. He looked from one to the other, and asked: 
“You want me to say which of you two girls I think is the older ?” 
“Quite so.” “ Neither of you looks older than the other, Each 
one of you young ladies looks younger thun the other.” 


He was addressing a lowly, but intelligent, audicnce, and 
he had selected for the subject of his discourse an essay from 
“Rhymes and Rhyming,” so that he might illustrate to those 
rough and rugged minds how far the charms of poesy can 
brighten the poor man’s hearth. And, touching upon the diffi- 
culties of rhyming, he said; ‘It is easy enough, my friends, to 
get a rhyme for so simple a word as ‘sea,’ but what can you get 
for ‘burglary ’?” “ Well, guv’nor,” exclaimed one of his hearers, 
“it all depends on the judge. My Bill got seven years!” 


ScenE—Drawing-room of suburban villa; dramatis persona— 
A couple of young ladies, bosom-friends. ‘ My dearest Nelly, I 
could not rest until I had come and made an effort to dispel the 
gloomy thoughts which, to judge from your letter of yesterday, 
threatened to develop into suicidal mania. ’Tis true Alfred has 
jilted you—the wretch !—still, try to act like a sensible girl, and 
look out for another to take his place.” ‘ Your advice comes too 
late, darling.” ‘‘Good gracious, Nelly, you surely haven’t taken 
poison!” “ Well, n-n-no; but the fact is, 1—I1 became engaged 
again yesterday !” 

Aw old American captain of the Captain Cuttle type, though he 
was born in New York and has never been far from that city, says 
it brings bad luck to name vessels after women. ‘* They are always 
getting their owners into difficulty,” he claims. “ Ih they dont 
meet with accidents, they are doing poor business or getting into 
lawsuits or financial embarrassments. Boats that are named after 
men are a great deal luckier. You may not believe it, but fifteen 
of the recent claims for damages were against boats bearing the 
names of women, and another was against one that was named 
after a female river called Missis-Sippi.” 


ORIGIN OF THE MISCHIEF.—One day, when Archbishop Whately 
was conversing with a friend, something was said on the subject 
of religious persecution, on which Whately remarked, ‘It is no 
wonder that some English people have a taste for persecution on 
account of religion, since it is the first lesson that most are taught 
in their nurseries.” His friend expressed his incredulity, and denied 
that he, at least, had been taught it. ‘‘ Are you sure ?” replied Dr. 
Whately. “ What think you of this—‘ Old Daddy Longlegs won't 
say his prayers; Take him by the left leg, and throw him down- 
stairs’? If that is not religious persecution, what is ?” 


A LaDy went into one of the fashionable shops recently to buy 
a wrap, and, in course of her search for the right thing, picked up 
from the counter a cloth jacket, the color of which oreatle pleased 
her. It was dark red, but heavily braided, and, to her taste, it 
would have looked better without the elaborate trimming. Hold- 
ing it up to inspect its peculiar cut, she said to the attendant: “I 
should like this one. It is very handsome, except for all that com- 
mon passementerie on the front.” ‘‘ Excuse me, madam,” said a 
voice behind her, in haughty tones—“ excuse me, that is my jacket, 
which I’ve just laid off to try on another!” The lady, who is keenly 
alive to situations, got out of the way as quickly as possible. 


Jonn Ranpoupen of Roanoke-onece had oeeasion to spend the 
night ata country inn. The landlord tried several times to ascer- 
tain the destination of his distinguished guest, without success. 
Mr. Randolph turned upon him, and, in a very decided tone, said, 
“Landlord, do I owe you anything?” ‘‘ Nothing, sir,” was the 
reply. ‘* Well, then, Iam going where I please.” The road forked 
not far from the tavern, and it so happened that Mr. Randolph was 
at a loss which road to take, and sent a servant back to inquire 
which of the roads led to the village of . The landlord, stand- 
ing in front of the tavern, cried at the top of his voice: “* Mr, Ran- 
dolph, you don’t owe me a cent; take which road you please!” 


ONE oF A PracticaL Natron.--—In a first-class carriage in Ger- 
mary an Englishman was observed to be constantly b sega his 
head out of the window. The train was going fast, and a sudden 
gust of wind blew off his hat. With a frightful exclamation, he 
took down his hatbox and hurled it after th» hat, Then he sat 
down and smiled on his fellow-passengers, but, of course, did not 
speak, The Germans roared with laughter, and one of them, 
indulging in an expletive, exclaimed, ‘‘ You don’t expect your hat- 
box to bring your hat back to you, do you?” “Ido,” said the 
Englishman. ‘* No name on the hat—full name and hotel address 
on the box. They'll be found together, and I shall get both. D'you 
see now ?” Then those Germans subsided, and said they always 
had considered the English a great and practical nation. 
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By CoLtonet Henry C. Lockwoon. 


Onty one of the trio of able captains who fought for 
the Union now remains. Philip Henry Sheridan died 
suddenly, of heart-disease, on Sunday, August Sth, at 
Nonquitt, in Massachusetts, in his fifty-eighth year ; and 
he died in harness, for he was Commander-in-chief of the 
United States Army. Sherman, who preceded him in |} 
that office, although the eldest of the three, and now in 
his sixty-ninth year, is left alone. It is a remarkable fact 
that they were all born in the State of Ohio, which may 
be called the Mother of Generals, and has a right to be 
proud of her three sons. Strikingly different in char- 
acter, they worked throughout the contest in complete 
harmony, for they found out each other’s qualities in the 
stress of battle ; and nothing binds men together so firmly 
as the perils, and the trust that is born of the perils, which 
every day and hour beset the soldier. The friendship of 
Grant and Sherman, unalloyed by the faintest tinge of 
jealousy, never wavered ; and the confidence which Grant 
placed in his younger lieutenant, after seeing him at work 
on Missionary Ridge, is the best testimony to his merits. 

On visiting Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, Grant 
carried with him a plan of campaign, but found his lieu- 
tenant so well informed and so confident, that he did not | 
take it out of his pocket. He knew his man, for he had 
marked him at Chattanooga, and has recorded his judg- 
ment that, except for Sheridan’s ‘‘ prompt pursuit,” so 
many prisoners, guns and small-arms, would not have 
been captured that November day in 1863. 

Not that he was nnknown before. On leaving West 
Point, where he was called ‘‘ the best-natured and most 
belligerent cadet” in that famous school, he was em- 
ployed in frontier warfare, and came from the Pacific 
coast to fight for the Union. He first served beyond 
the Mississippi ; next under Halleck, near Corinth, as a 
eavalryman, and there won his spurs in a raid upon 
the Confederate communications. That success brought 
him. the rank of Brigadier-general ; but when he had 
shown how he could handle horsemen, he was set to 
command infantry. In that employment his great ca- 
pacity naturally told in the field, and as commander of 
a division he proved, even in a failing contest, where so 
much was falling around him, that he could persevere in 
a bloody combat and draw back with untarnished honor. | 
It is still remembered how he kept his division together 
in the cedar forest at Murfreesborough, and, beset on 
three sides, held a bold front to the foe. And although at 
the disastrous battle of Chickamauga he had to yield 
before the Confederate onset, yet he rallied upon stout 
George Thomas, and deserved the praise implied in the 
exclamation of the unlucky Rosecrans: ‘‘ He fights ! he 
fights!” It was as a divisional commander that he dis- 
played his mettle, when Grant tumbled Bragg from Mis- 
sionary Ridge. There he sprang to the front with his 
men, as they swept up the slope. When his horse was 
killed, he Jed on foot, and, as we have seen, did not stop 
until he had cleared his part of the field. Though he | 
grew wild and fierce with the joy of battle, he did not 
lose his head, for hot, not cool, presence of mind was 
his characteristic in action. During the charge, it is re- 
corded that he poured out a cup of whisky, and, look- 
ing toward the enemy's headquarters, said, imitating the 
soldiers : ‘How are you, Mr. Bragg ?” Before he could 
drink, a rifle-bullet carried away his cup, which drew 
from him the exclamation, ‘‘That’s d—d ungenerons !” | 


and on he went. If we may believe all the stories, the 
army in Flanders did not swear more terribly than Sher- 
idan. It is written of Picton that he rode across. the 
field of Vittoria “in a round hat, and swore as roundly 
all the way as if he had been wearing two cocked ones.” 
But there seems to have been a dreadful variety in Sheri- 
dan’s oaths, which electrified the men quite as much as 
the exhortations addressed to the ‘‘impenitent mule”; 
and we can easily believe that the fiery American Celt 
surpassed the Welsh one, when he indulged in the bad 
habit referred to by my Uncle Toby. 

Among his many successes, apart from the final scene 
at Five Forks and Sailor Creek, the ride from Winches- 
ter is the most popular and noteworthy. Summoned te 
Washington by Halleck, he left General Wright in com- 
mand, and he was surprised and defeated by General 
Early. 

Sheridan, known affectionately to his soldiers and the 
army as ‘‘ Little Phil,” curiously united a feverish impa- 
tience with a very cool and correct judgment in action; 
but there is plenty of evidence that he could also plan 
as well as execute an attack. His first cavalry victory in 
Mississippi was a daring inspiration—but his conduct in 
the Shenandoah Valley; in the raid upon Richmond, 
when Stuart received his mortal wound, at Yellow Tay- 
ern, from *‘ Phil’s” troopers ; and, above all, his masterly 
attack upon Five Forks, and untiring, well-judged_pur- 
suit, prove that he could frame a good design and carry 
it out effectually. 

On both sides there were many brilliant commanders 
of cavalry—Stuart and Forrest in the Southern ; Custer, 
Torbert, Wilson, Grierson and others in the North ; but, 
except Stuart, none could compare with the inventive, 
impetuous and obdurate Sheridan. 

Perhaps, after all, the most striking tribute to Sheri- 
dan’s ability is contained in Grant’s dispatch to Lincola, 
during the last struggle around Richmond, when Sheridan 
had turned the hostile line at Five Forks. ‘I have not 
yet heard from Sheridan,” he telegraphed ; ‘‘ but I have 
an abiding faith that he is in the right place, and at the 
right time.” And, commenting on the splendid stroke at 
Cedar Creek, he said : ‘‘ Turning what bid fair to be dis- 
aster into glorious victory, stamps Sheridan, what I al- 
ways thought him, one of the ablest of generals.” He was 
great in battle, deadly in pursuit, and all round an _ad- 
mirable soldier. 

The son of poor parents, who had emigrated from 
County Cavan, Ireland, a few years before his birth, and, 


| after visiting Canada, had drifted to Perry County, in 


Southern Ohio—like other village boys, Philip went to 
the public school. Many fanciful stories are related af 
Sheridan’s boyhood, one of them making him the driver 
of a water-cart in Zanesville. However apocryphal this 
story may be, it is well established that, when he was 
about twelve years old, he determined to do something 
toward earning a living, and he got a situation in the 
store of John Talbot, in the village of Somerset, at wages 
of two dollars a month. After working awhile there, he 
changed to the store of David Whitehead, where he re- 
ceived five dollars a month. His third place was the 
store of Henry Dittoe, and by this time, being consider- 


; ably older and more useful, he commanded ten dollars a 


month. 
While filling this last situation, his duties in pushing 
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trade and carrying goods gave him an opportunity to see 


home. That this boy, with-his modest beginnings and 
limited advantages in life, should have risen to command 
the armies of the United States, illustrates the fact that 
‘‘in this country there was no position, whether in civil 
or military life, that was not within the reach of the hum- 
blest citizen of the land.” 

The birthplace of General Sheridan has been a matter 
of dispute. Massachusetts, where his parents lived for a 
time before his birth, Albany, N. Y., and even County 
Cavan, in the North of Ireland, whence his parents mi- 
grated to this country, have been credited with the honor 
of his nativity. But the best authorities agree that he 
was born on March 6th, 1831, at the village of Somerset, 
Perry County, O., a dozen miles from the birthplace of 
his great comrade, General William T. Sherman. 

As the man is often foreshadowed in the boy, a few 
characteristic anecdotes of Sheridan’s childhood may not 
be uninteresting. ‘‘ Little Phil,” as he was called, showed 
early a fondness for that noblest of animals, the horse. 
At five years of age he was playing near his home, when 
some lads came along and amused themselves with the 
wide-awake boy. A horse was feeding quietly in an adja- 
cent lot. 

‘Phil, would you like a ride ?” they said to him. 

‘Yes ; give me one.” 

In a few moments the boy was on the animal’s back. 
The sudden and unceremonious mounting of the young 
rider started the steed, and away he’ ran. 

“Whoa ! whoa!” sang out the mischievous lads, but 
in vain. 

Over the fence he sprang, and, once on the highway, it 
was a Gilpin ride. ‘‘ Phil” clung to the mane, while the 
sobered authors of the race turned pale with the appre- 
hension of a tragical end to it, expecting to see him 
dashed to the earth and killed. But out of sight horse 
and rider vanished. Miles soon lay between the two 
parties, when the horse suddenly turned into the shed 
of a tavern where the owner had frequently stbpped in his 
travel. Men came ont, and, recognizing the horse, ques- 
tioned the boy. One of the curious company, after secur- 
ing the foaming animal, without saddle or bridle, and the 
unterrified Phil, inquired : ‘*‘ Who learned you to ride ?”’ 

‘‘Nobody,” answered the boy. 

‘‘Did no one teach you to sit on a horse ?” asked an- 
other. F 

““Oh, yes. Bill Seymour told me to hold on with my 
knees, and I did.” 

““Wasn’t you frightened ?” 

‘‘Nary a bit ; I wanted to go on further, but the horse 
wouldn’t go.” 

** Ain't you sore, boy ?” : 

‘*Kinder, but [ll be better to-morrow, and then I'll 
ride back home.” 

“That boy,” said the questioner, ‘‘has pluck enough 
to make an Indian hunter.” 

The following morning ‘“‘ Phil” was lame and sore, still 
he wanted to go home. The family had become alarmed, 
and sent the owner of the horse to find the young Gilpin. 
Every one expressed astonishment that the boy was not 
thrown, as the horse was vicious, and had dismounted the 
best horsemen of the neighborhood. It cannot be said 
that this exploit was either a charge or a raid ; but it was 
certainly “ Phil’s’’ first cavalry experience, if not his 
first victory. 

Vatrick McNanly, Sheridan’s schoolteacher at Somer- 
set, tried to punish ‘‘ Phil ” because some boy had thrown 
a bucket of water over him. But ‘“‘ Phil,” who saw that 


) 


| suspicion lad fallen upon him, ran home, the teacher 
a little of the country beyond the confines of his village | 


chasing him until ‘‘ Phil’s ” dog Rover treed the teacher, 
and kept him there. He begged ‘‘ Phil” to call off the 
dog, for it was bitter cold. But the boy would not. Mr, 
Sheridan, at last, came out of the house. 

“Did you throw any water upon your teacher ?” in- 
quirer the father. 

‘No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

As Mr. Sheridan had implicit confidence in the boy’s 
veracity under all circumstances, he refused to call off 
the dog until the teacher had promised not to “lick ” 
Phil. 

This may be regarded as the first surrender to Sher- 
idan. 

At the age of sixteen he was in the country store, occa- 
sionally going to Zanesville, or to Lancaster, the birth- 
place of General Sherman. He was very fond of read- 
ing history and biography, particularly the history of the 
wars which led to the governmental establishment of the 
dominant nations of the world. It is more than likely 
that he, at this time, read of the brilliant career of the 
great Napoleon, or of the sudden rise of some obscure 
soldier in the ranks to the proud rank of Marshal of 
France. But this lad was not compelled, for the purpose 
of satisfying his love of the study of military adventure, 
to read of the exploits of Alexander, Cresar, Charlemagne, 
Frederick, or of Wellington, because war had broken oni 
again on this continent, and once more American soldiers 
were charging fortresses, fighting battles, and marching 
through the territory of Coahuila, determined upon the 
capture of the ancient City of Mexico. 

The glory of Buena Vista, Palo Alto, and Chapultepec, 
shed its lustre around the standards of our gallant army, 
and inflamed the youthful imagination of Sheridan, who 
resolved to rise to a more elevated stage of usefulness 
than that of a village storekeeper. 

It so happened that there was a vacancy at West Point, 
to be filled from that district. General Thomas Ritchie 
was the Representative in Congress, and he received 
many influential applications from constituents whose 
sons were ambitious of military fame. ‘At last,” says 
General Ritchie, ‘‘there came a letter accompanied by no 
testimonials, no influential recommendations, or appeals 
from wealthy parents. It simply asked that the place 
might be given to the writer, and was signed, ‘ Phil Sheri- 
dan.’ The boy needed no recommendation, for I knew 
him, and his father before him, and I appointed him at 
once.” 

The answer to his request for an appointment as a 
cadet inclosed a document, directing him to report at 
West Point for examination, June Ist, 1848. He now 
seriously applied himself to study and preparation. At 
the time he commenced his journey to report for exam- 
ination he had never ridden upon a railway. His route 
brought him to the City of New York, which astounded 
and bewildered him. He was present at the appointed 
time. He successfully passed his examination. He en- 
tered the Military Academy. There is such a tendency 
on the part of students in colleges to slothfulness and 
dissipation, that a young man, at least in the first years of 
his scholarship, is especially fortunate if his roommate 
is industrious and intelligent. In this regard the young 
cadet was very lucky in being associated, during the first 
six months of the course, with Cadet Henry W. Slocum, 
afterward a distinguished major-general. The advantages 
obtained by the ‘‘ plebe” in this companionship cannot 
be overestimated. When we consider his lack of prepa- 
ration on entering West Point, and his careless methods 
of study, it seems almost certain that he would have been 
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THE FATHER OF GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


‘found ” in the first examination as a cadet—the most 
difficult of all. ‘‘Slocum helped him,” says an authority, 
““a great deal with his algebra, of which subject, as of 
geometry, he knew nothing before entering the Academy. 
Cadet Slocum was aiming at a high standing in his class, 
and did, in fact, graduate No.7. Cadet Sheridan was 
devoting himself to the less ambitious, but even more 
anxious, problem of simply trying not to be ‘‘ found ” de- 
ficient at the January examination, which was for him 
the immediate necessity. Accordingly, after taps, when 
lights were to be put out, and everybody was to go to 
hed, these two roommates were in the habit of hanging a 
blanket over the window, relighting the lamp, and pur- 
suing their studies. At the examination, Slocum went far 
up toward the head of the class, and Sheridan success- 
fully passed his examination, and remained in the Acad- 
emy.” 

In Sheridan’s class, which was graduated in 1852, there 
were a number whose names were to become known to 
fame. The highest 
graduate was Colo- 
nel T. L. Casey, of 
the Engineers; 
General D. S. Stan- 
ley, graduated No. 
9; Jerome L. Bona- 
parte, No. 11; the 
Confederate Gen. 
eral Cosby, No. 17; 
General GL. 
Hartsuff, No. 19; 
General C. R. 
Woods, No. 20; 
General A. McD. 
McCook, No. 30; 
General A. V. 


THE MOTHER OF GENERAI, SHERIDAN. 


of 1851, when he had already begun his last year, 
which would have closed the following June, he had 
& quarrel with Cadet Corporal W. R. Terrill, who was a 
native of Virginia, and who, during the Civil War, was 
killed at the battle of Perryville, Ky., in October, 1862. 
This encounter was the cause of Sheridan’s being set 
back a year in his class at the Academy. He had received 
his full allowance of 100 demerits. His bad standing was 
owing in great measure to the vigilance of Terrill, who 
acted us a file-closer behind him, and who had found it 
frequently his duty to report ‘‘ Phil” for petty offenses 
against discipline. Sheridan had warned Terrill that he 
must not report him again; but the corporal, who was 
very tall ahd strong in proportion, while Sheridan was 
not over five feet five, and slender as a girl, paid little 
attention to the fiery warning. ‘‘At all events,” says a 
well-known writer, he (Terrill) took occasion, at the very 
next parade, to speak to Sheridan again, whereupon the 
latter broke from the ranks and started after Terrill, with 
bayonet fixed and a 
deadly purpose in 
his eye. Terrill, a 
big, good - natured 
Virginian, who, 
after graduation, 
became a distin- 
guished artillerist, 
specially noted for 
courage and nerve, 
was greatly sur- 
prised at the extra- 
ordinary onset of 
the irate little 
cadet. It was not 
only totally unex- 
pected, but a most 
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But Sheridan 
was not to be gra- 
duated with that 
class. In the Fall 


HOUSE AT SOMERSET WHERE SHERIDAN PASSED HIS EARLY DAYS. 


precedent, and 
would, of course, 
have justified the 
file-closer in killing 
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him on the spot. Terrill, 
however, didn’t think of 
that, but at once ran like 
a racer, hotly pursued by 
Sheridan, while the other 
file-closers, in turn, rushed 
after and captured the of- 
fender and forced him 
back to his place, where 
he remained, without fur- 
ther hostile demonstra- 
tions, till after the parade 
was dismissed and the com- 
panies had returned to bar- 
racks and broken ranks, 
Feeling that matters 
could not possibly be made 
worse by any conduct of 
his own, and that he was 
certain to be dismissed 
anyhow, Sheridan now 
threw down his gun and 
flew at the big file-closer 
like a tiger. A sharp fight 
ensued, but it was of course 
stopped without delay. 
Sheridan was immedi- 
ately arrested, and, after a 
formal trial by a general 
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affair endeared him, in after 
days, to General Grant, who 
always spoke of him as a 
brave officer, and one in 
whom he had the most im- 
plicit confidence. His im- 
pulsiveness was in direct 
contrast with the phleg- 
matic temperament of 
Grant. His personal mag- 
netism made him, in the 
day of his great activity, the 
idol of his command. 
Sheridan went to West 
Point a raw country youth, 
and in those days there was 
uothing about him that in- 
dicated an extraordinary 
ability of any kind. He ap- 
preciated his good fortune 
in having obtained a nomi- 
nation to a cadetship, and 
realized the necessity of 
hard study and a clean rec- 
ord to take him through his 
classes to the desired com- 
mission. He stood well with 
his fellow- cadets, though 
possessing none of that bril- 


court - martial for mutin- 
ous conduct, was sentenced 
to be dismissed, and he 
actually was sent away from the Academy. Before he 
started home, however, he made an appeal to the Sec- 
retary of War, and, curiously enough, the latter com- 


STORE IN SOMERSET IN WHICH YOUNG SHERIDAN WAS 
EMPLOYED. 


liancy that goes to the mak- 
ing of the pets or idols of 
the corps. 

A story is told of Cadet Sheridan, which, if true, ex- 
plains to some extent how it was possible that he should 
receive so many demerits. One evening, in the Winter 


muted his sentence, but placed the offending cadet in | of 1849—so the story runs—a party of cadets met in one 
the class below. There Philip Sheridan passed another, | of the barrack-rooms to have a good time. Sheridan, 
and perhaps to him the ia aks year of the whole five | then a ‘‘ plebe,” was doing sentry duty directly under 
at the Academy. the window. As the night went on, and as the boys in 

In this incident the boy displayed the most marked | the room above became more and more noisy, the tempta- 
characteristic of the man, and the one to which he was | tion was moro than “ Little Phil” could stand. So, put- 
principally indebted for the high rank and great dis- | ting down his musket, he joined his friends. A classmate 
tinction which he reached in the War of the Rebellion. | of his, named Walker, who is now a major on the retired 
There was no effort made by either of the principals to | list, having seen the future general’s sudden departure, 
settle the difficulty with another fight, and afterward they | and wishing to save him from possible dismissal and dis- 
became good friends. grace, put on his guard-coat, shouldered the discarded 

The dash and impetuosity which he displayed in this | musket, and marched up and down in ‘Little Phil’s” 


SHERIDAN’S VICTORY AT CHARLESTOWN, 1864. 
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place. He had scarcely begun his tramp when the officer 
of the guard came by, returned his salute, and passed on, 
utterly oblivious to the deception that had been practiced 
on him. The General never forgot Walker’s kindness, 
and to the very last used heartily to enjoy telling the 
story of ‘‘one of the closest shaves ” of his life. 

On returning to the Academy, he joined the succeeding 
class, that of 1853. Of this the distinguished James B. 
McPherson was the first scholar, while General J. M. 
Schofield, who now succeeds Sheridan in command of 
the army, graduated No.7. The gallant Sill, killed at 
Stone River, was No. 3, and Terrill, killed at Perryville, 
was No. 16. General R. O. Tyler was No. 22, and General 
J. B. Hood, No. 44, 

Sheridan was graduated in this class, July Ist, 1853, and 
appointed a Brevet Second Lieutenant, being assigned to 
Company D, First Infantry. 

At the age of twenty-three, Lieutenant Sheridan bade 
adieu to West Point, and was granted a three - months’ 
leave of absence ; and when this had expired, he at once 
reported at Newport Barracks. Just before Christmas, 
however, orders were issued from General Scott’s head- 
quarters, directing certain officers, including Lieutenant 
Sheridan, to join their companies in Texas, and a few 
months later found him at Fort Duncan. 

He was not stationed there long before he had a chance 
to try his prowess with the Apache warriors. ‘‘ One day 
he was outside the fort with two others,” says Headley, 
“when a band of those savages suddenly sprang upon 
them. The chief, not dreaming of resistance from three 
men, amid several times their number, leaped from his 
fiery mustang to seize his prisoners. In an instant Sheri- 
dan was on the back of the wild charger, and galloping 
away toward Fort Duncan. He summoned the troops to 
arms, seized his pistols without dismounting, and hast- 
ened back, like a flying warrior, to the aid of the two com- 
panions, who were heroically fighting for life. Dashing 
up to the enraged chief, he leveled a pistol at his head. 
‘ Crack !’ went the little weapon, and, with a mad leap into 
the air, the Indian fell dead at the feet of the Lieutenant’s 
horse. The soldiers that followed him then came up, and 
the just now exulting band was ridden down, and most of 
the number killed. The valiant deed, however, won no 
commendation from the commandant of the fort, who 
seemed to have a prejudice against the young officer. 

‘For two years Lieutenant Sheridan was then employed 
in the defense of the Southern frontier—at one time lead- 
ing a company of soldiers to protect a threatened settle- 
ment, and at another cautiously making explorations, 
not knowing where the stealthy savage would rise from 
ambush, or fire his weapon from its unknown seclu- 
sion.” 

The Winter was passed at Fort Duncan, and while 
there he learned of his becoming a full Second Lieu- 
tenant in Company D, Fourth Infantry, which regiment 
was then serving on the Pacific Coast. In May, 1855, 
the Lieutenant was ordered to report to Governor's Isl- 
and, New York Harbor, to prepare to go with recruits to 
Benicia, in the Department of the Pacific, and thence to 
join his company. In July of this year he departed for 
San Francisco, Cal., and then joined his regiment in 
Oregon. 

The Territory was in a state of excitement, for gold had 
been discovered in the vicinity of Lake Pend d'Oreille, 
and where Clarke’s River unites with the Columbia. The 
Government foresaw the rush which would take place 
upon these lands, and, to avoid trouble with the Indians, 
instructed Governor Stevens of Oregon to make a treaty 
with the Cayuses, the Walla Wallas, and the Umatillas, 
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for the purchase of 20,000 square miles of land in the 
gold-bearing region. The whites did not wait for the 
treaty to be signed, nor for its proper ratification, but 
seized the land long before the stipulated price was paid. 
The consequence was that all the tribes along the Colum- 
bia became hostile. Lieutenant Sheridan was then as- 
signed to the duty of escorting Lieutenant Williamson’s 
exploring expedition through that country, surveying for 
a branch of the Pacific Railroad. 

The Spring of 1856 found Sheridan scouting against 
the Indians. In the latter part of April the hostile tribes 
attacked the blockhouse at the Cascades. He at once 
put his men aboard a steamer which was accustomed to 
ply between his camp and the Cascades. He surprised 
the Indians by a vigorous attack. They fought bravely, 
and Lieutenant Sheridan displayed that dashing and 
fearless courage which so distinguished him in his more 
recent achievements. His gallantry attracted the special 
notice of his superior officer, and he received personal 
mention in a general order issued by General Winfield 
Scott. 

During the next five years he was stationed in Oregon, 
first at Grand Ronde, then at Fort Hoskins, and finally, 
for a period of four years, lasting to the Autumn of 1861, 
at Fort Yamhill. These were years of incessant marches, 
skirmishing, and forest encampment among the Indians. 

While thus employed, the clarion of war awoke the 
people to the existence of internecine strife. 

Our Lieutenant, who was now accustomed to the hard- 
est kind of field-service, longed to be ordered to the 
‘*States,”” where he could do his part to fill the thinned 
ranks caused by those officers who, although educated by 
the United States Government, preferred the desperate 
fortunes of the Southern Army. He was thoroughly pre- 
pared for the coming years of national conflict. But he 
did not comprehend the magnitude of the impending 
struggle. It is true that promotions began to be rapid 
in the Spring of 1861. The modest wish attributed to 
Sheridan was, that he might ‘‘ get a captaincy out of this 
thing ” before it was over. 

General E. V. Sumner was in command of the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific in June, 1861. He directed Colonel 
Wright, commanding the District of Oregon, to send to 
San Francisco seven infantry companies of his command. 
Lieutenant Sheridan was left behind in command of the 
post, and there remained until September, 1861. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly this was not a promising start for one whose rise 
was destined to be so rapid and dazzling. The war had 
been going on for months. One great battle had been 
fought, and men like Grant, McClellan, Sherma», and 
others, who were to be named in history with Sheridan, 
were already brigadier or major-generals, while he was 
still hidden away at an obscure post in Oregon.” But the 
turning-point came at last ; and on May 14th, Lieutenant 
Sheridan was commissioned Captain in the Thirteenth 
Infantry, one of the new regiments organized by direc- 
tion of the President. He reported without delay in St. 
Louis, and was at once placed on duty as Chief-quarter- 
master and Commissary of the Army, under Major-general 
Curtis. In the Pea Ridge campaign against General 
Price, the opposing armies met in the northwestern part 
of Arkansas, near White River. 

About this time the Illinois Cavalry committed some 
depredations which displeased Captain Sheridan. He 
wrote a spirited and indiscreet letter to General Curtis, 
who relieved the Quartermaster from command, and or- 
dered him to St. Louis under arrest. 

Many of the greatest generals of the world, who ex- 
hibited perfect self-reliance on the battlefield, while in 
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eommand of thousands of men, have shown timidity, or, 
rather, bashfulness, when they have been thrown in con- 
tact with society, particularly in the presence of ladies. 
Captain Sheridan was then about thirty years of age, but 
his life had been passed on the frontier, among Indians, 
or at Some solitary post, and it is not surprising that he 
should hesitate when urged to go where ladies might be 
expected. If by chance he found himself in such a gath- 
ering, he was sure to shrink into an obscure corner and 
keep silent. An amusing incident is told of the Captain 
while he was stationed at Springfield, Mo. 

He became attracted toward a young lady, at this 
place—so the story runs—where he was engaged in for- 
warding supplies to the army. Desirous of showing her 
some attention, he was altogether too modest to venture 
on such a step. Finally he hit upon an expedient. He 
had a gay young clerk in his office, by the name of Eddy, 
whom he induced to take the young lady out riding, 
while he (Sheridan) furnished the carriage and horses. 
The modest little Captain could often be seen looking 
with pleasure on this arrangement. Courting by proxy 
seemed to please him as much (as it certainly was less 
embarrassing) as if it had been done by himself. There 
are few men whose modesty would carry them so far. 
The result is not known ; but if Eddy did not carry off 
the prize, he was undoubtedly entitled to it. 

Captain Sheridan was next sent to report to the head- 
quarters of General Halleck, who, after the battle of 
Shiloh, had taken command in the field in the advance 
upon Corinth. The war had been going on over a year. 


Many battles had been fought, and many officers had’ 


achieved a national renown, but Sheridan had not yet 
“smelt powder” in the smallest skirmish of the Civil 
War. 

The tide in the affairs of men which leads on to fortune 
now set in strongly toward Sheridan. The Governor of 
Michigan applied to General Halleck for a regular offi- 
eer to take command of the Second Michigan Cavalry. 
General Halleck had served in California while Sheridan 
was on the coast, and knew that the latter had been in 
command of dragoons, and that he was at the moment 
available for any duty. Thus, on the 25th of May, 1862, 
Captain Sheridan became Colonel of the Second Michigan 
Cavalry. 

He seemed to take no time for preparation ; for in a 
few days after his appointment he led his regiment to 
Booneville, Miss., and took part in the advance upon the 
enemy from Corinth to Baldwin, having skirmishes at 
Blackland and Donaldson’s Cross Roads. He was now in 
his real element, as all began to recognize. In a short 
time he was placed in charge of a cavalry brigade, com- 
posed of his own regiment and the Second Iowa, and or- 
dered by General Rosecrans to occupy Booneville. On 
the Ist of July, the enemy drove back his pickets, and 
the fighting was very sharp. Colonel Sheridan detached 
a portion of his command, under Major R. A. Alger, 
Second Michigan, to take Buckland Road and attack the 
enemy on the flank and rear. The following account of 
the result is in General Sheridan’s own words: ‘ The 
fighting was sharp along the line of battle, and the firing 
of the enemy seemed toshowso much numerical strength, 
that I had the greatest-anxiety to hear from Major Alger. 
Tho hour—the time set to hear from him—was up, but 
there was na cheering ; so I ord-red the charge on the 
enemy, which was my part of the arrangement, and jnst 
at that moment a locomotive and two platform - ears, 
joaded with bales of hay for the horses of my command, 
eame down the track from the main army in the rear, 
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As the troops knew I had sent back for reinforcements to 
help us, I thought if the engineer were made to blow his 
whistle it would give them encouragement ; so I galloped 
to him, and ordered it to be sounded loudly and continu- 
ously, The men heard it, and believed the reinforce- 
ments had arrived ; and I have reason to suppose the 
enemy thought so, too. I never heard such wild cheering 
as occurred on our part. The enemy broke and ran—not 
only on the roads, but all over the country. He was de- 
feated. My whole force, as I have said before, was 827 
men, of whom Major Alger’s command numbered about 
90. We followed up the enemy rapidly.” 

The following day, July 2d, 1862, General Rosecrans 
issued an order complimenting Sheridan and his com- 
mand. : 

This combat was the first in which Sheridan held an 
independent command. The President recognized his 
capacity for more important service, and appointed him 
Brigadier-general, the date of the commission being July 
1st, 1862—the day of the fight at Booneville. : 

In the Autumn of 1862 he received the command of a 
division in Gilbert’s corps of General Buell’s Army of 
the Ohio. He took part in the battle of Chaplin’s Hills, 
or Perryville, on the 8th of October. This was the first 
battle of importance in which General Sheridan was en- 
gaged, and it gave him an opportunity to make his mark 
as an infantry leader. 

He continued to display his genius as a soldier. In the 
sanguinary battle of Stone River, or Murfreesborough, 
which took place on the last day of 1862 and the first 
two days of 1863, he gave full evidence of his skill and 
bravery. 

This battle was one of the most obstinately contested 
of the war. The strength of the hostile armies was about 
equal. Any disparity of numbers was more than equal- 
ized by choice of position. 

When Sheridan’s division had debouched from the 
cedar thickets to the open plain, it was found that the 
losses amounted to 1,786 men; but the cost of these 
heroic lives won three hours, which Rosecrans had been 
using to the best advantage. Sheridan rode up to Rose- 
crans, and, pointing to the remnant of his division, he 
said: ‘‘ Here is all that is left of us, general. Our cart- 
ridge-boxes contain nothing, and our guns are empty.” 

During the year 1863, Sheridan commanded a division o{ 
infantry in the West, and participated with distinction in 
numerous engagements in the Armies of the Ohio and the 
Cumberland. General Grant had noticed him when he 
commanded a single regiment ; he knew of his gallantry 
at Chickamauga, and at Chattanooga had witnessed the 
conspicuous vigor with which he attacked, and then pur- 
sued, the enemy. His confidence in his generalship origis 
nated there. 

Grant had been made Lieutenant- general, and had 
transferred the scene of his immediate operation to Vir- 
ginia. During one of his first visits to Washington, he 
had dwelt upon the necessity of finding an energetic, 
brilliant man for the position ; he described the vigor, the 
promptness, the fire, the persistency, that he required ; 
and Halleck, who was present, inquired: ‘‘ How would 
Sheridan do ?” 

‘‘The very man I want,” said Grant, and telegraphed 
for him that hour. 

Larger opportunities for fame now awaited Sheridan, 
who, being transferred to the scene of his new duties, 
started with his cavalry corps on the great Virginia cam- 
paign which began at the Rapidan and ended at Appomat- 
tox. In these busy eleven months he fought seventy-six 


right into Booneville, and just behind the line of battle. | battles, which constitute the history of by far the largest 
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advocates to poverty, end it quicker, we 


STATUETTE OF “‘SHERIDAN’S RIDE.” 


7 ( are on the side of humanity.” Holding 
» these views, he showed what could be 
done by fighting the enemy’s cavalry, 
and what by living off the country. 
‘«In pushing up the valley,” he saia, 
“it is desirable that nothing should be 
kept to invite the enemy to return. 
Take all provisions, forage and stock 
wanted for the use of your company. 
Such as cannot be consumed, destroy. 
It is not desirable that buildings should 
be destroyed—they should rather be 
protected — but the people should be 
informed that so long as an army can 
subsist among them, recurrences of 
thesc raids must be expected, and we 
are determined to stop them at all haz- 
ards.”” He stretched the cavalry across 
from the Blue Ridge to the eastern 
slope of the Alleghenies, with direc- 
tions to burn all forage and drive off 
all stock as they moved to the rear. 

These orders for the destruction of 
property are in strange contrast with 
the sentiments entertained by him in 
the early part of the war. At that time 
he had the most conservative views of 
this subject, and quarreled with his 
commanding officer in Missouri be- 
cause the property of Southerners was 
not protected, Although he issued an 
order that houses should not be de- 
stroyed, still when Lieutenant Meigs 
was murdered, beyond Harrisonburg, 
he caused all the houses within an area 
of five miles to be burned. 

On August 7th, 1864, Sheridan was 
placed in command of the Middle Mili- 
tary Division and the Army of the She- 
nandoah. The only instructions given 
him by Grant were: ‘‘Go in!” Sheri- 
dan immediately attacked Early at the 
crossing of the Opequan, and in a 


part of the cavalry operations of the war. Minié muskets severe battle routed his antagonist, capturing 3,000 men 


and rifled cannon had destroyed the old functions of cay- 
alry. The day for grand cavalry charges, which might 
decide the fate of pitched battles, was past. In effect, 
the cavalry was reduced to the drudgery of furnishing 
pickets for the army. It was without esprit de corps, and 
the men were the target for alternate abuse and raillery 
from the fighting infantry. The broken-down horses 
were to be nursed into some degree of fitness for active 
service, and Sheridan sought to impress upon Grant his 
own idea of the work before the cavalry of the Army of 
the Potomac. In that country of dense woods and nu- 
merous streams, he held ‘“‘ our cavalry ought to fight the 
enemy’s, and our infantry the enemy’s infantry.” He ob- 
jected to the use of cavalry for the protection of trains 
and for the establishment of cordons around sleeping in- 
fantry. He did “not believe war to be simply that lines 
should engage each other in battle, as that is but the du- 
ello part—a part which would be kept up so long as those 
who live at home, in peace and plenty, could find the 
best youth of the country to enlist in their cause.” Be- 
lieving war to be something more than a duel, he “did 
not regret the system of living on the enemy’s country.” 
War being a punishment, and death the maximum pun- 
ishment, Sheridan declared, ‘‘if we can, by reducing its 


and five guns. He at once sent his famous dispatch : 
“We have just sent them whirling through Winchester, 
and we are after them to-morrow. The army behaved 
splendidly.” 

Grant ordered 200 guns to be fired in honor of this 
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victory, and sent a congratulatory dispatch to the suc- 
eessful General. 

President Lincoln also telegraphed : ‘‘ Have just heard 
of your great victory. God bless you all, officers and 
men. Strongly inclined to come up and see you.” 

Early rallied his forces at Fisher’s Hill, where he was 
again defeated. 

For these services Sheridan was made, at the age of 
thirty-three, a Brigadier-general in the Regular Army. 

Early, however, had ween reinforced. He promptly 
followed with cavalry under Rosser, who had been sent 
by Lee to his aid. 
to halt and ‘‘ whip the rebel cavalry, or get whipped him- 
self.” Torbert chose the former alternative, and Merritt 
apd Custer, at Tom’s Brook, October 9th, drove back 
Lomax and Rosser—Merritt capturing five guns, and Cus- 
ter six, with other spoils. Sheridan sent this news to 
Grant: ‘‘I directed Torbert to attack at daylight this 
morning and finish this ‘savior of the valley.’ The 
enemy, after being charged by our gallant cavalry, was 
broken and ran. They were followed by our men on the 
jump twenty-six miles, through Mount Jackson, and 
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across North Fork of the Shenandoah. I deemed it best 
to make this delay of one day here, and settle this new 
cavalry general.” 

Having reached Strasburg, General Sheridan drew up 
lis army in a strong position just beyond Cedar Creek, 
and then proceeded personally to Washington, in response 
to a request from Secretary Stanton. Meanwhile, Early, 
who had followed the Union forces down the valley, de- 
termined to attack them in their camp at Cedar Creek. 
Aided by a very heavy fog on the morning of the 19th, 
he succeeded in surprising Crook’s command, which was 
the nearest, and by an impetuous attack completely 
routed it; having fallen upon Thorburn’s division while 
the men were still asleep in their tents. The Union 
camps were in possession of the enemy, some of whom 
were plundering them. 

The night previous, Sheridan, returning to his com- 
mand, had arrived at Winchester. He was roused from 
his bed by a report that there was heavy firing in the 
front. Then came his world-famous ride to the bat- 
ilefield. He met troops of runaway soldiers, for Getty 
and Custer still held fast ; and he immediately ordered 
all these fugitives back, waving his hat and shouting: 
‘*Face the other way, boys ; face the other way !” and 
they obeyed, repeating the ery. When a colonel said, 
“The army is whipped,” he fiercely retorted, ‘‘ You are, 


Thereupon Sheridan ordered Torbert | 
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but the army isn’t!” and so worked on the troops, both 
those who fled and.the stouter - hearted who stood, that 
the same afternoon he broke in upon Early at Cedar 
Creek with such deftness, as well-as fury, that the Con- 
federates were swiftly driven up the valley, with the loss 
of many guns and all the pieces captured the day before. 
Custer was so delighted that he kissed his General on 
the field ; and, said Sheridan, teiling the story, ‘‘ So lost 
time, so lost time.” No victory was ever more clearly the 
work of one man ; and thenceforth he was master of the 
valley, which he ravaged from end to end, in order that it 
might no more be a hase for Confederate offensive opera- 
tions. At Cedar Creek, it is said, his decided orders and 


' cheery talk were ‘‘ illustrated and varied by his peculiar 


and numerous oaths,” and we are afraid that what some 
eall, euphemistically, ‘‘ emphatic language” did really 
help to win the day. 

‘*Suddenly there is a dust in the rear,” says a writer 
on the war, ‘‘on the Winchester pike, and almost before 
they are aware, a young man, in full major-general’s uni- 
form and riding furiously a magnificent black horse, 
literally ‘ flecked with foam,’ reins up and springs off by 
General Crook’s side. There is a perfect roar as every- 
body recognizes Sheridan. He talks with Crook a while, 
cutting away at the tops of the weeds with his riding- 
whip. General Crook speaks a half-dozen sentences that 
sound a great deal like the crack of the whip, and by that 
time some of the staff are up. They are sent flying in 
different directions. Sheridan and Crook lie down, and 
seem to be talking, and all is quiet again, except the vi- 
cious shells of the different batteries and the roar of artil- 
lery along the line. After a while Colonel Forsyth comes 
down in front, and shouts to the General : ‘The Nine- 
teenth Corps is closed up, sir.’ ~ 

‘Sheridan jumps up, gives one more cut with his 
whip, whirls himself around once, jumps on his horse, 
and starts up the line. Just as he starts up, he says 
to the men: ‘We are going to have a good thing on 
them now, boys.’ 

“And so he rode off, and a long wave of yells rolling 
up to the right of him. The men took their posts, the 
line moved forward, and the rest of the day is a house- 
hold world over a whole nation.” 

“Tt was suggested that General Sheridan should first 
ride down the line,” says Major McKinley, ‘‘so that his 
presence might encourage the troops, and that they 
might know that the General was once more among 
them. He had on a new overcoat, such as we all wore, 
and this he took off and handed to an orderly. Then a 


| pair of major-general’s epaulets were fastened upon his 


shoulders, and, in the full uniform of his rank, at the 
head of his staff, he went dashing down the line. What 
a scene that was! I never expect to witness such an- 
The huzzahs and shouts were deafening. His 
presence was as effective as two full army corps. Sheri- 
dan said but little. Pointing to our enemy’s tents, from 
which we had been driven, he said: ‘ Boys, those tents 
are ours ; we will sleep in them to-night, will we not” 
A shout, ‘That we will! was the answer, and a charge 
was made such as no power on earth could have staid. 
Sheridan looked the ideal soldier, and he had that pecu- 
liar power of inspiring every one about him with his own 
confidence, as well as to hold the love and affection of 
his men.” 

After the battle of Cedar Creek, Sheridan was promoted 
to be a Major-general in the Regular Army. Charles A. 
Dana, at that time Assistant-secretary of War, carried the 
commission to the General as a special messenger. The 
next morning the troops were inspected, and a pleasant 
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conversation ensued : ‘‘ General, how is this ? These men 
seem to have a special affection for you, more than I have 
ever seen displayed toward any other officer. What is 
the reason ?” 

“Well,” said he, ‘“‘I think I can tell you. I always 
fight in the front rank myself. I was long ago con- 
vinced that it would not do for a commanding general 
to stay in the rear of the troops, and carry on a battle 
with paper orders, as they do in the Army of the Poto- 
mac. These men all know that where it is hottest, there 
[ am, and they like it, and that is the reason they like 
me.” 

Once—so runs the anecdote—he tried the experiment 
of directing a fight quietly from the rear ; but in a short 
time he declared, with a strong oath, that he could not 
stand it, and dashed into the thick of the combat. Nor 
can there be any doubt whatever that a ‘‘ come-along” 
officer does breathe fire into his men ; yet leading, except 
on emergencies, is not altogether the business of the 
commanding general. 

The dramatic features of this battle—the famous ride 
from Winchester, the turning of disaster into victory— 
made Sheridan the hero of the day. Poets sang of his 
ride, and painters spread the scenes upon canvas. 

The crowning point of Sheridan’s brilliant career was 
live Forks. His victory forced Lee to retreat, and finally 
to surrendier at Appomattox. 

Five Forks was on the extreme right of Lee’s defensive 
line. Its strategic value was of the greatest importance 
to the Army of Northern Virginia. It was. occupied by 
Pickett’s infantry and all the cavalry of Lee’s army. 

Sheridan thoroughly understood the importance of 
seizing upon-this position. General Grant told him to 
feel the enemy’s strength the next morning, and, if possi- 
ble, to oceupy Five Forks. As the two generals con- 
versed, the rain continued to pour in torrents. ‘‘Gen- 
eral,” replied Sheridan, ‘‘I will exeeute your plans 
to-morrow, though the elements and all the powers of 
the Confederacy stand in the way.” 

True to his promise, at gray dawn Sheridan moved. 
A little north of Dinwiddie Court House he encountered 
a strong force of infantry and cavalry. 

“This day,” he remarked, ‘‘ was the liveliest day of my 
life, as T ls/ fo fight infantry and cavalry with cavalry 
alone.” 

General Warren reported in person to Sheridan at 
eleven o’clock. In less than one hour afterward, General 
Babeock, of Grant's staff, arrived, and said to Sheridan : 
‘General Grant directs me to say to you that if, in 
your judgment, the Fifth Corps would do better under 
one of the division commanders, you are authorized to re- 
lieve General Warren, and order him to report at head- 
quarters.” 

The Confederate earthworks ran along the White Oak 
Road, and were a mile and a half in length. Sheridan 
had dismounted his cavalry in front of these intrench- 
ments. Warren was directed to wheel to the left, and by 
a westward movement to get in the rear of the enemy. 
As soon as the cavalry should hear the firing of the in- 
fantry, a general assault was to follow. 

Sheridan waited, but he could not hear the attack of 
the Fifth Corps. For some unexplained reason the move- 
ment was slow. The ardent nature of this consummate 
soldier became impatient. Those who have been led to 
think that he was a rash man, and governed only by im- 
pulses, are misinformed. He was impetuous when im- 
petuosity was required. He knew the consequences of 
delay. He was deeply troubled. 

It was four o’clock when everything was in readiness 


for the assault. A staff officer rode up to Sheridan to re- 
port the position of the command. He found him stand- 
ing with one arm thrown across the saddle, in no pleasant 
state of mind. 

‘* Everything is ready, you say ?” said Sheridan, eagerly. 
“‘Thank God! It may be too late. Order them forward 
at once, and we will take our chances and win, come what 
may.” Saying this, he sprang into the saddle. 

Ayres’s division now encountered a heavy fire on their 
left, and were forced to change direction, They after- 
ward fell back in some confusion. Sheridan, meanwhile, 
had become exasperated ut the deflection of Crawford, 
and by the absence of Warren from the keypoint of the 
position. He sent officer after officer to Warren, to say 
he wished to see him. In the confusion of battle, War- 
ren could not be found, or, at least, the staff officer dis- 
patched did not find him. Sheridan then sent an order 
relieving him from command. The order was received by 
Warren just before the close of the fight, and Griffen was 
placed in command of the corps. The dominant military 
opinion seems to be that Warren did his duty on this day, 
and that Sheridan's order relieving him was untimely, ill- 


considered, and constitutes the only blot upon his brilliant 
career, 


Sheridan saw the broken and dismayed lines. He knew 
that nothing could save the day except great personal 
effort on his part. ‘‘ Where is my battle flag ?” he cried. 
Seizing the crimson and white standard, he waved it above 
his head. Bullets whizzed and shells burst. The battle- 
flag was riddled. Staff officers were killed and wounded. 
He galloped, nothing daunted, from point to point, ex- 
horting, swearing, beseeching the men to stand firm and 
hurl back the foe. At seven o'clock the entire hostile 
force had been either captured or dispersed, and the 
cavalry was recalled. 

That day Sheridan rode Rienzi, the gallant horse that 
had been presented to him by the people of Michigan. 
He spurred him on, and with a bound he landed his 
rider again in the midst of victory and a long line of 
prisoners, who, having thrown down their arms, were 
seeking safety behind their breastworks. 

General Horace Porter, who was present, states that 
some of the prisoners called out: ‘‘ Whar do you want 
us all to go ?” 

Then Sheridan’s rage turned to humor, and he had a 
running talk with the ‘‘ Johnnies” as they filed past. 

‘Go right over there,” he cried, pointing to the rear. 
‘Get right along now. Drop your guns—you'll never 
need them any more. You'll be safe over there. Are 
there any more of you? We want every one of you fel- 
lows.” 

General Gordon, now Governor of Georgia, tells this 
story of Sheridan at Appomattox: ‘‘General Sheridan 
and I sat on the ground close to the brick house where 
Lee and Grant met in the orchard. I had passed the 
house in the morning. We chaffed each other a little in 
the course of the conversation. He said: ‘I believe I have 
had the pleasure of meeting you before.’ I replied that 
we had had some little acquaintance in the valley of Vir- 
ginia. He turned the thread of the conversation to some 
guns he had received in the valley. Sheridan had cap- 
tured nearly all Early’s artillery, and some more had been 
sent to him from Richmond. Some wag had written with 
chalk on one of those guns: ‘Respectfully consigned to 
Major-general Sheridan, through General Early.’ Sheri- 
dan had heard of this, and he was very much amused at 
it ; but whether he ever saw such words upon a gun I do 
not know. When he was through with his story, I sug- 
gested that I also had two guns which I could consign to 
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him, and with 
the more grace 
because they had 
come from him 
that very morn- 
ing.”’ 

I now turn 
briefly to his Eu- 
ropean journey, 
for Lee’s  sur- 
render followed 
on the 9th of 
April, and the 
war was practi- 
cally at end. 

Sheridan was 
a restless spirit. 
His appetite for 
war was not gone 
when the civil 
strife ended. It 
is known that 
Mexico and Ca- 
nada alike fired 
his active imagi- 
nation, and that 
he would have 
gone into any 
movement where 
he could have 
been a leader. 
Five years after 
the war closed, 


there was a po- 
litical convulsion 
in Europe, fol- 
lowed by hostili- 
ties. Grant was 
President, and 
Sheridan hunger- 
ed for the oppor- 
tunity to see 
transatlantic 
fighting. . Sheri- 
dan was accorded 
all of the infiu- 
ence of the Head 
of the Nation, 
and _ presented 
himself in per- 
son to Napoleon 
TIL, but was not 
received. Of 
Celtic origin 
himself, the fact 
of his rebuff, the 
manner in which 
it was done by 
the Minister of 
War, acting, of 
course, on the 
command of the 
Emperor, was to 
him a bitter 
transaction ; and 
it followed, 
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against the French. He was 
received by Bismarck and the 
King as a distinguished guest, 
a celebrated soldier, and one 
of the great cavalry command- 
ers of his time. I have per- 
sonal friends who witnessed 
the cordial intimacy which 
instantly sprang up between 
Bismarck and the American 
General, and, moreover, the 
King, the Crown Prince, and 
leading generals of the staff. 
Himself a soldier born and 
bred, the great Chancellor 
could easily harmonize with a 
straight-out office? like Sheri- 
dan. More than that, Bis- 
marck was a master of a bluff 
and ready English, striking an 
idea without circumlocution 
or expense of speech, while 
Sheridan was a man of the 
same kind. Sheridan, in such 
cases, was a very loquacious 
man—not in the offensive 
sense— and it is known that 
his views on the operations 
| going on were often sought 
| by the Chancellor, and freely 
_| given. Who can say how 
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thereafter, that, inspired not alone by this incident, he 
was destined to behold, by the fortunes of a disastrous 
war, the terrible humiliation of a kindred people to his 
own—600 fortresses surrendered, and the capitulation of 
over 1,000,000 of men as prisoners of war to the tradi- 
tional enemy of France. And all of this within a period 
of six months, witnessing, as Sheridan did, the culminat- 
ing triumph of the King’s army at Sedan ; the personal 
surrender of Napoleon III.; 


these were distributed among 

the German field - marshals, 

and what the magnitude of their influence may have 

been on the fortunes of the German arms? Many con- 

spicuous examples in modern military conflicts between 

great nations teach us that it has been to the genius 

and experience of a foreign military a’taché that an im- 

portant movement has been saved and a decisive vic- 
tory achieved. 

Three days before Paris was surrounded completely by 


McMahon's soldiers laying 
down their arms to the 
German victors; the five 
months’ siege of Paris; the 
crowning of William I. as 
Emperor of United Ger- 
many, at the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, erected to the glo- 
ries of Louis XIV., before 
a splendid pageantry of the 
loyal princes of Northern 
Europe, on January Ist, 
1871; and finally, the capit- 
ulation and entrée of Paris 
—a city which, but a few 
months before, Victor Hugo, 
in a pompous pronuncia- 
mento, had christened ‘‘ the 
capital of civilization.” 
When Sheridan was finally 
invited to join the German 
headquarters, then moving 
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with the splendid Army of 
the Crown Prince from the 
valley of the Rhine, the 


signs were that the tide of 
war had already turned 
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the invaders, Sheridan, then with the King’s headquar- 
ters, wrote General Grant as follows : 


“ Rerms, France, Sep/ember 13t, 1870, 

“My Dear Generat GRANT: Theo capture of the Emperor Na- 
poleon and MeMahon’s army at Sedan, on the Ist of September, 
has thrown France into a chaos which even embarrasses the Prus- 
sian authorities. It seems, to a quiet observer, as though Prussia 
had done too much. Whom to negotiate with ? Whom to hold re- 
sponsible in the final settlement ? are becoming grave questions, 
ind one cannot see what will be the result. I was present at the 
battles of Beaumont, Gravelotte, and Sedan, and have had my 
imagination clipped, in seeing these battles, of many of the errors 
t had run into in its conceptions of what might be expected of the 
trained troops of Europe. 

“There was about the same percentage of sneaks, or runaways, 
and the general conditions of the battles were about the same as 
our own. One thing was especially noticeable—the seattered con- 
dition of the men in going into battle, and their seattered econdi- 
tion while engé&ged. At Gravelotte, Beaumont, and Sedan, the men 
engaged on both sides were so seattered that it looked like thon- 
sands of men engaged in a deadly skirmish, without any regard to 
lines or formation. These battles were of this style of fighting, 
commencing at long range, and might be called progressive fight- 
ing, closing at night by the French always giving up their position, 
or being driven from it in this way by the Prussians. The latter 
had their own strategy up to the Moselle, and it was mood and 
suceessful. After that river was reached, the French made the 
strategy for the Prussians, and it was more suecessful than their 
own. The Prussian soldiers are very good, brave fellows, all 
young, scarcely a man over twenty-seven in the first levies. They 
had gone into each battle with the determination to win. It is 
especially noticeable, also, that the Prussians have attacked the 
French wherever they have found them, let the numbers be great 
or small; and, so far as I have been able to ser, though the grand 
tactics of bringing on the engagements have been good, yet the 
battles have been won by the good, square fighting of the men and 
junior officers. It is true the Prussians hays been two to one, ex- 
cept in one of the battles before Metz, that fof the 16th of August, 
still the French have had the advantage of very strong positicns. 

“ Generally speaking, the French soldiers have not. fought well. 
It may be because the poor fellows had been discouraged by the 
trap into which their commander had led them; but I must con- 
fess to having seen some of the ‘tallest’? running at Sedan I have 
ever witnessed, especially on the left of the French position—all 
attempts to make the men stand seemed to be unavailing. So dis- 
graceful was this, that it eaused the French cavalry to make 
three or four gallant but foolish charges, as if it were to show 
that there wns at least some manhood left in a mounted French 
soldier. 

“T am disgusted; all my boyhood’s fancies of the soldiers of 
the great Napoleon have been dissipated, or else the soldiers of 
the ‘ Little Corporal’ have lost their élan in the pampered parade 
soldiers of the ‘Man of Destiny.’ ‘ 

“The Frussians will settle, I think, by making the line of the 
Moselle the German line, taking in Metz and Strasburg, and the 
expenses of the war. 

“T have been most kindly received by the King and Count Bis- 
marck, and all the officers at the headquarters of the Prussian 
Army; have seen much of great interest, and especially have been 
able to observe the difference between European battles and those 
of our own country. [have not found the difference very great, 
but that difference is to the credit of our own country. There is 
nothing to be learned here professionally, and it is a satisfaction 
to learn that such is the case. There is much, however, which 
Europeans could learn from us—the use of rifle-pits, the use of 
cavalry, which they do not use well; for instance, there is a linge 
of communication from here to Germany exposed to the whole 
of the South of France, with scarcely a soldier on the whole line, 
and it has never’been touched. There are a hundred things in 
whieh they are behind us. The staff departments are poorly or- 
ganized; the quartermaster’s department very wretched, ete. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
« P. H. SHERIDAN; Lieutenant-general. 


‘*P.8.—We go to-morrow with the headquarters of the King to 
1 point about twenty miles from Paris. P. H. 8.” 


General Sheridan was fond of relating his experiences 
during the Franeo-German War, and this he did with the 
utmost candor. Let me recount several which illustrate 
his personal character during his sojourn among. the 


startling episodes then enacting before his eyes. He was 
present at Sedan with Bismarck, when the Emperor Na- 
poleon rode up to the point where they mutually stood, 
and, said Sheridan : ‘‘I was astonished to see the brusque 
manner in which the Chancellor rushed forward and 
grasped the hand of the fallen Emperor of the French im 
his misfortune ; but this did not prevent me from pre- 
senting my congratulations to Bismarck, whereupon, in 
true and hearty German fashion, we drank a couple of 
bottles of Bavarian beer, of which he was very fond, te 
the future friendship of Germany and the United States.” 

‘* General,” remarked a friend of his to him at Bor- 
deaux, just after the surrender of Paris, ‘‘ what is the 
most significant result of your observations during this 
French war ?” 

“Tt is as to the use of artillery on the field. Generally, 
I think it an ineffective arm in warfare. Artillery is cum- 
brous to move in the face of the enemy, makes the most 
prominent target along the line of battle, and has no ade- 
quate destructive force. It is a more dramatic than effi- 


cient weapon, and it occupies an altogether dispropor- 
tionate place in the organization and handling of modern 
armies. Besides this, it is liable to suffer capture, and 
this has always a bad effect on the morale of the men, as 
well as on the popular mind.” 

Again asked about the general feeling at Versailles, 
about the field operations of the army of Frederick 
Charles, which had been much more effective and brill- 
iant than those around Paris, the General said: ‘* There 
was undoubtedly considerable jealousy at our head- 
quarters among some conspicuous men. This, perhaps, 
was natural, because of the imperious and self - satis - 
fied nature of Frederick Charles. But, personally, I did 
not attend closely at the front when the French made 
sorties from Paris. This is not my war, and I did not 
come here to be shot for fun.” 

An authentic story is told by a personal friend, whe 
followed the foperations during the war, and who met 
the General under many interesting circumstances. This 
one settles his nativity, and, like the others I narrate of 
his foreign tour, has not before been published. 

“*T met Sheridan one day,” he said, ‘‘ during the armis- 
tice at Bordeaux, standing in the porte cochére of the 
Hétel de France. We had a little chat, and presently I 
left him, only to meet my comrade, MacGahan, the great 
war correspondent. I asked MacGahan if he knew thet 
Sheridan was in the city. He said ‘No,’ but that he would 
like to meet him, as they were both born in the sama 
place—Somerset, O. Thereupon I took him to Sheridan, 
and they both knew each other by name, of course ; and 
the General was not surprised to find that they were 
both natives, both born in the same town. As happens 
on all similar occasions, there were many reminiscences 
of the obscure village where each had first seen the 
light.” This seems to dispose effectually of the rival 
claims for the birthplace of the illustrious soldier. 

At the period, Sheridan, with his Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Forsyth, was in Bordeaux—February, 1871. All the 
great men of France were gathered, as a representative as- 
sembly, to determine whether the war should go on to ex- 
termination or submit to the terms of Bismarck. Among 
these men were Thiers, Gambetta, Victor Hugo, Jules 
Favre, Garibaldi in his red shirt, Louis Blane, Jules 
Simon, Rochefort and others. The General, although he 
had been with the hated forces of the opposition, re- 
ceived no discourtesy; but the bearing and equipment 
of the French troops did not seem to impress him with 
the splendid é/an and thorough mechanism which he 
had witnessed among the Germans. He soon hurried 
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away to Paris, and was there during the opening days of 
the Commune. There, from the windows of the Hétel 
Westminster, in the Rue de la Paix, he witnessed a body 
of citizens, hostile to the young Commune, march on a 
fortified rampart defended by uniformed soldiers of that 
local insurrection. A shot was fired. It came from the 
citizen demonstration, when the soldiers behind the ram- 
parts delivered a volley, and nineteen fell dead on the 
the pavement. ‘‘Served them right,” said Sheridan. ‘*‘ No 
civic body has a right to attack men who hold military 
positions with military equipments. This is a law of 
common sense. If they do, they must expect to receive, 
as they deserve, summary treatment.” 

I have thus alluded to General Sheridan’s visit to 
Europe during eventful times, to exhibit the man and 
soldier, as viewed aud estimated by those who generally 
have little knowledge, and less sympathy, with one con- 
spicuous in any department of American life. 

Sheridan’s career after the establishment of peace, as 
far as it took place in the United States, as a military 
commander in the South, was not a signal success, par- 
ticularly where he mixed up the military functions of a 
commander with those of a judge of legislative rights. 
But the times in New Orleans, where he was assigned to 
duty, were turbulent, the passions following the war had 
not subsided, and he had to meet policies of civic recon- 
struction for which he was not by nature fitted to con- 
sider and determine. Consequently he was transferred to 
the Department of the Northwest, and conducted a vigor- 
ous campaign against the Indians, whom he reduced to 
defeat and surrender in 1869. Among notable incidents 
in his career was his presence in Chicago at both great 
historic fires, and where he, not only with ready resource, 
but tireless energy, saved the city from being plundered, 
but put a stop to those unmatched conflagrations of this 
Western World by blowing up the adjacent buildings. 
The General was, during this term of peace, a frequent 
attendant of army and social unions, a popular resident 
wherever he was, and always a genial companion and a 
model exemplar of all that could be desired in that do- 
mestic life which was for him, alas! too brief. 

Thus have I, a soldier upon the same theatre where 
Sheridan won his ultimate fame, endeavored to narrate 
some of those prominent features of a life which has 
charmed alike the man of war and the man of peace. 
Any comprehensive and complete analysis of his career 
would not be pertinent now; but I must finally add that 
the keynote to his military prowess and distinction lies 
in the perfect disregard of the accepted maxim of mod- 
ern warfare—that a commander should not lead his troops 
in the fray. In a word, great generals and teachers in 
the art of war have formulated that, to expose the per- 
son of the chieftain to death, is to imperil the tactical 
success of the operation. Sheridan disregarded the tra- 
dition, still he proved not less a tactical genius ; and this 
is why he must always be considered one of the marvels 
of military history. 


JET. 


Tue trade of jet-working has flourished for ages in the 
quaint and pleasant old English town of Whitby, and 
near it, for a dozen miles northward along the coast, and 
thence inland along the range of hills to near North- 
allerton, the jet rock occurs in the lias formation, about 
‘thirty feet above the main seam of Cleveland ironstone, 
the utilization of whieh has so changed the character of 
the North of England. This jet, then, is found irregu- 
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its structure is shown to be that of coniferous wood. 
Along the coast, from Whitby to the singular little fish- 
ing village of Staithes, are to be seen the dark holes ix 
the cliffs, from which jet has been extracted ; and along 
the sides of the hills, from Swainby in Cleveland, past 
Stokesley, to Ingleby Greenhow, there are marks of jet- 
mining in the openings in the hills, and the accumulated 
earth that has been wheeled ont and tipped on the hill- 
side below them. In the doubt as to its origin, in the 
method of mining, and the mode of payment of the work- 
men, as well as in the irregularity of the demand for the 
finished article, jet is surrounded with singularity. It is 
generally considered that it has been wood ; vegetablé, 
and even bones of fish, are found in if at times ; and the 
miners have a belief that it has: been in a previous stage 
liquid in form, so that, with the geologists and. practical 
miners differing, who shall decide as to the origin of jet ? 
It is of two species, hard and soft, the former being the 
most valuable, and it is found in the strata known as the 
jet rock. The largest pieces discovered have been about 
seven feet long, five inches wide, and above a foot thick. 

A curious mode of arrangement for the working of the 
jet-pits prevails ; royalty is not paid, but for a given sum 
the jet-masters obtain from the landowners on the hills 
the right to work a length of foreground on the hillside. 
The number of men that may be employed is limited, 
but the jet-master may work as far into the hill as ha 
chooses. Into the hillside he drifts, making a passage 
for fifty or sixty yards, and from this cross - drifts are 
made till hard rock is met with. Then the miners pull 
down the roof, retreating before it, for the bulk of tha 
jet is thus found—and usually laid horizontally in: long 
and narrow seams. When found, in its rough state, it 
has much the color of glue; it is, as extracted, placed in 
bags suspended in the workings, and removed thence to 
the jet-master’s house, till a quantity sufficient for sale is 
accumulated. The demand being a fluctuating one, the 
numbers of pits rise and fall, and possibly it is long since 
so few were working as at present. The official .‘‘ Mineral 
Statistics ” give the quantity of jet produced in Great 
Britain in a year at 6,720 pounds only, and the value at 
£672. 


Tue sponge fishery is a very important branch of in- 
dustry in Tunis. There are in all about 400 Greeks, 500 
Sicilians and 1,400 natives engaged in the pursuit. The 
diving apparatus was formerly in use, but it has given 
way to a kind of dredging instrument similar to that 
used in the oyster fishery. The tunny fishery is a:monop- 
oly of the State. The fish enter the Mediterranean in the 
Spring, and one body of them strikes the voast at Cape 
Bon. Here the net-fishing begins.. The boats gather 
ubout the nets, and the fish are harpooned and dragged 
into the boats, as many as 600 being thus frequently 
taken in one haul. They are then cut up and preserved 
in olive-oil, packed in tins of various: sizes, and soldered 
up. About three-fourths of the fish are thus treated, and 
sent away to Italy, where they meet a ready sale.. The 
rest are either eaten fresh, or salted and sent away tc 
Malta or Sicily, Between 200 and 300 men are thus en- 
gaged in this work, which is of the annual value of about 
$100,000. ; 

THERE is but one thing without honor, smitten with 
eternal barrenness, inability to do or-to be—insincerity. 
unbelief.. He who believes nothing, who believes only 
the show of things, is not in relation with nature or fae‘ 
at all. : 

A MAy’s good breeding is the best security against the 


larly in layers, and it is said that under the microscope ' people’s ill manners. 
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“IN TWENTY MINUTES A NOTARY AND MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL WERE ON THE SPOT, AND Hi STRANGE MARRIAGE 
WAS CELEBRATED.” 


“YOUR EYES DREW ME.” 


By Rye Jounson. 


A Grortovs August moon was flooding the woods and 
fields of Brynne with mellow light. 
one of scorching heat. 

The flowers had drooped and flushed under the ardent 
gaze of their fiery lover,’ the sun; but now held their 
heads daintily ‘erect, nodding to the cool breeze their 
gratitude for his welcome caresses. 

The same breeze played lovingly about Nell Gresham’s 
white face and aching temples, as she stood upon the 
wide, old porch, one arm clasping a fluted pillar, while 
the moonlight lay all about her like a bexediction. 
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A magnificent prospect lay spread out before her ; 


The day had been | but her anguished eyes saw nothing of it all. Had 


she pleased, she might have said, with the lone island 
prisoner, ‘‘I am monarch of all I survey ;” for not a foot 
of land within the range of her vision but belonged to 
Brynne, of which she was sole mistress. 

But the thought of all this wealth only made her shud- 
der. By it she had lost both friends and lover. 

This is how it came about : Nell Dare was an American 
girl. She came of a family of wealth and position, but 
she hed heen early Jeft an orphan. A maternal uncle 
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became her guardian, and upon the completion of her 


A motion of the head was the surgeon’s only reply 


education allowed her to join a party of tourists who | He could not speak the fatal word. 


were about to ‘‘do” England and the Continent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Upham, who had charge of the party, 
were eminently fitted for the care of young people, and 
for weeks all went well. 

Nell was a beautiful, winsome maiden of eighteen, 
and attracted much attention wherever they went. She, 
however, was innocently unconscious of her marvelous 
beauty, and thought the world full of kindness, All her 
life had been spent in schools, and, although well bred, 
she often committed little sins against the conventional- 
ity with which Mrs. Upham hedged her around. 

Some weeks were spent in Paris, where Nell was almost 
made an object of worship in the American quarter. But 
only her vanity was stirred, as she was very much im- 
pressed by a handsome young nephew of Mr. Upham’s, 
who had joined their party quite recently. 

He was madly in love with her from the first ; and when 
they reached Rome, in their wanderings, had half won her 
consent to be his wife. There a strange event occurred. 

The Upham party had been sight-seeing one day, and 
on their return stopped to explore a wide, old garden. 

Nell Dare, tired of so much idle chatter, strolled away 
by herself. As she sauntered carelessly along, enjoying 
the cool shade and the beauty and perfume of the flowers, 
she came suddenly upon a singular scene. 

The body of a man lay stretched upon the soft sward. 
Another, whose skillful motions betrayed the surgeon, 
was dressing a wound in his side. Two other men stood 
near, conversing in low tones. 

A naked sword lying near caused Nell to understand a 
duel had been fought. 

Without pausing to reflect, she advanced hurriedly to 
the side of the wounded man, unheeding the ejaculations 
of surprise which burst from all. 

A ery of pity escaped her as she saw the singular 
beauty of the unconscious face. 

Dropping on her knees beside him, she smoothed the 
wavy, dark hair away from his brow. He was young— 
not more than twenty-four or twenty-five. 

‘*God help him !” she said, softly. ‘‘Has he a mother ? 
Will he die ?” 

The stern-faced surgeon shook his head. 

“Tt’s a bad job. He hasn’t ten hours of life.” 

Inexpressibly shocked, Nell drew a flask of cologne 
from her handbag, end began bathing the face of the un- 
conscious man, with tender, almost loving, touches. 

In her eighteen years of life she had never seen death ; 
and to find one so young, so beautiful, dying under such 
sad circumstances, seemed grievously wrong in some 
way. The strangeness of her action in the matter did 
not strike her until later. 

No ene spoke to her, save the surgeon, who gave a 
suggestion now and then ; but all watched her ministra- 
tions in admiring silence. 

After what seemed hours to Nell, the patient shud- 
dered, gasped, and awoke to life and suffering. Each 
breath seemed an agony, and the girl's face grew as pale 
as that of the sufferer, while she continued her gentle 
care. 

Presently, however, a potion the doctor administered 
somewhat quieted his pain, and he fixed his eyes upon 
Nell’s face in a puzzled way, and as if just conscious 
of her presence. : 

‘You are Nell Dare >” he whispered. 

She nodded, a crimson flush staining her face, which 
had been so deathly white before. 

“Tam dying now, am I not, Du Barre ?” 


‘‘Leave me with Miss Dare a moment, please.” 
Without a word the men withdrew to a little distance. 
A moment he regarded the girl in wistful silence. 

“T saw you in Paris. I—I—loved you; but you left 
so suddenly—I lost you.” 

The words came gaspingly ard with difficulty. 

Nell’s face was a mirror of conflicting emotions. 

“*Put your hand in my inside pocket. Read the paper 
—you find there.” 

Nell’s heart ached at sight of the pallid, pain-drawn 
face, and, although shuddering at contact with the blood- 
stains, she did as requested. 

‘‘You understand ?” said the faint voice, as she fin- 
ished the perusal of the paper. 

“Yes.” 

‘‘The cousin mentioned there has done this. He has 
done his work well. Iam dying, and unmarried.” 

A paroxysm of pain interrupted further speech for a 
moment. As she wiped the cold moisture from his fore- 
head and gave him a few drops of brandy, her tears fell 
upon his face. It was terribly hard to be stricken down 
like this, and by the hand of a relative. 

When he became easier, he put her hand to his lips. 

‘Will you marry me, here and now, Miss Dare ?” 


‘There was a world of love and entreaty in his fine eyes as 


they were raised to hers. ‘‘ Read the last clause of my 
father’s will over again ere you reply.” 
This is what she read: 


“Lastly, in the event of my dear son, Donald Gresham, dying 
unmarried, Ido give and bequeath all the above-mentioned pro- 
perties to my nephew, Charles Thornton, his heirs and assigns, for 
ever. 

“But in the event of my son’s marriage previous to his death. 
I do bequeath the whole sum and residue of all my possessions to 
her and hers for ever, and my blessing go with it. 

“ (Signed ) DovGias GresHaM.” 


“‘Charles Thornton has done this for the sake of that 
money ?” she asked. 

“He has. Will you marry me ? 
Brynne from mine enemy ?” 

‘* Yes,” she said, with sudden resolution. 

“Call them.” 

She obeyed. 

When the men approached, he weakly related what we 
already know, and gave them the copy of the will to read. 
They were his true friends, and full of sorrow over the 
disastrous result of this meeting. 

In twenty minutes a notary and minister of the Gospel 
were on the spot, and the strange marriage was cele- 
brated. Nothing was neglected to make it legal and 
binding. Nell went through it with no thought of future 
consequences to herself. All she realized was that she 
was aiding to circumvent a villain, and to soothe Don- 
ald Gresham’s dying hours. 

When it was over he fainted from pain and exhaustion, 
and in that state was removed to his lodgings. 

Nell rejoined her friends, finding them in a great state 
of alarm at her prolonged absence. Her white face did 
not reassure them, but by pleading indisposition, she 
escaped questioning, 

Hugh Marston alone seemed to consider the matter 
serious, and betrayed jealous suspicion, which aroused a 
feeling of disgust in her heart. 

The next day, in spite of her entreaty, the party left 
the city and continued their wanderings through Greece 
and the islands of the Archipelago. 

After an absence of several weeks they returned to 
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Rome. The second day after their arrival, Nell was called 
upon by an English lawyer, who proceeded, with much 
formality, to notify her of her husband’s death and her 
accession to one of the finest properties in England. 
Shocked and horrified, she could only ask to be ad- 
vised as to her best course in the future. The legal gen- 
tleman was cognizant of all the circumstances of the 
marriage, and when told she had kept the matter a 
secret, could understand her position thoroughly. 


He kindly undertook to make the necessary revelation 


to Mr. and Mrs. Upham ; but the result was all she had 
anticipated. She was overwhelmed with reproaches, and 
Hugh Marston uttered a few cutting remarks about her 
‘mercenary duplicity ’’ that almost seemed to break her 
heart. 

But in a few hours she left it all behind, and was en 
roule for England with Mr. Pencroft, the lawyer, who 
had been called to Rome by the events related. 

In this case there were no long, tiresome preliminaries 
of the law to be gone through, for the proofs of the mar- 
riage were indisputable. So we find her, six months 
later, on that beautiful August evening. 

Most of the time since last we met her had been passed 
at Brynne, where the servants all adored her, and good 
Mrs. Kent, the housekeeper, surrounded her with the 
tenderest care. 

The best county families had welcomed her among 
them, and, had she willed it, she need never have been 
alone. Everybody was favorably impressed by her beauty 
and high-bred manner, and strove to draw her from the 
seclusion of Brynne into an atmosphere of cheerfulness, 
But she was miserably unhappy, and kept to herself as 
much as was possible. 

In making the tour of the great house on her first ar- 
rival, she had found in the gallery a magnificent portrait 
of Donald Gresham. This she had had removed to her 
private room, and it was there she spent the greater part 
of her time. 

‘*7_saw—you—at—Paris. I—loved—you,” was al- 
ways in her mind, as she had heard it in those weak, 
faltering tones, in the old garden at Rome. 

Donald Gresham, as portrayed on the canvas, was a 
faultlessly handsome man. And as she spent hour after 
hour in studying every feature, she grew to love the 
«* shadowy representative ” as she never had Hugh Mars- 
ton. She never felt alone, as the gaze of the beautiful eyes 
followed her every movement about the room. And she 
liad even been guilty of laying her lips against the hand- 
some ones, half concealed by a tawny mustache. 

But a wild fit of weeping followed the act, for the cold 
canvas served to remind her that the lips they repre- 
sented were cold in death. 

Upon the night in question her heart was full of long- 
ing for the touch of a dead hand, the sound of a voice 
for ever stilled in death. 

She gazed upen the moonlit glories of Brynne with un- 
seeing eyes, full of sad thoughts of ‘‘ what might have 
been.” She was utterly unconscious of the beautiful 
picture she made, and stood a long time quite motion- 
less, her face white as the filmy robe she wore, and her 
eyes like twin stars. 

As she turned at length, to enter the house, she came 
face to face with a man who had stood for some time 
silently regarding her, a look of worshiping love in his 
eyes. 

‘*Hugh Marston !” 

He advanced with outstretched hands, but she drew 
back coldly. 

-**Oh! Nell! Nell! do not be cold to me. Ihave come 


to tell you I forgive you your deception and perfidy. I 
love you so, I cannot live without you.” 

There was real feeling in the man’s voice, but you 
could see it did not move her; and there was a steely 
sound in hers as she replied, half mockingly: 

“‘T do not remember asking you to forgive me; and 
I imagine you will find it possible to live without me, 
as you will be compelled to.” 

“Dear Nell——” 

‘‘Mrs, Gresham, if you please,” she interrupted. 

“‘T will not call you that name. I hate it! He stole 
you from me with specious words. I wish the villain 
had lived, and I’d——” 

‘“Stop! You forget yourself, sir, to come here and 
use such language to that man’s wife. I do not know 
how you have come to forgive me, and do not care. But 
one thing I do know—I despise you as thoroughly as 
I honor Donald Gresham. I hate you in proportion as I 
love his memory. I had rather be his lonely widow than 
your worshiped wife. Now go!” and she pointed to the 
path leading from the house. 

Without a word, and with the look of a whipped cur, 
he slunk away. 

Turning, she fled swiftly through the long hall, and 
up the stairs to her room, where, in a perfect passion of 
grief, she flung herself down before the portrait. She 
seemed to suddenly realize her utter loneliness. 

‘© Oh, Donald, Donald, why did you die? Come back to 
me—come back to me! I need you so!” 

The agony and pathos of her cry would have moved a 
heart of stone. 

Suddenly she felt herself lifted from her lowly posi- 
tion, and clasped closely to a broad breast. 

‘Little Nell, little darling! do not be unhappy any 
longer! Let me comfort you !” 

A thrill ran through her heart, and she raised her eyes 
to see Donald Gresham. With a gasping cry she lost 
consciousness. 

A moment he held her, glorying in his right of posses- 
sion, then bent his handsome head as if to touch her 
lips. But with a sigh he refrained, and, laying her upon 
@ couch, rang the bell furiously. 

Mrs. Kent entered almost immediately, and seeing the 
state her mistress was in, said, reproachfully : 

‘*T told you how it would be, Mr. Donald, if you came 
upon her suddenly. She's just been grieving her heart 
out for you.” 

Under Mrs. Kent’s skillful care, Nell soon recovered, 
and glanced half apprehensively about the room. See- 
ing no one but the housekeeper, she turned her face to 
the wall and wept in a hopeless, despairing manner, 
that the unseen watcher found unendurable. 

Motioning Mrs. Kent to leave the room, Donald knelt 
beside the low couch, and gathered the unhappy girl in 
his arms. Seeing the horror in her beautiful eyes, he 
clasped her in a very unghostlike manner, and said, 
softly : 

“Do not look at me like that—I am no ghost, but a 
very earthly Donald Gresham.” 

She did not stir nor speak ; only looked at him with 
wide eyes, and he went on: 

‘“‘T was ill a long time, and the news of my death got 
about. When I began to recover, my heart was full of 
sorrow for you. I feared I had ruined your life by bind- 
ing you tome. I was weary of struggling for existence 
against Thornton’s machinations, and persuaded my law- 
yer to let me be dead, as had been reported. I thought 
you would be happier as my widow, surrounded by the 
love and care of your friends, than as my wife. But the 
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memory of your dear eyes, so full of an almost divine 
compassion, that day in the old Roman garden, drew me 
to England. I heard of your friendless, unprotected 
condition, and came here to-night in time to hear your 
noble, fearless words, as addressed to that dastard a short 
time ago. Dear, will you let me stay, and by my loving 
care teach you to love me ?” 

There was a glorious light in the blue eyes raised to 
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Then she turned, wound her arms about his neck, and 
gave him the kisses he had so long hungered for. 


A CURIOUS ANCIENT CARVING. 


Iraty may justly boast of possessing the most beautiful 
representations of ideal women in the Medicean Venus— 
‘‘the statue that enchants the world ’— and the Venus of 
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his, and Nell blushed divinely, as she answered, archly : 
‘‘You may stay. But I do not think you can ever 
teach me to love you.” 

**Oh, my darling, do not say that! Am I so mon- 
strous ? When I love you so dearly, why can I not teach 
you the sweet lesson ?” 

“Because I learned it long ago,” she whispered, hiding 
her face upon his breast. 


Praxiteles; but the Institute of France has acquired a 
carving which exceeds them both in interest, for it is in 
all probability the oldest representation of woman yet 
discovered. 

While excavations were being made in a grotto—the 
former home of cave men—in the south of France, some 
workmen found a horse’s tooth, on which was carved the 
bust of a woman, and this treasure has been deposited ia 
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the Museum of the Institute in Paris. The prehistoric 
artist had not much material on which to work, and his 
tools were nothing more than flints, yet if the work of his 
hands could speak, how eagerly men of science would 
listen to learn after what fashion the cave men lived, and 
ladies would listen still more eagerly to hear the cave 
woman’s love-story ; for it is a safe conjecture that other 
love-prompteéd carvings of probably earlier age exist, but 
they represent man as a hunter, or show the animal 
which he hunted. 

This indicates a distinct advance in civilization, when 
woman was emerging from a state of practical slavery, 
and individual preference was unconsciously carrying out 
@ process of uatural selection. It was probably the work 
of one who, like the prehistoric Orlando, deified his 
Rosalind—not, indeed, by graining her name on the bark 
of a tree, for letters as yet were not, but by carving her 
counterfeit presentment on such material as he could 
command. 


I CHIDE NOT AT THE SEASONS. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, 


I curve not at the seasons. For if Spring 
With backward look refuses to be fair, 
My Love even more than April makes me sing, 
And bears May blossom in the bleak March air. 
Should Summer fail its tryst, or June delay 
To wreathe my porch with roses red and pale, 
Her breath is sweeter than the new-mown hay, 
Her touch more clinging than the woodbine’s trail. 
Let Autumn like a spendthrift waste the year, 
And reap no harvest save the fallen leaves, 
My Love still ripeneth, though she grows not sere, 
And smiles enthronéd on my piled-up sheaves. 
And, last, when miser Winter docks the days, 
She warms my hearth and keeps my hopes ablaze. 


CURIOUS PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS. 


From the earliest days, after people learned to count, 
many strange superstitions have been attached to num- 
bers. There is, of course, nothing really ‘“‘uncanny ” 
about any particular numeral or multiple of numerals ; 
but since the human animal is naturally intensely super- 
stitious, it is not surprising that the really curious pro- 
perties possessed by some numbers should have led the 
ignorant to suppose that there was something super- 
natural about these fateful figures. 

A good many sacred attributes attach to the first of all 
the numbers. It was considered to be the essence of the 
Cr. ator, since “‘ there is one faith, one law, one baptism.” 
Two was a very remarkable number, by reason of duality 
having teen so closely observed at the Creation: there 
were made light and darkness, the sun and the moon, 
and the two sexes. Two represents the principle of con- 
trast : each virtue has its opposing vice, and every joy is 
counterbalanced by a sorrow. Three was the most sa- 
ered of all the simple numbers. Pythagoras made it the 
symbol of Deity, for it contains within itself the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end. It indicates not only the 
Trinity, but the three attributes of Christ. Three was a 
favorite number in classical mythology. There were 
three Graces, three Furies, three Hours, and Jove was 
armed with a triple thunderbolt. 

Pythagoras taught that four was ‘‘ the most perfect of 
numbers and the root of all things.” 

Five had many attributes. It rendered poisons power- 
less, and was greatly feared by evil spirits. There are 
five senses, five fingers, five toes, five continents, and five 
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vowels. Six was a lucky number; and the world was 
created in six days. Seven was also lucky, and was very 
powerful for good or evil. There were, or are, seven 
ages of the world, seven metals, seven colors, seven 
planets. Rome was built upon seven hills ; it also had 
seven kings; under Nero it burned for seven successive 
days ; and it contains seven principal churches. The 
sleepers of Ephesus were seven ; Adam and Eve, accord- 
ing to legend, were seven hours in Paradise ; and there 
were seven Electors of the Holy Roman Empire. In the 
ceremonies of the Church of Rome the number recurs 
constantly. Eight possesses certain purely mathematical 
significations which are not particularly interesting. 

Nine, being a trinity of trinities, is a perfect plural, 
and fuller of mystical meaning than any of the other 
numbers. There was a nine-headed hydra; there are 
nine crowns and nine marks of “ cadency ” in heraldry ; 
the ordeal by fire consisted in walking barefoot over nine 
red-hot plowshares ; the Abracadabra, one of the most 
ancient of occult formulas, was worn round the neck for 
nine days; and there are nine forms of crosses. 

Some of the reasons why certain numbers had come to: 
be regarded as fatal are very curious. The numbers forty, 
eighty-six and eighty-cight have often been fatal to the 
sovereigns of the House of Hohenzollern, The founder 
of that House, the Elector Frederick, died in 1440; 
George William died in 1640 ; Frederick William, in 1740; 
Frederick William ITI., in 1840. Albrecht Achilles died 
in 1486 ; and Frederick the Great, in 1786. The Great 
Elector died in 1688 ; the Emperor William, in 1888 ; and 
the late Emperor Frederick, in the same year. 

The figures 220, 244, 424 and 480 have often proved 
fatal to dynasties. The early Hebrew monarchy lasted 
244 years ; so did the dynasty of the Seleucid ; between 
the death of Elisha and the capture of Jerusalem 244 
years elapsed ; the Kings of Rome reigned for the same 
period ; so, too, did the Lombard Kings of Italy and the 
Merovingian Kings of France. Coming to England, we 
find that Saxon rule in Britain endured 244 years, and 
that the Plantagenets reigned for precisely the same 
length of time. Solomon’s Temple lasted 424 years. The 
dynasties of Pepin and Clovis each continued for. 480 
years ; and Roman rule in Britain lasted the same period. 

The number fourteen has had a curious influence upon 
the fortunes of French monarchs. The first Henry who 
was King of France was consecrated on the 14th of May, 
1029 ; the last (Henry IV.) was assassinated on the 14th 
of May, 1610. Fourteen was a number which had a most 
curious bearing upon the history of Henry IV. He was 
born on the 14th of December, 1553—fourteen centuries, 
fourteen decades, and fourteen years after the birth of 
Christ. There are fourteen letters in his name, ‘‘ Henri 
de Bourbon ”’; he was the fourteenth King of France and 
Navarre. The enlargement of the Rue de la Ferrenerie 
in Paris was ordered by Henry II. on the 14th of May, 
1554; and had the order been obeyed, Henry IV. could 
not have been assassinated in that same street on the 14th 
of May, 1610, four times fourteen years afterward. The 
first wife of Henry IV. was born on the 14th of May, 
1552 ; on the 14th of March, 1590, he won the battle of 
Ivry; he lived fifty-six years and five months—that is to 
say, four times fourteen years, fourteen weeks, and four 
times fourteen days. His son, Louis XIII., died on the 
14th of May, 1643. 

Some singular number superstitions attach to the 
Popes. An ancient tradition says that no Pope shall 
reign twenty-five years, as St. Peter is believed to have 
done; and it is the fact that Pius IX. was the first 
Roman Pontiff who reigned so long. 
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The 3d of September was a fateful day for Cromwell. 
On that day he was born ; on that day he won the battles 
of Dunbar and of Worcester, his two most important vic- 
tories ; and on that day he died. Charles II. was born 
on the 29th of May, and restored on the 29th of May. 
An ancient tradition says that there shall never be more 
than three monarchs of England in succession without a 
revolution of greater or less importance ; and it is a sin- 
gular fact, which any one may verify by referring to a 
history of England, that there was a revolution of some 
kind at the end of every third reign, or earlier, from the 
usurpation of Stephen until the peaceful accession of 
George IV. extinguished the truth of the tradition. The 
number eighty-eight was fatal, once every century, to 
the House of Stuart. Robert II. of Scotland, the first 
monarch of that dynasty, died in 1388; James ILI. of 
Scotland was killed in 1488 ; Mary Stuart was beheaded 
in 1588 ; James II. was dethroned in 1688 ; and Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart (the young Pretender) died in 1788, 

The 2d of December has always been the lucky day of 
the Bonapartes. Napoleon I. was crowned on December 
2d, 1804 ; on December 2d, 1805, he gained the battle of 
Austerlitz, his most transcendent victory. On December 
2d, 1851, Napoleon III. made the coup d'état; and on 
December 2d, 1852, he was proclaimed Emperor. The 
24th of February was the fortunate day of the Emperor 
Charles V. He was born on the 24th of February, 1500 ; 
on that day, in 1525, he won the battle of Pavia; and he 
was crowned on the 24th of February, 1530. Odd coin- 
cidences of dates have sometimes, but not often, occurred 
in literature. The most striking example is the death of 
Shakespeare and Cervantes—the two greatest masters of 
fiction the world has known—on the same day, the 23d 
of April, 1616. Shakespeare was born likewise on the 
23d of April. ; 

All history is full of astonishing coincidences with re- 
gard to numbers. They are, of course, merely coinci- 
dences, and nothing more ; but they are often, as we have 
seen, exceedingly curious ; and it is not surprising that 
in more ignorant ages the properties of numbers should 
have appeared so strange and weird that it seemed cer- 
tain their recurrence was governed by some occult law. 
«© When I see men of genius not daring to sit down thir- 
teen at table,” wrote an olden philosopher, ‘‘ there is no 
error, ancient or modern, which astonishes me.” 
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By Henry M. TROLLopE. 


We have all heard that the Bastille was intended ori- 
ginally as a fortress, to be used also as a prison for State 
criminals. Built in the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it served chiefly as a fortress until the reign of 
Louis XIII., when, under the arrogant despotism of 
Richelieu (1624-1642), its cells were found convenient 
for hiding such persons as the Cardinal Minister judged 
to be objectionable. A few years after his death it was 
said of him, ‘‘ Richelieu did not govern, he thundered.” 
Under his rule the Bastille was always full; he relied 
upon the scaffold and upon the dungeon to afford him 
assistance in the work he had in hand. And during the 
long reign of Louis XIV. the prison authorities were al- 
ways fully employed. For a century and a half the 
French people used to look upon the Bastille as the em- 
blem of despotism and of tyranny; and, as all the world 
knows, the hateful prison was pulled down by the mob 
of Paris in 1789, at the commencement of the great 
French Revolution. 


Until its downfall the archives of the Bastille were 
hidden inside the old fortress, unknown to any one save 
to the governor. When the building was stormed, all 
these papers were thrown out into the courtyard. Most 
of them were taken temporarily to the Abbaye St. Ger- 
main des Prés; afterward to the Arsenal. There they 
remained until they were put into its library, when M. 
Francois Ravaisson, one of the secretary-treasurers, and 
later one of the conservators, himself ransacked these 
archives to see what he could find in them. 

Under the ancient monarchy in France, secrecy was the 
one all-important matter whenever prisoners of State 
were concerned. To them the Bastille was as silent as 
the grave, so long as they were inside its walls. The 
orders for imprisonment were given by lettres de cachet, 
and these were scrutinized with the greatest care. The 
lettre de cachet was, in fact, a letter signed with the King’s 
seal, and containing an order from him ; but the orders 
that have come most frequently to our notice were orders 
for imprisonment. Those that related to the Bastille had 
to be signed first by the King, afterward by a minister ; 
at the bottom of the order the governor signed a re- 
ceipt. And in nearly every case, before the arrival of 
the prisoner, the governor had already received instruc- 
tions to enter in the register his name, the cause for his 
arrest, and by whose order the arrest had been made. 
Unless these preliminary rules had been observed, en- 
trance into the castle was forbidden. To effect the ar- 
rest, either force or cunning was the means usually em- 
ployed, for it was, above all things, necessary to avoid 
publicity. An officer touched the shoulder of the man 
whom he was about to make prisoner with a white wand, 
and ordered him, in the King’s name, to follow. Resist- 
ance was not often shown, for all knew that it would be 
ineffectual. A carriage was kept in readiness—or when 
that was not possible, the first vehicle that could be 
found was seized, again in the King’s name—and into 
that the prisoner was made to enter, two or three officers 
sitting beside him. Before opening the gates of the Bas- 
tille the first sentinel cried, ‘‘Qui vive!’ The chief 
escort answered, ‘‘ Ordre du Roi!’’ A subaltern of the 
guard inside the castle demanded to see the lettre de 
cachet, Then he allowed the gates to be opened, anda 
bell was tolled to warn the officers inside. The King’s 
lieutenant and the captain in command of the gates re- 
ceived the prisoner in due form as he alighted from his 
carriage. 

De Renneville —who was a political prisoner in the 
Bastille during the latter years of the reign of Louis 
XIV., and who has left us a long, though not always a 
trustworthy, account of his imprisonment and his suf- 
ferings — says: ‘‘At last we reached the dreaded spot. 
On entering, as soon as the sentinels saw us they put 
their caps before their faces. I have since learned that 
they observe this strange custom because it is forbidden 
them to look at the faces of the prisoners.” In De Ren- 
neyille’s, as well as in other accounts that we have of the 
treatment shown to prisoners in the Bastille, we cannot 
take every assertion made as an established fact. The food, 
for instance, as to which we shall speak later on, would 
vary according to the character of the governor; and 
M. Ravaisson says that De Renneyille’a complaints against 
Bernaville—the governor in his time—are quite value- 
less. M. Ravaisson has no doubt compiled his lengthy 
tomes from the original documents ; nevertheless, in his 
introduction he writes, it would seem, as wishing to 
put matters in the most favorable light for the prison 
authorities. 

The prisoners were divided into two classes—those who 
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had been arrested for reprimand, and those who were 
thought to be guilty of graver faults. Prisoners of the 
first class were kept under key merely as a precaution- 
ary measure ; but the others might, if it so pleased the 
King, remain in prison indefinitely, without any legal 
judgment being passed upon them, or they might be 
brought before the Bar of the Parliament, or before the 
Extraordinary Commission held at the Arsenal, where 
they were examined. When their guilt was proved they 
were no longer imprisoned in the King’s name, but in the 
name of the Commission, and then the system of pro- 
cedure followed its usual course. Torture would be em- 
ployed to extract from the suffering wretch a confession 
of his crimes. It is not now our intention to detail hor- 
rors, so we will omit these acts of cruelty. So long as 
the prisoner was confined in the King’s name his con- 
dition was not especially to be pitied ; but the rigors of 
the law commenced when his case was tried by the Com- 
mission which sat in the Arsenal. The treatment inside 
the prison was milder than is generally supposed 3 but 
that cannot excuse the system which thus allowed to the 
King the right to commit any one of his subjects to ban- 
ishment—often for a long period of years—without his 
being tried and found worthy of imprisonment. 

In the early years of his reign Louis XIV. used the Jet- 
tres de cachet with some moderation. He did not sign 
thera until he knew what he was doing, and very many of 
the arrests made were justified on public grounds. But 
as years went on abuses grew louder, and Louis punished 
men often unjustly. At first he was rightly severe upon 
dueling, theft, extortion and poisoners. A long chapter 
might be written upon this latter head alone. 
As he grew older he became more selfish, less 
just-minded, and more bigoted in religious mat- 
ters. Toward the end of his reign the Bastille 
was filled with Protestants, with Jansenists and 
with authors. As regards the authors, many of 
them left the Bastille in a better bodily condi- 
tion than when they went into it. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that only 
the nobility were sent to the Bastille. High 
and low found themselves within its walls ; the 
difference being that prisoners of distinction 
were put in one of the rooms in the castle, and 
commoner prisoners in the towers. In the towers 
there were thirty-seven cells ; in the castle itself, 
forty-two. There were eight towers, and under 
each one there was a dungeon, or cachot, where 
recalcitrant prisoners were sent; but they were 
never kept there for along time. Here the most 
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turbulent prisoners were confined — generally 
half-crazed malefactors—and, by way of threat, 
a chain was riveted into the centre of the floor. 
There can be no doubt that the dungeons were 
damp and unwholesome. Almost as bad as the 
dungeons were the calottes, or the prisons at the 
top of the towers; for in Winter they were ter- 
ribly cold, and in Summer the prisoners were 
made sick by the heat. They were so low that 
a man could not stand upright except in the 
centre. In these places were put hardened 
prisoners, but who were not bad enough to de- 
serve the dungeons. Neither in the calotte nor 
in the cachot was any sort of fireplace at all 
possible. All the other rooms, M. Ravaisson 
says, were like one another. They were octa- 
gonal in shape, from ten to thirteen feet across, 
and as many feet high. In most of them wasa 
large chimney, which was very carefully barred, 
to prevent the escape of a prisoner ; in the others there 
was a stove. To every room there were double doors 
with enormous locks, that required enormous keys. De 
Renneville often speaks of the hideous noise made by the 
scraping of the keys in the locks of his doors. 

The prisoner was bound to provide himself with all the 
furniture that was allowed to him. A special upholsterer 
enjoyed this monopoly, and we are told that he used to 
make much money. He probably sold poor articles at 
treble their value. The system could not have been a 
good one, for it led to communications with persons 
outside. Early in the eighteenth century a few rooms 
were furnished—that is, a bed, two chairs and a table 
were provided. 

Absolute solitude was never very rigorously enforced, 
unless special instructions to this effect had been given 
by the minister. The prisoners were often visited by 
one of the officers, and the turnkeys used partially to 
clear out the rooms. The only article of expense that 
the King paid for was food ; and, lest we be suspected 
of speaking untruly, we will translate literally M. Ravais- 
son’s words, and also those of the prisoner De Renne- 
ville. 

M. Ravaisson first : ‘‘ There were always several dishes 
—soup, an entrée, another course (either of meat or vege- 
tables), dessert, etc. To each dinner two bottles of wine, 
Burgundy or Champagne ; a third bottle was given, to be 
drunk at leisure during the day. The most robust appe- 
tite was not strong enough to consume so much; and De 
Renneville often ridicules the turnkeys, who were slow in 
taking away the plates, so that they might have time to 
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finish the savory dishes. But they were not allowed to 
touch the wine. The prisoners, therefore, had always a 
bin in the corner of their cells. On holidays the gov- 
ernor would send them an extra bottle. De Renneville 
says that once six bottles of champagne were brought to 
him.” 

This last sentence we confess that we cannot accept 
quite literally without some explanation. M. Ravaisson, 
who has spent many years in examining the archives of 
the Bastille, says that in the seventeenth century it was 
considered a sign of good manners to get drunk. 

Now let us see what the prisoner De Renneville says : 
‘‘At the stroke of one o’clock I was awakened by the 
noise of the scraping of the keys in the ‘ocks, which 
seemed to penetrate into my bones. The second door 
opened, and Corbé—the governor’s nephew — entered, 
with a smile on his face as he spoke to me. He was fol- 
lowed by my stinking turnkey with an armful of dishes. 
The man laid one of my napkins on the table, and placed 
my dinner uponit. This consisted of a plate of green- 
pea soup garnished with lettuces, which had been well 
boiled and looked very nice, and with a quarter of a fowl 
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on the top. In another plate there was aslice of succulent 
beef, with gravy and a sprinkling of parsley ; on another 
plate a quarter of a forcemeat pie, well garnished with 
sweetbread, cocks’-combs, asparagus, mushrooms, truf- 
fles, etc. ; and on another plate some hashed mutton: 
all very well served ; and for dessert a biscuit and two 
apples.” 

Later on in his imprisonment, De Renneville says : 
“‘Ru—the turnkey—came alone, bringing me my dinner, 
about two o’clock. My ordinary fare had been reduced 
considerably. I had, nevertheless, a good plate of soup 
with crusts of bread in it, a bit of tolerable boiled beef, a 
sheep’s tongue hashed, and two bits of pastry for my des- 
sert. I was served in the same way all the time I was in 
this unhappy place. Sometimes a wing or a leg of a fowl 
was put into my soup ; or sometimes little bits of pastry 
were put on the edge of my soup-plate, but from the 
crumbs that remained I knew that Ru used now and then 
to eat them himself. In the evening I had either some 
veal or some roast mutton, with a little hash, or some- 
times a young pigeon, and now and again—not often— 
half of a fowl, and occasionally a salad. I used to give 
three-quarters of all this to the turnkeys. It was their 
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perquisite. They had also whole pieces of bread. These 
were taken back into the kitchen and used again for our 
soup.” 

Whatever hardships men in the Bastille had to un- 
dergo, it would seem that, at any rate, they had plenty to 
eat. There, as in other prisons, a deprivation of a por- 
tion of their meals was a mode of punishment employed 
often enough. Even then the prisoner had given to him 
soup, meat, bread and a pint of wine. It was only in 
extreme cases that he was put upon bread and water, and 
never without express order from the Court. 

Plenty to eat was the rule, but during the years 1709 
and 1710 the allowance was less liberal. De Renneville 
and other prisoners complained to the minister against 
the governor. Provisions had then become very dear, for 
that Winter was exceptionally severe. Distress was com- 
mon all through France. The law was that the food 
supplied to the prisoners should be regulated according 
to the tariff allowed by the King. This allowance was 
made to depend upon the rank of the prisoner : princes 
were allowed at the rate of 50 francs a day ; nobles, 30 
and 20; the bourgeoisie, 10 and 5; and those of a low 
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condition, 3 and 2 fr. 50c. De Renneville’s modest al- 
lowance was at the rate of 10 francs aday. It is need- 
less to say that the food supplied cost less than these 
sums. ‘The surplus moneys were divided among the 
governor and his staff of officers. The salary of the 
governor was not high—the office was held for life—but 
the perquisites were considerable. Besmaus, appointed 
by Mazarin in 1658, paid for the place 40,000 francs. 
Even when the Bastille was empty a certain number of 
pensions were allowed, and when the prison was full the 
profits were naturally very large. 

The prisoners might buy certain authorized books ; 
but each volume was taken to pieces, rebound, and care- 
fully examined to intercept any hidden letter or other 
correspondence. The officers would sometimes lend their 
books. By degrees a prison library was formed, and it 
became large enough to havea special catalogue made. 
Chess, too, was allowed, and games at draughts. Cards 
were tolerated. With an order from the minister, paper 
might be given ; but it was doled out sheet by sheet, 
and the same number of sheets as were given to the 
prisoner had to be returned to the officer ; so, also, when 
a pen was supplied. There were other pleasures, called 
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“les libertés de la Bastille”; but they were given spar- 
ingly, and only as a mark of great condescension. A cer- 
tain number of prisoners might walk about in the court- 
yard until nightfall, and they might see their friends 


during the day. There were also games allowed to those | 
| or you'll be too late at the opera. If any burglar comes 


whom the authorities thought deserving. 

On the whole, then, life in the Bastille for ordinary 
State prisoners was not intolerable. Hunger is the most 
imperious of all man’s wants, and that was abundantly 
satisfied. 


A DOUBLE CAPTURE. 
By CLARENCE M. BouTELLe. 
Cuapter I. 


Miss Maup Enuern had a bad headache. At first 


thought that would seem to be exceedingly unfortunate | 


for Miss Maud. I should not find it in my heart to 
blame any reader who should be inclined to use a more 
expressive word than ‘‘exceedingly” as the qualifier of 
“unfortunate,” on learning that this young lady’s head- 
ache made it impossible for her to attend the opera on 
that one particular night to which she had looked for- 
ward so long—the night which would be the night of the 
season. 

But, frankly, the story-teller has some advantages over 
the story-reader—the advantage of seeing effects in their 


causes, for instance, instead of having to wait patiently | 
And so J, actu- | 


for them to work themselves slowly out. 
ated by a desire to give my readers all the aid and com- 
fort I can, shall say, standing on my elevated point of 
view, that Miss Maud Ellern’s headache was the luckiest 
thing that ever happened to her. 

Because ? 


Please wait a little. Am I not about to tell you that ? 


Maud’s sister and brother-in-law paused at the door of | 


the library. 

‘I’m very sorry you cannot go,”’ said Alice. 

Maud made no answer, but her eyes filled with tears, 
and the tears ran over. Maud had not known the joys of 
city life long, as this was her first visit since her sister's 
marriage, and the disappointment was very, very great. 

“‘T suppose you’d feel afraid if you were at home in 
the country, wouldn’t you ?” asked Jack. 

‘‘Not at all,” replied Maud. ‘‘ Why should I ?” 

“Tt’s a long distance between houses there.” 

‘““Yes ; but I know every one.” : 

«And here you have neighbors within call, to say no- 
thing about the policeman who will not be more than a 
block away.” 

“But you don’t know any one, unless you meet him in 
“the way of business, What do you know of your next- 
door neighbors ?” 

“Nothing; that is, nothing but their names.” 

*T thought so. 
than at home, and——” 

“Tf you wish me to remain——” began Alice and Jack 
in unison ; but Maud shook her pretty head. 

“Not by any means. I shall sit here by the fire until 
Iam sleepy ; then I shall go up to my room. I shall 
not know a moment’s uneasiness—mental uneasiness, I 
mean.” 

And she put her hands up to her head with a weary 
motion which showed that she couldn't have spoken so 
bravely as to physical discomfort. 

‘There wouldn’t be much for any one to get if the 
house should be broken open,” said Jack, reflectively. 
‘«The silver is all in the safe ; my money is in the bank ; 
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| came in. 
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and—and—there is only the watch Buffer gave me when 
I won that case for him, and the five hundred dollars 
Dugan paid me to-day ; they are in the drawer yonder, 
and I wish——” 

“Stop !” said Maud, emphatically ; ‘‘ you hurry along, 


my way, I'll capture him ; I promise you that.” 

“‘You !—you capture a burglar ?” 

And Alice ran back to give Maud one more hearty hug 
and sisterly kiss. And then the door closed behind the 
Maud was alone. 

Maud was alone. She was alone in every sense of the 
world. Not only were Jack and Alice gone, but the ser- 
vants were all out as well. Maud knew all this, but she 
did not worry. She felt no fear. All that troubled her 
was the fact that she couldn’t go to the opera—that and 
her headache. 

You see, she didn’t know how lucky her headache was, 
She knew no more of that feature of it than you did be- 
fore I told you. She was even more in the dark about it 
than you are at the present moment, strong though such 
an assertion may be. 

Miss Maud took steps at once to make herself as com- 
fortable as possible. She drew the deep armchair a little 
nearer the fire, for the warmth was pleasant to her. She 
put out the lights, for she fancied they increased the 
pain in her head. She put her feet out toward the fire, 
and gave herself up to thought. How her head ached! 

She theught of the opera, of the enjoyment she was 
missing, and of how happy Alice and Jack were at that 
very moment. How her head ached ! 

She thought of Alice’s happy home, of the pleasure she 
had experienced in her visit here, of her own home on the 
green prairies, of her friends, of her future, of—of—— 
And still her head ached ! 

Burglars — money—green fields—opera—watch— Alice 
—Jack—— And she had forgotten her head, her disap- 
pointment, everything. God's gracious blessing, sleep, 


| had taken her in charge, and she was wandering down 


those mysterious paths and up those strange hillsides 
which are never pressed by the feet of any who wake— 
the lanes and plains of dreamland lay about her. 

She dreamed. It could scarcely have been otherwise. 
Health and ease may not be necessary to sleep ; I think 
they are to dreamlessness. 

She dreamed. Her dream was much like reality. She 
thought she sat in the deep armchair in her brother-in- 
law’s library, reading a baok. Jack and Alice were away, 
she did not know where. Shecheard some one put a latch- 
key in the front door; she heard the door open; she 
heard footsteps come slowly up the stairs. She knew 
the steps were not those of Alice, for she could pick out 
the musical footfall of her sister from among a thousand. 
She didn't quite think it was Jack who was coming ; the 


tread had a sort of doubt and hesitancy in it that she had 
I think I should be more timid here 


never noticed in his walk. But then, as it wasn’t Alice, 
it must be Jack. It must be Jack, because—wonderful 
power of logic—who else could it be ? 

The steps came to the library-door. They paused 
there. Unsteady or unskillful hands fumbled with the 
latch. She wondered at it. Was the hall dark ? It was 
not Jack’s way to falter aimlessly at anything, from a 
door-latch to the most intricate law-case a man was ever 
called upon to untangle. The door opened. The steps 
They paused, hesitatingly, Just behind her 
Then, after a little, they passed her. A man 
walked slowly over across the room. The dream was 
very vivid—very lifelike. 

‘‘T'm glad you’ve come, Jack ; the watch and money 
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in the drawer there have worried me,” she seemed to say, 
as the man paused near Jack’s desk. 

Seemed to say? Said, rather! For just then she 
opened her eyes ; opened her eyes, and came back to a 
full knowledge of herself and her surroundings — her 
headache, her remaining at home, her dream. 

And the words she had dreamed were echoing in the 
corridor outside yet —‘‘ The watch and the money in the 
drawer.” 

Echoing outside ? Why ? Surely all had been a dream, 
and yet—and yet, she had thought all the doors were 
tightly closed. One was surely open now. 

The fire was burned down low and dim. The room 
was very dark. She could see but little ; but—was the 
influence of the dream still upon her? She seemed to 
see something moving in the shadows—a deeper and 
darker shadow itself—across the wide room from her. 
Was she mistaken ? Was it fancy ? Or was thero a man 
there ? 

A moment settled the question—settled all the ques- 
tions. 

‘““The watch and money ?” said a man’s voice—a voice 
so rough and gruff that it was evidently disguised, or 
caused by hoarseness. ‘‘In the drawer, did you say ? 
Thank you.” 

She saw the man stoop down. 
open. And—— 

She had laughingly promised that she would capture 
any burglar who made his appearance. She had meant 
it, too; or believed she had. But now, put to the test, 


She heard the drawer 


she could do nothing. She could not rise; she could. 


not move; she could not speak. She could scarcely 
breathe. She would have been glad to scream, danger- 
ous as such an action on her part might have been; but 
her nervous and muscular powers refused to work har- 
moniously and in concert. She was denied the feminine 
privilege, theirs from time immemorial, of a wild shriek 
of fright and agony and despair. I am not at all sure 
that she would not have been glad to faint ; the time lost 
to consciousness would have been so much lost to fear as 
well. Perhaps the idea of the use of a swoon to “kill 
time ”’ was an original one with her; I cannot say. Be 
that as it way, her frightened, fluttering heart kept half 
earnestly at its duty; the blood swept and beat in arte- 
ries and veins, in throat and temples, until she feared the 
bold man so near her must hear its flow, through the 
awful stillness of the room. 

She heard the rustle of bank-bills, as the intruder trans- 
ferred them from the drawer to his pocket ; she heard 
the clink of metal against metal, as he greedily grasped 
the golden coins left so thoroughly ready for his hand ; 
she heard the watch tick noisily, as he laid it for a 
moment on Jack’s reading-table. 

Then the man came slowly across the room again, 
paused to look down into her face, which was lighted 
a little by the dying glow of the fire, to which his back 
was turned, slowly passed her, went out at the door, 
closed the door behind him, tramped loudly down the 
stairs, opened the outer door, went out, and 

Miss Maud Ellern’s heart began to fail her; the blood 
no longer burned and stung her as it flowed ; she felt it 
stop—stop—stor! Stop in her temples, her wrists, her 
throat. Her head fell forward. Oblivion settled down 
on sense and sight, with his dark mantle of mercy, and 
she knew no more until she heard the footsteps of Jack 
and Alice on the stairs, and their laughing voices in the 
hall. 

Alice came in quickly, and bent over and kissed her. 

‘‘ How is the headache ?”’ she questioned. 
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‘The headache is gone.” 

‘Entirely ?” 

‘“‘Entirely. And, oh! Jack, Jack 

“Well ?” 

‘* The watch and the money are gone too !” 

Examination showed this to be true. How much or 
how little had been dream, and how little or how much 
reality, Maud found it hard to say, even to herself. But 
one hard and uncomfortable fact remained—the watch 
and the money were gone. And Maud had only a very 
doleful and tear-wet face to turn pleadingly and pathetic- 
ally toward Jack, as he asked: 

““And what have you done with the burglar ? 
surely did not fail to capture him ?” 


” 


You 


CuHapter II, 


Dr. Curxton was late to breakfast. He had been out 
all night, attending to some very sick patient, and it 
began to look as though breakfast would be spoiled—a 
thing his wife would very deeply regret—or eaten in his 
absence, which would be something which had not hap- 
pened since Elsie Clinton said ‘‘ Yes ” to her importunate 
cousin, and came to his home to make it happy. 

Mrs. Elsie was very prompt that morning. She did 
not expect her husband could be with her any earlier 
than usual, and yet she was unusually prompt. And 
there was a frown on her face which had never shut the 
sunshine away from her husband. So it was likely she 
was waiting for some one else, and that—— 

‘*Here I am, Elsie, at last,” said a pleasant voice, as 
the door of the breakfast-room opened. ‘‘ How is my dear 
sister this morning ?” 

“At last ! Ishould think so!” 

“‘But you haven’t answered my question. 
you feeling this morning ?” 

‘Perfectly well. Am I ever anything else than well ?” 

“T suppose not. It was polite to inquire, though, 
wasn’t it ?” 

““Yes. How are you feeling ?” 

** Miserably.” 

“Poor Dick! You look it! But do you expect to 
escape the consequences of your actions because I love 
you, and you are not well ?” 

Dick drew a long breath. 

“T suppose not,” he said, lugubriously ; ‘‘I never 
did.” 

‘““You know, then, exactly what Iam going to do ?” 

‘« Yes.” 

‘‘And that is 

‘To scold me.” 

“* And—and——”’ 

‘*Ask questions.” 

“Precisely. That is exactly what I am going to do.” 

‘‘Please remember I am five years older than you, 
sister Elsie.” 

“That shall make no difference. 
age.” 

‘*No, I don’t think you do,” said Dick, apparently a 
little incoherently. 

‘Let us sit down and be comfortable while we talk,” 
said Elsie, : 

“Agreed. But what will Tom say, when he returns 
and finds that we have breakfasted without him ?” 

‘‘Breakfasted ? And without Tom? We won't do 
that !” 

‘©Q-o-oh !” said Dick. 

“Now,” said Elsie, “’ you know you are not well ?” 

“* Certainly.” 


How are 


” 


Duty knows no 
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LIFE IN THE BASTILLE.— THE BASTILLE AS IT WAS A CENTURY AGO.—SEE PAGE 535, 
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“You know, Dick, that you’ve been overworking ?” “Allright. I grant it, for the sake of argument,” said 
“Yes.” H Dick ; ‘‘or, rather, for the sake of avoiding argument,” 
‘‘ And you know very well Tom says that you are-—” | he added, in a grumble audible only to himself. 


LIFE IN THE BASTILLE.— THE ATTACK ON THE BASTILLE. 


‘“‘Pshaw! Tom’s young yet, and——” “Very well. You know Tom says that——” 
“« He’s as fine a physician as there is in New York, and “Spare me! I know all that Tom says.” 
you know it.” ‘“‘Very well. You know, too, that you promised me 
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you would stay im last evening, go to bed early, and do 
just as you ought to do in view of your physical condi- 
tion. Didn’t you promise me you'd do that ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘But you didn’t ?” 

‘No, I didn’t. But——” 

‘*Never mind any explanation. 
time you went out ?” 

“No. Do you?” 

“Dick Clinton, do you mean to sit there and make fun 
of me, and I trying to do you good ? Of course I don’t 
know when you went out. Didn’t you sneak down-stairs 
silently, and go out without making any noise what- 
ever? Didn’t you act just as you used to do when you 
were a boy ? You needn't sit there and grin about it. 
It’s something to be ashamed of, and you know it. Of 
course I don’t know when you went out. If I had met 
you, I should have stopped you.” 

“T wish you had.” 

‘Dick! I am astonished and sorry. You know how 
much I care for you, and how much I’ve done for you. 
And yet, you are defiant and sarcastic.” 

‘Defiant ? Not at all. I should have remained in, if 
you had met me when I was going out. Sarcastic? I 
pever was more in earnest, serious earnest, in my life. 
I wish you had stopped me. By-the-way, do you hap- 
pen to know when I came in ?” 

“Yes, sir, I do. It was nearly twelve, and——” 

“Thank you.” 

‘For what ? Didn’t you know the time yourself?” 

“No. I hadn’t the slightest idea.” 

‘Indeed! May I retrace this conversation long enough 
to ask why you wish I had stopped you ?” 

‘You may.” 

‘*Tmpertinent ! Why dou't you answer my question ?” 

‘* What question ?” 

‘“Why do you wish I had stopped you ?” 

*O-o-oh ! I—I didn’t know you had asked it.” 

**Well, I have now. Why was it?” 

‘* Because it might have kept me out of—of—out of an 
unpleasant scrape.” 

‘*An unpleasant scrape! Where were you last night ?” 

“T can’t say.” 

‘‘Which means you won't say, I suppose. 
at the theatre ?” 

‘* Possibly.” 

“Or riding up and down on th@felevated road, study- 
ing character ?” 

‘* Very likely.” 

‘© Or—or Say, Dick, there’s a dear fellow, tell me 
where you were and-what happened to you. You didn’t 
have any quarrel, did you ?” 

*= No.” 

‘*Ner lose any money ?” 

“No; I didn’t come home short of money.” 

‘Nor lose your watch, or——”* 

“No; I am not lacking in watches.” 

“Well, then, what did happen to you ?” 

Dick looked nervous and foolish; his sister looked 
nervous and anxious. Each was mentally wishing that 
Tom would come. But Tom was still delayed. To Elsie 
was left her task of ‘‘doing good” to her brother, and 
to poor Dick was left the absolute necessity of making 
his confession—or some part of it. 

‘*I—I fell in love !” 

Mrs. Elsie Clinton mechanically poured out a cup of 
coffee ; she silently pointed to a seat at the table; she 
hurriedly put food before her brother. The full force of 
this sudden announcement may have been too much for 


Do you know what 


Were you 
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the little lady’s overwrought nervous system. Or per- 
haps she regarded food and drink as specifics in affec- 
tions of the heart. I really cannot say, for I certainly 
don’t know. I only know that Dr. Thomas Clinton was 
late to breakfast that morning, for the first time in his 
married life, and that he might have been much later, 
and still in season to eat the morning meal with his wife 
—if Mr. Richard Clinton had not done the (for Birt) un- 
precedented thing of falling in love. 

““Do tell me all about it!” cried Elsie. 

“There isn’t anything to tell,” said Dick. 

‘Who introduced you ?” 

““No one.” 

‘Who is she ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Rich or poor ?” 

“‘T have no idea.” 

“*Young or old ?” 

**T don’t know. 

‘Short or tall ?” 

“‘T can’t say.” 

‘*Dark or fair ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘And yet—and yet——” 

‘* Exactly. And yet I love her. I'll search for her 
until I find her. And then I'll win and wed her, God 
willing, for life would be dark and dreary and——” 

‘Precisely. We'll take all that for granted. But how 


Not very old.” 


| are you going to write verses of burning passion, when 


you don’t know whether 


““*She has eyes of heaven’s own blue, 
And hair with sunbeams tangled through,’ 
“e Or, 
““* Along her brow spun darkness lies, 
Shading the midnight of her eyes’ ?” 


‘Please don’t. 
Dick, earnestly. 

“I suppose so. 
before % 

‘It’s all the more serious now.” 

“Yes, itis. It must be. Where did you meet her 2?” 

“TT Elsie, I don’t know !” 

**You don’t know ? Is there anything you do know 2” 

“T know I love her.” 

‘“*Poor Dick !” said Elsie, as she went around to his 
side of the table and pressed her lips lightly upon his 
brow—‘‘ poor Dick !” 

‘‘And that Iam very, very sick. I will go up to my 
room, Elsie. Send Tom up to me when he comes.” 

He rose and left the room. 

‘*I—TI conld’t worry her with the whole story,” he said, 
tenderly, to himself, as he went hesitatingly and doubt- 
ingly up the stairs. ‘‘She puts on many airs since she is 
a married woman, and she’s kind enough to take a deep 
interest — almost too deep —in her brother; but she’s 
only a weak and tender little thing, after all, and it 
would only be senseless cruelty to worry her with the 
rest of it.” 

He stood at the door of his room. He toyed irreso- 
lutely with the latch, and his hand trembled ; he shook 
nervously. 

‘‘Tom is different,” he said, ‘‘and he’ll get me out of 
it if any one can. I wonder what he’ll say when he sees 
me and sits down to talk it all over.” 

*® * * * * ¥ 
‘Dick was out last night,” said Elsie to her husband. 
“No? Was he? He’s the most careless fellow I ever 

knew.” 


It’s a very serious matter,” pleaded 


But, us you've never fallen in love 
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‘‘And he talked wildly—ravingly—this morning. I 
was actually frightened to hear him go on. He says he 
has fallen in love, and——”’ 

‘*Most men do. I thought his time would come.” 

“But he was so earnest, so full of fire, so—” 

“Well, what of it? Wasn’t I? And haven't I lived 
up to it all ?” 

‘* But you had some reason for it; you 

*T had you. Ithought that a good reason. 
so still.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Elsie, demurely ; ‘‘ you are very 
eomplimentary this morning. And you never forgot my 
height, my weight, or the color of my hair or eyes, did 
you ?” 

“No.” 

‘Well, Dick don’t know——”" 

But Dr. Tom waited to hear no more. He was away 
and up the stairs like a shot. And his face was very 
grave. 

He was in Dick’s room a long time—oh, a very long, 
long time it seemed to Elsie, as she waited in the hall 
outside. And they talked very earnestly—very, very 
earnestly, as Elsie could not help hearing from, their 
tones, though she could not catch a single word of all 
that was said. And once, when they seemed most ear- 
nest of all, the wife and sister made a sudden resolve that 
she would go in—that she would know what they were 
saying, and all they were saying ; and when she tried the 
door she found it locked. 

The door opened at last. Tom came slowly out, then 
turned to say one thing more. 

‘*T understand it fully,” he said, sturdily, ‘‘if no one 
else does. And I give you my word it shall all be right. 
Don’t worry over it for a moment, but go to sleep as soon 
as you can. It shall all be right; I promise you faith- 
fully it shall all be right.” 

Then he closed the door. He walked over to where 
his wife stood. He took her in his arms. He stooped 
down, that he might kiss her, and that he might say 
something to her which no one else could overhear. 

“You go into Dick’s room as soon as I’m gone,” he 
said, ‘‘and you stay there. Don’t you let him out of 
your sight for a moment, and, above all, don’t you let 
him get out of ths house; I won't answer for conse- 
quences if you do. Keep quiet, and make him keep 
quiet. Make him any promises; give him any assur- 
ances. Isha’n’t be gone an hour. I wouldn't go at all, 
only that I promised to return, and it’s a matter of life or 
death. They can get another man to take my place, and 
they must; but I must see them first. I promise you 
Tll be back in an hour.” 

**Wh-what ails him ?” 

*¢Overwork, worry, and, last night, the old boyish dif- 
ficulty we hoped he had outgrown; but out of which 
have come some strange complications to worry and wear 
him still more.” 

** And you fear—— 

‘* Brain fever, at least ; possibly something worse. I 
don’t quite understand the case fully, and——” 

He kissed her hurriedly, and was gone. 

‘* Possibly something worse,” said the pale-faced little 
woman, as she Jaid her hand on the latch ; ‘‘and—and— 
heaven pity and help us!—he doesn’t fully understand 
the case.” 


” 


I think 


” 


Cuapter III. 
Mr. Ricnarp CuINToN was an interesting-looking young 
fellow when he went down to the seashore, the next Sum- 
mer, and he excited all the interest in feminine hearts 
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which his interesting looks warranted. When a man is 
young, rich, talented, and absolutely free from bad habits, 
it is not to be wondered at that he is attractive to the 
younger members of the gentler sex. When the young 
man is just recovering from illness, when he is still so weak 
as to find it pleasant to lean on some one else for support, 
when another’s bands must hold the reins on long drives, 
or handle the oars in ¢éle-d-/ée rows among the tiny 
islands and along the beach—then it is that he is fully 
equipped with all that is necessary in order to be popu- 
lar, much sought after, and made much of. So it was 
that Richard Clinton found the Summer a pleasure. 

But it was an empty and barren pleasure after all. 

His brother-in-law had tried to persuade him that he had 
never seen the indescribable young woman with whom he 
insisted he had fallen in love; that she had no existence 
save in the memory of the disordered fancies which had 
dominated his brain in the days which went before the 
time when he went down to the very gates of death, and 
lay in ther fateful shadow for long, dark nights and 
short, sharp Winter days—yes, and in the baleful shadow 
of those gates which are more horrible than those of 
death—the gates which shut behind the mind, but leave 
the body outside—the gates which turn in frenzy, and 
beyond which madness lies. 

But the doctor’s attempts were all in vain. Dick had 
persisted in his assertions that afternoon when Tom had 
locked himself in with him, his delirium had been full of 
the woman he could not describe, and his convalescence 
had been full of a steadfast belief in her, and of the 
reality of his meeting with her. 

So his Summer was empty, because he had not found 
her. His life was barren, because she had not come into 
it to brighten it. 

“T shall live alone and die lonely—unless I find her,” 
he said. And both Tom and Elsie felt faith to believe it, 
as the long Summer passed by and left his heart un- 
touched, his passions unmoved. 

One day in Autumn, Dick and Elsie went to drive. 
They went a new way to them. They came out to the 
seashore a dozen miles or so from the little village where 
they had been spending the Summer. ‘They drove past 
the most important hotel that this little watering-place 
boasted. A group of young people were playing cro- 
quet on the broad lawn. Elsie and Dick looked lazily 
at them, as they drove slowly along, and criticised their 
attitudes, their play, and perhaps other particulars less 
generously alluded to. And then, suddenly, Dick sprang 
from the carriage. 

““See here, Elsie,” he said ; ‘‘ you've always been a 
true sister, and I want you to do the fair thing by me 
now. Drive back to where we’ve been staying. Pay all 
the bills. And come over here. I am the most fortunate 
man in the world, only I have to prove myself worthy of 
it all yet, and win it, if I can. But I’m not going to let 
luck out of my sight. I've found her, at last.” 

“You have ?” 

“*T have.” 

‘* Well, I congratulate you, to say nothing of myself. 
As for her, I'll wait and see. Which one is she ?” 

‘©The one in white.” 

‘‘That simple dress, with no trimming ?” 

‘‘Yes. It’s wonderfully becoming, isn’t it ?” 

‘“‘T—I don’t know. Perhaps so. She’s rather short, 
isn’t she ?”’ 

‘*Possibly. But not much shorter than you.” 

‘‘Some inches, I think. And stout ?” 

‘*She isn’t. She’s only plump and healthy—a genuine 
country girl, I fully believe.” 
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“‘T don’t doubt it. She has freckles on her nose; I 
ean see them from here.” 

“T say you can’t. I don’t believe she ever had a 
freckle in her life. Her complexion is simply perfect. 
Besides, any one would be freckled, no matter how fine 
a skin she had, if she played croquet under this blazing 
sun.” 

‘« An’ flirted under the silvery moon, and——” 

‘‘Flirted ! Why, you’ve only to look at her to see that 
she wouldn’t be guilty of such a thing. She has the 
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to tell the young lady just what you've said about her.” 
Elsie drove on. 

Dick sauntered up to the group of croquet-players, 
was fortunate enough to find among them a young gentle- 
man with whom he was slightly acquainted, and five min- 
utes later was standing before the lady he had believed 
in and searched for—‘‘his lady,” as he had dared <all 
her in the days when she was a shadowy reminiscence in- 
stead of avery solid and substantial reality, with both 
nerve and muscle enough to be an adept at games more 
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most serious face, the most earnest look, the most stead- 
fast eyes, I ever——” 

‘Her features aren’t regular.” 

“No? Thank you. Some time, when I have more 
time, I'll let you try to tell me in what respects they are 
faulty. But now, I want you to drive over to my late 
Summer home, get my luggage, and get back here as 
soon as you conveniently can. That young lady is going 
to be your sister, or I’m going to make a colossal failure. 
And if you don’t help me, and go right away, I am going 
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arduous than croquet —“‘ his lady,” as he silently vowed 
she should some day be in very truth; and the young 


‘| man, who had suddenly risen in his social list from a 


slight acquaintance to a valued friend, was saying over 
that formula which makes acquaintance legitimate, that 
formula by virtue of which men and women may walk 
and talk and ride and row together, that formula which 
allows them full liberty to bless each other’s lives—or 
break one another’s hearts; that empty formula by which 
we say we vouch when we vouch not—and this time it 


He laid his hand, one day, on the rein of a restive horse 
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was: ‘‘Miss Ellern, allow me to present my friend 
Mr. Clinton.” 


Upon which Mr. Clinton was much delighted, and Miss 
Ellern politely pretended to be. 

“Did Mr. Clinton play croquet ?” Hedid. ‘ Would 
he play with them ?” He would, if Miss Ellern would 
kindly overlook his lack of practice, and help him with 
her advice at critical points in the game. Upon which 
the young man who had introduced our two friends, and 
to whom croquet was only a bore and Maud Ellern no 
more than ‘‘a rather pretty gir!,” took himself off to the 
billiard-room, and was speedily forgotten by those who 
had much reason for remembering him. 

And, long before night, Mr. Richard Clinton, who was 
really a very fine player, and who was a bit of a humbug 
in the pretended modesty with which he disclaimed his 
skill, had apparently done much toward literally pound- 
ing his way into the good graces of the unsuspecting 
young woman he had picked out as a candidate for the 
honors of sister-in-lawhood with Elsie. 

Elsie Clinton, like the obliging woman she was, did all 
Dick had asked. She left the friends of her summer- 
time, and came among strangers for his sake. And he 
was unbrotherly enough to neglect her. True, he se- 
eured fine rooms for her, just across the hall from his 
own. True, he took her down to supper with him, and 
afterward brought her and Miss Ellern together for a few 
moments in the parlor. True, he introduced his young 
friend, the man who had so readily, although so unwit- 
iingly, served him in the afternoon, to her—perhaps in 
a sudden severe attack of regret at the neglect he had 
shown toward the kindly and conveniently remembered 
young fellow. True, he did much. 

But he left his sister alone all the evening—a thing he 
hado’t beew guilty of once during the whole long Sum- 
mer. It wasn’t right. It wasn’t kind. You, my mascu- 
line friend, wouldn’t treat a sister so, I hope, coming in 
so late as to fail to waken her as you pass into your room, 
just opposite hers. But, after all, I don’t think Elsie 
Clinton cared very much. She had all the more time in 
which to write to Dr. Tom, and she told such a very 
yivid and dramatic story of Dick’s actions that that gen- 
ileman hurried down to see his wife, and Dick, and—and 
‘the rest of the family,” as his wife expressed it in her 
letter. 

As for Dick and Maud, I understand that he denies to 
this day the accusation Elsie makes—that Maud flirted 
with him, all that evening long, ‘“‘under the silvery 
moon.” Of course, I wasn’t there, and so, of course, I 
cannot say. But of this Iam sure—she flirted with no 
one else. Nor has he allowed her opportunity to do so 
kince, 


Cuaprer LY. 

THERE isn’t much in the courtship of Dick Clinton 
and Maud Ellern which is worthy of record. Just such 
seasons of love-making, very pleasant to those concerned, 
and very important to those engaged in them, go on 
every year by the hundreds and the thousands, and no 
one thinks of sitting down to write stories about them. 
It was very prosaic and commonplace indeed. There was 
no chance for Maud to be a heroine. There was no op- 
portunity for Dick to show himself a hero. It's true that 
Dick pulled the young lady into his boat, out of the sea, 
one day, but the circumstances were such that she was 
in no danger whatever; the water was so shallow and 
the sea so calm that she could easily have waded ashore. 
The only danger she was in was the danger of getting 
thoroughly wet. And she got that, most emphatically. 


she rode, and got an answering look of gratitude which 
cost him some hours of needed sleep, giving him some 
hours of blissful wakefulness in their stead. And still, 
the horse was thoroughly trustworthy, and Miss Maud 
Ellern was an almost perfect horsewoman. 

There were no quarrels, no jealousies, no rivalries. No 
other man cared enough for this woman to compete for 
her smiles against Mr. Dick Clinton, though I fancy Mr. 
Dick would have been the winner had any one else cared 
to try for her favor. She was just shy enough to be thor- 
oughly charming, just coy enough to be an inspiration. 
But love had its sure and certain way with them, and as 
inevitably as the river, sliding and dancing under tho 
moonbeams, loitering in the shadows, or moving quietly 
and with dignity under the sunshine, finds its way down 
to the sea. 

I don’t know when he asked her to be his wife. I 
don’t know the words he used. I don’t know what she 
said. I cannot select two days, saying: On that day ho 
had doubt for a companion, and on this one, certainty. 
I cannot say what day was the one when Maud kept her 
eyelids down in girlish modesty, while on the next she 
looked him in the face with her whole soul in her gaze. 
The invisible genii whose business it is to carefully watch 
all the actions and words of lovers, in the service of the 
fraternity of story-tellers, were remiss in their duties; 
possibly they were merely careless ; perhaps they didn't 
understand the importance of this particular case ; or it 
may be they had been ordered out onastrike. At any 
rate, they never reported. 

But there came a time when Dick and Maud were not 
only engaged, but when every one knew it. I have grave 
doubts regarding there having been any great interval 
of time between the two events. 

They were married at the seashore, Jack and Alice 
coming from New York to attend the wedding, Dr. Clin- 
ton leaving his large number of patients for a short time. 
and many other friends of each of the two most inter- 
ested persons being present. . 

Nothing happened to mar the beauty of the ceremony. 
The young couple got away in safety for their short 
bridal tour to the West, net without a shower of rice 
and a vigorous pelting of old shoes ; but, happily, with- 
out o great deal of the wholesome advice with which 
Elsie had it in mind to fortify Dick and his bride against 
the possible evils of the future. 

Mrs. Elsie had nothing left to do but to inflict herself 
upon some one else. Behold Alice, besieged, captured, 
and—shall I say ‘‘ made a victim ?” or shall I say com- 
plimented and amused and flattered ? 

‘My Dick is the most fortunate man in the world,” 
said Elsie. 

‘*T sincerely hope so,” said Alice. 

“Well, I know it. He has such a good and true and 
noble woman for a wife, and so beautiful, too.” 

“Do you think so ?” 

‘Indeed Ido. She is so tall and willowy and grace- 
ful, one could not help turniug to take a second look at 
her anywhere. I remember I noticed all that the first 
time I ever saw her.” 

In justice to good-hearted Elsie—clever Elsie, shall I 
not say ?—I suppose she really believed she was telling 
the truth. 

“Yes,” said Alice, ‘I think she is awoman who would 
attract attention anywhere.” 

‘And her complexion, too ; did you ever see anything 
like it? The white is like the lily; the red is like the 
rose ; and the two shade into one another so perfectly 


that one cannot tell where they begin or end. Why, 
there isn’t a blemish anywhere. Some sort of imperfec- 
tion would be an improvement by contrast.” 

‘*Perhaps so.” 

“T know it. There is no ‘perhaps’ about it. And 
her features are absolutely classic ; one never sees any- 
thing like them outside the collections of treasures of 
ancient art.”’ And so on, and so on, and so on. 

During which time Mr. Dick Clinton was amusing the 
newly made Mrs. Clinton with an account of what had 
happened the afternoon when he and his sister had found 
her playing croquet. 

* * *% * * *% 

“Do you know I fell in love with you at first sight ?” 

Mand looks lovingly across at Dick as she speaks. 
They have been married a week, and still they have not 
exhausted the momentous topic—themselres ! 

‘“No; did you? And where and when was that ?” 

‘Where and when? Why, that day you sent your 
sister home alone, and came across to where I was play- 
ing croquet. I looked up when your team stopped. ‘I 
never saw a finer-looking man in all my life,’ I said to 
myself.” 

‘Did you ?” 

“T did, truly. Then you stopped and spoke to some 
man you knew. ‘A woman could be very happy with a 
man like him,’ I said, in my heart.” 

**T am glad, very glad.” 

“So am J, now. But I did think it was a terrible 
thing for a girl to say, even in the silence of her own 
brain, then.” 

‘*Did you?” 

**Of course I did; but that wasn’t anything to what I 
said when I let you take my hand for a little time when 
we were introduced. ‘Ihave met my fate. Unless I 
win this man’s love, no man need ever ask me for mine.’ 
What Co you think of that ?” 

“«That it was altogether sweet and lovely in you to feel 
it and think it. I wish I had known it then. I think I 
svould have proposed on the spot.” 

**You ridiculous man! Of course, I should have re- 
fused you, Do you suppose a woman is going to fall into 
tle arms of a man she hasn't got acquainted with ? Has 
that been your experience with us ?” 

‘‘T never had any experiences, except with you. But 
TI Con’t see much difference between ‘ falling into a man’s 
arms,’ as you somewhat forcibly express it, and wishing 
you could.” 

‘*T_J—but no matter. Perhaps you are right. I don’t 
pretend to much in the way of logic. You fell in love at 
first sight, too, did you ?” 

‘© Ye-e-e-8 !” 

“You don’t seem quite sure. Remember, I shall never 
forgive you if I gave you my love before you desired it. 
Didn’t you send your sister home that afternoon on my 
account ?” 

“© Yes,” 

“‘Didn’t you stop on purpose to make my acquaint- 
ance.” 

“*T did.” 

‘And fully determined to marry me ?” 

‘© Certainly.” 

‘*That is, if you could ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, then, why did you drawl out that doleful 
* Ye-e-e-s,’ just now ?” 

She rose, went to her trunk for a handkerchief, failed 
to find what she wanted, looked saucily at him for a mo- 
ment, then walked quickly across the hotel-room, opened 
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his trunk, and began to look among his things for the Lit 
of linen she wanted. 

“T did fall in love with you at first sight, but——” 

“‘Well 2” 

«But it was months before that day of which you have 
spoken ?” 

“Where ?” 

“T don’t know. Iam not sure I ever shall. In fact, I 
am almost certain I shall not. But fate, chance, Piivi 
dence, call it what you will, threw us together for a 1::tle 
time. I loved you—loved you as I do now, and as I exer 
shall. I vowed then that you should be mine, and yor 
are. Icaptured the dreamlike woman who had taken my 
heart into her keeping; is that not enough for me ?” 

She was down on her knees beside his trunk. She 
turned her laughing face over her shoulder toward him. 
She believed him joking, for what else could she think ? 
despite his grave face and the tender seriousness in his 
tone. 

“When ?” 

He gave her month and day. 

‘*How strange! That was the very night that I lad 
the only real adventure I ever had in my life. I was 
alone in Jack’s house ; a burglar came in; it was very 
dark, but I saw his form—not his face ; my face was in 
the light, his in the shadow, and——” 

Still she saw nothing, and guessed nothing ; still she 
laughed like a thoughtless girl, a girl to whom nothing 
of unhappiness has as yet come. Still she did not see 
her husband’s face, ashen and fixed ; still, for a little 
time, she was happy. She touched the lid of a small 
tray. The man behind her sprung forward with a hoarse 
cry. But she was too quick for him. She lifted the lid. 
And then— 

“Oh, merciful God, merciful God !” she cried. 
is Jack’s watch! How came you by it ?” 

Dick stood looking down at her, unable to answer «. 
word. 

“‘Man, man, can you not speak ? 
Answer me !” 

‘“*I—I suppose I “ook it ; but——” 

“Don’t! Don’t speak except as you answer my ques- 
tions. Did you take—I believe you prefer that way of 
putting it—did you take Jack's money, too ?” 

“Yes ; but let me explain——” 

** Not a word.” 

“T must and will.” 

“You shall not! You shall not to me. 
and explain to Jack, if you dare !” 
‘*Thank you”— very humbly. 

«* And—and—I suppose you dared fall in love with me, 
when you were stealing—I beg your pardon—when you 
were taking these things ?” 

‘*It seems so.” 

‘“Go, then!” she cried, pointing to the door, ‘and 
leave me alone with my misery. Send some one for 
your things, but never presume to enter this room 
again !” : 

And he turned, without a word, nd slowly, hesitat- 
ingly, doubtingly, left the room. 

And 

What is that, kind reader? You are going to take 
issne with me regarding some of my statements ? I con- 
fess myself duly astonished! No, I have not forgotten 
that I said Mand Ellern’s headache was lucky. I am 
flattered in knowing that you have been too attentive to 
have forgotten it yourself. But I don’t think this is 
just the best place in the story to step and discuss the 
matter. Does it look so to you? 


Th 


Did you steal this? 


You may go 


~ 
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CHapTerR V. 


Waen Jack and Alice went home, together with Tom 
and Elsie, all four were more than surprised and de- 
lighted to find themselves next-door neighbors. They 
had been living side by side for some months, and had 
been only strangers, after all. 

Jack soon found that the other house of the three 
(there had been three houses, all alike, put up by some 
speculative owner, and Jack and Tom each owned one) 
was for sale at a bargain. 

“Why not buy it,” asked Jack, ‘‘and make a present 
of it to Dick and Maud ?” 

«« Why not ?” echoed Alice. 

“‘Tt would be nice and neighborly,” said Jack, ‘‘ and 
be just as little change as possible. Maud was with us ; 
Dick was with the Clintons ; we would still all be close 
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So Jack and Alice had to spend their affection, and 
taste, and—and their money, of course—in furnishing 
the house. Elsie kindly superintended the placing of 
carpeis and furniture, and promised Alice, over and over 
again, that she would manage Dick. 

‘‘T promise you he shall appreciate our peerless Maud, 
and if he isn’t worthy of her I'll make it unpleasant for 
him,” she said. 

And then, one day, a week after the wedding, the tele- 
graph-messenger called at both the inhabited houses in 
this row, which had been so fully dedicated to love and 
amity. He had along message for the lawyer. He had 
a longer one for the doctor. The two men, their tele- 
grams read, rushed down-stairs and out of their houses, 
each in search of the other. They met in the street, half 
way between the doors. 

‘Read this !” gasped Jack. 
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together, only there would be three families instead of 
two.” 

‘*Precisely,” said Alice; ‘‘‘there are two threes in 
six ;’ ‘three twos make six.’” 

Alice had been a schoolma'am when Jack fell in love 
with her, and a very successful one, I believe. I presume 
she taught according to the most approved methods. I 
doubt whether she will ever get entirely over it. 

So Jack and Alice settled the whole matter to their own 
satisfaction, and Jack went down to the office of the real- 
estate agent to purchase the house for Maud. 

Some one has said that great minds run in the same 
channels. I shall offer, as a bit of evidence in substan- 
tiation of that great truth, the fact that Tom and Elsie 
had had a conversation somewhat similar to that which 
had occurred between Jack and Alice, and the additional 
fact that they had arrived at the same conclusion. I sup- 
pose Elsie had said much more than Alice ; I presume 
Tom had said no less than Jack. But Tom was ahead of 
his friend ; the deed was made, and the doctor was just 
filling in his check for the amount of the purchase- 
money, when Jack came in. 


“And this!” panted Tom. 

Jack’s message was from Maud. 

Tom’s was from Dick. 

Both were somewhat strained and incoherent—not just 
what they would have written had they waited for sober 
second thought, and quite unlike what you and I, ny 
cool and sagacious friend, the reader, would think of 
committing to the wireways of communication. 

But let us read these messages. They are probably 
unique in the annals of telegraphy, and worthy a careful 
perusal. 


“T have captured my burglar, God help me. Dick did it. 
The dear fellow fell in love with me that very night. The in- 
famous scoundrel deserves hanging. I never want to see him 
again. I can’t live without him, I am coming home to die.” 


No ; please don’t laugh. Remember, this was wrung 
from Maud’s heart by an anguish which is sent into only 
one life in thousands. You doubtless cannot understand 
it; I hope you can only dimly guess the horror of it, 
now or ever; but please don’t laugh !” 


“Maud has gone, I hired a man to watch her, for I feared she 
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might kill herself ; but he let her give him the slip. Get out | ‘Well ?” said Jack. 
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Jack told him. 

“You have the numbers of the bills taken ?”’ 

‘*Certainly.” 

‘* With you ?” 

‘In my pocket.” 

“Good! You can identify your watch ?” 

oe I ean,” 

‘All right, then. I guess there's no doubt Dick took 
them. It’s all in the family now, you see.” 

‘*YVes—I—see! That is, I’m afraid Ido. Do you think 
it’s safe for Maud to live with him ?” 

“Safe ? Certainly. Why not ?” 

“You think he’s thoroughly reformed ?” 

Tom laughed. 

“Reformed ? Dick reformed ? Why, my dear friend, 
Dick has never needed to reform. He never had a bad 
habit in the world. He doesn’t even smoke, and——” 

Jack shook his head. 

“Burglary’s a bad habit, isn’t it ? I was brought up 
to think so. Did he ever do much at it ?” 

‘You don’t understand,” said Tom. 

“No; I'm afraid I don’t.” 

“T give you my word it is all right—the word of a 
reputable physician.” 

Jack took his hand. 

‘T believe you, and I trust you,” he said, solemnly, 
but dazedly, ‘‘and I take your word—the word of as fine 
a physician as there is in New York.” 

‘«Tlat’s what Elsie says ; doubtless she’s prejudiced ; 
she thinks as she says; she don’t know any better ; I’m 
glad she don’t. But I didn’t know exactly what ailed 
Dick, not for a long time.” 

“Tlove Maud. Let anything evil come near her life, 
and I think it would kill Alice. We must straighten out 
this whole business in some way.” 

‘‘Indeed we must. And we can. I know we can. 
My wife is bound up in her brother Dick. I tremble, 
sometimes, when I think of the awful possibilities of her 
future, if accident or injury should come to him. I—I 
sometimes fear——” 

“Well 2?” 

“Tt—it is too horrible—too awful,” said Tom. 

‘*You have my sympathy” answered Jack. ‘‘Let me 
share your pain and your fears ? You sometimes think— 
that 7 

“That the news might strike her dumb !” 

They paused in their conversation ; they had arrived 
at the lawyer’s office to which the doctor wished to take 
Jack. 

They walked up-stairs, and went in. 

“You remember the paper I deposited with you last 
Winter ?”’ asked the doctor.” 

“T do.” 

‘¢Please state what day I deposited it, and what time 
in the day ?” 

The lawyer complied with the request. The paper had 
been placed in his hands in the early evening. The date 
he meutioned was the day after the one when Maud had 
had her midnight interview with her burglar. 

‘‘You are willing to take oath that this package was 
deposited with you on the day you have named ?” asked 
Tom. 

“T am.” 

‘And that the seals have not been tampered with 
since ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘Very well,” said Tom, tearing open the package, and 
turning and handing the contents to Jack ; ‘‘ very well. 
Read these documents, will you ?” 
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Jack took one folded paper, opened it, and read as 
follows : 

“In my boyhood I was afflicted with somnambulism. I re- 
peatedly walked long distances, and did many strange things, 
while entirely unconscious, Severe sickness followed on at least 
two occasions. 

“*T think I walked in my sleep last night. I fear Iam threat- 
ened with a dangerous illness. So Iam going to write down the 
exact truth, lest I may never have the chance aguin—after a few 
days of the horror I feel is coming. 

“T have been working very hard lately. Tom says I have 
overworked, and I believe him fully. I have tried to conceal my 
fears from Elsie, but I do not conceal them from myself—nor from 
Tom. 

“Last night I gave Elsie my promise that I would remain in 
my room, retire early, and try to get the sleep and rest she said 
and I betieved I needed. God knows I meant to keep my pro- 
mise. He knows I tried to. I undressed as soon as I went to my 
room, and retired at oneo, I was asleep in five minutes, and I 
did not—willingly and consciously—move a muscle from that 
time until I awoke this morning, with the daylight all about me. 

“T did not awake at ones; Lawoke gradually. Little by little 
the facts which hint at the unknown experiences 6f last night, the 
awful experiences, I doubt not, came to me. 

“ First of all, I was tired—very tired. Every bone and muscle 
seemed filled with pain. My head ached. The light hurt my 
eyes. If I had spent the whole long night tramping up and down 
the streets of this great city, I could not have been more worn and 
weary. 

“Secondly, Jam in love! I, aman whose heart has never re- 
sponded to feminine power before, am in love. Somewhere, last 
night, I met the one woman, out of all the universe of women, who 
is my twin soul. If I live—if I live—but I do not know—I eannet 
tell—I can only hope. I cannot see her plainly. A great cloud 
seems to encircle her. Deep darkness seems to be between us, I 
eannot deseribe her, I could give a paid searcher—a detective— 
no clew whatever. But I love her—I love her—and if I ever meet 
her, I shall know her. And then—and then—I can only hope. 
Since she could not have come to me, I certainly went to her; for 
I solemnly assert that she is as real and tangible as any person I 
ever met. My brain may be ailing; my mind may be in danger: 
but I know I am in love, and in love with a woman, and not with 
a shadow. 

“Thirdly, I found myself fully dressed, and on tho outside of 
my bed instead of within it. This alone proves that I arose in my 
sleep. 

‘Fourth, I have a fine gold watch and five hundred dollars 
not my own. I robbed some one or some house last night. I, a 
man whose whole previous life has had no action in it over which 
I would draw the vail of secrecy, or over which I would blush, 
stole flve hundred dollars and a gold watch, I wonder whether 
there is any clew to me as the perpetrator of this wicked deed? I 
wonder whether the detectives are shadowing the house already, 
anxious to prevent my escape, and eager to make it impossible for 
me to dispose of the stolen plunder? I wonder how soon the 
officers will come for me? I wonder how mucha man's previous 
good character will count in a case like this? I wonder if any 
sane man will believe my story? I wonder where I got the 
wretched money and the accursed wateh ? I wonder what sort 
of man I robbed ? I wonder if they would take a sick man to 
jail, and let him die there in dishonor? I wonder—I wonder— 
merciful God! spare me that—I wonder whether I killed any one 
last night ? I wonder how soon Tom, dear old Tom, will come ?” 


That was all. There was no signature. But Jack 
looked up, his eyes full of tears, his honest face showing 
perfect satisfaction and conviction. 

‘‘Dick wrote that ?” he asked. 

But Tom only pointed silently to another paper. 

And Jack opened and read that: 


“Tichard Clinton is my cousin. I have known him from boy- 
hood. His sister is my wife. He is the very soul of honor, and I 
love him as though he were indeed my brother. 

“IT know of the sleep-walking experiences of his early years. 

“T find this inelosed paper, ready written by him, on my re- 
turn home. I wish, at this time, to put on record my beliefs ard 
my doubts in this matter. That done, I shall deposit my state- 
ment and Diek’s, together with the stolen money, under seal, with 
some trusty lawyer. I have advised Dick to keep the watch in 
his immediate possession. I shall advertise the watch and moner 
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in the ‘Founp’ column of the daily papers. As for Dick, by to- 
morrow he'll be beyond the power of doing any business of any 
sort for the present. 

“These are my conclusions : 

(1, Dick walked in his sleep last night. 

“©2. He stole a gold watch and a large sum of money. 

“3. Judging by his physical condition, he did not go far nor 
stay long. I doubt his having been absent from his room more 
than half an hour, 

4, But this isn’t a conclusion at all, The woman 
part of this puzzle is too much for me. I give it up. (I wish 
Dick would, too.) “THOMAS CLINTON,” 


“That settles it,” said Jack. 

‘*T should think so,” said Tom. 
and see if the money is yours.” 

Jack did so. 

‘“«The money is mine,” he said. 

‘* Would you like to see the advertisements I inserted ?” 

‘No. What's the use? I think I remember reading 
one or two which must have referred to this case. I re- 
member thinking, while reading one, that it would ap- 
ply exacily, if the writer had only said ‘stolen’ instead 
of ‘found,’ I was looking for a thief, not a li—— that is, 
an equivocator ; and so I didn’t follow it up.” 

“‘T'll tell you what I think. It’s this: that some eco- 
nomical fool of a contractor put locks all alike on the 
three buildings in our row, and that any one of our latch- 
keys will open any one of them. Ill wager you any sum 
you may name that’s a fact.” 

“‘No, I thank you ; I won't bet this morning. Ihave no 
money to lose. It has cost me a pretty sum to fix up the 
nest for our two runaways—runaways from nothing, and 
from each other.” 

“‘Well, Jack, we'll keep quiet about this until every- 
thing is fixed. And we'll haunt every train from the 
West, until Dick and Maud come, won't we ?” 

“But, doctor—’” 

“Well 2” 

“Well! That’s it exactly. You can’t leave your pa- 
tients. They'll all be getting well in your absence. 
You'll ruin your business.” 

«« And your clients will make their own priceless peace ! 
It’s risky, old fellow, but duty is duty.” 

* * * 

The two fugitives came on the same train, in the same 
ear. They looked as though tearful thought had washed 
away all anger, during the long hours in which they had 
sat, silently, in sight of one another, so near each other— 
yet so widely sundered. 
~ Jack happened to reach Dick first, although he was 
looking for Maud, and he gave that sad young man so 
hearty a shake of the hand that he knew at once that 
there was a heaven beyond the clouds, somewhere, just 
as he had believed until quite recently. 

Tom met Maud, and the young lady saw something in 
his face which made her as glad to meet this kinsman of 
her deadliest foe—her husband—as she would have been 
to have found Jack first. 

The two couples hurried away to find carriages. And 
Tom, ever thoughtful of vigorous measures and prompt 
treatment, kept Maud almost in Dick’s footsteps and 
close behind him. 

“Tt’s all right,” asserted Jack, as he pushed Dick into 
a carriage, and took a seat beside him. 

“It’s all right,” echoed Tom, as he unceremoniously 
bundled Maud into the same carriage, sprang in behind 
her, and ordered the driver to hurry. 

“‘T hope it is all right,” said the hackman, to himself ; 
“and I suppose it must be. It looks to me like an ex- 
tension of the story of the prodigal son.” 


‘*Look oyer the bills, 


* * * 


I cannot deny that Tom and Jack were impolite 
enough to talk at the same time, nor dare I assert that 
their explanations were very logical and connected. But 
they were so thoroughly satisfactory, that, long before 
they reached home, Tom glanced sympathetically at the 
loving actions of the reunited pair, and whispered to 
Jack : 

‘Say, old fellow, do you think it is so very wicked in 
us not to get out and walk ?” 

* * * * 

The servants, who had been selected and trained by 
Elsie, served dinner in the new home of Dick and Maud. 
And the other two couples attended as self-invited guests. 
I wonder if Elsie and Alice would have had as excellent 
appetites if they had known the after-dinner story which 
awaited them ? 

“T always did hope Dick would have a romance in his 
life,” said Elsie ; ‘‘ and behold, he has courted and married 
and settled down in the most prosaic way imaginable.” 

‘*Ye-e-e-s,” said Dick. 

‘““No doubts, no quarrels, no despairs.” 

“ N-n-n-no !” said Dick. 

“‘The nearest he came to a romance was when he im- 
agined he fell in love with some sort of an impalpable 
creature, a fancy of his tired brain. I did my very best 
to cure him of his foolishness, but nothing would do, 
until——” 

‘“W-e-e-e-Il ?” said Dick. 

“Until I saw you, Maud. There you stood, tall and 
graceful, as pure and sweet and perfect a type of woman- 
hood as I had ever seen. I seemed to have a sudden in- 
spiration. ‘Look there, Dick,’ said I; ‘ there’s a genuine 
woman, and——’ ‘She’s the very one,’ said Dick ; and I 
suppose he believed it, and believes it yet. I hope he 
does, Didn’t you hope, Alice, that Maud would have a 
romance ?” 

‘“Not particularly. She did have quite an adventure, 
though. She was the heroine of an adventure with a 
burglar, only she didn’t act like a heroine. She had 
promised to capture him, if he came, and she didn’t. 
You see, we were all going to the opera, and she hada 
terrible headache, the unluckiest thing——”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sister mine, but that same head- 
ache was the luckiest thing that ever happened to me.” 

(Which, in my opinion, dear reader, settles that matter.’ 

‘And I’ve captured the burglar, too,” said Maud. 
‘And the burglar’s name is—Richard Clinton.” 

(said Jack. 
said Tom. 
said Dick. 
said Maud. 

Reader, let us come away, and leave them with their 
happiness. I can imagine the quiet satisfaction with 
which Alice will hear the story ; but I fear I haven't the 
quick ear and the ready pen to do justice to what Elsie 
will say. 


* * 


«And I'll tell the whole story,” 
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Tue Peking Gazelle is as unlike a Western newspaper 
as its contents are unlike Western news. It is an oblong 
book of a few thin leaves, printed with downward lines of 
word-character+. In shape it is like our cash-books, but 
so narrow and flimsy that it could be curled round a 
finger ; strings of twisted paper run through the back, 
fasten it into paper covers of the national yellow, be- 
smeared with dim-red letters—and there is the whole 
thing complete. the organ of the Chinese Government for 
publishing Imperial decrees, official changes, memorials 
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of its curious contents from the collected issues of two 
notable years—1875, when a new Emperor ascended the 
throne, and 1877, a year of war and famine. 


aud reports from the provinces ; and to thousands of pig- 
tailed gentlemen in and out of office it is that indispensa- 
ble luxury, the daily paper. We shall glean some idea 
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His Majesty the Emperor having ‘‘ascended upon the 
Dragon to be a guest on high” in the twelfth moon of 
the past year, or early in our January, the opening news 
of the year deals largely with Palace affairs. The new 
Emperor — the adopted successor of him who had as- 
cended upon the Dragon to be a guest on high—publishes 
such protestations of grief, and of devotion to the Empire, 
that it is with a shock we discover afterwards his mature 
age of three years. The Empress Dowager and the Em- 
press Mother govern for this imperial wiseacre, and issue 
such ‘* benign decrees” as the disgrace of His late Maj- 
esty’s physicians by the immediate 
forfeiture of their buttons and pea- 
cock feathers—for having let him die. 
The peacock feather, which is worn 
hanging from the cap, and the top 
button, which by its color marks the 
grade of rank, are often the subject 
ef decrees. 

Memorials from the provinces are 
constently printed. A minister asks 
for his retirement on the grounds of 
ill health, begging that His Majesty’s 
‘‘slave”’ be given rest, so that he may, 
though useless and wasted, continue 
his existence on the face of the earth. 
The Governor of Kiang-su, on being 
appointed Governor-general at Nan- 
king, declares that he sent up a me- 
morial last year, begging leave to 
retire on account of his infirmities ; 
but as the courier rode to Peking he 
was so drenched by rain and snow 
that the wet penetrated the dispatch- 
box and the many folds of oiled paper, 
and reduced the letter of entreaty to 
pulp by the jolting of the horse. And 
thereupon does not the Governor of 
Kiang-su exultingly state that the 
courier has been repaid with the 
bamboo, and brings now another dis- 
patch, which will inform His Majesty 
that he, the injured Governor, will 
take command at Nanking, although 
his rheumatism is hard to bear ? 

It is strange to find, in columns of 
news, reference to the search for a 
child-in whom the soul of a Nomen 
*Han of Thibet has been reborn. The 
Nomen ’Han in question died in exile 
seventeen years before. A youth of 
seventeen is now discovered in an 
obscure village, and it is stated that 
he is the re-embodied spirit. A petition 
is forwarded in favor of this remarkable 
young man, who—if the reader wishes 
to remember his name — was Awang 
Chiamubalch’u’ch’éngchatso. But he is refused rein- 
statement at Thibet, and disowned officially, as he had 
been ‘‘ forbidden for ever the privilege of reappearing 
again on earth.”” But such news is not alarming to read- 
ers who have come across the predictions of the Board of 
Astronomers, and read of the assistance in public works 
vouchsafed by the river-gods—the Yellow Great King, the 
Vermilion King, the Nine Dragon General, and several 
more. 

The famine of 1877 furnishes us with terrible pictures 
ef human misery, but it brings forward also the benevo- 
lent efforts of those who were charged with the perishing 


multitude at their doors. The police censors of the west- 
ern districts of Peking memorialize, stating that last 
Winter they saw in the streets the unsheltered lying dead, 
and the cold and hungry huddled together in heaps. 
They quote a former decree declaring that the police 
ought to be protectors of the poor, and they call atten- 
tion to a hospice at the gate of the city, and tell howa 
body of unemployed officials have subscribed for the 
erection of another hospice to shelter a thousand of the 
destitute, sick, and aged. 

The accounts from the famine-stricken districts telf 
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dire tales. The Governor of Shansi writes, time after 
time, telling how the people have stripped the bark off 
the trees for food, and even swallowed pellets of earth ; 
and at last ‘‘there remains neither the bark of trees nor 
the roots of wild herbs to be eaten, and ordinary food 
supplies have absolutely disappeared. The land is filled 
with the sound of lamentations, and the corpses of the 
luckless starved are to be seen on every hand by the way- 
sides.” The great work of providing shelter and relief 
for myriads is, according to these reports, energetically 
taken up, even a war being abandoned that all attention 
may be given to the nation’s needs at home. The few 
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glimpses that we get of war are even more horrible than 
the famine reports. Here, for instance, is the discovery 
of a Chinese secret society. Hwang-Shing-ling-Ta and 
about forty associates are arrested and punished by law, 
on the charge of having met in a secret society, probably 
for seditious purposes. From their confessions, most 
likely given under torture, it appears that Hwang-Shing- 
ling-Ta was the Elder Brother, and their luckless soci- 
ety was inaugurated ata feast, at which this gentleman 
with the long name constructed a bridge of tables and 
chairs, and a bamboo archway at the end, and bade them 
pass through into the Wood Willow City—little dreaming 
that the Wood Willow City led to the prisons, tortures 
and bamboos of a Chinese criminal court. 

Reports of other cases Jead us to suspect that justice 
is particularly blind in China. The punishment for atro- 
cious crime—the ling-ch’e, or slicing to death—is by no 
means uncommon; but the most horrible part of this 
pitiless justice is that the insane criminal, whether man 
or woman, must suffer the same punishment as the sane. 
From these reports it seems that the escape of prisoners 
is frequent, and takes place in many curious ways: the 
prisoner, in transit from town to town, breaks out of his 
wooden cage in the night ; or he scrapes and digs a hole 
in the wall of his prison; or during a wet and windy 
night, when the warders are taking shelter elsewhere, the 
prison-wall falls down, and in the morning the birds are 
flown. 

When Chinamen talk about ‘‘ the vicious habit,” they 
refer to opium-smoking. The culture of poppies is here 
reported as destroying the ground for crops, and there- 
fore, in some places, conducive to famine. Elsewhere we 
come upon reports of another offense of a far different 
kind—the false personation of candidates in the Govern- 
ment examinations ; a most ingenious improvement upon 
Western cramming and forgetting, since any one who is 
crammed to profecsional perfection can make his living 
by surreptitiously sparing the brains of otkers. It is 
more curious still to read the Censor Kwoh Ts’ung-ku’s 
report on the disorderly conduct of the graduates at a then 
recent examination at Peking. These enthusiastic stu- 
dents, when they were assembled for the Palace competi- 
tion, before the ceremony of prostration was completed, 
‘*sprang to their feet in wild confusion, and began to 
scramble for the blank essay-forms. The Secretary of 
the Board of Ceremonies, who was in attendance, in en- 
deavoring to quell the riotous proceedings, and to keep 
possession of the papers, had the back of his hand lacer- 
ated by the finger-nails of the contending graduates. 
Such want of reverence as this for the Imperial halls has 
turely never before been displayed by the lettered class !” 

But if there are thefts, murders, and misdemeanors, 
prisons, fearful executions, and the bastinado, in the Ce- 
lestial Empire, there is also the Virtue Reward Office, and 
its reports are frequent in the Peking (uzelte. What 
manner of virtue is rewarded we shall glean from a few ex- 
amples. A petition with a long list of influential names 
is sent up to the Throne, praying that a monument be 
erected to immortalize the name of the Lady Ho. The 
Lady Ho had been married, at eighteen, to Lu Shu-yung. 
When he was seized with his last illness, the lady, 
‘falthough occupied every night in secretly burning in- 
cense and offering up tearful prayers, maintained during 
the day a cheerful countenance, that the parents might 
not be overcome by dejection. For months she changed 
not her raiment, but devoted herself sedulously to ad- 
ministering to the wants'of her husband ; and fally, as 
a last resource, she cut from her arm a piece of flesh 
to mix with the medicine.” But it was all unavailing : 


Lu Shu-yung died. Ho fainted several times with grief. 
‘But she had resolved not to outlive her husband, and, 
after privately writing to her sister-in-law to come and 
attend upon the two parents, already advanced in years, 
she swallowed a gold ring, and at ‘the age of thirty-four 
thus sacrificed her life.” And we should certainly add 
our stone to her cairn but for that little business of the 
ring, which, though prettily devised and, according to 
Chinese notions, virtuously done, sounds badly to West- 
ern ears. 

Another lady, by name Wu-chang, is to have a memo- 
rial arch erected to her for a similar suicidal sacrifice. 
Her husband having died before one year of marriage, 
she was persuaded from killing herself only by the hope 
of serving his parents, which duty she carried ‘out with 
truly praiseworthy faithfulness for many years, until 
after their death she declared she would follow her hus- 
band, and refusing all food, died after seven days. A 
third lady, by name Wang, residing at Choh Chow, not 
only chopped herself on all occasions in the most fright- 
ful manner, but applied burning incense-stick to her 
arms, to provide cures for her relations. Under all these 
overcharged examples we must not be blind to the true 
national virtue of the Chinese—their devotion to parents ; 
and the ladies who are faithful to ‘‘ one love in a life” are 
worthy of all honor ; but it troubles us benighted West- 
erns to read of the fair, wee-footed creatures burning, 
starving, and cutting themselves, or even swallowing gold 
rings. The Virtue Reward Office has often better work 
than this to do: fidelity, filial devotion, the bravery of 
soldiers who die in battle, the virtue of women who sacri- 
fice life rather than honor—these are things to be re- 
warded with more than posthumous titles and memorial 
arches. 

One of the strangest pages that yet remain for us to 
glance over is the letter and tribute of the King of Bur- 
mah to the Emperor of China, who was at the time, we 
must not forget, however patriarchal in official docu- 
ments, in reality a mere baby of between three and four, 
oddly destined to have gravity, ceremony and splendor, 
instead of natural childhood. Meng-tun, King of Bur- 
mah, sends a letter written in gold, to be laid before the 
Throne of the Great Emperor of the Heavenly Dynasty. 
He calls himself his vassal, his insignificant slave, and 
paints poetically how, as the sunflower bows before the 
sun, all mankind turns with adoration toward the Im- 
perial person ; and his letter ends by wishing to His 
Imperial Majesty ‘‘long life for ten thonsand—for ten 
thousand thousand years.” The list of tribute presents, 
which were to be delivered at the palace-gate, includes: 
this letter written in gold, a Burmese image of the god 
of longevity, five tame elephants and an immense pair of 
ivory tusks, rings and jewels, thousands of sheets of 
gold-leaf and silver-leaf, heaps of sandal-wood ; and, in 
the same wonderful catalogue with the elephants and the 
jewels, fifteen peacocks’ tails, twenty bottles of scent and 
pomade, several pieces of thick, heavy shirting (no doubt 
from Manchester), and —last, not least, and decidedly 
useful for an Emperor —‘‘ twenty foreign carpet-bags.” 


Conceat not the meanness of thy family, nor think it 
disgraceful to be descended from peasants ; for, when it 
is seen that thou art not ashamed thyself, none will en- 
deavor to make thee so; and deem it more meritorious 
to be a virtuous, humble man than a lofty sinner. In- 
finite is the number of those who, born of low extraction, 
have risen to the highest dignities both in Church and 
State. 
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By CLARA FRANCIS Morse. 


“T waited for the train at Coventry; 
I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 
To watch the three tall spires; and there I shaped 
The city’s ancient legend into this:” . . . 


Anp who is net familiar with that old-time ‘legend "’? 
Poet has sung of it, artist has painted it, the sculptor’s 
eunning hand has wronght it into marble, until the world 
has lapsed into such a pleasant state of half belief in its 
reality, that we feel a kind of angry impatience at the 
practical searcher for facts who would fain persuade us 
the tale is but a graceful tissue of invention. 

Dear, drowsy, old-time Coventry !—quaint, almost pa- 
thetic, mingling of yesterday and now! In the forced 
marches of our nineteenth-century cities she seems to 
halt and lag behind, unwilling that the restless world 
should quite pass on beyond her, yet ever looking back 
with wistful eve upon that half-barbaric splendor of the 
days that were. 


But railways, and gas, and stucco, and—bicycles—will | 


slowly win the day ; and a searcher for the city’s ancient 
landmarks, modestly hiding their mellowed picturesque- 
ness behind commonplace brick and mortar, feels impa- 
tient of the wide, new streets that flaunt their gay-decked 
shops and easy pavements before the narrow, stony lanes 
of times bygone, and almost angry at the modern dwell- 
ings that dare to elbow in those cherished monuments, 
brown and bent with years, whose battered gables point 
to heaven a mute and touching protest against Time’s 
dizzy, whirling round. 

And yet, how often does the idle wanderer, content 
\ ith glancing at the ‘‘ three tall spires,” leave the quaint 
brown gables to the loneliness of the uncongenial walls 
around them, and hurry on to rest and dream amid the 
solemn shades of crumbling Kenilworth, majestic still in 
ruin and decay! Here, in tenderly regretful mood he 
looks out through the stately, broken arches, hung with 
shining tapestry of green, and calls up visions of that 
“‘long ago” whose restless shadows haunt his loitering 
steps. 

Tn place of lonely, broken walls, that crumble silently 
beneath their clinging ivy mantle, gite and tower and 
battlement arise once more in gray and massive grandeur 
against the sweet, blue Summer sky ; instead of here and 
there a musing pilgrim like himself, a great and stately 
queen, with all her train of worshipers, walks down the 
lofty chambers ; and instead of fitful winds that tremble 
a faint and tender requiem through the soft, reproachful 
silence, the pleading tones of Leicester's trustful victim 
sigh through the fragrant Summer air. 

Sure, too, is the dreaming idler to pause with reverent 
step beside the simple tomb of England’s—nay, of all the 
world’s—greatest poet; nor does he fail to gaze with 
charmed and wondering eye upon that grand old citadel 
at Warwick, whose lordly front still wears its crown of 
battlements, defiant of the years that pass. 

And pretty, pleasant Leamington, with many another 
town both right and left, is not forgotten ; while of quaint, 
neglected Coventry the traveler bears away, it may be, 
but a memory of ‘tall spires" that send a trio of silent 
harmony up against a deep-blue sky. 

And yet one who, ‘‘sent to Coventry,” is fortunate 
enough to go there, can, as he picks his cautions way 
through its narrow, stony lanes, call up vet stranger 


visions than either the sad-hued walls of Kenilworth 
or the stately glories of Warwick could inspire. 

Looking back through eight centuries of change, his 
| ‘‘mind’s eye” sees the City of Godiva rise in all its 
| pristine quaintness ; while, stealing forth with tearsome, 
glancing eye from some massive, sculptured archway. 
the rude Leofrie’s gentle consort shakes down upon her 
blushing limbs a wealth of waving gold, and threads a 
trembling way about the silent town. 


“Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity: 
The deep air listened round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouthed heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see: the barking cur 
Mado her cheek flame: her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors through her pulses: the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared: but she, 

Not less through all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The white-flowered elder thicket from the field 
Gleam through the Gothie archways in the wall. 
Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity. 
And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 
The fatal byword of all years to come, 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear, 

Peeped ; but his eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shriveled into darkness in his head, 

And dropped before him.” 


All those hundred years of war and peace and sorrow 
and rejoicing have rolled over this dewy earth since the 
fair Godiva's eyes were closed in that last peaceful sleep 
which knows no wakening. Time’s creeping hand has 
thus cast the shadow of forgetfulness over many a noble 
woman and brave man; but in the ‘Convent City’s” 
faithful heart the memory of that gentle dame is ever 
fresh and green. 

Meek compliance to her husband’s rough demand—s« 
runs the tale—freed the poor, tax-burdened folk she loved 
so well ; and, naturally enough, a tissue of more than 
doubtful romance has been woven around that supposed 
act of strange devotion. Among all this web of fiction 
“Peeping Tom” stands forth in glowing tints, and the 
self-deluding years have almost willingly forgotten that 
the luckless clown was but an after-thought, invented 
more to ‘‘ point a moral and adorn a tale” with properly 
dramatic incident. 

And, to heighten the invented tale’s grotesaueness, the 
swiftly punished wight was given that ignoble calling 
which takes away nine of those ten parts or qualities 
presumably essential to the full and noble development 
of man ; while, curious travesty of shears and needle! tha 
stiff, painted figure which, from its lofty corner, looks 
down upon the ebb and flow of life beneath, was said to 
represent in times bygone the very god of War himself. 

The leer of dull, exultant imbecility which the old, 
time maker of wooden images has seen fit to fix upon 
the ex-warrior’s face is scarcely godlike ; but his fierce, 
martial attire and manly length of limb are certainly sug- 
gestive of something more than ‘‘goos3”’ and bended 
back. 
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monk and ‘‘mystery.” This 


annual show, to which people 
have flocked for many hun- 
dred years, was at first in- 
augurated with but a faint 
display of the splendor which 
afterward accompanied it. 
The pageant-lovirg multi- 
tude, however, was not long 
content with but a simple 
proclamation of the eight 
days’ féte, and the thin ranks 
of those civic authorities on 
whom that pompous duty fell 
gradually widened and length- 
ened until, among other lesser 
novelties, Godiva’s famous 
ride found representation in 
the Fair’s ‘‘ Procession,” and 
became at once its chief and 
central feature. 

Early on the Friday in 
Trinity week this brilliant 
living panorama began its 
long and glittering course 


through these same stony, 
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His ancient, painted ugliness, as hewn from a single 
piece of oak, leans now above a shop where shoes are 
prosaically supplied to the million, and quite impresses 
the careless passer-by. A curious inquirer will find, how- 
ever, that Time, the destroyer, has literally despoiled the 
ex-god of his arms, and that only two unsightly stumps 
remain. 

Coventry was always given much to shows and pa- 
geants, and in the old monastic days was especially 
noted for its ‘‘ Mysteries ”— strange religious dramas per- 
formed upon movable street stages, by the Gray Friars, 
on the day of Corpus Christi. 

The King and royal family, together with those high 
Church and State dignitaries who honored the occasion 
by their presence, were edified by representations of the 
Nativity, Flight, Crucifixion and other events in the life 
of Christ on earth ; and, although the singular spectacle 
was said to have been produced with the greatest cost 
and splendor, the following items, from a bill of its ex- 
penses, scarcely seem a ruinous outlay to this money- 
spending era: 


8. d. 

Payd for two pound of haye for the Divill’s head. 3 0 
Mending the Divill’s hose. .............. 0.0.0 c eee 08 
Black canvass for shirts for the dammed........ 40 

Red buckram for wings of Angills. . va 70 

: Payd for a cote for God and a paire of ‘gloves... 30 


When the Eighth Henry’s heavy hand struck against 
the old monastic walls, and scattered those who dwelt 
within them to seek for ‘* pastures new,” the ‘‘ Mysteries 
Plays,” too, vanished with their shaven actors, and were 
remembered only in derision by a fickle mob eager to 
please the new order of things. 

The preyvers of Benedictine Fathers no longer went up 
from shit me silver shrines, to melt into the silence of a 
vaulted calm above ; no Friars Gray went through their 
Bible-drema, half solemn, half grotesque ; even the mob’s 
burlesque procession was but short-lived, and Coventry, 
beloved of kings and men, had but her “ Great Fair” 
left. 

But with that she recompensed herself for loss of 


crooked streets which, we 
love to fancy, once rung out 
into the midday silence the clang of timorous Godiva's 
gay-appareled steed, or echoed at eventide the stealthy 
tread of sombre, gray-clad monk and friar. 

The valiant City Guards—in ancient iron armor, the 
same which hangs to-day beneath the ‘‘ Minstrel Gal- 
lery”’ in St. Mary’s Hall—walked forth first, to charm 
the eyes of waiting thousands. Close upon them came 
St. George — whose birthplace, be it remembered, was 
the three -spired city — proud and defiant. Following 
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the immortal slayer of dragons, the City Streamer held 
out the Arms of Coventry to the cheering crowd. Be- 
hind this quaintly named official rode the City’s Consta- 
ble, supported by his followers—young boys, clad in garb 
of antique strangeness ; and next to him, Godiva herself— 
central point of all the gorgeous show—rode forth upon 
a cream-white horse, gay with trappings of shining silk 
and stones. 

She wore a tightly fitting garment of satin or linen, 
carried a nosegay 
in her hand, and 
when Nature had 
been niggardly in 
length of hair, the 
representative of 
Coventry’s much- 
loved patroness 
was liberally fur- 
nished with waving 
tresses, falling 
mantle-like around 
her. 

The City Crier 
and Beadle accom- 
panied her on 
either side, dressed 
in their curious 
coats of green and 
scarlet, one half for 
the Bishopric of 
Coventry, the other 
for that of Lich- 
field ; while behind 
her came, on horse 
and foot, a gay and 
almost endless 
train of civic and 
military officials, 
with trumpeters 
and followers. 

After these, 
again, appeared 
the various clubs, 
societies and city 
companies, all in 
the most brilliant 
trappings of their 
order, with knights 
and followers, and 
bands of martial 
music ; and finally, 
with the Ancient 
Company of Wool- 
combers, having 
Jason holding his 
Golden Fleece, and 
Bishop Blaze— 
their great patron 
—his Combs and 
Bible, the long, 
chattering, glancing, gorgeous human stream wound out 
of sight. 

Until within the last two or three decades this glitter- 
ing procession appeared as surely as the Fair itself ; but 
now—perhaps because the nineteenth-century refinement 
grows beyond such half-barbaric shows, or because of 
countless other undefined and untold causes—only once 
in four or five years do the wooden eyes of ‘‘ Peeping 
Tom” stare down upon its sinuously winding train. 


LITTLE BUTCHER LANE, COVENTRY. 


And even then the ancient show, though not essen- 

tially altered from its old-time form, seems to excite but 
languid interest. The sturdy farmer men and maidens, 
it may be, watch with honest admiration the gorgeous 
line of knights and squires and followers that attend 
upon the gentle countess’s bolder representative ; but the 
townsfolk send faintly curious glances from behind dis- 
creetly shaded modern windows at the noisy panorama 
passing by, and wonder, with 4 listless smile, how their 
fathers could ad- 
mire the motley 
throng. 
- No kings or 
queens disturb 
themselves to see 
the splendid pa- 
geant; no courtly 
smiles encourage 
prancing knight 
and squire; the 
glory of the Great 
Fair is departing, 
and soon the arm- 
less warrior will 
look his last upon 
that glancing, 
winding train, with 
the silken banners 
streaming over it, 
and the swelling, 
martial music play- 
ing through it. 

But whether or 
not the gentle 
Lady Godiva took 
that strange ride 
through the town, 
it is certain that 
by many kind and 
generous acts she 
found her way into 
the hearts of War- 
wickshire. Besides 
the Monastery of 
Stow, near Lincoln 
—which, as Dug- 
dale writes, ‘‘she 
endowed with the 
Lordships of New- 
ark, Flatburg and 
Martinewells, giv- 
ing possession of 
them by a fair 
jewel and rich 
bracelets, curiously 
wrought, as her 
charter im ports, 
whereunto were 
witnesses King Ed- 
ward the Confessor 
himself ; Aldred, Archbishop of York ; Ulftic, Bishop of 
Dorchester ; Earl Leofric, her husband, with divers more 
great earls and others”’"—she founded a famous Bene- 
dictine monastery at Coventry itself. 

Its gray and solemn cloisters rose upon the ruins of a 
celebrated nunnery destroyed by Edric, and its splendid 
church was dedicated to the ‘honor of God, the Virgin 
Mary, St. Peter, St. Osburg and all the saints.” 

Earl Leofric himself endowed the monastery with half 
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the town in which it stood, and the generous countess 
converted her own treasures into ornaments for its altars. 
Malmesbury says this magnificent pile ‘‘ was enriched and 
beautified with so much gold and silver that the walls 
secmed too narrow to contain it, insomuch that Robert 
de Limesi, bishop of the diocese in the time of King 
William Rufus, scraped from one beam that supported 
the shrines five hundred marks of silver.” 

Barbaric bishop! whose desecrating hand was, after 
long years, followed by one yet more relentless. And 
then upon a king’s revenge fell Time’s unresisted finger. 
Stone by stone it picked away the dim, deserted clois- 
ters ; lower still it laid the walls on which a royal wrath 
had fallen, and now scarce more than huge, unsightly 
céllars are left to mourn the splendor of that grand and 
solemn pile that rose above them in the ‘good old 
times.” 

The White Friars’ home somehow survived the disso- 
lution, and, after many changing fortunes, shelters to- 
day the industrious poor, who take their midday meal 
among the very cloisters where the white-cowled fathers 
mused and prayed. But no ghostly friar ever returns to 
claim his own again, and the poor eat on, heedless and 
unconscious of the haunting memories that cluster thick 
around those ancient arches. 

But the Gray Friar shared the fate of Benedictine 
Father. His home was desvlate, and of his church’s 
beauty, but its spire remained. Untouched by even 
Time, it stood atone, that slender finger pointing up- 
ward to the eternal heavens, until, at length, a goodly 
modern church grew slowly up against its gray and an- 
cient tower. 

The walls, too, that circled in a city which openly 
indorsed the Protectorate lie in the dust. Battlement 
and tower and gateway fell before the Second Charles's 
avenging host lil:2 dry leaves before the Autumn wind. 
Years and wars and bigotry have done their work, and 
Coventry’s old monuments are growing few. 

Yet over all, through storm and in sunshihe, the 
“three tall spires’ look down serene. Time, not al- 
ways cruel, has touched but to mellow and complete 
their graceful beauty, while the desecrating hand of man 
has passed them by. 

The prince among them fitly crowns ‘‘one cf the 
noblest parish churches in England”’—a ‘‘ masterpiece 
of art,” as said the great authority, Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

For St. Michael’s sculptured tower the world is in- 
debted to the generously pious zeal of two brothers 
Botoner ; and for the spire itself—which was a score of 
years and more in growing to its perfect tapered ele- 
gance—to their sisters, Ann and Mary. The family are 
held in blessed memory, and their act of munificence 
was told in rhyme, of quaint and simple brevity, found 
inscribed within the chancel : 


“Wiliiam and Adam built the tower, 
Ann and Mary built the spire; 
William and Adam built the chureh, 
Ann and Mary built the quire,” 


St. Michael's interior has been much restored, and, 
save the lofty, solemn arches rising from their massive, 
clustered columns, and those records of the dead on 
which his footstep softly falls, the wanderer sees but 
little to recall the day—four centuries ago—when King 
Henry VI. knelt to hear Mass before the altar upon 
which he laid « shining cloth of gold. 

And of the curious old-time epitaphs — such “ treas- 
ure trove” for the antiquarian’s eye—only two, and of 
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indifferent interest, seem to have found a place upon the 
newly decorated walls. 

The brass plate upon which the prayerful figure of 
Mistress Ann Sewell stands grotesquely lined is still 
kept bright and clean ; but years and neglect have ren- 
dered quite illegible the pathetic plaint of ill-used Cap- 
tain Scrope. 

“Ann Sewell, T wife of Willm Sewell, of this Cythy, Lepted 
this life ye 20 of Decem. 1609, of the age of 46 yeares. An humble 
follower of her Savior Christ, And a worthy Stirrer up of others 
to all holy Virtues. 

“Her jealous care to serve her God, 
Her constant love to Hysband Deare, 
Her Harmless harte to everie one 
Doth live although her corps lye here. 
God graunte vs all while glasse doth r= 
To live in Christ as she hath donne.” 


“Hero lyes the body of Capt® Gervase Scrope of the Family of 
Scropes of Bolton, in the County of York, who departed this life 
the 26te day of Augt Anno Dni. 1705. 

“Aged 60. 


*‘An Epitaph written by Himself in the Agony and Dolorous 
Paines of the Gout, and died soon after. 


‘Here lyes an Old Toss’d Tennis Ball 
Was Racketted from Spring to Fall 
With so much heat and so much hast, 
Time’s arm for Shame grew tyr'd at last. 
Four Kings in Camps he truly serv’d, 
And from his loyalty ne’er swerved. 
Father ruin’d, the Son slighted, 
And from the Crown ne’r requited. 
Loss of Estate, Relations, Blood, 
Was too well known, but did no good. 
With long Campaigns and paines o’ th’ Gout 
He cou’d no longer hold it out. 
Always a restless life he led, 
Never at quiet till quite dead. 
He marry’d in his latter dayes 
One who exceeds the Common praise; 
But wanting breath still to make known 
Her true Affection and his Qun, 
Death kindly came, all wants supply’d, 
By giving Itest which life deny'd.” 


But more, perhaps, than church or tower or cloister 
dim, the open archway of the old Guild Hall invites the 
passer-by. Beneath its time-worn roof, across which 
falls the long, slender shadow of St. Michael’s spire, 
lies many a rare and curious treasure, and within its 
walls was more than one strange chapter of England's 
history written. 

In a small room adjoining St. Mary's Hall, called the 
‘* Princes’ Chamber,” are now kept, under lock and key. 
some of the gorgeous costumes belonging to city officials, 
as well as many an ancient treasure in parchment and 
quaint, illumined missal ; while in the long hall beyond, 
the minstrel’s harp swelled forth among the revelries of 
centuries ago. 

To-day, excepting when the city fathers send their 
voices echoing through the lofty chamber, the sculpt- 
ured angels hanging high above look down into a dim 
and peaceful silence. The splendid ancient tapestry, 
with its deftly woven king, virgin, saints and knights, 
and heaven above, spreads out its mellow, glowing tints 
almost unmarked : the battered, knightly armor hangs 
unused ; the minstrel’s voice is still, his harp is mute ; 
his place is empty, it knows him no more. 

A later but perhaps a yet more charming monument 
of medieval days than even St. Mary's Hall itself is the 
picturesque old Hospital, whose friendly roof gives shel- 
ter to a few poor, aged women. : 

Three-score years and ten must bow these women's 
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heads and bleach their scanty locks before that kindly 
door is open to receive them ; but once within that calm 
retreat, their cares are over, and the tired, burdened 
souls pass on in peace until they reach that still more 
restful haven toward which we all are journeying. 


‘NIGHT AND MORNING.” 
By WILLIAM Roserts, 


Aone the bosom of the dusky wave 
Tho flerce wind sweeps in wearisome unrest, 

Like anguish o’er a conscience sin-opprest, 

Which sears and blights the soul it cannot save. 

And round the headland gaunt and through the cave 
The ocean sweeps; while o’er its tortured breast 
Low thrills the agonized moan of one possessed 

With heartsick longing—longing for the grave. 


And I upon the plunging vessel hush 
My soul into my eyes, that strain the night 
In search of life, light, hope; till in the cast 
The sun bursts panting through the gloomy crush 
Of clouds, buoyant with godlike might— 
The spirit’s parting with the sensual beast. 
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Norurine in his life becomes a Neapolitan like the leav- 
ing it. He may live on macaroni and fried fish all the 
days of his life, kennel himself in a garret near the sky, 
and clothe himself in more or less picturesque rags ; 
but on that last day, when conger eel and melon will 
tempt him no more, when his tenement is a coffin and 
his garments a shroud, he will go through the streets to 
his grave in state. 

Come with me down this crowded little street, branch- 
ing off the Via Roma, with its rows of tempting shops 
filled with the daintiest of wares, its thronged footways, 
and never-ending traffic of ’buses, carriages, and mule- 
carts laden with huge bottles or narrow casks of wine. 
Turning a corner, we come to a filthy lane, with houses 
on either side, of five or six stories, from the topmost of 
which, on poles thrust out from the windows, hang the 
family linen, of all colors and every degree of approxi- 
mate whiteness. Women are chattering to one another 
from window to window ‘‘across the way”; a bagpipe- 
player, with his soft, round hat stuck on a goatskin 
windbag, is playing a dolefully repentant tune before 
the little shrine of the Madonna. May it bring him good 
fortune! It is Christmas-time, and the sweetmeat-shops 
are filled with little images done in sugar, and dainty 
boxes of preserved fruits and other toothsome and season- 
able gifts. 

But we have no time to linger here. If we had, we 
should like to go into the little fandoccini theatre, and 
see the great drama of the Flood done to the life by 
wooden dolls ; or into that old church, with its heavy, 
padded door-screen, where they are tacking wigs on the 
Magi and new-tailing the ass for the spectacle of the 
Adoration. We must hurry on till we come to a little 
shop that has a stranger sight for us than any that we 
have yet witnessed in this fair land of Italy. 

Look ! do not turn aside, thuugh perhaps it is a shock 
to come on it so suddenly. They have cleared away the 
fruit and bread from the window, and placed on it in- 
stead a dead child. The pretty little creature, dressed 
out in all the precious things the poor parents possess, 
lies in a bed of flowers, waiting to be carried to the grave. 
She looks, this little danghter of some seven years. like a 
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lovely doll ; her face is waxen white, and in her hand she 
clasps a tiny bunch of orange-flower—a young bride of 
death. She will lie there for two or three days, and hun- 
dreds of passers-by will look on her peaceful face and go 
hurriedly on, with a softer feeling in their hearts, and a 
thought of their own little ones at home. From time to 
time a man or woman turns into the shop and adds a 
camellia or bunch of violets to the fragrant nest in which 
she sleeps her sleep of death. 

It is a strange custom to expose the dead in this fash- 
ion—a very old one, and in matters of such a kind the 
poor cling to the old ways. Their fathers and mothers 
laid out their dead thus, and so, in a few cases—fewer 
every year—the old custom is observed. 

A little distance further on, we see a young girl dictat- 
ing a letter—say—to her sweetheart. The headdress, and 
the bright silk kerchief round her neck, make a patch of 
warm color in the ray of sunlight that has straggled 
down into this narrow byway through the lofty rows of 
inclosing houses. How the old letter-writer, at a rickety 
little table, bites the end of his goosequill impatiently as 
he waits for the next sentiment. He is impervious to all 
sentiment himself, and puts the most loving wishes into 
stilted, but more or less grammatical, phrase. What 
would you? It is his business, 

We turn from the picture of budding life to one of life 
ended. This was the house of a carpenter, and he is to 
be buried to-day. He was an old man. The child will 
have a procession in white ; this old fellow will have one 
in true flame-color, Already half a dozen greasy, garlic- 
smelling men have commenced to get into their crimson- 
colored gowns. They robe themselves in the street, in 
the presence of a crowd of boys. One distributes long 
tapers, and the men thrust their heads into pointed crim- 
son caps with great, owl-like orifices through which the 
wearers look. 

A gaudy, glass-sided hearse, with an immense golden 
crown on top, and drawn by six draped mules, now comes 
up. In it is placed a dummy coffin, and the officiating 
priests take their seats in the vehicle, one at each corner. 
The genuine coffin is placed in a very elaborately carved 
and gilded casket, borne on a platform, draped with 
purple velvet, braided with bullion, and borne on the 
shoulders of six men. A third coffin—this, like the first, 
being only for show—made of handsome polished wood, 
is slung on scarlet ropes and carried depending from two 
crosspieces of wood on the shoulders of four men. 

The procession is formed. At its head the chief of the 
mourners, in flame-colored robes—Brethren of the Miseri- 
cordia—bearing aloft a crucifix ; then two and two march 
the strange, goblin-like taper-bearers, after whom comes 
the gorgeous casket, blazing in the sunlight ; then the 
hearse and the slung coffin ; and following these hobble 
a long line of decrepit, stumbling old men, with blue 
capes and glazed hats, bearing in their hands little black 
bannerets. They are from the Benevolent Asylum, and 
earn an honest penny by hiring themselves out as poor 
relations ; for the greater their number the more import- 
ant the funeral, and—by a curious fiction—the greater 
the charity of the deceased. 

So the funeral train moves on to the cemetery. Naples 
is a city of churches ; they are scattered here, there and 
everywhere, and as the gaudy procession marches slowly 
along the street, past San Fernando, and through the 
fishermen’s quarter and sulphur springs of San Lucia, 
the harsh bells of the churches clang outa death-note. 
The people uncover as the corféje passes ; and in death 
the old man receives a token of respect never met with 


in his lifetime. 
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LADY GODIVA's RIDE,—FROM THE PAINTING BY E, LEUTZE.— SEE PAGE 555. 
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‘“WHEN MORNING BROKE AGAIN SHE LAY DEAD JUST OVER WHERE WE 
HAD HID THE GOLD AND JEWELS,” 


By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, 


THE. TREASURE-SHIP “SYREN,” 
Ir was the dusky hour so loath to become dark which suc- ’ 
eeeds the twilight of a June evening, and the gay party of | as 
yachtsmen aud their fair friends who had chartered the 
schooner Syren for a month’s pleasure off the New England 
coast were sitting or lying around the deck telling stories, 
singing songs, and otherwise enjoying the happy, careless 
hour. 
‘What land is that ?” asked Jim Noble, smoking his cigar 
to leeward, and lightly clinging to a sheet the while. 
“‘That is one of the Isles of Shoals, sir,” replied the mate, 
keeping the deck-watch. 
‘Isles of Shoals, Jim ?” echoed a silvery voice from a pile of 
Vol. XXVI., No. 5—36. 
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rugs under the weather bulwarks. ‘Oh, I wish we had 
arranged to land there; it is such a romantic place !” 

‘Is it ?” inquired the young man, flinging away the 
stump of the cigar, and throwing himself on deck at Miss 
Lovering’s feet. ‘But, then, you know, Winnie, all your 
geese are swans.” 

‘* Especially you,” retorted Winifred, in a low tone. 

‘What have you heard so ‘romanticfied ’?” inquired 
another girl voice close at hand, as an uncommonly lovely 
blonde head emerged from behind the sail, where its 
owner had been carrying on a very low-voiced conversa- 
tion with a young fellow in blue flannels, who presently 
followed her into the light. 

‘‘Why, Pussy Atherton, I thought you were out in the 
bows with Mr. Murray, watching the phosphorescence ! 
Oh, there is Mr. Murray beside you !” 

‘‘ Yes, Miss Lovering, here am I, all ready to listen to 
your romantic story.” 

“« My romantic story |! exclaimed Winifred, sitting a 
little more upright among her rugs. ‘‘I’m not the Isles 
of Shoals. The romance belongs to them.” 

“Or to the Syren, who navigates their waters ?”’ sug- 
gested Murray, evidently determined to carry the war 
into Africa. 

“It’s not lucky to sail a craft named Syren in these 
waters,” said a hoarse voice, so directly at their ear that 
the four young people started and looked around them. 
An elderly man, with bare, grizzled head, and dressed in 
a striped frock, something like that worn by butchers, 
was peering at them around the leach of the sail, his re- 
markably bright, dark eyes traveling from one face to the 
other with an air of keen scrutiny. Around his middle 
was a leathern belt carrying a sheath-knife. 

‘One of the sailors,” murmured Noble to Murray, over 
the heads of the young girls. 

‘Why is it unlucky to sail a Syren in these waters ?” 
demanded Winifred, eagerly. ‘‘ Here is some of the ro- 
mance for you, Pussy.” 

‘Sit down, my man, unless it is against orders for you 
to be on the quarter-deck,” said Noble, condescendingly, 
‘‘and spin us the yarn that is in your mind.” 

‘‘How truly nautical!” murmured Winifred, lightly 
pinching the tip of her lover's ear as he lazily reclined 
at her feet. 

‘“‘Tt’s unlucky because there was a Syren here once be- 
fore,” replied the sailor, disregarding both the invitation 
to sit down and the suggestion that his place was not on 
the quarter-deck. 

“A yacht like this ?” asked Winifred. 

‘* You might call her a pleasure-craft like this,” replied 
the man, with an inward chuckle of so peculiar and sinis- 
ter atone, that Murray, muttering, ‘‘Is the fellow crazy 
or drunk ?” sprang to his feet and moved toward the sail 
which hid sometimes all, sometimes a portion, of the old 
sailor’s figure. 

‘*Do sit down and keep quiet, Harry !” ejaculated Pris- 
cilla, rather pettishly. ‘‘ We are dying to hear the story, 
and you keep interrupting.” 

“T don’t think the fellow is proper company for you, 
that is all,” murmured Murray, and Priscilla whispered 
back : 

‘‘Aren’t you here to protect me ?” 

‘“Well, the Syren was a pleasure - boat ?” suggested 
Winnie, turning her sweet face up toward the strange 
visage peering around the sail. 

‘‘ A pleasure-boat of three thousand tons,” replied the 
voice, and Winnie hazarded the inquiry : 

“‘Isn’t that larger than this ?” 


“This is five hundred and sixty tons,” replied her ! 
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betrothed, in a calmly compassionate tone, while the hol- 
low voice of the sailor went on: 

‘*She was a treasure-ship, loaded with gold and pre- 
cious stones from the Brazils, and bound home to Lis- 
bon.” 

“Syren isn’t a Portuguese name,” dryly suggested 
Murray. 

‘‘ And it wasn’t her first owners that named her Syren,” 
replied the sailor, as dryly. ‘‘It’s no matter what her 
first name was, and it’s'no matter if it was Portuguese, or 
Spanish, or French. We named her Syren.” 

‘“We?—whom do you mean?” asked Murray, ex- 
citedly. 

‘*Mate, if you and these young women want to hear 
the story of the treasure-ship Syren, I'll tell it to you, 
and I'll tell it in my own way, and I'll have no land-shark 
hauling me up with a running noose at every other word. 
Next time you cut across my jib that a-way I’m gone, and 
the yarn’ll be a short one to the day of eternity.” 

“Now, then, Mr. Murray, do please be quiet, and let 
Pussy and me enjoy ourselves in our own way. We are 
not lawyers, if you are!” exclaimed Winifred, a little 
sharply. 

‘Miss Lovering, your word is all the law I want at this 
place and time,” gallantly replied the young man, and 
the old, grizzled sailor went on as if there had been no 
interruption : 

‘‘Seven days out from Rio, the Syren sighted another 
craft, and liked the look of her so little that she clapped 
on all sail and tried to run away from her ; but it wasn’t 
to be, it wasn’t to be. Some folks say there’s a devil that 
looks out for his own ; mayhap there is, mayhap it’s ail 
luck, but I’ve taken observations before now that the boli 
fellows like us mostly carry all before them, and lay their 
course, whilst the law-abiding sneaks have to go under. 
So it was that day, anyhow, for the wind died out of the 
Syren’s sails little by little, though she’d set every rag 
she carried, while a little draft along the face of the 
waters filled the—well, the Dragon-fly’s great sweep of 
canvas as she slid along, her deck not three feet from the 
break of the waves. Then the dons began to fire their 
big guns, and fired over-the truck of the Dragon-fly’s rak- 
ing masts ; and still she slid on, and slid on, with that 
pufling, sighing wind, just like the breath of some great 
monster, filling her sails. And then they closed ; ay, the 
little Dragon-fly grappled to the great bulk of the treas- 
ure-ship as a leach grapples to a horse’s nose, and sucks 
out his blood in spite of all his flounderings. They 
fought—yes, Dll say that for the dons — they fought like 
men ; but Lord love ye, we others, we fought like devils, 
and cut ’em down right and left, and shot what we didn't 
cut down, and knocked in the head——” 

“‘Hold on, there; this is not fit for women to listen 
to,” cried Murray, springing to his feet ; but the two girls 
raised their voices together, demanding his silence or his 
absence, and the old sailor went on, with a disagreeable 
look at the lawyer, and his hand upon the haft of the 
sheath-knife in his belt. 

‘There was a young fellow on board that treasure- 
ship—part owner, I reckon—and his sister, going home 
to , Where they lived ; and that young fellow gave 
me the scar you mayhap see across my cheek. This 
here’s the knife that quieted down that young fellow ; 
and it did it quick and easy, too.” 

‘‘And the sister ?” gasped Winifred. 

‘She didn’t know nothing of what was going on, for 
she was lying fainted away in the after cabin, with her 
nigger woman screaming away like a seagull, alongside 
of her. Well, we hadn’t more than got the men stowed 
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away, when the watch aboard the schooner hailed that 
she was sinking; and, sure enough, some unlucky ball 
of the dons had hit her under the water-line, and before 
it was made out the schooner was heeling over for her 
last plunge. Twas no great loss, for we had just started 
out from , Where we came from, and hadn’t got a 
cargo ; so the men snatched what they could of their 
dunnage and scrambled aboard of the treasure - ship, 
which was pretty well cleared already, for our cap’n was 
a tender-hearted kind of a chap, and couldn’t a-bear 
to see stiff uns lying round, so no sooner was a feller 
down than he had him pitched over and the deck swabbed 
up. We hadn’t more than got well aboard, and handled 
the sails, and put a man at the helm, when the poor 
little Mariposa ie 

“ Dragon-fly, you said !” 

‘* Mariposa or Dragon-fly, just as you like, miss—she 
gave a kind o’ sickening lurch, and a sort of a shiver and 
a tremble, as if she knew her doom ; and we hadn’t fairly 
got away from the rake of her masts as the poor old girl 
careened for the last time, and then down she went, to 
lay her bones in Davy Jones’s locker, along with may 
another good craft, and good fellow, all awaiting to sail 
the seas again in the gay old time coming. 

‘‘ Well, we hadn’t more than got things straightened 
outa bit when the weather changed. That little sough- 
ing air that had puffed us along to the side of the treas- 
ure-ship was just a sort of pilot-boat showing the way to 
a gale that was behind it. We'd left a handful of the 
fo’cas’le hands alive, seeing they was willing to join us 
and sign the articles in the kind o’ ink our cap’in was 
partial to, and we meant to get work enough out of ’em 
to pay us for our good-nature ; but, for all that, we was 
short-handed for that big ship and its spread o’ canvas, 
and as I said, the dons had set every stitch to try to 
creep away from the schooner in the beginning; but 
somehow we got the sails stowed and the decks cleared, 
and the cook managed to get us a dinner, and the stew- 
ard served out a good ration of grog for every man jack, 
furriners and all. The next thing was to overhaul the 
cargo and make out what each cne was to get, every man 
in his order, for it’s with us as ’tis with whalers, and the 
voyage pays the hands from the cap’in down. 

‘*Dinner over, and the grog served out, the boatswain 
piped all hands, and we knew it was to see the mates 
overhaul all the lockers in the cap’n's cabin, and break 
bulk in the after hold, where the boxes of bullion would 
be stored ; for another p’int in our kind o’ seafaring is, 
that the men aren’t asked to trust the officers, nor the 
officers don't trust the men, nor none of’em don’t trust 
one another, officers nor men; but every chap is for his 
own hand, and looks out of his own eyes. So three men 
out o’ the fo’cas’le is chosen to go down into the cabin 
along with the officers, and see the small stores over- 
hauled, and the rest stays on deck till allis fetched up 
and divided round fair and square. 

‘«T was one of them chosen to go down in the cabin, and 
the first thing I saw was that girl, standing in the door 
of her stateroom a-holding back her black hair with both 
hands, and peeping out into the cabin with a silly sort of 
a smile on her face. Just as I came down ahead of my 
mates she called out something in her own lingo, and 
laughed out loud and shrill, but as sweet as the bells in 
a church I knows of. The cap’n he turned round with a 
start, and put her back softly enough, but most as if he 
was afraid of her ; and then he took the key from the in- 
side of the door, and locked it on the outside, and put the 
key in his pocket. 

“©*She’s lost her wits with the fright,’ said he, in a 


scared sort of fashion, to the chief mate ; ‘and I’m afraid 
it’s bad luck for the Syren.’ 

‘**Then this is the Syren, cap’n ?’ said the mate, look- 
ing over at the desk where the ship’s log lay open, where 
the cap’n had overhauled it. 

‘** We'll call her Syren for want of a better name,’ says 
the old man, dry an crusty, and then he fetched out the 
dead cap’n’s writing-desk, and the mate hauled out his 
chest and boxes, and his keys was found, and the sport 
begun. You bet your life that dead cap’n knew how 
to feather his own nest, or else he was part owner, and 
making a big venture on his own hook, for there was a 
box of diamonds stowed away in a sort of hiding-till in 
one of them boxes that fairly lit up the cabin. About 
fifty of ’em there was, and not one smaller than a good- 
sized pea. Then there was rubies and emeralds and sap- 
phires that the old man called to be as precious as the 
diamonds, and taking it big and large, there was a big 
fortune just in that one little box ; and the cap’n locked 
it up and set it to one side, and went on to the lockers. 

‘**A box of gold bullion, sir,’ reported the mate, and 
at the same moment the officer on deck hailed : 

‘«* Heavy squall coming up from the s’uth’ard. Shall 
we shorten sail, sir ?” 

“The cap’n he turned with a bad word at the inter- 
ruption ; but before the word was well out the squall 
was upon us, and all hands jumped on deck except the 
chief mate and us three hands, and we staid by the 
stuff to see fair play till the old man tumbled down, and 
gave orders to lock everything up as we had found it, 
and make fast in the cabin for a dirty night. Then he 
got on his oil-clothes, and the mates theirs, and the boat- 
swain’s pipe was heard shrill and sharp over the whis- 
tling of the wind and the singing of the shrouds ; and so 
the fun begun. Blow! Seemed as though the wind had 
broke loose from the gaskets and was just flying wild, 
ready to whip any fellow to death that tried to handle it. 
The squall was all that a squall could be; but it settled 
down into a half-gale, and that worked up to a whole 
gale, and that into a tornado such as never was seen im 
these latitudes, nor never will be again, for ’twas the 
luck turned against us, and that crazy girl screaming her 
life out in the cabin below, that did it. Three days and 
four nights we drove before that southerly wind, and 
then the Syren lay a wreck, wallowing in the trough of 
the sea like a whale with a harpoon in his vitals ; and be- 
fore we could creep round to rig jury-masts and get some 
way upon her, down come a driving gale out of the nor’- 
east, and that ag’in chopped round westerly, and the 
long and short on’t was, that the hands mutinied and 
broke open the liquor-room ; and the old man and the 
mates shot a good few, and one of the mates got knifed, 
and then the row was made up, for we’d got another 
spell of weather upon us, and were come into the lati- 
tude of ice and snow and bitter cold. 

‘Twas in the night we struck See that light over 
yonder to the nor’west’ard ?” 

“Yes; a lighthouse, isn’t it ?” asked Pussy, timidly, 
for the two girls had huddled up together, and clung, 
half in horror, half in delicious excitement, to each 
other’s chilly fingers. 

‘Boone Island Light,” said Mr. Murray, in his dry 
and contemptuous tones. 

“You're right, my hearty; but mayhap you don’t 
justly know what Boone Island was before there was 
any light on it. I do, you see.” 

““Why, man, how old do you claim to be ?” 

The man in the butcher’s frock drew his knife from its 
sheath, and seemed to examine the blade. The rays of 
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the rising moon struck on the polished steel and sent 
back a ghostly glitter into the eyes of the young man 
who stood confronting him. 

“T’ve got most of them things you want so bad wrote 
down on the blade of this here knife. Come over to lee- 
‘ard of this sail and T’ll show it to you.” 
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monotonous, weary voice of the half-hidden spokesman, 
‘“‘and blowing half a gale from the east’ard. We didn’t 
know where we was, for the old man had gone silly all 
along of that girl, and she screeching, screeching, day 
and night, locked up in her stateroom, and the nigger 
woman along with her. The steward said there wa’n't 


FEEDING THE PET LAMB. 


“Harry Murray, if you don't sit down here and keep | nothing good enough in the cabin-stores, and the Syren 


perfectly silent until this story is done, I shall be seri- 
eusly offended !” exclaimed Miss Atherton, angrily. 

And after a moment’s hesitation the young man com- 
plied, rewarding himself for his submission by taking 
possession of the young lady’s hand. 

“Yes, twas black dark when we struck,” went on the 


was well found, fore and aft ; there wa'n’t nothing good 
enough for him to cook up and fix up for that young 
woman, and when he’d got the little tray all set out, the 
old man’d take and unlock the door, and sometimes he’d 
carry it in himself, and sometimes he’d send Nick in; 
and the old nuss’d try to coax the gal to eat, but she 


THE 


would fling away and scream and scream and scream, 
wuss than that nighthawk a-flying over now, and the nig- 
ger woman would eat it up. 

‘Nick and I reckoned the old man laid our ill-luck to 
that gal being drove crazy with seeing her brother killed, 
and the rest on’t, though nobody had laid a finger on 
her, nor yet done nothing to harm her nor her servant 
neither ; but that screeching did seem to call up foul 
weather and all sorts of devilment, and I don’t know as 
I blame the old man for taking it to heart and trying to 
get her calmed down. 

“Then, ag’in, the first officer had got hurt in the 
scrimmage when the hands broke open the liquor-room, 
and couldn't have the use of his eyes all along of a bottle | 
being broke over ’em, and I reckon some glass got into 
‘em; and the second officer took to drink, and nobody 
tried to work the ship, only just ease her off when the gale 
struck her, and put her before it when it lulled ; so when, 
about eight bells in that December night, she just lifted 
on the crest of a big roller, and then plunged bows on 
between two horns of a reef, there wa’n’t a man aboard 
that knowed ’twas Boone 
Island ; no, nor ever heard 
of such a place, for there 
wa'n’t no light, nor there 
wa’n’t no humans, nor even 
so much as a Feledelfy law- 
yer aboard the whole place. 
I don’t suppose any of you 
was ever aboard a craft 
grinding to pieces on a reef, 
with a heavy sea on, and a 
half-gale from the nor’east 

_a-driving her right into the 
jaws of death, and the air 
so full of snow and frozen 
spray that you couldn't 
keep your eyes peeled. No, 
I don’t suppose none of 
you was ever there; but I 
was, yes, I was there, and 
I know just what it means. 
Crack went the masts, one, 
two and three, and the rig- 
ging and the canvas all 
down on deck, winding us 
up as they wind a dead man afore they tilt him over- 
board ; and the wind a-howling and a-shrieking in the 
cordage, and the crazy girl below shrieking and laugh- 
ing — yes, laughing like a very devil—till it seemed 
to me I could see old Horns-and-Hoofs a-climbing up 
out of the porthole of her cabin, and fetching that laugh 
up along with him. 

‘** Every man for himself!’ was the cry, and half the 
hands dove off bows or stern, and split their skulls on 
the spurs of that murdering reef. 

‘‘Me and two or three more waited to chop out some 
lengths of spar from the hamper on deck, and make fast 
some lines to belay ourselves to ; and while we was busy 
I heard a kind of smothered screech, and up the com- 
panionway came the old man, carrying the girl, all tie. 
up in a tarpaulin, and her head muffled in a shawl. 

“The poor nigger came staggering along behind with 
a couple of boxes, and I found, later on, the cap’n, to try 
to please the crazy girl, had given her all the diamonds 
and other stones to play with, and the blacky had froze 
to them and so got them ashore, for they both was saved, 
while many a stout hand went under. The old man saw 
what we was up to with the spars and lines, and he just 
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shoved one fellow out of the way, and took his raft for 
the girl and found another for himself; and one of our 
chaps, a soft, Tommy sort of a fellow, he looked out for 
the nigger woman, and I looked out for myself, and se 
we all eame ashore—the nigger drownded, but all the 
rest of us with the last gasp left in us and no more. 
‘Nine men and that one crazy girl was the count next 
morning, and the Syren a clean wreck, washing out to 
sea with the ebb tide, and the beach strowed with gold 
pesas, doubloons, and bars of bullion wedged in among 
the teeth of the reef, and not a biscuit, nor even an 
ounce of salt junk nor one of the cabin-stores, except a 


| pot of some kind of sweet stuff that the old man tried {o. 


hide away for the girl ; but some of us rapped ‘him over 
the head and got it away, and ’twas gone before we'd 
fairly touched it. ‘Then came the starving time, and J 
reckon it would be harder to bring that home to your 
minds than even the wreck of the Syren. 

‘The first day wa’n’t so bad, and we all cruised up 
and down and about the island looking for some kind o’ 
vittles, no matter what, and fain to fill our poor bellies 
with snow for want of meat. 
We picked up lots of the 
gold, too, and stowed it 
away where it won’t never 
be found till the Syren 
gathers her bones from off 
that reef, and sails the seas 
again with all her bully 
boys aboard. 

‘The old man he buried 
the nigger woman, or, to 
put it on an even keel, he 
dragged her into a hollow 
between two big rocks and 
piled stones upon her till 
she was safe out of sight 
and reach; and while he 
did it the crazy girl sat and 
looked on, and stopped her 
screeching and begun to 
sing. 

‘‘At first it was like calm 
weather after a storm, and 
we all felt as if the curse 
was lifted; but, after a 
while, that strange, wild singing was almost worse than 
the screeching, and when it kept on, and kept on till 
black night fell, and all night long it mixed in with the 
screams of the night-birds and the wailing of the wind 
and the hiss of the surf breaking over the wreck of the 
Syren, I, for one, began to feel as if ’twas I was going 
loony, and not the girl. 

“Just about six bells in the morning watch we heard 
a pistol-shot, and the mad girl bursting out a-laughing, 
just as she did when the Syren struck. I got up and 
went over to her with my knife in my hand, for I’d got 
all I could stagger under, and as for having Old Nick 
a-laughing at me through her throat, I wa’n’t a-going to 
stand it. But before I came to her, where she sat on her 
_urse’s grave, I stumbled and fell over the old man, 
where he lay dead ; yes, stone dead already, though the 
blood was still a-running from a bullet-hole through his 
heart. Whether he had shot himself, or whether that 
devil had shot him, we couldn’t tell, for the pistol lay so 
that he could have dropped it, or she could either. Any- 
way, he was dead, and eight men were starving.” 

‘“‘For God’s sake, men, be silent!” exclaimed Noble, 
excitedly, and then Harry Murray quietly rose and went 
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below. The monotonous, weary voice went steadily on, 
and the two girls shivered closer to each other, yet could 
not choose but listen. 

“All that day I looked for the girl to kill her, as she 


lad killed our captain ; but she hid from me somewhere | 


on that lonesome island, and [when morning broke again 
she lay dead just over where we had hid the gold and 
jewels.] Yes, she’d dragged herself there to die, so that 
the curse might cling to that treasure that we’d bought 
so dear, and we shouldn’t get the good of it even if one 
of us got away. 

‘‘ Well, mates, we didn’t touch her. There wasn’t a 
man among the eight of us but had risked his life again 
and again, and laughed in the face of death by sea, or 
fight, or danger, or any human kind you like to name; 
but there was not a man of us that would have put a 
finger on that girl’s dead body, as she lay there with her 
black eyes wide open and the lips drawn away from her 
white teeth as if she had died laughing at us. We just 
picked up stones and piled them on her, and we never 
stopped till we'd heaved a great rock on top of all, and 
mounded it up so that nobody would think ’twas cver 
any other way ; and every night she comes and sits on 
top of that heap of stones and sings, and sings, and sings, 
till she sings up a storm.” 

‘Sits there now ?” gasped Winifred. 


“They all died, one by one, till I was left all alone | 


with her ; and when each man died she laughed all night 
long, and when she didn’t laugh nor sing, she screeched ; 
and she and Philip Babb will keep company there until 
the Syren gathers her bones from off that reef, and sails 
the seas again with all her bully boys aboard.” 

‘*Who is Philip Babb ?” asked Winifred, in a quaver- 
ing voice. 

‘Who's frightening you with stories of Philip Babb ?” 
demanded the captain’s cheery and imperious voice, as 
he came aft, followed by Mr. Murray, who had disturbed 


him from a game of cards with some of his passengers. | 


**Who’s talking of Philip Babb ?” asked he again, as, 
having reached the little group and receiving no answer, 
he stood peering around the deck. 

“Tho fellow’s behind that sail, sir,” replied Murray, 
and as the captain, stepping aft, looked around the leach 


of the great mainsail, Murray ran forward, exclaiming : | 


” 


‘He'll get away, forward. 

But the strip of deck between the sail and the bul- 
wark was absolutely empty, and captain and passengers, 
advancing on either side, met in the centre in blank 
(lismay. 

‘© How did he look ?” asked the captain, in a low voice, 
as he stared into the young man’s face. 

‘« An elderly seafaring man, black eyes and gray hair, 
dressed in a striped butcher’s frock, with a leathern belt 
and a sheath-knife.” 

‘Which he flourished in your face ?” 

“*Yes, once. How did you know ?” 

“Never you mind, and get those girls off the deck and 
off the subject as quick as you can.” 

‘Why so, captain ?” 

‘Never you mind, young man.” 

‘©Oh, captain !’ broke in Winifred Lovering'’s sweet 
voice, ‘‘ who is that awfully queer old man ? and who was 
Philip Babb ? and is he alive or dead ?’ 


‘Philip Babb, Miss Lovering ? I have not the pleas- | 


ure of the gentleman’s acquaintance, and you mustn't let 
our old salts spin their sea-yarns on the quarter-deck. 
Come, young ladies, we are waiting for you to give us a 
little music in the cabin before supper at ten o'clock.” 
‘But, captain, I insist upon a direct answer to my 


| 


question,” persisted Murray, as he detained the captain 
for a moment behind the rest of the party. 

‘‘And I refuse to give you any answer, Mr. Murray,” 
replied the officer, with dignity. ‘‘Iam not a supersti- 
tious man; but neither am I foolhardy one, and I refuse 
to mention that name, or tell that story, while I sail theso 
waters. It’s bad luck, and the worst of bad luck, and 
I'm sorry all through for what you've seen and what 
you’ve heard, and that’s all I have to say. So come along 
down, and let us have some good old sacred music from 
those innocent girls.” 


MORT AU CHAMP D'HONNEUR. 
By H. T. R. 


Tue Austrian has stolen on us, our men are scattered wide— 

Ill for France if he win yon fort where the hills divide; 

Much were the gain if we held it but for a day and night. 

‘‘Be mine,” said Latour d’Auvergne, ‘‘ to warn them and aid the 
fight.” 

Horror and shame! 
gone. 

Grimly he set his face: short time, and much to be done. 

Loopholes were cut, gates barred, the muskets lashed in a row, 


Their arms were there, the cowards were 


| The Tricolor flung to the breeze, and then—to wait for the foa. 


So quick and truc his aim, and so fast the Austrians fall, 

That the path is choked with their dead, and at eve they sound 
the reeall. 

With morn camo a flag of truce: “ Yield, for our cannon are here, 

Or we breazh your wall.” ‘In two hours’ time if no help be 
near.” 

So the day and night had 
the weight 

Of twenty muskets, a weary soldier steps from the gate. 

“Single against a host! By heaven! *twas nobly done. 

Men, bear for him the guns, his burden the flag alone.” 


* * * * * 


been gained, and staggering under 


= a 


“Rank for this man,” said Napoleon. 
if you will, 

First Grenadier of France, be a simple Captain still.” 

So with no selfish aim, for France with heart and with hand. 

Bravest where all were brave, he fought in many a land. 

His no ruffian thirst for blood, for plunder, or pay; 

First in the charge, his duty done, he would turn away. 

Nature he loved, and she to him had revealed her lore; 

Loved to ponder the probiems of life with the sages of yore; 

Till the death-order came, and a glorious life to crown 

He fell with his wounds in front, and smiled the death-pang 


“Nay, General.” “ Well, 


down. 

| How shall they honor him dead who in life held cheap what men 
prize ? 

Titles and crosses he spurned. Said one: “On the spot where 
he lies 


Dig him a soldier's grave; let our flag be round him laid; 

But for his heart from our pay shall a silver casket be made; 
There we will shrine its dust, and his spirit shall lead us yet.” 
Added the Master of soldiers’ heart: ‘‘ And when ye’re met, 
First, ns in life, on the muster-roll ye shall call his name, 

And hi3 oldest comrade answer, ‘Dead on the field of fame,’” 
Morn by morn it was heard, and Austrian and Russian reeled, 
Where those veterans swept to the front, kings of the battlefield; 
Morn by morn it was heard, till the Bourbon came, and the time 
When to have fought for Napoleon and France was held a crime. 
Never did nobler service nobler guerdon earn: 

High in the roll of heroes, place for Latour d'Auvergne! 


JOHN BRIGHT AND HIS WORK. 


By Noe. RuTHVEN. 


Tue first time I had the keen and exquisite pleasure 
of hearing John Bright speak was at a public banquet 
given to him in the spacious round-room of the Rotunda, 
Dublin, whose walls had echoed the burning eloquence 
of Henry Grattan and the thunderous impeachments of 
Daniel O'Connell. That I was held in speechless ecstasy 
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at the Great Tribune’s eloquence goes without saying, 
and as I write the glamour of his noble periods still 
holds me. 

The next time I listened to him was in the House of 
Commons, when he was “ going for” Benjamin Disraeli, 
the latter attired in his favorite velvet jacket, his legs 
crossed, his arms crossed, and his hat over his eyes, ap- 
parently enjoying a siesta; but when Bright would oc- 
casionally give one of his big guns, the Juggler of the 
Jingoes would start as if stuck by a pin. 

John Bright’s noble bearing is immensely in his favor ; 
and especially when standing at the table which separates 
the Government from the Opposition in St. Stephen’s, 
he is, to my thinking, a very striking and characteristic 
picture. 

The Right Honorable John Bright was born at Green- 
bank—then near, but now within, the town of Rochdale, 
in Lancashire — on the 16th of November, 1811. The 
Bright family originally came from Wiltshire, where 
their ancestors were living at ‘‘ Bright’s Farm,’’ near the 
village of Lyneham, in the year 1684. They were all 
members of the Society of Friends. Mr. Jacob Bright, Sr., 
settled down at Rochdale in the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, and, having lost his first wife, married Miss 
Martha Wood, the daughter of a tradesman at Bolton-le- 
Moors. By her he had ten children, four of whom still 
survive, the subject of this sketch being the eldest. 

Having received the rudiments of a substantial Eng- 
lish education, the future politician entered his father’s 
business, and became a member of the firm of John 
Bright & Brothers, cotton spinners and manufacturers, 
of Rochdale. While still young he displayed a great 
taste for politics, and before he was twenty began to ad- 
dress local audiences on various topics connected with 
social reform. On coming of age he made a tour on the 
Continent, and on his return assisted in the formation of 
a literary society at Rochdale, before which he frequently 
spoke, thus developing that rare facility of expression 
and command of pure, forcible English which have since 
made him one of the most eminent orators of the day. 
While evincing the shrewdness and sagacity of a thor- 
ough business man, he did not neglect the cultivation 
of his mind. He studied history, read poetry, and ex- 
panded his keen natural powers of observation. In 1836 
he went by sea to the Levant, visiting Palestine, Egypt 
and Greece, and on returning to his native town de- 
livered a series of brilliant lectures descriptive of his 
travels, 

Mr. Bright now came prominently forward as a public 
man, and soon attained celebrity as a platform speaker. 
Although he had taken an active part in the long agita- 
tion which preceded the Reform Act of 1832, it was not 
until 1839 that he first distinguished himself as a politi- 
cian, by becoming one of the earliest and most ardent 
members of the Anti-Curn Law League, which grew out 
of an association, formed the year previously, to obtain 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

His first candidature was at a bye-election in April, 
1843, when he contested the City of Durham against Vis- 
count Dungannon, eldest son of the Earl of Bersbor- 
ough, a Tory and Protectionist. He was defeated, how- 
ever, by a large majority ; but, as good luck would have 
it, Lord Dungannon was shortly afterward unseated on 
petition, and at the new election, which took place in 
the following July, Mr. Bright was returned by 488 votes 
against 410 polled for his opponent, Mr. Purvis. The 
election created intense excitement throughout the coun- 
try, on account of Mr. Bright’s advanced views. His 
maiden speech in the House of Commons was delivered 


on August 7th, and was in advocacy of Mr. Ewart’s motion 
for extending the principles of Free Trade. 

At all times an animated and effective speaker, Mr. 
Bright was now more eloquent than ever in his oppo- 
sition to the Corn Laws. In 1845 he obtained the ap- 
pointment of a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Game Laws, and another on the subject of 
cotton cultivation in India. An abridgment of the testi- 
mony taken before the former, and published in one vol- 
ume, contained from his pen an ‘‘ Address to the Tenant 
Farmers of Great Britain,” strongly condemning the ex- 
isting Game Laws. 

The story of ‘‘The Battle of the League” is a chapter 
of English history with which Mr. Bright’s name must 
ever be associated almost as closely as that of Mr. Cob- 
den. The year 1846 saw the great struggle ended by the 
conversion of Sir Robert Peel, and the consequent attain- 
ment of the objects sought for by the Leaguers. 

From then on to 1852, Mr. Bright was zealously en- 
gaged in the cause of Free Trade, in advocating various 
reforms, and in endeavors to promote such movements as 
seemed calculated to secure the elevation and advance- 
ment of the people. 

In July, 1847, he was returned for Manchester; and 
during the interval between his election and the acces- 
sion of the first Derby Ministry to power, his activity in 
Parliament and on the platform was varied and continu- 
ous. In the House of Commons he advocated the appli- 
cation of Free Trade as a sure remedy for the state of 
things that had brought about the Irish famine. At this 
time, also, he proposed the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, which Mr. Gladstone was to carry out twenty 
years after, and in various other ways sought to promote 
reform in the administration of Ireland. He also devoted 
a great deal of study to the Indian question, and ap- 
pealed unsuccessfully for the dispatch of a Royal Com- 
mission to India to inquire into the condition of cotton- 
growing there. In 1849 he was appointed » member of 
the celebrated committee of the House of Commons to 
examine official salaries. 

Both in the Parliament and in the provinces he co- 
operated warmly with Mr. Cobden in the movements 
which the latter sought to create in favor of financial 
reform, and strenuously urged reduction of the forces. 
Taxes on knowledge, and all restraints on the liberty of 
the press, were now, as ever, hotly combated by Mr. 
Bright. He fought hard, too, for the removal of Jewish 
and Catholic disabilities, and strongly opposed Lord John 
Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Act. In 1851 he voted 
with those who attempted to censure Lord Palmerston 
on the Pacifico affair, and in the following year took a 
prominent part in the welcome given to Kossuth by the 
advanced Liberals of Lancashire, and defended him from 
aspersion in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Bright was now the acknowledged leader of the 
‘¢ Manchester School of Politicians’”"—a name coined in 
derision by his opponents, but accepted by him as a title 
of honor. On the formation of the first Derby Adminis- 
tration, in February, 1852, he aided in the temporary re- 
organization of the Anti-Corn Law League, which the 
acceptance of Free Trade by the new Government after- 
ward rendered unnecessary, and at the general election 
which followed was re-elected for Manchester, but not 
without a hot contest. 

With the accession of Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry to 
power began the discussion of the Eastern question, his 
share in which alienated from Mr. Bright many of his 
former followers. As a member of the Peace Society, he 
strenuously opposed the war with Russia, and was one of 
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the meeting of the Society of Friends by which a depu- 
tation was sent to the Emperor Nicholas to urge upon 
lim the maintenance cf peace. Energetically did he de- 
nounce the policy which led to the Crimean War, nor 
ceased to protest against it whilst that struggle lasted, 
although in his protest he stood practically alone. In 
1854, while the war was in progress, he delivered in the 
House of Commons one of the most memorable of his 
speeches, from the peroration of which I cite a few lines, 
in illustration of his views on so important asubject : ‘‘It 
is very easy for the noble lord, the Member for Tiverton, 
to rise and say that I am against war under all cireum- 
stances ; and that, if an enemy were to land on our 
shores, I should make a calculation as to whether it 
would be cheaper to take him in or to keep him out; 
and that my opinion on this question is not to be con- 
sidered, either by Parliament 
or by the country. Iam not 
afraid of discussing the war 
with the noble lord on his 
own principles. I understand 
the Blue-books as well as he; 
and, leaving out all fantastic 
and visionary notions about 
what wll become of us if 
something is not done to de- 
stroy or to cripple Russia, I 
say—and I say it with as 
munch confidence as I ever 
said anything in my life—that 
the war cannot be justified 
out of these documents ; and 
that impartial history will 
teach this to posterity, if we 
do not comprehend it now. 
T am not, nor did I ever pre- 
tend to be, a statesman ; and 
that character is so tainted 
and so equivocal in our day, 
that I am not sure that a 
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would aspire to it. I have 
not enjoyed for thirty years, 
like these noble lords, the 
honors and emoluments of 
office. I have not set my sails 
to every passing breeze. I am 
a plain and simple citizen, 
sent here by one of the fore- 
most constituencies of the 
Empire, representing, feebly 
perhaps, but honestly I dare 
aver, the opinions of very 
many and the true interests 
of all those who have sent 
me here. Let it not be said 
that I am alone in my con- 
demnation of this war, and of 
this incapable and guilty Ad- 
ministration. And even if I 
were alone, if mine were a 
solitary voice, raised amid the 
din of arms and the clamors 
of a venal press, I should 
have the consolation I have 
to-night—and which, I trust, 
will be mine to the last mo- 
ment of my existence — the 
priceless consolation, that no 
word of mine has tended to promote the squandering 
of my country’s treasure, or the spilling of one single 
drop of my country’s blood.” 

There were some then, there are many more now, who. 
however fundamentally opposed they might be to many 
of Mr. Bright’s views, could not withhold their admi- 
ration for his sturdy, uncompromising independence— 
an independence he has consistently maintained through 
life, toward great and small, ministers and people alike, 
unmoved’ by blandishment and careless of disdain. 

The year 1856, which witnessed the close of the war 
with Russia, found Mr. Bright disabled by ill - health, 
and obliged to withdraw for a time to the Continent ; and 
the news of Lord Palmerston’s defeat on the Canton 
question reached him while in Italy, in March, 1857. 
Although he had taken no personal part in the debate 
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to the very day when the 
lamp of life went out. He 
is gone, but his character, 
his deeds, his life, his ex- 
ample, remain a possession 
to us, his countrymen, and 
for generations to come. As 
long as the great men of 
England are spoken of in 
the English language, let it 
be said of him, that Richard 
Cobden gave the labors of a 
life that he might confer 
upon his countrymen per- 
fect freedom of industry, 
and with it its attendant 
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or division that obliged Lord Palmerston to appeal to 
the country, yet he expressed his entire approval of the 
vote of censure which had been proposed by Mr. Cob- 
den and seconded by Mr. Milner-Gibson. At the general 
election that ensued, both Mr. Bright and his colleague, 
Mr. Milner-Gibson, were rejected at Manchester by large 
majorities ; but shortly afterward the death of Mr. Muntz 
caused a vacancy in the representation of Birmingham, 
and Mr. Bright was invited to become a candidate. He 
was elected in August, 1857, and has sat for that con- 
stituency up to the present time—over thirty-one years. 

After 1857, Mr. Bright’s name became mainly identified 
with a scheme for the reform of the electoral representa- 
tion by a wide extension of the suffrage, and a more equal 
distribution of the seats with regard to population, and 
alterations in the law of entail. During the momentous 
period of the Sepoy mutiny in India, he protested con- 
tinually and energetically against a perpetuation of ‘‘ the 
rule of the sword” in that country. He also inveighed 
against the system of the Honorable East India Com- 
pany, and urged the Government to look its Indian re- 
sponsibilities in the face, with what result all the world 
knows. He was a fervent and uncompromising advocate 
of the North during the Civil War in this country, and 
some of the most eloquent 
speeches he ever delivered 
were in favor of the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

On April 2d, 1865, Mr. 
Bright sustained a severe 
loss in the death of his old 
colleague, Richard Cobden, 
so aptly designated ‘‘ The 
Apostle of Free Trade”; and 
in after years, while speak- 
ing at Bradford (July 25th, 
1877), took occasion to eulo- 
gizeh is former co-laborer in 
the following words : ‘‘ There 
is not a homestead in the 
country in which there is 
not added comfort from his 
Jabors, not a house the 
dwellers in which have not 
steadier employment, higher 
wages, and a more solid 
independence. This is an 
enduring monument. He 
worked for these great pur- 


blessings of plenty and 
peace.” 

In the Autumn of 1866, Mr. Bright visited Ireland, 
where he received a ciad millo faeltha, and was enter- 
tained at a great banquet on October 30th, on an invi- 
tation signed by some twenty-five Irish Liberal Mem- 
bers of Parliament. It was on this occasion that I heard 
the speech to which I have already alluded in the open- 
ing of this article. On November 30th of the same year, 
he was presented with the freedom of the City of Edin- 
burgh, and in the following month accepted office under 
Mr. Gladstone as President of the Board of Trade ; but 
ill-health subsequently compelled him to relinquish this 
office, and he retired from the Ministry in December, 
1870. His health having been partially restored during 
the next three years, he was, in August, 1873, appointed 
to the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a 
seat in the Cabinet, and he held this position until the 
fall of the Government, in February, 1874. The next six 
years, when the Tories were in office, found him less 
prominent in debate than formerly; but when Mr. Glad. 
stone returned to power, in May, 1880, he again became 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, but resigned on 
the 17th of July, 1882, announcing in the House of Com- 
mons that he had retired from the Cabinet in conse- 
quence of the Government’s Egyptian policy, stigmatizing 


poses, and he worked, as it 
might be said, even almost 
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the bombardment of Alexandria, then determined upon, 
as a violation of the moral law. In November, 1880, he 
had been elected Lord Rector of the University of Glas- 
gow. 

When, in the Spring of 1888, Mr. Gladstone adopted 
the Parnellite views and brought forward his Home Rule 
Bill, Mr. Bright denounced the measure in most scath- 
ing terms, and did much to insure its rejection. Since 
then his firm attitude and his unwavering support have 
contributed largely to the success of the Unionist cause, 
and more votes were probably lost to Mr. Gladstone by 
“The Tribune’s” great speech at Birmingham than by 
all the other arguments against Home Rule put together. 
Mr. Bright has done so much for Ireland in days gone by 
that he has never been able to understand her continued 
dissatisfaction, and there is a shade of “ provinciality ” 
about him which makes him regard the refusal of such 
excellently intended English specifics as a mere case of 
perverse ingratitude. 

Mr. Bright has been twice married—first, in 1839, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Jonathan Priestman, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, who died two years afterward, leay- 
ing him an only daughter ; and secondly, in 1847, to Mar- 
garet Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. William Leatham, 
of Wakefield, Yorkshire, by whom—who died in May, 
1878—he has had seven children. His eldest son, Mr. 
William Leatham Bright, is Member of Parliament for 
the Stoke-on-Trent Division of Staffordshire. 

The time has long gone by since John Bright’s name 
was a party bugbear. English people of all shades of 
opinion have at length learned to know and respect the 
man whose motto —‘‘ Be just and fear not’’— has been 
the guiding motive of his life. Whatever view we may 
take of his individual opinions, we cannot but acknow- 
ledge the absolute rectitude of his purpose. His politi- 
cal career has been one long struggle for the overthrow 
of what he has deemed to be fallacies and disabilities, for 
the righting of wrong, for the resistance of oppression and 
evil, and for the elevation of the people. Not among the 
least noble of exemplars for English youth is that com- 
prised in the character and life-work of ‘plain John 
Bright.” 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE ROCKIES. 
By F. M. ENDLICH. 


Contrary to the admonition which is liberally vouch- 
safed to most small children, that they ‘‘ should be seen, 
but not heard,” the lion of the Rocky Mountains is very 
frequently heard, but rarely seen. 

Before the character of this animal was as fully estab- 
lished as :t now is, all sorts of rumors and reports con- 
cerning it were accepted in blind faith. It is, essentially, 
the South American puma, a cat of very formidable di- 
mensions. Some of the big ‘‘ panthers ” which our fore- 
fathers in Eastern States had to deal with may have been 
closely allied to this lion, if descriptions can be depended 
upon. Of a tawny to yellow-brown color, light throat 
and belly, the animal shows a lithe and graceful body, 
grows to a considerable size, and combines great mus- 
cular strength with its effective weapons of attack and 
defense. The muscles of the jaws and neck are par- 
ticularly well developed, and enable the lion to carry a 
xood-sized deer in his mouth, lifting it high enough to 
avoid its trailing on the ground. 

One day our hunter had killed a black-tail out of a 
small band, and had laid it across the trunk of an in- 
clined tree, at a sufficient height to prevent coyotes from 


disturbing it. Meanwhile, he followed the remainder af 
the band. Returning, after several hours, he was sur- 
prised to see a very large mountain-lion slowly crawling 
up the tree toward the carcass of his game. A _ well- 
aimed shot spoiled his appetite for venison and bronght 
him to the ground, kicking, clawing, spitting, and show- 
ing fight to the last moment of his life. 

It is unusual, however, that a lion can be gotten hold 
of with so little tronble. He is very sly, keen of eye and 
ear, less so of scent, but rarely leaves his home in the 
daytime, unless for the purpose of capturing large game. 
He knows all the trails of deer and elk, and the daily 
hours for their passing given points. Crouching, flat on 
his belly, on some advantageously located rock—less fre- 
quently on trees, for the prevalent pines of our Western 
forests are not particularly suitable for this mode of war- 
fare—he will patiently await the arrival of a troop of his 
victims, As they pass beneath his ambush, he springs 
down upon some fat doe with unerring aim, lands on her 
back, near the fore-shoulders, and quickly tears the jugu- 
lar vein to suck her blood. The terrified animal may 
make a jump or two, but cannot shake off its destroyer, 
and soon drops dead, while its companions seek safety in 
flight. Either the lion will eat all he wants at once, leav- 
ing the balance for birds of prey and coyotes, or he will 
carry the carcass to his den. 

At night he goes abroad, surprises what game he may 
want, and fills the air with dismal howls. Many a time 
have we heard him, howling for hours at a time; but 
though we might traverse the adjoining forests with the 


‘utmost care next day, we never succeeded in finding the 


disturber of our slumbers. He will travel many miles at 
night, either following game upon which he has set his 
heart, or, as it seems, simply for exercise, and for the 
purpose of seeing that his domain is in good order. 

The mountain-lion most frequently makes his home in 
some cave or rocky cleft, more rarely in densa timber or 
brush. In leaving and approaching his den, he is always 
on the alert, and often discovers a carefully laid ambush 
from afar, then silently wanders off and allows his ene- 
mies to watch for him in vain. This method of surpris- 
ing him is, however, the only one which is at all feasible, 
for it is next to an impossibility to surprise him abroad. 
Traps have but very slight attractions for him, so that a 
well-prepared ambush near his den is the only reiiable 
resort. We have watched more than one night before 
some cave or other, but always in vain. 

In one instance we were positive that the lion was in- 
side ; he had been seen going toward his home but a 
short time before, and his ingoing tracks were quite fresh, 
covering all others. As we presumed that he had gorged 
himself with a heavy meal before returning to his lair, 
and as we were uncertain as to whether the cave might 
not contain water, we came prepared for a long siege. 
Posted about twenty yards distant from the entrance, two 
of us religiously stood on guard, turn and turn about, for 
forty-eight hours. The nights were moonlit, while our 
position commanded enough ground to secure us good 
shots in case the lion should attempt to leave. When 
he made no sign, however, for so long a time, we began 
to suspect that something was wrong. A close examina- 
tion of the neighborhood revealed the fact, sure enough, 
that the cave had a second, very small, outlet, some dis- 
tance off, and well hidden in the brush. Fresh tracks 
leading from it showed that it had recently been utilized. 
For twenty-four hours, at least, had we guarded, in the 
strictest silence, even denying ourselves the comfort of a 
smoke, a large, empty hole. 

Wary as the lion is, he can be outwitted by persever- 
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ance and a thorough knowledge of his habits. If bait is 
conveniemt, in the form of a young sheep or goat, pre- 
ferably the latter, and if the lion has had access to such 
dainties, then his capture becomes easier, as a bleating 
sheep or the crying of a goat can be utilized to decoy 
him from his habitation. Young pigs may also be em- 
ployed to advantage, and the ingenuity of the sportsman 
will usually devise means to awaken sensations in them 
which lead to a plentiful exercise of their vocal powers. 

Under such circumstances the killing of a lion becomes 
a rather easy matter, although it may be necessary to 
trust to a quick shot. If wounded, and at close quar- 
ters, he will fiercely turn, like most members of the cat 
family, and then he is an exceedingly unpleasant cus- 
tomer to deal with. His agility, enormous strength, sup- 
pleness of body, and his terribly sharp claws, coupled 
with a mouthful of long, pointed teeth, render him ‘a 
most unwelcome antagonist. A man has really no chance 
of escape when the lion has once grappled with him, and 
a number of cases are known where horribly torn corpses 
of hunters were found ; but I never heard of an encoun- 
ter of this kind in which the man came off best. 

One of our young men strolled off with his shotgun, 
one day, intent upon ducks. He was slightly verdant in 
the usages of wild animals, so that he calmly followed 
a well-beaten trail which was strewn with bones. It led 
him into a brush sort of jungle, where he found a soft, 
large, nearly round lair, with an ample supply of bones 
in its vicinity. Some of them were still bloody and quite 
fresh. With an equanimity born of innocence as to the 
nature of the game, and of a sublime trustfulness in the 
dispensation of that Providence which watches over chil- 
dren, the young man, shotgun and all, took up his tem- 
porary abode in the lair he had found, and very serenely 
awaited the arrival of its owner. Fortunately for him, 
the latter chose to remain absent. A little more experi- 
ence would have told him that the tracks were of an ex- 
ceptionally large mountain-lion, and that it was scarcely 
civil or prudent to welcome this animal with a shotgun. 
It might easily have come to pass that this young man 
would have saved undertaker’s charges for all time to 
come, so far as he personally was concerned. This was 
one of the rather unusual cases where the den was located 
in brush and grass. 

A relative of the mountain-lion is the lynx. Two 
species occur in the Rocky Mountains, distinguished by 
hunters as the white - footed and black - footed. Their 
short, stubby tails, bristly bunches on the ears, and mot- 
tled brown and white fur, are well known. They are 
not very plentiful except far north, but are destructive 
to very a high degree. As compared to the size of their 
bodies, their strength is simply prodigious. From some 
tree or rock they will spring down upon a deer, and have 
it bleeding to death in an instant. When shooting them, 
be quite sure that the animal is dead beyond question 
before approaching it, for its claws and teeth are both 
excessively sharp. 

Another kin of the lion is the wi.dcat. This hand- 
some, graceful animal grows quite large in the Rocky 
Mountains, and is ferocious to a degree. We had two 
young ones, upon a time, their eyes being barely open. 
When about four weeks of age they inadvertently got a 
taste of raw meat, and the days of feeding them on milk 
were then over. Ona meat diet they speedily developed 
their aatural character, and became very unamiable, even 
toward each other. Regular pitched battles were the 
order of the day, and we were preparing a habitation for 
each of them in consequence. Unfortunately, our de- 
signs were rendered unnecessary by a domestic tragedy. 
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We discovered, one morning, that the loving sisters had 
comfortably eaten each other up during the night. There 
was more left than of the Kilkenny cats, of famous mem- 
ory, but not much more. We were forced to apply a 
corrective in the form of a pistol-ball in each case, in 
order to end a great deal of bloody misery. Truly the 
biting apparatus of these little fiends seemed to be the 
only thing about them that was in good working order, 
every other portion of their bodies being bitten or clawed 
to pieces or shreds. 

In hunting members of the cat tribe, omit dogs, as they 
are of but little value, and will get whipped or killed 
nine times out of ten. It is never an easy matter to sur- 
prise a cat or a lynx in the daytime ; but still it will hap- 
pen. Ifso, then shoot from a fairly safe distance ; shoot 
to kill, and make sure that your victim is dead before 
you pick itup. At night their shining eyes afford an in- 
dication as to their whereabouts ; but it is more prudent 
to wait for moonlight before shooting at close quarters. 
Their beauty and gracefulness of body, their soft fur and 
well-blended colors, render the various cats very desir- 
able game, apart from the fact that their chase requires 
a good knowledge of woodcraft and much skill, and is 
coupled with a spice of danger. 

Emerging, one day, from a rather dense growth of 
quaking-asp, I found, in the high brush, a well-worn 
trail, which was wet, and seemed to lead to a creek or 
pond, of which glimpses could be obtained just ahead. 
I followed it without giving the matter a moment’s 
thought. It led, somewhat steeply, to a body of water, 
into which I rode without hesitation, only to find myself 
grown excessively moist, within the twinkling of an eye, 
and my animal floundering in swimming depth. With- 
out knowing or thinking of it, I had followed a beaver- 
trail into one of their dams. It was not an easy matter 
to get out again, as the banks were steep and the foot- 
ing treacherous. 

If the habits of some animals will bear comparison with 
human avocations, then the beaver combines the skill of 
an axman with that of an engineer. As a shining exam- 
ple of industry, it has iong borne an enviable reputation, 
and deservedly so. It is a very rare case that beavers can 
be surprised at work, or that they can be seen in day- 
time. At the slightest provocation they will take to 
water, and remain hidden until they feel satisfied that 
all danger has passed. A good stock of patience and a 
moonlight night are the only combination under which 
the hunter may reasonably expect to catch a glimpse of 
this sly game. 

Lying quietly on the leeward side of a beaver-dam, he 
will see, in the moonlight, a hairy nose gently part the 
water, then a pair of eyes follow, and finally the head is 
seen, carefully scanning the horizon and sniffing the air. 
More than once the head may be withdrawn, until the 
suspicious inhabitant of the dam feels assured that the 
coast is quite clear. 

Slowly the beaver will scramble out, take a survey ot 
the shore, and then begin work where he left it off. Ifa 
dam is to be built, a suitable site is first selected with 
great judgment. The requisites are: sufficient ground 
and depth for the accumulating water, and ample ma- 
terial to build the dam. Timber mainly answers for tha 
latter. If a few large trees are so located as to be used 
to proper advantage, they are promptly cut down, their 
fall being calculated to a nicety. In case their position 
admits of it, they are cut so as to fall across the creek. 
All useless limbs and bows are then trimmed off, and 
utilized in building and strengthening the dam. Should 
large trees be too far removed from the watercourse to 
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allow their being thrown across the latter, then they are 
felled so as to drop toward it, the branches are cut from 
the trunk, and this is divided into lengths of from five to 
eight feet. A vast amount of judgment is shown in all 
the details of these operations, and in the selection of 
material. The lengths of lumber are shoved, pushed, 
hauled and rolled until they reach the water, where they 
are floated and steered to the desired point. Numerous 
small branches are cut and carried into the water, to float 
to the dam, where they become water-logged and finally 
sink. 

Mud and stones are also employed to fill up chinks 
and holes, and to weight down any portions of the struc- 
ture which may require such precautions. Débris, car- 
ried down by the creek or river, finds lodgment at the 
dam, and before long the latter is perfectly tight and 
serviceable. 

At all times, however, is this structure kept under 


The bark and leaves of young trees form a staple and 
favorite article of food in the beaver household. Small 
trees and bushes, therefore, preferably quaking - asp, 
young cottonwoods and willow, are cut down close to 
the ground, the branches are neatly trimmed off, and the 
trees cut into lengths of about one foot. All the stouter 
limbs are treated in the same way, and no available piece 
is wasted. The lengths are carried to the water, dropped 
or shoved in, and allowed to float until they become 
water-logged and sink. Subsequently they are stowed 
away under water, in the vicinity of the dwelling-house, 
and near the dam. Often the banks of the dam are 
entirely robbed of their trees for many yards from the 
water’s edge, only the small stamps showing that vege- 
taticn recently existed there, and the chips indicating 
by whose agency it was removed. 

The habitation of the beaver is usually located in the 
more shallow part of the dam, and consists in a house 
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close inspection, and repairs are made very promptly 
and with consummate skill. Every now and then some 
strengthening work is undertaken, so that, taking it al- 
together, the dam really grows stronger from year to 
year, rather than the reverse. I have seen more than 
one that would readily pass a small army without suffer- 
ing the slight: st injury. When everything is safe and 
solid, then the more ornamental work begins. Project- 
ing pieces and branches are trimmed off wherever they 
might interfere, uneven places are leveled, and everything 
is made ship-shape. Although, of course, the majority 
of these dams are small, there are others which retain a 
tremendous volume of water. Reckless trapping has 
greatly decimated the beaver at most points, and the 
dams will not be kept in repair for many more years. 
After a sufficient supply of water has been obtained by 
the completion of the dam, the second consideration lies 
ia the acquirement and storage of suitable provisions. 


comprising several stories, and which reaches for some 
distance above the level of the water. It is constructed 
of wood, mud and stones, like the dam, and cannot be 
entered except under water. Here all domestic matters 
are attended to, and a large portion of the food-supply 
is stored, the balance remaining in deep water. In order 
to prevent the flooding of this house, the main dam is 
generally provided with a sort of gate at one side, which 
is religiously kept clear of floating material. 

In this moist colony the beaver families live happily— 
very timid, very easily frightened and quite harmless. 
Industriously they ply their trades as woodcutters, engi- 
neers and builders, busy during the entire open season. 
As cutting-tools, the long, sharp, orange-colored incisor 
teeth are used. The two together are about half an inch 
wide, very sharp and strong. With three or four bites 
a branch of about an inch in diameter (of quaking-asp 
or willow) is severed. In this instance the cuts are all 
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made parallel and in one direction. If, however, the 
tree or branch should be thick, then the same system 
is applied which an axman uses. A few cuts are made 
above, a few below, and the chip between them is wedged 
out. In this way a circle is speedily cut around a small 
tree, and a few more bites then determine the direction 
in which it shall fall. Although the method of work 
and the ingenuity displayed are very remarkable, taken 
in themselves, the astonishment of a beholder is vastly 
increased when he sees trees of more than a foot in dia- 
meter cut down in the same manner, sees them cut into 
lengths, and then transported for some distance over 
rough ground. I have noted trees of eighteen inches’ 
diameter 
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quicl: and safe retreat, the cautious animals construct a 
trail near the deepest part of the dam, steeply inclin- 
ing toward it, if possible. When startled or pursued, 
they hasten to this trail, slide or scramble down, and are 
in deep water, out of sight, in a very short time. From 
the upper stories of their houses they can then watch for 
further danger, completely hidden, and yet not com- 
pelled to remain entirely under water. 

Shooting beavers is practically out of the question, as 
one of our hunters could testify. He lay out three suc- 
cessive nights, shot at half a dozen rising heads at least, 
but all of them dived at the flash. He was a compara- 
tive wreck for some days to come, as the season was well 

advanced, 
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and the 
nights damp 
and bitterly 
cold. By 
trapping 
them great 
numbers are 
caught every 
year, and the 
small dams 
are being 
rapidly ex- 
hausted. Oc- 
casionally a 
white beaver 
is caught, 
which fur- 
nishes a 
most beauti- 
ful .fur of 
cream - color. 
In its ordi- 
nary coat the 
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animal looks rough, but after the coarse, long brown 
hairs have been plucked out, the delicate, soft beaver-fur 
known to every one is obtained. 

It seems a pity to continue destroying these intelli- 
gent, inoffensive creatures, who have no means whatever 
of defense, and who, from the very nature of things, must 
be exterminated in time, if the present warfare upon them 
is allowed to be continued. The trapping at all small 
dams should be rigorously prohibited. Hundreds of 
dams in the United States, which had plenty of beaver 
twenty-five years ago, are now entirely depleted. The 
Indians have learned that a beaver-skin is equivalent to 
cash, and they aid their white brethren efficiently in the 
work of extermination. If laws could be not only passed, 
but enforced, forbidding beaver-skins to be sold within, 
or exported from, certain States or Territories under heavy 
penalties, we might yet save for the mountain scenery of 
our great West the characteristic dams built by the skill, 
energy aud perseverance of this peaceable little animal. 

In British Columbia the beaver are still numerous, and 
likely to fill the demand for fur without sacrificing the 
colonies which yet remain in the United States. Our 
mountain country is becoming so well known, settle- 
ments are springing up all along the great chains, ac- 
cess has become comparatively easy, and the result of 
all this is, that our game is doomed to disappear far too 
quickly unless legislative protection, under the severest 
penalties, is afforded it. 

We are camped but a short distance from a newly 
located mining-camp on the furthermost frontier of the 
Rocky Mountains, where bad whisky and greasy cards 
give rise to violent words and angry blows. As the buzz 
and noise of an evening fast morging into midnight lazily 
floats to our ears, we gradually distinguish voices coming 
toward us; we hear a shot or two, and then everything 
relapses into the former drowsy hum. -At last the camp 
is hushed, night asserts her power, and the laughing, the 
angry, the noisy, the wrangling spirits, all turn to rest. 
A bright moon silently steals above the fir-clad mount- 
ains and floods the country with its pale light. 

A long-drawn wail, like the agonized ery of a lost soul, 
quivers out upon the still night air, and is carried far 
and wide along the valley. The picketed animals cease 
crunching the short grass, and are listening, with ears 
erect, to the doleful echo which throws back the sound 
toward its source. Another, and yet another cry fol- 
lows, each louder and more heartrending than the last. 
A condemned spirit, in the darkest shades of Hades, 
could not feel more of miserable wretchedness than is 
expressed in the harrowing notes which rend the mid- 
night air. 

Now the plaint ceases, but only to break forth with 
renewed vigor, increased a hundredfold—yelping, howl- 
ing, crying, strangling, growing hoarse, anon it rises in 
clear, blood -curdling notes that strike a chill to the 
breast of man. 

No rest is possible with this pandemonium ; so one of 
our hunters quietly arises from his blankets and steals 
forth with his rifle, bent upon examining into the matter. 
Silently he creeps along through the low bushes, over 
rough ground, guided by the never-ceasing cry. Ahead 
of him, on the very edge of a bluff, sharply outlined 
against the sky, he descries a shaggy, doglike figure sit- 
ting upon its haunches, with head raised high in the air 
toward the moon, sending forth, without intermission, 
the distressing howls which have banished all slumber. 


It ir a coyote, the wolf of the prairie, who has scented | 


prey from afar. 


Approaching still closer, to make sure of his shot, the 
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hunter sees a dark, ominous figure on the ground before 
him. The figure lies stark and silent, lies rigid and 
cold, turning a moonlit, ghastly white face toward tho 
sky, as if in mute appeal. A tell-tale, round hole in the 
forehead, with a darkly staining fluid slowly oozing from 
it, shows how life has departed from that figure which, 
but a few hours before, was a man. Tightly clinched 
hands speak of passions before the delicate structure of 
the brain was invaded by a pistol-ball. The drawn fea- 
tures, with their expression of agony and horror, denote 
the violence with which life was torn from that body. 

The approaching voices and shots but a short time ago 
are now explained. This, then, is the prey which has 
attracted the coyote—the scent of fresh blood, like a 
stifled ery for vengeance, being carried far afield by the 
breezes of a peaceful night. A-fitting picture—the coyote 
singing the dirge for a foully murdered man. 

A shot finally quieted the wolf, but our hunter sleeps 
no more that night. 

Wherever easy prey, whether alive or dead, is to be 
obtained, there the coyote (Canis latrans) will be found. 
In the days when herds of buffalo still existed, the sneak- 
ing coyote prowled at their heels in great numbers, 
eagerly watching for a wounded or dying animal. In 
strong bands they would fall upon the unfortunate crea- 
ture which lagged in the rear, and tear its quivering 
flesh before life had fully departed. Bands of antelope 
are usually followed or accompanied by skirmishing coy- 
otes, who lie in wait for a drooping victim. Untiring, 
lean, always hungry, gorging to repletion when the op- 
portunity offers, and again starving to the verge of death, 
these scavengers of the plains may become dangerous if 
driven to extremities by famine, or rendered unusually 
courageous by large numbers, . 

Ordinarily they are shy, cringing, very easily fright- 
ened and have a wholesome dread of man, and it is only 
upon rare occasions that they attack some lone traveler. 
The favorite method of ridding the country of coyotes is 
by poisoning them. At many localities they have invaded 
flocks of sheep and have caused great havoc. For them 
moonlight nights are best, and a bait is generally set 
out to attract them. It takes close shooting, however, 
to kill them, as their bodies are very small indeed. Their 
scent is remarkably keen, and they require but little time 
to get across country to any point where they may ex- 
pect a feast. If they are numerous in any particular 
section, they may often be met with, prowling abont, 
very early in the morning, before sunrise. . 

At night their howling is absolutely intolerable, and 
well calculated to drive a nervous person to distraction. 
One single coyote can produce so much noise, and of such 
a nerve-shattering quality, that a novice to his musical 
abilities can never be persuaded but that the concert is 
the result of the joint effort of at least half a dozen or 
more artists. 

With the advent of railroads, the occupation of the 
broad plains by great herds of well-guarded cattle, and 
with the reduction of the numbers of buffalo and ante- 
lope, the coyote is gradually disappearing. He still 
flourishes in the vicinity of small settlements, where he 
can live as a scavenger, or, occasionally, invade a sheep- 
pen, a hen-roost, or a pig-sty. But the days are gone 
by when he collected in bands of a hundred or more. 
The largest number I have seen together of late years 
amounted to about thirty. They were some half-mile 
distant, and I dropped an explosive bullet among them. 
As it burst, their consternation was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme, and the time they made a few seconds later was 
admirable. Ordinarily the coyote has a good deal of 
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curiosity, but wherever he has been in much contact 
with man, the edge of his curiosity has been very much 
worn away. 

Unlike his cousin, the coyote, the wolf (Cunis occident- 
alis) is a much more courageous and undertaking animal. 
Fortunately he is rather rare, and confines himself largely 
to timbered regions, where food can generally be obtained 
without a great deal of difficulty. We saw quite a num- 
ber of wolves in Southwestern Colorado ; but being there 
in the Summer, we found them rather shy and disinclined 
to closer acquaintance, In Winter they are bolder and 
sometimes dangerous, as a mail-carrier in the Far West 
had occasion to learn some years ago. 

In the midst of Winter, with snow beyond the depth 
of horse and rider at many places, this devoted servant of 
the public carried the mail on snowshoes for more than 
thirty miles. Storms and squalls that would have de- 
terred many a stout heart from crossing dangerous mount- 
ain-passes had no effect upon the will and iron constitu- 
tion of this man. On his long, Norwegian snowshoes he 
passed over drifts so deep that they withstood the action 
of the sun’s rays for months after Winter was over. In 
the blinding storms, with the mercury near its freezing- 
point, he made his way over mountains, through timber 
and canons, now scudding along far above timber-line, 
anon threading his way through a maze of forests where 
the ‘‘ blazed ” bark of its trees could be his only guide. 

One day, as he emerged from a cafion which left about 
eight miles of fairly open country between himself and 
his destination, he heard a hcarse cry behind, and the 
pattering of many feet on the frozen snow. One look 
nearly froze his blood. Directly on his tracks, not many 
hundred yards in his rear, were four huge gray wolves, 
bounding along over the hard snow-crust, their muscles 
on tension like steel springs. Their open mouths were 
gaping, as if in anticipation of a savory meal, and frothy 
icicles fringed their chops and lips. There was but little 
time for thought, as the first rise in the ground must so 
retard the carrier’s speed that he might easily fall a prey 
to the half-starved brutes behind him. Luckily the slope 
was in his favor for a long distance, and he gained upou 
the enemy rather rapidly. He made many a detour to 
keep on a downward course, but at last —he could no 
longer deny the ‘fact to himself—he must come to the 
point where rising ground lay before him. What the man 
felt, how many thousand thoughts flashed across his mind 
like a succession of electric sparks, what schemes for 
escape were matured and discarded within the smallest 
fraction of a second, how the troubled brain throbbed 
and was called upon to perform an amount of work 
which caused it to undergo the stress of months—ay, 
years almost—in a paltry few minutes, who can ever de- 
seribe it all ? 

On he sped, working with all the force of his indomita- 
ble will and well-trained frame ; but the furious beasts 
gained upon him. Nearer they came, and nearer still, 
until he could hear their labored, wheezing breath be- 
hind him. But by this time he had reached the summit 
of the little ridge, and once more had downward, sloping 
ground before him. 

On he sped, and the second rise he met gave the hun- 
gry fiends a second chance for his life. A single false 
step, a turning of the shoe, a wavering in the straightest 
and easiest course, would seal his doom. Rapidly they 
gained upon him, when he pulled his pistol, steadied 
himself for a moment, and fired at the nearest wolf. But 
his fingers were cold, too numb to feel the trigger, and 
the ball sped harmlessly into the distance. A second 


time he tried a shot, while toiling up the hill, a third, ‘ 


a fourth, a fifth—and now but one was left. This he 
reserved for ,himself, for that moment when he should 
feel the fangs of the bloodthirsty brutes close upon his 
flesh. 

He was again quite near the top of the small hill, and 
the country before him was well adapted for high speed, 
and was studded with clumps of trees. Hope revived 
within him. If worst came to worst, he might climb a 
tree in a few minutes, preferring death from exposure 
and cold to the fate which threatened him from the 
wolves. With renewed vigor he commenced the descent, 
barely in advance of his famishing ptrsuers. But relief 
was nearer at hand than he knew of. As he flew past a 
copse of trees and bushes, a couple of startled deer broke 
from cover, and dashed fairly in the midst of the wolves 
before they had recovered from their blinding fright. 

A new object for pursuit was now found at their very 
jaws, and the wolves promptly abandoned the chase of the 
man, following in the wake of the more familiar game. 

The mail-carrier arrived ahead of time at his destina- 
tion, but it was many hours before an explanation could 
be obtained from him. For years afterward he lived in 
the mountain country, mining and hunting, but it was 
noticed that his rifle was never pointed toward a deer. 
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Ar last, on the fateful day, a final attempt was made. 
Every preparation had been made by both sides, and at 
nine o’clock the Janizaries and the flower of the Otto- 
man army came on to the attack. The soldiers, how- 
ever, were dispirited, and when the Vizier and his officers 
urged them on with stick and sabre, they cried that they 
would rather die by the hands of their own officers than 
face the long muskets of the Spaniards and the German 
spits, as they then called the Lanzknechts’ long swords. 
Still, when a breach had been made twenty-four fathoms 
wide, the Turks were forced to the assault. The efforts 
of such unwilling men were of no avail against the reso- 
lute defense of the Spaniards and Germans of the garri- 
son. As an instance of the courage of the besieged, a 
story is told of a Portuguese and a German, of whom one 
had lost his right arm and the other his left in repelling 
the assault; the two then stood together, side close to 
side, and thus made up a whole man between them. 
When even the halves of soldiers can fight, such ex- 
hausted energies as were left to the Turks might well 
succumb. The last assault had failed, and Suleiman 
ordered a retreat. The Janizaries set fire to their camp, 
and flung into the flames—it is to be hoped without the 
Sultan’s knowledge—the old people and children who 
were prisoners, and cut to pieces the remainder. After 
this disgusting and useless revenge, they set out on their 
retreat, to the music of the salvo of artillery which the 
delighted garrison discharged from the huge ramparts of 
Vienna, and the ringing of all the bells, which during” 
the siege had been silenced. Had they been nearer, they 
would have heard the solemn strains of the Je Deum, 
which was being celebrated in St. Stephen's, where the 
defenders were rendering their glad thanks for the glori- 
ous victory. 


A coop servant, imagination is the proverbial bad 
master. Holding the torch, it enables the leader of the 
intellectual forces to find the right way. When it as- 
sumes the place of leader on its own account, it lands the 
whole cohort in the morass of absurdity, and leaves them 
there. 
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“*] HAVE SUCCEEDED IN INTERESTING YOU, MONSIEUR ?? MADAME DURET SAID THIS ALMOST UNCONSCIOUSLY, AS SHE 
SAW THE EFFECT WHICH HER WORDS HAD PRODUCED UPON HIM,” 


IRMA. 
A FRANCO-RUSSIAN STORY. 


By LAWRENCE GorRDON. 


Cuapter I. 


‘‘Now, Francois, you may show her in.” 

Francois bowed, turned away, and with a quick, light 
step left the room. The speaker of these words, a hand- 
some man still in the prime of life, had not raised his 
eyes from the papers lying upon the desk at which he 
was sitting, and did not even do so when, a moment 
later, the opening of a door and the soft rustling of a 
woman's garments indicated that his order had been 
obeyed. 

André d’Arcet was accustomed to let others await his 
pleasure, therefore his dark, piercing eyes were still 
bent upon the papers before him when a clear voice 
said, close beside him : 

“© What I wish to say to you, Monsieur d’Arcet, must 
be said at once and in private.” 

Vol. XXVI., No. 5—87. 


Francois, who had admitted this visitor into the inner 
office of the great banker, looked aghast at the audacity 
of her speech. Involuntarily he threw up his hand, as 
though he would check the utterance of such words, 
and glanced at the same time at the face of his master, 
to see their effect upon him. This time Monsieur 
d’Arcet did raise his eyes. He turned them quickly, 
and in surprise, upon the woman standing at his elbow. 
Instead of the impatient anger Francois expected to read 
in them, he saw only an eager, startled look. It did not 
fade out until they had wandered from the pale, resolute 
face of the woman to the plain, well-worn garments in 
which she was attired. Had he expected to see a familiar 
face, that he turned so quickly at sound of her voice ? 
If so, it was evident that it was only # stranger who 
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stood before him, for, after his hasty, searching look, his 
face resumed its usual expression, and he said, quietly: 
“You may leave us, Frangois.” 
The next moment they were alone. 


“‘Now, madame, be kind enough to state your business | 


with me.’’- 


She seated herself in a chair which the banker indi- | 


eated, and said, without preamble of any kind : 
**Monsieur, I am the mother— that is, the adopted 


mother, being, in reality, only the aunt—of the young | 


man, Gaspard Duret, recently condemned to the galleys 
for ten years.” 


A peculiar smile curled the lips of Monsieur d’Arcet | 


as he listened. 

‘‘Ah, I remember the case,” he said. ‘‘ Your son— 
that is, your adopted son, as you are, in reality, only his 
aunt, I think you remarked—is a young fellow of talent, 
madame.” 

His listener glanced quickly at him, and her keen 
eyes rested somewhat suspiciously upon his face as he 
continued : : 

**The forgery for which he has been sentenced to the 
galleys was most cleverly executed.” 

Then his tone became rather graver, though the smile 
still lingered about his eyes. 

‘He erred in judgment, however. 
federate who confessed the whole affair.” 

‘* What a strange man this is !” thought Jeanne Duret. 
“Ts he jesting at my expense ?”’ 

Presently, with a more business-like air, D’Arcet con- 
tinned : 

‘May I venture to remind you, madame, that you 
have not yet stated the nature of your business with 


me? You have, if my memory serves me aright, only | 
confided to me a very interesting fact in your family | 


history.” | 

In no way abashed by the delicate sarcasm perceptible 
in his tone, Jeanne quickly responded : 

‘*May I take the liberty of reminding you, monsieur, 
that it has taken you longer to comment upon that fact 
in my history than it did me to state it ?”’ 

Monsieur d’Arcet’s well-arched brows were elevated in 
surprise, and he replied, with an amused smile: 

“Well answered, madame. I plead ‘Guilty’ to the 
charge.—This grows interesting. I have a clever woman 
to deal with, I see,” thought he. He continued : ‘‘ Now, 
madame, have the kindness to tell me what I can do for 
you.” Her answer was prompt. 

“Tt will not be my fault if Ido not come directly to 
the point.” 

‘‘Another shaft ; decidedly she is no idiot,” thought 
D’Arcet ; and as he settled himself luxuriously in his 
cushioned armchair, it was evident that he was awaiting 
her communication with a certain degree of interest. 

With that straightforwardness which had character- 
ized her thus far, his visitor said: 

‘‘My purpose is to obtain the release of my son from 
Toulon. My object in calling upon you is to desire 
your presence as witness to a statement which I shall 
have drawn up by a notary.” 

“* Most concisely expressed,” returned D’Arcet, with a 
smile, still leaning lazily back in his armchair. While 
listening to her he was engaged in balancing upon his 
well-shaped forefinger an ivory paper-knife, and without 
removing his eyes from it he continued: ‘‘ Your state- 
ment——” 

“The effect of my statement—unless I am very much 
mistaken—will be the release of Gaspard from the gal- 
leys,” replied Jeanne Duret. 


He had a con- | 


““Tndeed !”’ said D’Arcet, with a smile that was at once 
benevolent and incredulous. ‘It must, then, be of im- 
portance to some one!” 

‘*Of the greatest importance !” This was said quietly, 
but so firmly that D’Arcet glanced up from the paper- 
knife, with which he was toying, into the strong face of 
the speaker. Jeanne bent slightly forward as she con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Monsieur, Tam at present the sole possessor 
of a secret affecting the interests of one of the most noble 
families in France.” 

* Allow me to observe, madame," said D*Arcet, courte- 
ously, but sarcastically, ‘‘that the emphasis you laid 
upon the word sole did not escape my notice. You de- 
sire, then, to part with your secret in exchange for 
the pardon of your—which shall I call him — son, or 
nephew ?” 

‘* My son, if you please, monsieur,” said Jeanne, quietly. 
Plainly perceiving the incredulity of her listener, she 
said, somewhat coldly: ‘‘I have no wish to trespzss 
upon your time, or waste my own, so beg that you will 
kindly tell me if you will consent to be a witness of the 


| statement of which I have spoken ?” 


‘‘Ah, I was wandering from the point to which, I see, 
you would strictly confine me,” replied D’Arcet, airily. 
‘* Madame, I will admit that you have aroused my curi- 
osity somewhat. I will aceede to your wish.” 

“Thank you, monsieur,” and as she spoke his visitor 
arose to her feet. ‘‘I will at once procure a notary, and, 
with your permission, will bring him here.” 

‘*Be seated, madame,” said D’Arcet, courteously, ‘‘ and 
allow me to save you the trouble.” 

As he spoke he touched a bell which stood upon the 
table. Scarcely lad the sound ceased when Frangois 
entered. 

‘Francois, within five minutes I shall require the serv- 
ices of anotary. Show him into the next room, and in- 
form me of his arrival.” 

Fransois bowed and retired, and the two were again 
alone. 

Cuarter II. 

‘*Mapame,” said D’Arcet, good-naturedly, ‘‘we have 
five minutes upon our hands. May I ask why you have 
chosen me, an entire stranger, to become a witness to 
your statement ?” 

‘*Monsieur, rumor says you are the richest man in 
Marseilles, consequently you are the most influential and 
important. I desire to make my statement in the pres- 
ence of such a person, and naturally thought of you,” 
was her quiet, unhesitating answer. 

‘*Chance, then, threw me in your way,” said D’Arcet, 
with a smile. ‘* Will it please you, in return for my serv- 
ices to-day, to tell me—not your secret, for you wonld 
then cease to be its sole possessor—but the name of the 
family whom it concerns ?” 

““My secret,” said she, ‘‘ directly concerns the interests 
of the Duke de St. Aulaire.” 

“The Duke de St. Aulaire !" repeated D*Arcet, his 
light, flippant manner changing at once to that of deep 
interest ; ‘‘the French Minister to Russia 2” 

“‘T have sueceeded in interesting you, monsieur ?” 

Madame Duret said this almost unconsciously, as she 
saw the effect which her words had produced upon him. 

“How white he has grown, and how hard he draws his 
breath !” thought she, looking at him in amazement. 

Had she uttered her thought aloud, it would scarcely 
have been noticed. Her listener had started suddenly to 
his feet ashe heard the name De St.Aulaire, and the paper- 
knife fell in fragments upon the floor, proving the uncon- 
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scious force with which he had grasped it. He turned a 
pale, agitated face upon his companion, and said, in a 
voice betraying strong feeling : 

““A secret of great importance to the Duke de St. 
Aulaire!’’ Then, resuming his seat, he continued more 
quietly : ‘‘ What do you know of him ?” 

“This,” said Madame Duret : ‘‘ that he is an aged man, 
feeble in health, broken in spirits ; that he mourns con- 
tinually the fact that at his death he will not leave a 
single descendant behind him.” 

It seemed to Madame Duret that a glow of pleasure 
flitted across her listener’s pale face at these words, and 
that there was a ring of triumph in his tone as he re- 
sponded : 

“Yes ; he will die childless. 
pass out of the family.” 

‘*He believes this,” said Madame Duret; ‘‘ but, mon- 
sieur, I can make his last days happy; can cause his 
eyes to be closed by one of his own blood.” 


His great wealth will 


‘*Make him happy !" said D’Arcet, and his companion | 


almost recoiled from him, so fierce was his tone. Then, 
after an instant’s pause, during which he had regained 
at least eutward calmness, he continued : ‘‘I understand 
you. You would reveal this secret to him upon condi- 
tion of receiving the pardon of your son through his 
influence.” 

‘Exactly, monsieur.” 

At this instant the door opened and Frangois entered. 
Catching the eye of his master, he said, in a respectful 
tone : 

‘Monsieur, the notary waits in the outer office, as you 
directed.” 

Before Madame Duret could utter a word, D’Arcet 
had said, authoritatively, ‘‘ Let hin, wait until he is sum- 
moned,” and dismissed Frangois with a wave of the hand. 

Turning to his surprised companion, he said: ‘‘ Ma- 
dame, your cause shall not suffer through this moment- 
ary detention.” Then, bending his keen, dark eyes upon 
her, he continued: ‘‘The price, then, of this secret, is 
the restoration of your son to liberty ?” 

‘Yes, monsieur.” 

“Would the happiness which you would confer upon 
the duke have much weight in inducing you to divulge 
your secret to him ?” 

‘Very little.” 

This unhesitating answer did not sur,rise D’Arcet in 
the least, for during the last moment or two he had stud- 
ied Madame Duret’s face and made a rapid estimate of 
her character. >. «Xt 

Watching her attentively, he went on: 

‘““My influence might be as potent as that of the duke 
in procuring his pardcn.” 

“Doubtless, monsieur ; but you could have no ob- 
ject,” replied Madame Duret, rather wonderingly. 

‘“«That is my affair,” said D’Arcet. 

His present manner in no degree resembled that which 
had characterized him at the beginning uf the interview. 
Then he had leaned back in his armchair with an air 
of careless ease. A good-humored, if slightly sarcastic, 
smile had flitted frequently across his face, and he had 
awaited her communication with a faint interest, not 
unmixed with curiosity. Now his face was very pale, un- 
smiling, almost stern; his brows were contracted, and 
the dark eyes beneath them watched with an attentive 
scrutiny the countenance of the woman seated opposite 
him. The very tones of his voice had changed. They 
were deeper, fuller, and there was a vibration in them 
which told of a stormy feeling scarcely as yet under com- 
plete control. 


He turned suddenly to Jeanne. 

‘‘Tam ready to procure your son’s pardon upon one 
condition. I must become the possessor of this secret. 
and use or withhold my knowledge at pleasure.” 

He glanced for a moment at her plain, though scrupu- 
lously neat, attire. 

“You are poor, while I should never miss the sum 
which would enrich you for the remainder of your life. 
Convince me that your secret is of as great importance as 
you claim, and I will purchase it upon terms which will 
amply satisfy you.” 

Taking a notebook from his pocket, he opened it, and 
selected from its contents a thousand-frane note. 

‘‘This will prove to you that I am in earnest,” and he 
handed the note to Jeanne. 

‘* Monsieur,” said she, with a sudden gleam of pleasure 
flashing from her eye, ‘‘I do not now doubt your sincer- 
ity in the least.” 

‘‘Your secret ?”’ said D'Arcet, an ill - repressed impa- 
tience in his manner. 

‘* Monsieur, the Duke de St. Aulaire is in ignorance of 
the fact that he has a grandchild living—a beautiful 
young girl—the daughter of his only son.” 

‘A granddaughter !” said D’Arcet, and his manner 
was full of suppressed excitement. ‘‘The child of Gil- 
bert! And the duke is in ignorance of her existence ?” 

‘Entirely,’ replied Jeanne. ‘‘The girl knows no- 
thing whatever of her origin—has gone under an as- 
sumed name since her infancy. Those by whom she 
has been reared know no more concerning her parent- 
age than she does. I alone know of her whereabouts.” 

As D’Arcet listened to these words his eyes sparkled 
strangely, and he drew his breath kard, as though labor- 
ing under strong excitement. 

‘Go on, madame,” said he, and he spoke as though 
his throat were dry and parched. 2 

“T can produce this girl within twenty-four hours, 
and prove to the satisfaction of the most skeptical that 
she is the daughter of the duke’s only son, who fell in 
battle fifteen years ago.” 

As though unable any longer to repress his feelings, 
D’Arcet sprang to his feet, and walked back and forth 
across the floor of the room with a quick, nervous tread. 
His face, which until this time had been pale, now be- 
came flushed even to the brow, his mouth and nostrils 
worked nervously, and his strong chest heaved from the 
tumultuous beating of the heart beneath it. 

He turned suddenly to Jeanne. 

‘*My good woman, before the expiration of this week I 
shall have procured the release of your son. It will be 
an easy matter, as I shall soon prove to you. If you will 
comply with my conditions, fifty thousand frances shall be 
yours.” 

He read her acceptance of his terms in the quick flush 
which mounted to her sallow cheeks, and the glow of in- 
tense satisfaction which leaped like a sudden flame into 
her eyes. She drew her breath with difficulty for an in- 
stant, then, turning her strong, determined face toward 
him, said: 

‘“‘For such a sum, monsieur, I will do anything you 
wish,” 


Cxarter III. 

JEANNE was filled with joy at the munificent offer just 
made her. No fear of the evil that might ensue, no feel- 
ing of pity for the helpless girl upon whose innocent 
head her act might bring untold misery, dimmed for an 
instant her fierce exultation. She could almost hear the 
rapid beating of her heart—the strong throbbing of her 
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pulses. Like the river hurrying to the sea, quivering in 
the glad sunshine and singing a joyous song as it rushes 
along—so the red current in her veins leaped and danced 
and sang for glee, and to her excited fancy it seemed that 
it repeated o’er and o’er the magic words : ‘Fifty thou- 
sand francs ! fifty thousand franes !” 

No less exultant were the thoughts of the man, who, 
though but a stranger to her so recently, was now, 
through a singular chance, her confederate. 

Two pictures, painted in stronger, vivider colors than 


ever artist knew, appeared side by side before his mental 


vision. The principal figure in each was a man whose 
face was stamped with an evil beauty. In the first, it 
was pale and haggard—the dark eyes filled with anguish, 
humiliation and despair. Other figures were also there ; 
but in the foreground stood a man with majestic mien, 
haughty eye and scornful lip. Before him this other 
cowered as though in conscious, detected guilt. In the 
second picture, the same figures appeared, but the posi- 
tions were changed. He who had formerly appeared like 
a criminal in the presence of his judge now stood up- 
right, defiant, triumphant. A savage exultation shone in 
his eye and curled his lip as he looked down upon the 
prostrate figure of the man before whom he had once 
been humbled. It gave him pleasure to see the bowed 
form, the scant, snowy hair; but his heart leaped with a 
fierce delight as he looked upon the terrible anguish im- 
printed in the white face and the streaming eyes of the 
anan upon whom, after long years, he had now revenged 
himself. 

Wrapped in his own thoughts, he had almost forgotten 
the promise of Jeanne—the instrument of his hoped-for 
revenge. He recollected her with a start, and turned 
abruptly to her. 

“You may go now. Come at this hour to-morrow, to 
receive my instructions concerning the girl. You will be 
informed of the steps I have taken toward the liberation 
of Gaspard.” 

‘*T shall come, monsieur,” and she rose to her feet as 
she spoke. 

As their eyes met for an instant, each read the satisfac- 
tion which the other felt. A moment and Jeanne had 
quitted the room. André d’Arcet was alone, and free to 
indulge himself in sweet anticipations of a revenge for 
which he had thirsted long years, but which now seemed 
close at hand. 


Carter IY. 

‘‘SisteR AGaTHA, are Mademoiselle Irma's prepara- 
tions for leaving us finished ?” 

The speaker was the Superior of the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart. She was a tall, graceful woman, and, al- 
though no longer young, was still exquisitely beautiful. 
There was a trace of sadness in her face, usually so 
serene, and a quiver of pain in her rich voice, as she 
put the question. 

‘Yes, Mother ; and mademoiselle is dressed ‘2ady for 
traveling.” 

‘That will do.” 

Sister Agatha stole away as noiselessly as a shadow, 
and the Superior was left alone with her own thoughts. 
The heavy sighs that escaped her breast proved them to 
be painful, and now and then a tear stole silently down 
her pale cheek. 

“How can I give her up ?” said she, aloud, clasping 
her hands together in anguish. ‘‘So many years have 
elapsed without a word from her relatives, without a sign 
that her existence even was remembered, that I had hoped 
she might nover be reclaimed by them.” She paused 
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suddenly, as though almost surprised at her outburst ; 
then, as though repressing her feelings, said, ‘‘ How self- 
ish Iam! We suffer through our affections, even behind 
the walls of a convent, and under the habit of a Su- 
perior !” She looked upward for an instant, and her lips 
moved as though in silent prayer. A look of touching 
resignation came into her beautiful eyes, and asad smile 
parted her lips. 

“T must resign her,” whispered she ; ‘‘ the dearest ob- 
ject the world holds for me. It is the will of Heaven !” 

At this instant a door was softly opened, and a slender, 
beautiful young ‘girl paused upon the threshold. Her 
eyes brightened as she saw the occupant of the room. 
The next moment she had thrown herself upon her 
knees beside the Superior’s chair, and was saying, im- 
petuously: 

‘* Dear, dear Mother Héloise, must I really leave you 

The Superior looked down into the beautiful young 
face, and, placing her hand caressingly upon the golden 
hair of the girl, said, tenderly: 

“Tt is your duty, my child ; we must strive always to 
do that, no matter how hard we find it.” 

“There are tears in your eyes and in your voice, dear 
Mother,” said Irma. ‘‘I am sure you do not send me 
from you willingly.” 

With a sudden movement the Superior gathered the 
form of the young girl closely to her breast. 

‘“* Willingly ?” said she, in tremulous tones, and a look 
of anguish swept across her face. ‘‘The mother who 
bore you could scarcely love you more than I, Irma.” 
As she spoke her tears fell upon the girl’s bright hair, 
and rested there like dewdrops upon some golden-hued 
flower. ‘‘When I first received you into my arms, a 
tiny, prattling child, I took you into my heart at the 
same time. Ah, my child, the tendrils of my love have 
crept around you, and enveloped you so warmly, so 
closely, that the heart which sent them forth must suffer 
cruelly when they are detached.” 

A sudden rush of tears filled the dark-violet eyes cf 
Irma. They fell upon the shapely white hand she was 
kissing fondly, and made her voice unsteady as she 
spoke : 

“T fear I have not deserved such tender love, dear 
Mother.” 

‘‘My child, none of us really deserve the blessings, 
the mercies, which we receive; but you, Irma, have 
richly repaid me for the affection and care I have given 
you. May the relatives to whom you are going love and 
cherish you as I have !” 

A shadow came across Irma’s face, and for an instant 
she was silent. Then, looking up into the loved face 
bending over her, she said : 

“Ts it not strange that, after so many years, I should 
be reclaimed—and so suddenly ?” 

“Tt seems so, Irma; but doubtless it is all for the 
best." The Superior deavored to speak cheerfully, 
but her eyes were mc | with the tears that would well 
up from her sore heart. ‘‘ Your education is now com- 
plete ; you have also arrived at the proper age to enter 
society. Ah, my dear child, your cheek glows and your 
eye brightens at the thought of seeing the gay world 
of which you now know so little !” continued she, as she 
noted the rich glow which overspread Irma’s fair young 
cheek and the sudden light that sparkled in her eye. 

“T was thinking of—of those I might meet in society,” 
said Irma. ‘‘ You know, had poor Stephanie lived, it was 
agreed I should visit her, and that we should have our 
first glimpse of the great world at the same time.” 

“T remember,” said the Superior. ‘ You would have 
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had an unexceptionable chaperon in the Countess d’Hau- 
teville, and a most agreeable companion in the young 
count, her son.” 

‘‘Perhaps I may meet them again, some (ime !” 

A wistful look came over Irma’s face, and a sigh es- 
caped her unconsciously. 

She was silent for an instant, then said : 


me to speak to you so freely—to utter my thoughts 
they come to me.” 

‘And in so doing I have learned to know my cha 
well. Ah, my dear Irma, I have studied you closely. 
have known—known long since that the quiet life « 
convent would not always satisfy the aspirations of 
so ambitious as you are.” 


ties 
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LESBIA.— FROM A PAINTING BY DIANA COOMANS. ~ 


‘“‘T knew nothing of the world, but I dream of it often. 
Ah! it is bright and beautiful! Am I wrong that I 
sometimes long to enter it ?” 

‘No, Irma,” was the gentle reply. ‘‘It is but natural 
to one of your age and disposition.” 

‘‘Ah! how I love you!” said the young girl, impul- 
sively. ‘You are so good to me always. You allow 


Irma’s cheek crimsoned warmly as she listened. 

‘Am I so proud ?” murmured she. 

“‘Though happy here, you have always cherished 
hope that you would one day be taken into the worl: 
society and fashion.” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured the young girl, clasping 
slender white hands together earnestly, as her beau' 
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eyes dwelt upon the mental pictures which her glow- 
ing fancy drew. The next instant a sigh escaped her, 
and a slight cloud passed over her face. ‘‘I had hoped 
this; but far, far more,” said she, slowly. 

Her change of expression had not escaped the tender 
eyes which were watching her. Taking one of Irma’s 
hands into her own, the Superior said, gently: 

‘“My love, I know what you would say. It is that 
you have longed unspeakably to know your origin, and 
your dearest wish is to find that it is noble blood which 
fills your veins.” 

“ Ah, Mother Héloise, were it to prove otherwise——” 

She paused with suspended breath and paling cheek, 
anable or unwilling to express in words the unwelcome 
thought. 

“My child, the future is mercifully hidden from us. 
God has been very good to you thus far ; if it be His will 
to afflict you in the days to come, try to bend your head 
submissively.” 

‘‘Dear Mother,” said Irma, hastily, her clear young 
voice vibrating with a sudden fear which came over her, 
‘you have heard nothing—learned nothing new ?” 

‘“No, Irma. I know only that after to-day our paths 
in life are to diverge. I shall ever love and pray for you, 
but I shall be no longer by your side to counsel and 
comfort you.” 

At this instant the door opened gently, and Sister 
Agatha reappeared. 

“Mother Héloise,” said she, ‘‘a person has inquired 
for you, and for Mademoiselle Irma.” 

Irma sprang suddenly to her feet, with the :clor com- 
ing and going in her cheek, but she could not trust her 
voice to speak. 

“Our parting is at hand, my child,” said the Superior, 
in turn, which no effort could render steady. ‘‘ You may 
show her in, Sister Agatha.” 
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Ir was only after Sister Agatha had again quitted the 
room that Irma could control her voice sufficiently to 
speak. 

‘*Did you notice that she said a person? Then it is 
not a lady who has come for me,” said she to the Su- 
perior. 

‘‘Calm yourself, my child. It is a servant, doubtless.” 

Irma did not speak again, but the throbbing of her 
heart could almost be heard as she awaited the entrance 
of the unknown person who was, she felt, in some way 
connected with her future life. She had not long to 
wait. he gentle little nun who acted as portress again 
opened the door, stood aside to allow the entrance of 
Jeanne Duret, then noiselessly withdrew. 

Irma looked with an eager interest at the face and 
figure of the newcomer. She saw before her a well- 
formed woman of middle age, whose neat black silk 
dress and straw bonnet had an air of quiet respecta- 
bility. There was nothing repulsive or forbidding in 
her countenance, for her features were well cut and her 
complexion pale and clear. Yet Irma’s heart sank as 
she met the gaze of those dark eyes, and she shivered 
almost as though she had been suddenly exposed to a 
blast of cold air. 

Jeanne advanced quietly into the room, taking in at 
one glance its two occupants, then turning to the Su- 
perior, said : 

“‘Time has changed your appearance but little, rever- 
end Mother. You are the good nun who received from 
my arms the little orphan who was sent to your care.” 


The Superior, who had been looking intently at the 
newcomer since her entrance, said, gravely : 

“Tremember your voice, but your face has changed 
greatly.” 

A shade of disappointment swept across the counte- 
nance of Irma, who had listened eagerly for the Superior’s 
first words. 

‘‘Ah !’ said she, under her breath, and she anxiously 
awaited Jeanne’s reply. It was unhesitating. 

‘My life has not been as peaceful and quiet as yours,” 
she said. ‘‘ You received my letter ?” 

“TI received a letter yesterday, signed Jeanne Duret, 
telling me that the young girl named Irma de Neuville 
would be removed from my care.” She took Irma’s hand 
within her own and gave it a loving pressure ; then con- 
tinued : ‘‘This is the young lady alluded to.’ 

‘Can it be possible?” and Jeanne looked at Irma 
with unfeigned admiration. ‘‘ Mademoiselle is even more 
beautiful than her infancy promised.” 

Irma’s clear eyes met Jeanne’s gaze unflinchingly. The 
lovely wild-rose bloom in her cheeks did not deepen un- 
der the admiration so openly expressed. There was a 
pause of a moment, which was broken by the Superior, 
who said : 

“She has been taught that personal beanty is of little 
value.” 

‘* No doubt, mother,” replied Jeanne, promptly. ‘* That 
is very well in the convent, where beauty is not seen ; but 
the world, into which mademoiselle will so soon enter, will 
speedily teach her the worth of her charms.” She ap- 
proached Irma and said, respectfully, as she held out her 
hand: ‘‘ Will you not give your hand to an old and 
humble friend ? I was your nurse, mademoiselle.” 

Irma drew a breath of relief, and, after an instant’s 
hesitation, gave her hand to Jeanne, who kissed its vel- 
vety surface. 

‘If you were my nurse, as you say——” 

‘* As I say ?” repeated Jeanne, quickly, glancing up 
into Irma’s face. ‘‘ Mademoiselle seems to doubt my 
words! Surely she was not taught to be suspicious of 
others here?” 

There was an implied reproach in her tones, which was 
not lost on either of her hearers. 

Irma’s cheek flushed warmly, and there was a shade of 
anger in her large eyes as she bent them upon Jeanne. 

‘“No,” said she, coldly. ‘‘ Here I was taught to speak 
the truth always; to be fair and upright in every act 
of my life.” 

‘That is well,’ said Jeanne. 

«You did not allow me to finish,” and Irma’s tone was 
a shade colder than before. ‘‘It is the contrast between 
what I have been accustomed to in this place, and the 
very strange way in which I was brought here and am 
now to be removed by the wish of my relatives, that 
rouses within me a suspicion that there is something 
wrong.” 

‘Wrong ?” repeated Jeanne. “In what way, mademoi- 
selle ?” 

There was a look of almost defiance in the hard bright- 
ness of her eyes as she turned them upon Irma. 

“I do not know in what way,” said the young girl, 
slowly, after a pause. ‘‘*I——” She turned suddenly 
to the lady beside her. ‘Shall I speak plainly, dear 
Mother Héloise ? Remember, I am soon to stand alone. 
It remains to be seen if I shall have strength enough.” 

‘Be true to yourself, now as ever, my child,” said the 
Superior, a look of infinite tenderness irradiating her 
pale face as she spoke. ‘‘She is surprising me—already 


| she is spreading her wings,” thought she, as she noted 
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the proud composure of her charge, and detected, with 
the keen insight of love, the ring of command in her 
voice as she addressed the newcomer. 

‘‘Stand alone ?” repeated Jeanne, as though greatly 
surprised. Then she continued, soothingly: ‘‘Oh, no, 
mademoiselle. You will soon see that you have kind, 
loving friends who will direct your future for you.” 

“TIT am a child no longer,” answered Irma, her cold 
glance falling upon Jeanne, between whom and herself 
she already felt there was an antagonism, strong though 
unspoken. Her tone changed as she continued: ‘‘I have 

. been very happy to be directed in all things by this dear 
friend ’— here she grasped the hand of the Superior — 
‘“*whom Heaven provided for me when I was abandoned 
by those of my own blood ; but from the day I cease to 
be under her protection, I shall direct my own life. I 
shall not need guiding-strings.” 

‘*You say you were abandoned by those of your own 
blood,”’ said Jeanne. ‘‘ Has not this lady informed you 
that you are an orphan? I told her so when I left you 
here.” 

Her tones were smooth and sweet, but there was a 
faint sarcasm in them which Irma was quick to see and 
resent. 

She turned proudly upon Jeanne, looked at her for an 
instant without speaking, then said, coldly: 

“<Do not fear ; she has concealed nothing from me.” 

“Tam glad to know she has not failed in her duty to- 
ward you,” said Jeanne, sweetly. 

‘« Silence !”’ said Irma, imperatively. 
speak of this lady in such a tone.” 

Jeanne’s cheek flushed at this reproof. She opened 
her lips as though to reply, but thinking better of it, 
kept silent, t! ough a peculiar smile flitted across her 
face for an instant. 

Irma continued : 

‘‘T-have been told so little, however, concerning my- 
self, that you could not have imparted anything to her 
save the fact that my father and mother were dead, 
and that I would one day be reclaimed by the relatives 
through whose wish I was to be educated here.” 

‘They now reclaim you, mademoiselle, through me, 
their representative,” said Jeanne, when Irma yaused for 
an answer. 

«‘Then, as you represent them, hear my resolve,” said 
Irma. ‘Since they have taken no notice of my exist- 
ence during all these years, I may well say they aban- 
doned me; therefore, even though they see fit to re- 
claim me now, as you say, I have no intention whatever 
of having my life mapped ont for me by them.” 


‘“Do not dare to 
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TueneE was silence for a moment at the conclusion of 
Irma’s speech. 

‘‘She is proud, resolute, self-willed. It will be no 
easy matter to deal with her,” thought Jeanne ; then she 
said, quietly: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, as Iam only a servant in 
the employment of your friends, your werds cannot ap- 
ply to me in any way. My business is solely to deliver 
you into their hands, and we will start upon our journey 
as soon as you are ready.” 

Had it come to this ? Was she really to leave the only 
home she had ever known ?—part from the tender friend 
who had loved and guarded her from her infancy? Irma’s 
heart beat tumultuously, and the color came and went in 
her cheek as she turned suddenly to the Superior. 

‘“‘Dear Mother Héloise,” said she, appealingly, ‘‘are 
you stre there can be no mistake in this matter? You 
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are positive you recognize this person as the woman who 
brought me here ?” : 

‘“My child, compose yourself,” said the Superior, ten 
derly. ‘‘ Although fifteen years have elapsed since that 
time, I am confident this is the person who placed you in 
my arms.” 

In the meantime Jeanne had drawn a well-worn purse 
from her pocket. She opened it, and took from an inner 
compartment a folded paper, which was slightly yellow 
as though from age. 

This paper she now handed to the Superior, saying, 
quietly: 

‘*This will prove my identity beyond a doubt.” 

Mother Héloise took the paper, but did not open it. 
She handed it to Irma, saying : 

‘Examine it, Irma.” 

Irma took it somewhat reluctantly, as though fearing 
to learn what was written upon it. She unfolded the 
paper slowly, and read it with a paling cheek. 

“Read aloud, my child,” said the Superior. 

Irma obeyed. The words she read were : 


“T have this day, June 10th, 1863, received from the hands of 
Jeanne Duret a child two years of age, called Irma de Neuville 
Said child is to be educated under my care. 

“« (Signed) SisTER Marre HE xoisg, 
* Superior of the Conrent of the Sacred Heart, Marseilles, 
France.” 

A heavy sigh escaped the full heart of the young girl. ' 

“This is all correct, no doubt.” She turned suddenly 
to Jeanne. ‘‘Iam really an orphan, then ?” 

““Without doubt, mademoiselle.”’ 

‘Have I neither brother nor sister ?” 

‘You have neither. You were an only child. 

‘*And my name is De Neuville ?” 

‘Why should you doubt that ?” 

**T do not know why, but Ido!’ said Irma. ‘It is 
from the strange feeling here, perhaps ;” and while she 
spoke she put her hand upon her heart. ‘‘Who is the 
nearest relative that I have living ?” 

‘An aunt.” 

‘Where does she reside ?” 

‘In Paris,” said Jeanne, unhesitatingly. ‘‘She is rich, 
noble, but an invalid.” 

“* Why has she never written me ?” 

‘‘ That I cannot answer. I cannot presume to question 
the actions of my employers, or even suspect their mo- 
tives. When you meet your aunt, you will be shown 
your father’s will. It was his dying wish that you should 
be educated here, and afterward be under the protection 
of his sister—your aunt. What more shall I tell you ?” 

‘‘Nothing,” said Irma, after a pause. ‘‘ You have an 
answer ready for every question. Surely it is not with- 
out cause I am so oppressed and heavy-hearted. I do 
not wish to go with you.” 

‘You do not wish to go with me ?” echoed Jeanne, as 
though greatly surprised. 

“No,” said Irma; ‘“‘I distrust you.” With a sudden 
movement, she threw herself into the Superior’s arms. 
‘*Tell me, my dearest Mother, why I feel so strangely ? 
My heart sinks with dread ; the future appears so black 
to me since I have met her’”— indicating Jeanne. ‘I 
seem to see shadowy hands, which motion me to cling to 
you—to shelter myself within your arms. I seem to hear 
voices which tell me to beware of this woman! Do not 
send me away! Keep me with you—I am safe here!” . 

By a quick movement she fell upon her knees at the 
Superior’s feet, buried her fair face in the clinging black 
robes, and sobbed convulsively. 


‘‘Mademoiselle is nervous. She needs a composing 
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draught,” said Jeanne, moving a step forward, as though 
she would assist her to her feet. The Superior raised 
her finger, to indicate that Jeanne should keep silence ; 
then stooped, and with gentle force raised the weeping 
girl in her arms. 

‘*My darling ! my loved one !” whispered she, tenderly, 
pressing her lips upon the flushed, tear-stained cheek of 
Irma. ‘‘Calm yourself, my child. I am heavy-hearted, 
too, at giving you up. At your age, and under such cir- 
cumstances, I should have felt as you do at parting from 
a loved friend.” 

““My worshiped, my only friend !” sobbed the girl. 

“Not worshiped, Irma,” said the Superior, gently ; 
“that would be wrong. And not your only friend—you 
have One above who will never forsake you. There, 
there—do not weep so””— as Irma’s sobs shook her frame 
convulsively. Her own voice broke—tears choked her 
utterance. She could only press the trembling form of 
the girl closer to her loving breast, raise her streaming 
eyes to Him who had decreed this parting, and whisper, 
with quivering lip : ‘‘ Heaven send her heart comfort, 
and mine, too!” 

At this moment, as though in answer to her prayer, 
the low, sweet notes of the organ were heard from the 
adjoining chapel. At first they fell softly, tremulously, 
upon the ear ; then, as they gained strength, sweet, clear 
voices joined in, one after the other, to swell the volume 
of sound and complete the glorious harmony. 

At the first sound Irma started, and partially raised 
her head as though to listen. Then she laid it again 
upon the tender bosom which had pillowed it so often, 
checked her sobs by degrees, and at last her face resem- 
bled something of its usual serenity. 

At the first pause in the music the Superior’s voice was 
heard. 

‘* Heaven did send us comfort. It is the evening serv- 
i:e.” Then she whispered to Irma: ‘‘Now, my child, 
¥u will be strong, will you not ?” 

“I will try, dear Mother,” answered Irma, in a voice 
\hich she vainly strove to render steady. 

The Superior turned to Jeanne and said, solemnly : 

‘*T give her into your charge. May Heaven deal with 
you as you deal with her.”” Then she pressed Irma to 
her heart in an embrace of infinite tenderness. ‘‘ My 
child,” said she, ‘‘ though separated from you, my love 
shall go with you, and my prayers follow you ever.” 

Each looked into the other’s eyes with a long gaze 
that expressed a world of love and sorrow, and there 
was silence for an instant. 

It was broken by Jeanne. 

“Tam waiting, mademoiselle,” said she. 

A shiver passed over the form of Irma at these words. 
She clung convulsively for an instant to the Superior, 
then said—and oh, with what an effort : ‘‘I am ready.” 
Then she whispered: ‘‘Give me your blessing, dear 
Mother,” and sank upon her knees at the Superior’s 
feet. 

Mother Héloise again raised her tearful eyes to Heaven, 
placed her tremulous hands upon the bowed head of the 
kneeling girl, and said, tenderly and solemnly : 

‘‘May He who numbers the hairs of our heads, and 
notices even the fall of a sparrow, have you in His holy 
keeping.” 

Then she raised Irma in her arms, and they were 
clasped in a long embrace. At last Irma slowly with- 
drew herself from the loving clasp of those dear arms, 
kissed both the Superior’s white hands, and said, in a 
low voice : 

‘‘Tam strengthened now to meet whatever may be in 
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store for me.” She turned to Jeanne. ‘‘Come, my 
wraps are in the outer room.” 

Jeanne courtesied silently to the Superior, und passed 
quietly from the room. 

Irma moved toward the door, paused, hurried again to 
Mother Héloise, whom she clasped in a clinging em- 
brace; then, without another word or look, hastened 
from the room. 

As the Superior saw the form of the young girl disap- 
pear through the door, her features were convulsed with 
anguish for a moment. Then a wan smile crossed her 
face, and her pale lips whispered : 

“Thy will be done !” 


Carter VII. 

JEANNE waited quietly, while with a pale, tearless face 
Irma put on her hat, shawl and gloves. 

“Your clothing, mademoiselle ?” asked she, respect- 
fully. 

‘“My trunk is in the corridor near the outer door.” 

“Come, then, to the carriage which waits for us.” 

Irma did not trust herself to give a single glance 
around her at the dearly loved place, which she was 
leaving, in all probability, for ever. She drew her vail 
down over her face, and walked quickly along the corri- 
dor and passed through the doors of the only home she 
had ever known. 

Jeanne motioned to the driver of the carriage which 
was waiting at the door. He dismounted quickly from 
the box and threw open the carriage-door. Jeanne stood 
aside until Irma had entered it and seated herself. Then 
she said to the man: 

“You will find a black trunk just inside the door 
there. As it is not large, you can easily find room for 
it upon the box beside you.” 

In another moment her order had been obeyed, and 
the carriage was in motion. 

Without having been told so, Irma supposed they were 
to leave at once for Paris, and expected they would drive 
directly to the railway-station. "When, therefore, after a 
rapid drive of about fifteen minutes, they had reached 
the suburbs of the city, and the carriage had stopped in 
front of a shabby-looking house standing in the midst of 
a neglected garden, she was greatly surprised. 

After a hasty, startled glance at the closed windows of 
the desolate-looking house, she turned to Jeanne. 

‘““Why are we coming here? Do we not leave for 
Paris to-night ?” 

“Not until to-morrow, mademoiselle,” said Jeanne, 
respectfully. ‘‘I have some arrangements to complete 
in the morning. Please alight,” continued she, seeing 
the hesitation of Irma. ‘‘I will endeavor to make you 
comfortable in my humble home for the short time 
which you will remain in it.” 

She had dismounted from the carriage as soon as it 
stopped, and now held the door open for Irma. 

The young girl watched the coachman carry her trunk 
along the narrow, graveled path leading from the gate 
to the house. He paused at the door with his burden, 
Atlas-like, upon his shoulders, and glanced expectantly 
toward Jeanne, as though awaiting further orders. 

‘‘T have the key of the house in my pocket. Let us 
hurry, that the coachman may relieve himself of his 
load,” said Jeanne. 

“If we do not start for Paris until to-morrow, why did 
you remove me from the convent until then ?” 

‘«T will explain all satisfactorily to mademoiselle, if she 
will do me the honor to enter my house.” 

There was not a shade of impatience in Jeanne’s tone, 
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yet Irma felt almost as though she had received a com- | in his hand, which he pocketed with satisfaction ; then, 
mand. Her cheek flushed, and she said, haughtily: mounting to his seat, gathered up his reins and was soon 
‘I will hear your explanation, as you have desired me, | out of sight. 
but shall probably decide to return to the convent for Irma watched him, her heart sinking unaccountably as 
the night.” she did so. 
She stepped to the ground without availing herself of The sun was now set, and the wind, which had risen 
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Jeanne’s offered assistance, and passed with a proud step | within the last few moments, sighed and moaned around 
up the graveled path. the lonely house with a melancholy sound. 
Jeanne followed her, and when she reached the door “This way, mademoiselle,” said Jeanne to the young 
quickly unlocked it with the key which she had ready. | girl, who stood like one in a dream upon the low wooden 
“Put the trunk inside the door,” said she to the | doorstep. Irma started, sighed, looked at Jeanne as 
coachman though about to speak, then passed silently into the 
When he had obeyed her, Jeanne put a piece of money ! dark, narrow hallway. 
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* We will have lights in a moment,” said Jeanne, as 
she paused to close the door. 

Irma afterward remembered that her hostess locked 
it, withdrew the key and placed it in her pocket. It was 
with difficulty the girl made her way up the steep, nar- 
row staircase, and into a room at its head. She dimly 
saw her guide go to a table in the middle of the room 
and feel about upon its surface. 

“Ah, now we are all right,” said Jeanne, striking a 
match. The next moment she had lighted a lamp which 
stood in the centre of the table. By its light Irma saw 
that they were in a small room whose furniture was of 
the plainest description. Not feeling the least interest in 
her surroundings, she turned to Jeanne, after a single 
glance around the plain room. 

‘‘Now, I will hear why you have brought me to this 
place ?” she said. 

‘Presently, mademoiselle.”’ 

Jeanne had quickly removed her own bonnet and 
cloak, and now approached Irma to assist her. 

“ Allow me to take your things,” said she, and she 
touched Irma’s bonnet-strings, as though to untie them. 

“‘Thank you, I do not need your assistance,” replied 
Irma, shrinking unconsciously at the touch of Jeanne’s 
fingers. 

**As you like. Now I will prepare our supper, for I 
have no doubt you are hungry ?” 

“‘T wish nothing,” said Irma, ‘‘save to know why I am 
exposed to the indignity of spending a night in the house 
of a servant ?” 

‘*You are mistaken, mademoiselle,” was the abrupt 
reply. ‘‘Iam no servant.” 

‘You told me you were once my nurse !” 

‘True ; I was your nurse, but I might also have been 
your mother.” 

Irma sprang to her feet, her eyes flashing haughtily, 
her figure quivering with outraged pride. 

“* How dare you ?” gasped she. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that if not your mother, I have, at least, a 
near claim upon you. Mademoiselle, I am your aunt.” 
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Irma felt as though she had suddenly been struck. 
The blood rushed to her head, causing it to swim so 
violently that she could scarcely see or retain her foot- 
ing; then, by degrees, the mist cleared away, and she 
found voice to say : 

“It is false! You are deceiving me!” 

“How can you prove that ?” asked Jeanne, quietly, in 
no degree disturbed by the furious indignation of the 
young girl. : 


‘*T cannot prove it, as you know, but I am satisfied | 


that you are not telling the truth. At the convent you 
said my aunt was rich, noble, and resided in Paris.” 

“T told you that because I wished to spare your pride. 
Iwould have wounded it sorely, had I claimed you as my 
niece in the presence of the Superior.” 

‘‘Mother Héloise !” said Irma, with a sudden ery of 
agony, ‘‘oh, why did you allow me to leave you! I dis- 
trusted this woman from the first—felt that she would‘ 
bring misfortune upon me !” 

‘‘ Misfortune !” said Jeanne, scornfully. ‘So this is 
your gratitude for all I have done for you! I have al- 
lowed you to remain at the convent all these years, receiv- 
ing the education of a lady, when I might have had your 
assistance here at home.” 

“Home !” Irma looked around in despair. The walls 
were bare and not too clean ; the windows were curtained 


with cheap, flowered muslin ; the carpet, threadbare in 
places ; the furniture, scanty and of the most ordinary 
description. There was not a book or paper to be seen ; 
not a picture or ornament of any kind to brighten the 
monotony of the place. 

It could not, it must not be. Her heart sank still lower 
as she looked into the face of Jeanne. It was composed, 
almost smiling. In it there was not one trace of pity for 
the helpless girl upon whom her words had brought 
such despair. 

‘*No, no,” Irma’s pale lips murmured almost uncon- 
sciously ; ‘‘it is not true. You are not—could never be— 
a lady. No tie of blood binds me to you.” 

“So you refuse to acknowledge me as your aunt ?” 

“ Utterly,” answered the girl. ‘*‘ You area cold, hard 
woman—wicked, for all I know. Even if you were my 
aunt, I would not live with you ; but I am confident that 
not one drop of your base blood runs in my veins.” 

Irma raised her beautiful head proudly, and looked at 
Jeanne unflinchingly. Her heart was beating tumultu- 
ously, but as yet she had no thought of fear. 

“‘T shall remember your words,” replied Jeanne, after 


a pause. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall recall them to you some time 
in the future. So you do not intend to live with me ?” 
“No.” 


‘*May I ask, then, what you purpose doing ?” 

*‘T shall return to the convent. Thank God, that will 
always be open to me.” A 

She clasped her slender white hands together, and for 
a moment her lip quivered. But she was determined not 
to give way to her feelings in the presence of Jeanne. 
With a firm hand she retied her hat-strings, and, without 
even a look at Jeanne, took a step toward the door. 

‘‘Where are you going ?” asked Jeanne, quickly step- 
ping between Irma and the door. 

‘*To the home from which you took me, an hour ago.” 

“Foolish girl; you are mad! Do you think I shall 
allow you to do such a thing ?” 

‘*Allow me? I did not ask your permission,” and 
Irma turned upon her with the air of an outraged queen. 

“Think of me what you will, insult me as much as 
you please ; but you are in mv house, and under my 
control,” said Jeanne, coldly. 

‘‘Under your control !” repeated Irma, growing pale 
in spite of her proud courage. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

‘*That I shall not: permit you to leave my house at 
night, and in the rain. Do you not hear it?” and she 
pointed toward the windows. 

In the pause succeeding Jeanne’s question Irma did 
hear the rain, which was beating against the windows 
and falling upon the roof overhead with a regular, mo- 
notonous sound. Would she be a‘le to find her way 
back to the convent in the darkness and the storm ? She 
had some money in her purse (provided by the thought- 
ful care of the Superior), but she might wander far before 
she could find a carriage. And if she did find one, could 
she trust herself to the mercies of a strange driver ? Irma 
had been so tenderly cared for, so surrounded and pro- 
tected by watchful love in the convent, that in many re- 
spects she was a mere child ; and now she shrank in real 
fear from the thought of the perils she might encounter 
if she returned to the convent alone at this hour. But 
oh! the rapture, the unspeakable relief of being there 
once more! To be folded in the arms of her adored 
friend, Mother Héloise! This thought decided Irma. 
She turned to Jeanne. 

“The rain will not hurt me, and I am not afraid of the 
darkness. I shall walk until I meet a carriage.” 

“TI do not think you quite understood me,” replied 
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Jeanne, in a cold, hard voice. 
mit you to go.” 

“Would you try to detain me here against my will ?” 
asked Irma, haughtily. 

‘* Most assuredly.” 

‘But I will not stay !” 

“You will change your mind. I am mistress of my 
own house, and of your actions, hard as it may be for 
you to realize it. Anticipating a scene of this kind, I 
have locked the doors.” 

‘* A prisoner !” 

This was far worse than Irma had feared. The strength 
seemed suddenly to desert her limbs. She sank upon the 
nearest chair, and for a moment could not force her trem- 
bling lips to utter a sound. 

“T have conquered her now,” thought Jeanne, as she 
saw the deathly pallor of Irma, and the frightened look 
in her eyes. 

She turned away to a cupboard, from which she took 
a cloth, plates, knives and forks. She busied herself in 
arranging them upon the table, after which she produced 
from the same cupboard some cold meat, bread, butter, 
and a pot of jam. She added to this a bottle of wine and 
a couple of glasses, then said briefly to Irma: 

‘‘Supper is ready.” 

‘*T do not care to eat,” came in almost a whisper from 
Irma’s pale lips. 

‘© As you like,” and Jeanne seated herself at the table 
and did ample justice to the frugal repast. 

Irma did not oxce turn her head or change her posi- 
tion while Jeanne was eating. She sat as motionless as a 
statue, her pale lips parted, and a look of mingled fear 
and agony in her eves. She seemed to take no note of 
time, or even to be conscious of her surroundings. 

When Jeanne had satisfied her appetite, she turned in 
her chair and contemplated Irma with curiosity for a 
moment. Then she arose, put the remnants of the meal 
in the cupboard, set aside the plate, knife, fork and glass 
she had used, and replaced the cloth in the drawer from 
which she had taken it. 

This done, again she looked at Irma, but still there 
was no change in her position. Then she stepped across 
the room and touched the young girl lightly upon the 
shoulder. 

Tho instant she did so Irma started, and haughtily 
withdrew herself from the contact of Jeanne’s fingers. 

‘‘T thought you were sleeping,” said Jeanne, in a care- 
less tone of voice. 

Irma did not reply, and her hostess continued : 

‘“‘T suppose you are tired. At all events, I will show 
you into the room where you will sleep. By morning 
you will probably see that you have acted foolishly, as 
well as ungratefully, toward me.” 

She took a candlestick from the high, narrow wooden 
mantel, lighted the piece of candle in it, and carried it 
into a room which opened out of the one in which they 
were. 

‘«This is your room,” said she to Irma. ‘You can 
sleep soundly, without fear of being disturbed.” 

Irma hesitated a moment, then arose and went to the 
door of the room which had been designated as her own. 
It was a plainly furnished apartment, but the bed looked 
eomfortable enough. Here, at least, she would have the 
advantage of being alone. 

She entered it without a word. 

“As you do not feel sociably inclined, I will not stay 
to talk with you. Good-night.” 

Aud Jeanne returned to the other room. 

‘Irma saw her departure with a feeling of inexpressible 


“T said I could not per- 
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relief. She drew a long, quivering breath, hurried to the 
door, which, fortunately, had a bolt, and secured it with 
a trembling hand. 


Cuapter IX. 

Tue tears which she would not shed in the presence of 
Jeanne fell in a sudden torrent when she found herself 
alone. At first they were bitter, scalding drops, unlike 
any that had ever fallen from her eyes. 

They expressed, in a degree, her wounded pride, her 
anger, her humiliation at the situation in which she 
found herself so suddenly; but the anguish of her heart 
was so terrible that this fiery rain brought no relief. 
Though she had so unhesitatingly repudiated the rela- 
tionship of Jeanne, the horrible thought came over her 
repeatedly that it was possible her words might be true. 
Her heart sank like lead at the mere idea. Death would 
be far preferable to a life passed in the companionship of 
such a woman. But if it were so—if Jeanne’s words were 
true—then adieu to all the bright dreams which she had 
so fondly cherished. 

In fancy, she had found that rank and wealth were her 
birthright, and had seen herself in her ancestral home, 
the centre of a loved and loving family circle. 

Was this fair vision to be shattered ?—was she not to 
find herself of ancient and honorable lineage, the fit mate 
for-— She paused suddenly, then clasping her hands 
together in distress, said : ‘Oh, Philippe !” in a tone of 
agony. 

She started as the name eserped her lips, and, with the 
warm colcr mantling her face, looked around as though 
she feared she might have been overheard. Her bosom 
heaved, and suddenly her eyes were filled with softer 
tears. She forgot the horrible present for a moment, 
as there came before her mental vision a tall, manly 
figure and a noble face, with brilliant dark eyes that 
looked tenderly into her own. For a moment only—then 
she recalled her situation, with a shudder of horror. The 
contrast between what might have been and what was, 
was so great, that, with a heart-breaking sob, she threw 
herself upon her knees beside the bed and wept as though 
she would exhaust the fountain of her tears. 

It was a long, long while before she was calm enough 
even to pray, and when, at length, she could force her 
thoughts into prayer, it was an agonized petition that went 
up from her sore heart. It must have been heard, for 
presently there stole over her young face a quieter look 
than it had worn since her entrance into the house, and 
she whispered to herself : 

“This bitter cup may yet pass from me; if not, it is 
God who sends it.” 

Her spent candle, which had been flickering fitfully 
for some moments, now went out entirely, leaving her 
in utter darkness. 

She groped about with outstretched hands until she 
found a chair near the window, and into this she sunk 
wearily. 

The steady pattering of the rain, and the occasional 
chirp of some bird stirring drowsily in its nest under 
the eaves, were the only sounds she could hear. Aftera 
while the air, which had become still and close, became 
fresher, and at length a soft, gentle breeze blew in the 
open window, cooling her burning eyeballs and aching 
head. 

She crossed her arms upon the window - sill, then, 
bending forward, rested her weary head upon them. It 
was in this position that ‘‘tired Nature’s sweet restorer ” 
came to her relief, and for a time she was unconscious of 
her misery. 
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When she awoke, after some hours, she did not at first 
know where she was or what had happened to her. She 
was conscious only of a feeling of discomfort, which in- 
creased when she tried to change her position. Her limbs 
were stiff and wearied from the damp night air, which 
had been blowing in upon her through the open window; 
and the heavy sleep of exhaustion into which she had 
fallen seemed to have blotted out all consciousness of her 
surroundings, as well as remembrance of the events of 
the preceding evening. 

‘Where am I? Why am I not undressed ?” thought 
she, in bewilderment, as she rose to her feet and stretched 
her stiffened limbs. 

It was still too dark for her to distinguish a single ob- 
ject, so she took 2 step or two with outstretched hands. 
Believing herself in her own room at the convent, she 
expected to touch some familiar object of furniture ; but 
she was soon rudely undeceived. Her hand came sud- 
denly in contact with the bolt upon the door. 

As the cold metal touched her fingers she recollected, 
in an instant, where she was, and her heart sank heavily 
in her bosom. 

“‘Oh, Heaven, I had forgotten! I thought myself in 
the convent !”’ and a cry of anguish escaped her lips. ‘‘I 
am in the house of that woman—in her power !” 

But, 


‘* Hope springs eternal in tho human breast,” 


and after 2 few moments her courage returned. 

‘‘But I will escape her,” thought she. ‘‘ Surely she 
will not attempt to detain me here by force in broad 
daylight. And if she should, I will manage to send 
word to the convent by some means.” 

For a long while she walked back and forth across the 
narrow limits of the room. After a time the blood cir- 
culated more freely in her veins, warmth returned to her 
chilled hands and feet, and the elasticity of her limbs 
was insensibly restored. 

The dawn was near. The gray light which precedes 
it had spread itself over the dark face of the sky, and 
presently faint streaks of pearl and rose were perceptible 
in the eastern horizon. As these harbingers of the ap- 
proaching day caught the eye of Irma, she exclaimed, 
fervently: 

“Thank God, the night is over!” 

Again she seated herself at the window, turned her face 
toward the east, and while she waited patiently for the 
rising of the sun, wondered, with a throbbing heart, what 
the new day had in store for her. 
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Severat hours had elapsed when she heard a footstep 
outside her door, then a knock upon it. She arose at 
once, and withdrew the bolt with which she had secured 
the door the night before. As she had expected, she 
found herself face to face with Jeanne. 

‘¢Good - morning,” said she, entering the room with- 
out ceremony. ‘‘Come with me, please ; your breakfast 
is ready.” 

“Thank you, but Iam not hungry,” said Irma. 

‘Not hungry !” echoed Jeanne, as though in amaze- 
ment ; then, as her eye fell upon the bed, she exclaimed : 
“‘And your bed is untouched! Well, as you have not 
slept, you have had ample time for reflection, and have 
probably come to your senses.” 

“T hace reflected, but my mind is unchanged,” said 
Irma, quietly. 

As she spoke she gathered up her hat, shawl and 
gloves, and passed through the door into the adjoining 


room, where, as Jeanne had informed her, breakfast was 
smoking upon the table. 

‘‘Take a cup of coffee ; we will talk afterward,’’ said 
Jeanne, who had followed Irma closely. 

She went to the table and busied herself in preparing 
a cup of that beverage. The odor was appetizing and 
Irma was faint and weary, but she resolutely refused to 
take anything, greatly to the annoyance of her hostess. 

‘*So you disdain to tonch my food, do you? Perhaps 
you will still deny my relationship to you ?” 

“Yes,” replied Irma; ‘‘every feeling of my heart, 
every instinct of my nature, tells me that you are not 
even remotely connected with me—and warn me, more- 
over, that you are my enemy.” 

“Your enemy! If you think this, why not seek to 
make me your friend? Yesterday you were lavish 
enough of your tender caresses upon the Superior. 
Why not try their effect upon me ?” 

“Upon you ?” Irma turned her proud eyes upon 
Jeanne. In them and in her tone was intense scorn. 
The next instant her face softened, and she said: ‘I 
love her! Would sacrifice my dearest wish to please 
her.” 

Jeanne laughed, sneeringly. 

‘‘ Apparently you would. You were like wax in her 
hands.” 

‘*Yes,”’ said Irma; ‘‘I can be led by those I love and 
trust—am, as you say, like wax in their hands — but I 
become hard as steel when brought into an atmosphere 
of deceit and crime.” 

“Do you dare accuse me of crime ?”’ asked Jeanne, 
angrily, a dull red color creeping into her cheek. 

“Yes,” answered Irma, unhesitatingly. ‘‘It was a 
crime to deceive me by your misrepresentations. You 
said you were the agent of my aunt, and were directed 
by her to take me to her house in Paris. You knew I 
would have refused to go with you, had you mentioned 
the relationship you now claim. I would have remained 
at the convent, to which it is my intention to return.” 

As Irma paused, her eye fell upon a glass of water 
which stood beside her untouched breakfast upon the 
table. Being exceedingly thirsty, she raised the glass to 
her lips and drank its contents eagerly. A singular smile 
crossed Jeanne’s face as she did so, but it was unnoticed 
by Irma. 

‘So it is still your wish to return to the convent. Well 
—we must induce you to change your mind.” 

‘In what way ?” asked Irma, quickly, struck by some- 
thing peculiar in Jeanne’s manner and tone. 

‘By providing you with a husband,” was the reply. 

“A husband !” 

As Irma repeated these words her voice died away to a 
hollow whisper, and every vestige of color fled from her 
face, leaving it of a marble-like pallor. ees 

Jeanne looked at her curiously and smilingly. 1 

‘“Does the idea of becoming a wife inspire you with 
such terror ?” asked she. 

‘But I do not wish—do not intend to marry,” said 
Irma, speaking with difficulty. With her eyes fastened 
upon her companion’s face, she continued: ‘‘I cannot 
accept a husband of your choice.” 

She paused, as though for Jeanne’s reply; but none 
came. 

““Why do you not answer me ?” asked she. ‘‘ And why 
do you smile so strangely ?” 

As Irma uttered these words in a low, terrified tone, 
she put her hand to her head as though in pain, and 
swayed slightly upon her feet. Jeanne watched her 
closely, but made no reply to her words. 
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To Irma there was something appalling in her com- | with satisfaction. ‘‘ You should have tried softer methods 
panion’s silence. at first ; it is too late now.” 
She looked imploringly at her, and said: ‘*Too late ?—Too late ?” 
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“Tell me you were jesting—that you did not mean Irma repeated these words mechanically, gazing at 
what you said !” Jeanne in horror; then, as though the strength had 


“Ah, you condescend to plead at last,” said Jeanne, | suddenly deserted her limbs, she sank into the nearest 
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chair. A look of perplexity came over her face. She 
passed ler hand across her brow once or twice, then 
said : 

“T do not know what has come over me, but I feel 
very strangely.” She looked at Jeanne in perplexity for 
an instant. ‘* What—what did you say to me just now ?” 
asked she, in a faint voice. 

Jeanne noted the suddenly whitened face and heavy 
eyes of Irma, then said, carelessly: 

‘“‘You are faint from want of sleep and food. Rest 
here until I return,” and she quietly left the room. 

‘«Did she say a husband for me ?” said Irma, in horror, 
springing suddenly to her feet. ‘‘ What can she mean ? 
I must escape from her, for I feel as though I were los- 
ing my senses.” Trembling violently in every limb, she 
hurriedly ran to the door through which Jeanne had 
just passed, but found, to her consternation, that it was 
locked. ‘‘She means to imprison me here,” gasped she, 
with white lips. ‘‘ What shall I do?’ Again a strange 
sensation of faintness and dizziness came over her. Her 
limbs tottered, her sight became indistinct, and she felt 
as though an irresistible power were weighing down her 
eyelids. ‘‘I—I must get away, for I am going to be ill.” 

She made a desperate effort to conquer the strange 
sensations that pervaded her entire frame, and after a 
while succeeded. She rushed to the nearest window and 
tried to raise it, but without success. She flew to the 
other, but with the same result. In vain she searched 
for the fastenings. She shook the windows in their 
cases until her strength was wellnigh exhausted, but 
without avail. 

“The other room — the window in that was open,” 
thought she ; but when she attempted to open the door 
that led into it, she found that it was locked and the 
key withdrawn. ‘‘ What shall I do ?” gasped she, aloud. 
‘“‘This woman is wicked enough for anything. I must 
get away. I would leap from the window if I could only 
raise it.” 

She looked around her for a moment, then, seizing a 
heavy china inkstand which stood upon the mantel, 
raised it, and struck the window violently. As the shat- 
tered glass flew in all directions the door was opened 
hastily, and Jeanne entered, accompanied by a rather 
handsome, but coarse - looking and showily dressed, 
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SOAP AND CANDLES. 


Wuutst the property of certain oils and animal fats to 
become converted into a saponaceous mass by treatment 
with the lye of wood-ashes was known in the first cen- 
tury in an incomplete way, as: evidenced by the writings 
of Pliny, no authentic information is extant leading to 
the belief that anything of the nature of true soap was 
known at any much earlier period; the materials re- 
ferred to by the Old Testament writers as borith, and 
translated ‘‘soap” (or, in early editions, ‘‘sope”), ap- 
pearing to have been simply alkaline matter, without any 
oil or fatty ingredient combined therewith. On the 
other hand, the manufacture of candles—i.e., a wick sur- 
rounded by a solid, fusible matter capable of combustion 
under such circumstances, like oil in a lamp—does not 
appear to have been practiced among the ancients, lamps 
burning fluid oil being their usual source of artificial 
illumination ; probably torches, or thick wicks impreg- 
nated with oil, pitch, etc., and sufficiently stiff to be 
handled, were the earliest form of candle. Not until 
the fourth century of our era, however, does this crude 
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device appear to have developed into anything approach- 
ing the modern form of candle, wax being then used as 
the combustible matter in the finer kinds, and tallow or 
other solid animal fat in the coarser descriptions. 


THE VOICE OF THE AUTUMN. 
By AsTLEY H, BALpwIN. 


Tue dews of the eve in the gloaming are falling, 
The leaves of the Autumn are withered and sere, 

And Nature's still voice to her children is calling, 
A lesson to learn from the death of the year. 


All mute the bird minstrels, all faded the flowers, 
And shrouded in mist is the once sunny lane; 

No longer the rose doth illumine the bowers 
Where lately she reigned an imperial queen. 


Oh, sad is the season, and solemn the warning 
That we, like the flowers, must speedily die! 
Let us ponder the lesson, not foolishly secorning 
The light thus vouchsafed to our souls from on high 


For God through His works to all mortals is saying: 
“Take heed, for ye also must fade and decay; 
Now, now is the time, be no longer delaying, 
But ever remember to watch and to pray!” 


CHARLES LAMB AND COLERIDGE. 


Tue first letter to be found in the collection of Lamb's 
correspondence is addressed to Coleridge, and bears the 
date of May 27th, 1796. At that time Lamb would be 
twenty-one years of age. His attachment to Coleridge 
was one of the deepest and most intimate experiences of 
his life. For seven years they were schoolfellows to 
gether at Christ’s "Hospital, and the friendship whick 
there began was destined to endure, -with scarcely 8 
break, for upward of half a century. ‘‘I¢ is a rare for- 
tune,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ that gives to the man the friends 
of the boy.” ‘‘ Coleridge,” {writes Lamb, ‘‘ you know 
not my supreme happiness at having one on earth 
(though counties separate us) whom I can call a friend 
Remember you those tender lines of Logan’s ?— 


“Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more; 
No after friendships e’er can raise 
Th’ endearments of our early days, 
And ne’er the heart such fondness prove 
As when we first begun to love.’” 


Lamb was of a shy and nervous temperament, and 
during the early days of struggle and of trial his friends 
and his acquaintances were few. Hence all the sharper 
and the keener were the pleasure and the satisfactioa 
that he derived from his correspondence with Coleridge. 
‘‘Thank you for your frequent letters,” he writes. ‘You 
are the only correspondent, and, I might add, the only 
friend, I have in the world. I go nowhere, and have 10 
acquaintance. Slow of speech and reserved of manners, 
no one seeks or cares for my society ; and I am left 
alone.” There were, however, other reasons for the soli- 
tary life that he led, besides his shyness and his reverié, 
and these are fully revealed and laid bare in his corre 
spondence. The taint of madness, derived from his 
father's side, affected Lamb as well as the other mem 
bers of his family. In the opening letter of this colle 
tion, he writes to his old friend and schoolfellow: “My 
life has been somewhat diversified of late. The six weeks 
that finished last year and began this, your very humble 
servant spent very agreeably in a madhouse at Hoxtov. 
Iam got somewhat rational now, and don’t bite any 02% 
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But mad I was. Coleridge,” he continues, in the course 
of the same letter, ‘‘it may convince you of my regards 
for you when I tell you my head ran on you in my mad- 
ness, as much almost as on another person, who I am 
inclined to think was the more immediate cause of my 
temporary frenzy.” Who, then, it will very naturally 
be asked, was the other person to whom reference is 
here so pathetically made ? It was, there is every reason 
to believe, ‘‘the fair-haired maid” from Hertfordshire, 
Lamb’s first and only love. Whether the course of his 
love ran smoothly or not is matter of surmise and con- 
jecture. All that we know is that his affection for Alice 
W—n was the fancy of the day and of the hour, whilst 
his devotion to his sister Mary was the master passion of 
his life. It was in one of the lucid intervals that he en- 
joyed, even in his prison-house at Hoxton, that he com- 
posed the touching lines to his sister: 


“Tf from my lips some angry aceents fell, 
Peevish complaint or harsh reproof unkind, 
*Twas but the error of a sickly mind 
And troubled thoughts, clouding the purer well 
And waters clear of reason; and for me, 

Let this my verse the poor atonement be— 

My verse, which thou to praise wert e’er inclined 
Too highly, and with a partial eye to see 

No blemish. Thou to me didst ever show 
Kindest affection; and wouldst ofttimes lend 

An ear to the desponding, love-sick lay, 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 

But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Maary, to thee, my sister and my friend.” 


Lamb’s madness was of brief duration, and he was 
wont at times to look back upon it almost with feelings 
of regret. ‘‘ At some future time,” he writes once more 
to Coleridge, ‘‘I will amuse you with an account, as full 
as my memory will permit, of the strange turn my frenzy 
took. Ilook back upon it at times with a gloomy kind 
of envy; for, while it lasted, I had many, many hours of 
pure happiness. Dream not, Coleridge, of having tasted 
all the grandeur and wildness of fancy till you have been 
mad! All now seems to be vapid, comparatively so.” 

But whilst Lamb’s frenzy was of short duration, and 
of an exceptionally mild description, very different was 
the fate of his sister. 

How bravely Lamb bore the many troubles and trials 
by which he was afflicted is written on every page of his 
correspondence, in characters that cannet be mistaken. 
From the fatal Thursday of September, 1796, to the day 
of his death, his devotion never failed, and his courage 
never flagged. The nature of the calamity that befell 
his household is told by Lamb himself in one of the 
letters to Coleridge. ‘‘I will only give you the outlines,” 
he writes. ‘‘My poor dear, dearest sister, in a fit of in- 
sanity, has been the death of her own mother. I was at 
hand only time enough to snatch the knife out of her 
grasp. She is at present in a madhouse, from whence I 
fear she must be moved .to an hospital. God has pre- 
served to me my senses : I eat and drink and sleep, and 
have my judgment, I believe very sound. . Write as re- 
ligious a letter as possible,” he continues, ‘‘ but no men- 
tion of what is gone and done with. With me ‘the 
former things are passed away,’ and I have something 
more to do than to feel.” 

Such was the terrible plight in which Lamb found 
himself as he stood on the threshold of manhood. The 
whole weight of the family was cast upon him, and right 
well was the burden borne. By constant and unfailing 
industry he succeeded in earning a livelihood that was at 
least sufficient to keep body and soul together, in himself 


and in those who were dependent upon !.im. The little 
journal of his ‘‘ foolish passion,’ which he had a long 
time kept, was committed to the flames, and henceforth 
he made it the main business of his life to cherish and to 
foster ‘‘the dear domestic ties” and ‘‘ the charities of 
home.” Mary ever held the first place in his thoughts 
and his affections. ‘‘I am a fool,” he writes, ‘‘ bereft of 
her co-operation. I dare not think lest I should think 
wrong, so used am I to look up to her in the least and 
the biggest perplexity. To say all that F know of her 
would be more than I think anybody could believe, or 
even understand ; and when I hope to have her well 


' again with me, it would be sinning against her feelings 


to go about to praise her, for I can conceal nothing that 
Ido from her. She is older and wiser and better than I, 
and all my wretched imperfections I cover to myself by 
resolutely thinking of her goodness. She would share 
life and death, heaven and hell, with me.”” Next to Mary, 
Coleridge continued to hold the highest place in Lamb's 
esteem. ‘‘ I am living in a continuous feast,” he writes to 
his friend Manning, in March, 1800. ‘‘ Coleridge has been 
with me now for nigh three weeks, and the more I see of 
him in the quotidian undress and rel:xation of his mind, 
the more cause I see to love him, and believe him a very 
good man, and all those foolish impressions to the con- 
trary fly off like morning slumbers. He is uncommonly 
kind and friendly to me. He ferrets me day and night to 
do something. He tends me amidst all his own worrying 
and heart-oppressing occupations, as a gardener tends 
his young tulip.’’ Coleridge was the sugeester and in- 
spirer of high and lofty thoughts in the minds of the 
men of his own generation, and, like many of his con- 
temporaries, Lamb was charmed and captivated by the 
genius and the eloquence of ‘‘ the inspired charity boy.” 
“In my acquaintance with you in London,” h> writes, 
‘‘your conversations won me to the better cause, and 
rescued me from the polluting spirit of the world.” But, 
admirable as Coleridge’s preaching was, his practice was 
not found by Lamb, any more than it was found by other 
people, to be equally unexceptionable. Gratitude for 
friendship bestowed, and for favors received, might pos- 
sibly be always felt by Coleridge ; but if it was felt, it 
was by no means always, or even frequently, expressed. 
**Do what you will, Coleridge,” wrote his wounded and 
offended friend ; ‘‘you may hurt and vex me by your 
silence, but you cannot estrange my heart from you all. 
I cannot scatter friendships like chuck-farthings, nor let 
them drop from mine hand like hour-glass sand. I have 
but two or three people in the world to whom I am more 
than indifferent, and I can’t afford to whistle them off to 
the winds.” 


VEGETABLE tallow, which is obtained from a tree of the 
genus Hopea, growing in the south of Borneo, has been 
recently studied by Mr. Fielding, and found to keep 
solid at a temperature of 18.5° Centigrade, and melt at 
44,.4° Centigrade. It dissolves in cold ether, and in 
hot acetone, alcohol and turpentine. It is obtained from 
the fruits of the trees by germinating thom in a humid 
place, and then drying them in the sun and boiling out 
the grease. The tallow thus made in Java and Sumatra 
is now used for greasing machines, and in the manu- 
facture of candles. It also yields glycerine and soap, 


How Many a man, by throwing himself to the ground 
in despair, crushes and destroys for ever a thousand 
flowers of hope that were ready to spring up and gladden 
all his pathway: 
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BEGRET,— FROM A PAINTING BY GUSTAVE JAQUET. 
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‘A WOMAN’S FIGURE WAS LYING UPON THE STONES, CLOSE TO THE WHEELS OF THE CAB.” 


MISS MAXWELL. 


By Mary Kye DALLas. 


‘Siow and sure ought to be any gent’s motto on such 
a night as this,” said my driver, as he held the cab- 
door open for me to enter. 

We were on the best of terms with each other, which 
is not always the case with Jehu and the man who has 
kept him waiting an hour or so in a storm; but I had 
comforted him with flagons, and treated him to cigars, 
and offered him a liberal something for himself, which 
had mollified him wonderfully, and he had become con- 
descending. 

“Take your time,” I said, and the door banged, and 
we drove away at a snail’s pace. 

It was a storm calculated to make a man feel grate- 
ful that he was under shelter. The wind blew straight 
from the northeast, and the rain, dashed slantwise against 
the window-panes, froze as it fell. 

The driver’s waterproof cloak and hat crackled under 
4 sheet of ice ; my umbrella, which I had only held open 
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between the doorsteps and the carriage, was so stiff that 
I could scarcely close it, while the payements were like 
skating-ponds. 

However, I was very comfortable, and I leaned back 
against my cushions, thinking of the ball I had just left, 
and my last partner, when suddenly a cry, the sudden 
stoppage of my vehicle, and a volley of oaths from the 
driver, made me aware that something unusual had hap- 
pened, and I dropped the sash to see what it was. The 
rain beat upon my face, as I did so, like a shower of 
needles ; but I saw by the light of an electric lamp that 
we were near the railing of one of those tiny triangles of 
grass and flowers that ornameut Park Avenue, and that a 
woman's figure was lying upon the stones, close to the 
wheels of the cab. 

‘* What is the matter ?” I asked. 

‘‘A woman, sir,” said the driver. ‘Lucky enough I 
saw her when I did. I haven’t run over her yet, but 
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I shall, I expect. These horses stand pretty well, but 
they won’t stand for ever.” 

Before he had finished I had opened the door and 
lifted the woman from the stones into the cab, I was a 
large man, who had had plenty of athletic exercise, and 
she was a small woman, or I should not have done it in 
time. 

In two minutes we were on our way, and I held in my 
arms a dripping figure, that soon began to stir, and 
shortly gave a little moan. 

“Where am I? Who is this ?” a faint woman’s voice 
said, the next instant, and I answered : 

“You had fallen in the street. You are in a cab, and 
I am a gentleman, madam.” 

“‘Thank you,” she said. ‘‘I remember falling. I can 
sit up now, please.” 

I assisted her to the seat beside me, and spoke again : 

“T will take you to the hotel to which I am going. 
You will be cared for there. Are you hurt?” 

‘*T am bruised and somewhat giddy,” she answered. 
“‘T had just arrived at the Grand Central Depot, and I 
thought I could walk home ; but it grew so slippery 
that I could not keep my feet.” 

As she spoke she uttered a little moan and swooned 
again. And so it came to pass that I arrived at my hotel 
covered with blood, and wearing so much the aspect of a 
murderer, that I was glad of the driver’s testimony as to 
how I had come by the burden I bore in my arms. 

Naturally there was much excitement. A doctor who 
happened to be in the dining-room offered his services. 
The housekeeper appeared with towels and water, and a 
crowd of supper-takers gathered about us. 

Now, for the first time, I beheld the face I had held 
against my shoulder in the darkness. It was that of a 
young brunette. The dress betokened refined habits ; 
but the face, pallid as death, smeared with blood and 
covered with mud, was as much disfigured as it could 
have been by a hideous mask. 

Finally, at the doctor’s advice, the senseless woman 
was borne to a private room, and I feed a chambermaid 
to attend to her. Iwas glad to hear from the doctor, a 
little afterward, that the young girl was not seriously 
injured ; but I was only interested in her as a lady to 
whom I had been fortunate enough to be of service, per- 
haps to save from death, and when, in the morning, I 
found that she had gone home, leaving me a pretty note 
of thanks, signed only with the initials ‘‘E. M.,” I was 
not disappointed. Later, however, I found in my pocket 
a little case which the driver had handed to me, saying it 
belonged to the lady, and which I had quite forgotten ; 
and as it was my duty to return it to its owner, I ex- 
amined it cazefully, in order that I might, if possible, dis- 
cover her address. 

It was a small case of Oriental manufacture, around 
which lingered a curious perfume that I did not know. 
Within were some letters addressed to Miss Ersily Max- 
well, No. — Street, and a bracelet composed of 
tiny links of gold chain, in the clasp of which was set a 
splendid opal. 

The name on the letters had the initials which were 
signed to the little note I had received. I found No. — 
Street easily. It was a tall house let out in rooms 
—a piano-teacher here, a dentist there. A case at the 
door exhibited specimens of still-life painting and a card 
of terms for classes in china decoration, <A milliner had 
her bonnets in the parlor-window, and a painted hand 
indicated, with its dexter finger, the second floor as the 
residence of ‘' Mrs, Pinchon, refined capillurgist for the 
élite”; but nowhere did I see the name of Maxwell. 


MISS MAXWELL. 


As I lingered in the hall, hesitating at which room to 
apply, a stout, elderly lady, with a round face and round 
eyes, wearing a curious little turban, that might have 
been suitable for a baby, and a yellow-green cloth gown, 
trimmed with grease-spotted red ribbons, bounced in at 
the door. She carried a basket in one hand, and a small 
paper of eggs in the other. I knew they were eggs, for 
one of them had broken and the yolk was slowly oozing 
through the paper. 

‘Miss Maxwell ?” she said. 
with me. Walk up, please !” 

And following her, I was conducted to a room on the 
third floor, on the door of which a tin sign repeated the 
legend indicated by the hand. Here we paused. 

“Tf. you'll just turn the handle, sir,’’ said the stout 
lady, ‘I won't break no more of these eggs.” 

I obeyed directions, and was soon ushered into a room 
adorned by lithographs of ladies with flowing curls aston- 
ishing each other by pointing to a bottle of pink liquid, 
on which was printed the words, ‘‘ Pinchon’s Mermaid 
Oil, the Ne Plus Ultra of Hair Restoratives.” 

“Sit down, sir; things are not just as I usually keep 
them, to-day,” said the lady ; ‘‘ but I was up all night, 
frightened to death about Miss Maxwell. She met with 
an accident coming from the cars. They played out of 
town, to the worst house of the season, in all that storm, 
and, coming across, she slipped. I'll tell her you've 
called.” 

She took my card, vanished behind a portiére, and re- 
turned accompanied by a young lady. 

Was it possible that this was the girl I had seen the 
night before ? Still pale, she was exquisitely lovely. 

Her figure graceful, he: movements elegant, this little 
actress, evidently neither rich nor famous, would have 
graced a palace, as far, at least, as outward seeming went. 
When I had said my few words and presented the case, 
she took it from me eagerly. : 

“You overwhelm me with obligations,” she returned. 
“There are reasons that make this bracelet very pre- 
cious to me. It is my sole memento of one most dear to 
me.” She pressed it to her lips. ‘‘ Dear little treasure !” 
she cried, ‘‘I never thought to see you again !” 

All this was said and done, not in a melodramatic way, 
but with the simplicity of a child. As I had no excuse 
for remaining, I arose to go. Miss Maxwell thanked me 
again, with her sweetest smile, and Mrs. Pinchon followed 
me to the head of the stairs. 

“She's a lovely creature !’ she said ; ‘not a bit like 
some of them. You ought to hear her sing. She is at 
the And will you take one of our cards? Your 
hair needs nothing, I am sure; but you might have a 
bald friend.” 

“The whole club is bald,” said I. ‘I'll distribute 
them amongst the members.” 

Mrs. Pinchon dropped a courtesy which made all the 
curls upon her undisguiseable wig dance in the air, and 
I departed. I went to the that evening. 

Miss Maxwell played a little part, and sang a little 
song very beautifully, and I sent her a bouquet. More- 
over, I went home to dream about her—waking dreams, 
such as I had never had about any woman before. 

Six months from that day I sat beside Emily Maxwell, 
holding her hand in mine. It seemed to me that I had 
known her all my life, and I loved her fondly. 

Mrs. Pinchon—a kinder soul never lived—had gone out 
to buy eggs—the ‘refined capillurgist ” rubbed eggs into 
the heads of her baldest patients, and needed a quantity. 

In other words, she had left us alone together, with the 
most amiable motive, and I was taking advantage of her 
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absence. I had offered Emily Maxwell my hand, my 
heart, and all my worldly goods, and she had not yet an- 
swered me. I waited in suspense. Finally she spoke, 
slowly, 

‘*You know so little of me,” she said. ‘‘I am alone in 
the world. I live here with good Mrs. Pinchon, in a very 
humble way.” 

“T shall change all that,” said I, eagerly. ‘‘I am rich, 
and my wife shall have everything she dreams of.” 

“ What will your friends say ?” she continued. ‘I have 
been upon the stage all my woman’s life. ‘The conduct 
of the worst of our profession sets a stamp upon us all.” 

“T know you to be an angel !" I answered, 

“Far from an angel,”’ she cried ; ‘‘a very erring mortal 
indeed. Still, I have a conscience. If I fancied that any- 
thing coald occur that would make you sorry and ashamed 
of me, I would tell you to leave me, and never see you 
again. There are things in my life too sad to remember 
—ineidents of which I shall never speak to you. Yet, 
one day, they may come to your ears. How do I know 
what will follow ?” 

Emily,” I said, taking both her hands in mine, ‘‘ all 
that I wish you to tell me is that you have loved no other 
man—given no other man reason to believe that you 
loved him.” 

‘*Never, never!” she said, with a smile I could not 
doubt. ‘‘ You are the first man I ever loved—the first, as 
far as I know, who ever loved me.” 

‘*T ask nothing else,” said I. 

‘*Amen!” she answered. ‘‘ Let the dead past bury its 
dead! My life begins from this hour ! What was it worth 
before you came ?” 

‘Or mine until I met you ?” I whispered, 

I drew her closer to me, and she sat with her head 
upon my shoulder until Mrs. Pinchon made a great rat- 
tling of keys at the door; and from that moment we never 
spoke of the past, but always of the future. 

T shall never forget the morning upon which we were 
married —the brightest, sweetest day that ever shone, 
It was Spring. The church was filled with flowers, and 
many of my friends were in the seats. 

Emily had but one—Mrs. Pinchon, in a white bonnet 
and lilac dress, with her wig miraculously dressed to do 
us credit. 

Two pretty girls from the theatre acted as bridesmaids, 
and were certainly very charming. 

A fine-looking old man, the leader of the orchestra, 
gave the bride away; and as for Emily, she was beauti- 
ful in her white lace robes. 

One or two strangers, attracted by the wedding, came 
into the gallery and took seats there before the cere- 
mony began. I noticed that one of them did a singular 
thing. She had brought an opera-glass with her, and 
sat staring through it directly into the bride’s face. 

She had chosen a seat close to the wall against which 
the pulpit rested, so that it was quite possible for her to 
do so. After the ceremony began and before we turned 
to leave the church, I looked again. Shoe was still star- 
ing with her glass to her eyes. 

‘“Only a very near-sighted lady,” I said to myself. 
‘One more than usually curious about the bride’s 
dress.” But a strange shudder ran through me, and I 
thought of the Italian superstition of the evil eye. 

As we rode homeward a certain sense of trouble settled 
upon me—the reaction from the elevation of spirits that 
I had carried to church with me, I suppose. Still, I was 
not ordinarily disposed to be sad. 

I had ordered a little breakfast and invited a few 
guests. 
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The bachelors had all accepted ; but I noticed, with a 
little quiver of anger, that my friends’ wives were all 
either ill or had previous engagements. It might be a 
curious coincidence, but it made me uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Pinchon was the only lady who graced the feast 
with her presence. 

No one could have been more conscious than I of the 
absurdity of her ornate bonnet and overtrimmed gown, 
and the flowing ringlets of her mahogany-colored wig ; 
still, I knew that we had no truer friend in the world, 
and tried to forget them. 

We were not very gay, I am afraid, and though the 
proper speeches were made and replied to, I was glad 
to bid adieu to my guests, and find myself alone with 
Emily. 

Mrs. Pinchon had gone up-stairs to pack the iast trunk, 
for we sailed that afternoon ; and I was looking rather 
gloomily from the window, when Emily came to me and 
touched my shoulder. 

‘*T feared it would be so,” she said. 
would not come. 
to me.” 

“Let them,” I said; ‘‘we can do without them, I 
hope. Not one of them is your equal, Emily.” 

As I spoke she hid her face on my shoulder and burst 
into tears. 

‘‘ Something terrible is about to happen, Arthur !” she 
cried. ‘‘A dark shadow creeps over my heart; I am 
wretched.” 

‘‘ Nothing can happen that will make me love you less, 
darling,” I said. 

“Tf I were only sure of that,” said my wife. ‘‘ There 
is something You will be sure to hear some day. I have 
resolved to tell you myself—to tell you now. After that 
I shall feel safe. Kiss me again, dearest.” 

‘Not a word, if it pains you,” said I. 

‘*Nay, hear me,” she persisted. ‘‘ Five years ago——” 

‘* Sir,” interrupted a voice behind me. 

A waiter stood there, holding toward me a silver salver 
upon which lay a card. I took it, and read the name. 

‘*Mrs. Chester Harrington,” said I. ‘‘I do not know 
her.” 

“T do,” said my wife, ‘‘and I will not be forced to 
meet her to-day of all days.” 

‘“‘Mrs. Harley is not at home,” said I. 

‘The lady is here, sir,” said the waiter. 

I turned toward the door. As I did so an elegant 
woman, with the carriage of an empress, crossed the sill. 

She was no longer young, but her face was still beau- 
tiful, despite a bitter curl of the proud lip. 

“T anticipated refusal,” she said, looking at my wife 
with anger and contempt in her dark eyes, ‘‘and I had 
determined to see you, sir.” 

“‘T believe I have never met you before, madam,” I 
said. 

‘‘Never,” she answered. ‘‘I retired entirely from so- 
ciety some years ago; but you know me, I dare say,” 
and she suddenly turned to address my wife, from whose 
cheeks the color was fast fading, leaving her as pale as 
in the hour when I first saw her. 

“Tf you are Mrs, Chester Harrington, yes,” answered 
Emily. ‘‘If you have any questions to ask, pray do not 
trouble my husband with them. He will leave us alone 
for a moment, I am sure.” 

‘‘T have no questions to ask. I have a story to tell,” 
replied the lady ; ‘“‘I wish to tell it to Mr. Harley. I 
intend to do so in your presence, or in your absence ! 
As you please; it does not matter to me!” 

‘What good can you do by telling it ?’ I heard Emily 
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murmur. ‘If sucha story should be told, leave me to 
do it myself. Surely it is my right !” 

‘‘My rights have been forgotten,” said the lady. ‘“‘ Why 
should I consider those of others ?” 

“‘Ah ! what harm have I ever done to you, madam ?” 
sighed Emily. ‘‘I was as bitterly deceived as you were.” 

The lady burst into a mocking laugh, and Emily turned 
from her and left the room. 

“T was in church, this morning, Mr. Harley,” the lady 
began, looking at me, with a bitter sadness creeping over 
her high-bred face. 

“‘T noticed your opera-glass, madam,” I replied. 


MISS MAXWELL. 


was even more beautiful five years ago than she is now. 
My husband admired her; so did I. Iasked her to my 
house. I introduced her at my receptions—patronized 
her, believed in her. One day I awoke to the truth : he 
had left me, taking her with him. I fancied them in Eu- 
rope yet; but he must have wearied of her, since she is 
here. Such men are true to no one. 

“People came and told me that she had been seen 
with you—that you were to marry her to-day. Oh, it is 
a very public story, I assure you; but only my own eyes 
convinced me of its truth. She was visiting at my home, 
when they fled together! It was too atrocious! Ifyou 
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“T searcely think you could fancy that I committed 
such a breach of good manners without a strong motive, 
Mr. Harley,” said the lady. 

‘Ts it not rather a breach of good manners to intrude 
upon a person who has declined to receive you ?” said I. 

“‘ Another thing for which I had a strong motive,” re- 
plied the lady. ‘‘I am not a patient Griselda, and I have 
heen deeply wronged ; and yet this is not all revenge. 
You are a man of position and good family. If my son 
should ever do what you have done, I should be grateful 
to the person who opened his eyes. After I have told 
you my story, you can act as you please. The woman 
you married this morning has been my husband’s mis- 
tress for three years! She was an actress—a singer; she 


choose to overlook it, you can; that is not my affair. I 
have enlightened you as to the real character of your 
wife !’” 


| “Tt is a lie!” I cried, ringing the bell violently. ‘‘ Ask 


Mrs. Harley to step here,’ I said, when the waitress ap- 
peared. ‘‘ Only on her own confession will I believe you.” 

A moment more and Emily entered, followed by Mrs. 
Pinchon. 

“My darling!” I said, taking my wife’s hand, ‘‘ this 
lady has been telling me something that I will not believe 
—a story which relates to her husband. I send for you, 
that you may tell her in my presence that she lies !” 

“She cannot !’*said Mrs, Harrington. 

Emily remained mute. 
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““Perhaps you do not know what she has told me ?” 
said I. 

‘*T know,” she answered ; ‘‘ she is very cruel, but she 
does not lie.” 

I dropped her hand. 

“‘T knew that you must hear it some day,” said Emily. 

“Tt is a public story—known to my friends, and my 
club,” said I. 

«Alas, yes!’ replied Emily. ‘‘Mr. Harrington was a 
well-known man. His desertion of his wife could not 
fail to be known. The greatest sin was his, assuredly. 
A young girl finds it hard to resist the arts of an expe- 
perienced villain !” 

As she spoke, I retreated from her. A straige feeling 
possessed me. I did not grow hot with rage. I grew 
cold. Physically and morally, I became an icicle. 

“‘T thank you for your courage in coming to me, Mrs. 
Harrington,” I said. ‘‘ You have exposed a guilty woman 
to her dupe.” 

‘““A guilty woman ! 
moaned Emily. 

‘‘Your code of morals is a new one to me !” said Mrs. 
Harrington, gliding from the room. 

*““T’he hardest, hardest heart,” moaned little Mrs. Pin- 
chon, ‘‘to turn so on my innocent little lamb !” 

“You know the story, then ?” I said. 

“Yes, to be sure,” replied Mrs. Pinchon; ‘‘ but the 
faults of others——” 

“You wik find a cab at your service, Mrs. Pinchon, 
whenever you choose to take that lady to your lodgings,” 
Isaid. ‘‘I will provide for you suitably, madam, and I 
never desire to see your face again !” 

“You are very cruel,” said Emily. ‘‘I believed you 
loved me; but if that were so, misfortune would only 
make me dearer to you.” 

I would not even reply to her. 
a few moments, she spoke again : 

“You mentioned monéy. Do you suppose I would 
receive it at your hands? Ishall return to my profes- 
sion, resume my own name, and try to forget that I ever 
knew you.” 

Thad thrown myself upon a sofa, and my face was hid- 
den in my arms. When I looked up, tie room was empty 
of all save myself. 

A few days after this I left America alone. 
face my friends. 

I had been obliged to confide in my lawyer, but he had 
been unable to persuade Emily to receive my allowance, 

In whatever manner he conveyed it to her it was re- 
turned. 

Finally a large account lay to her credit in a certain 
bank, from which she never drew a penny. 

And I—-ah, Heaven ! how I despised myself for it !—I 
loved her still. 

The wrath that had frozen my heart to ice melted 
slowly. But it was all gone. I felt that I should not 
dare to meet her. 

“She is dead to me,” I repeated to myself ; but all the 
while I knew that I thought of her as a man never thinks 
of the dead. 

Somewhere on this earth dwelt a living, breathing 
woman, whom I could clasp in my arms, on whose lips 
I could shower hot kisses. 

The bride of an hour, snatched from me ere she was 
my wife in anything but name. 

‘‘Beware !” I said to myself. ‘‘ Better be miserable 
than degraded. Life at best is short. What one has 
borne for a day can be borne during its duration.” 

Thad but one solace—the glorious music of Germany. 


Surely I cannot be blamed ?” 


When she had waited 


I could not 


Night after night I went to listen to it, and one even- 
ing, when I had been abroad two years, this thing hap- 
pened. 

The opera was Wagner’s. Isat in a box divided from 
that of my neighbor by a crimson curtain. On the out- 
side, against the little brass rod that supported the folds 
of satin, a lady leaned, her arm upon the side of the box. 

By some chance she dropped her opera-glass, and it 
rolled to my feet. I picked it up and returned it to her. 
Her face was in shadow, but the hand, small and well 
gloved, wore upon its wrist a bracelet of delicate gold 
chains clasped by an opal, the twin of that which I had 
so often seen on Emily’s arm. Well, I had no reason to 
think there was no other like it in the world ; still the 
sight of it thrilled me to the soul. 

A moment more and the hand lifted the curtain higher. 

“Thanks. So very kind of you,” said an English voice, 
and the light fell full on the head of the’ woman who 
spoke, and I saw Emily's face. 

She was splendidly dressed. She smiled gayly, and she 
shrugged her shoulders in surprise as I stared at her. 

“‘One of those stupid Englishmen, who think one must 
not speak without an introduction,” I heard her say to 
some one, as she dropped the curtain again, 

‘““What a pretty girl!’ said a man in the box to an- 
other. 

“Don’t you know her ?” whispered his friend. ‘* That 
is the notorious Miss Maxwell, who ran away with the 
old- banker, Chester Harrington, five years ago. I was in 
New York at the time. He left a wife and family. She 
was a little actress at the——” 

‘Hush !” said his friend. ‘‘ These boxes are veritable 
whispering galleries.” 

She had returned to him, then, while I fancied her 
living in penitential obscurity. 

With Chester Harrington's checks at her service, no 
wonder she despised my allowance. 

A delirium of wrath possessed me; but at this moment 
I became aware of a strange tumult in the house. A 
buzz of whispering voices changed to loud cries, that 
drowned tho voice of the basso who at that moment held 
tho stage. 

People were rising from their seats, struggling with 
each other in the aisles, and now the cry of ‘Fire! 
fire !” rang through the building; and a dense smoke, 
which began to fill the auditorium, proved that it was no 
false alarm. And what was my first thought? To save 
the woman who had ruined my life, the creature I had 


‘hated, a moment before, so that I desired to kill her. 


Let no man ever say he knows himself. 

I seized my cloak, knowing it would be useful. I 
fought my way out of my box. An old man was trying 
to help a female figure from the floor. The bare arm was 
extended toward him, Upon it was the bracelet with the 
opal clasp. 

I caught the arm. I stooped and lifted the woman to 
my shoulder. I cast the cape of the cloak over her head, 
and remembered the day that I had held an unknown 
girl in my embrace, never guessing that Fate had sent 
her to make this world an earthly paradise for a short 
space cre slie cast me down into a pit of torment, dark as 
the heart of living man can know. 

‘* Was it possible,” I asked myself, ‘‘ that I clasped her 
in my arms again ?—and were we going thus to death to- 
gether ?” 

Meanwhile I struggled down the smoke-filled, flame- 
licked staircase, and, strong as I was, and possessed of 
much endurance, I reached the outer air only by a sort 
of miracle, 
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The woman on my shoulder was still insensible. As I 
bent over her, in the hospitable house which had opened 
its doors to us, I thought her dead. 

‘* Best so,” I said to myself; but soon she stirred and 
moaned. Shortly she lifted her head and was able to 
speak. 

‘*You saved me, didn’t’ you ?” she asked, faintly. “TI 
remember how you lifted me up. I’m glad I’m alive ; it 
is so horrible to die. Do you know what became of poor 
old Harrington ? He is so gouty, poor dear, I doubt if 
he ever got down-stairs. How sore my throat is. Could 
you get me some water ?” 

A lady present handed me a glass. I gave it to the 
woman [ had saved ; but my brain was whirling, and I 
felt dizzy. 

I saw before me the face of Emily Maxwell, her black 
hair, her great, dark eves, her dimpled cheeks, her grace- 
ful throat ; but the voice was not hers, the manner was 
not hers—in fact, it was not the woman I had married. 

“Who are you ?” I asked, hoarsely. ‘‘In the name of 
God, are you, or are you not, Emily Maxwell ?” 

She looked at me eagerly. 

““Emily ? No; Iam Emma,” she said. ‘‘ Do you know 
Emily ? Do you know my twin-sister? Oh, Heaven ! 
tell me about her! Is she living? Where is she? 

She burst into a flood of tears and sobbed wildly, hid- 
ing her head in her pillow. 

“T haven’t seen her in seven years,” she said ; ‘‘ not 
since the night I arose from the bed beside her and fast- 
ened the mate of this bracelet about her arm, and crept 
out of the house. Some people are born to go to the 
bad. Iwas ; but she was good—so good! To think of 
twin-sisters, who looked so like each other that their 
mother did not always know them apart, being so unlike 
in all else.” 

And as I listened, I understood. The likeness between 
these twin-sisters was so strong, that every one had mis- 
taken Emily for Emma. And she, my wife, had never 
guessed this ; but believed I had discarded her because 
her sister’s story had reached my ears. What a blind, 
mad idiot I had been! 

But I merely answered this woman before me, that 
when I saw Emily she was well, and resigned her to the 
old sinner, who, with his patriarchal white hair much 
singed, now appeared upon the scene. 

For my part, my only wish was to return to America to 
find Emily, and on my knees beg her forgiveness. Would 
she accord it? I could never pardon myself. 

How slow was the vo,age across the ocean! How I 
tortured myself in the long hours of the night! How 
I rehearsed what I should say to Emily, and found all 
words inadequate to express my feelings. 

I was pale and haggard when I reached New York, but 
Teould not think of rest or refreshment. 

Where Emily was I did not know, but poor Mrs. 
Pinchon could not have lost sight of her. I drove 
straight to the house. 

It was only a little dingier than of yore. The hand 
still pointed the way to the rooms of the ‘refined ca- 
pillurgist.” On the door of that upper chamber still 
glimmered the brass plate. I turned the handle and 
entered. 

Mrs. Pinchon, a little thinner than when I last saw 
her, started from a low chair, with a scream of astonish- 
ment. 

“*You !” she cried—‘‘ you! I never thought to see you 
again! Oh, goaway; I cannot bear the sight of you !” 

*‘T deserve it all,” I said ; ‘‘ but tell me where she is, 
my wife, my darling Emily ? (shall go mad if I do not 


find her soon! I have been an idiot, but I will atone. 
Emily, where is she ?” 

Mrs. Pinchon sat down in a chair and looked at me. 
The expression of her eyes made me shiver as with 
a chill. 

** We've been poor together, she and IJ,” she said. ‘She 
was sick after you went away, and lost her voice ; and she 
wouldn’t touch your money, no, not if she was starving ; 
and my business fell off. An old humbug up the street 
hired a long-haired woman from a museum to pretend 
his tonic made it grow. And Emily took in sewing, and 
her cough got bad, and she used to ery so dreadfully; 
and I went and got rheumatism, to make it harder for 
her. But she wouldn’t sell the bracelet her sister left 
on her arm when she went away, nor your rings. She 
told me, if I ever saw you again, to give them to you.”’ 

And poor Mrs. Pinchon took from her bosom a little 
bag, and reached it out toward me. 

‘*Great Heaven! woman!’ I shrieked, 
Emily ?” 

Mrs. Pinchon threw her apron over her head, and an- 
swered me in one word—the most awful word that can 
fall on mortal ear —‘‘ Dead !” 


‘‘where is 


A MOUNTAIN VINEYARD IN 
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By WILLIAM MAITLAND. 


Brrore me lay the Bay of Monterey and the Pacific 
Ocean ; on either hand a bold, rocky coast intersected by 
stretches of sand or pebble beach ; behind, rising gradu- 
ally in ridges to a height of between two thousand and 
three thousand feet, with a few higher peaks, is the Coast 
Range of mountains. 

These mountains and the glens, or, as they are called 
here, the gulehes, which intersect, them are covered with 
magnificent forests of redwood ; and it is on clear spots 
on the sides of these hills, or on the tops of the ridges 
above the redwood, that the vineyards and orchards of 
Santa Cruz County are planted, and it was among them 
that I gained my first experience of the wine and fruit 
industry of California. 

The subject of grape and fruit growing is a most at- 
tractive one. It is gardening on a large scale, rather 
than farming. Add to this wine-making, and you opena 
field which, to every one—a rigid teetotaler alone ex- 
cepted—cannot fail to be interesting. Imagine this study 
carried on in the most marvelous climate in the world, 
among scenery more lovely even than the climate, where 
you drive through deep glens filled witl giant redwoods, 
winding along the banks of some clear, rocky stream, and 
gradually ascending till, on some sunny slope, on the 
crest of a hill overlooking the redwood forest below, and 
probably with a view of the Pacific Ocean in the dis- 
tance, yeu find the vineyard you are in search of. 

They are all lovely, these Santa Cruz vineyards ; and 
if my readers will take my advice, they will avoid Santa 
Cruz, unless they wish to find themselves proprietors of 
a vineyard and orchard in that county. 

I may add that, whatever they may have thought of it, 
in comparison with other places, before they bought it, 
they will then discover that it is the very best orchard 
and vineyard in the warmest belt of the most favored 
county of the greatest State of this great and glorious 
country. They will not only think this, but they will 
take every opportunity of impressing it alike on their 
neighbors, who may have vineyards and orchards near 
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them, and on the 
strangers who may 
come among them 
from other coun- 
ties, other States, 
and other lands. 
This little infirmity 
must, [ imagine, be 
of American 
growth —some- 
thing in the cli- 
mate, doubtless, 
for no one escapes 
it—and, like every- 
thing else, as red- 
wood trees, cab- 
bages, and pump- 
kins, attains to 
greater proportions 
in California than 
anywhere else in 
the world. 

After this, it is 
needless to say that 
a few months’ resid- 
ence in Santa Crez 
saw me the propri- 
etor of a vineyard 
and orchard in that 
county, and I need 
scarcely add that it 
is the best vineyard 
and orchard in the 
warmest, etc. 

Beautiful it is, 
nevertheless ; and 
if my readers will 
have patience, I 
should like to make 
them a fewsket- 
ches, to show them 
these mountain 
vineyards and or- 
chards, and the life 
we lead on them. 

Let us take a day 
in Spring. The 
rains are over; the 
day is bright and 
sunny, pleasantly 
warm, without 
being too hot. The 
orchards are in full 
bloom, with every 
shade of color— 
from the brilliant 
red and white of 
the almond and 
peach and the del- 
icate blush of the 
apple, to the snowy 
white of the prune 
and plum—all com- 
peting in one daz- 
zling rivalry, but 
all united in one 
glorious harmony 
of color. The vines 
are sending out 
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their first shoots of tender greon, the fields are bright 
with wild-flowers of every shade and hue, while the 
woods and watercourses are filled with ferns—the great 
Osmunda with its wealth of green, the delicate little 
gold and silver backs, and the still more graceful maiden- 
hairs. Great masses of wild azaleas, with their lovely 
pink- white flowers in strong relief against the dark- 
green of their leaves, make the air heavy with their 
fragrance. _ 

Around stretch forests of redwood, crowding the val- 
leys, climbing the sides of the hills, and crowning the 
highest ridges, where they stand out against the sky, 
giants of a thousand—ay, perhaps two thousand—years, 
with their colossal stems, their bright, clean bark, and 
their massive limbs, the grandest, and yet the most pict- 
uresque, of all the pines. 

On either side and behind you are mountain-ridges ris- 
ing higher as they recede in the distance. To the south, 


off by their crimson cheeks, where they had shown them- 
selves to the sun through their network of leaves. 
Your men are busy picking them now, baskets upon 
baskets of them : the fine—and they are nearly all fine, if 
the trees have been properly treated in the Spring—for 
the nearest market, the smaller and defectively shaped 
for the cannery and the drier, to be preserved for Winter 
use. Itis a bright and busy scene, and very interesting 
for the owner, who comes to know each tree in his or- 
chard—what it did for him last season, and what he may 
expect from it this, which has given him trouble through 
bad health and all the ills that trees, like men, are heir 
to, and which has always borne all it was allowed, and 
wanted to bear even more than it could safely carry. You 
come to have a pretty large family when you have two or 
three thousand trees, and, like most other families, they 
repay you just in proportion as you have taken pains with 
them when they were young and most needed care, 
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looking down a gradual slope, you see the Bay of Monte- 
rey, its waters sparkling and rippling in the sunshine, 
while great breakers roll in from the Pacific, hurl them- 
selves against the rocky coast, shoot high into the air in 
shimmering jets of spray, and then fall back, a silver set- 
ting to the dark-blue water of the bay. Beyond, and 
rising almost from the coast, are the Monterey Mountains 
—a clear, soft purple outline against the intense azure 
of the sky. 

Or a day in Summer. It is hot—yes, very hot—but the 
air in the mountains is so pure and rarefied that one 
does not suffer as one does in the valleys. The air seems 
to quiver in the heat and sunshine, the fields and open 
spaces have lost some of their green, but the great masses 
of redwood afford a pleasant relief to the eye. You are 
standing in your orchard, the trees round you bending 
under their load of peaches— monsters two and three 
inches in diameter, with their soft, rich orange-color set 


It is Autumn now, and the country is looking brown 
and parched ; the grass, and even the weeds, are dry and 
burnt up ; the streams are reduced to the merest trickle ; 
the roads are thick with dust ; the whole country seems 
to be crying aloud for rain. But the grapes are now ripe, 
and hanging on the vines in such masses as are, I believe, 
unknown anywhere out of California—four, six, ten, and 
even twenty tons to the acre? Can you imagine it? 
Each vine with an average of sixty pounds—a solid pyra- 
mid of fruit. Do you want table grapes ? Here they are 
of almost any variety. The Black Hamburg and Rose of 
Peru, with their great bunches of purple-black grapes, 
the pale-blue bloom still on them; the Verdal, with its 
gracefully pointed bunches of a pale, transparent green— 
a hardy variety this, that will hang on the vines through 
storms and rain, and be fit for market as late as Christmas. 
Here are great bunches of Muscats, that would. not, dis- 
grace the best greenhouse in all England ; Tekays, with 
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their huge flame-colored berries destined, probably, to 
grace some dinner-table in New York or Boston, and— 
_but I am not writing a catalogue, so I shall spare my 
readers a further enumeration. And the same with wine 
grape3, any number of varieties met together from every 
®‘ountry in Europe. 

The vintage is now in full swing. The vineyard is full 
of workers—some packing the grapes in large boxes, 
others loading them on the wagon which travels all day 
between the vineyard and the winehouse. There, also, 
all is busy. Boxes upon boxes of grapes piled up and 
waiting their turn to be put through the crusher or the 
press, from which there is running a continuous stream 
of grape-juice into the vats below. There, also, are the 
vats that have been filled the previous days, the must 
bubbling and boiling in a strong ferment ; and already 
you begin to smell the wine they are to turn out within 
the next ten days. These are the busy days in the vine- 
gard, and the cheeriest of all when the crop is abundant 
and the wine promises to be good. 

There is another Autumn scene, not quite so pleasant, 
but far grander. This time you are in the redwoods, and 
the hour is about ten o'clock at night. The heat has 
been intense all day, and the air has been full of smoke. 
The forest is on fire, either on your own place or on that 
of one of your neighbors ; for every one turns out to 
fight the common enemy, and your house or his, or both, 
may be threatened. All day your men have been busy 
with ax and shovel, making a trail through the woods 
or clearing out an old one. A trail for this purpose is 
merely a narrow pathway through the woods, from which 
the brush is cut and the fallen leaves cleared away, so 
that fire will not be able to rua across it. This trail has 
been cut in a semicircle round the fire, but at some con- 
siderable distance from it. Now you proceed to kindle 
the brush all along the edge of the trail on the side to- 
ward the burning forest. 

Already you hear in the distance the roar of tle fire as 
it advances, the cracking and crashing of the branches as 
they fall from some rotten tree, the crackling, hissing and 
rushing of the flames as they leap up some bank thickly 
covered with brush; and every moment it is drawing 
nearer and nearer, sometimes with leaps and bounds, 
where it finds plenty to prey upon, sometimes creeping 
slowly along the ground by means of the fallen leaves 
with which the forest is carpeted. Meanwhile the fires 
which you have lighted, so small at first, are growing as 
‘hey advance, and will soon rival the fire they were made 
‘o combat. On they go, seizing everything they meet on 
their way. Fallen trees, piles of slabs, branches and tre - 
tops left by the woodmen, with great masses of brush and 
bramble, provide food enough. On it goes, for your dif- 
ferent fires have now joined, and one great wall of flame 
goes racing forward, leaving behind it piles of burning 
timber, while here and there some unsound tree takes 
fire, and stands out a huge, flaming torch, burning often 
for days after the rest of the fire has passed away or left 
only a few smoldering logs behind. The forest, which a 
few moments before was sunk in the deepest gloom, is 
now lighted up to its inmost recesses by a deep, lurid 
glow, making the great trees look weird and ghastly as 
it plays on their huge trunks and massive limbs. The 
noise becomes terrific ; the roaring, erashing, crackling, 
groaning and hissing increase as the two fires approach 
each other. Nearer and yet nearer they come, two great 
waves of flame, licking up everything as they pass on ; 
nearer still and nearer—then, with a roar like thunder, 
at one bound they leap the intervening space, hurl them- 
selves into each other’s arms, and, cviling, twisting and 
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shrieking in one wild embrace, send great tongues of fire 
shooting high into the heavens, lighting up the most dis- 
tant mountain-tops with a bright-red glow. 

All danger is now past, only care is still required. The 
men gather from their different parts along the line—a 
ragged, smoky, grimy-looking crew you think them, and 
are probably a good deal surprised when you get home, 
the next morning, to find that the raygedest, grimiest, 
smokiest of the lot was yourself. A huge demijobn is 
now produced, and, Californian though it be, without 
even the usual addition of a French label, no wine ever 
tasted as well as that wine does after the heat and toil of 
the fight. 

Nothing much now remains to be done. Most of the 
men go home to bed, a few only remaining to patrol the 
trail and watch that the fire does not break out beyond 
it. There are dangerous spots on every trail, where, for 
instance, great masses of fallen timber keep smoldering 
on, oceasionally blazing up and throwing out sparks for 
some days, or a standing tree, having caught fire, may 
threaten to fall across the trail and kindle the dry brush 
beyond. 

Iknow nothing more impressive than these nights spent 
watching the trails, after the fire is over. Many a mile 
have I walked or ridden backward and forward among 
these dark and silent forests, from one huge fire to an- 
other. At one moment in the deepest gloom, scarcely 
able to grope one’s way with the help of a lantern, in 
silence almost more oppressive than the darkness ; then 
the flames spring up anew somewhere, lighting up the 
surrounding forest, till the great trees, as the fire plays 
on their massive trunks and among their twisted branches, 
remind you of some half-lighted cathedral, with its rows 
of stately pillars and groined arches; then it dies down 
again, and all is once more darkness and silence. 

Such is a fire in the redwoods ; but no description can 
ever do justice to the grandeur and beauty of the scene 
IT have seen many grand sights both by sea and land, in 
many different parts of the world, but I have seen none 
which, for grandeur and beauty of effects, can compare to 
what I have here so feebly attempted to describe—a fire 
in the redwoods of California. 

Of danger to life by these fires there is next to none; 
of danger to property very little, if one is prompt and 
energetic in taking the steps I have described to stop 
them ; and, above all, if the neighborhood pulls well to- 
gether, which is by no means always the case in Cali- 
fornia, or perhaps elsewhere. 

Strange to say, such a fire does no harm to the timber 
through which it passes. Redwood is not resinous, and 
consequently not very inflammable, and the fire, there- 
fore, passes through the sound timber, and by burning 
up the rotten trees, whether fallen or still standing, con- 
siderably benefits the place. This is fortunate for us, as 
a considerable part of the value of these mountain-places 
consists of the timber, a value which is rapidly increas- 
ing as the forests are being cleared away. 

One scene more before I proceed to the more practical 
part of this paper. 

Winter has come now, and for the last two or three 
days one has been sitting over a blazing fire of logs. 
Outside, rain, rain, rain, without intermission, sometimes 
driven in sheets against the windows by strong blasts 
from the south—for a moment clearing away the mist 
which envelops you on all sides in a dense white mantle, 
so dense that you cannot see fifty yards away, at others 
pouring steadily down in one continued torrent. 

Suddenly a change comes—the incessant patter of the 
rain ceases, and the sky grows brighter. At last a small 
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patch of blue shows itself above—that intensest of all 
blue that follows rain, and which mak:s the blue of the 
finest Summer day pale before it. All around is still 
dark and threatening, darker and more threatening as it 
recedes from the one bright spot above, till on the horizon 
great columns of rain-cloud pile themselves on the sur- 
rounding hills, their torn and ragged edges a dull, inky 
gray against the black mass behind. Below, in the val- 
leys, the thick white mist breaks up gradually, and goes 
driving in small cloudlets of fleecy vapor across the land- 
scape, now clinging to some wooded hillside, now cap- 
ping some rugged ridge, all soon disappearing in the 
ever-increasing sunlight. More blue patches skow them- 
selves in the heavens, sending bright lights and shadows 
jplaying over the distant points and peaks, in strong con- 
trast to the still gloomy background behind them, till at 
last the sun breaks through, and in one moment these 
huge towers of darkness and desolation roll up into the 
heavens in great clouds of burning gold, bathing the 
whole landscape in a sunset glory. 

Having endeavored to give my readers some idea of the 
country and climate, I should now like to tell them some- 
thing about the wine industry and its prospects in this 
State, and especially in this county. 

Vines and wine-making were introduced by the Span- 
ish priests, when they first established missions in Cali- 
fornia, about a hundred years ago. 

It is not now possible to say what particular variety of 
vine they brought with them, as its descendants cannot 
be identified with any known European kind—either be- 
cause they have deteriorated, or, as I think more likely, 
because they brought the seeds of many kinds of grapes 
with them, and this vine, which is now known as the 
Mission, is a mongrel descended from them. 

It is said to make a very fair port wine in the southern 
part of the State ; but it makes a very inferior claret and 
white wine, and has had, and, for reasons which I shall 
endeavor to explain, still has, a most unfortunate influ- 
ence on our advancement. 

As the industry grew, vineyardists began to ask them- 
selves why they should be satisfied with this Mission 
grape, and accordingly the Government, I believe, in the 
first place, and afterward private individuals, began to 
import cuttings of other European varieties. The ex- 
periment was successful, but, necessarily, progress was 
slow. The expense of importing cuttings was great, the 
number that could be imported was limited, and of these 
many would naturally come to nothing ; so that it was 
years before any considerable quantity was available. 

In the meantime, vineyards were being planted, and 
still necessarily planted, with Mission vines. Now, how- 
ever, I believe there is scarcely a known European variety 
of which you cannot obtain cuttings in California ; and 
all the new vineyards are being planted with these better 
kinds, while many of the old Mission vineyards are being 
grafted with them. 

Still there exists a very large proportion of Mission 
vines, producing a very inferior wine; while, on the 
other hand, there exists a limited number of vineyards 
where excellent, and even fine, wines are made from the 
finer varieties. 

Now, the whole of this wine has to be handled by the 
large wine-houses of San Francisco, as the vineyardists 
are, as a rule, not in a position to handle their own wines. 
The trade, therefore, finds itself face to face with a large 
quantity of inferior and a moderate quantity of good 
wine, and it generally solves the problem by mixing the 
whole together, which no doubt improves the average, 
but, unfortunately, prevents us showing the world that 


so.ie of us, at least, are capable of producing something 
a good deal better. 

After this wholesale mixing, the wine is matured by 
some other process, so that it can be bottled at once; a 
French label, proving it to be Chateau Lafitte or Latour, 
or something equally magnificent, is put on it, and it is 
dispatched on its way. The result is, perhaps, not ex- 
actly bad, but it is certainly not good, and the wine is 
decidedly inferior to what you can get at almost any 
vineyard where they have been able to put away a cask 
for a year or two. It is, however, this mixture that one 
gets in all the hotels and restaurants even in California, 
and still more so in the Eastern States. In many hotels 
and restaurants in this State, if you ask for a bottle of 
Californian wine, you are told they keep nothing but 
French wine—and if a French name on the label makes 
it so, French it undoubtedly is. Not very long ago, in 
a hotel on this coast, I asked for a bottle of Californian 
wine, and receiving the usual answer, had to put up with 
a bottle of so-called French wine. The label stated it to 
be Chfiteau Larose, but the gum with which it was fast- 
ened was not yet dry, while the cork had already done 
duty in a Hennessy brandy-bottle. But all this is harm- 
less in comparison with the much more reprehensible 
practices which are almost openly carried on, and which 
do much to harm the reputation of our wines, especially 
abroad. 

If my reader were a wine-grower, and had been trying 
to sell his wine, he would imagine that it would be im- 
possible to find anything cheaper than wine itself with 
which to adulterate it, or which could be substituted for 
it ; but he would be wrong. There is a large manufact- 
ure of wine in this State in which wine has very little 
and sometimes no part at all, the principal ingredient 
being, I am told, coal-tar in the form of aniline dye. You 
can readily imagine that a gentleman with a bottle of 
coal-tar under his belt is not likely to think well, or 
speak very favorable, of our vintages the next morning 
—and we unfortunate vineyardists suffer. 

But with all our difficulties, the wine-growers in this 
State have not done badly so far, and there are signs that 
better times still are in store for us. 

During the recent session there has been some excel- 
lent State legislation, which will go far to check adultera- 
tion, and will at least, by a system of stamps, render it 
possible for any one who wishes it to obtain genuine 
wine. More attention has also been paid to our wines 
in Europe, and we have, on the whole, every reason to 
be satisfied with the very flattering remarks they have 
elicited. 

At a convention of wine-growers at Mayence, it was 
stated by one of the speakers that in future it would not 
do for them to send any but their best wines to America, 
as none but their best could compete with the Californian 
Riesling. 

There are also signs of more financial strength among 
the vineyardists, some of whom are now prepared to ma- 
ture and ship their wines themselves. The public will 
then learn that, while we do not profess that our wines 
are equal to the first growths of France or Germany, we 
do make good honest wines—as good as, and perhaps a 
good deal better than, the wines which are so frequently 
foisted off on one at hotels and other places as_ being 
of these growths. 

But another effect of this will be to force the trade to 
give up this wholesale mixing, and to grade their wines 
in future, if they wish to keep up with private shippers. 
Wine-growers will then receive a price more in eccord- 
ance with the quality of their wine, bad or good ; and 
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probably, ere 
long, we shall 
see all the Mis- 
sion vineyards 
grafted over into 
better varieties. 
Here, of course, 
as elsewhere, 
there are croak- 
ers who tell you 
that there is go- 
ing to be an over- 
production of 
wine in this 
State; but of 
this, I think, 
there is no fear. 
The last vintage 
was the largest 
ever known in 
California, and 
the total produc- 
tion of wine is 
estimated at 
20,000,000 gal- 
lons; while a 
few years ago the 
average produc- 
tion in France 
was 1,500,000,000 
gallons, now re- 
duced by the 
ravages of the 
phylloxera and 
mildew to about 
600,000,000 gal- 
lons. Surely, 
with such a falling off as this, there is room enough for 
all the wine that California can produce for many years 
to come. It is not our production which is too great, but 
_ our distributing power which is defective. There are 
plenty of people in Europe paying half adollar a bottle 
for worse wine than they could get here at half a dollar 
a gallon. The difficulty till now has been that we have 
had so large a production of inferior wine that the better 
wines have not been able to attract the attention they 
deserve, while the inferior wines have given the whole 
production an evil reputation. 

As regards our mountain vineyards, my readers will no 
doubt wonder what possible advantages we have which 
can counterbalance the many and serious disadvantages 
of isolation and the more expensive, because the more te- 
dious, culture which steep broken land requires. 

One great advantage which we have is, that we are 
above the frost-line. At an elevation of from 900 to 1,500 
feet, the Spring frosts, which often prove so disastrous 
in the valleys and lower lands, leave our vineyards un- 
touched. 

We also grow finer fruit than they can grow in the val- 
leys. It is finer in flavor and in color, and both keeps 
and travels better ; and the same holds good of our table 
grapes. From this we argue, and we think we can al- 
ready prove from our wine, that on our steep and ele- 
vated hillsides we can make finer wine, of deeper, richer 
color, with more flavor and bouquet, and with better 
keeping qualities. So far there are few, if any, vineyards 
in this county in which any of the finest varieties of 
wines are already in bearing ; but ayear or two will bring 
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in a very considerable acreage, and we shall then be able | 
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to compare our wines with wines made from the same 
kinds of grapes grown in other parts of the State. But 
even already our wines made from medium, or even in- 
ferior, varieties, are attracting a good deal of attention 
among the wine-growers in this State, and are found to 
compare very favorably with those made from the same 
varieties in the valleys, The color of our red wines is 
very fine, and they are largely used to blend with wines 
grown in other districts, which are frequently very defi 
cient in color. 

One other advantage we have which is only indirectly 
connected with the vineyard. On these mountain-places 
there is generally a considerable quantity of timber. A 
couple of woodmen are hired, and, as they are paid only 
for work done, they do not require very close superin- 
tendence, beyond seeing that they work up the timber 
without waste. These men make what is here known as 
split lumber : posts and pickets for fencing, grapestakes, 
on which the vines are trained, firewood, ete., for all of 
which there is an almost unlimited demand from the 
farming and other parts of the State. The horses which 
are required for plowing and cultivating the vineyard are 
idle in Summer, and they can then be employed in haul- 
ing this lumber to the nearest railway, and, if the place 
is within a reasonable distance of a station, a fair income 
may be derived from this souree—no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage, if one has planted a vineyard, and is waiting for 
it to come into bearing. 

Last, and not least, land is comparatively cheap in this 
part of the country. 

But, pleasant as are the scenes among which we live, 
and interesting as is the pursuit in which we are engaged, 
I would not wish 
my readers to 
imagine that our 
lives are free 
from worries and 
more serious 
troubles. They 
are as many and 
as varied as they 
are anywhere 
else. There is 
constant trouble 
with the work- 
men, and there 
is the greatest 
difficulty to find 
the skilled labor 
to direct the 
rather delicate 
operations which 
vine and fruit 
culture require. 
The one expe- 
dient I know of 
is, that each own- 
er should qualify 
himself by careful 
study and obser- 
vation to be able 
to act as his own 
foreman. When 
he knows what 
work has to be 
done, what time 
he requires to do 
it in, and when 
it has to be done, 
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he will be independent of every one, for he will have 
-no difficulty in getting plenty of unskilled labor, active 
and willing enough if well directed, and he will then 
also find no difficulty in getting skilled 
labor, for he will be able to judge of it 
himsclf, aud will no longer be at the 
mercy of references more or less reck- 
lessly given. That the knowledge re- 
qnisite for this can be readily acquired 
by those who seriously set themselves 
to work to acquire it is proved by the 
number of ladies who are successfully 
working vineyards’ in California. One 
of the largest and best vineyards in this 
county is managed most successfully by 
two ladies, who three or four years ago 
had never even seen a vineyard, except, 
perhaps, in the distance, and who had 
lived principally in large cities. 
Another constant source of trouble is 
with domestic servants. The struggle 
for life in California has been so easy, 
that the families of the working classes 
have not had, so far, at least to any 
great extent, to go out as servants. 
When they do so, they generally prefer 
remaining in a town; and, as in this 
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undesirable, while prejudice exists against them amongst 
the native Americans. Under these circumstances, many, 
I may say most, ladies have had to do their own house- 
work and cooking, rather than have constant trouble and 
still more constant changes. But there are already signs 
that this state of things is coming toanend. Immigration 
into California is increasing rapidly, and among the im- 
migrants are considerable numbers of servant-girls, both 
from Europe and the Eastern States, while from the 
Southern States you can now get well-trained colored 
girls, who seem more contented in their situations, and 
more willing to remain in them, than any other class. 
Santa Cruz, California. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 


By G. L, APPERSON, 

Unver date August 21st, 1655, Evelyn records in his 
diary a visit that he paid to the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the learned James Usher, at Reigate, on which occasion, 
says the diarist, ‘‘he recommended to me the study of 
Philologie above all human studies.” The philology of 
that time and of many a long year thereafter was studied, 
generally speaking, in a very vague and unscientific man- 
ner, as may be seen in part by an examination of the pre- 
Johnsonian dictionaries. To many persons the history 
of English dictionaries seems to begin with Dr. Johnson’s 
epoch-making work. That great book was but the last 
of a long line of interesting, laborious and more or less 
useful dictionaries, while at the same time it marked 
the beginning of a new era of methodical and scientific 
lexicography. Previous to 1604 the few dictionaries in 


country there are no class distinctions 
(I am speaking, of course, of the small 
county towns), they are as good as their 
—I was going to say masters and mis- 
tresses ; but as in this country there are 
no such things, let us say ‘‘ bosses,” the 
nearest equivalent—and, therefore, have 
their share of all that is going. The 
domestic service here has, to a large 
extent, been done by the Chinese, and 
excellent servants they make in some 
respects ; in other cases, they are very 
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existence were, as a rule, English-Latin vocabularies. A 
Welsh-English dictionary by William Salesbury was pub- 
lished in 1547, and in 1573 John Baret issued his well- 
known ‘‘ Alvyearie, or Triple Dictionarie, in Englishe, 
Latin and French : very profitable for all such as be de- 
sirous of any of those three Languages.” A second 
edition of the latter work, published seven years later, 
with the addition of Greek to the French and Latin, ap- 
peared as a ‘‘ Quadruple Dictionarie,” and was stated to 
be ‘‘newlie enriched with varietie of Wordes, Phrases, 
Proverbs, and diuers lightsome obseruations of Gram- 
mar.” This last phrase is quaintly suggestive of the 
** Diversions of Purley,” of a much later date. 

But the first real English dictionary—that is, the first 
book containing explanations in the ordinary alphabetical 
order of English words only—is a small octavo volume, 
by Robert Cawdrey, published in 1604. It claims on its 
title-page to be ‘‘ A Table Alphabeticall, conteyning and 
teaching the true writing and understanding of hard 
usuall English wordes.” ‘The author does not give his 
reader credit for much intelligence, for he thus inno- 
cently instructs him in the use of his book: ‘‘If thou 
be desirous (gentle reader) rightly and readily to under- 
stand and to profit by this table, and such like, then 
thou must learn the alphabet, to wit, the order of the let- 
ters as they stand, perfectly without book, and where 
every letter standeth: as (b) neere the beginning, (x) 
about the middest, and (¢) toward the end.” The six- 
teenth-century dictionaries were valuable books and were 
handled with care. Schoolboys in those days had often 
to be content with a slender joint interest in one of these 
very necessary aids to study. One copy was sometimes 
public property, and served the needs of a whole school. 
In the Boston (England) Corporation records there is this 
entry under date 1578: ‘‘ That a dictionarye shall be 
bought for the scollers of the Free Scoole, and the same 
boke to be tyed in a cheyne, and set upon a deske in the 
scoole, whereunto any sculler may have acvesse, as occa- 
sion shall serve.” The work thus purchased and secured 
was probably a copy of Baret’s ‘‘Alvearie,” or of the 
** Abcedarium ”’ of Richard Huloet, a curious and inter- 
esting old English-Latin dictionary. Some of the defini- 
tions in the latter book are very strange. ‘* Cockatryce,” 
says the author, ‘is a serpent, called the kynge of ser- 
pentes, whose nature is to kyll wyth hyssynge onlye.” 
The cockatrice or basilisk continually appears in our old 
writers as an object of dread. Robert Greene, the volum- 
inous pamphleteer of the Elizabethan t°me, in numerous 
passages attributes to it the power of killing or of depriv- 
ing of sight any one who might look upon it. 

Many odd beliefs and strange items of folk-lore are to 
be found embedded in the definitions and descriptive 
srticles of the older dictionaries, Uenry Cockeram’s 
‘English Dictionarie,” 1623, has an absurd account of a 
creature called the ‘ ignarus,” which at night, says the 
writer, ‘‘ singeth sixe kind of notes one after another, as 
la-sol-fa-mi-re-ut,” This siren must have been an ances- 
tor of the musical toad, whose strange history was lately 
related by a French euré to M. V'rancisque Sarcey. This 
toad used to sit up before the fire as a household pet, 
and when his master, a peasant, sang, the toad always 
continued each stanza of the song with a few plaintive 
but musical notes of hisown. When the peasant died 
the curé wént to fetch the animal, but the faithful musi- 
cian had disappeared, This is, however, by the way. 
Bailey’s well-known ‘ Dictionary,” which is in some re- 
spects still a useful work, has the following odd account 
of the ‘“‘loriot,” or golden oriole: ‘A bird that, being 
looked upon by one who has the yellow jaundice, cures 
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the person, and dies himself.”” Fenning’s ‘‘ Royal Eng- 
lish Dictionary,” 1761, defines ‘‘loriot” simply as ‘“‘a 
kind of bird.” This is a sample of many equally full and 
accurate definitions. 

In many cases the explanations given by our diction- 
ary-makers are pure blunders. Edward Phillips, nephew 
to John Milton, in his ‘‘ New World of Words,” 1658, de- 
fines a gallon as ‘‘a measure containing two quarts,” and 
again, a quaver is stated to be ‘‘a measure of time in 
musick, being the half of a crotchet, as a crotchet the 
half of quaver.”” Dr. Johnson’s definition, in the first is- 
sue of his great book, of pastern as ‘‘ the knee of a horse,” 
was a remarkable blunder, but when questioned on the 
point he candidly attributed it to the right cause—ignor- 
ance, It was corrected in subsequent editions. Dr. Ash, 
in his ‘‘ Dictionary” of 1775, under ‘‘ esoteric,” explains 
it as merely an incorrect spelling for ‘‘ exoteric.”’ This 
compiler’s geography also was weak, for he states that 
“Aghrim is a town in Ireland, in the County of Wicklow, 
and Province of Leinster.” Todd's edition of Johnson, 
excellent work as it is, is not entirely free from blunders. 
He oddly explains ‘‘coaxation " as ‘‘ the art of coaxing,” 
instead of the croaking of frogs. Even Webster, in his 
first issue, has some curious mistakes in cricketing terms. 
The wicket-keeper, he says, is ‘the player in cricket 
who stands with a bat to protect the wicket from the 
ball,” and a long-stop is ‘‘one who is sent to stop balls 
sent a long distance.” John Wesley published in 1753 a 
little dictionary, on the title-page of which he modestly 
assured the reader that the author considered it “ the 
best English Dictionary in the World.” The theological 
definitions are characteristic. A Methodist is ‘‘ one that 
lives according to the method laid down in the Bible ;” 
a Latitudinarian is let off lightly as ‘‘ one who fancies all 
religions are saving ;” and a ‘‘Swaddler” is ‘‘a nickname 
given by the Papists in Ireland to true Protestants.” 
Southey explains this last curious word in his ‘“‘ Life of 
Wesley” as a term of derision applied in the first instanee 
to a Methodist preacher by a Catholic, who had heard 


him preach from the verse in the Gospel which mentions 
the ‘‘swaddling clothes” of the holy Babe ‘‘lying in a 
manger,” and the words, being unfamiliar to the hearer, 
struck him as ridiculous, and led to the invention of the 
absurd and unmeaning epithet ‘‘Swaddler.” 

Absurd and curious as many of these definitions are, 
there is another department of lexicography in which the 
dictionary - makers went perhaps still more lamentably 
astray, but certainly with more excuse, and that is in 
etymology. Some of them avoided the difficulties of the 
subject by practically ignoring it, others contented them- 
selves with giving the derivation correctly where it was 
sufficiently obvious, and in more difficult cases attempted 
to hide their ignorance behind guesses often very extrav- 
agant and far-fetched. Scientific etymology was almost 
non-existent before the days of Wedgwood, Skeat, and 
the magnum opus of the Philological Society, Dr. Mur- 
ray’s great ‘‘New English Dictionary,” now in course 
of publication by the Clarendon Press. Coleridge says 
that more knowledge of more value might sometimes be 
learned from the history of a word than from the his- 
tory of a campaign ; and it is the history of a word that 
very often gives the key to its etymology. But the im- 
portance and value of the historical method in philolo- 
gical research have only in recent times obtained due 
recognition. The compilers of the older dictionaries, 
when they saw a word or words in another language 


bearing some resemblance to an English word, too often 
jumped at the conclusion that the latter was derived from 
the former. 
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Guesswork of this kind frequently led to absurd blun- 
ders. Ananonymous lexicographer of 1689 derives ‘‘ has- 
sock from the Teutonic hase, an hare, and socks; be- 
cause hair-skins are sometimes wore instead of socks, to 
keep the feet warm in winter.” The Rev. Frederick Bar- 
low, in his ‘‘Complete English Dictionary,” published 
in two volumes in 1772, suggests that ‘‘ pageant’’ is de- 
rived from ‘‘ payen géant, Fr. a pagan giant, a represent- 
ation of triumph used at the return from holy wars; of 
which the Saracen’s head seems to be a relique.” In the 
same book ‘‘sash’’ is sagely derived from ‘‘ s¢avoir, Fr. 
to know, because worn for the sake of distinction.” The 
adjective ‘‘motley,” says Mr. Barlow, is ‘supposed to 
be corrupted from medley ; but Johnson imagines it might 
be derived from mothlike, or of various colors resembling 
a moth.” An apparent but illusory similarity of sound 
was the rock upon which Johnson sometimes suffered 
etymological shipwreck. Under ‘‘spider” he very ludi- 
crously asks whether spider may not be spy-dor—the in- 
sect that watches the dor, or humble-bee. While Johnson 
was hard at work on the preparation of his book, an anony- 
mous correspondent one day sent him a derivation of 
‘curmudgeon ” from the French ceur méchant—a wild 
enough guess truly, but it was duly inserted in the dic- 
tionary, and ‘‘ unknown correspondent ” was entered by 
Johnson as his authority. Twenty years later, Dr. Ash, 
in preparing his well-known dictionary, was struck by 
the beauty and appropriateness of this etymological gem, 
and boldly ‘‘ annexed” it ; but wishing to conceal his in- 
debtedness to Johnson, and anxious to display his own 
learning, he gravely informed the readers of his work 
that ‘‘curmudgeon ” was derived from cw@ur, unknown, 
and méchant, correspondent ! 

A curious dictionary-maker was the Rey. G. W. Lemon, 
rector of Gayton, Norfolk, and master of Norwich Gram- 
mar School, who in 1783 published an extraordinary 
** Derivative Dictionary of the English Language.” The 
author of this work was possessed by the idea that by far 
the greater number of our words are derived from the 
Greek, to which language he refers many of those in 
everyday use, and such compounds as the following : 
**seratch-cradle,” ‘‘link-boy,” and ‘‘ crutched-friars.” 
Etymology was literally and undoubtedly Greek to Mr. 
Lemon. The book was published by subscription, and 
there is an absurd, and very probably apocryphal, story 
told about his persistence in his effort to obtain subserib- 
ers. He is said to have worried a fat alderman of Nor- 
wich, named Beasley, for a-subscription, but entirely 
failed to secure his support; so in revenge he entered 
in his book the following ‘‘ etymology” of ‘‘ obesity”: 
*‘The exclamation of people who see a certain Norwich 
alderman : ‘Oh, Beasley ! Oh, beastly !! o-besity 1!!!” 
The alderman promptly obtained an injunction in Chan- 
eery to prevent the publication of this libel, and the 
sheet containing it was accordingly canceled. But as 
there is no proof of any one having ever seen this remark- 
able sheet, and as the story has not been traced earlier 
than 1826, there is a strong probability that the whole 
tale is an invention. 

Jokes, however, have occasionally found their way into 
the sober pages of a dictionary. Johnson perpetrated 
one at the expense of his friend Mr. Malloch, when he 
defined alias as ‘‘ A Latin word signifying otherwise ; as 
Mallet alias Malloch —that is, otherwise Malloch.” As 
this gentleman’s desire was to be known only as Mallet, 
Johnson’s jocular intention is manifest. Of all the un- 
likely places wherein to find a pun, one of the least likely 
would surely be the great lexicon by Liddell and Scott. 
But a remark in the first edition of that book has been 
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pointed out which contains a decided pun. Under syco- 
phantes, literally an informer against those who exported 


Jigs, the author says: ‘The literal sense is not found in 


any ancient writer, and is perhaps a mere figment.” This 
pleasantry disappeared in subsequent editions. A better- 
known pun is that to be found in the old seventeenth- 
century Latin dictionary of Adam Littleton. In that 
work is the following article: ‘‘Concurro, to run with 
others ; to run together... to Con-cur, to Con-dog.” 
But jokes of this nature are scarce. The humor of the old 
lexicographers is usually unconscious, and generally ap- 
pears in their prefaces and introductions. Occasionally 
it confronts the reader on the title-page, as in the case of 
that maker of a bad dictionary, mentioned by Disraeli the 
elder, who so confidently anticipated a brisk demand for 
his book that he put on the title-page the words “ first 
edition "—a gentle hint that it would not be the last. 

Daniel Fenning, the author of the ‘‘ Royal English 
Dictionary ” already mentioned, issued his work with a 
vainglorious preface, in which, after referring to the 
great variety of dictionaries already published, he says 
that it has been his intention ‘‘ to unite these scattered 
rays, as it were, into one focus ;” and, further, that his 
chief aim has been ‘‘to unite profit with amusement, 
improvement with delight, and worth with frugality.” A 
more modest man was the anonymous author of the 
**Gazophylacium Anglicanum,” 1689, who in his preface 
naively remarks: ‘‘'The chief reason why I busied my- 
self herein was to save my time from being worse em- 
ployed.” Another boastful compiler was Elisha Coles, 
“Schoolmaster and Teacher of the Tongue to Foreign- 
ers,” who claims on his title-page to have arranged his 
work ‘‘in a method more comprehensive than any that is 
extant.” In his address to the reader he speaks dispar- 
agingly of all his predecessors, and enlarges upon the 
superiority of his own work and method, although he 
condescends to say that he does not warrant absolute 
perfection. He includes many slang words, as later did 
Bailey and Ash, for he explains : ‘‘’Tis no disparagement 
to understand the canting terms: it may chance to save 
your throat from being cut, or (at least) your pocket from 
being pick’d.” One of the most popular dictionaries of 
the last century was that by the Rev. Thomas Dyche. 
Originally published in 1723, it was in 1777 in its six- 
teenth edition. It contains no derivations cr etymologies 
whatever, because, says the author, in the first place, they 
are very often so uncertain, and, secondly, they are use- 
less to ‘‘those persons that these sort of books are most 
helpful to.” The introduction ends with the ungallant 
statement that the want of coherent and correct writing 
is universally complained of among the fair sex. 

One good point may be noted about most of the old 
dictionaries, They are, as a rule, free from the fulsome 
and offensive dedications which deface so many good old 
books. The labor of that ‘‘ harmless drudge,” the lexi- 
cographer, may perhaps have been considered of too 
lowly a nature to be offered to the wealthy patron. Few, 
however, had the opportunily of imitating the learned 
Bayle, who refused the Duke of Shrewsbury’s offer of 
two hundred guineas for the dedication of his ‘‘ Critical 
Dictionary.” ‘I have so often ridiculed dedications,” 
he said, ‘‘ that I must not risk any.” 

Barlow’s dictionary of 1772 was at first published in 
numbers, The author and publishers seem to have been 
of a trusting and generous disposition, for they issued 
this notice: ‘‘ That every person may have an opportu- 
nity of judging of the execution of this work, the first 
number may be perused gratis, and returned if not ap- 
proved.” The book contains the unusual distinction of 
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a number of illustrative plates, mostly drawings of scien- 
tific instruments—the air-pump, the barometer, the quad- 
rant, and many others. The frontispiece is an absurd 
design, representing the author with a foolish grin, kneel- 
ing, and presenting a copy of his work to the king, fat- 
cheeked and grinning also. This dictionary, like many 
of its predecessors, includes a gfeat variety of biograph- 
ical, geographical and topographical articles that would 
now be considered entirely foreign to the scope of a dic- 
tionary of the English language. The subjects of the 
biographical articles appear to have been selected some- 
what at random, and with very little regard to proportion. 
Mr. Barlow gives full notices of Nicholas Rowe, Mrs. 
Centlivre, Mrs. A. Behn, James Ralph, Pomfret, and 
other still smaller fry, but does not even mention Chau- 
cer, Spenser, Marlowe, or Massinger. It is curious, also, 
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in the use of English words and idioms. As he had 
searcely any guide but his own unaided judgment, his 
decisions were naturally apt to be somewhat arbitrary. 
Boswell tells us that ‘‘ civilization,” as opposed to bar- 
barism, was rejected, and ‘‘ civility ” only preferred, be- 
cause for the latter word Johnson had the authority of 
Spenser, Davies and Denham. ‘ Humiliating ” was pro- 
posed by Boswell as a good word, but Johnson, while ad- 
mitting that it was in common use, said that he did not 
know it to be good English. These are but trifling mat- 
ters. The doctor’s great work practically superseded all 


previous English dictionaries, and, in spite of its various 
shortcomings as judged from the standpoint of a later 
day, Johnson’s dictionary has remained the foundation 
upon which all modern lexicographers have built their 
ample and more scientific works. 


—GEORGIE AND I HAVE BEEN DOWN-STAIRS IN THE DINING-ROOM, Mr. MITCHAM. WE’VE BEEN PLAYING HUSBAND AND 


WIFE!’ Mr. Mitcham—“ How DID YOU DO THAT, MY DEAR ?” 


Effie—‘‘ Way, GEORGIE SAT AT ONE END OF THE TABLE, AND I AT THE OTHER ; AND GEORGIE SAID, ‘THE FOOD ISN'T FIT TO 
’ 6 Ten’, ’ ’ ’ ? 
EaT!’ aND I sarp, ‘It’s ALL YOU'LL GET!’ AND GEORGIE SAID, ‘DAM!’ AND I GoT UP AND LEFT THE ROOM!” 


to note some of the omissions in the old dictionaries of 
very common words; for instance, Fenning does not 
give the word ‘‘uncle,” and Coles has no mention of 
“hill” in the sense of eleyated ground, but makes the 
curious entry, ‘‘ Hill, Sacon, to cover.” Cockeram men- 
tions ‘‘to hang” as an old-fashioned and objectionable 
verb, and suggests as a substitute the lovely term ‘ to 
excarnificate.”” Dr. Johnson, like the hero of Sam Well- 
er’s awful story, was very fond of muffins, but, strange to 
say, the word “‘ muffin” is not to be found in the early 
editions of his dictionary. * 

But muny of the doctor’s omissions were made upon 
principle. His object was not merely to collect and de- 
fine the general body of words, obsolete and living, but 
to separate the wheat from the chaff—to decide, in so far 
as he was able, all questions of purity and propriety 


One odd circumstance @ propos of this remarkable book 
may be mentioned. Publishers, as a rule, do not, like 
money-lenders, make their payments partly in cash and 
partly in kind ; but a curious transaction of this nature 
has been put on record by Mr. J. H. Round, in the follow- 
ing note in the Antiquary of March, 1885 : ‘‘A Johnson's 
Dictionary,” he says, ‘‘formed part of the consideration 
originally paid for the ‘Rejected Addresses.’ My grand- 
father, Horace Smith, used to relate how he had sug- 
gested, when striking the bargain, that a copy of the dic- 
tionary, on which he had cast his eye, should be thrown 
in as a makeweight, and the identical two volumes are 
still in my possession.” 


‘‘T LIKE your impudence,” as a pretty girl said when 
her beau kissed her. 
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‘“* MOTHER, THIS IS MY WIFZ!’ SAID WILL.” 


MOTHER HAWKINS’S DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


“On, come now, Nancy! if I was you I wouldn’t take 
on! Maybe it’ll all turn out right,” said the sociable 
neighbor, who had dropped in to take a dish of tea, as 
Mother Hawkins wiped her eyes with her apron. 

“Wal, mebbe ’twill!” sighed the good lady ; ‘* but it 
don’t seem so now. Sit up, Mis’ Jones. The cream bis- 
euit’ll spile with waitin’. Poor Will! he was so fond o’ 
them biscuits. I'll bet she can’t make’em! ’Tain’t his 
marryin’ I mind so much,” she went on, as she poured 
the fragrant tea into the thin, old china cups. ‘If he’d 
a-married a decent country gal, an’ let her come here to 
live “long 0’ me, I wouldn't a-cared. But no; he must 
go taggin’ after one o’ them finified city gals! Nothin’ 
else ’ud do him! Mis’ Jones, do have another lump 0’ 
sugar in your tea ?” 

‘*No, Mis’ Hawkins ; the tea is jest right now.” 

Vol. XXVI., No. 5—39. 
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‘“‘Wal, take a slice more o’ this br’iled ham, then. It's 
our own home-cured pork.” 

‘‘Thankye, I don’t care ef Ido take a bite more. I 
don’t eat much in general, but your vittles is so good, 
they kind o’ give one an appetite.” 

“Wal, yes,” said Mother Hawkins, with another sigh. 
‘© Will always ‘lowed I was a fair cook. And he was that 
fond o’ good eatin’! And I ’low he’ll git none o’ it now.” 

‘*Mebbe he will, Mis’ Hawkins. I’ve knowed some 0’ 
them city folks what was fust-rate cooks, an’ liked the 
country, too.” 

“‘Oh, yes; they all like to come out fur a week or so 
while the berries is ripe. But you fetch ’em out an’ set 
’em to cookin’ fur harvest hands when it’s right hot, an’ 
you'd see.” 

‘* Will’s wife may not be one o’ that kind, Nancy.” 
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‘Bet she is! He found her boardin’ in one of them 
big hotels where they go to bed at midnight, and eat 
breakfast next day after decent folks has cleared up din- 
ner. I know ’em. An’I ain’t going to have anything to do 
with ’em, that’s flat! And I told Will sc, when he writ 
for me to come and see ’em married.” 

‘‘La, Mis’ Hawkins, didn’t you go ?” 

‘No, I didn’t. Here, have another spoonful o’ this 
honey, Mis’ Jones—do! It’s made o’ white clover, and as 
clear as can be. There! No, I didn’t go, and I writ to 
Will he needn’t fetch her here, neither.” 

‘*Now, Mis’ Hawkins, you didn’t really ?” 

‘‘Yes, I did,” said the old lady, doggedly. ‘‘I know 
the hull lot o’ them city gals—a-switchin’ an’ a-dragglin’ 
their long-tailed gowns, an’a-bangin’ their hair when they 
ought to have their heads banged, an’ a-humpin’ them- 
selves up with bustles to look like a camel, an’ the Lord 
knows what all—fur I don’t. But I set my face agin ’em. 
Will is a-makin’ money there, and there he’ll stay till 
she spends it all. Then he'll want to come back to his 
old mammy. But he can’t doit. He left his mother an’ 
took up with her, an’ now he may jest stick to her, an’ 
make the best 0’ his bad bargain. ’Tain’t any use to talk 
to me!” 

Mrs. Jones knew the stubborn old lady well enough to 
believe that, so she said no more. But, after she got 
home, she said to her own family: 

“Tf I had as likely a son us Will Hawkins, I wouldn’t 
go back on him fur no gal that ever drawed breath, and 
I'll bet a pretty penny Nancy Hawkins lives to wish she 
hadn't.” 

* * * * * * 

Meantime, in his cozy home in the city, Will had been 
gloomily reading his old mother’s last curt letter. 

‘*Don’t let it worry you, Will,” said his bride, sooth- 
ingly. 

“‘Ican’t help it, Lilly,” was his reply. ‘‘She has al- 
ways been such a gcod mother to me, that it hurts me to 
lave her be so wrong and obstinate.” 

““Go out and see her, and talk it over,” suggested 
Lilly. 

‘‘Never !” answered Will, firmly. ‘‘ Unless business 
takes me, I shall never enter my old home unless you go 
too. If my mother cannot receive my wife, she cannot 
receive me. It is no use talking to me about it.” 

There was a touch of the old lady’s stubborn spirit in 
the son, you see. 

Mother Hawkins was a stout, fleshy old lady, but she 
did all her own work, except for a few weeks in Summer 
when haying and harvesting came on. 

This season, right in the midst of haying, Mary Jane, 
the hired girl, fell out of the haymow, where she was 
hunting for eggs, and broke her arm. Of course she had 
to go home. Not another girl could be got for love or 
money, and so Mother Hawkins had to do all herself. 

The two hired men could get the wood, and do the 
milking and churning. But Mrs. Hawkins had to sweat 
over the stove, and the weather growing hotter every 
day. 

And one morning Mother Hawkins couldn’t get up. 
The hired men got the best breakfast they could, and 
then Mrs. Hawkins sent one of them after the doctor, 
bidding him stop on the way home and see if Lucy Jones 
wouldn’t come and stay until she could find a girl. | 

Now, it so happened that important business brought 
Will Hawkins out to Downport that very morning. He | 
did not intend to visit his mother, but he saw John com- | 
ing out of the doctor’s office, and he stopped him and 
learned how sick his mother was. | 
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Then he felt in duty bound to call on her. He went, 
and the old lady was greatly surprised, and, as he could 
see, somewhat pleased to see him. 

But not once did she ask for, or even allude to, his wife. 

‘Mother, you ought to have a girl,” said Will. 

“Well, goodness, so I ought !” groaned the old lady. 
“‘T told John to get Lucy Jones a few days, if he could. 
But she ain’t no manner o’ ’count if she comes. And 
where to get anybody the mercy knows, I don’t. I've 
tried everywhere.” 

“T think perhaps I could send you out one,” said 
Will. ‘Good girls can sometimes be found in town.” 

“Well, for pity’s sake, do it, then. I'll pay her well if 
she’s worth her salt.” 

“Tl try,” said William. ‘‘I may not succeed, but if I 
can find one I'll send her out on the noon train. If you 
don't like her, you needn’t keep her, you know.” 

“Oh! T'll be glad to get anybody !” groaned the sick 
old lady, tossing restlessly. 

John came back just then, saying Lucy Jones was away 
on a visit, and could not be hired. So Will, who must 
leave at once to catch the up-train, promised again to do 
his best to find a girl. 

“I reckon I'd orter asked after her,” said the sick 
woman to herself, after he was gone, and she had not 
even asked him to come back. ‘‘ But I couldn’t get the 
consent of my own mind to do it, nohow.” 

John scraped up what he could for dinner, and about 
one o’clock he came up-stairs and said: 

‘*There is a lady down-stairs to see you, mum.” 

“A lady! Good gracious ! and me in this fix! 
is it, John ?” 

*T h’ain’t an idea who, mum.” 

‘‘ Well, fetch her up, since it’s got to be; there's no 
help for it. But I hope ’tain’t no company come to stay, 
for I can’t keep her if ’tis.” 

John departed, presently returning with a tall, hand- 
some lady, in a stylish black cashmere. 

‘*Good - morning,” said Mother Hawkins, seeing she 
did not know the lady. 

‘‘Good- morning,” said the lady, pleasantly, advancing 
toward the bed. ‘‘I suppose you are Mrs. Hawkins ?” 

**Yes, I be.” And the sick woman wondered what 
was coming next. 

‘‘T hear you are in need of a girl,” said the stranger. 

‘Lord knows I am !” groaned Mother Hawkins. 

“Well, your son, Mr. Hawkins, sent me out from the 
city to see if I would suit you.” 

“© You!” Mother Hiwkins sat up in bed, in her sur- 
prise at this elegant woman asking for the place of a ser- 
vant. ‘‘ Look at your hands!” she said. 

‘They are not very black, I know. But they are used 
to doing housework, madam, I assure you. Will you try 
me ?” 

‘*You came from the city,” said Mother Hawkins, with- 
out answering the question. ‘Do you live there 2” 

‘Yes, madam.” 

““Then what do you know about farmwork ?” 

‘* Everything,” answered the stranger, confidently. ‘‘I 
was brought up on a farm, and have only lived in the 
city three years.” 

* But them fine clothes !” sighed Mother Hawkins. 

**) aave plain calico ones in my sachel,” said this odd 
girl. 

“What wages do you want ?” 

‘““Whatever you usually pay.” 

““T generally give two dollars and a gall” 

“Very well, that will suit me.” 

“What would you do first, if you staid.” 


Whs 
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‘The first thing, I would make you a cup of tea and a 
bit of toast. Then I would change my dress, go down- 
stairs, and get to work.” 

“‘For pity’s sake, do it, then !”’ said Mother Hawkins, 
as, with a sigh of intense relief, she dropped back upon 
her pillows. 

The stranger left the room. And in a short time she 
was back, with the tea and toast temptingly arranged on 
a waiter, and as nice as hands could make them. 

After they were disposed of, she brought fresh water 
and towels, bathed Mother Hawkins’s hot face and hands, 
and brushed her hair back neatly under her cap. 

‘There, that’s better, isn’t it?’ the stranger asked 
Mother Hawkins. 

‘*Yes, indeed,” sighed the sick woman. 
name, child ?” 

‘*Mary Sherman.” 

‘*Well, Mary, if you do as well for the rest as you have 
for me, I shall think it was the Lord’s massy that sent 
you here !” 

“T shall try to be useful, but it will take me a few 
days to learn about things in the house.” 

‘“Mebbe I'll be down by that time!” sighed Mother 
Hawkins, as she settled herself for a nap. 

But she was not down in a day or two. It was four 
weeks before she could be helped down to the sitting- 
room. But everything had gone on as orderly, under 
Mary’s hands, as if Mother Hawkins had been mistress 
herself. And no sister or mother ever had more untir- 
ing care than she gave to the sick woman, who felt that 
she had indeed found a treasure, and could not bear to 
think of the time when Mary must go away. 

William had written twice to ask how his mother was, 
but he had not been down again. 

The day that Mother Hawkins went to the table for the 
first time since her sickness, a note came, saying that he 
was coming to see her by the evening train. 

Not a word about his wife did he write. And Mother 
Hawkins, as she looked at Mary moving about with such 
a bright face, thought that if Will had married a girl like 
that, they could have been so happy ! 

But her sickness had softened her hard old heart to- 
ward her only son. And she wanted to see him very 
much indeed. 

She heard the whistle of the train which brought him 
down. It was only a half-mile from the station to the 
farm - house, and she waited, listening to every sound, 
notil she heard his step upon the porch. 

“That's him! that’s my boy, Mary, come to see his 
old mother ! she said, eagerly. ‘‘Open the door and 
let him in!” 

Mary opened the door—and—what ? Mother Hawkins 
couldn’t believe her eyes! Was Wi, a married man, 
kissing and hugging her hired girl, with all his might, 
right before her face? The scandalized old lady sprang 
right up in her chair, crying out: 

‘““Why, Will !—William ! stop that ! 
man! For shame! That’s my Mary !” 

‘Yes, mother,” answered William, brightly, ‘‘and she 
is my Mary, too.” And he took the new girl to his 
mother, with his arm around her waist. ‘‘ Mother, this 
is my wife !” 

‘Your wife!’ And the old lady sank back in her 
chair, overcome with surprise. ‘‘ But your wife’s name 
is Lilly.” 

**Yes ; so is this lady’s— Lilly Mary Sherman Haw- 
kins. I sent her to take care of you, so you would learn 
to love her. You have learned, haven’t you, mother ?” 

Well, that stubborn old lady, who had vowed she 
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never would have anything to do with her daughter-in- 
law, just put her arms up around Lilly’s neck and cried 
like a baby. 

And now, when Mrs. Jones goes over to take tea, 
Mother Hawkins can talk of nothing half so much as 
the perfections of her daughter-in-law. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE MOWING. 


Aut shimmering in the morning shine 
And diamonded with dew, 
And quivering in the scented wind 
That thrills its green heart through— 
The little fleld, the smiling fleld, 
With all its flowers a-blowing, 
How happy looks the golden fleld 
The day before the mowing! 


Outspread ‘neath the departing light, 
Twilight, still void of stars, 

Save where, low westering, Venus hides 
From the red eye of Mars; 

How quiet lies the silent fleld, 
With all its beauties glowing, 

Just stirring—like a child asleep— 
The night before the mowing! 


Sharp steel, inevitable hand, 
Cut keen, cut kind! Our fleld 
We know full well must be laid low 
Before its wealth it yield: 
Labor and mirth and plenty blest 
Its blameless death bestowing: 
And yet we weep, and yet we weep, 
The night before the mowing. 


PITTSBURGH'S FLAMES AND 
FORGES. 


By Henry TykreEv. 


Down the westward Allegheny slopes, following the 
misty footsteps of the dawn, plunges the express train 
which left New York city last evening. Suddenly a dull 
red flame shoots up against the clear morning sky. Hot, 
smoky clouds roll over the dewy, green hills, through a 
rift in which is presently discerned a mighty furnace 
in full blast, its towers, chimneys und pipes forming a 
veritable Vesuvius in the midst of the little vale, and 
banking its stream with cinders and slag of contrasted 
coal-black and scoriac hues. Then the track skirts a 
long line of coke-ovens, and a glimpse is caught of the 
shadowy form of a gigantic mule, standing moodily 
amidst the fire and smoke high up on the tramway that 
runs along the tops of the ovens, like a kind of industrial 
Casabianea. There is a murkiness in the sky ahead that 
the vapors of morning cannot entirely account for. We 
must be nearing Pittsburgh. 

Braddock ! We are passing over historic ground ; but 
everything that we see and hear is alive and vivid with 
actualité. On the northern side of the railway tracks are 
rows of pleasant terraced villas and cottages ; while on 
the southern side is Vulcan’s own valley—the Monon- 
gahela stream, with its miles of belching furnaces, foun- 
dries, mills and factories. For the remaining ten miles 
into Pittsburgh the road lies between these contrasted 
scenes, which form the city's characteristic suburbs. 

Half of the interest in viewing a famous place for the 
first time consists in finding it different from what one 
expected. In this respect, as in many others, the Pitts- 
burgh of to-day is a sensation. Can this be the Smoky 
City upon which so many writers have lavished their 
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VIEW OF PITTSBURGH AND ALLEGHENY CITY, 


opprobrious epithets, and which artists 
have depicted with such a lurid extrava- 
gance of lampblack? The morning sky 
is bright, and the sunshine falls blithely 
upon fresh, green shade- trees, and upon 
newly painted buildings, some a dazzling 
white, others a delicate harmony in light- 
tinted stones or bricks ; while high above 
all rise the cream-colored granite walls, 
red - tiled roofs and magnificent tower of 
the new $3,000,000 Court - house-of Alle- 
gheny County. Sometimes, alongside s 
spick -and-span block of the new régime, 
you will see a dingy-looking row of build- 
ings, whose walls, irrespective of their ori- 
ginal colors, years of soot and smoke have 
dyed to a uniform black. There are even 
structures of which the lower stories are 
of Ethiopian complexion, while the upper 
ones, recently added, have all the new 
brightness of tender young shoots from 
an old stem. These contrasts are typical. 
They illustrate Pittsburgh before taking 
and after taking—Natural Gas ! 

The assertion, frequently made and too 
generally accepted, that the natural beauty 
of Pittsburgh’s environs has been blighted 
and crushed out, so to speak, by the iron 
heel of industry, is the result of a very 
reckless handling of facts. Cross the Mo- 
nongahela to the South Side, and ascend 
the green, rock-ribbed, poplar-tufted 
heights of Mount Washington by means 
of one of those startling ‘‘inclined” (at 
au angle of about thirty-six degrees) cable 
railroads, which are so frequent in and 
about the precipice-hemmed city, and you 
may look down upon one of the most stu- 
pendous panoramas that nature and man 
ever wrought. 

At the base of this mighty buttress of 
the Westmoreland coal-fields, 400 feet be- 
low the summit, flows the broad, winding 
Monongahela up from the southwest, the 
Pan Handle Railroad closely skirting its 
left bank, the Pennsylvania and the Tal- 
timore and Ohio coming in on the other 
side ; the great mills also fringing it on 
both sides, ever sending up their clouds 
by day and their pillars of fire by night; 
while further back from this left bank, at 
the base of the mountain and climbing 
over its indented sides, is spread the ex- 
tensive South Side suburb of Pittsburgh. 
The river itself is spanned by five grace- 
ful bridges, and presents a most animated 
spectacle, with its constantly moving flo- 
tillas of coal- barges, and those oblong. 
double smoke - stacked, flat - bottomed, 
‘‘kick-behind ” steamboats peculiar to the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, which anon 
touch their blunt noses at the spacious 
levee which constitutes the city’s southern 
water-front. From the northeast streams 
the silvery ribbon of the Allegheny, with 
its own half-score of bridges, its rumbling 
and shrieking railways, its vast, recking 
iron and industrial suburbs extending as 
far as the eye can follow its course ; and 
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beautiful, verdurous Allegheny City spreading back 


to the mountainous slopes beyond, as well as extending 
down the newly formed Ohio for a mile or more be- 
low Pittsburgh proper. The Ohio’s two parent-streams, 
as the maps have shown us from our infancy, approach 
and: mingle like the branches of a half-inverted 14. 
They inclose a triangular tract, of which the sides are 
scarcely more than a mile each in length, and the‘east- 
ward side, or base, is shut in by a third amphitheatre of 
high, precipitous hills. This heart-shaped, level tract, 
covered with one unbroken mass of buildings, is the 
heart of Pittsburgh. 

Over all the vast and complex scene hangs—not a 
black pall, as in the days when Bitumen was king, but 
a light gossamer vail of gray, deepening a little, per- 
haps, ont Lawrenceville way, where the iron and steel 
industry fairly runs riot, yet never dense enough to ob- 
scure its noble features. This soft, vapory cloud takes 
on the roseate tinge of morning, darkens to steel-blue be- 
neath the thunderstorm, and kindles gloriously at} the 
fires of the setting sun. The rising moon reddens behind 
it, and her beams, as they fall on Pittsburgh, have more 
of the topaz than of the pearl. As the shades of night 
deepen, myriads of golden gas-lights twinkle like fire- 
flies, clustered thickly in the cities, and scattered sparsely 
over the hills ; the lighted boats creep like glow-worms 
up and down the glistening streams; here and there 
flickers the blazing torch of a lighted natural-gas out- 
let-pipe ; the electric lights, cold by contrast, glitter like 
blue diamonds ; while dominating all, even to the stars 
of the firmament, leap and glow the fires of the mighty 
clemental struggle in a hundred furnaces. Then, if ever, 
the Titanic throb and murmur of Pittsburgh resolves 
itself into the ‘‘ Hymn” put in words by a poet of genius 
aud misfortune whom she once harbored—Richard Realf : 


“Tam monarch of all the Forges, 

I have solved the riddle of flre; 

The Amen of Nature to ery of Man 
Answers at my desire. 

I search with the subtle soul of flame 
The heart of the rocky earth, 

And hot from my anvils the prophecies 
Of the miracle-years leap forth. 


I am swart with the soots of my furnace, 
I drip with the sweats of toil; 
My fingers throttle the savage wastes, 
I tear the curse from the soil. 
I fling the bridges across the gulfs 
That hold us from the To-Be, 
And build the roads for the bannered march 
Of crowned humanity.” 


Impressed at first sight, as every visitor must be, with 
the revolution wrought in Pittsburgh, during the space of 
less than half a decade, by the general adoption of natural 
gas—the good fairy that has exorcised the grimy demon 
of smoke—I felt that it behooved me, as a thorough- 
going tourist, to see something of the source of this 
marvelous supply. A twenty-mile ride over the Pan 
Handle Railroad (through the green hills and grazing 
lands of Westmoreland, with the black mouth of a coal- 
pit opening here and there, in the most unexpected 
places, and then for miles and miles along the beautiful 
Chartiers Valley, with its brawling creek) brought me to 
the now flourishing town of Canonsburg, the seat of the 
old Jefferson College, in the midst of the natural - gas 
fields of Washington County. Within a radius of one 
mile about this town, over forty wells have been bored 
during the past four years. All of these yield gas 
in paying quantities, and there are instances in which 
both gas and oil are obtained from the same well. The 


youthful manager of the Manufacturers’ Natural Gas 
Company showed me, in his office, specimens of more 
than a dozen different kinds of sand and pebbles from the 
various strata—the ‘‘50-foot,"’ Gantz, Stray, Gordon, and 
others—which yield gas at different depths of the boring. 
The great superiority claimed for the Washington County 
fields lies in the number of entirely separate and distinct 
gas-holding strata which may be tapped at various levels 
in the same bore. The average well in this region goes 
down about 2,000 feet, and the cost of boring has been 
reduced from $3 to about $1.25 per foot. 

At the edge of a cornfield, only a few rods distant from 
the Pan Handle Railroad station at Canonsburg, is a new 
gas-well, with an inclosed derrick and a pipe over sixty 
feet high, which Superintendent Johnston ‘‘ blew off” 
for my special edification. The escaping gas gave forth 
a shrill, ear-splitting sound, like an exaggerated steam- 
whistle, and was visible at the top of the pipe in a limpid, 
bluish column, mixed with watery spray. The pressure 
of this well, which is quite an ordinary one, is something 
less than three hundred pounds. It repulses your hand 
from the open gauge-pipe, feeling like a stream of cold 
air, and smelling like petroleum, though it leaves neither 
oiliness nor odor behind. Sometimes a new well develops 
sufficient pressure to bear up the whole weight of the 
boring tools, and operations have to be{suspended. At 
Canonsburg, of late, one occasionally hears in the dis- 
tance a deep, ominous sound, as if an earthquake or some 
other elemental convulsion were impending. ’Tis the 
voice of the Philadelphia Company’s new roaring gas- 
well, four miles away, and which, according to registered 
pressure, is one of the largest in the world. When its 
great gush began, a few months since, it tossed aside four 
or five thousand pounds of rope and iron tools as if they 
had been mere feathers before a gale. 

At night they turn on the gas in the tall pipe of the 
well near the railroad-station, blaze away at it with a 
roman candle, and lo! up shoots a waving flame nearly 
twenty feet high. This colossal flambeau, left burning 
far into the night, illuminates ‘‘ all outdoors,” so far as 
Canonsburg is concerned, and by its glare one may easily 
read a newspaper at midnight on any of the surrounding 
hills. Of course, natural gas runs the machinery of the 
town, as elsewhere throughout the county, and does all 
its heating and lighting, besides contributing a portion 
of the supply to the Pittsburgh pipe-lines. It is possi- 
ble, by means of this invisible agency, to run a steam- 
engine without steam, or any fire whatever ; but this use 
of the gas is rather too extravagant to become general. 

Pittsburgh’s natural- gas supply comes principally 
through underground pipe-lines, a distance of from 
twenty to thirty miles, from the fields of Butler and 
Washington Counties, though several considerable wells 
have been struck within the city limits and in Allegheny. 
The principal lines consist of two eight or twelve inch 
pipes, running parallel a few feet apart, and connected at 
frequent intervals, so that in case of the interruption of 
one line by accident or for repairs, the gas from that 

\ section can be turned into the other pipe without affect- 
ing the consumers’ supply. The pressure is regulated 
by valves along the lines, and at the city limits it is re- 
duced to a few pounds, and the gas conveyed in large 
pipes under low pressure. The Philadelphia Company's 
main pipe within the city limits has an inside diameter 
of twenty-four inches. At intervals, along the streets of 
Pittsburgh, are to be seen what look like ordinary lamp- 
posts, except that, instead of bearing a lamp, they end 
in an iron imitation of a burst of flame. These are the 
exhaust-pipes, and they contain a delicate device which 
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indicates to a nicety the location of a break or other de- | wells, from which Pittsburgh draws a large proportion of 


rangement along the pipe-lines. Of the several natural- 
gas companies which supply the city, the largest is the 
Philadelphia, with a capital of over seven and a half 
niillions, and which shows a disposition to absorb smaller 
plants of its field. It has already some 409 miles of 
pipe, or perhaps one-fifth of the entire amount now laid 
in that section of Western Pennsylvania. 

Although it is scarcely three years since the driving of 
gas-wells began to be regarded as a profitable enterprise, 
it has been estimated that in and about Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny alone not less than 600,000,000 feet of natural 
gas is consumed daily, displacing 40,000 tons of coal. 
Recent official reports of a general character, in regard to 
the product, are not obtainable ; but at the end of 1886 
gas had displaced, in the United States, 6,453,000 tons of 
eoal, estimated in value at $10,090,000. It is fair to sup- 
pose that these figures would be doubled if the report 
were brought down to date. The revolution thus wrought 
is typified in Pittsburgh, the forge of the continent. In 
fully nine-tenths of the manufactories and four-fifths of 
the houses, not only there, but throughout that entire 
section of the State, the intense, clear-burning natural 
gas ‘has supplanted the grimy, bituminous coal and the 
smoky coke. A large gas cooking-stove, bearing a close 
resemblance to a sewing- machine, can be bought for 
$10. To run the kitchen and heat a suite of rooms costs 
about $30 a year, besides the extraordinary recommenda- 
tions of the new agency on the score of neatness and 
labor-saving. A grate filled with lumps of fire-brick, 
the gas being turned on and lighted, is a perfect imi- 
tation of an open fire of anthracite coal. 

In the new Court-house building are to be seen wide 
fireplaces, with what look like logs of cord-wood piled 
upon the glittering andirons. These logs are of deftly 
fashioned fire-brick, painted with asbestos paint to imi- 
tate bark and moss, and pierced with innumerable pin- 
holes, through which tiny blue flames creep and play, 
just as they did about the honest, but perishable and 
smoky, logs of our forefathers in the chimney of the 
** old’ manse.” 

It is in the mighty mills and foundries, however, that 
the natural gas performs its greatest wonders. It indis- 
putably makes better iron, steel and glass than coal ever 
did, and does it more cheaply. Not only is there a say- 
ing on the first cost of the fuel, but the expense of hand- 
ling coal and removing ashes is eliminated, while the 
heat obtained is uniform and easily controlled. In iron 
and steel manufacture, the charges for gas are made by 
the ton of metal. For puddling, it costs about $1 per 
gross ton ; for ‘‘ heating,” 40 to 50 cents ; a hammer fur- 
nace, $1 to $1.50 per day. For flint-glass, the average 
eost is about $28 per pot, monthly; for window-glass, 
about $33.33 for each pot per month. Boilers in works 
range from $20 to $150 per month. 

The anxiety of the stockholders in the natural - gas 
companies is supposed to be as to the probable dura- 
tion of the supply. The consumers are more immedi- 
ately concerned about the rates which the companies 
may charge them while the supply continues. As to the 
contingency of a failure of the gas-wells, there are not 
wanting experts and old residents of the oil districts who 
freely predict that the natural gas will in time exhaust 
itself, just as oil does. These ‘‘ croakers ” claim that the 
activity and enterprise on the part of the companies are 
spurred by the recognized prospect of a failure of the 
fields, and the consequent necessity of making hay while 
the sun shines. A well-known mining engineer, whose 
opinion possesses authority, declares that the Murraysville 


her supply of gas, have already seen their best days, 
and that certain companies have actually begun to ex- 
periment with a process for manufacturing fuel gas ; and 
he ventures the prediction that ‘‘two or three years will 
see the end of natural gas as a fuel.” Against this gloomy 
forecast, however, may be set well-known instances of 
“‘gushers” that have been flowing steadily for a quarter of 
a century or more, not to speak of gas-wells of undoubted 
antiquity in China; and the fact that by far the greater 
part of the territory along the western slopes of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain range, over which the supply may be 
expected to extend, is as yet untouched. The consumers 
in Pittsburgh, however, who have replaced their coal fur- 
naces with costly plants to make the gas supply available 
in their manufactories, are said to have substantial cause 
for disquietude, of late, in the new increased schedule of 
prices which the companies are gradually introducing, as 
the original contracts expire. As these notes are in pre- 
paration, an important suit has been brought in the 
courts of Pittsburgh, in the form of a bill in equity filed 
by a manufacturing company against one of the principal 
natural-gus companies, alleging a fraudulent and illegal 
combination with other companies for the purpose of in- 
creasing the price of gas furnished to the public. Such 


/ area few of the ups and downs of natural gas, in what 


may still be regarded as its introductory and experi- 
mental stage. 

Whatever may befall, the mainspring of Pittsburgh's 
prosperity and grandeur is iron—or iron and steel, since 
the ontput of the latter has grown to correspond with the 
demand caused by its universal introduction in most of 
the places formerly occupied by the cruder, un-Bessemer- 
ized product. Nearly a quarter of the entire country’s 
pig-iron product, and something like the same prop pr- 
tion of rolled iron and steel, are conquered and wrought 
out in and about this colossal, throbbing and bellowing 
forge at the head of the Ohio. Here, along the banks 
of the two rivers, are crowded over a score of great 
blast - furnaces, between thirty and forty iron rolling- 
mills, and nearly as many steel works. Ores are brought 
here from all parts of the country, and particularly from 
the Lake Superior mines. At the present moment, in- 
deed, Audrew Carnegie and his partners are completing 
arrangements to have their own private railroad from 
Pittsburgh to the Great Lakes; the ore tonnage and 
other shipments to and from the Edgar Thomson plant 
and the various Carnegie works in the city being alone 
sufficient to make the new line a profitable enterprise, 
independent of other traffic. 

To witness the modern handling of iron, in all its spec- 
tacular impressiveness and scientific perfection, one must 
visit the famous works just mentioned, which are situated 
on the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, ten miles east of 
Pittsburgh. They constitute one of the finest Bessemer 
steel plants in the world. The station itself is called 
Bessemer. It is the spot where Major-general Edward 
Braddock, on his expedition against Fort Duquesne, was 
defeated and killed, and his command annihilated, in 
July, 1755. Of this historic event there is no visible 
memorial, save the unchanged natural features of the 
scene — hills, dells, woods and river. A far mightier 
struggle is raging in that valley to-day — the cenquest 
of science over material. It is a vaster forge than the 
fabled Vulcan’s, and beside its five-ton steam - hammers, 
what a pygmy wore the vaunted mace of Thor! Extend- 
ing more than half a mile along the Monongahela River. 
and covering some fifteen acres of ground, there lie the 
works, with their long brick buildings, their numberless 
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chimneys and pipes belching forth 
a fiery breath, their railroads, 
trestles, bridges and sheds, all 
sending up sounds of roaring, 
clanging, shrieking and _ hissing, 
to blend in one mighty, throb- 
bing murmur, as from some deep 
terrestrial throe. The staple pro- 
duct of these works, wit! their 
3,000 operatives, is steel rails— 
the strong, smooth pathways of 
progress and the sinews of civil- 
ization. One day’s output here at 
Bessemer is (or will be, upon the 
completion of the new rail-mill) 
1,400 tons of iron and manganese 
and 1,500 tons of rails. . 
The grand spectacle of the steel 
works is the superb converting 
process of Bessemer—the climax 
of months of labor, by which tons 
and tons of molten pig-iron are 
transformed, before one’s very 
eyes, into limpid, liquid steel. 
Disregarding the regular 
sequence of processes from 
the ore to the perfect rail, the visitor usually plunges 
directly ‘into the cavernous dusk of the converting- 
mill, where he is at first dazed by the almost intoler- 
able radiance of the seething metal against the velvety 
glooms of ‘‘ cupolas” and distances. Presently the Titanic 
surroundings shape themselves into a tangible unity, and, 
from a coigne of vantage on or below the elevated plat- 
form, where grimy boys and blue-spectacled gnomes work 
the levers of the hydraulic machinery, the marvelous 
process may be inspected in all its grandeur. In their 
spacious black niches, or ‘‘ cupolas,” hang three gigantic 


CAPTAIN DE BEAUJEU, COMMANDANT AT FORT 
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oval-shaped iron ‘‘ converters,” 
each holding ten tons, lined with 
siliceous material, and swung 
upon massive trunnions. The 
molten iron is brought in trains cf 
caldron cars, lined with fire-brick, 
upon an elevated railway, from (he 
blast-furnaces, nearly half a mile 
distant, and poured into the open- 
mouthed, swinging receptacles 
Through the ‘‘ tuyéres” in the bot- 
tom of the converter a blast of cold 
atmospheric air is blown throug 
the molten mass by powerful Llow- 
ing-engines. This is the supreme 
moment of the Bessemer process, 
and it constitutes a pyrotechnic 
display of indescribable magnifi- 
cence. With a tremendous roar, 
that drowns the cries of the work- 
men controlling the ponderous 
machinery, the fierce blast rushes 
through the quivering, white-hot 
metal, and out through the fiery, 
open mouth of the tilted convert- 
er, carrying with it a cataract of 
flame and sparks, and great starlike fragments, falling, 
thirty or forty feet away, like the tail of a captive comet 
This is the carbon and silicon leaving the iron, whick 
is drinking, meanwhile, its life-giving draught of oxygen. 
This ‘‘ blow ” lasts about ten minutes, then a “‘spiegel- 
ladle” swings around and pours into the mouth of the 
converter a glowing, rosy stream of ‘“ spiegel-iron "—2 
matte of several metals and metalloids, with a peculiar 
cast-iron composition, which restores the proper amount 
of carbon to the mass ; and lo ! what was ten tons of pig- 
iron a few minutes ago, is now ten tons of Bessemer steel. 
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The jerk of a lever ‘‘dumps” the contents of the con- 
verter into a ladle of equal capacity, on the extended arm 
of a hydraulic crane. This ladle, which has a plug in its 
bottom, makes the circuit of a pit, filling one by one with 
the liquid steel the three-ton ingot molds dangling per- 
pendicularly there. The molds are presently fished up by 
the hydraulic giant, slung across the cars of the narrow- 
gauge railroad that enters the miil, and taken out into 
the open air to cool—or, rather, to harden, for the metal 
never once becomes actually cool from the time it enters 
the blast-furnace until it issues from the rail-mill in the 
form of thirty-foot steel rails. Out in the yard, the hy- 
draulic ingot-pusher pushes tho three-ton bar of steel out 
of the mold as easily as an artist squeezes paint from a 
color-tube. One of the most surprising things about 


and sends out showers of sparks for sawdust. The 
straightening presses give the finishing touch, and the 
perfect rails are slid off and piled up by the hundred, 
ready to put new girdles around the earth. In a favora- 
ble season they will bring upward from $30 a ton. 
Wandering with one of the guardian spirits of the 
place, like Dante and Virgil through the Inferno, about 
this overwhelming domain of iron and fire, where the 
blaze of a July noonday sun seemed to fall with refresh- 
ing coolness upon one’s face after exposure to the blister- 
ing glare of the furnaces, was like alighting on a strange 
planet.. A world in itself, indeed, this industrial voleano 
in the valley is. Its daily ‘‘ budget,” reckoning on the 
basis of an average daily output of 1,400 tons of iron and 
manganese and 800 tons of rails, requires the handling, 


THE BESSEMER-STEEL CONVERTING PROCESS—-THE AIR-BLAST. 


theso works, to tho uninitiated, is the deft and easy man- 
ner in which enormous masses of iron and steel are 
poured, lifted, tossed, shoved and slid about, all with 
scarcely any expenditure of muscular power on the part 
of the operatives. 

By this well-trained power of water and steam, through 
the medium of elaborate and costly machinery, the steel 
ingots are whisked off to the blooming-mill, reheated in 
Siemens regenerative heating-furnaces, consolidated and 
elongated upon the ‘‘blooming- train,” shaped by the 
steam-shears and three-ton chipping-hammer, and finally 
thrust, in the form of red-hot ‘“‘blcoms,” into a terrific 
crunching machine, from the further end of which rails 
sixty feet long are continually shooting out, like fiery 
snakes. Each of these latter is cut into two thirty-foot 
rails by a ‘‘ hot saw ” of sheet steel, which acts, looks and 
sounds like an ordinary buzz-saw (though it has no teeth), 


by loading and unloading, of 7,920 gross tons of material, 
viz. : 2,300 tons of iron ore, 1,450 tons of coke, 670 tons of 
limestone, 1,400 tons of pig-metal, 1,000 tons of cinder, 
800 tons of rails, 300 tons of coal, sand, brick, molds, re- 
fractories, etc.—labor about sufficient to shift the year’s 
entire cotton crop in the United States. Eighteen thou- 
sand horse-power is developed in operating the entire 
works ; and ascore of locomotives, with a proportionate 
number of cars, do the fetching and carrying about the 
yards, which are networked with twenty-eight miles of 
railroad-track. Natural gas is the fuel which runs all 
the departments of these mighty mills, except the blast 


| furnaces, which still keep to coke. 


Another typical iron and steel colony, employing nearly 
5,000 men, lying on both sides of the Monongahela, span- 
ning the river with a private bridge of its own, and con- 
suming natural gas from borings on its own premises, is 
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reached by a horse-car trip to that dingy and swarming, 
yet prosperous, suburb, called by the appropriately remi- 
uiscent name of Birmingham. All the familiar, and some 
unfamiliar, manufacturing processes may be witnessed 
here. ‘These particular works are the largest of the kind 
in the country. A Bessemer steel plant represents only a 
friction of their activity, as they turn out plate iron, angle 
iron, rods and bars, shafting and belting castings, tools, 
wire, piping, nails, and a hundred smaller knickknacks 
of the iron and steel trade, in quantities which, reduced 
to figures, would be but a bewildering ‘‘caviare to the 
general.” A belated visit to this place left a vivid im- 
pression which will ever stand out prominently among 
my rapid and pell-mell impressions of Pittsburgh. It was 
on a Saturday afternoon, in midsummer, when I arrived 
there, and was left to roam fancy-free about the place. 
The army of workmen were evacuating the grimy battle- 
field of their daily toil, and through the deep, bluish 
sbadows pierced here and there a dusty shaft of reddened 
light from the falling sun. It was a grimy wilderness of 
buildings, sheds, machinery and iron, both erude and 
manufactured—iron, iron everywhere, the very air full 
of iron- dust. Whole streets and lanes in this chaotic 
foundry-town were hemmed in with mountainous heaps 
of angle-iron, plate-iron, rods and pipes, bars, coils of 
heavy wire, and tons of nails. Sometimes these products 
were to be seen at various incomplete stages of manufac- 
ture, just as they had been dropped by the tired laborers. 
Hinge piles of ‘‘slag” and shapeless fragments stood as 
monuments to the ‘‘ failures” of the day. Uncounted 
tons of material, in the shape of ore, pig-iron, manga- 
nese, etc., yet to be “conquered” and wrought out, lay 
at the doors. The engines were blowing off with hissing, 
panting noises and clouds of steam ; the black arms of 
gigantic cranes hung motionless in mid-air; the tram- 
ears stood empty and idle on their worn tracks ; and all 
the implements Jay where they had been thrown aside. 
A yague feeling of the oppression and sadness of toil 
jxevitably comes over one, in gazing upon a deserted 
workshop at the fall of silence and night. 

But nothing of this sense appears to weigh upon the 
spirits of the sturdy iron-workers, who, lighting their 
pipes and swinging their empty dinner-pails, make their 
exit in troops through the great front gates, where the 
offices are, to seek in various directions their homes, 
perched on the high hillside or in the bustling byways 
of Birmingham. Besides what they do in the shops and 
mills, these worthy men are sadly overworked as political 
‘‘eapital.”” The most wildly fantastic pictures are drawn 
of their condition and wages, to adorn the diverse tales of 
tariff disputants. The iron man can be worked in to serve 
all purposes, either as a grimy, hungry-looking spectre, 
with ‘unpaid grocers’ and rent bills protruding from 
his pockets,” or as a dictatorial, arrogant, quarrelsome 
fellow, running his employers’ mills to suit himself, and 
spending his enormous wages in riotous living and con- 
spiracy. The visitor to Pittsburgh sees merely a lot 
of ordinary able-bodied, intelligent-looking and appa- 
rently contented workmen, such as one might meet in 
any manufacturing town—save that here they form a 
larger and more influential proportion of the popula- 
tion. The great majority of them are of American birth, 
though the Hungarian and other imported elements are 
quite largely represented in all the departments of un- 
skilled labor. In the higher grades a good many Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen are encountered, usu- 
ally in lucrative and responsible positions. 

Every Summer we read about the ‘‘strikes” of the 
iron and steel workers in Pittsburgh and the West, and 


feel a vague disquiet at the statement that so many 
scores of mills are shut down, and from 60,000 to 100,000 
workers are ‘‘locked out.” This simply means, nowa- 
days at least, that the men are taking a rest in the dog- 
days, while the regular annual negotiation about the 
scale of wages for the ensuing year is going on. These 
negotiations are conducted between the Manufacturers’ 
Association, on the one hand, and the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Workers, on the other. The 
scale of wages in question is based upon the condition of 
business and the price of material. The workmen usually 
object to their employers’ scale, and the employers re- 
fuse to accept that drawn up by their workmen ; but in 
the end the latter carry their point, as they did last July, 
and as they have for several years past—in fact, ever 
since the Amalgamated Association began the fight for 
better wages. This Association-is composed chiefly of 
the skilled workers in the rolling-mills. Toward the end 
of June each year, its committee meets a similar repre- 
sentative body of the manufacturers, and a conference is 
held, in order to fix a scale of prices to be paid for all the 
various classes of work for the ensuing twelve months. 
It is a sliding scale, based on the selling price of the pro- 
ducts, and whole books are required to hold all the items. 
There are prices for boiling, for the muck or puddle mill, 
for scrapping and busheling, for knobbing, for heating 
slabs and shingling, and a host of other things known to 
the metal-workers. All of the work is let by contract, 
and each contractor hires his own labor or laborers, as 
many as are needed to help him. The basic price on 
which the whole rests is the price for boiling a ton, or 
2,240 pounds, of bar iron. Last year it was $5.50, with 
iron selling at two cents per pound, with a ratio of in- 
crease when the price advanced. This year the Amalga- 
mated Committee demanded, and got, the same. It is 
no uncommon thing for a roller to net $8 per day for 
250 days in the year ; and cases are instanced where they 
have taken out $30 per day, from which, of course, ther 
must pay their help. A puddler ought to boil 2,500 
pounds a day, with the help of a laborer, whom he must 
pay one-third plus 5 per cent. of his $5.50 per ton. The 
lower-class laborers do not fare so well, and it has been 
charged that the Amalgamated Association cares no more 
for their interests than do the manufacturers. But they 
certainly do not suffer in a season as good as the present 
one. The statement of the condition of the blast-fur- 
naces in the United States at the beginning of July shows 
that 283 pig-iron furnaces of all kinds, having a weekly 
capacity of 115,672 tons, were in blast, as against 314 fur- 
naces, having a weekly output of 108,986 tons, at the 
same time last year. Thus, while the actual number of 
furnaces is reduced 31, the production is increased 6,686 
tons. At the beginning of this year there were 341 fur- 
naces, having a capacity of 140,720 tons, in blast, and the 
semi-annual statement shows a decrease of 58 in the num- 
ber of furnaces, and a total decrease of 25,048 tons in the 
weekly output. The number of furnaces out of blast was 
314, having a weekly capacity of 108,986 tons. The total 
production of pig-iron for the first half of the present 
year was 2,950,399 tons—98,896 tons less than the pro- 
duction of the first half of 1887, 

Before quitting the realm of iron and steel, we must 
not fail to penetrate that great workshop district of Law- 
renceville, on the Allegheny, and look in at the works 
of the Pittsburgh Steel Casting Company, where the 
famous six-inch Bessemer steel gun, for the new Navy, 
was cast last January. The gun weighs 5) tons. Its 
total length is 193.53 inches, or nearly 17 feet, and its 
largest diameter, measuring from the outside, is, at the 
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breech, 23 inches ; its smallest diameter, at the muzzle, | 


If time and space permitted anything like a complete 


0 inches. The wall between the bore and the outside, | survey of the typical industries of Pittsburgh, we should 


at the breech, is 74 inches thick. The pressure in the 
ehamber will be 15 tons to the inch, and the muzzle ve- 
locity will be 2,000 feet to the second. 

The scene of the casting, of which a picture is given, 
was one of unusual interest and importance, and was 
witnessed by Lieutenants Wainwright, Eaton and Forse, 
and Ensign Fletcher of the United States Navy, all Gov- 
ernment steel inspectors. About sixty workmen were 
employed in the various operations connected with the 
pouring of over eight tons of molten steel iato the up- 
right mold. 

A note from the superintendent of the company sup- 
plies the following interesting information: ‘‘ Before 
undertaking the casting of the six-inch ‘steel-cast gun,’ 
we were aware that recent attempts made in foreign coun- 
tries had proved failures. Whether these failures were 
eaused by a wrong combination in the steel itself, or by 
blow-holes, sponginess and other imperfections developed 
in the casting, impairing the tensile strength, elastic 
limit, elongation and reduction of area required, is not 
known, as the mannfacturers did not give the cause of 
failure. It is certain that a great advance has been made 
of late years in the manufacture of steel. The steel trade of 
the United States was then in its infancy, and the output 
very small. Now it 1 ads the world in quantity, and is 
second to none in quality. The experience of this com- 
pany in.the manufacture of crucible steel castings dates 
back to 1871, and to 1881 in refined Bessemer steel in its 
various shapes of castings, slabs and billets. This gun is 
east of steel made by the latter process, and we can show 
results obtained by our mode of manufacture that have 
not been equaled for uniformity, when made in large 
quantities, to fill the most rigid requirements. If by the 
mew process guns can be made successfully, 150 - ton 
guns can be made at an outlay of $200,000 for plant. 
Onur faith in the success of this costly experiment rests 
im several tests, all of which proved uniformly satis- 
factory.” 

This gun, at the present writing, is in process of com- 
pletion at Washington. At the time of its casting, and 
after its rough boring, Superintendent Hainsworth pro- 
nounced it a most successful example of what could be 
done by casting. The test by firing will be looked for- 
ward to with special interest ; for steel-cast guns can 
be furnished far more cheaply than built-up guns, and 
should they be equally able to stand all needed tests, 
must finally supersede the latter. In the meantime, 
the experiment has been successfully made, at these 
same works, of casting steel shells for the big gun in 
question. These projectiles are the first of the kind ever 
made in the world. They are conical in shape, 6 inches 
in diameter at the largest end, and tapering to a point of 
23 inches, including the opening at which the cap is 
placed. The shell has an elongation of 21} inches, and 
weighs 95 pounds, requiring 5 pounds of powder for a 
eharge — making the total weight 100 pounds. Fifty 
pounds of powder will throw the projectile a distance of 
6} miles, and it will travel at the rate of 2,000 feet per 
second. This ordnance experiment of the Steel Casting 
Company (which has also some gigantic contracts for the 
new armorclad cruisers, including the Maine’s seventeen- 
ton sternpost, the largest piece of metal ever cast in Pitts- 
burgh) may in time develop into a successor of the cele- 
brated old Fort Pitt Cannon Foundry, which furnished 
the Union with field-pieces and cannon-balls twenty-five 
years ago, when the Iron City patriotically refused to let 
any of her war-products go South. 


have to give a large share of attention to the glass manu- 
factories, of which there are over threescore in this dis- 
trict, producing plate-glass, window - glass, lamp-chim- 
neys, flint- glass bottles, and green glass and pressed 
tableware, whose value annually mounts high up in the 
millions, and whose output fairly inundates the civilized 
globe. The new natural-gas fuel plays a particularly 
prominent part in the manufacture of glass, giving the 
Pittsburgh product an unrivaled purity and flawlessness. 
The familiar glassblowing process, like that of the pot- 
ter’s wheel, is one of the most primitive and least changed 
by modern science of any to be seen in our time. When 
I visited Pittsburgh, in midsummer, nearly all the 10,000 
employés of that extensive vitreous colony on the South 
Side of the Monongahela were off fishing, and the great 
works were shut down, as they are annually in the dog- 
days. At several window-glass factories, however, which 
were still holding the fort, I witnessed a novel and inter- 
esting application of electricity, which proved that even 
the glassmaking process ‘‘ do move.” As everyone knows, 
the old way of cutting the ends off the elongated bubbles 
blown by the blower, to form an open cylinder, was to 
wrap a thin shred of white-hot glass about it, and wrench 
off with a pair of tongs the end thus burned through or 
fractured. By the new method, the glass cylinder is 
closely encircled with a fine wire, the, extremities of 
which are put in connection with a small electric bat- 
tery. When a current of electricity is passed through 
the wire, it becomes red-hot, and heats the glass beneath 
it. Then a single drop of water deposited on the heated 
place will cause a clean breakage of the glass in the circle 
made by the wire. 

But once begin a review of manufacturing Pittsburgh, 
and there is no telling where or when one will end. 
Actual measurement, it is said, shows that within the 
limits of the city there are no less than thirty-five miles of 
manufactories of iron, steel, cotton, brass, oil, glass, cop- 
per, wood, etc. After a little experience at ‘‘ doing” the 
place, the tourist comes to believe that this is a very 
moderate estimate, The mills and shops, however, are 
not all of Pittsburgh. There are the mighty hills, with 
their sensational inclines ; there is Allegheny City, with 
its parks, its electric railway up the mountain-side, the 
Carnegie Library, and a score of other acknowledged at- 
tractions ; there are the high, umbrageous avenues of 
East Liberty, the fashionable residence suburb of Pitts- 
burgh, with miles of elegant residences and grounds, ex- 
tending along the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad al- 
most to Braddock’s. There is, also, that beauteous and 
peaceful city of the dead, the Allegheny Cemetery, where 
Stephen C. Foster lies buried, and where, every Summer’s 
evening at sundown, the robins sing over his secluded 
grave the most fitting requiem ever breathed for the rest 
of our truest native composer, 


—‘‘ whose songs gushed from the heart, 
Like rain from the clouds of Summer, 
Or as tears from the eyelids start.” 


The rivers, too, with their fine bridges, and their un- 
ceasing animation of traffic, are a never-failing source of 
interest and diversion for the visitor to Pittsburgh. The 
fair but fickle Ohio receives its start in life at the his- 
toric Point where Fort Duquesne stood, and where the 
Allegheny and Monongshela unite their waters for the 
long journey Gulf- ward. The Ohio’s well-known ec- 
centricities, like those of some other children, are to be 
laid at the parents’ doors, The crooked Monongahela, 
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COMPRESSING SIEEL WITH A STEAM-HAMMER. 


biinging down the 
Crainage of a consid- 
erable section of the 
western slope of the 
Allegheny Mountains, 
is especially prone to 
sudden freshets. The 
first time I saw this 
strcoam it wore a 
swollen and dissipat- 
ed look, and an army 
of men and _ boys, 
standing up to the 
middle in the turbid, 
shallow water, were 
at work, all along 
the levee between the 
Smithfield Street 
bridge and the Point, 
fishing out big 
chunks of coal from 
the river-bed. These 
were but tho after- 
effects of the great 
overflow during the 
second week of July 
last, which had de- 
vastated the Monon- 
gahela Valley to the 
extent of something 
like a million dol- 
lars’ damage, tearing 
steam boats from their 
moorings, wrecking 
laden coal - barges, 
and whirling Penn- 
sylvania goods and 
chattels down toward 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
Although my _ visit 
was only a few days 
subsequent to this 
cloud - burst freshet, 
the Ohio was already 
down below the boat- 
ing level again. A 
rernlation coal-barge, 
ladea with over 800 
tons of coal, does not 
require much more 
than seven feet of 
water, while the flat- 
bottomed, stermn- 
wheeled steamboats 
thereabouts are of 
less draught than 
that; yet the fleets 
which annually carry 
100,000,000 bushels 
of coal and coke 
through this ‘‘ gate 
of the West,” to be 
distributed over the 
15,C00 miles or more 
of navigable water 
reached thereby be- 
tween the Alleghenies 
and New Orleans, can 
only proceed by fitful 
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‘“stages.”” Between 
whiles they accum- 
ulate in immense 
flotillas in Pitts- 
burgh’s harbor, to 
go out with a 
grand rush at tho 
first rise. This 
“inland harbor” 
of Pittsburgh is 
ereated by the fa- 
mous Davis Island 
dam across the 
Ohio River, a few 
miles below the 
eity. The dam was 
built by Congress, 
at a cost of some 
$750,000, and its 
opening, in Octo- 
ber, 1885, was an 
occasion of memo- 
rable local festivi- 
ties. It is 1,223 
feet long and 12 
feet high, and is 
composed of iron 
wickets that can 
be expeditiously 
raised and lowered 
by machinery. The 
lock on the eastern 
shore is said to be the largest in the world, its inside 
measurements being 600 by 110 feet. Tho dam gives a 
depth of from 7 to 8 feet of water, in a magnificent 
harbor large enough for the circulation of 6,000 boats 
at once. 

Looking down from the ‘‘ everlasting hills” upon these 
thronged waters, and the point of land they embrace, tho 
spectator feels the influence of historical associations, 
without being able to trace a single artificial landmark 
of the days gone by. The historian must, indeed, regard 
the entire present flourishing emporium of Pittsburgh, 
and its immediate neighborhood, as classic ground, 
on account of the memorable battles which took place 
for its possession during the infancy of the settlements. 
Braddock’s annihilation, Major Grant’s defeat, the con- 
quest by General Forbes, Major Bouquet’s victory over 
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was seized and 
supported by the 
English Govern- 
ment at no smail 
cost of blood and 
treasure. The 
plowshare of the 
farmer still turns 
up broken and 
rusty implements 
of war and the 
bones of men slain 
in the battles of 
Colonial days. Yet 
the sole existing 
relic is the dingy 
and battered rem- 
nant of Bouquet’s 
old block house, 
built in the yem 
1764, but now 
hopelessly hedged 
in, and almost 
buried, by the most 
squalid tenements 
cf the Point. 

An intercsting 
fact deserves men- 
tion here. Familiar 
as is the story of 
Braddock’s defeat 
to every American 
schoolboy, the name of the heroic Beaujeu, the captain 
commanding at Fort Duquesne, who led the victorious 
sortie against the British genoral, and was himself killed 
in the combat, is probably not known to one person in 
ten thousand. A portrait of this officer, discovered re- 
cently at Montreal, with the manuscript register of Fort 
Duquesne, has been published in Dr. Shea’s Cramoisy 
Press series, with the volume entitled ‘‘ Relations Di- 
verses sur la Bataile du Malangueulé, gagnée le 9 
Juillet, 1755, par les 'rangois sous M. de Beaujeu, Com- 
mandant du Fort du Quesne, sur les Anglois sous M. 
Braddock, Général en Chef des troupes Angloises.”” The 
documents here collected, drawn from French official 
sources, and some of which were inédite: until the ap- 
pearance of the book in question, prove conclusively that 
to Beaujeu, and not to Contrecceur, as generally cred- 


the Indians, ete., serve to show the importance in which | ited, belongs the honor of the defeat of Braddock and 
this post, originally chosen by the youthful Colonel i the command of Fort Duquesne at that critical period. 


Washington, in 1753, was held in early times, and how it | 


Some very curious details of the historic fight are given 
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in these cotemporary papers, which state that the British 
left over 1,000 dead and wounded on the field, including 
all but six of their 160 officers. The total loss on the 
French side did not exceed thirty, of whom three-fourths 
were Indians. Beaujeu, however, was killed by the first 
fire of the British artillery. His ashes lie at Pittsburgh, 
but the historian seeks in vain for any memorial indicat- 
ing the spot. 

But there is probably no other place in the world where 
the imagination finds it more difficult to travel backward 
as at Pittsburgh. She is intensely alive and progressive, 
pulsing with ‘‘cotemporaneous human interest.” Be your 
acquaintance with her a year old, or a week, or only one 
day, she will stirringly haunt your memory ever after- 
ward, with a reminiscent clang of iron, a splash of steam- 
boat - wheels, and the hot glow of myriad flames and 
forges. She might be allegorized as a beautiful Amazon, 
seated at the Ohio’s gate upon a throne of steel, with a 
pedestal of coal and a canopy of glass, wrapped in a robe 
of flame, with a jichu of smoke, a necklace of electric 
lights, and a fiery crown of natural gas, burning sapphire- 
blue and ruddy gold where its fringed edges fade into 
quivering air. 


O’CONNELL’S DIFFICULT CASE. 


Aumosr at the outset of his professional career as a 
barrister, O’Connell was engaged in a peculiarly difficult 
case on the Munster circuit. The matter at issue in- 
volved certain river rights, particularly those of a branch 
stream locally known as the ‘‘ Lax Weir.” 

His clients had succeeded to the rights formerly pos- 
sessed by a defunct salmon-fishing company, founded by 
the Danes who had settled in the south of Ireland, and 
they claimed the privilege of stopping up the Lax Weir 
for the purpose of the fishery ; while their opponents 
maintained that it should be open for navigation. 

The evidence on both sides was chiefly presumptive, 
and the natural inference from the name itself seemed 
adverse to O'Connell; for it appeared as if even his great 
powers of persuasion must fail to convince a jury that 
that was a private weir which, ever since the commence- 
ment of the fishery in question, had been known as lax, 
or open. 

He had begun to despair of his case, when a traveled 
friend in court hastily wrote a couple of lines on a scrap 
of paper and handed them to him. These were to the 
effect, that in the languages of Northern Europe Jachs, or 
Jax, meant a salmon; and the Lax Weir was, therefore, 
not an ‘‘open” weir, as the plaintiffs contended, but was 
simply a salmon-weir. 

The matter did not suffer in O’Connell’s hands. He 
laid his newly acquired knowledge so skillfully before 
the jury that he obtained a verdict for his clients, and the 
circumstance contributed in no small degree to his repu- 
tation as an advocate. 


ALLIGATOR -FARMING. 


Amona@ the many curious new industries, which from 
time to time are brought into existence by some quaint 
fr.ak of fashion, few are so remarkable as the recently 
devised scheme of breeding alligators in some parts of 
the Southern States, with a view to supplying the market 
with their hides, for the manufacture of the various arti- 
cles now in such great demand. 

Hitherto the supply bas been somewhat irregular, being 
chi fly dependent on chanee captures, by men whose or- 
dinary ayocation is that of fishing up turtles from their 
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holes beside streams and pools; and, considering the 
danger and difficulty of securing one of these monsters, 
there is small reason to wonder that the turtle-hunters 
generally prefer their own simpler work, especially as 
they rarely receive more than from one and a half to two 
dollars for the hide of a large alligator, which has in- 
volved a long day of hard work in the mere act of skin- 
ning the great reptile, after all the risk involved in his 
capture. 

His flesh, however, is not altogether wasted ; for, al- 
though not generally appreciated, the fishermen occa- 
sionally eat parts of it, and they say that the tail espe- 
cially is by no means to be despised, as it resembles veal 
in appearance and pork in taste (as is natural, consider- 
ing the nature of its food). Moreover, the alligator yielda 
a considerable supply of oil, unfragrant as that of the 
stormy petrel, and equally prized as a valuable remedy 
for rheumatism. 

The alligator-fisher finds his most remunerative busi- 
ness in the capture of newly hatched, or, rather, still ju- 
venile reptiles. Great is the excitement when he discov- 
ers a nice little nursery party of about fifty scaly babies, 
from six inches to a foot in length, all basking in some 
shallow, sunny pool. Though sharp-toothed from their 
birth, they can be handled without danger, if only he can 
elude the vigilance of their keen-eyed old mother who is 
basking on the shore, or else buried in the mnd, with 
only her eyes and nostrils in sight. (All the saurian 
species alike have the eyes and nostrils so raised above 
any other part of the head that they can lie buried in the 
mud, observing their neighbors, without any fear of de- 
tection or exposing any vital part to the danger of a 
shot.) ; 

Baby alligators of about twelve inches in length, when 
captured and brought to market, are bought by dealers 
at prices ranging from two to four dollars a dozen. The 
retail price is much higher, as it is very difficult to rear 
the creatures in captivity. In the case of larger individ- 
ual specimens, the fishers receive an additional sum of 
from fifty cents to a dollar for each foot above a certain 
length. 

It has recently occurred to some people that, since these 
reptiles are now a recognized article of trade, with a defi- 
nite market value, it may pay to rear these as well as any 
other species of stock ; and, moreover, that the muddy 
shores of many a stagnant pool in the Southern States, 
which hitherto have been accounted worse than useless, 
breeding only fevers and pestilential miasmas beneath 
the blazing sun, may now be turned to account, and in- 
deed become valuable property. 

One of the pioneers in this new industry was Colonel 
Williams, who commenced operations by stocking a large 
muddy pool at Spanish Fort. Being anxious to found 
a happy and contented family, he resolved to transport 
thither, not young alligators only, but also their loving 
parents. The method adopted was as follows: His men, 
having contrived to capture some young ones without 
alarming their mother (whose hiding-place they had de- 
tected), placed a strong noose in such a position that, in 
order to approach her family, she must necessarily run 
her head into the noose. They then induced the poor 
little captives to cry out, whereupon the good mother 
came to their rescue, but was immediately caught by the 
noose, and dragged round and round in the water till she 
was nearly choked. Another noose was then passed 
round her tail, and a wooden board slipped under her, 
to which she was firmly strapped, and launched on the 
stream, her head being attached to the boat in which her 
young ones had been placed. Thus she was towed along 
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till her new abode was reached, and she and her family 
were invited to make themselves at home. 

In less than a fortnight, Colonel Williams had stocked 
his pond with thirty-five alligators, several of which were 
about eight feet in length at the date of their capture— 
avery promising commencement for his experiment. It 
would be interesting to obtain some details of his com- 
missariat arrangements for feeding this happy family, so 
as not unduly to endanger the lives of the neighbors’ 
children. 


NATURAL SELECTION AND NATURAL 
ELIMINATION. 


By C. Lloyp MorGan, 


Mr. Darwiy’s phrase, ‘‘natural selection,” is applied 
to such processes, other than those involving the agency 
of man, as result under Nature in the survival of the fit- 
test. These processes fall under two heads, which have 
not, I think, been sufficiently distinguished. For the 
first of these I here retain the word selection; for the 
other I suggest the term elimination. 

In natural selection the favorable varieties are chosen 
ont for survival ; in natural elimination the failures, or 
comparative failures, are weeded out. In the one, Nature 
is employing conscious agents upon the upper or supe- 
rior end of the scale; in the other, Nature is, through 
conscious Or unconscious agencies, at work on the lower 
or inferior end of the scale. 

Variation is constantly taking place ; and the variations 
may be favorable or unfavorable, or neutral. Under se- 
lection the favorable variations will be chosen out; the 
unfavorable and the neutral may go. Under elimination 
the unfavorable disappear ; the favorable and the neutral 
remain. By how much the favorable variations. are in 
excess, by so much will the race tend to advance. I see 
no reason why neutral variations should be eliminated, 
except in so far as—in the keen struggle for existence— 
they become relatively unfavorable. 

In the valuable and suggestive paper in which Mr. G. J. 
Romanes dealt with physiological isolation, he brought 
forward the inutility of specific characters as one of the 
three cardinal difficulties in the way of natural selection 
considered as a theory of the origin of species. So long 
as we consider selection proper, this objection is valid. 
But under elimination (by far the more: potent of the 
two), there is no reason why specific features without 
utilitarian significance should be weeded out. Undoubt- 
edly, in the long run, useful variations will tend more 
and more to preponderate, since, the longer and keener 
the struggle, the greater the tendency for neutral varia- 
tions to become relatively unfavorable. And this conclu- 
sion is in harmony with the teachings of biology. For, 
as Mr. Romanes remarks, ‘‘it is not until we advance to 
the more important distinctions between genera, families 
and orders that we begin to find, on any large or general 
scale, unmistakable evidence of utilitarian meaning.” 

Natural elimination is intimately associated with the 
struggle for existence, which may indeed be regarded as 
the reaction of the organic world called forth by the ac- 
tion of natural elimination. The struggle for existence 
is the result of a threefold process of elimination (see 
‘‘Origin of Species,” chap. iii.): First, elimination by 
the direct action of surrounding conditions ; secondly, 
elimination by enemies (including parasites); and, thirdly, 
elimination by competition. 

Natural selection (in the narrower sense suggested) is 
a much rarer process, and one that only comes into play 


when intelligence, or (since it may be objected that se- 
lection is in some cases instinctive) when the mind-ele- 
ment, comes definitely upon the scene of life. Perhaps 
one of the best examples is the selection of flowers and 
fruits by insects and fruit-eating animals. But even here 
(at least in the case of flowers) the process of elimination 
also comes into play; for the visitation of flowers by in- 
sects involves cross-fertilization, the advantages of which 
Mr. Darwin so exquisitely proved. So that we have here 
the double process at work, the fairest flowers being se- 
lected by insects, and those plants which fail to produce 
such flowers being eliminated as the relatively unfit. 

If we turn to the phenomena of what Mr. Darwin 
termed ‘‘sexual selection,” we find both selection and 
elimination brought into play. By the law of battle the 
weaker and less courageous males are eliminated, so far 
as the continuation of their kind is concerned. By tl:e 
individual choice of the females, the finer, bolder, hand- 
somer and more tuneful wooers are selected. 

When we have to consider the evolution of human folk, 
the principle of elimination is profoundly modified by 
the principle of selection. Not only are the weaker elim- 
inated by the inexorable pressure of competition, but we 
also select the more fortunate individuals and heap upon 
them our favors. This enables us also to soften the rigor 
of the blinder law; to let the full stress of competitive 
elimination fall upon the worthless, the idle, the profli- 
gate and the vicious ; but to lighten its incidence on the 
deserving but unfortunate. 

It is my belief that our views of evolution gain in clear- 
ness by the separation of these two processes by which 
the survival of the fit is brought about. Whether the 
use of the term ‘“‘ natural elimination ” alongside of and 
in subservience to ‘‘ natural selection” would be of ser- 
vice to those who are students and teachers of evolutio: 
doctrines, I must leave others to judge. 


Dry-rot.— Professor Sorokin, of Kajan, in dealing with 
the various parasitical destroyers of wood, and particu- 
larly the dry-rot (Merulius lacrymans), finds that a cur- 
rent of air destroys the parasite in twenty-four hours ; 
light is also an obstacle to its growth. When exposed to 
the simultaneous action of light and a draught of air, 
drying up ensues within a few hours. The sprinkling of 
wood with a solution of common salt prevents the appear- 
ance of dry-rot. The greater the concentration, the 
more durable is the protective effect. A solution of sul- 
phate of copper—particularly if concentrated—is prefer- 
able to the solution of common salt. Carbolic acid de- 
stroys the Merulius very rapidly. Ordinary birch-tar is a 
very efficacious agent against dry-rot. Beams and the in- 
terior surface of boards should be coated with it. 


Fresu-ctt timber in very many cases contains on an 
average about forty-five to fifty per cent. of its weight of 
water, and if seasoned in the ordinary way this is reduced 
to about fifteen to twenty per cent.; but the fresh timber 
also contains air, as may be easily shown by warming one 
end at the fire, or in hot water, and watching the bubbles 
driven out ; and the seasoned timber contains less water 
and more air in proportion. 


A WELL-KNOWN gossip having related a story of a horri- 
ble murder, in which the victim’s head was severed from 
his shoulders with a carving-knife, which turned out to 
be without the least foundation, a wag remarked that 
‘*there was no head cut off after all, but that it was only 
a tale.” 
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DAISY, IN DISGRACE, SEES THEM START FOR THE PARTY. 


DAISY’S DILEMMAS: 
HOW THEY BEGAN AND HOW THEY ENDED 


CHAPTER VI. 
FELIX, 

As sue spoke, the noise of trotting was heard outside, 
and Daisy, flying to the window, beheld a beautiful black 
pony, with glossy skin, long mane and tail, and a white 
star on its forehead. 

But beautiful as Daisy thought that white star, and 

Vol. XXVI., No. 5—40. 


though she jumped out of the window and imprinted a 
kiss on it, there was something on the pony she liked 
even better: it had a lovely white bridle, with bright- 
blue rosettes round its head, and on its back a charming 
saddle, which Daisy felt sure would just fit her. 
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In another moment, lightly raising her foot to the stir- 
rup, she had sprung into the saddle, and sat there like a 
little queen, to the amazement of James, the groom, who 
had led the pony round and stood holding its head. 

‘Softly, Daisy, softly,” cried her father, who, not less 
amazed than the groom, had rapidly followed her out of 
the window. ‘‘ We must try Felix first, arid see that he 
is quiet, and quite fit for a little girl like you to ride.” 

‘‘Oh, father, one canter, just to the gate and back 
again !” she cried, imploringly. 

‘‘Run along with her,” Mr. Dean said to James, who, 
obeying, they set off for the gate. 

But Felix tossed his head in the air, Daisy gathered up 
the reins, and in a couple of minutes James was left be- 
hind ; and only Daisy and Felix took the canter, reached 
the gate, turned, and were back again at the house, Daisy 
wild with delight. 

Then her father lifted her, smilingly, off. 

‘© You sat very well,” he said, approvingly ; ‘‘ but Felix 
has had a long railway journey from Sir Frederick’s place, 
and you had better not ride him any more to-day. It is 
pleasure enough, for the present, to have him ; to-morrow 
I will take you out for a ride with a leading-rein, and by 
degrees you will get accustomed to his ways and paces.” 

Daisy pouted a little at the idea of a leading-rein, but 
with Felix standing beside her she could not pout much. 

Sophy came timidly out with some bread; she was 
rather afraid of horses. 

“He will eat this out of your hand,” she said. 

Daisy seized the bread, and fed the pretty creature, 
who rubbed his nose gratefully on her arms when he had 
finished his meal, half sweeping the bread from her hand 
with his lips, in that graceful manner in which horses 
feed. Daisy threw her arms round his neck, and kissed 
it several times, almost crying with joy. 

“Oh !” she cried, ‘‘the beautiful dear—my own—my 
very own, and I shall ride you every day. Don’t you 
think, father ”— very insinuatingly —‘‘I might have just 
a little, /eetle ride on him this evening, when I am sure he 
will be quite rested ?” 

“Perhaps you may, but I must go with you myself ; 
and I have business in Tarnmouth” (the neighboring 
town) ‘‘ this afternoon, and may be too late. But, at any 
rate, we will have a ride to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘To-morrow is so very far off. To-morrow always 
seems as if it would never come if we want it.” 

‘* And yet to-morrow dves come,” said her father, smil- 
ing at her eager face ; ‘‘ and just at the time, too, that it 
is natural that it should, making no difference for wishes 
and longings.” 

‘“Then to-morrow is selfish,” Daisy retorted, quickly. 

‘*T suppose you'll let Sophy and me have rides some- 
times ?” Herbert asked, rather doubtfully. 

“What, on my pony ?” cried she. 

As soon as Mr. Dean was gone, Daisy said, with an air 
of great graciousness, but with a sly twinkle in her eye, 
to Sophy : ' 

“You shall ride Felix. He is a girl's pony, not a boy’s, 
and I shall let you ride him.” 

“T am afraid,” Sophy replied, after a little pause. 

* Afraid ? Oh, that won’t do at all! We shall have to 
get over all that. It is a spirited, frisky pony, and you 
shall ride it every day,” in a tono of great kindness, ‘‘ de- 
fure I do, when it comes out of the stables quite fresh.” 

‘Thank you, Daisy; but I don’t wish to ride it. I 
am frightened, and don’t like it,” said Sophy. 

‘*You’ll have to do what I teil you, slave-girl,’”’ was 
the reply. 

“Oh, come now ; don’t let us have any more of that 


rubbish about slave girls,” cried Herbert, impatiently ; 
“and pray, Sophy, don’t be a goose and answer. If you 
want Felix ridden before you mount him, J will do it for 
you, Daisy.” 

‘‘You ?” cried she, with supreme contempt —‘‘ you who 
are afraid of a cat! who are known to be a coward !” 

Herbert made a rush at her, and she a rush away from 
him ; and the rest of the morning till dinner-time was 
spent at lawn-tennis. 

In the afternoon Daisy was very restless, and unable to 
attend to the game. Generally the best player of the 
three, she hit the balls at random, and often did not hit 
them at all, even when they came well within her reach. 

Poor Daisy ! one cannot wonder at her, with a beautiful 
new pony in the stable, jet-black all over, only for that 
delightful white star on his forehead, and kept in sus- 
pense through the afternoon. 

At last, as evening began to draw in, she could not en- 
dure it any longer, but in the middle of a game flung 
her bat on the ground, and declared she would not play 
any more. 

“But that’s not fair,” Herbert protested ; ‘‘ you must 
finish the game.” 

“‘No, I won’t ; Sophy can finish it for me.” 

“Sophy can’t, and sha’n’t ; you must.” 

And springing in front of her before she could run 
away, Herbert caught and kept her. 

Daisy struggled at first, but suddenly remained still, 
that mischievous twinkle in her eye which Herbert might 
have remembered meant no good. But he was too busy 
twisting her hands, in order to keep her quite safe, to 
look at her eyes, or even to notice the little, welcoming, 
half-chirping motion of her lips. Still less was he aware 
what she was coaxing and signaling to approach, till, all 
of a sudden, something sprang on his back—warm and 
soft—and curled itself round to his face, in order to reach 
Daisy. That something was the cat ! 

I need scarcely tell you how Herbert screamed, how 
Daisy sprang away, and the cat, which had been taking 
the shortest road to her in answer to her inviting lips, 
and had no wish to remain like a great ruff round Her- 
bert’s neck, sprang after her ; or even how Sophy said, 
plaintively: 

“Oh, Herbert, don’t mind—do come and play !” 

Herbert, mad with rage, seized the tennis-balls, and 
began to throw them after Daisy’s retreating form. He 
did not hit her, but he did mischief—as people in a pas- 
sion generally do—of such a nature that it brought him 
to his senses very quickly. 

One of the balls struck against a tree, and glancing 
aside, fell with a crash through the glass roof of a little, 
fanciful greenhouse that had been placed in an open part 
of the shrubberies for Mrs. Dean’s especial pleasure. 
The glass was of a particular kind, shape and color, 
brought from Italy, that could not be matched in Eng- 
land; and the pane the ball broke was very large. 

Herbert and Sophy ran to the building in terror, and 
found that the ball had done all the mischief it could 
possibly do. It had splintered and shattered the glass 
into a great star all around the hole it had made, ex- 
tending almost to the edges of the pane ; and it had also 
broken two »f Mrs. Dean’s rare and favorite plants within, 
and there it lay, rolled off in a corner, to tell, when found, 
its own tale, and bring home the offense to the offender. 

Daisy had run away, but Herbert and Sophy stood 
gazing up and in, speechless from consternation. 

‘*Well,” said Herbert, at last. ‘it was not I did it 
It was the tree.” 

“Oh, Herbert !” 
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“You need not ‘Oh, Herbert !’ me. It was the tree. 
You are not “going to say I threw the ball at the glass, 
stupid ?” 

‘No, of course you did not—you threw it at Daisy.” 

‘Very well; so be it. I throw it at Daisy ; it hit the 
tree, and the tree threw it at the greenhouse—not I.” 

“You know that is nonsense. Ilowever, it was an 
accident.” 

“Yes, of course it was ; no one can bo blamed for an 
accident.” 

**Only,” Sophy said, sorrowfully, ‘‘we are so particu- 
larly ordered never to throw the balls off the tennis- 
court ; there is the netting to catch them, so that they 
cannot go off themselves.” 

“You're a Job’s comforter—but girls always are ; trust 
a girl for that. Now, do just come along and have a 
game of tennis. Whist !—whist !—there is that horrid 
cat of Daisy’s coming again. Do drive it away—whish 
with your petticoats, and then it will go. I dare say it 
was it that broke the greenhouse ; cats often do !” 

‘“But we saw the ball break it, and it is inside there, 
the very ball you threw,” replied matter-of-fact Sophy. 

“Yes; that is the worst thing about it—one cannot get 
over that.” 

“The worst thing ? Oh, Herbert ! what does it matter 
our not having the ball for alittle time, when we have 
plenty of balls. 

Sophy took up her bat again, but before she resumed 
the game she said, simply: 

“Don’t you think it would be better if we went in- 
doors and told Aunt Dean at once ?” 

“Told her what, pray ?” asked Herbert, impatiently. 

““Why, of course, I mean told her how you broke the 
greenhouse and the poor, beautiful flowers. It would 
be so much more comfortable if she knew, and we had 
got it over.” 

“Thank you; that is your idea of comfort, is it? It 
isnot mine, then. And, remember, it’s not any business 
of yours. You have nothing to do with it, remember. 
Leave me to tell when I please, how I please, and what 
I please ; and don’t you interfere or say anything about 
it. Mind your own business, and leave me to mind 
mine.” 

“Oh, very well; you need not bo cross, need you ? 
I’m quite ready to play, though I feel very uncomfort- 
able.” 

They played ; but it was a languid, disagreeable game. 
Both were thinking of something else. 

Meantime, Daisy’s employment was scarcely more pleas- 
ant than theirs. She had ascended a steep bank near 
the road, from which she could see people pass to the 
gates of the park, and she was watching with strained 
eyes and impatient heart to distinguish her father’s fig- 
ure. It was not a much-frequented way; but to Daisy’s 
intense disgust Mr. Dean did not appear. 

“Tt is too bad |” she cried, stamping on the ground in 
her uneasy vexation ; ‘‘it is too bad—he must be doing 
it on purpose. I don’t believe he will come at all. Why 
should he come any more now than during all the time 
I've been looking ?” 

The question seemed unanswerable. 

‘«There will be no time for a ride!” she cried, with a 
great emphasis on the word time. ‘‘It is so unkind of 
father—what is the use of having a kind godfather, who 
sends one ponies and saddles and blue rosettes, if one 
has an unkind father who won't let one ride? Grand- 
mother would have had me out directly—she would have 
ridden Felix herself if I had asked her, though she is so 
very fat and old ; I don’t see how she would ever have 
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got on, or, if on, off again. But what good is grand- 
mother, off there, up in Scotland ? I am a very unfor- 
tunate little girl, with a cruel father !” 

And Daisy cried over this very unfortunate little girl. 

‘‘T can’t even go to the stables without his leave, or 
without himself, indeed. Why, at Glenmoorie I did just 
what I pleased, and have helped Donald harness the 
horses—just for fun, of course—once or twice, and driven 
the carriage round, too, from the yard to the house ; but 
now I may do nothing, nothing at all. I can’t see the 
use of being alive.” 

Hero came a sudden pause—a new thought had struck 
her. 

““Why shoull not I?” she said. ‘ Felix is my own. 
No cruel father can take him from me. Nobody ought 
to shut him up where I cannot see him. Wherever he 
is I have a right to be.” 

She looked round her hastily, to make sure that Her- 
bert and Sophy were out of sight, and then she ran rap- 
idly down the steep side of the bank she stood on, and 
proceeded by the shrubberies in the direction of the 
stables. 

It was not more than half a mile to the stables, but, 
to Daisy, it seemed a very long half-mile indeed. She 
avoided the tennis-ground ; but as she passed at some 
distance from the greenhouse, the sun showed her the 
broken pane. . 

“Tam not the only mischievous person here,” she said, 
softly. ‘‘I wonder who’s done that? Perhaps Herbert 
threw the cat at it, and if so, she has only one life left : 
she had lost eight last time. Iam sorry for poor pussy. 
But how vexed mother will be! I don’t like mother to 
be vexed.” 

On went Daisy, but to her dismay, when she had gone 
about half way, she met Herbert. 

“Why, I thought you were at tennis !"’ she exclaimed. 

You generally think wrong,” was the polite reply. 

‘Where are you going ?” 

‘““What’s that to you ?” 

“You are as sulky as a bear,” said Daisy ; ‘‘ you have 
been doing something wrong.” 

“‘T say, did you see my uncle coming home to take you 
for a ride ?”’ 

“No,” cried Daisy, stopping short, her face beaming 
all over with smiles of joy. 

“Neither did I,” replied Herbert, coolly, and walked 
off, leaving Daisy behind him, overwhelmed with disap- 
pointment. 

‘* Never mind—who cares ?”’ she cried, tossing her head, 
disdainfully, after 2 moment’s despair. ‘‘ If I can’t ride I 
can pay Felix a visit, and pat and kiss his shining black 
neck, and see the white star on his forehead ; there never 
was anything so pretty anywhere as that white star on 
Telix’s forehead.” 

And she proceeded on her way to the stables. 

She knew she was doing wrong, and at the same time 
she was excited and pleased ; but when she heard steps 
coming, she ran in among the rhododendrons and hid 
herself. 

The steps were only those of two of the gardeners, and 
she heard one of them say: 

“Yes, it is smashed to bits : two of mistress’s favorite 
flowers done for, and a tennis-ball in the middle. You 
may be sure it was Miss Daisy did that.” 

‘Tf there is mischief done, it is just she that does it, 
and no other,” replied his companion. 

‘©Oh, very well,” she said ; ‘‘ if everybody agrees that 
I am mischievous, and do everything wrong, I don’t 
know why I should disappoint them, poor dears!” , 
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And then she burst out laughing, her anger evaporat- 
ing in her own sauciness. 

As she approached the stable-yard she stepped cau- 
tiously, looking about her as a thief might do. 

“If any of the men are there, they might refuse to let 
me in,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Everybody is against chil- 
dren. It must be a fine thing to be grown up, and able 
to do just what you please.” 

\ She crept gently on, making no noise at all. 


Ll 
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shouting aloud, and so undoing all that she had just 
done; but she held both her little hands tightly over 
her mouth, thus forcibly preventing either sign of rap- 
ture. 

They were very handsome stables, which before Felix’s 
arrival had contained eight horses, each in its separate 
stall, and two empty stalls besides. 

In the first two stalls were the carriage-horses, fine, 
bright-bay creatures. Then came old Sorrel, named 
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“Just like a cat,” she said. ‘‘ How frightened Herbert 
would be if he saw me!” and so peeped into the yard. 

Two of the grooms were standing there chatting, and 
Daisy had to retire lest they should see her. 

‘Oh, if they would only go!” she sighed. ‘I wonder 
whether grooms do go when they are in the way 2” 

One of the men went out of the yard, and the other, 
James Mackay by name, turned his back on Daisy and 
the stables. 

In half a moment Daisy had glided across the yard be- 
hind James, and found herself safely inside. 

She could scarcely keep from clapping her hands and 


from his color—a favorite for many a year, used for all 
purposes. Then her father’s two hunters, and his ordi- 
nary riding-horse. When she saw the latter, it showed 
that he had not ridden that day, which lessened the 
chances of her father’s returning in time to take her 
out. 

After passing these six animals, she paused and held 
her breath a little. 

Was Felix really there ? or was it alla pretense? Had 
she dreamt it? Had there been no letter from her god- 
father ? was there no such pony in all the world as Felix ? 
or did he belong to some one else ? 
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Asking herself these questions, she stepped softly on, Into the stall she ran, and flung her arms round his 
and beheld, not an empty stall, but a long, beautiful | neck; then, standing on tiptoe, while he bent his head 
black tail, and a bit of a black back. And then ono | graciously toward her, she kissed the white star on his 
of the most delightful thin~s occurred that had ever | forehead again and again—her arms passed round his 


VERY BECOMING.— BY L. GUIDA. 


happened to Daisy in her life. Felix twisted his neck ; shining, glossy neck. Felix was evidently accustcmed 


round, turned his face full upon her, and whinnied. to be made much of, and accepted all her caresses quite 
She stood still for a moment, too happy to sveak. as his due, to Daisy’s pleasure and amusement. 
“He knows me; he knows that I am his mistress, that “You dear little, affectionate, conceited thing !” she 


he is mine—my own!” she exclaimed. ; said, as he tossed up his pretty head with quite an air, 
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drawing her arms with it; and then she laughed, and he 
moving his mobile lips, she declared he had smiled. ‘‘ He 
really did,” she urged, convincing herself. ‘He really 
smiled at mo, and his beautiful, large bright eyes smiled 
also. Oh, Felix!” she cried, addressing him aloud, 
“your name, even, means happiness. How happy we 
two shall be together! If only you could speak! You 
look as if you were longing to say something to me.” 

She took some hay from the manger and held it to his 
mouth, and before he ate it he whinnied again. 

‘‘That is his speaking—he understands every word I 
say. He is a wonderful creature, and he is mine—mine— 
MINE !” ; 

Losing all sense of time, Daisy caressed Felix till, as 
on a previous occasion when Joe Hayle found her, she 
thought that the supper-hour must be near, her healthy 
appetite reminding her that in order to live, and enjoy 
her new possessions, she must eat and drink. 

Just then the stable-door closed with a bang, and she 
heard the key turn in. it. 

‘‘ James, James !’ she cried out, loudly, ‘‘I am here— 
Miss Daisy—let me out !” 

But James heard never a word that she spoke, neither 
did he hear the shout that followed the words. 

Daisy was locked up in the stable, knowing that the 
door would not be opened till James came to work at seven 
o'clock next morning. 


CHAPTER VIL 
DREADFULLY NAUGHTY. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Dean took a walk in the shrubberies be- 
foré supper. Mr. Dean had not returned till too late for 
Daisy’s ride, but there was time enough for a little walk, 
and so they strolled slowly about, looking at their beauti- 
ful shrubs and flowers. 

‘“‘T have most splendid blossoms on the gloxinias,” 
Mrs. Dean said; ‘‘let us return by the Italian green- 
house. I shall like to show it you.” 

When they came in sight of the poor little pet build- 
ing, both stopped short, and exclaimed in astonishment 
and dismay. 

‘How can it have happened ?” Mrs. Dean said. 
what a pity! How can it ever be mended ?” 

“It looks like mischief ; but I can scarcely believe any 
one would do it on purpose. Whatever broke it must be 
inside ; let us go in and see.” 

They accordingly walked on, and when they reached 
the door they entered very sorrowfully ; and Mrs, Dean’s 
regret was increased when she found that the beautiful 
gloxinia that she had been going to show her husband 
was crushed. 

They searched for the missile that must have done the 
mischief, but in vain. 

‘No one has a key but Harris "— that was the head 
gardener —‘‘and he was busy at the other end of the 
park all day,” Mrs. Dean said. ‘‘ How very, very strange 
it is!” 

Mr. Dean replied that there was only one way in which 
it could have happened, and that was by a stone having 
been thrown at the glass. 

‘Unless, indeed,” he added, ‘‘some one had climbed 
on the roof and broken the glass ; but no one could do 
such a thing.” 

“Only it is so odd there is no stone to be found in- 
side.” / 

**Tt could not be Daisy ?” cried her father. 
terribly full of mischief.” 


“cc Oh, 


** She is so 


r 
this. It would be the act of an insane person, not of a 
mischievous child, to climb on the roof and break the 
glass.” 

“*Unless she was trying how strong it was, or some ab- 
surd thing of@that sort,” he answered, half doubtfully. 
‘At present she seems capable of anything silly.” 

**T can’t believe her capable of that, however,” her 
mother said. ‘There is some fun mixed up in all her 
naughty pranks, Now, there would be no fun in this 
—it would be pure naughtiness, and Daisy is very fond 
of me. She would not do anything which she knows 
would vex me.” 

Talking the matter over, they returned to the house, 
Mrs. Dean being so much grieved that the walk had done 
her no good. 

They assembled at supper, but Daisy was missing—all 
were there but her. 

She was sent for, but could not be found. She was 
called for on all the lobbies and landings ; the bell was 
rung loudly out of doors—but no Daisy made her ap- 
pearance. 

“Tt is too evident what has happened,” her father 
said. ‘*She has broken the greenhouse, and then either 
run away or hidden herself.” 

‘‘ Broken the greenhouse ?” cried Sophy. ‘‘ Why——” 

But Herbert gave her an unperceived kick under the 
table, and she stopped short. 

“‘Yes ; a pane of glass in the greenhouse is broken. It 
must have been done by a heavy blow, for there is no 
stone inside.” 

““No stone inside !”’ it was now Herbert’s turn to repeat 
his uncle’s words. 

‘“*No; she must have climbed to the roof and broken 
it with her fist—a heavy blow.” 

“Tf she did,” saia Mrs. Dean, in a clear voice, ‘she 
has neither hidden nor run away. She promised me 
she would not, and Daisy always keeps her word. What 
does the greenhouse signify, when we cannot find Daisy ? 
She must have met with an accident.” 

“«My dear Dorothy, don’t make yourself ill about no- 
thing,” her husband said. ‘‘ Don’t you see that when a 
child is as disobedient and mischievous as Daisy, you 
can’t tell but that if she has done something very bad 
indeed, it will tempt her to break her word rather than 
be punished ; one error leads to another, like links in a 
chain.” 

“No,” Mrs. Dean replied ; ‘‘I trust Daisy in that re- 
spect. I never knew lier to tell a falsehood or break her 
word.” 

** Well,” said Mr. Dean, almost fretfully, ‘I suppose 
we must begin looking for her again out of doors, as she 
is not in the honse. It is actually absurd to be always 
hunting up-one’s child. I could almost wish she had 
staid at her grandinother’s.” 

Mrs. Dean ran up-stairs ; but we all know she did not 
find poor Daisy there ; so, after waiting for a few minutes 
to learn the fact, Mr. Dean went out, both provoked and 
vexed, : 

‘Oh, Herbert !” cricd Sophy, when she found that they 
were alone, ‘‘how could you behave so? Why did you 
not say you broke the pane? Why did youa——” 

‘*Fiddle-de-dee !” interrupted the boy, coloring crim- 
son ; ‘with your ‘ Why did you ?’ and ‘ Why did not you ?” 
Of course I shall tell when the right time comes ; but it 
was Daisy they were thinking of, not the greenhouse ; 
and it would have been very—very ”—he stammered, un- 
able to think of a word —‘‘inhuman,” he said, at last, 
‘‘of me to have forced forward a long story about break- 


“No,” replied Mrs. Dean, ‘‘she never can have done | ing the pane Ly accident, when Daisy was lost.” 
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‘‘Oh—h—h!” said Sophy, prolonging the word, in a 
dissatisfied way, and yet not knowing how to meet his 
argument ; ‘‘ only, when uncle said she broke it and was 
hiding, it seems odd you did not tell him that she could 
not have done that, because you broke it, not she.” 

Herbert colored again and looked uncomfortable, as he 
said, hesitatingly : ; 

‘*Yes ; but then my aunt would have been very much 
frightened, and made sure she had met with an acci- 
dent.” 

“Well,” Sophy said, with s deep sigh, ‘‘I wish Daisy 
had come back, and you had told, and that we were all 
happy at Mr. Singleton’s party to-morrow.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Dean went about near the house, call- 
ing Daisy. He saw James, the groom, who, touching his 
hat, told him that Sorrel, the good old horse, had not 
appeared at all well that afternoon, and had refused his 
food. 

“‘T was just coming to the house to tell you, sir. I left 
the stables at six, and have the key here, if you would like 
to see him ; if not, I'll go alone.” 

Mr. Dean turned with the groom, and proceeded in that 
direction. 

When he entered the stables, he made a careful exam- 
ination of old Sorrel, and told James to apply some sim- 
ple remedies. 

While they were talking, he was surprised at hearing 
soft, regular breathing somewhere near him. Then the 
sound came again, and even a little, fluttering sigh, that 
now and then broke the regularity of the soft, deeply 
drawn breath. 

‘‘What’s that,” he said, ‘‘in the next stall ?” 

‘“‘Don’t know, sir,” replied James, his mouth wide 
open, and evidently as much frightened as surprised. 
“Tt’s not no horse making that sound.” 

Mr. Dean walked at once into the stall from which the 
sound came, and where Felix had been put, and what do 
you think he saw there? A white figure lying on the 
pony’s back, nearly on its face, one arm flung round 
Felix’s neck, while the kind, intelligent creature stood 
quite still, as if he would not stir lest he should disturb 
his burden. 

Daisy lay on Felix’s back fast asleep, the traces of tears 
on her cheeks, and her breathing now and then crossed 
by that sighing sob—a sure sign that she had cried her- 

elf to sleep. 

Her father lifted her gently to the ground. 

She stood leaning against him, and gazed round her, 
rubbing her eyes, not the least knowing where she was. 

Then she saw Felix and smiled. 

But the smile passed away, and she looked up in Mr. 
Dean’s face. 

‘‘Father, I am so hungry,” she said, pitifully. 

“You have been hiding here,” he replied, gravely. 
“You broke mother's greenhouse and came here to hide 
—here, where you are not allowed to come.” 

«‘T!" she eried. ‘‘I did not break the greenhouse. I 
came here to look at Felix, because you never remem- 
bered you were to ride with me. I just couldn’t keep 
away. But I was not hiding. I can’t hide any more 
ever, which is a pity, but I promised mother not. James 
locked me in. I screamed, but he didn’t come, and I 
grew hungrier and hungrier, and cried. I suppose when 
people are starved to death they cry first ; don’t you 
think so, father 2? And then I climbed on Felix’s back to 
comfort me, and I must have been asleep. Dear, kind 
Felix !” 

She patted his neck as she spoke, and as her father felt 
he eonld not be angry with her. he only said : 


‘‘ Your disobedience in coming to the stables brought 
its own punishment, so I will say no more about it. 
Come along, and you shall have your supper.” 

Daisy’s hand smuggled itself into her father’s. It was 
a great relief to her not to find herself in disgrace, for, as 
she had described in her own simple words, she had gone 
through a great deal indeed, since she had first entered 
the stables. 

She was quite subdued—very glad to be out of the 
scrape, and to walk quietly with her father back to the 
house ; but not more glad than her mother was to see 
her troublesome little girl safe and sound. 

A good supper restored Daisy’s color and spirits. Hav- 
ing finished her bread and butter, and drunk the last 
drop of milk iu the jug, she was very glad to finish her 
sleep in bed, though she declared she had never had so 
nice and comfortable a bed before as Felix’s back. 

‘Of course it was a better bed than only mattresses 
and blankets, because it was alive,” she suid. 

The next morning was splendid. It was just such a 
day as any one would have wished for. The children 
thought a great deal of Mr. Siugleton’s party. It so hap- 
pened that none of the three had ever been at a school- 
feast before, and rumors on the previous day that the 
‘glass had fallen” had made their spirits sink a little. 
The first glance out of the window, when she opened her 
eyes in the morning, caused Daisy to cry out, ‘‘ Hip, hip, 
hip, hurrah !” before she sprang from the bed, in which 
she had slept profoundly, thongh it was not alive like 
Felix. 

At breakfast-time Mr. Dean again asked Daisy whether 
she had broken the greenhouse, and if that had anything 
to do with her visit to Felix ; and when she said that she 
had not, her mother at once replied that she trusted her. 

Sophy pressed Herbert’s foot under the table, anxious 
to remind him thas now was his opportunity for speak- 
ing, but he gave her such a sharp kick that she could 
not help uttering the pain of it aloud in a little excla- 
mation. Afterward she asked him why he had not then 
told his uncle and aunt how it had happened ; he looked 
uncomfortable, and answered that it was not possible at 
breakfast, when everybody else was there. When he saw 
either of them alone, of course he should explain; but 
an accident is an accident, and there was no use trou- 
bling about it. 

‘Only of the rule that forbids our throwing the balls,” 
Sophy replied, gently. 

‘* Bother the rule !” was all the answer, and Sophy held 
her tongue, quite bewildered. 

The party was to begin at four o’clock, and the Dean 
family had been asked to go early, as they were to help 
to wait on the scholars, cut up cake, etc. Mr. Singleton 
had no lady in his house, and was glad of the offer of 
assistance. The children talked and thought of little 
else all the morning. MHerbert’s conscience was ill at 
ease about the breakage of the greenhouse - glass, and 
was haunted by the fear of the tennis-ball turning up 
at any minute. 

He teased Sophy till he almost made her cry by his 
short, cross answers, until Daisy mildly addressed him. 

‘*My dear boy,” she said, ‘‘ you must not show these 
little tempers here; it is not nice. I don’t allow my 
slave to be ill-used by any one but myself. It is one 
of my privileges which I have no right to extend; so 
please remember this.” 

‘*My dear girl,” mimicked Herbert, ‘‘ you are not fit 
company for a gentleman and lady like Sophy and me. 
You spend vour nights in stables on horses’ backs, and 
when not there your proper place is the kitchen.” 
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“‘T should like that,” replied she, undaunted ; ‘the 
kitchen is fine, when we are allowed to go there.” 

Herbert, having no answer ready, showed his teeth at 
her, in a queer sort of way he had when vexed or silenced. 


DAISY’S DILEMMAS. 


“Tt is jagged, but it is not very short after all, father,” 
she replied, ‘‘ and it will all grow again before very long, 
and be better than ever.” - 

‘*No, it won’t,” Herbert said ; ‘‘ hair cut that way never 


“‘ Sophy,” cried she, ‘‘let us play at dentists and draw | grows again. When you are a woman, your head will be 


nis teeth. He looks like a bad dog.” 
“Oh, Daisy, how horrid! What a disagreeable game ! 


I won't play 
at it.” 

“Tf you do 
not, you shall 
not go to the 
party.” 

“As if you 
could pre- 
vent me!” 

“As if I 
could not; 
you see if I 
don’t, now.” 

“You are 
much the 
least likely to 
go, if any- 
body does 
not. You are 
sure to get 
into some 
scrape, and 
be left at 
home,” said 
Herbert. 

Daisy winc- 
ed. She had 
been in so 
many scrapes 
lately, that 
the threat did 
not sound 
im probable. 
But all three 
went to din- 
ner a little 
ruffed, and 
not as happy 
as children 
are who don’t 
quarrel and 
bicker. 

“* After din- 
ner you must 
put on white 
frocks and 
blue sashes,” 
Mrs. Dean 
said to the 
girls, “and 
blue’ ribbons 
in your hair.” 

‘“*Much hair 
you've got to 
put it in!” 


whispered Herbert to Daisy. Upon which she stole 
her hand to the nape of his neck, and sharply pulled a 
lock of his. In doing so she happened to turn the back 
of her head toward her father, who called out: 

“Hullo! what an extraordinary-looking thing that is ! 
Why, where are your curls, Daisy, and what’s the matter 
with your hair ?” 


LOVE’S ONE REFRAIN.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 635. 


just like that,” and he laughed derisively. ‘‘Look at 
Sophy's beautiful curls, and then at your block.” 


“T don’t 
see what 
difference 
Sophy’s curls 
make to me. 
She’s she, and 
I'm I!” cried 
Daisy, with 
spirit. 

Her _ father 
laughed, and 
said: “But I 
don’t under- 
stand —who 
cut your 
hair ?” 

“Did I not 
tell you?” 
almost whis- 
pered Mrs. 
Dean. ‘‘She 
cut her hair 
off the day 
she went to 
Mr. Single- 
ton’s, to make 
herself look 
like a boy.” 

“Tecould 
not have be- 
lieved it pos- 
sible! What 
a desperate 
child she is! 
I had not the 
least idea she 
did such 
things as 
that ; there is 


no being safe 
from her,” 
said Mr.' 


Dean, utterly 
astonished. 
““No, no, you 
never told me 
a word about 
it.” Then he 
said, with 
quiet gravity, ' 
to Daisy: ‘I 
could not 
think of tak- 
ing any little 
girl with such 


a head as that to a party. I am sorry to say, Daisy, 
you will have to stay at home.” 
“But Mr. Singleton saw it, and did not mind.” 
“What did I tell you? Who did I prophesy would 
stay at home, eh, miss ? Look at Sophy’s pretty curls. 
She is the girl fit for parties, not you,” said Herbert. 


“Tf I don’t go, Sophy sha’n’t,” cried Daisy, almost 
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losing her senses in her agitation; and the next moment | disgrace. I was joking when I said I would not take you 

she whisked a pair of scissors out of her pocket, made a | to the party, but I am in earnest now. You have brought 

rush at Sophy, and ere she was on her guard sufficiently | the punishment on yourself. A child who behaves as 

to run away, or even cover her hair with her hands, a | you have done is not fit to associate with other children, 

black lock had fallen on the ground ! and you will remain at home. Sophy, you had better 
Mrs. Dean caught hold of Daisy and prevented further | get ready. We ought to be starting soon.” 


Mi itis SiH ENA 
Hu niiigy netstat? HH 
WY Hi 


| ill 


| a 4 


IN THE ORGAN-LOFT.— FROM THE PAINTING BY LEROLLES, IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


mischief, while her father started from his chair and stood |__ The whole thing had taken only a few minutes of time 

before her, indignant, and actually dismayed. He had | —the change brought about was very great ; all was still 

no idea before this what Daisy, spoiled and ill-trained as | again now, but everybody felt that something dreadful 

she was, could be when her passions were aroused. had happened. Daisy was boiling over with passion, and 
“Stop !’’ Mr. Dean cried, with a sternness which at | Sophy looked very sorrowful. 

once caught her attention. ‘‘I am shocked, ashamed, “‘T don’t mind aboué my hair,” she said, timidly; ‘‘ but 

disgusted! One thing is certain—you stay at home in | please let Daisy go to the party.” 
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The children had never seen Mr. Dean so angry before. 

“‘Nonsense, Sophy—Daisy deserves the severest pun- 
ishment ; and you do as I tell you—get ready directly, 
or you won't go either. It would be very rude to be 
late, when your aunt offered to be there early in order to 
help.” 

Sophy obeyed sorrowfully. Of course she still looked 
forward to the party with pleasure, but her kind little 
heart regretted that Daisy should be left behind. As 
she quitted the room, in obedience to Mr. Dean’s orders, 
Daisy rushed out also, and Sophy ventured to catch her 
by the arm and whisper : 

“Oh, Daisy, I do think you might be forgiven, if you 
went back and said you were sorry.” 

“Tam not a bit sorry,” cried Daisy, shaking her off ; 
“except that I could not cut all your hair just like 
mine.” 

Her lip quivered as she said this, and Sophy saw she 
had determined not to give way; but she did not whisper 
anything more, for she was really afraid of Daisy, and 
never quite knew what she might say or do to her if she 
was angry. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


So Sorny and Herbert dressed, while Daisy remained 
sullen and passive in the drawing-room, which she dashed 
into when Sophy left her. She was not repenting—she 
was not sorry for her faults —poor, foolish child, her 
mind was in a confusion and maze. 

She heard pleasant voices, and some one laughing. 
The others were coming out of the hall-door. 

“They are laughing at me,” she thought, for she was 
so occupied with her own misery that it did not occur to 
her that they had something else to think about. As it 
happened, they were not laughing at her. Her mother 
and Sophy were sincerely sorry for her. Her father was 
too angry with her to be amused, and Herbert was not 
really unkind. 

In order to get to Mr. Singleton’s cottage, the way of 
the party lay by the window where Daisy stood. They 
did not know she was there, and chatted and langhed 
gayly, and they looked glad and bright and summer- 
like. , 

They did not even see her as they came up to the win- 
dow, and Daisy’s feelings could stand it no.longer. Her 
self-control completely gave way, and with wide-open 
mouth she burst into one of those childish roars which I 
have before mentioned as her mode of crying. They 
all looked back for an instant ; but, though her father’s 
face was stern, and her mother looked very sorry, neither 
of them paused or took any notice of her. 

Daisy flung herself on the floor, and lay there in a heap, 
erying bitterly. 

‘Now get up, Miss Daisy—do, there's a good girl— 
never you mind it—you’ll have a treat another day, you 
will.” 

It was the voice of fat Anne, who, though no friend of 
Daisy, was too good-natured not to try to comfort her in 
her great distress. 

“Go away !’’ was the only reply, as Daisy conquered 
her tears in order to be rude; ‘don’t come worrying 
here.” 

‘* Well, miss, I’m sorry to see you in disgrace.” 

‘I’m erying because I like it, and if I like crying I 
don’t see what business it is of yours, fat Anne.” 

‘*There is no reason to call a person out of her name 
because she speaks kind to you.” 


“«T don’t call you out of your name.. It is the name all 
the little boys in the street call you.” 

“‘T do declare, Miss Daisy, what with naughtiness and 
what with fun, you are the queerest young lady I ever set 
eyes on.” 

Daisy had not recovered her temper, and found it 
pleasant to be rude to Anne, even while her presence 
was a comfort. 

But fat Anne did not like to be spoken rudely to, and 
she felt vexed. 

“‘T will be just as queer and naughty and funny as I 
choose,” Daisy said ; ‘‘and I suppose you ought to be 
doing your work, fat Anne, and not idling here with me. 
I wonder whatever your missus will say to you.” 

Fat Anne struggled very hard not to smile. 

“You are a very pert, naughty girl, miss! Just see 
how different Miss Sophy is—dressed so pretty, and 
looking so nice, and going out to a party, while you are 
left in disgrace at home. I wonder you don’t try to be 
like her.” 

Daisy burst into a derisive laugh, and ordered fat 
Anne to go away, in the most imperious manner possi- 
ble, adding : 

‘The idea of my trying to be like that Sophy—why 
she is as much beneath me as you are!” 

When she was left quite alone again, Daisy felt that it 
would have been wiser not to have been so uncivil. 

Once she thought she would run up-stairs and dress 

| herself, and join these happy people. She would slip in 
among the crowd, and enjoy the fun, without any of her 
own people knowing she was there. And then, when all 
was over, she would quietly join Sophy and Herbert, and 
her father and mother, and come home with them, just as 
if she had gone with them, and they had known she was 
there all the time. In the midst of her anger and grief 
she burst into a sudden laugh, as these ideas were con- 
jured up by her imagination. 

But she felt, for all that, that it would not do. She 
could not join them—her father would be too angry, and 
as the thought of his stern, indignant face flashed across 
her mind she felt frightened. No; the thing would bk 
to run back before the party was quite over, change he: 
dress, and be ready at home to receive them. 

‘* Afterward does not much matter,” said Daisy, ‘‘ when 
you've had the fun.” 

She actually went up-stairs, and, taking off her ging- ~ 
ham frock, dressed herself in the white one, tied the blue 
sash round her waist, and put her Leghorn hat on. 

‘Mother told me and Sophy to put on our white 
frocks, and our blue sashes and Leghorn hats, and she 
never said I was not to do so when father was so unkind 
to me ; so I can have the pleasure of being well dressed, 
even if there is nobody to see me.” 

How horrid it all was! Nobody was kind, and there 
was nothing worth doing or having—yes, her godfather 
was kind, and gave her a pony ; but what was the use of 
that, when her father would not Jet her ride it ? She had 
possessed Felix for nearly two days, and her father had 
not taken her to ride, and she supposed this would go on 
to the end of her life. And now she was in disgrace, it 
would be worse than ever. Herbert and Sophy would 
have the first rides on her pony! The idea was too 
dreadful. 

‘They sha’n't—they sha’n’t ! she cried, breathlessly; 
“for I will ride now. How is it that I never thought of 
that before? I'll ride Felix !” 

She did not change her dress—she had neither time 
nor thought for that—she snatched up a shawl from the 
| hall, to make a long skirt with, and then ran off to the 
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stables. She knew it was a time of day when nobody 
would be there. She went first to the harness-room, and 
took out the new saddle and bridle with the smart blue 
rosettes, and then ran hastily across the yard to the 
stables. She had often helped to saddle her donkey, so 
she knew pretty well what she was about, and put the 
bridle over his head, and the bit in Felix’s mouth— pat- 
ting his neck, and chirping to him in the most friendly 
manner, while she did so. 
(To be continued.) 


LOVE'S ONE REFRAIN. 


Eyrs shadowed like the water-brooks 
That flow in some dark, dim retreat, 
And mirror back each shade that looks 
Into the deep brown depths they meet— 
Such eyes have you, my love, my sweet! 
Like soft and trailing things that throw 
Their sweeping folds across the stream, 
And shadow all its placid flow 
(As thoughts that fill a dreamer's dream)— 
So those fringed lashes droop and seem. 


I might have made a hundred rhymes 
Upon the beauty of your face; 

I might have sung the changeful chimes 
On every shy and changeful grace 
That is so sweet in such a place, 

But brow and cheek and dimpled chin, 
And that sweet, serious mouth of thine, 

° Where smiles are rarely out or in, 

But only hover round the line 
Of all that doth to mirth incline, 


Are all as nothing when I gaze 
Into the light of perfect bliss, 
Which melts and moves in starry rays. 
Of those diviner lights I wis 
That sleep must be so loath to miss. 
Were I but Sleep, I had no heart 
To close those curtained windows down, 
And see the lily-lids apart 
From those dark orbs they brightly crown— 
My peerless lady's eyes are brown. 


But since I am not Sleep, my dear, 
I will nct grudge his transient share 
Of folding theo in fearless fear 
Of all that dreams may sweet declare ; 
For in a dream I may be near— 
Ay, nearer than in waking hours, 
Where pain and pleasure twinlike reign; 
And you, upon your path of flowers, 
Look calmly on each heart you gain, 
And weary of Love's one refrain. 


THE CUNNING CROWS AND THEIR 
VICTIM. 


I nave a funny story to tell you from Burmah about 
some clever crows. I dare say you have often noticed 
those bold, black birds who gather so quickly over a 
newly sown field, and are sometimes seen in hundreds, 
holding « solemn conclave, or in ones or twos, warming 
their feet on the back of some quiet cow. The Burmah 
crows are not a whit behind their American cousins in 
boldness or cunning. 

One day I gave my dog Rajah a nice bone, and he went 
to enjoy it on the lawn opposite my window. Presently 
I saw about a dozen crows perch round him at a respect- 
ful distance, with their glossy black heads first on one 
side and then on another. They seemed to be wondering 
how it was possible to get hold of the coveted morsel. 


Presently two old fellows hopped nearer and nearer to 
the tempting bait, when a deep growl from Rajah warned 
them that he meant to keep it for himself. They drew 
back, and then once more seemed to hold a whispered 
council. Soon, to my great amusement, I saw one of the 
conspirators hop quickly up behind the victim, and with 
his sharp, strong beak he seized the end of Rajah’s tail. 
With a snarl of pain the dog turned upon his enemy,”and 
in an instant the game was won. Before poor old Rajah 
very well knew what it was all about, his bone was gone ! 
High up in the air went the wicked thieves, carrying 
their booty to some safe place, while Rajah lifted up his 
head and howled. He was answered by a distant ‘‘ Caw, 
caw, caw !” which sounded to me very much as if the 
crows were chuckling over their practical joke. 


HOW HEAT IS MEASURED. 


By L. B. FLETCHER. 


Tue word thermometer means a measurer of heat ; but 
the familiar instrument known by that name does not 
serve, unaided, to measure heat in the modern sense of 
the word. The thermometer, strictly speaking, indicates 
only temperatures, not quantities of heat; and when 
plunged, for example, into a vessel of boiling water, it 
stands at the same height whether the vessel contains a 
pint or a hundred gallons of the liquid, and gives no in- 
dication of the quantity of heat which has been imparted 
to the water. It merely tells us that the temperature of 
the water has been raised from 60° Fahrenheit, or what- 
ever its origixal temperature may have been, to the boil- 
ing-point, or 212° Fahrenheit. But heat is a perfectly 
definite and measurable thing, and it is certain that ex- 
actly twice as much heat will be required to effect a 
given change of temperature in a quart of water as is 
necessary to produce the same change in a pint. Hence 
it is clear that, in order to measure the heat imparted to 
the water, in any such case we must know two things : 
first, the change in temperature, which is indicated by 
the thermometer; and secondly, the quantity of water 
heated. These considerations lead naturally to the defi- 
nition of the unit of heat as the quantity of heat neces- 
sary to raise one pound of water one degree, or from 32° 
Fahrenheit, the freezing-pcint, to 33° Fahrenheit. 

In the French or metric system, the unit of heat, or 
calorie, is the quantity of heat required to raise one kilo- 
gram of water from the freezing-point of 0° Centigrade 
to the temperature of 1° Centigrade. This unit is about 
four times as large as the English unit. Now, when heat 
is applied to different substances, the effects in raising 
their temperatures are different. The quantity of heat 
which must be added to a pound of water in order to 
raise its temperature one degree will suffice to raise that 
of a pound of sulphur more than five degrees, or that of 
a pound of lead more than thirty degrees. 

Of all known substances, whether solids, liquids or 
gases, water absorbs the largest quantity of heat in under- 
going a given change of temperature. The heat absorbed 
by another substance may therefore be expressed as a 
fractional part of that absorbed by water under the same 
circumstances, and this fraction is called the specific 
heat of the substance. The specific heat of any body 
might also be defined as the fraction of a heat - unit 
which must be supplied to a pound of the body in 
order to raise its temperature one degree. Thus the 
specific heat of sulphur is about one-fifth (.18); that of 
lead, about one-thirtieth (.03). 
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The general principle of the measurement of these 
specific heats is very simple. A weighed quantity of the 
substance, heated to a known temperature, is plunged 
into a weighed quantity of water at a lower temperature. 
The universal substance imparts heat to the water, and 
thus becomes cooler, while the water becomes warmer. 
When both have acquired the same temperature, this 


FIG. 1.— REGNAULT’S APPARATUS FOR SPECIFIC HEAT, 


temperature is observed and recorded. These observed 
weights and temperatures are sufficient to give the spe- 
cific heat roughly, and would give it exactly except for 
the fact that a certain amount of heat has been lost dur- 
ing the experiment. Let us suppose, for example, that a 
piece of lead weighing three pounds is heated to the 
boiling-point, and plunged into a pound of water whose 
temperature is 60° Fahrenheit. After the lapse of a few 
minutes, during which the lead and the water have come 
to a common temperature, a thermometer is immersed in 
the water, and found to indicate 73° Fahrenheit. 

Three pounds of lead, then, in falling from 212° to 73° 
Fahrencit an interval of 139 degrees, have given up a 
quantity of heat sufficient to raise the temperature of one 
pound of water 13 degrees, from 60° to 73° Fahrenheit. 

This quantity of heat is clearly equal to thirteen heat- 
units. The amount of heat given out by each pound of 
lead is one-third of this, or 4} units, and, finally, the 
amount given out by one pound of lead in falling one 
degree is obtained by dividing 4} by 139, the number of 
degrees through which the lead has cooled. The result is 
-031, which is, therefore, the specific heat of lead. But 
the affair is not quite so simple as this in practice, be- 
cause of the heat which has been lost during the experi- 
ment, and which must, of course, be taken into account 
if we are seeking an accurate result. This loss of heat 
takes place chiefly in three ways. In the first place, a 
certain quantity of heat passes off by conduction through 
the supports of the vessel which contains the water. 
Second, the air which is in immediate contact with the 
walls of the vessel and the surface of the water becomes 
heated, rises, and is replaced by another layer of cool 
air, This is warmed in like manner, and so a steady cur- 
rent of air circulates about the apparatus, constantly 
carrying away heat. This process is called convection, 
and is the most important cause of loss of heat in such 
cases as the one described. The third way in which 


heat is lost is by radiation, the heat being sent out in 
straight lines from the heated vessel exactly as from a 
hot stove. 

Much ingenuity has been displayed by scientific men 
in devising forms of apparatus and methods of experi- 
ment which make the losses of heat as small as possible, 
and enable the experimenter to calculate accurately the 
small loss which cannot be avoided. The apparatus most 
commonly used is that designed by the French physicist, 
Regnault, and represented in Fig. 1. The body whose 
specific heat is to be determined is contained in a light 
wire basket, which is supported by a cord in the centre 
of a metal cylinder. This cylinder is surrounded by an- 
other, through which passes a current of steam from the 
boiler, shown at the side of the figure. In this way the 
basket and contents in the inner cylinder are kept at the 
boiling-point without coming in contact with the steam. 
A thermometer is passed through a cork at the top of the 
cylinder, so that its bulb is very near the basket. 

Fig. 2 shows the calorimeter, or vessel in which the sub- 
stance under investigation is caused to give up its heat 
to the water. It is simply a cup of very thin sheet cop- 
per, either supported on legs of hard rubber, which is a 
poor conductor, or suspended by silk threads. In use it 
is surrounded, as shown at the left of Fig. 1, by a jacket 
of polished metal, which reflects back upon the cup most 
of the heat radiated by it, besides shielding it from the 
heat of external sources, such as the body of the experi- 
menter. 

The calorimeter is mounted on a little slide extend- 
ing under the steam- bath. A wooden shutter, raised 
in the figure, can be lowered in order to shield the cal- 
orimeter from the heat of the furnace. The method of 
using this apparatus is as follows: The substance under 
investigation is weighed and placed in the basket in the 
steam-bath, where it remains for an hour or more, to in- 
sure that it and the thermometer by its side shall be 
heated to exactly the same temperature. The calorimeter 
is weighed, partly filled with water, weighed again, and 
placed on its stand. A thermometer is fastened with its 
bulb in the water, and read at regular intervals of half a 
minute for several minutes, while the water is kept inti- 
mately mixed together by meuns of a metal-stirrer. Then 
the thermometer in the 
steam-bath is observed giv- 
ing the temperature of the 
basket and contents, The 
other thermometer is re- 
moved from the calorime- 
ter, the shutter raised, and 
the calorimeter rapidly 
slipped beneath the steam- 
bath. The basket is then 
lowered into the calorime- 
ter as rapidly as possible, 
to avoid loss of heat on the 
way. The calorimeter is 
returned to its former po- 
sition, the shutter lowered, 
the thermometer replaced 
and observed at intervals 
as before, the water being stirred occasionally. About 
a dozen ‘‘readings” of the thermometer complete the 
experiment. The object of these many readings, both 
before and after the immersion, is to obtain data for 
the calculation of all the heat which has escaped during 
the experiment. In the beginning, the water, which is 
taken a little above room-temperature, is cooling slowly. 
After the water has been heated by the immersion of the 


FIG. 2,— THE CALORIMETEx. 
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hot body, it cools more rapidly, and the two rates of 
cooling are shown by the two series of observations of 
the thermometer. The hot body does not raise the water 
instantly to its final temperature, but some time elapses 
before the temperatures of the substance and the water 
become the same; and during this time heat has been 
escaping at some rate intermediate between those ob- 
served before and after. For the calculation of this rate, 
and, consequently, of the heat lost, there are several dif- 
ferent ways of using the observations. This is not the 
place to enter into all these niceties of calculation. An- 
other point to be noticed is that the hot substance heats 
not only the water, but also the calorimeter itself and the 
thermometer, and that the temperature of the water is 
therefore not raised as much as if it alone were heated. 
The heat absorbed by the calorimeter and thermometer 
must be calculated from their known weights and spe- 
cific heats, and allowed for in calculating the experiment. 


Pia. 3.— ICL CALORIMETER—LAVOISIER AND LAPLACZ. 


The basket in which the substance is heated must be 
taken into account in lik: manner, and it and the calori- 
meter are made as light as possible, in order to make 
these corrections small. Ihave described this experiment 
with some detail, to show the careful work and many 
precautions which are necessary in order to obtain a 
fairly accurate result in physical experiments, particu- 
larly the measurement of heat. 

It is impossible to prevent loss of heat. All that we 
can do is to make the loss as small as possible, and so 
arrange matters that the unavoidable losses may be esti- 
mated and allowed for. One method of experiment starts 
with the water at a temperature about as many degrees 
below that of the surrounding air as its final temperature 
is to be above that of the air. In the first part of the 
experiment the calorimeter gains instead of losing heat, 
and the gain partly compensates for the loss of heat in 
the latter part of the experiment. But it is impossible to 
make gains and losses balance exactly, and so the numer- 
ous readings of the thermometer must be taken as before, 
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than in the method first described. Or, we may make two 
experiments, and compare the effects produced in the 
same calorimeter, first by the hot substance, and then 
by a known quantity of hot 
water whose temperature is 
known. 

But the experimenter may 
turn to good account this 
loss of heat by radiation 
and convection. This is 
done by inclosing the sub- 
stance under investigation 
in a suitable vessel, and 
observing the rate at which 
it cools. By comparing the 
rate of cooling with that of 
the same weight of water in 
a similar vessel, the specific 
heat of the substance can be 
determined ; for it is clear 
that the time employed in 
cooling one degree will be 
greater in proportion as the 
heat given off in cooling 
one degree, or the specific 
heat, is greater. The specific heats of liquids are meas- 
ured by inclosing the liquids in vessels of thin glass, 
which are then subjected to the process already described 
for solids. The liquids under investigation cannot be 
poured directly into the water of the calorimeter, as 
might suggest itself at first, because in the case of most 
liquids that mix with water a certain amount of heat is 
developed by the act of mixing, as in nearly all cases of 
chemical combination. The specific heat of a liquid can 
also be measured by passing a stream of the liquid 
through a ‘‘ worm,” or spiral tube, immersed in the water 
of the calorimeter. For gases this is the only practicable 
method. 

The methods of measuring specific heats, which have 
been described, serve also, with slight changes, to deter- 
mine other quantities of heat. For example, latent heats 
of liquefaction and vaporization. A few words will make 
clear the meaning of these terms. If a quautity of ice is 
put in a kettle over a fire, the ice melts gradually, and a 
th rmometer immersed in the mixture of ice and water 
stands at 32° Fahrenheit as long as any ice remains 


FIG, 4.— BUNSEN’S ICE 
CALORIMETER. 


FIG, 5,— MERCURY CALORIMETER. 


unmelted. When the last of the ice disappears, the ther- 
mometer begins to rise, at first rapidly, and then more 


the only advantage being that the corrections are smaller | slowly, until it indicates 212° Fahrenheit, and the water 
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begins to boil. Then the thermometer ceases rising, and 
remains at 212° Fahrenheit, while the water boils away 
and is converted into steam, which risos in clouds from 
the vessel. During all three parts of this little experi- 
ment, heat has been flowing into the mass through the 
bottom of the kettle at nearly the same rate, but only in 
the second stage was there any apparent effect produced 
in raising the temperature. In the first part of the ex- 
periment, however, the ice was gradually changed to 
water, and in the last part the water was gradually 
changed to vapor; and the heat supplied was employed 
in effecting these changes. In other words, to convert ice 
into water, or water into steam, heat must be applied, 
even when no change of temperature is produced. 

The heat required to convert a pound of ice at the 
freezing-point into water at the freezing -point is per- 
fectly definite and constant, and the same quantity of 
heat is set free, or developed, when the water is frozen to 
ice. This quantity is called the latent heat of liquefac- 
tion of ice. It may be measured in the calorimeter de- 
scribed above, using the same precautions and correc- 
tions for loss of heat. The icc now takes the place of the 
hot body in the experiment for specific heat. Ifa pound 
of ice is taken just at the freezing-point, 32° Fahrenheit, 
and the calorimeter contains ten pounds of water at 75° 
Fahrenheit, the temperature o} the mixture, when the ice 
is all melted, is found to be ak out 58° Fahrenheit. From 
these data the latent heat of !iquefaction, or the number 
of heat-units required to convert a pound of ice into 
water, is obtained as follows: The ten pounds of water, 
in cooling seventeen degrees, from 75° to 58° Fahrenheit, 
have given up 170 units of heat. Of these, twenty-six 
have been used in raising the pound of melted ice 
twenty - six degrees, from 32° to 58° Fahrenheit. The 
remainder, 144 heat-units, has been expended in the 
liquefaction of the pound of ice. The latent heat of 
liquefaction of ice, then, is said to be 144. That is to 
say, that the melting of a pound of ice requires as much 
heat as will suffice to raise it, when melted, 144 degrees, 
or from 32° to 176° Fahrenheit. This is rather start- 
ling at first, and explains the value and use of ice as a 
cooling agent. Now, when the latent heat has been de- 
termined, other quantities of heat may be measured by 
observing the quantity of ico they suffice to melt when 
employed for that purpose. One of the earliest methods 
of measuring specific heats, that of Black, rests on this 
principle. 

Black simply made a cavity in a block of ice, carefully 
wiped all moisture from the interior, and introduced the 
hot body. Ina short time the body cooled to the freez- 
ing-point, and the cavity contained a quantity of water at 
the same temperature. The substance being removed, 
the cavity was again wiped dry with a sponge, which was 
weighed before and after the operation. The difference 
of weight gave the amount of ice melted ; and as each 
pound represented 144 units of heat, the whole quantity 
of heat extracted from the substance, and consequently 
the specific heat of the latter, were readily computed. 
The method is very defective, as it is impossible to be 
sure that all the water has been absorbed by the sponge. 
Because of the great latent heat of water, a small error in 
the amount of ice melted corresponds to a large error in 
the quantity of heat under consideration. 

Another apparatus for the same purpose, that of the 
French physicists Lavoisier and Laplace, is shown in 
Fig. 3. The heated substance is placed in a thin metal 
vessel, which is inclosed in a second vessel filled with 
broken ice. The water formed by the melting of the ice 
is received in acup and then weighed. A third vessel, 


surrounding the other two, also contains ice, and serves 
to prevent heat reaching the second vessel from outside. 
This apparatus is little better than Black’s primitive con- 
trivance, as an uncertain amount of water remains adher- 
ing to the surface of the ice. More recently, however, a 
very ingenious and accurate ice calorimeter has been de- 
vised by the celebrated German chemist, Bunsen. Ita 
chief parts are shown in Fig. 4. The use of the apparatus 
depends upon the singular fact that ice in melting con- 
tracts by a definite fraction of its bulk (about one-ninth). 
It is clear, then, that the volume of a mass of ice and 
water will depend upon the proportions of thetwo. If 
some of the ice melts, the volume of the mass will be- 
come smaller by one-ninth of the bulk of the ice melted. 
Thus the quantity of ice fused can be calculated from the 
change of volume of the whole mass, without. separating 
the ice from the water. 'The upper part of the large 
tube, above the dotted line, is filled with distilled water, 
free of air-bubbles. The lower part of the large tube, 
and the smaller bent tube connected with it, are filled 
with mercury. The end of the column of mereury moves 
over a scale along the fine horizontal tube at the top. 
Any change in the volume of the water causes the mer- 
cury to move, and the end of the column in the fine tube 
will move a comparatively long distance for a small 
change of volume. The apparatus is thus extremely 
sensitive ; as, indeed, it needs to be, for we saw that 
a small error in the amount of ice melted will cause a 
great error in the estimation of heat. The substance 
under investization is contained ia the small open tube, 
which projects into the large tube, but does not com- 
municate with it. The apparatus is prepared for use by 
surrounding this open tube with a cylinder of ice. This 
is done by passing a stream of very cold alcohol into and 
out of the open tube, by means of a suitable apparatus. 
When the open tube is coated to a tiickness of half an 
inch, it is partly filled with water, and the whole appara- 
tus is then packed in snow for several days. The heated 
substance, being dropped into the open tube, falls to the 
bottom, and gives up its heat to the water, which trans- 
mits it through the walls of the small tube to the cylin- 
der of ice outside. In a little while the whole apparatus 
and contents are at the freezing-point, and the motion of 
the mercury over the scale indicates the quantity of ice 
melted, and hence the quantity of heat given out at the 
same time. 

Fig. 5 represents another apparatus, the merenry calo- 
rimeter, consisting of a shell filled with mereury, into 
which penetrates a tube for the reception of the heated 
substance. The mercury absorbs heat from the sub- 
stance and expands, the expansion being shown on the 
fine graduated tube. The apparatus is thus its own ther- 
momcter. 

These general methods of calorimetry, or heat-measure- 
ment, are applicable, as stated above, to the determina- 
tion, not only of specific heat, but of quantities of heat in 
general—the heat produced by the combustion of various 
substances in oxygen and in chlorine, the heat produced 
when metals are dissolved in acids, when salts are dis- 
solved in liquids, or when liquids are mixed together. : 
In all cases the result is finally expressed in terms of the! 
heat-unit defined above, as the quantity of heat necessary 
to raise one pound of water one degree. But the same 
methods serve for the measurement of the heat produced 
by mechanical work, as in friction, and this leads to an- 
other way of measuring heat in terms of work, and to 
the idea of the equivalence of heat and work—matters 
which the limits of this paper forbid discussing at the 
present time. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


PRoTEcTION For Fisurs.—The Liverpool Murine Biology Com- 
mittee have practically tested the effect of the electric light as an 
adjunet to fishing, by lowering at night two nets under similar 
conditions, excepting that one was near to a sunken eleetric light, 
and the other on the dark side of the same ship. After being out 
for three-quarters of an hour, the nets were hauled in. That which 
had been towed in the dack contained practically nothing ; the 
illuminated net contained un abundance of crustacean, especially of 
free-swimming species. The experiment was repeated with modi- 
fications, the results in all eases showing that the light adds 
greatly to the power of the fishermen. Besides these, other ex- 
periments have been made where true fishes, vertebrata, were 
concerned, and all with similar fatality. Practically, such lumi- 
nous decoy is but a refincment on the old Norwegian method of 
salmon-spearing by night, with a blazing wood-fire overhanging 
the bow of the boat. It does not appear that this electric bait has 
yet been commercially used on a scale of any magnitude, but if it 
does come into extensive use, it will add to the existing necessity 
for legal restrictions to sea-fishery, in the limitation of reckless 
eapture of young fishes, or rather of fishes that have just passed 
through the natural dangers of infancy, and are entering upon 
that stage of life when they may escape their ordinary enemies, 
and rapidly grow to become valuable food-material for ourselves. 
This protection may be afforded by specifying a minimum size of 
certain fishes that may be exposed for sale. If, for example, the 
fishermen could find no market for “slips” and ** grilse,” their 
own interests would be sufficient to induce them to return these 
to the water, in order that they might become soles and salmon, 


Tae planet Mars is just now obtaining much attention, A pa- 

r on it has recently been read before the French Academy by 

-Perrotin. He remarked that the region of Libya has evidently 
undergone fresh modifications. The sea which covered the sur- 
face of this insular mass has mostly receded, its present appear- 
ance being intermediate between that of 1886 and its condition a 
few weeks ago. The existence has also been determined of canals 
or channels, partly double, running from near the Equator to the 
neighborhood of the North lole, They mainly follow the meridian, 
and merge in the seas encircling the white snoweap of the pole, 
and, strange to say, their course may be followed across the seas 
themselves right up to the snoweap. M. Fizeau has also con- 
tributed a paper on the same subject. Speaking of the “canals” 
of Mars, he says: ‘‘The various circumstances connected with 
these appearances, as so lately described by Messrs. Perrotin and 
Schiaparelli, suggest a strong analogy with certain phenomena of 
glaciation, viz., parallel ridges, crevasses, rectilinear fissures often 
of great length and at various angles, observed in the regions of 
large glaciers in Switzerland, and especially in Greenland. This 
leads to the hypothesis of a vast development of glaciation on 
the surface of Mars, where, the seasons being relatively longer 
and the temperature much lower, the conditions must also be 
more favorable than on the earth for these manifestations,” 


EXPERIMENTS have been recently made on the Seine, in the 
stoppige of vessels in motion by means of a‘ cable-anchor ” in- 
vented by M. Pagan. This is a cable having on it a series of ecan- 
vas cones, which open out by the action of the water, and close 
again when drawn in the opposite way. The steamer Corsaire, 
running 13 knots, was stopped each time by the apparatus in seven 
or eight seconds, and in a space of 26 to 30 feet at the most. For 
comparison, the steamer, running full speed, was stopped in the 
usual way, by reversal of the engines. This took at least thirty- 
four seconds, and the space was 350 to 360 feet. It would thus 
appear that M. Pagan’s apparatus effects the result in less than 
4& tenth of the space, and a fourth of the time, of the ordinary 
method. 

CONFLAGRATIONS AND METEORITES.—M. Lenger, of Prague, has 
eommunicated to the Academy of Sciences of Paris a memoir on 
“The Frequency of Conflagrations in Relation to the Number of 
Shooting-stars.” In this, he attributes mysterious outbreaks of 
forest-flres, of hay and wheat stacks, and of isolated houses, to the 
fall of meteorites. He collects the records of these, to show that 
their maxima corresponds with the epochs of greatest meteoric 
showers. He has obtained from the Austrian Government the ap- 
pointment of a commission to collect complete statistics of fires 
from “ unknown causes,” that have oecurred in Austro-Hungarian 
territory, and has asked the French Academy to obtain the same 
for France; but the Academy does not appear to have accepted 
the invitation. 


SILVER IN Votcantc AsH.—Professor Mallet has found that vol- 
eanic ash collected on the Pacific coast in Ecuador, about 120 miles 
west of tne voleano of Cotopaxi, contains one part of silver in 
83,600, und that this exists probably in the form of silver ehloride. 
This amounts in value to about one dollar for every two tons, The 
ash is several inches in thickness, and this presents a commercial 
problem. Chloride of silver is dissolved by strong brine, and re- 
precipitated by simply diluting the solution. From this precipitate 
pure silver is very easily obtained. Probably half the chloride 
Might be washed out by simply passing brine through the ash, 
Wo are told that the whole of the ash fell on one day, July 23d, 
1885, 


Tar birds of the Farallon Islands—a group of desolate rocks in 
the Pacific, which ean just be seen on a clear day, off the Cali- 
fornian coast, opposite San Francisco—form the subject of a paper 
ee reprinted from the ‘ Proeeedings of the California Academy of 

iences.”|_ The author is Mr. Walter FE. Bryant, who gets his ma- 
terial chiefly from the collections of W. 0. Emerson. As might be 


expected, the list is chiefly one of sea-fowl, which resort to the 
Farallones in enormous numbers to breed, and the order of their 
abundance is set down as follows: 1, The Murre; 2, Western gull; 
3. cormorants of three species; 4, the pigeon gnillemot; 5, tufted 
puffin; 6, Cassius’s little auk; 7, ashy petrel. Yet half, or more, 
of the total list of eighty-one species recorded are land birds, 
most of which seem to be stragglers borne thither by adverse 
winds. Vast quantities of eggs are gathered on these islands 
annually by Italian, Greek and Chinese expeditions, though the 
practice is illegal. 


Papen Pup From Corron-sTaLKs.— Several Samples ef pulp 
made from the hulls and stalks of the eotton plant have iatel 
been on view at Atlanta, Ga. The pulp is as white as snew, and 
it is said that it can be converted into the finest writing- paper. 
The ligneous substances of the hulls and stalks are removed by a 
new process. Fifty per cent. of the fibres are extracted from the 
hull, which has hitherto been used either for fuel in the mills or 
for fertilizing purposes, and 38 per cent. is obtained from the 
stalks, which are generally allowed to rot in the flelds. If the 
| Bed proves successful, the value of these comparatively use- 
ess products will be increased tenfold. 
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“WHat was Nero’s greatest act of eruelty ?” asked the teacher. 
“ Playim’ the fiddle,” was the prompt response, 


THE MAN wITH AN onty Son.—‘‘ What kind of scholars do you 
Sade out at this institution ?”? Principal— Those who won't 
study.’ 

ANOTHER Bricxpat.— Girls think men are all soul,” says a 
Komen ee has had three husbands; “ women know they are all 
stomach.’ 


GENTLEMAN —“If you will get my coat done by Saturday, I 
Shall be for ever indebted to you.” Tailor -—‘‘ Oh, if that’s your 
game, it won’t be done!” 


In a shop kept by a widow of our acquaintance, there is ex- 
hibited in a prominent position in the window a ecard elaborately 
written: ‘‘No reasonable offer refused.” 


WaEN lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And buys a remnant strip of braid, 
What charms ean soothe her melancholy 
On learning she can’t match the shade ? 


An Irishman, who had on a very ragged coat, was asked of 
what stuff it was’made, ‘“ Bedad, I don't know,” said he; “ but 
I think the most of it is made of fresh air,” 


Aunty —“ Here is an apple, Johnny. Share it with your sister 
in a proper spirit.” Johnny —‘ How am I to do that, aunty ?” 
“ Offer her the largest piece.” Johnny (handing the apple to his 
sister)—‘‘ There, sissy, you share it.” 


Papa —“ Why so pensive, my daughter?” Eloise — Jack Buk 
fington has just returned all my notes, and everything between us 
is ended.” Papa—“ Quite a coincidence, my dear. One of his wae 
returned to me this morning—protested.” 


I met her in the giddy whirl; 

She struck me as a pretty girl; 

And now I’ve made her mine for life, 
She strikes me as an angry wife, 


“‘ REGINALD, dearest, father has at last told me that we may be 
married early in April.” ‘ What has changed his mind ?” “Some 
benevolent friend sent him a paper which says that it is no longer 
ane good form for the father to give a check to the bride at the wed- 


AN indiscreet ue man once asked a lady her age. “ Wait 
while I count,” she replied. ‘I married at eighteen ; my hus- 
band was then thirty. Now he is twice that; then r must be 
thirty-six.” Is it possible ?” ejaculated the other, aghast at this 
method of feminine computation. 


Huspanp (rushing into the room) —“Come out quickly ? 
Wife —“ What’s the matter?” “The house is on flre, and we 
shall be burned to death if we hesitate a moment. Run, run for 
your life!” ‘Yes, I'll come in a minute; I must tidy up the room 
a little, so that it will look decent when the firemen get here.” 


TWINKLE, twinkle, little star! 

I know exactly what you are; 

A glowing ball of burning gas, 
Revolving round your central mass. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
I know exactly what you aro; 
For to my spectroseopie ken 
I see you’re only hydrogen, 


Saxe, the American joker and poet, was once taking a trip ena 
steamer, when he fell in with a lively young lady, to whom he 
made himself very agreeable. Of course he made an im pression 
upon the damsel, who said at parting: ‘“ Good-by, Mr. Saxe | I 
fear you will soon be rmstiny me.” ‘Ah, my dear young lady,” 
said the inveterate punster, “if I was not a married man, you may 
be sure I'd be for getting you!” 
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OUR NEIGHBORING REPUBLIC AND ITS PRESIDENTS. 


By Marc F, VALLETTE, 


AurtnouasH the most important republic on this western | could name the Presidents who have guarded its fortunes 
continent stretches along our southern frontier from gulf | in its existence of less than half a century. To most, 
to ocean, few even of the more educated readers among us | the fair land of Mexico lives only in the past, the period 
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OUR NEIGHBORING REPUBLIC AND ITS PRESIDENTS. 


made vivid by the genius of Prescott. The later annals 
are but a series of rebellions, insurrections, revolutions, 
all terminating in sanguinary executions, when no serv- 
ices rendered the State—not even in the grand struggle 
for the liberation of Mexico from the Spanish yoke— 
avail to save the defeated chieftain from a felon’s fate. 

Unfortunately, the history of the country, when we 
attempt to peruse its pages, seems to confirm the com- 
mon impression. During the forty-seven years that 
Mexico has been recognized by the civilized world as an 
independent State, the form of government has been 
changed ten times, and more than fifty persons have suc- 
ceeded one another as presidents, dictators, or emperors. 
The two who wore the imperial diadem were shot—Itur- 
bide, at Padilla, July 19th, 1824; Maximilian of Aus- 
tria, at Querétaro, June 19th, 1867. The sympathy 
roused for the last victim, and the outspoken condem- 
nation by the civilized world of the Mexican system of 
butchery, seem to have had some effect. Since then, 
for the first time in Mexican annals, presidents have 
served their term of office, and peacefully handed the 
reins of power to their successors. 

According to the calculation of some students of Mex- 
ican history, 300 pronunciamentos have been issued. In 
less than half a century the presidents, real or shadowy, 
rival in numbers the Spanish rulers of three centuries ; 
for between 1535 and 1821 only sixty-four Spanish vice- 
roys ruled over Mexico, with more or less absolute au- 
thority, and not always with the greatest regard for the 
public good. Injustice never fails to breed discontent, 
aud discontent soon finds expression in reactionary move- 
ments. The deposition of King Ferdinand of Spain by 
Napoleon, and the placing of his brother, Joseph Bona- 
parte, upon the Spanish throne, afforded Mexican leaders 
an opportunity to call into action the long-suppressed 
discontents, that were only waiting for a chance to mani- 
fest themselves. This culminated in open revolt, in 1810, 
at Guanaxuato, under the leadership of Don Miguel 
Iiidalgo. For nine years one uprising followed another, 
until February 24th, 1821, when Mexican independence 
was proclaimed, and Don Juan O’Donoju, the last of the 
Spanish viceroys, surrendered the City of Mexico to 
Don Augustin Iturbide. On the 27th the victorious gen- 
eral, followed by 16,000 men, and bearing the banner of 
the Three Guarantees (Religion, Union, and Independ- 
ence), entered the capital amid the greatest rejoicing 
on the part of the people. 

Among the most prominent leaders of the Revolution, 
and the first to take up arms against the mother country, 
was Don Miguel Hidalgo y Gallaga, parish priest of the 
town of Dolores, who was born on the Rancho of San Vi- 
eente, on May 8th, 1753. He was educated at the College 
of San Nicol:s de Valladolid, and in due time became its 
Rector. In 1779 he went to the City of Mexico, where he 
was ordained priest, and received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. After having exercised the duties of parish 
priest in several places, he was appointed to the charge 
of the church at Dolores, on the death of Don Joaquin 
Hidalgo, his brother. Here, by his affability and sim- 
plicity of life, he endeared himself to his people, whose 
condition he was always anxious to ameliorate. He was 
a man of learning, and spoke French, a rare accomplish- 
ment in those times. He also possessed some knowledge 
of agriculture and the. industrial arts. He turned his 
attention to planting vineyards, and to the cultivation of 
tlhe silkworm, and established a factory for the manu- 
facture of earthenware. 

The troubles that involved Spain, as well as most of 


of the Mexican people by the Spanish viceroys, greatly 
diminished the prestige of Spanish authority, and no- 
tions of a form of government independent of the mother 
government began to fill the minds of the leading Mex- 
icans. This feeling grew, and gradually a general impa. 
tience to shake off the yoke of foreign domination was 
manifested throughout the entire country. The little 
town of Dolores was the scene of the first popular out- 
break, and it was the cura Miguel Hidalgo who first raised 
the standard of revolt ‘‘for the defense of religion and 
the redress of grievances.” Orders had arrived from the 
capital, prohibiting the inhabitants from making wine; 
and this reduced them to great distress. As leaders in 
the proposed movement, Hidalgo won over one of the 
officers of a neighboring garrison, Don Ignacio Allénde, 
a captain of the Queen’s Dragoons, and two others— 
Aldama and Abasolo—and some ten of his own parishion- 
ers, They called the people to arms on the morning of 
September 16th, 1810. Hidalgo seized and imprisoned 
seven Europeans, whose property, in accordance with 
Spanish usage, he distributed among the hosts that had 
flocked to his standard. 

The news of this revolutionary act spread with rapidity, 
and was everywhere received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. Before three days had elapsed, San Felipe and 
San Miguel had fallen into the hands of the insurgent 
chief. Passing through Atotonilco, Hidalgo stepped into 
a church, and, seeing a banner with an image of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe upon it, he fastened it to the end of a 
lance, and had it carried at the head of his troops as his 
standard. On September 29th, his army, which had grown 
to 20,000 men, chiefly Indians, and poorly armed at that, 
attacked the City of Guanaxuato. The Spaniards, under 
the command of Riaiio, gathered their treasures together 
in the Granaditas Castle, and there determined to defend 
them. The Mexicans assaulted the castle, but were re- 
peatedly repulsed. At last a brave boy, named Pépila, 
with a torch in his hand and a shield over his back, 
crept on hands and knees, unperceived by the enemy. 
He reached the castle-gate and set the building on fire. 
The insurgents then poured into the castle and killed, or 
disabled, all who opposed their progress. The inhabit- 
ants fled in disorder, and the city was for a time given up 
to plunder. Hidalgo soon restored order, visited severe 
punishment on disturbers of the peace, appointed a city 
council, established a factory for casting cannon and 4 
mint, and set to work to furnish himself with arms, sup- 
plies and money. It is estimated by some historians that 
his military chest received an accession of $5,000,000. 
On October 17th, his forces, now numbering nearly 50,000 
men, entered Valladolid without resistance. Here his 
army was ‘greatly increased by additional Indian forces 
and by several companies of well-armed provincial militia. 
His greatest acquisition, however, was the patriotic priest 
Morelos, who subsequently became one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the Revolution. 

Hidalgo, after giving the civil jurisdiction of the city 
into the hands of Don José Maria Anzorena, and furnish- 
ing his own forces with necessary supplies, resumed his 
campaign. Passing through Acémbaro, Maravatio and 
Toluca, he arrived with his large army at Las Cruces, 
somewhere between the 27th and 29th of October. Hera 
he was met, on the 30th, by a well armed and equipped 
army of 3,000 men, commanded by General Trujillo, The 
Spanish general was a wily leader, and, by pretending ta 
fall back, drew Hidalgo after him until he reached an 
eligible position, where he opened his artillery with 
dreadful effect upon the insurgents. They rallied, how- 


Europe, together with the utter disregard of the rights | ever, and by their superior numbers finally triumphed 
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over the Spaniards, who were nearly annibilated. Tru- 
jillo saved his life only through the speed of his horse. 
Had Hidalgo followed up this advantage, he would most 
assuredly have entered the capital, which was in a de- 
fenseless condition. Instead of doing this, he remained 
virtually inactive in camp until November 2d, when he 
commenced an unaccountable retreat toward Querétaro. 
Some of his men deserted ; others followed him to Aculco, 
where he was unexpectedly confronted and routed by 
the royalist General Calleja. It is estimated that 10,000 
Indians perished in the battle. Calleja entered Guanaxu- 
ato, where he distinguished himself by the most revolt- 
ing barbarities, cutting the throats of the defenseless in- 
habitants until the priacipal fountain in the city literally 
tan with human blood. A brave and patriotic Francis- 
can, Padre Balaunzardén, afterward Bishop of Nuevo 
Leon, confronted this bloodthirsty chieftain, and, seiz- 
ing the bridle of his horse, commanded him to put a stop 
to the carnage. Calleja restrained his troops, but shortly 
afterward ordered the arrest of fifty Mexicans, whom he 
sentenced to be shot. 

The subsequent career of Hidalgo was a series of dis- 
asters. He retreated to Valladolid, and then to Gua- 
dalaxdra, where he is accused of atrocities upon Span- 
iards equal.only to those perpetrated upon Mexicans by 
Calleja. 

On January 17th following, Hidalgo, having reorganized 
his troops, attacked Calleja at the Bridge of Calderén. 
Both armies fought with desperate valor. It was a con- 
test between numbers on the one side, and discipline on 
the other. Thrice did victory seem to favor Hidalgo’s 
numbers, but at last the Mexicans broke and scattered in 
all directions, leaving the field in possession of the royal 
troops. Hidalgo, with several of his officers, moved 
northward, toward the United States, where it was their 
intention to purchase arms and military stores. On the 
road they were surprised and captured. Hidalgo was 
tried at Chihudhua, degraded of his clerical orders, and, 
with Allende, Aldama and Jimenez, was shot on or about 
July 30th, 1811. These men were decapitated after death, 
and their heads taken to Guanaxuato, where they were 
exposed in iron cages on the four corners of the Castle of 
Granaditas. 

After the fall of Hidalgo, his confidential secretary, 
Ray6n, a young lawyer, attempted to collect his scat- 
tered forces, but his following was confined to his own 
men. Every province of Mexico then swarmed with in- 
surgent forces, but there was no concerted action among 
the leaders, and the principal cities were firmly held by 
the royalists. Morelos, meanwhile, had gone with a few 
followers to raise the standard of revolt in the southwest, 
and was by this time beginning to attract public atten- 
tion. 

Don José Maria Morelos y Pavon{Zwas born in the City 
of Valladolid (now called Morelia, in his honor) on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1765. His parents, Manuel Morelos and 
Juana Pavon, were in very humble circumstances, and 
not having the means of educating their son, found em- 
ployment for him at tending cattle and horses. He fol- 
lowed this occupation until he was thirty years of age. 
Having a fondness for study and feeling called toa higher 
sphere, he managed to enter the College of San Nicolis 
as aday scholar. The rector of the college was the un- 
fortunate Hidalgo, whose successor in the cause of Mexi- 
can liberty the aspiring Morelos was destined to be. 

Once in college, Morelos made rapid progress. He 
was, in time, ordained a priest, and was alternately pas- 
tor of Churumuco and Huacana. It was while thus ab- 
sorbed in his studies and in his ecclesiastical duties thai 


j the Revolution of 1810 broke out, and led him to take 
up the sword for independence. 

On the fall of Hidalgo, the valiant Morelos, with a 
handful of men, was conducting operations in the north- 
west. On reaching the coast, numerous bands of slaves, 
anxious to obtain their freedom upon the battlefield, 
flocked around the standard of Morelos. Arms were 
very scarce, and when good fortune brought him to a 
village where he found some twenty muskets, he felt that 
an almost invaluable acquisition had been made to his 
stores. When his army had increased to 1,000 men, he 
moved on Acapulco. Learning that the commandant of 
the district was coming to meet him with a large body of 
well-disciplined men, he surprised him by a night attack, 
routed him, and thus secured 800 muskets and five pieces 
of artillery, a quantity of ammunition, and a considerable 
amount of money. Besides this, he took 700 prisoners, 
and treated them with the greatest humanity. From this 
time Morelos gained victory after victory over the royal- 
ists with astonishing rapidity. It is a source of pleasure 
to be able to say that his successes were never tarnished 
with wanton cruelties. By February, 1812, his forces 
were within twenty miles of the Mexican capital. The 
Spaniards, alarmed at the approach of so successful a 
leader, prepared to meet him; and Calleja, with the 
army with which he had triumphed at Aculco and at the 
Bridge of Calderén, was summoned to defend the City of 
Mexico. He fell upon Morelos at the town of Cuautla 
but, after a severe contest, was repulsed and compelled 
to retire, leaving 500 of his men dead upon the field of 
battle. Strengthened by additional forces, Calleja re- 
turned and laid siege in form. The besieged held their 
own with great spirit and determination, until famine 
and disease came upon them. Indeed, to such straits 
were they reduced, that a cat sold for six dollars, a lizard 
for two, and rats were a dollar apiece. Morelos so in- 
spired his men that they bore their sufferings without a 
murmur, and it was only after all hope of obtaining sup- 
plis had vanished that they determined to evacuate. 
This they did on the night of May 2d, without the loss of 
a man, and without the knowledge of the enemy. Asso- 
ciated with Morelos in this heroic defense of Cuautla 
were two young officers—Guadalupe Victoria and Nicolids 
Bravo—who were destined to figure in the pages of the 
Mexican struggle for independence ; whilst in the suc- 
cessful defense of a neighboring town, the youthful 
Guerréro began his long and dangerous career. 

Not discouraged by his sufferings at Cuautla, in the 
following month Morelos fell upon the enemy at Palmar, 
or Grove of Palms. The fighting lasted for three days. 
The Spaniards retired to a village near by, where their 
works were stormed by General Brayo, who captured 
300 prisoners. At this time the father of General Bravo 
was a prisoner, under sentence of death, in the hands oi 
the Viceroy Venegas. The 300 men just captured were 
offered for his ransom. Venegas refused, and ordered the 
elder Bravo to be shot immediately. The noble-hearted 
son felt the loss of his father most keenly, and instead of 
retaliating upon the prisoners in his possession, ordered 
them set at liberty immediately. ‘‘I desire,” he said, 
“to put it out of my power to avenge on them the death 
of my father, lest, in the first moments of grief, the 
temptation should prove irresistible.” 

Morelos was indefatigable in his pursuit of the enemy. 
In November he attacked Oaxaca, and carried it by 
storm, although defended by a strong royalist garrison : 
and in August (1813) he compelled the strongly fortified 
City of Acapulco to surrender, after a siege of six months. 
On November 8th, Morelos appeared before Valladolid, 
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with 7,000 men. He was met by a formidable 
force, under Colonel Iturbide. Elated by his 
former successes, Morelos, without giving his 
weary troops time to rest, advanced upon the 
town, and was repulsed with heavy losses. On 
the following day Ituxbide sallied from the city, 
and attacked Morelos while his men were drawn 
up for review on the plains. Unfortunately for 
Morelos, a large body of Mexican cavalry camo 
upon the scene to help him, but mistaking him 
for the enemy, charged furiously upon his flanks. 
Iturbide took advantage of the blunder, and put 
the insurgents to flight, with a loss of their ar- 
tillery. On January 6th (1814), Morelos was 
again repulsed by Iturbide, and from this time 
success seemed to desert him. He continued to 
fight with desperation, but lost action after ac- 
tion, until, in November, 1815, while escorting 
the Congressional Deputies to a place of safety, 
with a feeble detachment, he was suddenly at- 
tacked by a large body of royalists. He imme- 
diately ordered General Bravo to continue the 
march, adding that his life was of little conse- 
quence, provided the Congress could be saved. 
He then endeavored, with scarcely fifty men, to 
prevent the advance of the victorious royalists. 


He succeeded in gaining time, until, at last, only one 
man was left fighting by his side, and he was taken pris- 
oner. His captors treated him with great brutality, 
stripped him of his clothing, and carried him in chains 
to a Spanish garrison. When Don José de la Concha, 
who was in command, saw him, he received him with the 
respect due to a fallen enemy, and treated him with a 
humanity unusual in those times. Morelos was hastily 
tried, and condemned to death. He was taken to Mexico, 
and thence to San Cristébal Ecatepec, where he was shot 
on the afternoon of December 21st, 1815. On the day of 
his execution, Morei»s dined with General Concha, whom 
he thanked for his kindness to him during his imprison- 
ment. He then sent for a priest, made his confession, 
and walked with perfect serenity to the place of death. 
Here he turned his eyes toward heaven, and uttered the 
following simple but affecting prayer : ‘‘ Lord, if I have 
done well, Thou knowest it ; if ill, to Thy infinite mercy 
I commend my soul.” He then tied a handkerchief over 
his eyes and gave the signal to the firing squad. With 
the fall of Morelos, who was no less generous than brave, 
the most brilliant period of the long Revolution passed 
away. The principal insurgent chiefs remaining at this 
time were : Don Manuel de Mier y Terrén, Don Vicente 
Guerréro, Don Ramon Rayén, Don Nicélas Bravo, and 
Guadalupe Victoria. These chiefs were scattered over 
different parts of the country, and although they fought 
bravely, want of united action operated against them, 
and in a short time Terrén, Rayén, and Bravo were suc- 
cessively captured by the royalists. 

Don Felix Fernandez is known in the history of the 
Mexican War of Jn lependence as Guadalupe Victoria, 
He adopted these names in honor of the patron saint of 
Mexico, and of the successes which attended him in 
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many contests with the Spaniards. While other 
leaders had been operating in different quarters, 
Victoria, with a force of 2,000 men, occupied 
(1818) the important Province of Vera Cruz, 
where, for a time, he was a source of great un- 
easiness to the viceroy. For over two years Vic- 
toria held out bravely against the several thou- 
sand regular troops sent by Spain to subdue him. 
Lack of resources, however, operated against him 
as much as disciplined troops, and gradually he 
was driven from one stronghold after the other. 
Most of his soldiers fell on the battlefield, and 
the remainder received so little encouragement 
from the people for whom they were fighting 
that desertions became very frequent. In a little 
while Victoria found himself almost alone. Prof- 
fers of rank and large rewards came to him from 
the royalists, but they were indignantly spurned. 
He sent his few remaining companions to seek for 
safety as best they could, whilst he, accompanied 
by two attendants, sought an asylum in the soli- 
tude of the mountains, and disappeared from the 
eyes of his countrymen. For a few weeks he 
received a little food from the Indians, who all 
knew and respected him ; but when the viceroy, 
Apodara, sent out 1,000 men to hunt him down 
and capture him, they were seized with terror. 
Every village that had harbored the fugitives was 
burned to the ground, and such vigorous meas- 
ures were used against the poor Indians that at 
the very sight of Victoria they fled, or closed 
their doors against him. For more than six 
months was this unfortunate chieftain followed 
by his pursuers, sometimes surrounded and in 


imminent danger of capture and death, and yet 
he succeeded in eluding them. At last, wearying 
of their efforts, lis pursuers pretended that a 
body had been found which was recognized as 
that of Victoria, and the search was abandoned. 
But the trials of the heroic Victoria did not 
end here. On one occasion, when attacked by 
a fever, he lay for eleven days at the entrance of 
@ cavern, without food, and in hourly expecta- 
tion of death. Indeed, so near was he to death 
that the vultures were constantly hovering around 
him, waiting to pounce upon him the moment 
life was extinct. One of these creatures, more 
hungry than the rest, approached to feast upon 
his half-closed eyes. Summoning the little 
strength left him, he seized it, strangled it, and 
drank its warm blood. This nourishment then 
enabled him to crawl to a spring near by and 
slake his devouring thirst. His body was lacer- 
ated and worn toa skeleton, and his clothes were 
hanging in rags about him. In Summer his food 
consisted of roots and berries, and in Winter he 
was glad to gnaw the bones of dead horses, or of 
other animals that he happened to find in the 
woods. For two years and a half he neither 
tasted bread nor spoke to a human being, and yet 
he lingered on, hoping for the day of deliverance. 

Three years had passed away since the un- 
fortunate Victoria had been abandoned by his 
friends, in 1818. The last to part with him had 
been the two faithful Indians who had proved 
their devotion to him. Before returning to 
their home, they asked him where they might 
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look for him, should some change take place in favor 
of the revolutionists. Pointing toa rugged and almost 
inaccessible mountain near by, he told them that there 
they might find his bones. Ihe poor Indians remem- 
bered his words, and as soon as the Revolution of 1821 
was known to them, they set out to find Victoria. For 
six weeks they scoured the woods upon that mountain, 
and meeting with no success, were about to return to 
their village for more provisions, when one of them, in 
crossing a ravine, discovered the print of a white man’s 
foot. For two whole days did this faithful Indian wait 
near this spot without food, and seeing nothing of his 
friend, he suspended four little maize-cakes—all he had 
—to the branches of a tree, and departed for his village 
in quest of food. He hoped that if Victoria should pass 
that way the cakes would attract his attention, and lead 
him to believe that his friends had come to his deliver- 
ance, 

Two days later, the half-famished Victoria, who had 
been without food for nearly four days, crossed the ravine 
in search of water. The cakes attracted his attention, 
and not stopping to think how they got there, he ate them 
with avidity. Convinced that whoever put them there 
would return in a short time, and not knowing whether 
they were friends or foes, he concealed himself near ‘the 
place to watch for the stranger. The Indian soon re- 
turned, and as Victoria recognized his old adherent, he 
hastened to welcome him; but the Indian, terrified at 
the sight of so ghostly a figure coming, sword in hand, 
from the bushes, turned and fled, and could be induced 
to stop only when he heard his name called repeatedly by 
the voice he slowly recognized as that of his old general. 
Tears sprung to his eyes as he contemplated the plight 
in which he found him, and he lost no time in conduct- 
ing him to his village. Here the long-lost Victoria was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. His most imme- 
diate wants were quickly supplied, and the news of the 
‘‘resurrection ” of the great leader spread throughout 
tho province. At first it was discredited; but as the 
truth dawned upon the people, and they realized that 
Guadalupe Victoria was indeed alive and ready to wield 
the sword once more in defense of Mexican independ- 
ence, the old insurgents gladly rallied around him. 

While Victoria had been in the mountains, the most 
unexpected events had occurred. The independents had 
rallied from time to time, until, in 1819, they had de- 
feated the Spaniards in twenty engagements. In the fol- 
lowing year, much to their surprise, the Spanish Chief- 
tain Iturbide, one of their most energetic foes, abandoned 
his former companions, and espoused the cause of the 
Mexicans, 

In 1824, Guadalupe Victoria became the first President 
of Mexico under the Constitution. The first two years of 
his administration were not marked by any very stirring 
events, but the two following years were marred by con- 
spiracies and the troubles brought about by the plan 
proposed by Don Manuel Montaiio, which demanded (1) 
the expulsion of the Spaniards ; (2) the expulsion of Mr, 
Poinsett, the American Minister ; (3) the extinction of the 
Freemasons ; (4) the removal of General Pedraza from 
the War Department. The Government displayed great 
activity, attd finally General Bravo, the Vice-president of 
the Republic, and Berragan were sent into exile. Thus 
ended a Revolution which is said to have extended over 
the entire country, and shortly afterward Victoria’s term 
of office expired. In 1828 his successor was elected, in 
the person of Don Manuel Gomez Pedraza. He was 
identified with the Scotch Masons, and had been Minister 
of War. He was elected by a majority of only two votes 


over his competitor, General Guerréro, the candidate of 
the Yorkinos. No sooner was Pedraza in power than the 
opposition claimed that his election had been carried by 
fraud and bribery. Santa Anna headed a movement 
against him, and Pedraza, anxious to avoid bloodshed, 
formally resigned the Presidency, and quit the territories 
of the Republic. Congress, which assembled on January 
1st, 1829, declared Guerréro to be duly elected President, 
haying, next to Pedraza, the largest number of votes. 
Bustamente, a Yorkino leader, was made Vice-president. 

Don Augustin Iturbide was bern in the Mexican city 
of Valladolid—now called Morelia—September 27th, 1783. 
His father was Don Joaquin Iturbide, a native of Pam- 
plona, and his mother, Dofia Ana Arémburu. At the age 
of sixteen Don Augustin was already an officer in the 
provincial regiment of his native city. When the strug- 
gle for Mexican independence began, in 1608, he opposed 
it with all his might. He served the cause of Spain in 
different parts of the country, and always distinguished 
himself by his courage and activity. From a lieutenant 
he rose to the rank of colonel, and was intrusted with 
important commands at Guanaxuato, and at Valladolid. 
In 1820, Spain established a constitutional government, 
but instead of creating confidence in Mexico by liberal 
institutions, if aroused a desire for a complete separation 
from the mother country. Iturbide, who was then at the 
capital, determined to crush out this idea. He obtained 
from the viceroy the command of the troops that were to 
make the southern campaign against Guerréro ; and on 
the 16th of November he left Mexico, and, with 2,5¢0 
men, took up his quarters at Teloloapan. He then en- 
tered into a correspondence with Guerréro. This led to 
an interview, at Acatempan, on January 10th, 1821. The 
result of these negotiations was most unexpected. Itur- 
bide, who had been sent by the viceroy to subdue rebels, 
resolved to espouse the cause of national independence. 
Guerréro, as brave as he was generous, yielded the com- 
mand of the united forces to Iturbide, and thus secured 
the happy results which followed. The Plan of Inde- 
pendence, drawn up by the celebrated Don José Espinosa 
de los Monteros, was proclaimed at Iguala, on February 
21st, 1821. By this sudden turn in the state of affairs, 
the position of the royalists became far from reassuring. 
Santa Anna was at Vera Cruz; Negrete in Guadalaxara ; 
Cortazar in the interior; Filisola at Toluca, and Bravo 
and Victoria were pressing upon them in other quarters. 
In July the Viceroy Apodara was recalled, and Don Juan 
O’Donoju arrived, as his successor. He soon realized the 
utter impossibility of reconquering the country for Spain, 
and saw that it was too late to win the Mexicans by con- 
cessions. Iturbide met him at Cordoba, and they signed 
an agreement, known as the Treaty of Cordoba, which 
was afterward rejected by the Spanish Government, less 
clear-sighted than O’Donoju. Iturbide, and the other 
chieftains, on learning that this treaty had been pro- 
nounced null and void, determined to move upon the 
capital. On September 27th, 1821, they made their tri- 
umphal entry, amid the booming of artillery and the gen- 
eral rejoicing of a people who had succeeded in throwing 
off the yoke of Spain and in establishing their inde- 
pendence, 

After the occupation of the capital by the Army of the 
““Three Guaranties,”’ a Regency was established. It con- 
sisted of Don Augustin Iturbide, the Viceroy O’Donoju, 
Don Manuel de Ja Bireena, Don Jesé Isidro Yaiiez, and 
Don Manuel Velasquez de Leon. The country was at 
this time known as the Mexican Empire, and it extended 
from Texas to Guatemala, and from New Mexico to Cali- 
fornia. 


OUR 


The most notable event that occurred during the four 
months of the Regency was the establishment of the 
Freemasons, and their influence in the political affairs 
of the country. All were at first of the Scotch Rite— 
Escoses ; but some years later, Poinsett, the American 
Minister, established lodges connected with the United 
States, and there arose a rival body—the Yorkinos, or 
Masons of the York Rite. The former, composed of large 
proprietors, were aristocrats in opinion, and favored the 
establishment of a strong government. They were ‘sus- 
pected of leaning toward a constitutional monarchy, with 
a king chosen from the Bourbon family. The Yorkinos 
opposed a royal government, and favored the expulsion 
of all Spanish residents. Their struggles for power be- 
came the bane of the country. One party criminated 
the other, and each was charged with the design of over- 
turning the established institutions of the country. In 
the meantime, Congress assembled on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1822, just one year from the promulgation of the 
Plan of Iguala. The Iturbidists and the Republicans 
were the leading parties, and violent controversies fol- 
lowed. Finally, on the night of May 18th, there was a 
pronunciamento in the capital, headed by one Pio Mar- 
cha, a sergeant in the First Regiment, and seconded 
by Don Epitacio Sanchez, a colonel of mounted grena- 
diers. These troops, together with a crowd of people 
from the outer wards, principally from Salto del Agua, 
assembled before the house of Iturbide and proclaimed 
him Emperor; and on the 21st of June, 1822, he was 
solemnly crowned in the cathedral, under the title of 
Augustin I. But, unfortunately for the new emperor, his 
crown was not a crown of roses; nor was his policy 
marked by that wisdom which should have governed the 
ruler of a people who had just shaken off the yoke ofa 
foreign power, and who had begun to realize the bless- 
ings of freedom and independence. Iturbide antagonized 
the National Congress, from which he demanded powers 
that it regarded as arbitrary. Scarcely had two months 
elapsed from his coronation when he imprisoned the 
Deputies who were opposed to his policy. On October 
30th he disagreed with the Congress, and ordered its dis- 
solution, and three days later convened a Junta in its 
stead. Dissensions and dissatisfaction were now grow- 
ing throughout the Empire. On December 6th, General 
Santa Anna proclaimed the Republic at Vera Cruz, and 
formed a plan called the Plan of Casa-Mata, which was 
approved by Victoria, Bravo, Guerréro, and other lead- 
ers. Iturbide, finding that there was a general feeling 
against him, and anxious to avoid bloodshed, laid down 
his crown on March 20th; and lest his presence should 
lead to further entanglements, went to Vera Cruz, where, 
on the 11th of May, he embarked on an English vessel 
for Leghorn, proposing to spend the rest of his life 
abroad. Congress, in the meantime, had assigned to him 
a yearly income of $25,000 for his support. From Italy 
he proceeded to London, and in a short time began to 
make preparations to return to Mexico. Congress, on 
learning his determination, passed_a decree of outlawry 
against him on April 28th, 1824. On the 14th of July 
following, Iturbide landed in disguise at Soto la Marina, 
was immediately arrested by General Garza, and the 
Congress of Tamaulipas, at an extra session, decreed that 
he should be. shot. The sentence was carried out, near 
the church, in the town of Padilla, on July 19th, 1824. 
Thus passed away the Spanish Lieutenant, the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the Three Guaranties 
who had driven the Spaniards out of Mexico, the Re- 
gent, and first European Emperor of Mexico—Augustin I. 
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Anna in his efforts to overthrow the Empire and estab- 
lish the Republic. Associated with him was a brave 
officer who deserves a few words of introduction at our 
hands. 

Don Vicente Guerréro was born in the City of Tixtla, 
sometime about 1782 or 1783. He sprung from humble 
parents, and rose to distinction by his own indomitable 
perseverance and valor. Like his great predecessor. 
Morelos, his early life was spent caring for horses, and it 
was while he was thus engaged that the War of Independ- 
ence broke out. In October, 1810, he enlisted under the 
banner of his country, and early in 1811 he became a fol- 
lower of the great Morelos. By 1812, Guerréro’s name 
was on every lip as a leader famed for his valor, his 
clemency to the conquered, and his untiring energy in 
the field. In battle he was sometimes the victor and 
sometimes vanquished, but his resolution always re- 
mained unshaken. His body was covered with wounds, 
but he always returned to thg front before they were 
thoroughly healed ; and the number of his followers was 
never considered in the face of the enemy. When the 
chances of war were against his party, and leaders of 
renown were paroled or pardoned, Guerréro refused all 
the offers and inducements held out to him by the enemy 
to wean him from his loyalty to his country, and he with- 
drew to the mountains of the south, where he gained 
many victories over his enemies. On March 6th, 1818, 
Fort Jaujilla fell into the hands of the Spaniards, and the 
Mexican Junta, which was in session there, and which 
then represented the Civil Government of Mexico, was 
obliged to disperse. In September, Guerréro routed the 
sanguinary Armijo, and gained another victory over the 
Spanish forces at Tzirfndaro ; and in October he was in 
position to reassemble and protect the Junta of Jaujilla, 
and to restore the National Government. When Iturbide 
joined the patriots, in 1820, Guerréro fought by his side 
in the struggle for independence. 

Guerréro took his seat in the insecure Presidential 
chair on Aprillst. During the early days of his admin- 
istration a Spanish expedition for the invasion of Mex- 
ico landed at Tampico. Guerréro was invested with the 
powers of Dictator, to meet the exigencies of the times ; 
but when the Spaniards were driven out of the country, 
he was loath to lay down these extravrdinary powers. 
Santa Anna again took the field, and headed a movement 
against the President whom he had raised to office. 
Guerréro was overthrown, and fled to the mountains. 
He returned, however, in the Spring of 1830, and made 
an unsuccessful attempt to regain supreme power. He 
was obliged to fly to Acapulco, where he was betrayed 
into the hands of his enemies. Picaluga, a Genoese, who 
commanded the brigantine Colombo, received $60,000 from 
the Government for his capture. Guerréro was invited to 
dine on board this vessel. He accepted the invitation, 
and after dinner was informed that he was a prisoner. 
He was taken to Cuilapa, where he was tried by a court- 
martial for bearing arms against his country, condemned, 
and executed on February 15th, 1831. 

Anastasio Bustamente was born in 1782, and in his 
youth and early manhood took part in the civil wars 
which devastated his country. In 1830 he became Pres- 
ident of the Republic, on the deposition of Guerréro. 
His administration was largely controlled by Don Liicas 
Alamfn, one of his Ministers. His attention was directed 
toward a better administration of the laws, but it was not 
long before the chronic disease of the country broke out 
again. General Codallos published a ‘ plan,” demanding 
the restoration of civil authority. Other leaders joined 


We have already spoken of Victoria, who joined Santa | in the movement against Bustamente, who distinguished 
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himself by a sanguinary and proscriptive policy. After a 


struggle for nearly a year, attended with the usual pro- 
portion of anarchy and bloodshed, Bustamente proposed 
an armistice, which terminated in his retirement from the 
Government in favor of Pedraza, who, after a short ad- 
ministration of three months, was succeeded by Santa 
Anna. The new President began his administration by 
banishing Bustamente from the country. 

Nicdlas Bravo was born at Chilpancingo about the year 
1790. At the age of twenty he took part in the first revo- 
lution, of 1810, and served with courage and distinction 
in all the actions until 1814. Later on, in 1817, he joined 
the forces under the brave and brilliant General Mina, 
after whose overthrow he remained for a long time a pris- 
oner in the capital. He became an ardent supporter of 
the Emperor Iturbide, and, as we have already seen, was 
a member of the Regency in 1822. When the Emperor 
became unpopular, Bravo contributed to his deposition 
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in 1823, and in the following year became a member of 
the Provisional Government. Three years later, in 1827, 
we find him Vice-president of the Republic, and heading 
a revolt against General Bustamente, who was then Presi- 
dent. In 1830 he opposed the insurgents under Guer- 
réro, whom he captured, and ordered to be executed on 
February 15th, 1831. In 1839 he became President of 
the Council, and for a few months (1842-3) he acted as 
President of the Republic, during the absence of Santa 
Anna. He became temporary President a second time 
in 1846 (from July 29th to August 4th), when he was de- 
posed by a revolution. During the war with the United 
States, he took part in the battle of Cerro Gordo. In 
1853, owing to disagreements with Santa Anna, he retired 
into private life, and died suddenly in his native city of 
Chilpancingo, April 23d, 1854, under somewhat suspi- 
cious circumstances. 

In 1837, Bustamente was again elected President, hay- 
ing recently returned from France, where he had resided 
for some years. His administration was soon disturbed 
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by demonstrations in favor of federation, and clamors for 
the election, as President, of Gomez Farias, who was 


‘then in prison ; but these disturbances were easily quelled 


by the Government. In 1838, France demanded satisfac- 
tion from Mexico for outrages committed upon her citi- 
zens, and a fleet blockaded several Mexican ports. In 
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July, 1840, an insurrection broke out, headed by General 
Urrea and Gomez Farias, of the Federalist party. The 
President himself fell into their hands; and after a con- 
flict of twelve days, in which mauy lives were sacrificed, 
a convention of general amnesty was agreed upon by the 
contending parties, and peace appeared to be restored. 
But poor Bustamente did not long enjoy this peace. In 
August, 1841, Paredes, who was at Guadalaxara, declared 
against the Government. The declaration was echoed in 
the capital, and taken up at Vera Cruz by the ever-turbu- 
lent Santa Anna. The capital was bombarded, and the 
revolution closed with the downfall of Bustamente and 
the return to power of Santa Anna. Bustamente went to 
Europe, where he resided for some years, after which he 
returned to Mexico. He lived in retirement for the re- 
mainder of his days, and died a natural death, at San 
Miguel de Allende, in 1853. F 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna—one of the most re- 
markable characters in the annals of republican Mexico— 
was born at Jalapa, in Mexico, on February 21st, 1798. 
He was a man of genius and courage, full of ambition, 
and it is to be regretted that his life was stained by deeds 
of unnecessary cruelty. His early training prepared him 
for a military life, and in 1823 we find him fighting by 
the side of Victoria against the imperial and arbitrary 
rule of Iturbide. He figured in most of the turbulent 
periods of the Revolution ; and when, in 1828, the Scotch 
Masonic party unexpectedly brought forward General 
Pedraza as their candidate for the Presidency, against 
General Guerréro, the Yorkino candidate, and finally 
secured his election by a majority of only two votes, 
Santa Anna claimed that this result did not show the 
real will of the people. With a following of 500 men, he 
took possession of the Castle of Perote, and issued an 
address declaring the election of Pedraza a fraud upon 
the people, and asserting Guerréro to be the legal Presi- 
dent. But he was not left unmolested. Pedraza declared 
against him; he was besieged at Perote, and after a 
heated action made his escape, but was finally captured 
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ou December 14th. While his pursuers had been hunt- 
ing him down, important events had taken place at the 
capital, and, by one of those turns in affairs incompre- 
hensible outside of Mexico, the captive general, within 
twenty-four hours after his capture, was enabled to as- 
sume command of the very army by which he had been 
taken prisoner. The Yorkino party had triumphed ; Con- 
gress had declared Guerréro duly elected President ; 
General Anastasio Bustamente—another Yorkino leader 
—was elected Vice-president, and Santa Anna, who had 
‘deserved well of his country,” was named Minister of 
War. On the 10th of September following, Santa Anna 
forced a Spanish army of invasion of 4,000 men to sur- 
render. Soon after, Santa Anna joined Bustamente in a 
movement against Guerréro. Bustamente beeame Presi- 
dent, and after a brief administration of scarcely more 
than a year, Santa Anna, alarmed at the “arbitrary en- 
croachments” of Bustamente, took command of the gar- 
rison at Vera Cruz, and called for a reorganization of the 
Ministry. After a contest of nearly a year, Bustamente 
proposed an armistice to Santa Anna, and it was finally 
agreed that Bustamente should resign the Government in 
favor of Pedraza (a Scotch Rite Mason), who had been 
elected by the votes of the States in 1828. Pedraza re- 
turned from his exile to serve out the three months of his 
unexpired term, and in assuming his new position pro- 
nounced an extravagant eulogium on Santa Anna, his 
former enemy, but now his faithful friend, to whom he 
referred as his destined successor. His prophecy was not 
an idle one; for at the next election Santa Anna was 
chosen President, and Gomez Farias, Vice-president. On 
May 15th, 1833, the new President entered the capital, 
and on the following day assumed the duties of his office. 
Two weeks later, General Duran promulgated the Plan of 
San Augustin de la Cruzes, and Santa Anna became su- 
preme Dictator of the nation. 

When the Texans revolted against his rule, in 1836, he 
set out with an army to subdue them. Te gained a 
number of battles over the Texans, some of which, like 
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the Alamo and Goliad, were marked with scenes of un- 
provoked cruelty, bloodshed and broken faith, which 
will for ever cast a stain over his memory. On April 
26th, after suffering a defeat at San Jacinto, Santa Anna 
was captured on the banks of Buffalo Bayou, and taken 
to General Sam. Houston, who was in command of the 
Texans. Being disguised and alone when taken, his cap- 
tors were ignorant of the identity of their prisoner. At 
the request of General Houston, he took a seat on a box, 
and, having composed himself, said to him : ‘‘ You were 
born to no ordinary destiny ; you have conquered the 
Napoleon of the West.” Although his death was loudly 
called for, in return for the many lives he had needlessly 
sacrificed, Santa Anna was released in 1837. 

The French operations against Mexico gave Santa Anna 
an opportunity to repair his tarnished reputation, and he 
took command of the army. Shortly before the French 
retired from Mexico, a body of their troops surprised 
Santa Anna at his own house, where he was with General 
Anita. Santa Anna, however, managed to escape, and, 
collecting together a few troops, pursued the French. 
On reaching the wharf at Vera Cruz, a cannon-ball from 
one of the vessels in the harbor shattered one of his legs, 
and amputation became necessary. In 1841, Santa Anna 
again rose to power, but was banished in 1845, only to 
return in 1846, to become Commander-in-chief of the 
Army. Such things would have been impossible in any 
other country, but in Mexico everything was possible dur- 
ing civil wars. Men rose to power, fought, laid waste the 
entire country, demoralized the people, swallowed up the 
fruits of their labor, and, failing in the realization of their 
ambition, retired to their estates or went to Europe, only 
to return at the first opportunity and seize the reins of 
government, or to be raised to power by their partisans, 
and not unfrequently by the very party that secured their 
banishment or exile. “This accounts for the continual 
change in presidents, and the different times at which 
the same person exercised the supreme authority. In 
an especial manner does this apply to Santa Anna, On 
February 23d, 1847, we find him fighting the battle of 
Buena Vista, and then falling back upon San Luis. On 
April 18th he was defeated by General Scott at Cerro 
Gordo, and again, on August 20th, at Churubusco. In the 
battles before Mexico, Santa Anna took a prominent part, 
and, though always defeated, was never wanting in per- 
sonal courage. During a part of the war Santa Anna was 
President of the Republic. In September, 1847, he went 


for the sith time, and entered upon the discharge of his 
duties on April 20th. 
taliation against all those opposed to his rule, led him 
to increase and reorganize the army, and to enact op- 
pressive laws which he was powerless to execute ; and it 
was not long before he had another revolution upon his 
hands. He then proclaimed himself Dictator for life. 


After®a despotic rule of nearly two years, during which’ 


Don Ignacio Comonfort and all the leaders in the land 
declared against him, and routed him on every battle- 
field, he returned to the capital, and attempted to organ- 
ize a more liberal Ministry, with Don Mariano Yafiez at 
its head ; but it was too late. His day was over, and on 
August 9th, 1855, at three o'clock in the morning, he left 
the capital for Vera Cruz, whence he sailed for Havana, 
Whilst living in exile he made repeated futile attempts 
to take part in Mexican affairs. In June, 1867, after the 
death of Maximilian, Santa Anna returned to Mexico, 
and made an attempt against the Republic, which proved 
unsuccessful. He was taken prisoner at Vera Cruz, and 
condemned to death. President Juarez pardoned him, on 


His ambition, and his spirit of re- | 
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condition that he would leave Mexico for ever. On the 
death of Juarez his banishment was remitted, and he was 
permitted to return. The remainder of his days were 
passed in seclusion in the City of Mexico, where he died, 
on June 22d, 1877, at the advanced age of eighty-one 
years. 

During the various periods of Santa Anna’s rule he was 
in the habit, from time to time, either of retiring to his 
hacienda, or taking personal command of the army, and 
it became necessary to appoint some one to act in his 
place. The choice fell upon Nicdlas Bravo and Valen- 
tin Canalizo. These gentlemen went out when Santa 
Anna came in, and returned when he was pleased to ab- 
sent himself from the capital. On December 6th, 1844, 
a popular movement broke out against the government 
of Santa Anna and Canalizo, which resulted in the down- 
fall of the Government and the imprisonment of Canalizo 
and his Ministers. On the following day Congress assem- 
bled. General Herrera, the leader of the constitutional 
party, was appointed Provisional President of the Repub- 
lic, and a new Ministry was formed. 

José Joaquin Herrera was born toward the close of the 
last century. He participated in the civil wars of his 
country, rose through various military grades, ‘until he 
became a general of the army and a prominent constitu- 
tionalist. In 1844 he was elected President of the Repub- 
lic, but was deposed at the end of ayear. Among tha 
principal events of his administration may be mentioned 
the fact that Congress decreed the degradation of Santa 
Anna, The tragedy of ‘‘ Brutus ; Or, Rome Made Free,” 
was performed at the theatres in honor of the success of 
the revolutionists, and everything connected with Santa 
Anna—his trophies, statues, pictures—were destroyed by 
the populace. Even his amputated leg, which had been 
embalmed and buried with military honors, was disin- 
terred, dragged through the streets, broken to pieces, and 
treated with every mark of contempt. The war with the 
United States and the difficulty with France, to which 
reference has already been made, were also important 
events in his administration. But General Paredes, who 
had been working up a new plan, ‘“ proclaimed” it at 
San Luis, where he was*backed up by an army organized 
to fight General Taylor, who had landed in the vicinity 
of Matamoras. Herrera was deposed and Paredes be- 
came President, in January, 1846, Six months later he 
was, in turn, deposed by Bravo, who was succeeded—at 


| the end ofa mouth—by Santa Arma, who again loomed up. 
into exile, but returned in 1853; was elected President, | 


The country now seemed to have devoted itself to Presi- 
dential elections. Pedro Maria Anaya followed Santa Anna, 
and, at the end of two months, Santa Anna followed him. 
He was in power from June, 1847, until September, when 
he was succeeded by Don Manuel de la Peta y Peia. 
On November 12th Congress named Anaya as President 
ad interim. On January Tth, 1848, De la Peiia returned to 
the supreme power, only to be followed on June 3d, fol- 
lowing, by General Herrera. From this period, the war 
with the United States being over, peace—Mexican peace 
—preyailed throughout the land, and Herrera was enabled 
to serve until January 15th, 1851, when he turned the 
reins of government over to his successor, and for the 
first time in the history of Mexico a change of adminis- 
tration was effected without violence. 

The new President was Don Mariano Arista, who was 
born in 1802. Having served in sevcral civil wars, he be- 
came a general of brigade in 1833, and in 1841 was in 
command of a division. In 1846 he was defeated at Palo 
Alto by General Taylor. In 1851 he became President 
of the Republic, and devoted himself to improving the 
condition of the army, and to the economical govern- 
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ment of the country. He succeeded in reducing the ex- 
penses of garrisoning the City of Mexico to $6,000 a day. 
His administration, and that of General Herrera, are 
pointed out by Mexican historians as models of honesty, 
order and economy. But, so long as Santa Anna lived, 
it seemed impossible for any government to exist in 
peace. Troubles arose in various parts of the country ; 
troops were sent out to suppress them; Caliacén was 
sacked and disorder reigned supreme; and when, on 
January 2d, 1853, the pronunciamento of Orizaba oc- 
curred, Arista resolved to rid the country of his pres- 
ence. He refused to dissolve Congress and continue a 
war of bloodshed, and, leaving the capital secretly, re- 
tired to his farm, near San Martin. Shortly afterward he 
went to Lisbon, where he died in such poverty that his 
personal property barely sufficed to pay his debts. 

Don Juan Alvarez, the next President after Santa Anna’s 
Fifth term, was born in 1790. He was distinguished for 
energy and boldn ss. He took part in an insurrection 
against Santa Anna in 1854, and in September, 1855, be- 
came President of Mexico. During his administration he 
abolished the fueros of the clergy. He appointed Don 
Ignacio Comonfort as his Minister of War. The latter 
repaired to the capital and began reorganizing the army, 
which Santa Anna had scattered all over the country. 
Alvarez, with the troops from the south, reached the 
capital about the same time, and, as he detected signs 
of division in the Liberal party itself, determined to put 
an end to it, by resigning in favor of Comonfort. 

Don Ignacio Comonfort was born at Puebla in 1810, 
served in the.yarious civil wars, and was elected to Con- 
gress in 1842. . Six years later he was elected to the 
Senate. In 1854 he joined Alvarez against Santa Anna, 
and on December 12th, 1855, he became President, on 
the resignation of Alvarez. In 1856 he confiscated the 
property of the Church, and in 1857 was declared Consti- 
tutional President, after suppressing a number of revolu- 
tionary movements of more or less importance. Claiming 
that the country could not be governed by the Constitu- 
tion, and judging this to be the sentiment of his party, 
he inaugurated a coup d’état, and dissolved Congress, on 
December 11th. Some States gided with him, while he 
met with opposition in others. He was not long in dis- 
covering his mistake and in ‘retracing his steps. On 
January 11th he released Juarez, whom he had kept 
confined in his palace, joined the Liberals and National 
Guards that were at the capital, and for some days val- 
iantly opposed the rebel troops, until Osollo and Mira- 
mon entered the city, to aid Zuloaga, and took posses- 
sion of the palace and of the city. On January 2\st, 
1858, Comonfort went into exile. In 1863 he again ap- 
peared, and commanded an army against the French. In 
the same year he was murdered by bandits. 

Don Benito Juarez was born in the village of San 
Pablo in 1806. At the age of twelve he could neither 
read nor write, nor could he speak a word of Spanish. 
In 1818 he went to Oaxaca, where he found a protector in 
Don Antonio Salanueva. In 1821 he began the studies of 
Latin, philosophy and theology, in the Institute of Oaxaca. 
In 1824 he completed his law studies, and was admitted 
to practice ; in 1832 he was sent to the Legislature ; in 
1842 he became a civil judge; two years later he was 
Secretary to the Government, and in 1847 was elected 
Governor. He was subsequently banished by Santa 
Anna, and resided in poverty in New Orleans until 1855. 
On his return from exile, Comonfort made him Governor 
of Oaxaca, and soon after raised him to the Ministry. In 
1857, the time of the coup d’état, he was President of the 


capital, where Zuloaga, Parra, Osollo and Miramon were 
in possession, and retired to the interior of the country, 
establishing his Government at Vera Cruz until his tri- 
umphal return to Mexico, in 1861. The three leading 
incidents of his administration were the suppression of 
religious Orders, the confiscation of Church property, 
and the suspension for two years of all payment on pub- 
lic debts of every kind, This latter measure was made 
an excuse for the French occupation and the Maximilian 
Empire. Juarez maintained an obstinate resistance to the 
rule of the foreigner, which resulted in final success. In 
1867, Maximilian was captured at Querétaro, and shot; 
and in August of the same year Juarez was again elected 
President. His administration, however, was far from 
peaceful. Discontented generals stirred up ceaseless re- 
volts and insurrections, and although Juarez held his 
own, and was re-elected President in 1871, his popularity 
seemed on the wane. He died of apoplexy in the City of 
Mexico in 1872, and was succeeded by Lerdo de Tejada. 

Don Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada was born at Jalapa, 
April 25th, 1825, and was from his early youth intended 
for the Bar. He made his preparatory studies at Jalapa, 
and his Latin, philosophy and theology in Puebla. His 
law studies were made at the College of San Ildefonso, in 
the City of Mexico, and he was admitted to the Bar in 
1851. In 1852 he became Rector of the College, and re- 
mained in that capacity until 1855, when he was elected 
to the Supreme Bench. From 1861 to 1864 he was a 
member of Congress. On the death of Juarez, in 1872, 
Lerdo do Tejada took up the reins of Government, and 
managed to keep the revolutionists quiet during. his first 
term of four years. In 1877 he visited New York. On 
his re-election, in 1878, the revolutionists broke out again, 
and Lerdo and his Cabinet were banished, atfd General 
Porfirio Diaz, leader of the insurgents, became President. 

Don Porfirio Diaz was born in the City of Oaxaca, on 
September 15th, 1830. His parents intended him for the 
Bar, and he began a course cf studies in the College at 
Oaxaca ; but his leaning being toward a military life, he 
entered the service of Captain José Maria Herrera, in 
1854. At the close of his first campaign he resumed his 
studies, but having still a yearning for the army, he took 
part in the War of Reform, and in the War of Interven- 
tion, where he soon distinguished himself by his courage 
and activity. Escaping from the disaster at Puebla, the 
indefatigable Diaz, now a general, collected together new 
troops and war materials, and going, with his brother, to 
Oaxaca, succeeded in placing that city in a position of 
defense. Bazaine sent General d’Hurbal to dislodge him, 
but the latter not being able to do so, Bazaine was obliged 
to undertake the siege himself. The city capitulated on 
February 9th, 1865, and Diaz was taken to Puebla and 
confined in the Fortress of Loreto. He was taken thence 
to Concepcion, and thence to Compaiia, from which he 
made his escape, on September 26th, 1866, by lowering 
himself down from the tower by means of arope. In a 
few days he was again in the face of the enemy with his 
army, and did good service to the end of the war. Dur- 
ing the administration of President Lerdo he worked 
with the revolutionists against him, and, as we have seen, 
became President of the Republic from May 5th, 1877, 
to November 30th, 1880. Revolutionary movements were 
inaugurated from time to time during his administration, 
but they were promptly suppressed. 

General Manuel Gonzalez, was elected President of 
Mexico, on December 1st, 1880, and re-elected in Novem- 
ber, 1884. This year Diaz has again peacefully resumed 
his seat, having been re-elected to the Chief Magistracy 


Court of Justice; and resuminy the command, left the | of the Republic 
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“True,” remarked my aunt, ‘I really do not 
see what else you can do; and she rubbed her 
nose meditatively with her spectacles, and looked 
in a pitying fashion at me. 

‘“You don’t seem to consider my prospects, very 
bright, aunt,” said I, somewhat nettled. 

“Well, no, I certainly do not,” rejoined Miss 
Saxelby. ‘‘It’s all very well, Tom,” she contin- 
ued, ‘‘to dawdle about a studio in a velvet coat, 
and make pretty little fanciful pictures ; but when 
it comes to selling one before you get a dinner, 
why——” And Miss Saxelby paused in a highly 
significant manner. 

‘*You mean, you think the chance of the dinner 
will be a small one? Very likely ; but affairs are 
not quite so bad as that,” returned I. ‘After 
everything has been paid, I have still the little 
fortune my mother left me; it will keep me from 
starvation, perhaps even give me butter on my 
bread. If I work hard, I don’t see why I should 
not be able to earn something as well as other 
folks. At all events, I mean to try.” 

The state of the case was this: I was trustee for 
some young cousins who possessed shares in a 
bank which had lately failed. Sorrow at what I 
believed to be their loss was changed to astonished 
yexation on finding it my own instead, I not being 
aware that the property of beneficiaries under a 
trust remains intact, while the trustee has to pay 
for losses such as these. The facts were these, 
however, and to satisfy the calls I had to sacrifice 
ali my property, except about two hundred pounds 
p year. This, I thought, would serve me while I 


studied in Paris for three years or so, when I hoped the 
rust of the amateur might be rubbed off, so that the 
metal of an artist (if it were in my composition) would 
shine out. My spirits were somewhat damped by the re- 
ception given to my account of my intentions ; for Miss 
Joan Saxelby was known to all her friends as a woman of 
sound judgment and great experience of the world, gifted 
with an unhesitating frankness in expressing her ideas, 
and an obstinacy in adhering to an opinion once formed, 
which seemed in some occult way to induce the fulfill- 
ment of nine-tenths of her predictions. She was a fine- 
looking lady of fifty-five, rich, kindly, clever, domineer- 
ing, with remarkable black eyes and bushy eyebrows, 
which formed a piquant contrast to her white hair. She 
lived in a charming house near the Thames, had a boat 
which she rowed, a Stanhope phaeton, in which she drove 
a couple of fine bays, and an establishment kept up on a 
scale pronounced by some of her lady friends to be ‘‘ ex- 
travagant,” but which certainly seemed the perfection of 
ease and comfort to her guests. She spent her large in- 
come freely, holding the doctrine that to give herself and 
others as much pleasure as she could with her money was 
putting it to a good use. 

I had one more conversation with her before I started 
for Paris, and she wished me success, saying, laughingly, 
“‘T can’t help you to an income now, Tom; but if Cousin 
Norman fulfills his promise, you shall have half his 
legacy.” 

‘‘Thank you, aunt,” replied I; ‘‘ but I will not pin my 
hopes on that. I have more faith in what my palette 
and brushes will bring me than in Mr. Norman’s parch- 
ments. But you are kind to make me the promise.” 
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My aunt's affection for her crusty cousin 
was a cause of astonishment to me, as the old 
man seemed rude and disagreeable to a degree, 
and took advantage of his ninety years to make 
himself odious to every one with whom he 
came in contact, considering himself privi- 
leged to utter the ugliest truths in the plain- 
est manner. 

I took up my abode in a pleasant quarter of 
Paris, on the road to Neuilly, and worked hard 
in the studio of one Léon Dumesne, enjoying 
my life, my work, my play, and making friends 
with those who, like myself, had to climb their 
way up Fortune’s ladder from its lowest rung. 

At the end of the year I moved into a more 
fashionable region, sent pictures to small ex- 
hibitions, had some pupils, and actually sold 
one or two little paintings. After two years a 
picture was accepted at the Salon, well hung, 
and sold immediately. I felt I was on the way 
to success, and thought I would take a holiday 
on the strength of it. Inaweek I found my- 
self again in my aunt’s pretty house, at Cook- 
ham, seated in a comfortable chair in the 
bow - window of her pleasant morning - room, 
hearing her news and giving details of my life 
in Paris. 

Miss Saxelby was unchanged ; her govern- 
ment as kindly, her house as comfortable, as 
ever. She had started a tricycle, which, with 
her usual enthusiasm about any of her hob- 
bies, she described as ‘‘ perfection.” She wore 
a ‘‘ divided skirt,” she told me, when conduct- 
ing her vehicle; and I subsequently discoy- 
ered that she had considerably astonished, not 


to say scandalized, the neighborhood by the fashion of 
her garment and the way in which she scurried over the 
country on her light carriage—tricycles were novelties 
for ladies a few years ago. 

We were summoned to luncheon, and on our way to 
the dining-room I said : ‘‘ By the way, aunt, I saw the 
death of Cousin Norman in the Jimes, months ago. What 
about his money ? Did he leave you a fortune ?” 

‘* Not exactly,” answered Miss Saxelby, as we took our 
places at table. ‘‘He left me no money, but money’s 
worth.” 

“‘Oh, indeed !” said I. ‘‘ What form did it take—dia- 
monds ?” 

“No,” returned my aunt. ‘He left mea ‘Work of 
Art.’” 

‘Really !” exclaimed I. ‘‘ But what was it—sculpture ? 
painting ? china ? bronze ?” 

“It is a picture,” was the reply. ‘‘I should like your 
opinion of it after luncheon ; it is of great value.” Hay- 
ing said this, she abruptly changed the subject. My 
curiosity was aroused. I racked my memory vainly to 
think of some masterpiece that had lately been sold ; for 
I knew Mr. Norman formerly possessed no works of art 
of any kind, he having been addicted solely to the sci- 
ence of money-making. However, I followed my aunt’s 
lead, and no more was said about the legacy. 

We rose from the table, where I had been seated with 
my back to the fireplace, and my aunt took my arm, say- 
ing, triumphantly, yet, as I fancied, with an anxious 
glance at me, ‘“‘ There, Tom, that is Cousin Norman’s 
legacy. {dare say you will be able to tell mo the name 
of the painter, and its probable value.” 
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I turned, and looked at a smell picture over the mantel- 
piece, which had taken the place of a delightful portrait, 
by Romney, of my great-grandmother. 

“‘Good gracious, aunt !” was my astonished exclama- 
tion. 

‘‘What is your opinion of it, Tom?” she inquired, 
sternly. 

“Tt is a most atrocious daub,” said I, after a moment’s 
observation. 

‘‘Tam surprised at you !” said Miss Saxelby, bridling 
up, her soul in arms at such aslur being cast on a pos- 
session of hers. I felt that my hasty words would cause 
her to stick through thick and thin to this abominable 
“Work of Art.” It was rubbish, and very odious rub- 
bish, too. The subject was an old man, with a specially 
disagreeable expression, arranging some thin sheets of | 
paper, not unlike banknotes ; the work of it was care- 
less and bad in the extreme. I could see no possible 
reason for calling it valuable ; in fact, I felt certain that 
as a ‘‘ Work of Art” it was worthless. It struck me there 
was a certain resemblance in the old man to Cousin Nor- 
man himself, but upon my remarking this to my aunt, 
she was so angry that I did not insist on it. 

I found the subject had better be dropped altogether, 
and never even looked at my hostess, if by chance a vis- 
itor asked the name of the picture or its painter ; for her 
invariable answer to any such query was, ‘‘It is a ‘ Work 
of Art’ by an unknown painter, bequeathed to me by an 
old friend.” The tone in which this reply would be given 
precluded further question. 

I soon returned to work, but quitting Paris, wandered 
about in Switzerland and Italy, till in Rome i had an 
attack of malarial fever and was ordered home for change. 
Again I found myself at Miss Saxelby’s, this time in 
early Spring. In my somewhat weak condition I felt 
glad of the warmth and comfort of my aunt’s English 
home. The evening of my arrival I noticed, on entering 
the dining-room, that Romney’s picture was reinstated 
above the fireplace. 

‘Why, aunt,” said I, ‘‘ where is the ‘Work of Art’?” 

“In the lumber-room, Tom,” replied Miss Saxelby. 

‘““Why is that ?” inquired I. 

‘* Well,” returned my aunt, ‘‘I have come round to 
your opinion, and I feel sure it is only rubbish. I asked 
Mr. Templar and Edward Hoskins what they thought of 
it one day when they dined here. I believed their judg- 
ment would be worth having.” 

‘‘I should think so,” said I, ‘‘ considering that one is 
the best colorist, and the other far and away the best por- 
trait painter of the day. And what was their verdict ?” 

‘Mr. Templar said that the manner and the matter 
were worthy of each other, and both equally objection- 
able,” returned my aunt. 

‘*Aptly quoted,” laughed I. ‘‘ And Hoskins ?” 

‘‘He said, as it was on a panel, it had better be con- 
verted into lucifer matches, with all possible speed,” 
answered Miss Saxelby, who, as she had given up her 
belief in the ‘* Work of Art,” seemed rather to enjoy the 
ruthless comments made on it. 

‘‘Have you heard anything about the way in which 
Mr. Norman became possessed of it ?” I inquired. 

‘His housekeeper told me he bought it about six 
months before he was taken ill,” said my aunt, ‘and 
that he seemed to prize it highly. He often had it ona 
table beside him, and always carried it to his room at 
night.” 

“It is very strange,” mused I. ‘The old man must 
have been getting childish, and have intended it for a bit 
of fun.” 


MISS SAXELBY’S WORK OF ART. 


“‘T can’t understand it,” said Aunt Joan. ‘‘Y think it 
was very unkind of him to make game of me in that 
fashion. We were always great friends, and he knew 
that I did not misunderstand his disagreeable manner. I 
appreciated his good qualities, and believed him to be 
thoroughly upright and kind-hearted. Such behavior 
destroys one’s faith in human nature.” 

This was, I believe, the chief grievance to my aunt. 
She did not need money, and the smallest remembrance 
given with a kindly word or two would have gratified her 
as much as a fortune; but her long friendship for her 
old cousin had made the destruction of her cherished 
faith in him hard to bear. 

I was expected to stay some time with my aunt, and 
she gave me a pleasant painting-room, wherein I worked 
when I felt well enough, and lounged and dozed when 
the attacks of ague and fever returned. Miss Joan often 
paid me a visit, and many a dull hour was beguiled with 
her racy speeches and kindly, though at times cynical, 
views of life. With art she had not much sympathy, and 
I could see that the success I had made in my profession, 
small though it was, filled her with extreme astonish- 
ment, and she never overcame her surprise at my selling 
pictures, or receiving commissions to paint them. 

As the weather brightened, and my strength returned, 
I set to work in earnest, and was making a study for a 
picture with some figures in it, when I was stopped by 
the want of a particular table for the background. Re- 
membering there was one in my aunt’s morning-room 
just suited to my purpose—a small, spindle - legged, 
‘‘Louis Quatorze” affair—I went to seek it; but found 
that it was not in its old place, and inquiry as to its 
whereabouts was answered by a direction to the lumber- 
room. 

Hither I betook myself, and after some trouble dis- 
covered the article of which I was in search, pushed igno- 
miniously into a corner, and heaped with rubbish. In 
trying to unearth it, I threw down a picture which had 
been placed underneath it, with its face to the wall. I 
picked it up, and found it was the famous ‘‘ Work of Art.” 
I thought I would examine it closely ; it seemed stranger 
than ever that such a daub should have been made the 
subject of a bequest, and gravely mentioned in the will 
of a respectable old capitalist thus: ‘‘I bequeath to my 
cousin, Joan Saxelby, a Work of Art. It is a treasure.” 

What was the meaning of it ? I held the thing at arm’s 
length ; it was quite small—only twenty-four inches by 
eighteen—and was in a rather prettily carved wooden 
frame. It struck me suddenly that there might chance 
to be some valuable painting beneath the portrait of the 
ugly old man depicted there. JWhata pleasure it would 
be if I discovered it overlaid a masterpiece of Leonardo, 
or a study of Del Sarto! One had heard of such things, 
and the suggestion fired my imagination, making me for- 
get the table of which I had come in search, and run at 
once, with the picture, to my studio. 

Placing it on a table, I covered it with a liquid made 
for the purpose of removing an outer coating of color; 
then waiting a few minutes, cautiously dabbed the moist 
surface with a sponge. I found, to my dismay, that all 
trace of paint had disappeared from the panel ; the por- 
trait was merely touched on. Surveying the bare wood, 
I felt aghast at the evanescent nature of the ‘* Work of 
Art,” and doubtful as to the view my aunt might take of 
such unauthorized tampering with her property. 

I was rather in a fix, and in a rage, too, and taking up 
the horrid thing, I flung it to the other end of the room, 
with an exclamation the reverse of benedictory. It fell 
with a clatter, sounding as if it broke in pieces. I went 
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quickly to it, intending to make an end of the whole 
thing by thrusting the bits into the fire ; but as I picked 
it up, the panel fell from the frame with a sharp metallic 
clang. Examination discovered, to my great astonish- 
ment, that what I believed to bo a solid piece of wood 
was, in reality, a thin case made of tin, covered with a 
veneer of the mahogany, and most neatly fitted into the 
grooves of the frame. Some spring had been loosened by 
the jerk, causing the panel to drop. A narrow slip of 
wood which formed one end of the case had fallen off, 
and inside I could see papers closely pressed into the 
narrow space. Here was a discovery! A new will, no 
doubt. I flew to my aunt, and brought her to the scene 
of action. 

Her excitement was greater than mine. Together we 
drew out the contents of this quaint hiding-place. The 
papers were banknotes, varying in value from ten pounds 
to one thousand, amounting in all to fifteen thousand 
pounds! Best of all, with them was a note in Cousin 
Norman’s handwriting, saying that the picture had been 
shown to him as a curiosity in a furniture-shop, and 
that as the portrait reminded him of what his looking- 
glass showed him, the thought struck him it would be 
amusing to carry out the likeness by continuing the old 
man’s appareit occupation of hiding banknotes. He 
added that he knew Miss Saxelby’s great faith in him, 
and that he did not doubt her penetration would dis- 
cover the secret. 

My aunt was overjoyed. She forgave me for tamper- 
ing with the ‘‘ Work of Art,” although she said that she 
would have liked still to possess the picture, and gener- 
ously fulfilled her promise of giving me half her cousin’s 
legacy. She was chiefly delighted, however, in being 
able to return to her good opinion of Cousin Norman ; 
and she would never listen to impertinent suggestions as 
to the absurdity of such a mode of conveying a fortune, 
and the risk run of the treasure being lost altogether. 

I think, however, that the ‘‘ Work of Art” will never 
be a favorite subject of conversation with my aunt ; while 
to me it has always been a proof that John Norman was 
scarcely worthy the affection cherished for him by Joan 
Saxelby. 


A FAMOUS SHRINE. 


Atmost equal, in popular estimation, to the shrine of 
St. Thomas & Becket at Canterbury was that of Our 
Lady of Walsingham. And the devout pilgrim could 
hardly boast himself an accomplished palmer unless he 
had visited these two great English shrines, as well as 
the tomb of St. James at Campostella in Spain, 

“T have heard of Saynt Iames,” says Erasmus, in an 
old English translation of his ‘‘ Peregrinations,” ‘‘ but I 
pray you describe to me the Kyngdome of Walsyng- 
ham.” ‘At the uttermost part of all England,” is the 
reply. And the description is not far from accurate at 
tue present day; for Walsingham is a long way from 
everywhere, and a pilgrimage there involves a consider- 
able sacrifice of time. But in the old days, when pilgrims 
traveled mostly on foot, there was a continual stream of 
them. From the south they came through Newmarket, 
Brandon, and Fakenham, by a track still known as the 
Palmer’s Way. From the north and the fen country 
the track crossed the Wash by Long Sutton, and passed 
through Lynn, where a beautiful lady chapel, with elab- 
orate groined roof, is said to have been built of the bene- 
factions of pilgrims. Another great road led through 
Norwich and Attlebridge, by Bec Hospital, were lodging 
for thirteen poor pilgrims was ready every night. 


There is little to show of the once famous temple of 
Walsingham. A ruined chancel arch, a gateway, and 
some fragmentary cloisters are all that remain of the 
grand church which fell into ruin ere it was completely 
finished. Erasmus, just before the Reformation, found 
the church still in progress, the windows yet unglazed, 
and the cold wind sweeping through the newly built 
aisles. But the grand church was the outer casket only, 
as the original shrine was contained in a little wooden 
chapel within the church, ‘‘on eyther syde a lyttle door 
where the pilgrims goe through,” and within was the im- 
age of Our Lady, and the shrine all blazing with gold and 
jewels of richness most marvelous ; and everything spark- 
ling to the bewildered gaze in the light of innumerable 
twinkling tapers, while the fumes of fragrant incense 
added to the half-intoxication of the scene. Outside was 
another little chapel, also full of marvels, and, before the 
chapel, a little house, where there were a couple of pits, 
both full of water to the brim. The wells still remain 
puro and cold throngh all these changes ; and these are 
the famous wishing-wells of Walsingham, that probably 
were the first objects of pilgrimage long before even the 
faith of Christ was known in the land. 
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“Two hands upon the breast, and labor fs past.’ 
—Russian proverb, 
““Two HANDS upon the breast, 
And work is done; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest— 
The race is won; 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 
And all tears cease; 
Two lips where love is muto, 
Anger at peace: 
So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot— 
God in His kindness answereth not. 


“Two hands to work addrest 
Aye for His praise; 
Two feet that never rest 
Walking His ways; 
Two eyes that look above 
Through all their tears; 
Two lips still breathing love, 
Not wrath, nor fears: 
So pray we afterward, low on our knees— 
Pardon those erring prayers! Father, hear these!”* 


An Italian geographer has just published an interest- 
ing series of statistical tables of the various countries of 
the world. The amount of land on the surface of the 
globe is put, by his authority, at 52,425,570 square miles ; 
and the number of inhabitants at least 1,449,376,500 souls. 
Queen Victoria is sovereign of 8,943,562 square miles of 
territory, and of 311,940,000 people. The extent of her 
realm is exceeded by that of no other sovereign; the 
Emperor of China only rules a greater number of sub- 
jects. The {British Empire, therefore, embraces nearly 
one-sixth of the habitable surface of the globe, and ex- 
tends over more than one-fifth of humanity. Of the sub- 
jects of the Queen, it is computed that no more than 
47,000,000 habitually speak English ; but in the Unite 
States and elsewhere there are 50,000,000 more who us 
the same tongue—more than half mankind who use the 
English language living in this country. This makes the 
total of the English-speaking races about 97,000,000. Of 
people who speak Russian there are only about 84,000,000 ; 
and, save Chinese, there is now no single language which 


| is more widely spoken than that of Shakespeare. 
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‘“THE WOMAN WHO WAS WATCHING THEM FROM BEHIND THE CURTAINS OF A WINDOW CLOSE BY SHUT HER HANDS FIERCELY 
TOGETHER, AND HER FACE WAS FULL OF JEALOUS PAIN,” 


THE WOMAN 
By Esen E, 


Ropney Dane and Alice Farley sat on the piazza to- 
gether, and he was reading to her that little rhyme which 
Vivien recites to Merlin, when he tells her that he has 
trusted her too much. 


“In love, if love be love, if love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers: 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 


“Tt is the little rift within the lute 
That by-and-by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening, slowly silence all. 


“It is not worth the keeping—let it go. 
But shall it? Answer, darling !—answer ‘No,’ 
And trust me not at all, or all in all.” 


Something prompted her to look up at him, when he 
had come to the end of the rhyme, and ask : 
Vol. XXVI., No. 6—42. 


HE LOVED. 


REXFORD. 


“Ts that the kind of trust you would give the womar 
you love ?” 

“That or none,” he answered. 
tire faith, or no faith at all. Where there is not con- 
fidence, there cannot be love. The woman I love,” he 
added, smiling down into the face upturned to his, with 
a look in his eyes that brought to it 2 flush like that you 
see in the heart of wild roses whe. the sunshine first 
coaxes their petals apart, ‘‘ will trust me wholly, as I 
shall trust her. I think you would trust me in that way, 
Alice, for you are the woman I love.” 

Then he bent down and kissed her, and the woman 
who was watching them from behind the curtains of a 
window close by shut her hands fiercely together, and 
her face was full of jealous pain as she witnessed the 
caress, 
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**T wonder what he would think if he knew what I 
do ?” she whispered. ‘‘I wonder ’’— with a look of per- 
plexity on her face—‘'if Alice Farley is deceiving him ? 
It does not seem possible that she is capable of such de- 
ceit, and yet—what else can one think, when they see 
what I have seen? If he knew—if he only knew !” 

That afternoon, as Rodney Dane and Alice Farley were 
walking up and down the path that led along the river- 
bank, Margaret Worth joined them. 

‘“We have been talking about ghosts,” Alice said. ‘I 
believe in them, and Rodney does not. What do you 
think about them ?” 

*¢T am half inclined to believe in them,” answered Miss 
Worth, ‘‘though I have always been skeptical on the 
subject ; but last night I saw one, I think. It was just 
as the clock was striking twelve—the traditional hour 
for ghosts, you know—when I saw what convinced me 
thet there were stranger things in earth, if not in heaven, 
than I had dreamed of. I was sitting by my window, 
for I had had ao headache all day, and was unable to 
sleep. I happened to look down the path, and I saw a 
ghostly figure coming toward the place where we are 
now standing. It was too far off for me to be able to 
distinguish its features, but in general appearance it re- 
sembled you, Miss Farley.” 

Alice Farley’s face turzed suddenly white, and the 
hand that was toying with a rose shook with some strong 
emotion. Then, feeling shat Rodney Dane’s eyes were 
on her, a strange, guilty-looking flush took the place 
of the pallor that Miss Worth’s words seemed to have 
occasioned. 

“Tt must have been a ghost in love,” went on Miss 
Worth, with her keen eyes on Miss Farley’s face, to note 
the effect of her words ; ‘‘ for it had evidently come to 
keep a ghostly tryst. It was met by another ghost, and 
the meeting was very much like that of lovers who are 
in the flesh.” 

Alice Farley's face was white again, now, and the eyes 
she lifted for a moment to Rodney Dane’s had a fright- 
ened look in them, 

‘Did you dream this, or is it a little romance of the 
imagination, for our amusement ?”’ asked Dane, mystified 
by Miss Worth’s words and manner and their effect on 
Alice Farley. 

‘‘T did not dream what I have told you about, and I 
did not imagine it,” answered Miss Worth. ‘I saw pre- 
cisely what I have told you. If I did not sce ghosts, 
what did I see ?” 

‘* Don’t let’s talk about such things,” Alice said, with 
ashiver. ‘The river has a tempting look—take us out 
for a row, Rodney.” 

But the river could not charm away the spell that Miss 
Worth’s strange words had left behind them. Rodney 
Dane could not help wondering what meaning lay hidden 
under them, and Alice Farley knew well cnough what he 
was thinking about. 

“The little rft within the lute,” Miss Worth kept 
whispering to herself, exultantly, as her keen eyes saw 
what thoughts were at work. 

That evening, Rodney Dano met Margaret Worth in 
the hall. . 

‘* What did you mean to-day ?” he asked, in an imper- 
ative tone. 

“TI meant—I scarcely know what,” she answered. 
‘But your talk about ghosts brought to my mind what 
I had seen, and I spoke of it.” 

‘* Of course, you did not expect us to think that you 
thought you had really seen a ghost,” he said. ‘* What 
was it, or, rather, who was it, that you saw? I am curious 
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to know, you see, what romantic maiden holds midnight 
meetings with her lover.” 

“T cannot tell you that, because I do not know,” she 
answered. ‘‘It looked like Miss Farley, but it scarcely 
seems possible that it eould have been her.” 

‘*Of course it was not her,” said Dane; but for all le 
spoke so decidedly, Miss Worth knew that there was a 
sort of doubt—or perhaps fear was a better word to use— 
at work in his mind. It was a feeling he could give no 
name to, as yet, because it was so vague; but because of 
that vagueness it was all the more tormenting. 

It was on the following night that Rodney Dane saw 
the ghost that Miss Worth had seen. 

He was sitting at the window, watching the lurid ef- 
fect with which frequent flashes of lightning lit up a 
world of darkness. He could never sleep during a 
thunder-shower, and therefore he had taken his position 
by the window to watch the progress of the storm. 

A vivid flash made the landscape light as day, and 
showed to him a woman’s figure stealing down the path. 
Before the lurid light had died away, the woman looked 
back, as if fearful of being seen, and he saw the face of 
Alice Farley. 

“My God!” he cried ; ‘‘ where can she be going on 
such a night as this, and at such a time ?” He threw up 
the sash, and leaned out into the night. Another flash 
showed her to him further down the path. Then thero 
was quite an interval of darkness. When the next flesh 
came, it showed him the woman he loved with a man’s 
arm about her, and he saw her face lifted for a kiss. 

The rest of tnat night was like a hideous dream to him. 
He scarcely knew what he was about as he made _ pre- 
paration to leave the place where his dream of life lad 
come to him, and the terrible awakening from it. 

‘False ! false!” he kept saying. ‘‘It is the story of 
Vivien and Merlin over again.” 

When morning came, he was ready to go. He hoped 
to get away without seeing Alice, but he did not. 

She met him in the hall. 

‘Tam going away,” he said, while his face was white. 
‘‘T can scarcely be expected to stay longer, after what I 
saw last night.” 

She grew pale to the lips 

**Oh, Rodney, if you only knew!” she cried. 
lieve me, you would not blame me, if you knew.” 

‘Perhaps not,” he answered, coldly. ‘‘ But not know- 
ing, I judge by what I see.” 

“‘Oh, Rodney, trust me!” she cried. ‘‘ You shall know 
the truth by-and-by. I would explain it all to you now, 
but I dare not, until——” 

‘* And yet you ask me to trust you!” he cried, breaking 
in upon her with words full of cruel scorn and unbelief. 
“‘T wish to God I had never seen you—I hope I shall 
never look into your face again.”” Then he turned away, 
and in a moment more was gone; while Alice Farley 
stood there speechless and pale as death, and listened to 
the sound of his departing feet, and felt in a kind of 
numb way that her heart was breaking. 

A week later, Rodney Dane heard that Alice Farley 
had left her father’s house for ever. Why, no one knew ; 
but she was gone, and her father had forbidden any one 
to speak of her to him. ‘‘ Let it be as if she were dead,” 


he said. 
* * * * * * 


*“Be- 


Five-and-twenty years after that day when he looked 
for the last time, as he believed, on the fair, false face of 
Alice Farley, Rodney Dane and his son were sitting in 
the private parlor of Dr. Graham’s Asylum for the In- 
sane. Dr. Graham had been Dane’s schoolmate; Dane 
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had come to visit Dr. Graham, bringing with him the 
young man who bore his name and had a face so like his 
own that he was often startled at the likeness. It almost 
seemed as if he saw himself living life over again. 

‘“‘T never saw a more striking resemblance,” Dr. Gra- 
ham said.’ ‘‘ Looking at him, I see you as you were at 
his age, and it seems as if you had kept your youth, 
while I have grown old.” 

By-and-by, when the young man had left them, the 
two gray-haired men talked about the happenings of the 
years since they had seen each other. 

‘“*The last time I saw you, you will remember, was 
when you were on your way to some country place near 
Boston,” Dr. Graham said. ‘‘From what you said to 

.me, I inferred that you expected to win a wife while 
there. Did you do so ?” 

Rodney Dane’s face paled at the question. Five-and- 
twenty years had not healed the wound that Alice Far- 
ley’s supposed falseness had left in his heart. For, al- 
though he had tried to forget her, or, at least, to kill the 
love he had felt for her, he had never been able to do so. 
There had never been a day that he had not seen her as 
he saw her that last time, with the anguish of a breaking 
heart in her face. That look haunted him at night. It 
came to him like the ghost of something he had mur- 
dered. Though he told himself that she was false, and 
deserved no pity from him, he could not think of her 
without a strange thrill of regret and sorrow. For, you 
see, he had loved her as a man can love but once, 

‘“*No,” he answered, with a sigh, ‘‘I did not win the 
woman I told you of; or, rather, I won her and T lost 
her. You knew the woman I married— Margaret Worth — 
I think.” 

“‘Yes, I knew her well,” Dr. Graham replied. ‘‘I used 
to think she cared more for you than she did for any one 
else, but I never thought you would marry her,” 

‘Things seldom happen as we think they are going 
to,” Rodney Dane said, with a sigh. ‘‘ Yes, I married 
Margaret Worth, and she was a faithful wife to me for 
many years. She, at least, was true,” he added, while 
the memory of one who was false was stirring in his 
heart. He wondered if she was living or dead. For 
five-and-twenty years she had been dead to the world 


he lived in, but the grass of the grave might not be | 


growing over her yet. 

When young Rodney Dane joined them, after his walk 
through the grounds, Dr. Graham proposed that they 
should visit the Asylum. 

‘‘T have some strange cases under my charge,” he said, 
as they entered the wards. ‘There is one,” pointing 
to a woman who was standing at a window, looking out 
as if she hoped to see some one she had long been look- 
ing for, but who never came. Her face was hidden from 
them, but the snow-white hair that fell upon her neck 
told that she was ro longer young. 

‘‘She has been here nearly fifteen years,’ Dr. Graham 
said. ‘‘ Her story, told me by her brother, who put her 
in my charge just before his death, is like a leaf from ro- 
mance. This brother, years and years ago, was suspected 
of having committed a terriblo crime. His father be- 
lieved him guilty, and to save his life he fled from the 
home of his boyhood. Only one person had believed his 
story of innocence, and that person was his sister. For 
five years he wandered about the world, an outcast. Then 
the longing came over him to visit his old home again. 
He went back to it as a stranger, daring to make his 
identity known only to his sister, who had never lost her 
belief in his innocence. She met her brother secretly ; 
but it seems that her lover witnessed their last meeting, 
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and believing that she was false, he left her in anger. She 
dared not tell him the truth, fearing that her father, who 
was a stern, unforgiving man, would set the officers of 
the law on the fugitive’s track. In some manner, her 
father found out the truth, after all, and he was furious 
with wrath because she had disobeyed his command that 
she should never see her brother again. She was strong 
in her belief in that brother’s innocence, and dared to 
say so. Then the old man, in his bitter, cruel wrath, 
drove her from home, and she sought refuge with her 
brother. Her trouble brought on a long dllness. When 
bodily health came back, her mind was a wreck. Her 
brother kept her with him until he knew that he had not 
long to live. Then he put her in my charge, and she has 
been here ever since ; and probably will still remain here, 
as her father died long ago, and she has no relatives. 
Since her -brother died, I have been told that his innno- 
cence has been fully established by the confession of the 
guilty party. She seldom speaks to anybody, but is 
always watching and waiting for some one.” 

Rodney Dane’s face had grown very pale as he list- 
ened to his old friend’s story. Was it the story of the 
woman he loved that was being told him? Something 
assured him that it was. 

The woman at the window turned suddenly, and faced 
them. So, after five-and-twenty years, Rodney Dane and 
Alice Farley met again. 

A great cry, that had the sound of a sob in it, broke 
from the woman's lips. She sprang forward with out- 
stretched hands. 

‘‘Oh ! Rodney, Rodney, I have been waiting for this 
time so long, so long !’’ she cried, and her poor pale face 
was full of the unutterable pathos of the dead years. “I 
was not false to you, Rodney. Believe me !— oh! be- 
lieve me!” 

But her hands were not reached out to the Rodney 
Dane who had been her lover. Instead, she stood before 
his son, and to him her passionate plea was uttered. 

‘* Alice,” the Rodney of her past said, gently, ‘‘I am 
the man you mean. This man whom you mistake for me 
is my son. Have I changed so that you do not know 
me ?” 

“No, I do not know you,” she said, looking at him as 
one might look at an utter stranger. ‘‘I never knew you. 
But you, Rodney—you have not grown a day older, it 
seems to me, than you were when I saw you last ; while I 
—I have grown to be an old, old woman.” 

Young Rodney Dane looked from one to the other iy 
perplexity. 

“Alice,” his father said, hoping to make the truth 
clear to her bewildered brain, ‘‘ you are mistaken. This 
is another Rodney Dane. I am the one you knew.” 

‘‘Why do you tell me that?” she cried. ‘‘I know bet- 
ter. You are an old man. This is the Rodney I knew,” 
turning to the young man again. ‘Oh, Rodney, the man 
you saw me with was not my lover, but my brother, and 
I would have told you the truth, if you had trusted me a 
little. But you would not, and my heart broke when you 
left me, thinking I was false. Do you remember, Rod- 
ney, you said you prayed God you might never see my 
face again ? But J prayed we might meet some time be- 
fore I died, that I might tell you that I was true te you; 
and my prayer, not yours, has been answered. I could 
not die until I had told you the truth. Oh, Rodney, tell 
me that at last you believe me, and let me die in peace.” 

Rodney Dane signified to his son to give her the assur- 
ance she desired, : 

“T believe you,” the young man said, with a strange 
feeling of being some one else. To his father it seemed, 
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as he listened to the words addressed to another that 
were meant for him, as if he had died years ago, and this 
young man was the ghost of his former self. 

‘*He believes me, and tells me so!’ she cried, and 
her face was full of unutterable gladness. ‘‘I can die 
now.” 

She wavered like a reed in the wind, and would have 
fallen down if her old lover had not sprung forward and 
caught her. 

“*The end’s here,” she whispered, her eyes on the 
young man’s face—a look full of love that had outlived 
the sorrowful years. ‘‘Tell me again that you believe 
me, and kiss me once — just once, Rodney — to seal the 
peace between us.” 

Young Rodney Dane felt moved by something outside 
of himself. A great wave of tenderness for the woman 
ho was lying in his father’s arms swept over him. It 
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was as if he became, for the time being, the man who 
loved her. He drew her to his breast and kissed her, and 
the man whose heart was mightily stirred by the love of 
long ago was obliged to see the kiss he longed to give, 
given by another. 

‘“‘Good-by,” she said, faintly, a great light coming into 
her face and making it radiant. ‘‘ Sometime —some- 
time——” ae 4 

Yes ; sometime, somewhere, poor, weary heart, the 
tangled threads of fate will be straightened out, and 
then—— 

There was a little flutter of the hands, one last look of 
love that could never die, and the woman Rodney Dane 
loved was dead, in the arms of another. And it seemed 
to him that this was his punishment for his lack of faith 
in her, years ago, and a great sense of loss came over him 
as he looked through tears upon the face of the dead. 
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_®HABE AND TARPON TAKING BAIT, 


THE SILVER KING, 


By ALVAN S. SOUTHWORTH. 


Aquatic sport! What is it? To catch the salmon, to 
shoot this prince of the piscatorial world on the Colum- 
bia River, to net the shad, to bait the bluefish, to fly the 
trout, and to harpoon the monsters of the great sea—do 
these now engage the attention of men not bent on dainty 
pastime ? 

Hardly. 

A new fishing world has been discovered. It is on the 
east and west coasts of Florida; and the attraction is 
the tarpon—not yet classified among sportsmen or tech- 
nicians, In the language of the enthusiast, ‘‘He who 
indulges in tarpon-fishing will never again go to those 
tame old-timers of the past. It spoils the true sports- 
man for every other kind of hardy diversion by land 
or sea, with gun or reel.” These were the words of a 


gentleman well known in New York, who has spent many 
seasons in Florida, and is recognized as one of the most 
expert anglers on either coast of that peninsula. ‘‘ More- 
over,” he added, in the course of a long conversation with 
me, ‘‘this tarpon-fishing is bound to become the great 
fud of the piscatorial world. Already but three years 
old—as practiced with rod and reel—it has enlisted the 


skillful endeavors of the tried sportsmen of this coun- 


try who have heard of the marvelous fascinations of the 
dangerous but exciting pastime ; and when it gets fully 
before the public, you will find Florida waters swarming 
with those in pursuit of this monster fish, which, by the 
way, I think may be taken as king of the Herring family.” 

The tarpon, otherwise the silver king, is of the genus 
Megalops, belonging to the family Clupeide, and, among 


other features, is characterized by a compressed, oblong 
body. It is uniform in structure, and as beautiful a 
specimen of the fish as ever navigated the ocean. While 
varying in size and weight, it is usually between 5 and 6 
feet in length, and from 90 to 190 pounds on the scale. 
Its general appearance, at a glance—side view—is that of 
a huge bluefish, its lines being bold yet undulating and 
graceful, the build indicating great power, generous nu- 
trition, symmetry in form, armed, as the tarpon is, with 
fins of ample size and sweep, which render it so formid- 
able in making a fight for liberty. The exposed surface is 
covered with a multitude of fine scales of a bright, silvery 
hue, and they are generally about two inches in diameter. 
They make beautiful specimens, and look as if they had 
been dipped in silver and burnished to a high polish. 
From this argentiferous feature of the tarpon comes the 
more expressive designation, ‘‘ silver king.” When the 
scales are removed, it is found that the silvered portion 
is about one-fifth of the whole, and this, of course, is 
that part which is exposed to the action of the water. 
The remaining four-fifths is a very hard, bony, trans- 
parent substance, very beautiful and shell-like in struc- 
ture, whiter than polished ivory, slightly flexible, and 
resembling nothing known in the animal kingdom. A 
close examination of these scales readily accounts for the 
failure of fishermen heretofore in all their endeavors to 
shoot the tarpon when jumping in the air. A rifle-ball 
will strike the scale and immediately be deflected, failing 
to penetrate the body. One very peculiar feature of the 
silver king is that it is armed on the back with an osseous 
bayonet, about nine inches long, pointed upward and 
toward the tail. Whether this weapon—for such it surely 
must be—is for attack or defense, no one, as yet, seems 
able to determine. 

The tarpon’s home is in the Floridian waters, and par- 
ticularly on the Gulf shore, and is, with a siagle excep- 
tion, unknown in higher latitudes. This was when one 
of the tribe wandered northward, as tropical fish will 
sometimes do, and found himself in the Long Island 
Sound. He ran into a net, and while in this captivity 
raised such a commotion in the water that the profes- 
sional fishermen were as much interested as amazed. 
When he was finally laid out on the turf, they were non- 
plussed ; not one of them knew the genus at all. Yet, 
according to some authorities, this is not the only in- 
stance the tarpon has been known to pay this vicinity a 
visit. On the coastline of Florida the tarpons haunt the 
shallow bays and creeks and bayous inside the bars and 
keys. These waters they enter by the passes from the 
outer Gulf. They browse about in the shallows for food, 
and having big frames, they are always hungry and do 
not forget their diet. 

Among tarpon-fishing experts alone is one able to ob- 
tain a thorough and intelligent idea of the delightful 
sport practiced by so many prominent men in the Florida 
waters: therefore I have, in the preparation of these pages, 
consulted many of practical experience, both orally and 
otherwise, and have found them all highly enthusiastic 
about the silver king and the methods of his capture. 
Said ‘‘Ben Bent” (Frank 8. Pinckney), on this subject : 
“The hardened cynic might describe tarpon-fishing as 
sitting all day in a Turkish bath watching a string, for, 
indeed, that is often enough just what it amounts to. 
The tarpon is a grand and lordly fish, but he is withal 
sly—devilish sly—and as dainty as a missin love. His 
mouth is a hand’s breadth abaft and atop of his lower 
jaw, so that he has to stand on his head to feed in com- 
fort. He never gulps his food, like the plebeian shark, 
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and if a hint of danger is conveyed to his senses thereby, 
he can rival an Irish landlord in the promptners of evic- 
tion.” 

Now as to the modus operandi of the fisherman, as he 
has learned his art up to date—that is, the average lesson 
taught by the united experiences of such men as ‘‘ Ben 
Bent,” Mr. Thomas B, Asten, Mr. W. H. Wood, Senator 
Quay, of Pennsylvania, Hugh O’Neill, John G. Heck- 
sher, and many others. The boat to accommodate the 
fisherman should not be too large—in fact, if possible, it 
should be of special structure ; but these are not to be 
found on the Florida coast, so you must take the best 
you can find. The craft should have all the stability 
possible, for you cannot tell when the silver king will 
determine upon testing its seaworthiness by some very 
cunning and active movements in your vicinity—whcther 
in the water or the air. It has been found that the most 
approved craft for the purpose should be fitted with a 
sail—a eprit-sail, with a mast that can be unshipped and 
stowed away underneath the thwarts while fishing ; but 
in default of such a well-rigged boat, any good ordinary 
rowboat, managed by competent hands, will answer the 
purpose. Thus prepared, we set out for the fishing- 
grounds off Charlotte Harbor, on the Gulf coast of the 
peninsula, and an anchorage is fixed—according to the 
best judgment of the angler—in water of a depth of from 
six feet upward. It must here be remembered that the 
tarpon has no stationary feeding-grounds, although he 
can always be found in the same general locality, shifting 
his quarters according to whim only known to himself. 
Hence the beginner in this sport will do well to go where 
he sees the greatest number of anglers. A favorable spot 
on the coast is a sort of pool formed by a semi-circular 
arrangement of natural oyster-beds, into which the tide- 
currents from several between-island channels empty. 
About such a bottom the boats gather, giving each other 
sufficient seaway so as not to interfere with the playing of 
the tarpon when he bas taken the bait. The sportsmen, 
however, keep near enough to pass gibes, jeers and bad- 
inage over the haphazard results that attend the cast of 
the bait. But courtesy exists, nevertheless, in this excit- 
ing sport, for it is a rule that is unfailingly observed, 
that when a tarpon is hooked by any one in a boat, every 
other line in that boat is instantly pulled up, and that 
every other boat likely to be an impediment on the water 
to the movements of the fish shall immediately weigh 
anchor and proceed to some other part of the grounds. 

Usage has brought the apparatus to a very fine point 
of perfection, and it is now manufactured by nearly all 
the tackle specialists of New York. It consists of rod, 
reel, line, snood, hook and gaff. Now, as to the rod, there 
is still some diversity of opinion as to which ‘‘make” 
has attained the highest degree of utility. Mr. ‘‘ Ben 
Bent,” on this subject, says : ‘‘I have heard the pros and 
cons, and examined many rods, and I incline to the 
opinion that for beauty, fine proportion, strength and, 
endurance, the Noyo-wood rod used by Mr. J. G. Heck- 
sher in {the capture of his 184-pound champion fish is 
the most perfectly adapted to its purpose of any I have 
seen ; but that, if handled with the same judgment, skill, 
coolness and good fortune, Mr. Hecksher might have 
boated his prize with any one of a dozen plain bamboo 
single-point rods used by many of the first anglers there. 
From 6} to 7} feet is admitted to be the limit in the mat- 
ter of length, and considerable stiffness toward the tip 
is demanded, for the purpose of casting the heavy baits 
used—which are often } pound in weight—from 100 te 
150 feet in the casting, as may be deemed best. This 


but he rolls each sweet morsel around his leathery jaws ; ! cast is more trying to the rod than the landing of the 
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fish when hooked. Three-jointed rods are not desirable— 
a handle-joint, about 21 feet long, with an evenly tapered 
tip-joint fitted to it, being most approved by the author- 
ities.” 

The line used by tarpon-anglers is a more important 
consideration than would at first appear, and its seeming 
slenderness and apparent low tensile strength may well 
mystify the popular reader. The line employed is the 
ordinary standard linen line, Nos. 15 to 21. The No, 15 
is found to contain, ordinarily, eighteen linen threads ; 
the No. 18, twenty-one threads, and so on; and some 
confusion results by confounding the number of the line 
with the number of threads. It is laid down that ‘the 
importance of having a perfect line, without flaw from 
one end to the other, can hardly be appreciated by any 
but tarpon-fishermen.” : 

It is not too much to add that all fishing-tackle in- 
tended for use with species like the bass, the salmon and 
the tarpon should receive maximum tests before they are 
offered for sale. Dealers can afford to do this, because 
it costs a man, all included, about $300 and a month's 
time to have even a fair chance to kill a tarpon. If, 
after all this outlay and time, a sportsman has his chance, 
but is compelled to see the monster escape him through 
any defect in his apparatus, he is apt, as Hood says, to 
use high words which mean low language, Fishermen 
in the Florida waters are very wroth when they loso a 
tarpon in this way; for there are so many methods by 
which the fish will escape without any trouble with the 
tackle, that the angler may spend a season and not make 
a single catch. The parting of lines at a flaw are very 
common occurrences at Charlotte Harbor, and very many 
irritating instances of this could be cited. Strong men 
have been known to weep at the mishap. Moreover, all 
the testimony seems to point to the conclusion that when 
once man or woman gets the tarpon-mania, a defeat, after 
hours in fighting a fish, occasions more poignant grief 
than that felt by the general who loses a pitched battle. 

The snood is a connection between the hook and the 
line, and is designed to prevent shark from snapping 
the line—which they would do inevitably if it were not for 
this attachment—and likewise, also, a protection against 
the tarpon’s jaws. It should be about three feet long, 
either of chain, wire, or soft-laid braided cotton line, as 
the fisherman may choose. ‘‘Floss silk, or a combina- 
tion of this with cotton strands laid in a loose twist or 
braid, is thought by many to be the coming snood, al- 
though as yet it has not come into use,” says an author- 
ity. But there are two objections urged to the chain: it 
costs too much, to begin with, and it endangers the rest 
of the tackle. A single defective link renders it worthless. 
The ideal snood must be proof against the ‘‘ saw-plate” 
of a tarpon, and should part at the touch of a shark's 
tooth. It is also contended by experts that piano-wire 
is good in a way ; but if it be caught ina sharp turn about 
the huge gill-covers of a tarpon, it would break short 
off. Soft-laid cotton line, about the diameter of a lead- 
pencil, is about as reliable as anything for the desired 
fish. 

The hook should be of the proper size (as shown in 
the illustration) and strength, but it need not necessarily 
be of any fixed form, and may suit the whim of the fish- 
erman. He should always remember, however, that it 
is designed to hook the fish in the gullet, and not in the 
mouth; and then it should have a sharp point, if not 
much barb. The hook is attached to the sncod by fine 
copper wire or linen line shellacked. 

One of the most important parts of the fisherman’s outfit 
is the gaff-iron, which should be made of finely tempered 
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steel, five or six inches in semi-circular diameter, and of 
a power to lift a dead weight of 300 pounds. Many gaft- 
hooks are simply lashed to the staff, while others are 
furnished with a rivet-holed socket, and tapered to a fine, 
keen point. The handle must be not less than two inches 
in diameter, and five feet long, having a hole at the end 
through which a lanyard may be run, if desired. Such 
a gaff-hook may be called the ideal one. 

Next in importance is the reel, and this is the most 
delicate and intricate machinery connected with tarpon- 
fishing ; and about this important feature (for it touches 
the very core of the sport) I wish to give some sound ad- 
vice from Mr. Pinckney, of the American Angler: ‘ Above 
all things you must have a good reel, and in this particu- 
lar you are most at the mercy of chance and your tackle- 
maker. It is foolish to haggle about a few dollars as to 
the price of a good reel, and yet a good one costing four- 
teen or sixteen dollars is far safer than a defective one at 
forty-five to sixty-five dollars. Down in Florida I have 
seen as mild a mannered Philadelphian as ever scuttled a 
ship or shaved a note, with all the intricate compound 
parts of his reel spread out before him on the hotel-table, 
while he was trying to find out why the blamed thing 
didn’t work, and mixing up his ‘thees and thous’ with 
words of condemnation of the world-renowned maker of 
that expensive toy that would have gravely suggested to 
the latter the utter impropriety of bis having ever been 
born. Quite right he was, too, for it is little short of 
criminal to make a bad reel. The principal objection to 
the majority of reels is that the cross- bar into which 
the thumb-handle is inserted is commonly made of too 
soft metal. In the excitement of the contest with the 
tarpon very unnecessary force is, at times, thoughtlessly 
used, and as the leverage at this point is enormous, the 
metal should be of the most unyielding strength. I havo 
seen several fine reels come to grief from this defect. 
Six hundred feet of line is supposed to be contained in 
one of these reels, but I am led to believe from expe- 
rience that it is better to shorten by 100 feet, and thus 
avoid the chance of clogging, particularly as a leather is 
sewed on one of the stanchions in place of, or as a help 
to, thumbstalls. These latter should always be knotted 
or crotched. There is a fable about an angler who had 
600 feet so nearly run off his reel that he could see the 
spindle gleam in the sunlight, but the old-stagers smile 
when they hear such a yarn as this.” 

A very necessary preliminary proceeding before mak- 
ing the cast on the fishing-roads is the testing of your 
tackle, and that you should do yourself. The rule laid 
down is to try your level best to break it with all your 
strength, exerted strictly in the manner usual in playing 
a fish. Should it fail to pass triumphantly through such 
an ordeal, then it is valueless in the great sport of tar- 
pon-fishing. Fishermen of varied experiences in Florida 
waters have found that = good practical test is this : 

When you have put your rod together, run the line 
through the guides and make it fast to the loop of the 
snood, or chain; make the hook fast to some firm object, 
such as a post or tree-trunk. Then step backward till 
some half or two-thirds of your line has run off the reel ; 
next plant yourself firmly, and thus gradually bring full 
pressure to bear on your line, holding the rod in both 
hands over the left shoulder, and ‘‘ giving the butt” just 
as you would in fighting the tarpon; then gradually in- 
crease the strain by swaying back on the rod without 
jerking, but to the full extent of your strength. If any- 
thing gives way it ought to be your rod, and, in any event, 
should there be a breakage anywhere, under this test 
fairly applied as described, it may be assumed that this 
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particular tackle was not adapted to your strength, and 
it would have been a certainty that yon would have lost 
a tarpon if you had succeeded in hooking one. The best 
‘and most experienced anglers go through this routine 
every morning before entering their boats. 
The preparations to fight the silver king along our 
beautiful Florida coastline have thus been quite fully 
and mathematically set forth, because unless adequately 
equipped in this respect your efforts will be fruitless, 
you will suffer any amount of personal chagrin and pub- 
lic humiliation, and become the butt and guy of those 
operating in the adjacent waters. To hook a tarpon and 
bring him to boat are quite different things. The former 
is the ordinary transaction, the latter the rare exception ; 
and when the fish, either by keen intuition of the danger 
ahead after she has caught the bait, or from a sense of 
‘‘give me liberty or give me death,” begins a powerful 
and strategic fight for freedom, she shows actual intel- 
lect, ruse, sudden dexterity, and an audacious series of 
assault, all seemingly, in the first instance, directed to 
the destruction of the tackle by which she has been lured 
from her independence. But one feature of tarpon-fish- 
‘ing has remained without change since Floridian waters 
began to swarm with Northern anglers; that is, baiting 
the hook. All fishermen, up to this writing, have em- 
ployed the mullet alone ; and the method of fixing it to 
the hook is followed according to the whim of the mo- 
ment or the fancy of the individual, although it must be 
proclaimed that a fuller experience may determine this 
point to be a detail of no ordinary importance. The two 
kinds of bait now in use are what is known as the ‘long 
bait ” and ‘‘chunk.” The first consists of the entire side 
of a mullet, cut perfectly free from the backbone, scored 
lengthwise, and placed upon the hook by passing the 
metal, and also the lower portion of the snood, once 
through the tail end, and then twice through the fleshy 
parts, reversed, so as to leave the point of the hook im- 
bedded in, and concealed by, the flesh nearly at the other 
end. Then, with fine copper wire, the tail or upper end 
of the bait is bound fast to the snood, some inches above 
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the whippings of the hook itself. 
ercsswise from the entire mullet, and the hook being 
foreed down through the fleshy part, is brought out 
through the skin in such position as to be capable of a 


‘tudes. 


sharp attack whenever called upon by the angler at the 
other end of the rod. 

Tarpon-fishing is a sport which seems destined to at- 
tract the great and enthusiastic anglers of the world, who 
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will be followed by their own coleries ; and this influx will 
form a unique feature to the aquatic life of those lati- 
Angling—let us not be too sweeping—in its most 
elevated practice, belongs to the aristocracy of sports. 
The greatest of Americans have become experts with the 
rod and reel. President Arthur was an intelligent de- 
votee, and so now, too, is President Cleveland. Horace 
Greeley had always one stereotyped lamentation, and 
that was that he had ever been too busy to go a-fishing ; 
and so it has been with others of equal fame and in- 
dustry. But the sudden rise of tarpon-fishing on the 
water- fronts of America’s Winter resort has already 
brought out anglers from the most influential walks of 
life, and the rich who spend the colder months of the 
year in the orange-groves of Ponce de Leon's land of 
milk and honey are making it a sport as fashionable and 
daring on the sea as the Meadow Brook hunt is on the 
land. And why not? Few who go to Florida for a Win- 
ter’s residence are without abundant means, and all are 
in pursuit of health, pleasure, or gain. 

The Tarpon House at Punta Rassa is the headquarters 
of many of the best-known anglers in Florida waters. 
The structure itself is not in keeping with the grandeur 
of the pastime ; nevertheless its accommodations suffice 


The chunk bait is cut | for those who seek its hospitable doors. The entrance to 


the spacious corridor dividing the house is barred by a 
huge door, hung on wheels in the usual former primitive 
fashion, and this is propelled backward and forward to 
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suit the pleasure of the guest. 
kept the tarpon score, in just as thorough and conscien- 
tious a manner as time, weight and pedigree are kept for 
the Futurity Stakes at Sheepshead, for the perusal and 
study of racing posterity—for no man was ever prouder of 
a record in any pastime, however thrilling, than a high 
place in this record on the Florida coast. This is how it 
is done: As each tarpon is brought into camp, one of 
his large, white scales is detached, and upon its surface 
is written the name of the captor, the length of the 
monster of the deep, and also his weight. The scale is 
then nailed to the door, where it serves as a permanent 
record. 

The follow'rg are the scores there standing for the 
current year : 


Name, Die Length. Weight. 
W. H. Wood. ..:5--: January 11. 5 ft. 6 in. 82 Ibs. 
Tide Falls. .4.5.6526% ss BT, BE A SE BE, oe 
R. B. Duyckiner..... es 2D). 2 kde "ESOT 
W. H. Wood......... s DG A, aga ss 
Thomas B., Asten.... S68 MD Te 
Thomas J. Falls..... eS 2%. 5 * 101g 108% “ 
R. B. Duyekiner.... ne 30. 5 * SS. | -Ba5g st 
es Fobruary3. &“ 6 “ 9. * 
W. H. Wood......... 6 5% Be IR 
Thomas J. Falls..... a Cy PELE OG te GR, NS 
R. B. Duyckiner..... ae 9 Be 8 HE OTLE 
H. Tweddle ......... *e 20. 6 “ & * Tae # 
W. E. Thorne........ a pA , » 1 
WH. Wood. . 2.0.25 # 23..".6,'"4 2 a 
id 2 | ee se 212, 6" 120, «48 
W. H. Wood......... a at, 5% 69° * 
Thomas E. Tripler... be! 28. 5 * Go BD. os 
P. Cunningham...... March 1.5" 10 “ 110 “ 
C. A. Grymes........ is 1s 60% thts 0 
We He Wood)... sict: we bs a eA 5 14319 & 
TS; Falla: ias.ge3 sf 4. 6 “ § © 152. 
“ “ Bob 21g “ St “ 
O. A. Mygatt........ sb ' 5. 5 Gi tse TG: ee 
Bs PRIMA: 5 oosleveasss e 6, 5 Bi ae TTS 
T. B. Asten,......... Hy sb ABE 109 ** 
“e 8. 5 * 8 “ 891 “ 
“ec 8 6 * ly “ 11014 “ce 
ac 9 5 « 51g “ 92 “ce 
“ 95 « 6 “ 7614 “ 
“ 9 6 81g “ 12114 “ 
as 9. about 75 “ 
ee 12, 6 * 2 in. 1281¢ « 
“ce 12: 4 “ 6 Lis 83 “ e 
“ 13, 4“ 10 “ 521¢ “ 
oc 14. 6 oe 103 “a 
Lid 1k, 6 “ 1 “ 124 “ 
“ “oe 19. 4 “ 3 o 49 “ee 
E. v. Hofe.......... & ai,, 5. +! F's. 5100) 
H. Tweddle...... “a EL 23. 6 “ 1 © J32) * 
W. H. Wood........ st 24. 5 “ Ce hme | 
Walter Man........ “ 25, 5 * Oi tr OTe 
O. A. Mygatt....... : is OF. DS Be cGy 
H. Tweddle,..... .. ni 27. 133“ 
W. H. Wood........ 4 29. 86; “* 
T. J Falls... cs. es 31. 1D 28 


Later than the above score (April 5th), Mr. W. H. 
Wood, by profession a civil engineer, who hooked and 
captured the first tarpon ever hauled in with the rod and 
reel, and who is considered the first of living authorities 


on this subject, caught three on that date and six on the | 


following day, making a total of nine in two days’ fish- 
ing,not one of which weighed less than 100 pounds. They 
were caught at Pine Island. How is that ?—over half a 
ton of fish in two days’ sport with rod and reel ! 

But to United States Senator Matthew Quay must 
be awarded the title, Champion Angler of the World, 
with perhaps a qualification as to sporting law. In 
April the distinguished Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee captured with a hand-line—not rod and 
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On the interior side is ; reel—a tarpon weighing 187} pounds and measuring 7 


feet 1 inch in length. He apprised Senator Vest, of Mis- 
souri, of his catch, in a letter written on the glossy sur- 
fac> of the tarpon-scales. In this communication he 
turned out to be a descriptive writer of graphic power. 
It took the Pennsylvanian over three hours to land his 
game in the boat. The next to take the laurels for great 
size and weight was Mr. John G. Hecksher, of this city, 
well known as a member of the Jockey Club and other 
fashionable social and sporting organizations. It weighed 
184 pounds, and, as prepared by the taxidermist, was ex- 
hibited at the St. James Hotel, in this city. And here are 
some scores in detail during 1888 : 


April 1st.—Harry M. Kreamer, 1 tarpon (rod and reel, 15-thread 
line); 91 Ibs.; 5 ft. 11 in.; west side of Pine Island; wind, S. W.; 
jumped six times, was gaffed and landed in boat in three minutes; 
jumped out, was played seven minutes more, and jumped six 
times more; total time of capture, ten minutes. 

April 1st.—Frank H. Ellis, 1 tarpon (rod and reel); 118 Ibs.; 
time, forty-three minutes; west side Pine Island. 

April 2d.— Nathaniel C. Nash, Boston, 1 tarpon (rod and reel, 
15-thread line); weight, 81 lbs.; length, 5 ft. 414 in.; cireumfer- 
enee, 31 in.; jumped seven times; played twenty minutes; wind, 
W.S. W.; tide, one-third flood; taken at Mouth Creek, west side 
Pine Island. 

April 21—J. V. Lewis, 1 tarpon (rod and reel, 12-thread line); 
weight, 6414 lbs. ; jumped cight times; played thirty-three minutes; 
caught at Wayson Key, Charlotte Harbor, 

April 3d.—Caught with same tackle, 1 tarpon; weight, 120 Ibs.; 
length, 6 ft. 1 in.; depth, 15 in.; jumped five times. This fish was 
played by Mr. Lewis three hours and flvo minutes, when he, being 
exhausted, handed the rod to Captain W. P. Randall, U.8S.N., who 
played him one hour and five minutes, making a total time of four 
hours and ten minutes beforo fish could be brought to gaff. Ac- 
cording to all accounts the fish was played strongly all the time. 
It is estimated this fish towed heavy rowboat with two men in it 
over five miles, 

But to show that in angling for the tarpon you do not 
always capture the beautiful silver king, I append these 
two scores which present quite different varieties, as it 
often happens: 

March 31st.—N. C. Nash, Boston, 1 shark; -length, 7 ft.; esti- 
mated weight, 175 to 200 Ibs.; time, thirty-two minutes; (rod and 
reel). F 

March 31sl.—J..W. Bonbright, Philadelphia, caught in Mata- 
lacha Pass (rod and reel, 15-thread line), 1 saznfish ; 1414 ft. long; 
334 ft. across; weighed over 500 Jbs., saw being 4 ft. 7 in. long. 
The fish was played on rod over five hours, and was ultimately 
killed and hauled into boat by means of a small harpoon. 


Now let us glance at this day’s fishing in March last, at 
St. James City, and its results, as practiced by an en- 
thusiastic gentleman of this city. He was up with the 
lark—that is, six o’clock—on the morning of Monday, the 
5th of March last, and his tarpon party, ten in number, 
took their fishermen’s breakfast at the San Carlos Hotel, 
consisting, as this meal usually does, of fruit, cold meat, 
cold bread, and a cup of coffee, with tarpon talk for con- 
diments, cheese and a pousse café. This inteliectual part 
of the feast is apt to be of a very warm temperature, and, 
of course, each candidate for the honors of the day knows 
it all, Even the youngsters in pinafores, the ancient 
dames at the table and in the drawing-room, the brides 
and the expectant brides, are indeed wild on this subject, 
and ‘‘tarpon talk ” at Charlotte Harbor and all along the 
coast is as much a distinct language as Greek in Athens 
or Arabic in Mecca. And all does not run smoothly, 
cither, in the controversial confabs, There are gentle 
reminders of a want of knowledge on the part of one 
spokesman, and of want of veracity on the part of another; 
and thus it sometimes happens that there is a class of 
vocabularies ending often in eniuities likely to be eternal 
in their duration. No man, woman or child in those 
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latitudes likes to be told that he, she or it cannot cap- 
ture a tarpon. Assail one’s personal honor, appearance 
or intelligence, and you may be excused, but be very 
cautious when you talk the tarpon patois about your as- 
sertions, innuendoes or intimations. And, by the way, 
long after your return to your Northern home, the fever 
is still burning at white-heat, ard many a domestic con- 
flict has followed any indiscreet reference to over-enthu- 
siasm, or ‘‘ tarpon madness,” as wearied women are some- 
times apt to hurl at their husbands. 

Well, the breakfast is of short duration, for everybody 
is in a hurry this morning. The day promises well—one 
of those soft, salubrious, ever-inspiriting days that dawn 
on the sunlit waters of the Gulf. It has been decidedly 
cool, too, for several days, and some of the old boatmen, 
who ought to be authorities, have been promising great 
sport for the first fine day. What, therefore, do we find ? 
The thermometer is between 65° and 70° at 6 a.m., and 
the tide and wind are all we wish for. In half an hour, 
perhaps, our ten boats, each containing a fisherman, 
boatman and lunch-basket, are e2 route for Matalacha 
Bay, some two and a half miles distant from the dock 
at St. James City. This particular place has suddenly 
come into prominence, for the twofold reason that tar- 
pon have been captured there two days in succession, 
and next because it was before an undiscovered country 
where the wily fish have not been hunted to death—for, 
after all, this monster is of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, and when he finds out the joke at the surface of 
the water, he can be as wary as a fox before the hounds. 

Arriving at the bay about seven o’clock, three boats of 
our party cast anchor about the same time, and three baits 
are soon cast. Scarcely do we settle down, being yet in 
the act of lighting our morning pipe for a long pull at 
the mouthpiece, when slowly at first, but steadily, the 
line is drawn out. Undecided at first, while thinking it 
scarcely swift enough for a tarpon, and believing it may 
be a large channel-bass, we soon know better, for it glides 
about swiftly, with that decided tarponish movement 
which no other fish ever has, and not one of the tribe 
could imitate without a collegiate training in the higher 
branches of physics. Thirty feet of our line has run out. 
‘‘Let her go, Gallagher !” remarks Mike, the boatman, 
and all is excitement, expectation—eager, breathless— 
waiting for a denouement as he pulls up the little anchor. 

Forty feet of the line are gone—fifty. And now the 
time has come. We strike the’reel—there is a sudden 
bend of the rod, a stout pull, and out leaps the silver 
king fifteen feet in the air, literally standing on its tail 
between sky and water, its gills expanding with nervous 
force and rapidity, its eyes gleaming with determination 
and ferocity, its scales shimmering in the sunlight, and 
that great, erect, upright, muscular body seemingly sus- 
pended and transfixed without a visihle support. It is 
a grand sight, the like of which was never before seen by 
any of our party, and well worth a visit to the American 
tropics to behold. It is simply a wonder! Suddenly it 
takes its dive, and starts out on a lightning run of 300 
feet. All pressure is put on him that the tackle will 
stand, but he could not be checked sooner. ‘‘ Now, 
Mike, the chance has come!” and by swift rowing we 
soon gain on him 100 feet of line. We are beginning 
to have visions of an early fish, and are congratulating 

ourselves that he is well hooked in the gullet, and that it 
is going to be comparatively easy management to bring 
him to boat, when lo! away he goes on another tearing 
dash, a rare old run for liberty and life. Then comes 
a leap in the air—what a wonderful leap it is. that juzap ! 
totally unlike the first, for this time he turns a circle in 
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a jiffy, bows defiance, and seeks his element again for 
another spurt beneath the sea. Then, after the splash 
and the spray glittering in the morning sun, mellowing 
the bosom of the Gulf, he is off. But ah! another wild 
leap, another salaam, from Mr. Tarpon,”and in his de- 
scent he narrowly escapes landingjin one of our boats, 
which was palpably his intent, for these pranks of offen- 
sive warfare the ‘silver king,” in all of his regal ma- 
jesty, is often wont to doin a manner dangerous to life 
and limb. What supervenes ? There is again a dash for 
liberty and 500 feet of line are gone! Then, like the ablo 
tarpon he is, he gives us the slip and is gone. Such, 
fifty times in a hundred, is the experience in tarpon-fish- 
ing ; and it must be added, a man never feels smaller than 
when he loses his catch. 

Reeling in, what did we find ? The fish took the hook 
and eighteen inches of cotton snood with it, having cut 
the snood with his scissors, which is not an uncommon 
occurrence. So the ‘early tarpon” did not materialize. 
He was too alert for the man of the rod and reel. 

When the incident just described occurred, all the 
boats of our tarpon expedition had arrived, and were 
silently at anchor, distant from each other from 300 to 
500 feet ; and they made a very pretty fleet as they dotted 
the bay in the tropical dawn, the dark pines to eastward 
forming a background with rich, green foliage, the per- 
petual bantering of the merry fishermen being quite 
sufficient to destroy any complete eye-effect, where land 
and water scape reach the transcendent! But in a mo- 
ment like this, can one marvel why Ponce de Leon—the 
Spanish adelantado, in pursuit of gold—called this the 
Florida, the land of ‘‘milk and honey”? His strong 
Spanish nature must have been full of Latin poetry, for 
who can take an eye-survey of even a section of the coast- 
line, with climate and sporf tempering the ardent ima- 
gination, without declaring the great Gulf expanse the 
most delightful quarter of the globe ! 

One of our boats, meanwhile, had anchored on almost 
the very spot where I had hooked the tarpon, so we con- 
cluded to pre-empt fresh fishing-ground. We did not go 
far, however — only 500 feet outside the squadron, and 
close by a reef. We all waited patiently for more than 
half an hour without a ‘‘ strike””— a term very prevalent 
in those waters—when suddenly a comrade in the boat 
nearest to us began to act suspiciously. What happened ? 

Well, as rule, the first thing a man does when there is 
a tarpon at stake, and he feels it, is to pull his hat down 
over his eyes, brace his feet against something solid, and 
look around to see if there is anything good and strong 
for a sudden clutch. In this case the hero of the occasion 
summoned all his nerve, and, after a few seconds, put the 
heavy alarm-drag on his reel, and then struck the tar- 
get dead in the bull's-eye. In other words, his aquatic 
majesty, ‘‘the silver king ’”’— the monarch of all waters 
he roams over, the autocrat of the tropics—has surren- 
dered to the rod and reel. He leaps heavenward, and, 
as he leaves the water behind him, it looks very much as 
if he would sail onward to Mars, and deposit himself in 
one of the seas of that mysterious planet. Of course, 
our party was a chorus of delight. But while we are 
thus indulging, out jumps another beauty, 200 yards to 
the westward, and we find a Western Hoosier struggling 
with his first tarpon. One jump! two jumps toward the 
aerial ceiling! Always standing on his tail! Surely the 
tarpon has dignity, a sense of proper carriage, and is, 
withal, a true gentleman. While the mind is crowded 
with all sorts of thoughts about all sorts of things, pos- 
sible and impossible, a third monster rises from the deep, 
and is surging, dashing and flashing in the sunlight, 
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making the blue background of the sky a splendid set- 
ting for his activity. The lucky man is a New Yorker, 


MANXLAND PEOPLE. 
By MAGIsTeER MONENSIS, 


Arrer the Danish conquest in the beginning 
of the tenth century, the Manx seem to have 
had little communication with the Welsh, while 
with the cognate races of Ireland and the west 
of Scotland their intercourse was close and con- 
tinuous. For a lengthened period, in fact, the 
Isle of Man and the southern islands of the 
Hebrides formed one kingdom, in which were 
at times included certain districts in the east of 
Treland. Hence, the Manx language shows a 
much greater affinity for the Erse and Gaelic 
languages than for any other Celtic tongue. It 
is still spoken in the country districts, and in 
the remoter Highlands there are still individuals 
unable to speak any other ; but the Manx, though 
they love it as the old language of their country, 
and pride themselves upon knowing something 
of its phraseology, are too practical a race not to 
see that its common use would be a hindrance 
to the prosperity of their country, and it is now 
fast dying out as a spoken language. The Eng- 
lish language alone is the common speech of 
the country, and as the Manx is not taught in schools, in 
another generation it will have become extinct. In thus 


and he exhibits all of the conscious pride that becomes a | displacing ihe native speech, the English language has 


citizen of the metropolis. Aud thus it is—three at once. 
From all of this what do we conclude ? ‘‘There must be 


acquired a dialectic character among the uneducated peo- 
ple; but among the educated classes it is spoken with 


a school of them hereabouts,”’ some one in the squadron | greater purity fhan, probably, in any other part of the 
shouts. But while thus ruminating, we find our line | world, owing to the fact that while it has been acquired 
running out at a suspiciously swift rate. Now she goes | as a foreign language, it is spoken as the ordinary lan- 


faster ! faster! faster ! 

‘« Mike, let go the anchor, and let us get down to busi- 
ness !’’"—which order is obeyed with celerity and precision. 
Now, Mr. Tarpon—for such is the gentleman’s name— 
whizzes off toward the South Pole. We are generous— 


guage of the country. 

In appearance and character the native Manx resem- 
ble the Highlanders of Scotland rather than the Welsh, 
or even the Irish ; perhaps, in the latter case, from the 
greater proportion of 


we let him run for 100 feet, when we “ strike,” and out | the Norse element in 
comes the fourth member of the royal family of the trop- | their nature. They 
ical seas. The whoops, the yells,the choral outcry would | are not a tall race, a 
have caused a celestial mayor like Mr. Hewitt to have | tall man being a 
read the riot act. The remaining boats begin to scatter, | rarity among them ; 
to give us room, while the air is blue with shouts and | but they are a broad, 


deafening applause. And then what a scene! Four silver 
kings, mighty monsters with hooks in their gullets, splash- 
ing in those quiet, orderly waters. ‘The noise of their com- 
ing and going can be heard for miles. 


rejoicing. They averaged 125 pounds. 


Finally, tarpon-fishing must be adjudged the king of | more ground than an 
sports and sporting, as sporting in its true signification | equal number of men 
It is a transfer of empire from land to | from any other Brit- 


exists to-day. 
water. And how suggestive it allis! Man with his un- 
varying rapacity, with his locomotive, his telegraph-pole, 
his rifle and shotgun, has driven all of the large game 


of the continents to the great central plateaux, and there | than thirty miles from 


those great, splendid animals will not long survive. 


The buffalo in America, the elephant in Africa, the | yet noticeable a 
lion and the tiger in Asia, are almost creatures of the | marked distinction 


past, while Europe affords no residence for the more re- 
markable masters of the lower kingdoms. So, the rod 


Well, after two | that a body of Manx- 
hours of fighting, all four of our tarpon friends were | men, raised as a mili- 
reeled in, ‘‘ gaffed,” landed in boat, and we went home | tia during the wars 


strongly built race— 
so much so, indeed, 
that it was remarked 


with France, occupied 


ish regiment. But 
small as the country 
is—only a little more 


end to end—there is 


between the inhabit- 
ants of its two ex- 


and reel become triumphant, and the silver king its first | tremities, the island 
choice. In his aqueous home he will ever fight for su- | being in this respect, 
premacy against man and shark, and continue to dash | as in others, a strange 
high in the air as a protest against the angler’s ken and | parallel to its greater 
will ; but finally he, too, must submit to the inevitable | neighbor to the east- 
doom—extinction. ward. 
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In the south, the natives are dark-complexioned, with 
black hair and eyes; in the north, they are fair, with 
light, often red, hair. There are also marked differences 
in the native languages of the two districts—differences so 
great as to affect their pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage, and amounting almost to dialectical peculiarities. 
So great, altogether, is the difference in appearance, in 


possible, and even permanent, by the physical character 
of the country, which is divided into two distinct, nearly 
equal parts by a broad and difficult range of mountains 
(the highest point being Snowfield), which crosses the 
island from east to west. Even at the present day, when 
the island is traversed in all directions by excellent roads, 
and when the northern district is closely connected with 
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speech and in habits, that it is commonly easy to dis- 
tinguish between the natives of the two districts. 

We shall probably find the chief cause of these differ- 
ences between the northern and southern Manx in the 
fact that after the second Norse conquest of the island, by 
Goddard Crovan, in 1077, the country was divided by the 
conqueror between his Norse followers and the remnant 
of-the conquered Manx—a division which was rendered 


the southern by a regular railway service, intercourse 
between the two is still greatly restricted, and the inhab- 
itants of the two districts have comparatively little com- 
munication and even less fellow-feeling. In the olden 
times, when roads were few and difficult, and when edu- 
cation had done nothing to smooth away local preju- 
dices, friendly communication between the two was al- 
most impossible ; and thus the island was divided inte 
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two almost hostile districts, whose inhabitants were as 
strangers and foreigners to each other. Thus it has been 
brought about that the natives of the two extremities of 
the country retain still so much of the old characteristics 
which distinguished the races when they stood arrayed 
against each other as invader and invaded. 

But these differences may be traced much further and 
deeper. Their mental characteristics are as distinct as 
their physical. The ‘‘ Northside ” folk are a keen, shrewd 
race, strongly resembling their neighbors, the ‘‘ canny ” 
Scots. They know their own interests, and they look 
carefully after them. This characteristic they exhibit 
even in political matters. They distinctly pledge their 
Parliamentary members to a definite course of action, 
and they hold them strictly to their pledges; and, as 
with the Scotch members in the Imperial Parliament, 
when any measure affecting ‘‘ Northside ” interests comes 
under legislative consideration, the northern members 
hold well together, and often by skillful trimming with 
other political parties in the country they succeed in 
carrying their point to an extent far beyond their real 
power or force in the kingdom. ; 

The ‘‘ Southside” folk, on the other hand, are nearer 
akin to their Irish cousins of the southwest—with whom, 
by the way, they hold frequent and irregular intercourse 
through their mutually engaging in the same fisheries. 
They are a quiet, easy-going people, quite content to take 
things as they come. With little energy or enterprise, 
progress is comparatively slow among them, except in 
the great town of Douglas, which, however, from its con- 
stant intercourse with England, and its large ‘‘ foreign” 
population, may be regarded as an English rather than a 
Manx town. Political foresight or combination is almost 
unknown among them; and if their present wants are 
supplied, or more obvious personal interests untouched, 
they rarely trouble themselves aboxt other matters, and 
ean with great difficulty be got to take any interest in the 
general concerns of the country. 

These differences of temperament characteristically 
show themselves in their habits and their occupations. 
The northerners are mainly agriculturists, and have, by 
their sound practical sense and steady, persistent labors, 
drained their marshy lands, and worked their barren, 
sandy soil into a high state of cultivation, and made it, 
as they proudly call it, ‘‘ the garden of the island.” The 
southern people are mainly fishermen, who spend three- 
fourths of their time netting the waters of the Channel 
and the southwestern coasts of Ireland for mackerel and 
herring, and a part of the remainder in cultivating, in 
a half-hearted fashion, small patches of land attached to 
their cottages. 

Even in their patronymics the same localization of race 
may be traced. The surnames which are common iu one 
district are exceedingly rare in the other, and inhabitants 
of each locality are almost clannishly connected by blood 
relationship, or by frequent intermarriage. As in the 
ease of Cornish men, many of whom, by the way, are set- 
tied on the island as miners, certain names are peculiar 
to the native Manx. Most of the native names begin with 
a K sound (probably a contraction of Mac)—as Kissack 
(MacIsaac), Qualtrough (MaeWalter), Karran, Kerruish, 
Kermode, etc. ; or with Myl—as Mylchreest, Myleraine, 
Mylroi, ete. 

In both their sections the Manx are an orderly, law- 
observing people ; but they are also a high-spirited race, 
proud of their ancient liberties, and resolved to maintain 
them at any cost. In older and rougher times, any at- 
tempt to interfere with their constitutional rights never 
failed to produce the most determined resistan<e, rising 
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at times to open rebellion ; and still, though it may be 
expressed in a less violent manner, their determination 
to resist oppression and to preserve unimpaired their 
established rights is as great as ever. Of this we have 
numerous examples in their past history, which it would 
be interesting and instructive to consider if our space 
would permit. We will just name one or two of the 
most recent. In 1825, Bishop Murray revived an obso- 
lete claim to the tithes of all green crops, and attempting 
to enforce it, was met by the people in the most deter- 
mined manner. Assembling in great crowds, they de- 
feated the small force stationed in the island, and com- 
pelled the abandonment of the obnoxious claim. 

In 1864 the English Government made an attempt to 
construct a harbor of refuge for shipping traversing the 
Irish Sea, by erecting a breakwater in Port Erin Bay, a 
beautiful inlet in the wild southwestern coast. The 
work, however, as it progressed proved to be more diffi- 
cult and costly than had been anticipated, and it was 
ultimately abandoned in an unfinished condition. Upon 
this abortive work the English Government had expended 
a considerable sum of money (£58,000) on the security of 
the harbor dues to be charged on vessels using the har- 
bor, and these proving to be much less than had been 
expected, the English Government attempted to make 
the Insular Government repay it with interest, and in 
1870 made a formal demand for its repayment. No legal 
claim upon the island could be established, or was at- 
tempted to be established ; but, to give a coloring of right 
to their demand, the Treasury set up the novel hypothe- 
sis of ‘moral ”’ responsibility. This extraordinary claim, 
which would have amounted to a payment by the island 
of £2,600 for fifty years, was energetically rejected by 
the Manx ; and though the English Government tried in 
various ways to coerce the little kingdom into an uncon- 
ditional submission, they firmly resisted, and ultimately, 
in 1879, a compromise was effected, greatly in favor of 
the island. 

Loyal and peaceable, deeply imbued with religious 
feeling, although destitute of bigotry and intolerance, 
simple in their habits, and retaining many Old World 
beliefs and superstitions long since forgotten in other 
parts of the kingdom, the Manx are an interesting peo- 
ple. One of those few fragmentary nationalities still 
found scattered over Europe, with distinct national pecu- 
liarities, and possessing a constitution and a history as 
old and as instructive as those of the greater kingdom 
of which they now form a part, they and their country 
offer an ample and instructive field for investigation. 


‘OUR SURNAMES. 
By W. J. Bomrorp, M.A. 


Tue meaning of the word ‘‘surname”’ implies that it is 
not the name of a man, but an addition to it. Our actual 
names are only the Christian names, and surnames have 
sprung up in consequence of the inadequacy of these to 
distinguish the increasing numbers of individuals. It is 
very interesting and instructive to trace these surnames 
back to their sources, for in the pursuit a strong light is 
thrown on many old customs and forgotten usages of 
the past. 

Perhaps the simplest and most direct growth of sur- 
names arose from the practice of adding the father’s name 
to that of the person described. Thus Roger might be 
distinguished from other Rogers by the additien ‘ Will's 
son.” The Norman equivalent for son was ‘‘ fitz” (fils) ; 
accordingly such names as Fitz Gerald, Fitz Patrick, are 
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found ; while from the Welsh ‘‘ap,” also meaning son, 
have descended Pugh—Ap Hugh ; Bevan—Ap Evan ; 
Pritchard—Ap Richard, and many others. The Saxon 
method of adding ‘‘son” is represented in countless 
numbers of names; another favorite and simple form 
being the plain ending ‘‘s”— the possessive case. Peter- 
son and Peters thus both indicate a son or descendant of 
Peter. It will not be amiss to give a few of the less ob- 
vious instances; but one or two rules affecting them 
ought first to be mentioned. These briefly are, that there 
was a tendency to produce from each Christian name a 
shortened form consisting of one syllable, and that forms 
80 gained were frequently lengthened again by the ad- 
dition of terminations, such as ‘‘ kin,” ‘‘et,” *‘ ot,” ‘‘on,” 
‘“cock,” etc. 

With this preface it will be at once seen that, among 
other more obvious names, Daws, Dawson, Dawkins 
spring from David ; Watts, Watson, Watkins, from, Wal- 
ter; Huggins, Hutchins, Hewetson, from Hugh ; Tibbs, 
Tubbs, Tibbits, Tebbott, Tipkins, Tipson, etc., from Tib, 
the short form of Theobald ; Lawson, Laycock, Larkins, 
from Lawrence ; Higgs, Higgins, Hitchins, from Hick, 
the short for Isaac ; Ellis, Elliott, Elkins, Eleock, Ellison, 
Allison, etc., from Elias ; Pearson, Perkins, Parrots, from 
Piers, the short for Peter; aud Batty, Bates, Batkins, 
Badeock, from Bat, the short for Bartholomew ; Richard- 
son, Richards, Dixon, Dix, from Richard ; Williamson, 
Williams, Wilson, Wills, Bilson, all from William ; Hen- 
drickson, Hendricks, Harrison, Harris, Herries, Hals, 
from Henry. To this class belong likewise the follow- 
ing well-known names: Gibbon, the historian, takes his 
name from some ancient Gilbert shortened into Gib ; and 
all our Gilbertsons, Gibsons, Gilpins, etc., are descended 
from ancestors all similarly named. Addison, again, is 
formed from Adam ; as are also Adkins, Atkins, Adcock, 
and Acock. Tennyson can only be formed from Dennis. 
One extinct Christian name, but surviving as a surname, 
deserves mention. Hamon has given rise to our Ham- 
monds, Hammets, ete., and in alengthened form distin- 
guishes one of the profoundest characters of imaginative 
literature —Hamlet. 

We now come to the class of surnames which added a 
distinction to the name by the mention of a place. Among 
nobles meeting at court some such distinction would be 
the most natural way of distinguishing men assembling 
from various parts of the country, proud of their estates, 
and with not too great a variety of Christian names. But 
among the simple folk, too, locality was a constant source 
of nomenclature. This and the other Roger of the same 
village might be, as they incessantly were, contrasted, 
not as the sons respectively of Will and Dickson, but 
Roger at the wood, or atte wood, and Roger de la lane. 
No further explanation is therefore needed of such names 
as Atwood, Atwell, Atbrook, Atcliff; nor of the simpler 
Bridgeman, Churcher, or of the Weller of Pickwickian 
fame ; nor of the still simpler Wells, Lane, Brook, Styles, 
Field, Groves, Combes, Townsend. In fact, any familiar 
feature of the country might be, and was, used to defi- 
nitely name the man whose house adjoined it. We have 
ouly to think of the objects in order to find a plentiful 
stock of surnames attesting their twofold use. The fa- 
miliar gate in the palisading which the traveler in those 
days found crossing almost every road and by-path, form- 
ing parks for the preservation of deer, gives us the no 
less familiar Gates and Yates, Woodgate, etc. The old 
roadside emblem, called sometimes cross, sometimes rood, 
according to the prevalence of Norman or Saxon in the 
neighborhood, served, besides its ordinary functions to 
pious peasants and passing pilgrims, to hand down the 
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titles of Cross, Crouch and Rudd. Again, our Denmans 
and Denyers take their names from the word ‘‘ den,” sig- 
nifying the dale in which cattle-stalls were erected, and 
surviving in such village names as Horsden, Cowden, 
Swinden, Ogden, cte. 

The next kind of surname consists in a noun added to 
the Christian name to explain the rank, title, office or oc- 
cupation of the named. Dividing roughly into (1) rank 
and (2) occupation, and beginning with the former, it is 
impossible to avoid seeing that rank graduates from king 
downward. And we find in plenty Kings, Dukes, Earls, 
Popes, Barons, Cardinals, Bishops. The frequency of 
these names indeed makes it necessary to account for their 
possession in some other way than by actual descent from 
such high personages. It is probable, therefore, that they 
were gained, in the majority of instances, from nicknames 
commemorating parts played by the owners in the festal 
gatherings of the village wake. No such excuses are re- 
quired for the frequency of. names indicating offices less 
pretentious. The Chureh furnishes Vicar, Priest, Mass- 
inger, Deacon, Clerk and Sexton ; the monastery, Abbot, 
Prior, Monk, Nun, Friar and Frere ; and we may add to 
the group Pilgrim and Palmer. War and chivalry give, 
besides Knight, Squire and Swires, Bannerman, Hench- 
man and Hinxman. The feudal castle is the source of 
Porter, Usher, Butler, Carver, Page and Napier, the last 
being the holder of the napkin,.and following the Ewer, 
who presented the basin for the washing of his lord’s 
hands after dinner. The Law is answerable for such titles 
as Sarjent, Coroner or Corner, Sumener or Sumner, Bedel 
and Biddle. Municipal authority furnishes Mayor and 
Myers, together with Wayte, the mediaval policeman, 
who, like our Christmas ‘‘ waits,’ was armed with an in- 
strument of music capable of making night hideous, and 
lending him in some places the equivalent sobriquet of 
Tromper or Trumper. The chase is commemorated in 
Forester, Forster, Parker, Warrener, Warner, Ranger, 
ete., while Bailie and Reeves were the trusty stewards 
who farmed the baron’s land. 

Occupation, for want of space, must be dismissed as 
briefly as possible. -Most of the names speak for them- 
selves. Milne, however, and Milner are the same as Mil- 
ler, being formed from the older miln. Palliser was skill- 
ful in the erection of palisading; Crowther was the 
same as fiddler ; Ledbitter hammered small vessels out 
of lead; Bowyer, Fletcher and Stringer made the in- 
struments of archery, the second-named being the same 
as fledger—i.e., the man who affixed the feathers to the 
arrow ; Lorimer was a harness-maker, and, lastly, the 
familiar Walker, Tucker and. Fuller were all engaged in 
cloth factories—the first treading out the cloth as it is- 
sued from the mill, the second storing it, and the last 
professing to clean it. Chaucer is a conspicuous name in 
this class, and indicates the humble calling of whiting 
(chalker) leather breeches. Thackeray’s ancestors, too, 
carried on the useful craft of thatching the cots of rustic 
householders. 

Peculiarities of person, manner and character were all 
turned to account in order to supply our directories with 
a varied stock of names. Most of this group are com- 
posed of adjectives, as Brown; the names of birds or 
animals, as Sparrow ; or compound words, as Wagstaffe. 
Some noted instances are Shalwspeare, Cruikshank, Daft 
(the cricketer), Lilywhite, Swift, Wolfe. 

It is necessary, perhaps, to add that those who dis- 
like the derivations of their names as given here are at 
perfect liberty to interpret them in another way more 
to their liking. Those names, however, cited here, are on 
good authority. 
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“ton ‘XOUR HANDS AND ENEES |’ SHOUTED HUGH, AND SLOWLY AND PAINFULLY THEY CREPT ALONG.” 


JOYCELYN. 


By SAxE, 


Ir was the Winter of 188-, and four-year-old Claire was 
staying with Grandma Holdbrook, up among the mount- 
ains of one of the oases of Southern California. Ten 
miles below, in the valley, her father and mother had 
their pleasant home, with little Nell and baby Gretchen, 
while up here were no playfellows, only grandpa and 
grandma and Auntie Joy ; but Claire preferred it, and she 
had her way. Far back in the Summer she had made her 
ehoice, and it was now fast drawing toward the Christmas- 
time ; though to an Eastern mind it was a hardly realiz- 
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able fact that old King Jack could be so robbed of his 
terrors and shorn of his strength as to remain passive 
among the rocky fastnesses of his own mountain citadels. 

So thought a young man of about twenty-three years, 
as he leaned lazily upon the handles of his cultivator to 
take in the beauty of the scene. Far away at his feet 
stretched the beautiful valley, with its avenues of haughty 
eucalypti and graceful peppers, its orange- groves and 
lemon-orchards ; Chinese encampments were scattered 
here and there, the tents shining dazzling white among 
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the brilliant green of the foliage ; now a stately house, a 
little further a settler’s quaint but comfortable long, low 
adobe, then a stretch of vineyard or orchard of deciduous 
trees, solemn and silent now in the rest which they alone, 
among Californian trees, are privileged to have ; no flut- 
ter of dewy leaf or hint of the gold and crimson glory 
with which the Summer, when it comes, will find them 
crowned ; speechless and still, they raise dark arms to 
heaven in patient waiting. 

“They teach us a lesson,” and the handsome hands 
on the cultivator-handles tightened instinctively ; ‘‘ why 
cannot we, like the trees, be content to wait?” The 
young man shook his head impatiently, and moved to 
give the rein to his horses, but once more let his gaze 
rove over the view stretched like a panorama around him. 
Here and there from out the silence of the far-distant 
valley rose the smoke of fast-going trains, which like 
dumb creatures, yet instinct with life, crossed and re- 
crossed, now west, now back again into the heart of 
Eastern Winters and chilly Springs. All along the mount- 
ain-side was dotted with fair homesteads, the graceful 
French cottages, with their cozy verandas, lying among 
their orchards and fields of living green ; larks sang in 
the branches, squirrels played hide-and-seek among the 
bushes, rabbits frisked about the pastures, and over all 
the sky stretched its curtain of tender blue, while the 
mountains, north and east and south, lifted themselves 
proudly in massive splendor, pile upon pile, and looked 
down with patronizing and protective benignity upon the 
happy mortals living so securely careless at their feet. 

Slowly Hugh Wadringham’s gaze swept the horizon, 
taking in with a true artist’s appreciation the beauty 
which no painter could imitate or pen describe ; slowly 
his eyes came round to the Holdbrook homestead, and 
lingered long and lovingly. The house was old, and not 
at all pretentious, having been built when there were but 
few inhabitants in the valley; but the young man gazed 
wistfully at the old-fashioned, low piazza, with its deli- 
cate screen-work of rose and honeysuckle and its quaint 
red rocking-chairs. Again he sighed impatiently, but a 
baby-ery checked him, and he sprang to where the cry 
had come—only a few rods to the left, and he came on 
baby Claire, with quivering, piteous lips and tearful eyes, 
sunk up to her waist in rich, brown soil. Instantly the 
little arms were raised confidingly, and it was but the 
work of a moment to set her free. 

‘“‘Well, Rosebud, what was it this time? Divers, I 
think, by the look of things,” and Hugh, with whom the 
child was a great favorite, laughed. 

‘* Miners,” answered the little maiden, with dignity ; 
“don’t you ’member jumpa read about the man who dug 
for tweasure in his field, dis mornin’, so I tought I'd bet- 
ter try.” zs : 

‘* And you got lost,” said Hugh, quietly. ‘‘ Never mind, 
dear, you will find it sometime. Let's sec what this is 
—gophers, I suppose,” and he began to dig carelessly. 
Suddenly he gave an exclamution : ‘‘ Why, Poppet, you’ve 
‘nade a find, after all !” 

‘* What's it, Hugh ?” cried the little creature, excitedly. 

‘*Why, how can I tell ? Aladdin’s Cave, or the Forty 
Thieves, perhaps ; there’s no telling how much treasure 
you may get.” After digging silently for some time, he 
disclosed a low opening, cut roughly in the solid rock. 
Jumping lightly over the piles of débris, he held up his 
arms to the little one: ‘‘ Want to come, dear ? Are you 
afraid ?” 

‘Not with you, Hugh !” and hand-in-hand they began 
te explore the grim recesses of the dark old cave. Now 
and then Hugh lit a match, which only served to make 


the darkness more apparent ; but he could see enough ts 
know that it must have been used as a storehouse, and 
also asa citadel, where, with good store of provisions and 
trusty rifles, the early settlers might have defended them- 
selves for weeks against their treacherous Indian foes. 
Fearful at last of tiring the child, he took her home ; and 
then, by a strange impulse which he could not define, 
went back and cleared the entrance to the cave of all 
rubbish and brush, which had evidently accumulated for 
years. 

Out in the pleasant dining-room Joycelyn Holdbraok 
was getting the evening meal, moving lightly, with a 
grace which bespoke her Spanish origin. Her grand- 
father had married a daughter of the race on whose land 
he had come as a boy to dwell ; and his granddaughter's 
pliant form, brilliant eyes, and passionate Castilian na- 
ture, blended with the sturdy American independence 
which she inherited from her mother, made a very fair 
picture in the eyes of many a Californian planter—fairest 
of all in the eyes of the young man who is now so busily 
engaged making the old cave habitable, though for whom 
he cannot tell ; so fair, indeed, that he has found it ne- 
cessary to give it the close study only obtainable by con- 
stant companionship, and for months has been a member 
of the Holdbrook family. Lover of nature though he is, 
it is not charm of scenery which has made him purchaser 
of the acres adjoining Mr. Holdbrook’s property, though 
he displays such an interest in the cultivation of his 
land, overseeing his men, and often taking the reins him- 
self, doing in one hour twice the work his men would de 
in two! But Joy was not to be lightly won. The Ame- 
rican side of her nature kept a strong check upon her 
passionate Southern blood ; and lately there had been a 
vail of proud reserve about her which, try as he might, 
Hugh had found it hard to break—that it was but as- 
sumed to hide some trouble which he might not share 
but made it all the harder. 

‘Oh, aunty, we’s found it !—me and Hugh.” The girl 
started violently, then forced herself to speak quietly, 
while the dark eyes took back a certain pathetic sadness 
which was becoming habitual to them. 

“Found what, darling ?” 

‘We don’t know yet. Forty Thieves, Hugh says, or 
somethin’; but we’s sure to get it—me and Hugh.” 

The quaintly carved dish of golden honey was set dowr 
safely in its graceful environment of luscious grape and 
ruddy orange, and no impatient exclamation was suffered 
to check the little prattler, or tell of the pain which her 
constant, daily repetition of ‘‘me and Hugh” was wear- 
ing in the brave heart. He will be going away soon, and 
then, poor little pet, she will miss her playfellow. 

The evening meal was enlivened by Claire’s wonderful 
account of the cave, and Mr. Holdbrook grew young 
again as he recited some of the thrilling escapes which 
his father had had, hidden away for weeks from the 
human bloodhounds, in the days long ago. 

‘They didn’t build any houses for a long time; just 
lived in tents, and when they heard of Indians, struck 
camp and moved to this old cave, leaving no trace be- 
hind. After my father did build, he used it for a time as 
a cellar; but then he made the adobe, for the cave was 
too far from the house to be handy. It must be over 
thirty years now since the cave was used at all.” 

Joy had been listening eagerly, with the light of a cer- 
tain purpose shining in her eyes, but suddenly she sighed, 
and the old, weary pain, which Hugh was beginning te 
know so well, and to dread, crept back into their dusky 
depths. He spoke hesitatingly : ; 

‘Will you not come, Miss Joy, and explore? It iss 
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light night, and my bull’s-eye has a famous force.” She 
shook her head quickly. 

“Not to-night, thank you. You are kind, but it is late, 
and—there are letters I must write.”’ 

“You are not afraid ?” anxiously ; then, as he saw the 
look of scorn flash in the beautiful eyes, he bowed hastily 
and begged her pardon. 

The graceful figure moved quietly across the matted 
floor into the tiny kitchen, but the rosy lips were com- 
pressed with pain. What would she not have given to 
be able to cry out, with baby Claire, ‘‘ Not with you, 
Hugh!’’ 

‘“Go, Joy,” came in her mother’s gentle tones. 
will do you good ; you have been in all day.” 

“Not to-night, dear” — Joy was very tender with her 
mother. ‘‘Mr. Wadringham is very kind, but to-night I 
cannot go.” 

Hugh pushed his plate away, impatiertly, and rose 
from the table with a sigh. ‘‘Always an excuse,” he 
muttered. ‘‘A good one might be borne, but poor ones, 
multiplied, are vexing things.” ¥ 

Up and down the kitchen she trod lightly, mixing up 
griddle-cakes for the next day’s breakfast with vigorous 
strokes, or with supple wrist, from which the sleeve, 
turned back, showed the splendid muscles of hand and 
arm, kneading great loaves of bubbly dough, and set- 
ting all, carefully covered, behind the stove to rise. 
Then up to the little bedroom, which she shared with 
Claire, to soothe the tiny maiden into slumbers light, 
while the rising wind kept up a wailing accompaniment 
to her song ; down again, to read the latest article upon 
the cultivation of lemons to her father, or try a game of 
chess with her mother. Mrs. Holdbrook missed her 
usual partner, but Hugh had shut himself into his room, 
and it only made the evening harder to see how long 
every one seemed to find it, without him. She went up 
to her room at last, wearily ; a light shone from under 
Hugh’s door, and she heard the steady scratching of a 
pen as she passed. He, too, must have letters to write ! 
to that fair cousin, perhaps, across the seas, or that dear 
friend, whose letters with the far-off postmark came so 
regularly every week. What a fair, sweet hand she wrote ; 
—for Joy’s was no churlish nature, to refuse to give full 
meed of praise to one deserving, simply because they 
owned a greater share of this world’s happiness. He 
would go, perhaps, to see her; he had said he must go 
East some day soon. How lonely the house would seem 
‘without the consciousness of his protecting presence ! 
And then she started, as her eyes fell on a brass-bound 
trunk which had been pulled out from its resting-place 
in the old hall; he may have decided to go suddenly, 
and—men’s things take so short a time to pack ! 

She knelt down at her window and leaned her aching 
head against the cold glass; the tall trees were bowing 
furiously to each other, and now and then she heard an 
orange drop heavily from its stem ; jagged masses of gray 
cloud were driven scurrying across the sky, revealing at 
intervals the starlit eyes filled with puzzled wonderment, 
as if they saw some wondrous sight beneath their blue- 
veined lids; bird and cricket and frog were fled to 
wooded covert or dusky glen; only the creaking timbers 
of the old house mingled with the howling of the wind. 
What a puzzle is life, and how many, trying to solve it, 
lie wounded unto death! ‘‘ The world’s a stage,” cries 
the immortal bard, ‘‘and all men are but actors ;” but 
what hard acting it is for most us, and how few ever get 
a leading part to play! 

Joycelyn Holdbrook knelt on, the proud head, poised 
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lines about the neck.and shoulders ; the fudl;red: lips, 
tremulous with unshed tears which hung (quivering, like 
erystal dewdrops, upon the long, silken. fringes of her 
eyes, sombre now with the solemn darkness of pain. 

How strange that such a father should have had to 
pinch and labor, and now have his old age made bitter 
by the grinding pover' 7 he could no longer avert ! How 
could she forgive that one brother, whose life had been 
dowered with wealth of love such as few men know, and 
who had repaid it all with debt and disgrace, and then 
died under a burden of shame from which his mother 
would never rise until her pure spirit plumed its flight 
for the heavenly country ! 

The old window-frames rattled in their sockets, and 
the wind, rushing in between their crevices, lifted the 
luxurious hair and tossed it wildly to and fro. The girl 
took no notice of the rough caress, but, burying ner head 
in her arms, gave vent to a long, low moan, so full of 
quivering, hopeless pain as to make Hugh Wadringham, ~ 
listening at her door for some sound of alarm at the in- 
creasing violence of the wind, check with difficulty his 
first mad impulse to rush in and fold her in the arms 
which would never let her go, set his teeth, and, with 
clinched hands, pace up and down his narrow room 
like a caged tiger. . 

‘* My little bird, my poor little tired darling ! What is 
the trouble that I may not know? You are killing your- 
self with worry, yet I can do nothing ; even if it was only 
money, I am helpless still. You are all so proud, so 
proud, my darling! Your father would never forgive me, 
if he had any idea how I staved off that scamp Lewis 
from foreclosing, the other day. Ah! what is that ?” 

Only a stable-bucket which the wind had caught and 
was tossing about in boisterous glee’; but the young man 
threw on his hat, and went out to see that his horses 
were all right. Joy heard it, too, and, rising wearily, 
extinguished her lamp and went back to her station by 
the window. 

How long she knelt there, she never knew. She heard 
Hugh come in from the stable, and the blood rose high 
over cheek and temple as the shadow of his lantern halted 
for a moment at her door ; then, with a sigh which fell 
heavily through the hushed house, he passed on, and she 
heard his doorlatch click. 

Why was he, too, unhappy? Surely he had every- 
thing that life could give! Perhaps he found time hang 
heavy till he met his friend. How lovely she must be to 
please him, for his taste was coy and hard to satisfy in 
most things—surely, most of all in love! How happy 
she would be, for he was good and noble, and none would 
ever ask his help in vain! How strange that some had 
all things given them, while others wore out heart and 
brain for paltry bread and meat ! 

Again the carnation flood rose slowly, dyeing neck and 
brow with crimson stain. Could it be that he suspected 
what a struggle life had grown, and was staying on to 
help? Surely he paid them -nore than he should, but. 
he had laughed when her mother suggested it, and called 
them ‘‘ usual terms ”’— and how could they do with less ? 
If it were true, he must go at once. It would be too 
galling to be "dependent on him for bread; and yet her 
mother and she had hard work to manage now, and his 
board was the only hope of getting the interest on that 
weary mortgage paid. It seemed strange the half-breed, 
Lewis, did not call in for the back amounts, as he had 
threatened. Perhaps next quarter, and then—whatever 
should they do ? How could her grandfather have treated 
such a son unjustly ?—giving his hoardings to strangers, 


all day with haughty grace, drooping low, with hopeless | without a thought of the boy who had helped with ail his 
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young strength to gather them; and then, cruelest of all, | keep him from mischief. How well she remembered the 
hiding away the deed of the farm which he had promised | quarrelsome, suspicions old man, peering sharply into 
her father for years, and dying without revealing the | every corner with cold, unsmiling eyes, or sitting for 
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place where it lay? And yet how patient her father | hours poking the earth with his stick, muttering, mean- 
had been with him, through those weary years of second | while, an old refrain : 
childhood, when, with disordered mind, he had wandered 


. * Rust will spoil, and moth will smother, 
aimlessly about the house, or taxed all their energies to 


But tho earth will cover, cover.” 
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And then the last sad act in the drama, when for days the 
cold eyes searched her father’s face beseechingly, and 
the lips, upon which paralysis had set its dread seal of 
silence, moved ceaselessly in the agonized effort to tell 
the secret they were destined never to divulge. How 
those words had lingered with her, and how for weeks 
after she had ransacked every available place and corner 
to see where, in a moment of cunning hiding, the old 
man had laid the foundation of those days of agonized 
despair ! At the first mention of the cave’s discovery, she 
had seen a ray of hope, only to be dashed to pieces when 
her father said thirty years had passed since it was used. 
Was every hope to be drowned for her in disappoint- 
‘ment ? she wondered. Was life for every one the same 
grinding, weary return of care? Hugh had told her, 
weeks ago, she was working too hard. What a grieved 
look there had been in his eyes as he said it, and how 
doubly thoughtful he had been ever since of her com- 
fort! Would ho look at the fair English girl so? sho 
wondered. But there would be no need—his friend would 
never find that life was hard. Sho stretched out her 
right hand and looked at it meditatively, with a strange 
sense of being o third party, and having little, if any, 
interest in the subject at all. Shapely and slim, in spite 
of the unceasing toil it performed so bravely, it was but 
a little hand to hold such weight of care, and she was be- 
eoming conscious every day of o languor that was not 
natural to her strong young frame. Trying to be the son 
and daughter at once, saving her father from care, shield- 
ing her mother from worry, just what a strain it had 
been she had never fully realized till now. She wondered 
just how much longer it would last, or she could stand 
it? When life ' was over and her work was done, then, 
then 

What a dreadful night! Joy shivered, and looked to- 
ward the bed where little Claire, soft-folded in the downy 
wings of angels, slept on in sweet oblivion of all earthly 
storms. Happy little soul! she, at least, would never 
have to be a: hamed of her grandfather. How fond they 
were of each other—the old man and the little child! 
How frail her father had looked to-day! Surely—ah, no ! 
God wonld spare her mother and her that—all they had 
in the world, save each other. 

Those brown eyes flashed piteously up through the 
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MELTING-FURNACE.— SEE PAGE 683, 


increasing darkness, and, throwing back her head, Joyce- 
lyn Holdbrook sent out a voiceless cry into the night. 
The old heartache, coming down the ages from English 
and German and Swede, uttered now by this fair daughter 
of the sunny south : 


‘Tell me, ye wingéd winds, that round my pathway roar, 
Is there no spot where mortals weep no more ?” 


Birds twittered drowsily from their hiding- places. All 
Nature shook her head incredulous from her covering of 
dewy leaf or fragrant flower; but in between the pauses 
of the wind there came a voice so strangely, inexpressi- 
bly sweet, that it filled the room with music, and, draw- 
ing near the weary, questioning heart, it whispered low, 
with tenderest cadence, ‘“‘ Yes, in heaven.” 
* * * * a * 

‘* Are you going to town, Miss Joycelyn ?” Tenderly 
the rich voice lingered over her name, while the veins in 
the girl’s white throat swelled under the crimson waves 
of her wrapper. Why was life so persistently trying ? 

She shivered a little, and looked 
out of the window. The sun shone 
steadily, though ever and anon stray 
masses of cloud, like scouts, detached 
themselves from the main body of 
pillared strength which lay encamped 
among the mountains and were then 
whirled hastily across the sky. The 
flowers bore traces of their recent 
tossing, ‘and the sensitive boughs of 
peppers and grevillas still quivered 
with the nervous shock of the night 
before. There was no excuse to be 
found in the weather ; and yet, how 
could she bear that twenty-mile drive 
to-day ? Alone, with the sadness of 
her own thought, it might be possible. 

“‘Tthink I must. Will you tell Sam 
Lung, father, to harness Pompey ?” 

‘* Will not my bays do the business 
as well ?” 

** Better, I have no doubt,” with g 
nervous laugh ; ‘‘ but I shall need the 
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buckboard, there are so many things 
to bring home.” 
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“Twill make the buggy expansive,” was the bright 
response. ‘‘ What hour will your ladyship be pleased to 
crder on the harness ?” 

‘Indeed, you must not wait for me, for Ihave so many 
things to see to.” 

“‘Oh, if it’s only a question of time,” laughed Hugh, 
cheerily, ‘‘ we will not quarrel. I, too, have errands.” 

What more could she say, without treating ungener- 
ously the thoughtfulness which would fain spare them 
taking their only horse from the farmwork, in which even 
now they were behind their neighbors? She turned to 
the table, and waited in desperate silence for the simple 
grace. Was it only her fancy, or did her father’s voice 
sound weaker than usual? Her hand trembled as she 
poured out the cups of steaming coffee—the brave hand 
that earthly trouble had no power to shake. 

‘*Did the wind worry you last night, mother? I was 
coming, once or twice, to see if you were awake.” 

‘Not much, dearie ; I was so tired with the washing. 
Didn’t you sleep, Joy ?” 

“Oh, it was such a dreadful night, one couldn’t do 
much at it,” said the girl, lightly, and then her eyes fell 
as she caught Hugh's glance, so reproachfully sad. What 
did it matter to him if the purple circles under her eyes 
bore evidence of another vigil ? And yet, how sweet it 
would be if it did matter ! 

But Joy found that her fears had been needless ; for 
Hugh seemed bent on nothing but making her forget, 
for a time at least, the worries which harassed her, and 
before long she found herself laughing gayly at some of 
his sallies. There was something infectious in the brac- 
ing air, through which the spirited horses dashed as if on 
wings. And after all, she was young—why should she not 
fling care to the winds and be gay ? With the whole pas- 
sion of her nature she threw herself into the enjoyment 
of the hour, and many times the young man found his 
gaze riveted upon her mobile face, with its rapid changes 
of light and shade; but Joy was unconscious of every- 
thing, for the moment, but that some friend in book or 
history was being attacked, and she must, of course, de- 
fend him; or else her whole energies concentrated in a 
lively war of wits, and Hugh had to look well to his 
weapons. No one would have realized that the sparkling 
girl, bowing brightly to every one she met, and holding a 
little court of admirers at her carriage-wheel while Hugh 
went into the post-office, was the same who, with aching 
head and heavy heart, had spent the night upon her 
knees, 

‘“You were not at the social again this month, Miss 
Holdbrook. Have you delivered us over altogether to 
our evil ways ?” The speaker was young, with a sort of 
careless grace which sat well upon him. He took life 
easily, as he took the possession of fifty acres of the 
finest citrus land in the State ; but the admiration in his 
eyes for the fair young girl was far too pronounced to 
please Hugh, as he came leisurely out of the post-oflice, 
reading a letter. 

“Tt was impossible, Mr. Studebeyker. Was the music 
good ’ How did Miss Deitsch get on with her solo ?” 

‘‘Oh, divinely !” laughed young Heywood, who con- 
sidered himself a critic. ‘‘She is so fragile, you know, 
and the waves of sound mingled with the waves of adi- 
pose tissue in a way to make Wagner more crazy than 
ever, if that were possible.” 

‘*For shame, Mr. Heywood! You laugh at every one, 
and you must confess Wagner is destined to be the mu- 
sician of the age.” 


‘‘He will never reach the peer-age. Why don’t you 
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who can afford to ‘pipe his pipes or not, as he doth 
choose,’ unlike our poor devils in the State Corps, who 
have to grind all day, and then are kept piping most cf 
the night. By the way, Miss Holdbrook, that new Prof. 
of ours is a trump, but he means work, I tell you.” 
‘*Make yourself smaller, Heywood, in speech ; your 
etature needs no shortening.”” The speaker, tall and 
powerfully built, elbowed him lightly aside, and came 
up toward the carriage. ‘* Miss Holdbrook, I come de- 
puted with a resolution from the Board of Church Depnu- 
ties. The Christmas festivals are coming on. In view of 
your department having been the most successful last 
year, it was resolved to inquire the reason of your non- 
attendance, and the Reverend Jonathan weights it with 
lis personal request that you be present at the coming 


| session. * 


ee" yak you, Mr. Dallinger ; present my compliments 
to the Chureh at large, but I think that this year the de- 
partments will be quite up to the mark without me.” 

‘*But, Miss Holdbrook, you are cruel ;” and young 
Studebeyker’s arm rested on the carriage a trifle too as- 
suredly for Hugh’s comfort. ‘* Our choir-practices are 
getting flat, quite flat, without your keynote; and the 
frequency with which Professor Chiutti lapses into tho 
mournful minor is becoming a thing of comment. Why 
don’t you make your Chevalier Bayard here accessible ? 
Or, if you will permit, I should esteem it a favor. 

‘*Miss Holdbrook is well aware she can command me,” 
said Hugh, briefly, seizing the first opportunity to end 
the conversation. ‘‘She knows I am always at her serv- 
ice.” The restless horses, answering to his impercepti- 
ble movement of the reins, sprang lightly away, and the 
rest of the morning was given up to business. 

“Tf you are quite ready, Miss Joycelyn, I think we 
had better start.” Hugh stood at her sister’s door, reins 
in hand. ‘‘The wind seems to be rising again, and it 
gets dark early.” 

But on the homeward journey Joy’s mood changed ; 
the sparkle and banter had died away, and there was a 
return of the weariness, which sat oddly on one so young. 
Dealing with the old problem of how to make five cents 
do a dollar’s work is apt to be depressing, and Joy found 
it strangely so, after a taste of her old life. It was hard 
to have to fold it up and put it away. It seemed like a 
dead bird that had died too soon ; but there was nothing 
now but to cover it tenderly, and give it decent burial ; 
best never to let the wind of memory flutter its feathers 
with the breath of other days. It was only a dead life 
after all. Henceforth she must work. Well, why should 
she grumble ?—there were millions to keep her company, 
and she supposed it was hard for every one. She shivered 
a little, and Hugh, who had been watching her intently, 
drew the robe about her closely. 

‘“Why did you not favor Mr. Studebeyker’s proposal ?” 
he asked, a little bitterly. 

She started, and looked up at him, inquiringly. 

“T do not understand.” 

** Why will you deny yourself to all your friends ?” he 
went on, vehemently. ‘‘ You cannot mean that music 
has lost her charms; yet, since I have come you have 
hardly been away from home.” 

“*Tt has not been possible,” she answered, ‘‘ since we 
have only Pompey.” 

“Surely you know my fellows would be more than 
happy to carry you, even to the end of my kingdom.” 

She shook her head gently. 

‘You are very kind, but——” 

‘*Please do not say that; you do not know how it 


confess a weakness for that pet plaything of the old lion, | pains me. What have I ever done? and why will vou 
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always meet my most trifling offer now with that horrible 
little ‘ but’?” 

‘““What have you not done ?” said the girl, turning 
moist eyes of gratitude upon him, which Hugh found 
it hard to meet—‘‘ for—for us all—and how can I ever 
hope to thank you ?” 

“T think the obligation balances the other way. Let 
me read you a message that came this morning.” A 
wave of the faint, delicate perfume that always exhaled 
from those foreign letters, and Joy looked idly at the 
erested envelope, as it lay carelessly on the buffalo. A 
message, he had said ; what possible point of affinity 
eould there be between her and that fair girl across. the 
ecean ? 

‘**Tell your friend, Miss Joy, that I fully appreciate 
her thoughtful kindness, and shall never forget that she 
has taken care of the dearest thing I have on earth. We 
shall be only too happy to welcome her to our Eastern 
home, whenever she may choose to share it with us.’” 

Very graceful; Joy could almost see the delicately 
formed letters traced so evenly along the page. Why 
must the wind blow so hard, she wondered, and make 
life’s dreariness more dreary ? 

“Tt is very kind,” she stammered. 

“Is that all ?”— with his voice full of disappointment— 
“will you meet me here also with a ‘but’?” 

** What would you have me do ?” she murmured. 

‘Oh, Miss Joycelyn! I would have you accept the 
welcome. Won’t you let us make you happy, dear ?” 

** Impossible !"" How horribly cruel it was getting, and 
there were three more miles of it to bear. 

“But why? You must have read my secret long ago, 
and you may be sure Corinne will love you.” 

She read his secret, and her name was Corinne. 

“Why will you always meet me with disappointment ?” 
he pleaded. ‘‘I have tried so often before to ask you, 
but you would give me no opportunity. Will you not 
consider your decision ?—say you will think it over, at 
least ?”? . 

“It is not to be thought of, Mr. Wadringham,” and 
Joy raised herself, imperatively. ‘‘I can never accept 
your invitation. Will you not drive faster, please ?” 

Hugh bowed, and gave his whole attention to his 
horses. 

The silence grew more oppressive than speech had 
been. The crested envelope still lay upon the carriage- 
robe ; the letter was lying, defaced and crumpled, in 
Hugh’s pocket. She picked it up, mechanically. 

“‘This crest is beautiful, Mr. Wadringham. Will you 
decipher it for me ?” 

He turned toward her slowly, his face full of a pain 
she could not understand. 

“Tt is the old family motto—‘ Fear nothing save dis- 
honor.’” 

Joy looked at it in silence. The gallant knight, with 
plumed helmet and shining shield, bearing in bass-relief 
a pure white lily, the glittering spear held in rest, to 

ive the fierce breath of the tawny foe, who crouches 
teady for a spring. Ah, Heaven! to come to him with 
such a pedigree, while she — 
' Hugh busied himself in shielding her from the increas- 
ing force of the wind. Leaves, tossed from the swaying 
trees and mixed with the dust, were swirled about in 
mimic whirlwinds, and the atmosphere took on a strange, 
gray look of expectant uncertainty. 

“You will thank your friend, Mr. Wadringham, for her 
kindness, and ask her to accept—my congratulations ?” 
She could not offer them to him, not yet. 

“Congratulations ?” echoed Hugh, sadly. ‘‘ Corinne is 
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my sister, Miss Joycelyn, and—she has been paralyzed 
for twenty years.” 

The wind howled fiercely through the tall peppers 
which lined the avenue, its wild music chiming in with 
the tempest that was raging in the girl’s soul. That 
such a possibility had been for her, and passed! That 
he had a sister, she had known. By what strange fatality 
had he never spoken her name ? And his “‘ secret ”— how 
could he think she knew? Did she not? How blind 
she had been! Word and tone and glance came flooding 
in upon her memory. Lower and lower bent her head, 
while wave after wave of carmine rolled up and dyed the 
pallid cheeks. It must be better so. What could she 
have to do with honor now? Would not her mere ap- 
proach frighten that graceful lily, and assoil the crystal 
purity of its petals ? Her name was gone !—her name, 
which had always held its head so proudly “among its 
fellows. She was dimly conscious that Hugh was wrap- 
ping the robes more closely about her. ' 

“Do you think you will suffer from the cold if I lower 
the hood ?” he asked, gently. ‘‘The wind is so strong, 
it might overturn the buggy.” 

She assured him she should not suffer. What would 
a little physical cold, more or less, matter now? she 
thought, bitterly. The wind was momentarily increasing 
in violence, and as it came in gusts, almost made the 
horses lose their footing. The air was now full of a sub- 
tle electricity, which acted like wine upon their highly 
strung natures, and their small, nervous ears were kept 
in constant motion, and their heads turned this way and 
that in search of some new element in this strange med- 
ley of forces. Far in the distance they could see a cloud 
of dust rise, funnel-shaped, from the road, and, gather- 
ing into its embrace all the stray sticks and leaves in its 
path, rush down upon them with constantly increasing 
force. Hugh checked his horses, and they bowed their 
heads and waited for its advent. A moment of blinding 
darkness, when they gasped for breath and a speechless 
horror held every nerve in tightest tension, while the 
sand and stones cut their faces ; and then it swept on its 
way, and they came out of it as they had gone in—to- 
gether. 

* * * * * < 

‘‘ Here, Sam Lung, lend a hand with these parcels, and 
be quick !” 

Joy, outwardly quiet, moved rapidly between the buggy 
and the house, working with a feverish eagerness which 
did not escape the eye of her mother. 

‘*Don’t hurry so, dearie. You will lose all the good of 
your drive. Sam can do the finishing. Come in now, 
and rest a bit.” 

‘Rest !” echoed the girl, scornfully. When would she 
ever rest again ? ‘ 

‘*Miss Joycelyn, will you take your mother in and 
muke her try these ? They will suit her better than the 
ones she wears. Here, Poppet’”’—lightly tossing a pack- 
age of candy on the table —‘‘run indoors and see what 
waits for you.” 

Joy took one swift, furtive glance at his face, with eyes 
that were shadowed with tears. The light and sparkle 
which usually flooded it with sunshine were stilled into a 
great quiet. She had wounded a heart so large that it 
had room for every one’s need—so proud, that it would 
never give her chance again. Well she knew how her 
mother would rejoice in the delicate gold-rimmed glasses, 
with their perfectly adjusted pebbles, their dainty box, 
bearing the stamp of New York’s most celebrated opti- 
cians. 

“‘T can never thank you,” she stammered. 
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A surprise came into his face, while his lips curved for 
® moment with pain. 

‘‘There is no need.” 

He bowed quietly and went out into the night. 

How the wind howled! 

“Tg father in, mother ?” 

‘Yes, dearie; Isaw him coming just now from the 
barn. It has been bad here all the afternoon. Was the 
wind very high on the road ?” ; 

Joy shuddered ; she could not speak of the horror of 
that drive, which yet she would give worlds to take again. 

*‘ Jumma was gwittin’ fwitened when you cum,” inter- 
polated baby Claire, lifting her head for a moment from 
the inspection of her treasures. ‘‘She was afwaid you 
might git blowed away, or the horsies might git nervous ; 
but I telled her Dod had His fingers round the wind, and 
_Hugh knows how to dwive his horsies,” with which scath- 
ing insinuation as to the absence of the Jehu quality in 
some of her other acquaintances she relapsed into silent 


admiration of the shining pigs and dogs and pussies 


which Hugh had brought her. 


It was a very silent party that gathered for the evening 


meal. The wind, which was constantly growing worse, 
shook the house vengefully with every fresh blast; the 
stillness settled down into an oppressiveness that no 
one cared to break. 

“Tt is an awful night,” said Mr. Holdbrook, rising at 
last and going to the window. 

Mrs. Holdbrook sat down by the fire and took Claire 
on her lap. ‘‘I cannot let her go up-stairs till it gets 
better,” she said, simply. 

“Ts you afwaid, jumma ?” and the little creature nestled 
up to her lovingly. ‘‘I dess Dod won’t go very far from 
you and me.” ; : ae 


Joy came down from up-stairs, very pale. Instinctively : 


she looked toward Hugh; instinctively the young man 
turned to her from the window he was wedging. ; He had 
been too long accustomed to interpret her slightest: wish,' 
to desert her now in the hour of her need. ; ..’ 


‘« The window over the porch has blown in ; it let’s the 


wind have the whole sweep of the hall.. I am-so afraid of 
the hanging chimney !” 
were spoken. There was no time for feeling of any kind, 
save the one absorbing sensation of the hour. Hugh 


Hurriedly and low'the words - 


caught up the hammer he was using, and left the room 
without a word. 

Shortly after, he passed her in the kitchen, going to- 
ward the door. She sprang after him. ‘‘ You are not 
going out in this? It is not fit——” 

Again that flash of surprise in eye and face. “TI 
must,” very briefly. ‘‘The chimney is badly strained ; 
we are going to brace the wall. Here, Sam, shut this 
door after me. Don’t let your father attempt to come 
out, Miss Joycelyn; it is not a night——” The wind 
tore round the corner of the house, and his last words 
were drowned in its derisive shriek. Joy shot the bolt 
into its socket, and stood waiting for the first sound 
of their returning steps. Outside, the stars shone brill- 
iant in a cloudless sky, and the moon blazed in a royal 
splendor of indifference. From a side window she could 
see the trees in the orchard, stripped of their leaves, toss- 
ing naked arms up to Heaven in mute entreaty, or lashed 
into fury by the wind, writhing like human creatures in 
their pain. Why did not Hugh come? Could anything 
have happened at the barn? Could it be a tree had 
fallen ? What if he were even now lying injured! But 
Sam would come and tell—— 

** Yes, mother.” 

**Can’t you come in here, Joy? I want you to help 
me with these windows.” 

‘“‘In a minute. Where is father ?” | 

‘‘He is busy with the veranda-doors.” 

Hark! What.was that? A sharp, cracking noise, fol- 
lowed by a heavy thud. Something had fallen ; but 
where ? What could be keeping Hugh ? Was-that some- 
thing else, or was it only the screaming of the wind ? 
What an awful night! The girl leaned her head against 
the door, and her overwrought nerves found vent in one 
long, shuddering sob; then, ‘in an instant, she stood 
erect and ready to admit Hugh and his faithful Chinese 
helper. How grave he was! Was anything wrong ?_ 

‘“‘T’m afraid the barn will go, for it is so open under- 
neath. We have been trying to prop it, but the wind is 
getting worse all the time. We will try again when we 
strengthen the chimney.” 

Hugh had been rapidly passing supports and pieces of 
board along to Sam, as he spoke, Joy helping with all 
the lighter lifting, seeming to know intuitively just where 
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and what to! Ah! what was that? He rushed up-stairs, to find « 


7 take. Sud- 
denly she 
gave a low, 
wailing cry, 
and her hand 
clutched his 
arm conyul- 
sively. 

“Do not 
go! I cannot 
bear it! It 
will break 
my heart !” 

He turned 
and flashed 
into her eyes 
a look so 
bright that 
it dazzled 
her; then it 
faded, and 
the old gra- 
vity took up 
its reign 
again. He 
caught her hand and kissed it passionately. ‘‘ Bless you, 
even for this!” Then he dashed it from him, almost 
roughly, and turning quickly, rushed up the stairs. 

The slow hours dragged on their way. Hugh Wad- 
ringham seemed endowed with superhuman energy, and 
was continually at something—helping Mr. Holdbrook 
place supports, battening up a door or strengthening 
some frail window ; but the wind, which had now grown 
to a hurricane, seemed to laugh at all his efforts, and 
forced its way remorselessly among the old house’s creak- 
ing joists and timbers. Joy, white as death, and abso- 
Intely silent—save for that one despairing cry which had 
been cruelly wrung from her—moved with winged feet 
from room to room; now bringing fresh pillows for her 
mother, whom she had persuaded to lie down upon the 
old-fashioned sofa with the child, or rugs to cover them 
with. They had judged it safer to put all fires out, and 
it was very cold. The clock touched its hand to eleven. 
Hugh came up to her swiftly, but very 
quietly. 

“‘The barn has gone. We will have 
to try the possibility of saving the 
horses. Had you not better get your 
mother and the little one ready, in 
case PY, ee 
No more words were needed. The 
dark eyes looked up at him dully pa- 
thetic. The pallid. lips framed the -; 
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one syllable : 


‘© Where ?” t 

“‘The cave!” and he was gone. 
When he came back he found all 
ready, and near the door a pile of 
bedding, in corded bundles. Up- 
stairs, Joy was packing busily in bu- - 
reaus and trunks.. The wind wrapped 
the house in its fierce arms and shook 
it violently, or, withdrawing itself: for-. 
a brief moment to the mountain- 
gorges, came rushing down again with 
the wild shriek of a madman, and 


mass of broken bricks and mortar, where the chimney 
had fallen around Joy, who knelt in front of his trunk. 
She had been packing his things! Already the wind 
was plowing its way through the aperture, ripping up 
boards and tossing the shingles about in savage, bois- 
terous play. There was no time to be lost. Just one 
instant of silent thankfulness, and he caught her up iz 
his arms and hurried down-stairs. 

She flung herself away from him. 

‘‘Where is mother ?” 

“She went up-stairs a minute. She——” 

** Stop !” cried Hugh, and held out his arms to inter- 
cept her. She flashed past him, and he had all he could 
do to keep pace with her as she flew up the stairs. 

‘Mother, quick !—the roof is going !'J , 

She caught the valise from her hand and pushed her 
before her, imperatively silent. 

‘“My watch !” cried Mrs. Holdbrook, despairingly. 

Without a word, Joy turned and lifted it from the 
bureau where it lay, while Hugh stood in a perfect fever 
of anxiety. Every moment pieces of plaster dislodged 
and fell crumbling, while the roof groaned and creaked 
ominously. 

They reached the ground floor at last. A second after, 
the entry-window came crashing in and shattered itself 
upon the stairs. 

Mr. Holdbrook extinguished lamps quickly, and in tle 
gloom of a lantern they stood waiting. It was mournful 
to hear the poor house as, like some dumb creature at 
bay, it moaned and writhed in the grasp of its relentless 
foe. What was that? A door had plunged open and 
dashed itself with tremendous force against the wall 
They hurried in, but their united efforts were powerless 
against the violence of the wind. 

‘We had better go,” said Mr. Holdbrook ; ‘‘ the house 
is so open above now, that it is dangerous waiting any 
longer.” 

As he spoke there was a grinding noise, and they felf as 
if they were being carried along by some strange, unseen 
power. 

Hugh lifted his lantern. 

‘It is moving off the foundations—come !” 

Pictures came off their hooks, and fell clattering on the 
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struck sharply on side or door with 
the reverberation of a cannon - ball. 
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floor ; chairs slid about helplessly, and the side timbers 
eracked and twisted. Hugh caught up Claire. 

‘Take her, Sam.” Then he turned for Joy. 

‘‘Take mother, please. Father and I will follow.” 

How the wind roared ! Tearing down from the mount- 
ins, sweeping up from the valley, hurling itself with 
ferocious delight against everything in its way; trees 
snapped along the pathway, and the ground was strewn 
with débris from the barn and outhouses, from whose 
ruins great timbers were lifted and whirled like feathers 
through the air ; large doors were carried bodily a dis- 
tance of many feet, while the huge farm-wagons were 
gossed about like eider-down, their very axles bent and 
twisted out of shape. 

‘¢On your hands and knees !” shouted Hugh, and slowly 
and painfully they crept along. The fine gravel from the 
mountains cut their faces ; the electric fluid with which 
the air was now charged ran along their clothes in blue- 
green flames, or scintillated in sparks of light among 
their hair ; above it all, the sky still stretched royally 
blue, and the stars still kept on their shining. 

“Never mind, jumma,” and little Claire threw a chubby 
arm about Mrs. Holdbrook, as she sat near the mouth of 
the cave, looking out upon her desolated home, ‘‘ Ise been 
up here livin’ with you, now you shall cum down and live 
with my mumma.” 

“The storm is over,” announced Hugh, coming in from 
a tour of inspection, ‘‘and not one of the animals is in- 
jured. Here, Sam, where are those blankets we brought ? 
It’s well for us, Rosebud, that we discovered this jolly 
eld cave.” 

“« My cave !” ejaculated the little creature, in dignified 
assertion of her rights of discovery, watching the young 
men as they deftly shook out the bedding into shake- 
owns on the floor. 

‘So it is, dear,” assented Hugh, cheerily. ‘‘ You will 
have to let us be your tenants for the night, and charge 
us lodging. Now come, kiss me good-night and run to 
dreamland.” 

The child submitted to his caress, disapprovingly. 

**T don’t tink I can like you very much—you make my 
suntie cry.’ 

‘*T?” echoed the young man, in amaze. 
little one.” 

But long after the others slept, worn out with sad ex- 
zitement, he stood outside the cave, in the now quiet 
night, lost in thought. 

Little Claire, with the elasticity of childhood, was up 
with the sun, and, with a strange persistency, began pok- 
ing about in the gloomy depths of the cave which Hugh 
had promised was to yield her fortune. Suddenly she 
vaised a cry and ran to her grandfather, a worn leather 
wallet tightly clasped in both tiny hands. 

Mr. Holdbrook opened it with fingers that trembled. 
Tnside was the missing deed. A full release of the mort- 
gage that had crippled him, and money enough in stocks 
and notes to lift him above all thought of care or want. 

Joy comprehended it all in one swift, piercing glance, 
and then, the tension of the weary months ended, fell 
back in a long, deathlike swoon. She woke to find Hugh 
bending over her, his arm supporting her head, as he 
had caught her when she fell. The dark eyes were misty 
with bewilderment, but the ones looking into them were 
eloquent with pleading love. 

‘‘ Will you not allow me to congratulate my father, 
too ?” he whispered. 

Her weary doubts and questionings slipped away from 
her and swept into oblivion. She only remembered that 
they had been together through the awfulness of the 


*“You dream, 


] peril and the darkness, and she turned and hid her face 


in a great thankfulness of silence upon his breast. 

“‘E am like Claire,” he murmured —‘‘I have got my 
treasure at last, but I had to wait to find it in the 
storm.” 


FAMOUS SAYINGS OF HISTORY. 


WE may place first in our category a few of those say- 
ings which sprang less from the exigency of the moment 
than from a train of thought habitual to the speaker. 
Such, for example, was the wish uttered by the Roman 
Emperor, Caligula, ‘‘ Would that the Roman people had but 
one neck,” in order that he might have the gratification of 
annihilating the nation at a single blow. For no charita- 
ble hope that the terrible words may have been spoken 
in jest, and do not shadow forth but too clearly the Em- 
peror’s brutal disposition, can exist in our minds, when 
we turn to his history, and find his delight in the suffer- 
ings and death of his fellow-creatures. In like manner, 
some of the sentiments adopted by rulers as their mot- 
toes are most instructive when taken in conjunction with 
their reigns. ‘‘ Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare” 
(He who knows not how to dissimulate, knows not how to 
reign), was all the knowledge of Latin which the French 
King, Louis XI., thought necessary for the son who was 
to succeed him asCharlesVIII. Weare afforded no slight 
clew to the strange character and crooked policy of the 
cunning and wary King by his acknowledgment of this 
sentiment as a principle of government. ‘‘ L’état c'est 
moi” (Lam the State) was the motto adopted at an early 
age by another French King, Louis XIV., and from the 
time of his personal assumption of government until the 
close of his long reign, the whole Kingdom of France did 
indeed appear to centre in the person of the ‘‘Grand 
Monarque.” Equally self-satisfied are the words which 
the celebrated statesman, Prince Metternich, who for 
nearly forty years restrained the discordant elements of 
the Austrian Empire, is said to have applied to himself— 
‘* Aprés moi le déluge.” The flood of revolution which 
shook nearly every throne in Europe did not, however, 
wait until after his time, and in 1848 he was compelled to 
fly from Vienna. He returned indeed in three years, but 
never resumed office, although he exercised considerable 
influence in the government until his death, in 1859. The 
phrase in question is, however, of older origin. It is at- 
tributed to Madame Pompadour, the favorite of Louis 
XYV., who laughed off all the remonstrances of his Minis- 
ters against the extravagances into which she led the 
King by this assurance, that as long as she derived enjoy- 
ment during her lifetime, she cared little for the future 
welfare of her country. 

In contradistinction to these sayings, betokening self- 
satisfaction and prosperity, we may recall a few anecdotes 
related of less fortunate individuals. It must have been 
but a poor consolation to the Moorish prince who had 
been dispossessed (1492) by Ferdinand and Isabella of 
the southern division of the Spanish Peninsula, which 
had been held by his race for seven centuries, to be as- 
sured by his obsequious vizier that ‘‘ Great misfortunes 
make men as famous as great good fortune,” though the 
axiom is, no doubt, in some measure a true one. Melan- 
choly words are those of Henry IV. of France, “ When I 
am dead, you wili know what I was worth.” This King is 
one of those remarkable characters in history, possessed 
of high spirit and strong passions, who are universal fa- 
vorites during their lifetime, and around whose memory 
there gathers a certain halo of romance, which blinds the 
eyes of after generations to their flagrant faults. The 
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Hlusion is strengthened if, as in the case of Henry of 
Navarre, the popular hero dies a violent death. A pre- 
sage of his approachirg end seems to have hung over 
Henry IV., and it is worthy of remark that he uttered the 
words referred to on the morning of the very day on 
which he was assassinated (1610). Two German emperors 
of the last century have left records of conscious failure 
in the task of government. ‘‘ Misfortune will never leave 
me till I leave it,” said Charles VII., the unhappy rival of 
Maria Theresa. Equally despairing was the epitaph which 
the well-meaning, if ill-advised, Joseph II. proposed for 
himself, ‘‘ Here lies a monarch who, with the best intentions, 
never carried a single design into execution.” This verdict 
ean scarcely fail to remind an English reader of the more 
satirical judgment of the Earl of Rochester on Charles 
IL, ‘‘Who never said a foolish thing, and never did a 
wise one.” 

An interesting anecdote is told of the famous Czar, 
Peter the Great, whose complex character contained such 
strange elements of greatness, although marred by the 
eoarseness and brutality of a savage. It is related that 
during his visit to France, in 1715, none of the marks of 
superior culture and civilization which he witnessed made 
so great an impression upon his mind as the sight of 
Richelieu’s grave. ‘‘ Ah, thou great man,” he exclaimed, 
“I would give one-half of my dominions to learn of thee how 
to govern the other.”” It may be doubted whether the ful- 
fillment of this desire, had it been possible, would have 
led to any great result, for the cardinal had proved himself 
unable in his own country to accomplish those inner re- 
forms which alone could have given stability to the im- 
provements which the Czar was laboring so consistently 
to establish. 


HOW AMERICAN PLATE-GLASS IS 
MADE. 


Guass and iron are the Jachin and Boaz of modern 
builders—the twin pillars of Strength and Beauty. Under 
the magic touch of the architect’s wand we are being 
brought out of environments too much akin to those of 
the unkempt dwellers in caves and holes of the earth, 
into a region where clear light and sweet air sanctify 
even the poor man’s Jares and penates, and are beginning 
to properly appreciate the fact that the very best combi- 
nation lies between the useful and the beautiful. 

This fashion affects high ceilings, wide halls, breezy ve- 
randas, broad and deep windows, and cheerful decorative 
effects for our living-places, and turns the old-fashioned, 
stuffy, dusty and mildewed haunts of commerce literally 
out of doors, cellar to garret, and, in short, establishes a 
reign of sanitary, as well as esthetic, economy, with con- 
sequent healthier subjects and happier lives. Let us, 
therefore, be orthodox in the creed of these fresh habits, 
and extend the benediction of Sancho Panza over the in- 
vention of sleep to that neighbor-loving and nature-loy- 
ing soul who first thought of glass windows as a trans- 
parent medium by which only good angels ought to 
Visit us. 

History is tantalizingly obscure regarding the time, 
place and persons originally using glass panes, and an- 
eient ruins, rich in other remains of the fragile metal, 
surrender to the explorer fewest specimens of this par- 
ticular sort, although the paucity of such finds is not so 
strange, after all, while the presumption of accidents 
Temains. The small boy of primitive-window days was, 
20 donbt, as recklessly destructive of ‘‘smashables ” as 
his existing congener, and the ice-bullets shot from the 
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clouds were certainly as hard as those that riddled win- 
dows and skylights on yesterday, while earthquakes and 
all other dire influences were quite as frequent and un- 
sparing. 

Glazed windows are said to have been unearthed at 
Pompeii, yet such apertures were at that period usually 
closed with lapis specularis—a species of transparent talc. 
Lactantius, who lived in the third century a.p.; St. 
Jerome, 422 a. p., and Bede, the ‘‘ Venerable,” 674 A. D., 
mention glass windows, and these comprise the earliest 
authorities. It is, however, tolerably well settled that 
this use of the material did not become general until 
some time during the fifteenth century. From the smoky 
mica of Roman palaces and the oiled linen and paper 
window-sheets, giving daylight entrance to the halls of 
mediswval castles, to the first diminutive glass pane, 
worth its weight in gold, was a decided advance toward 
creature comfort ; but the improvements of recent years, 
and the evolution from the little, sand-gnarled, wavy and 
cloudy panes to the broad, flawless sheets of brilliantly 
polished plate-glass, establish a new luxury for the use 
of the human race. 

No one with the poorest regard for beautiful creations 
can view these great crystal shapes without some feeling 
that they are worthy of a very high place in the world of 
pure art, and are legitimated for reverent and royal uses. 
Indeed, is it not the fact that all the wonderful things 
told by telescope and microscope owe their revelation to 
bits of ground and polished plate- glass made by the 
same mechanical means and nearly the same chemical 
formulas that produce our titanic window-lights ? Small 
wonder, then, that, as far back as the year 1688, this very 
manufacture was formally declared to be ‘‘ noble.” 

Precisely how plate-glass is made is not very well un- 
derstood by the average citizen of America, and not at all 
by such as have no leisure nor inclination to look beneath 
the surface of what is, essentially, almost miraculous in 
the records of human achievement. Outside of the un- 
satisfactorily brief descriptions to be found in encyclo- 
pedias, there has been but little published on this sub- 
ject, perhaps because, until of recent years, this kind of 
glass was only imported to the United States from Eng- 
land, Belgium and France. As an American industry it 
is still in swaddling-clothes— there being only three 
establishments capable of producing it in merchantable 
quantities at this writing. The office of the present arti- 
cle is to give a detailed description of the entire process 
of manufacture as now conducted in the largest Ameri- 
can factory, and, in this connection, it will be well to 
mention, by way of preface, that no finer illustration of 
the characteristic courage of American capital can be ad- 
duced than that afforded by the history of the manu- 
facture of polished plate-glass in the United States. It is a 
business necessarily entailing enormous outlays of money 
for buildings, machinery, materials and wages, while, at 
the same time, the waste and unavoidable accidents con- 
nected with the manufacture are so numerous and costly 
as to render success immensely difficult. As a matter of 
actual experience, only within the past decade has any 
profit begun to show itself to investors in this country. 
A full quarter of a century has first been spent here in a 
series of disastrous experiments, during which the greedy 
plate-furnaces have devoured millions of capital, and re- 
turned neither principal nor interest. 

Prominent among examples that may be cited is the 
first manufactory established in America —the one at 
Cheshire, Mass., in 1853, and afterward removed to Lenox, 
in the same county—where repeated efforts were made 
to produce polished plate, all proving unsuccessful, and 
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costing the projectors eleven hundred thousand dollars. 
Against this, and all subsequent attempts, the active 
hostility of every French and English manufacturer was 
brought to bear, and it is scarcely a subject for wonder 
that unfortunate results ensued to our home enterprises, 
In the foreign countries named, the making of plate-glass 
had wellnigh reached perfection two centuries ago, and 
had built up generation after generation of skilled arti- 


time before mentioned, when 

the extensive works of the 

Star Plate Glass Company, 

at New Albany, Ind., passed 

into the hands of W. C. De 

Pauw, a wealthy capitalist, 

who had confidence in his 
. ability to make the business 

pay, and was bold enough 
not to be afraid of foreign 
rivalry, After numerous 
very great discouragements 
and serious money losses, 
he finally succeeded in solv- 
ing the problem of making 

American polished _ plate- 

glass that could be sold for 

a profit at a lower price 

than foreign glass of an 

equally good quality. This 
notable achievement en- 
couraged two other large 
plate establishments to re- 
_ kindle their furnace - fires, 
and to-day each firm en- 
gaged in this line of manu- 
facture is working with upi- 
form success, and finds a 
quick and expanding home 
market for all it can pro- 
duce. The illustrations for 
this article are drawn from 
the New Albany works— 
still the largest in the coun- 
try —and show faithfully 
every leading feature of 
the process of plate- making by the latest improved 
methods. 

Onc of tho prime requisites, next after the erection of 
the plant of furnaces, grinding-mills, annealing-ovens, 
and casting, grinding and smoothing tables, is the prepa- 
ration of ‘the melting-pots, or crucibles. . These, having 
to be subjected to intense and protracted heats, require 
to be made of the most refractory clays, as free from lime 


sans, besides enabling the accumulation of immense for- | and iron as possible, and to consist of nearly equal 


tunes capable of waging a 
war of ‘extermination upon 
rash.*competitors against 
their monopoly in the mar- 
kets this side of the At- 
lantic. 

But with the increase of 
wealth in this country came 
a demand for articles of 
luxury, and, as one means 
of indulging this, a taste 
for plate-glass in building 
operations ; and so large 
was the importation of this 
article, that attention was 
directed anew to the project . 
of making it here at home, 
and fresh trials were hope-, 
fully entered upon. Never- 
theless, these were made 
so uniformly without profit, 


that the industry, if it then 


deserved such a name, lan- 
guished, until within the 
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proportions of silica aud alumina. The plate-workers of 
the United States have found a clay at Pacific, Mo., that 
is as well adapted to pot-making as the best ‘‘Stour- 
bridge” clay, exclusively used by British glass-founders. 
This clay is first thoroughly ground, dried and sifted, 
and then mixed with warm water into a stiff paste, and 
spread in thick layers on a kneading-floor, where it is 
worked to a proper ‘‘ temper” by men who tread it over 
and under with their naked feet, after the old-fashioned 
method, on which no mechanical improvement has ever 
been made. After this the clay is stored in damp cellars, 
and left to a mysterious process, called ‘‘ ripening,” con- 
cerning which chemists know, or profess to know, very 
little. When required by the potter, the clay is again 
kneaded into a small quantity of finely ground and sifted 
potsherds, or fragments of old pots, to impart toughness 
and firmness to the paste, and to correct any excess of 
alumina that may be contained in the clay. The mass is 
next formed into slender rolls, and the skilled work of 
the potter commences. He first molds the bottom of the 
future pot upon acircular platform, and on this begins 
to build up the sides of the huge vessel, layer over 
layer, crowding in the rolls of clay from end to end as 
he progresses, with a peculiar feeding motion of his 
hands, better seen than described. Great skill and care 
are constantly required to round off every uppermost 
layer to a semicircular and regular curve, until the pot 
is completely built. This work, however, is not contin- 
uous, but is adjourned at different stages, to give the 
clay time to dry somewhat, since the weight of the damp 
mass would otherwise destroy the form, or cause the pot 
to crack in pieces; so that, during these intervals, the 
inchoate vessel must bo kept closely covered with wet 
cloths for several days between tho inception and com- 
pletion of the work. A ‘‘plate-pot” is nearly 4 foct high, 
averages 4 inches in thickness, is 4 feet across the top 
and 30 inches in bottom diameter, and it weighs, when 
empty, about 1,200 pounds. After leaving the potter’s 
hands, the pots are dried in a gentle heat for two or three 
months, before they attain first-rate condition to endure 
the furnace test; and, once introduced to service, they 
are never allowed to rest from their ‘‘ heat and burden” 
until worn out, which, if they have been carefully made, 
or do not get broken by accident, usually 2ccurs after 
about forty ‘ melts.” 

For fusing the glass “metal” the English box, clay 
siege and burning furnace is considered best by plate- 
makers. These have double arches on two opposite sides, 
through which the pots are introduced, or withdrawn 
and charged, with fire- grates and fire-arches built out 
from the remaining sides. The fires and draughts are so 
arranged that the flame is not only caused to surround 
the pots, but is foreed down upon and through their con- 
tents, thereby lessening the time required for fusion, and 
making the melting more homogeneous. To economize 
heat, the furnace proper is surrounded by a box-shaped 
shell of sheet-iron, connecting with the stack above, and 
arranged to open out in front of the pot-arches. The 
floor, dom:2, arches and walls are molded from the best 
tire-clays, and should be capable of resisting constant 
usage for two years. The customary charge received in 
each furnace is sixteen melting-pots. 

The ingredients used to produce the glass are carbon- 
ate, nitrate and sulphate of soda, quicklime, arsenic, 
black oxide of manganese ground and sifted, fine white 
sand freed from impurities, and cullet, or broken glass, 
all thoroughly mixed together. Each manufacturer- has 
his pet secret formula, varying somewhat from the gen- 
eral standard, but nearly as follows: White sand and 


cullet, of each 100 pounds ; carbonate of soda, 36 to 42 
pounds ; nitrate of soda, 18 to 25 pounds; sulphate of 
soda, 1 to 5 pounds ; lime, 20 to 28 pounds ; arsenic, } tc 
3 pounds ; and manganese in similar quantity. The sodas 
are imported from England, the manganese from Saxony, 
and arsenic from Styria. : 

The pots having been previously brought to a white 
heat in the furnace, they are now filled with these pre- 
pared materials, called ‘‘ frit,” each charge averaging 850 
pounds. After nearly six hours’ exposure to the fire, the 
frit is found to be melted and considerably shrunken in 
volume, and the pots are freshly filled up. The furnace 
is now tightly closed and the fires blown to their utmost 
intensity for six hours longer, when the metal should be 
‘ripe ” for casting. At intervals during the melting pro- 
cess a long iron rod, having a small loop at the end, is 
dipped into each pot and withdrawn with a disk of 
molten glass adhering, beautifully opaline, and as trans- 
parent when cooled as the finished plate will be ; and this 
indicates to the trained eye of the workman the exact 
condition of the metal, as well as its quality. So blinding 
is the glare of the fires at their hottest that the glowing 
pots within the furnace cannot be distinguished among 
the flames unless looked at through a sheet of blue glass. 
Then the bubbling metal may be seen, ghostly white, and 
crowned with curling wreaths of fire as flashing and iri- 
descent as diamonds, sapphires and rubies. One can 
easily fancy the flamboyant air filled with floating and 
capering salamander-wraiths, and the tremendous force 
of the scriptural figure —‘‘ A furnace seven times heated ” 
—can be best appreciated in front of a burning plate- 
furnace. Even the seasoned workmen dare not approach 
the closed arches too familiarly, since through every 
crevice the wild element thrusts out long white cim- 
eters of fire,"and struggles, with hollow roarings, to break 
bodily forth. 

In casting the plate of glass a pot of fused metal is 
withdrawn from the furnace by means of a gigantic pair 
of crucible-tongs, mounted on broad-tired wheels. By 
this the pot is carried and deposited on a circular iron 
carriage, and thus dragged to the casting-table. The 
table consists of a massive iron platform, elevated about 
two feet from the ground, and having a smoothly planed 
surface, warmed by moderate fires from beneath. In the 
foreign works such tables were formerly cast of bronze, 
but iron has been found more durable. Arrived at the 
table, the pot is grasped by large pouring -tongs and 
lifted by a powerful crane to a position over one end of 
the table, and the contents quickly poured upon its sur- 
face. The metal lazily rolls out, like a huge batch of 
fiery dough, scintillating with unearthly radiance and 
starting rills of perspiration down the faces of the work- 
men. A ponderous roller of iron, resting across the bed, 
just in the rear of the crawling and spreading paste, is 
now forced forward over the length of the table, travel- 
ing at either end on adjustable ribs or bars of iron, which 
keep the glass within proper limits, and, by their eleva- 
tion of the roller above the plane of the table, regulate 
the thickness as well as the width of the plate. Under 
this tremendous pressure the molten mass is flattened 
out like piecrust. During this stage the least particle of 
clinker or scale dropped from the overhanging pot and 
imbedded in the white-hot paste, or the slightest moist- 
ure on the surface of the casting-table covered by the 
glowing sheet, will produce a flaw in the glass, and the 
greatest care is taken to keep the surfaces of the metal, 
and the table in front of the roller, both clean and dry 
by the constant use of rubbers and brushes. The empty 
pot is quickly restored to its furnace. charged anew for 
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another casting. When the roller has traversed the full 
length of the table it drops off on a carriage, on which 
it is removed to one side, and returned on tramways to 
its regular position at the table’s head. The ragged ends 
of the hot plate are now swiftly and evenly turned over, 
and folded for a few inches across the breadth, while a 
large platform-wagon, covered with a smooth bed of set 
plaster, and balanced on two wheels at the level of the 
casting-table, is brought forward. This receives the 
plate, pushed upon it, and trundles off to the nearest 
annealing-oven, whose wide, red-hot mouth is yawning 
to take in the now cooling plate. Forced in here, the 
glass sheet is hermetically sealed up, and left to grow 
cold in gradually diminishing heats for a period varying 
from four days to a fortnight, according to the tough- 
ness desired. After this process, the plates have a very 
irregular, undulated surface, and,’although the glass is 
perfectly pure, its uneven faces destroy all transparency. 
In this condition the glass is termed ‘“‘ rough plate,” and 
if not finished further is used for glazing floors, cellars 
and skylights. A close examination for flaws is now 
made, as the plate lies on the cutting-table, and if any 
serious defects are found—such as spots, air-bells, etc. 
—the sheet is cut into the largest pieces that can be 
trimmed free from flaws. The cutting is done with the 
ordinary glazier’s diamond, and it is singular to see how 
smoothly and easily this rough, heavy glass yields along 
the line of the shallowest scratch. Just at this point the 
principal wastage occurs. The plate that went into the 
annealing-oven may have cracked into a thousand pieces 
while cooling, or it may have broken crosswise while 
being removed from the oven to the cutting-table, or it 
may show a vein of bubbles in its very centre ; in brief, 
innumerable avcidents may require the plate to be broken 
into cullet, or cut into a number of small pieces having 
a greatly lessened commercial value. To successfully 
“draw” a large plate, such as will need only narrow 
trimming along the edges, is, therefore, almost a piece 
of exceptional good fortune, and we shall presently see 
that the perils of plate-glass are by no means ended 
when it has passed from under the cutter’s hands. 

Having been duly trimmed into shape, the sheet is 
raised and carried by hand, in a vertical position, to the 
‘‘horses,” or frames, in the stock-room, where it receives 
a mark showing its dimensions in inches, and indicating 
what additional cutting may be needed to bring it to the 
nearest regular size. In this rough state plate-glass will 
weigh about eight pounds per square foot, and averages 
five-eighths of an inch in thickness. 

Next, the glass goes to the grinding-table, which con- 
sists of a square, horizontal platform ‘of oak, with trun- 
cated corners, balanced over a pivotal shaft, and capable 
of being rapidly whirled around on this axis by means 
of geared machinery beneath. Its surface is first flooded 
with liquid plaster, on which the rough plates are lowered 
and worked into place until the plaster becomes set. In 
the illustration the workmen standing on the plate give 
it a see-saw motion, by means of their bodies and feet, 
in order to bring it down evenly and firmly in its plaster 
bed. The grinding-table is large enough to carry sey- 
eral plates at once ; and when filled in such a manner 
as leaves no glass edges projecting beyond its margin, 
wooden cleats are nailed around to hold the glass in posi- 
tion. The plates are not brought into direct contact with 
each other on the bed, but narrow joints are made be- 
tween by filling in with plaster. A couple of rectangular 
wooden frames, called ‘‘runners,” are now placed on op- 
posite sides of the table, resting on the bedded glass. 
These are faced with diagonal strips of iron, and heavily 
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weighted on the top, being attached by their centres te 
pivots on the ends of V-shaped rods, capable of be 
ing telescoped so as to reach all parts of the glass over 
which they move. At their outer ends these rods are 
firmly fastened to heavy boxing that surrounds the grind- 
ing-table. The rapid revolution of the table communi- 
cates an independent motion to these runners througk 
friction. Sand is plentifully scattered over the glass 
between the revolving rubbers, while streams of water 
are constantly forced over the table. Thus the rough 
plates are ground to a level surface ; one side being re- 
duced, the plates being raised, turned and again bedded 
in the plaster for grinding the other side. The sand 
used is of two grades, and is succeeded by three grades 
of emery-powder. After being exposed to this rough 
treatment for seven to nine hours on each side, the 
ground glass is lifted and sent to the smoothing-room, 
where emery alone is used to continue the work. This 
substance is imported from Smyrna, at a heavy expense, 
and is received at the works in massive bowlders, greatly 
resembling brown hematite ore. To prepare it for use 
the masses must first be broken in a stamp-mill, and ther 
triturated very slowly and painfully by a couple of heavy 
iron wheels, revolved about the bottom periphery of a 
large circular iron hopper, and constantly washed with 
water. From this hopper the emery-silt is flooded inte 
receiving-tanks, and thence carried to the washing and 
separating cylinders—shown in the illustration. These 
cylinders are seven in number, and are arranged in a 
descending series ; the first and highest being smallest, 
and receiving the silt as it flows directly from the tanks. 
For a long time this special process was preserved as one ~ 
of the most valuable secrets of the trade, but the matter 
is extremely simple. The specific gravity of the emery- 
particles, when floated in water, causes a deposit of all 
the grains of the same weight at the bottom of a particular 
cylinder, while the lighter particles pass lower into an- 
other one on their watery vehicle, so that when the low- 
est cylinder is reached it receives only the finest separable 
particles of the stone, and thence the stream flows away, 
perfectly discharged of its gritty load. A vigilant watch 
is maintained over this process, and the triturations are 
kept jealously separate in the seven grades, since the 
slightest admixture of a coarser with a finer powder 
would work sad havoc with operations in the smoothing- 
room. The emery in this form has become almost as 
valuable as so much pure silver ; and the operatives can 
only procure it from the store-room by presenting checks, 
calling for a specified weight and size, and requiring a 
certain amount of work to be accomplished by its use 

Upon stationary beds covered with cenvas a ground 
plate is carefully laid, and another similar plate is super- 
posed. Over this is a second layer of dampened canvas, 
and upon the whole rests a rectangular frame, like that 
on the grinding-table. This frame is attached by its 
centre to an iron rod that admits of no motion save lat- 
erally along the plane of the table. At one end of the 
runner a pivotal rod is attached and connected with « 
horizontal crgnk- motion, and the whole worked lr 
steam-power. The compound motion thus communi- 
cated to the runner, while the smoothing operation ix 
going forward, gives to the upper glass, which adheres 
to the runner, a figure-of-eight movement over the whole 
of the lower plate. Emery-powder and water are libey 
ally supplied to the lower plate by skilled attendants. 
This operation goes on continuously for eight hours, oy 
each side of the glass, through five grades of ‘‘ smooth. 
ing,” in which all the grades of emery have been used in 
succession, before the plates may be regarded as fitted 
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for polishing, which is the last stage where machinery is 
used 


Sometimes it occurs that the smoothing has not been 
perfectly uniform, or that scratches received in grinding 


have not been wholly worked out by the emery. In such. 


event the defect is remedied by hand-smoothing, and 
asually by women, whose vigorous washtub movements 
with glass-rubbers and emery soon remove the fault. 

The plate now presents translucent surfaces, ground 
as evenly and smoothly as only emery can grind; but 
underneath, less than skin-deep, lies a brilliant beauty 
that remains for the polishing-machines to ‘unvail. As 
an example, however, of the actual purity and clearness 
of the metal at this stage, it is possible to take a piece/of 
ground, or, smoothed plate ten feet long, and to see ob- 
jects through its entire length, edgewise, with perfect 
distinetness. ie 

In the.polishing-room the smoothed plates are bedded 


table ; the plates are raised, turned, and bedded in 
plaster again for the finishing touches. 

When they leave this room the ‘now brilliant sheets 
are subjected to a rigid inspection, and ‘should any fault 
be found,: however ‘slight, it is either polished out by 
hand, returned ‘to the table, or ‘cut out by the diamond. 
In lifting and bedding plates, fractures are almost un- 
avoidable, and when the polished glasses have passed 
their final inspection, they cannot always be recognized 
as the grace aber: were when they entered the annealing- 
ovens. , 

The finished panes vary greaily3 in value—according to 
size—something in a like ratio with the diamond. In 
this country the price of a plate 5x3 feet is about $35. 
Double those dimensions, and your plate would cost you 
about $175; and so on, in the same proportion. ‘The 
largest plate ever successfully cast in the United States 
was 224x115 inches, but_it was broken in finishing. Tho 


in plaster, on fi 4 largest fin- 
large slabs.of ;. -. ‘ished plate 
slate set in _ rwas 220 x 106 
iron frames. _ inches, made 
These have a : © for exhibit at 
Jateral move- » + the Centen- 
ment, back »” nial Exposi- 
and forth, tion in 1876, 
Ziven by and this was 
satchet ma- — 
ehinery un- os while 
derneath. 

Over the 

glass, thus 

bedded, ex- 

tend longitu- 

clinally two 

heavy ircn _ 

beams, some ; polished 
twofeetlong- plate - glass 
er than the~. in this coun- 
table, each try is about 
beam having $5,000,000, 
twelve trans- employing 
verse ‘ sad- nearly 4,000 
ales” at reg- skilled work- 
ular intervals . “men, and 
and each sad- *.- possessing 
dle carrying facilities for 
two polish- . turning out 
ing- blocks, 255,000 feet 
woigitted' by CARRYING A FINISHED PLATE TO THE STORE-ROOM, a actaket 


heavy iron cones fixed firmly to an upright spindle that 
serves as an axis to the block itself. The beams are 
given a limited to-and-fro movement at right angles to 
the cross movements of the table ; so, if the machinery is 
in motion the blocks, carrying each a thick pad of felt, 
have a peculiar, rotary rubbing motion, induced by the 
weight of the beams and the cones acted on by the com- 
pound movements of the table and beams to which the 
saddles are bolted. There is, as a result, a heavy rub- 
bing pressure of the polishers over the entire surface of 
the underlying glass, equivalent to 100 pounds to each 
block. The substance used to produce the polish is 
ealled, in the trade, ‘‘ colcothar”—a red oxide of iron 
produced by calcining copperas. This is ground and 
mixed with water, and sprinkled with brushes over the 
glass, where the blocks take it up and distribute it 
‘under pressure. Seven hours are required for polish- 
ing a single side of a plate, when the beams are lifted 


work every month. By saiatiichsielibe the monthly out- 
put is distributed nearly in the following proportion : 


New Albany Works, Indiana................ 125,000 feet. 
Crystal City Works, near St. Louis.......... 100,000 
Works near Pittsburgh....................+8 30,000 “ 


As stated, these find a ready market at home for all 
their wares, despite continental competition, and in qual- 
ity, finish and durability American plate-glass is now 
equal to the best made by Messrs. Bull and Crapand. 


He deserves disappointment who gives with the hope 
of return. The object, of conferring a benefit should be 
the good of the receiver, without regard to any collateral 
advantage to ourselves. — 

Ir what is done be done in faith, some good things will 
come out of our mistakes even, only let no one mistake 


by portable jackscrews and rolled to one side of the | self-will for that perfect thing, faith. 


-4 MEMORABLE STAGE-RIDE, 683 


“SUDDENLY, FROM OUT THE THICKEST SHADOW OF MATTED UNDERBRUSH, RANG A ORY OF ‘HALT!’ ROSSITER INVOLUNTARILY 
HIS POCKET WHERE 


THREW ONE ARM ABOUT MISS HAZELTON, AND RAN HIS RIGHT HAND INTO HIS REVOLVER WAS.” 


A MEMORABLE STAGE- RIDE. 
By Mrs. Emma S. ALLEN, 
Cuxve Rossrrer pulled his light felt slouch hat further | in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, Before they crossed the 


over his sleepy eyes, and went further off to sleep than muddy waters of the river the road had been all down- 
he had been before the stage stopped to change horses at} hill, and his nap had been rather up-hill work. Now 


ithe lonely hostelry down in the bottom of a rocky gorge | it was the easiest thing in the world to glide down into 
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the easy quiet of Morpheus’s embrace, while the six fresh 
horses were plodding slowly up the three-mile hill, leay- 
ing the river to scold the whele cafion for the way in 
which its once pure waters had been polluted in the 
search for gold. It had scolded the rocks in its bed 
yald-headed, and completely worried the life out of the 
gine-trees that dared to moan their remonstrance on its 
brink. 

Rossiter sat on the outside seat, between the driver and 
armed messenger, whose double-barreled gun now and 
then caressed Rossiter’s cheek as his head took a lurch 
to the left in his slumbers. The difference between the 
gray-haired old man and the black-haired young one was 
in the fact that, while one kept his mouth open and his 
eyes shut, the other kept his mouth shut and his eyes 
open. The old man’s eagle glance traveled fifty yards in 
advance of the stage, and his right hand never let go of 
his gun. It would have to be a remarkably sharp band 
of stage-robbers who could surprise Donaldson. 

Rossiter slept on as blissfully as a baby in its mother’s 
arms, his feet braced against the treasure-box that con- 
tained half a million dollars in gold bullion. He might 
have remained awake, making himself miserable because 
of the disparity in the contents of the box and the con- 
tents of his own pocket; but it would have done no 
good, so he slept the sleep of contentment till the stage 
stopped again at the top of the hill. 

Clyde Rossiter was nobody in particular—only an or- 
dinary young man of twenty-eight, but with rather more 
than the ordinary amount of good looks. That is to say, 
he was good-looking when dressed in clothes that were 
becoming. Just now he wore a long, coarse linen duster 
over a dark-gray suit that the dust was rapidly dyeing 
red, together with his face and dark hair and mustache, 
and he was not in the least good-looking. Upon the 
whole, he did not look half as well as he felt. He was 
leaving the mountains to return to the flesh-pots of San 
Francisco, after a year’s experience in keeping the books 
of one of the largest mining corporations in California, 
and he was more than glad to get away from the “crags 
and peaks.” The year had witnessed the improvement 
of his health, which five years of incessant city book- 
keeping had somewhat impaired. The year had also wit- 
nessed the improvement in corpulence of his constitu- 
tionally thin pocketbook. He had saved more money in 
that one year than in all the rest of his life put together. 
He felt very self-satisfied over his economical life in the 
rude mining town until he reflected that he would pro- 
bably spend its accumulated savings within the first year 
of his return to the tempting metropolis. To avert such 
a catastrophe, he had made up his mind to invest the 
whole amount—some five hundred dollars — in a safe 
piece of real estate. The precious coin, in twenty-five 
shining twenty - dollar gold pieces, was sewed up in a 
leather belt under his vest—safe enough, he told him- 
self. 

As the stage stopped, he opened his eyes and looked 
about, a trifle bewildered. ‘They were out of the shad- 
owed caiion, with miles and miles of down-grade road be- 
fore them, winding in and out on the sides of the mount- 
ains like a red serpent. The sun shone hot on the dry, 
dusty manzanita-bushes, and on the motley collection of 
roofs at the settlement called Higgins’s Ridge. It num- 
bered, perhaps, two families besides the Higgins house- 
hold, whose name was legion. It was a lonely, as well as 
a homely, habitation, set down among the pines on the 
summit, with magnificent views in all directions — blue 
and violet perspectives, and green and golden fore- 
grounds, that would have driven an artist wild. Rossi- 
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ter had an artist’s eye, though he never talked much on 
the subject of art. He got down to the ground, and 
walked away from the smoking Higgins in the barroom- 
door, and the buxom Mrs. Higgins, with a nebule of lit- 
tle and big Higginses swarming about her on the time- 
worn porch of the house of Higgins. He lighted a cigar, 
and stationed himself on a gigantic sandstone bowlder, 
like a sentinel, and looked at all the views with a critical 
squint. Then he went back to the stage, down in the 
scorching road, and took a deep drink of cold water at 
the bar. 

‘‘Nothing stronger ?” said Higgins. 

‘Nothing stronger—not a drop.” 

“T’ve got some mighty fine, cool beer.” 

‘Keep it, then ; it’s the only way to maintain its cool 
temperature—plugged up in a keg.” 

‘You're right, young man. It gits hot when it’s inside 
a feller.” 

Rossiter smiled, and won another friend among the 
hundreds of drinking men he met in the mountains. 
The burly miners he had mingled with for a year past 
all swore by Clyde Rossiter. They would as soun have 
thought of stopping drinking themselves as to have 
thought of offering him a glass after his first refusal. 
Although they nicknamed him the Rock of Ages, they 
did not do it in ridicule; instead of laughing at him, 
they all felt a sheepish conviction that he was laughing 
at them. He had a peculiarly easy and graceful way oi 
making a hero of himself, morally and physically ; there 
seemed to be nothing in either realm of which he was 
afraid. : 

Upon second thought, he was not such a very ordi- 
nary young man, when one began to get acquainted 
with him. 

He went out and bathed his face at the pump, and, 
after beating his dusty hat against a wooden post, stood 
fanning himself with its brim, when he spied a new pas- 
senger—a lady. She stood on the porch, with a valise 
and portfolio beside her, while two men were wrestling 
with her trunk, trying to lash it to the already over- 
loaded ‘‘ boot.” She was enveloped in a clean, gray pop- 
lin duster, and her face was hidden by a thick vail. Ros- . 
siter could not tell whether she was young or old; but 
her figure charmed him. Even her duster had a city air 
about it, and her small hands wore daintily gloved in un- 
dressed kid. He went toward her, putting on his hat. 
The driver came out of the barroom, wiping his mouth, 
and addressed the lady : 

‘‘ Awful sorry, Miss Hazelton, that I can’t give you the 
outside seat. This young man’s bargained for it clear to 
his seat in a railroad-car.’” 

Rossiter lifted his hat as she turned to look at him. 
Her vail was not so thick but that he could see her smile 
through it. 

‘““You promised to save it for me, when I asked you 
the other day,” she said to the driver, in a tone of disap- 
pointment. Her voice was wonderfully sweet and re- 
fined. MRossiter’s innate gallantry would have prompted 
him to offer his seat to Mrs. Higgins herself, if she had 
wanted it; but she never left Higgins’s Ridge, and his 
sacrifice was made at a more worthy shrine. 

‘“You may have my seat, if you do not mind riding be- 
side the messenger’s gun, with half a million dollars in 
gqld bricks for a footstool,” he said. 

“Oh,” she gasped, ‘‘I am almost as much afraid of 
stage-robbers as I 2m of being sea-sick.”’ 

‘«There’s no danger, young lady,” said the messenger, 
reassuringly. ‘‘ The stage hasn’t been robbed for two or 
three years—it’s gone out of fashion, in these bustling 
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days of telephones and sharp detectives. Does it make 
you sick to ride inside ?” 

“Yes, sir ; very much so.” 

“*Tt does you too, Rossiter, doesn't it ?” 

“Oh, a trifle.” 

“Then I'll take the box and go inside myself, and be 
glad of a chance to get out of the broiling sun. We’re 
past the most likely spots for highwaymen’s orders t9 
stop.- Lend a hand and haul down the treasure—it's as 
safe inside as anywhere.” 

Rossiter was delighted. When Miss Hazelton lifted 
her vail to accept a parting drink of cold water from the 
hand of a youthful Higgins, he was more delighted than 
ever. In all his life he had not seen a lovelier face. 
It was fair and delicate and exquisitely molded, with 
scarcely an irregularity in features. Her dark-brown 
eyes were fairly bewildering in their soft, tender lustre, 
not unmixed with a little gleam of coquetry. As it was 
as natural for Rossiter to make himself irresistible to 
young ladies as it was to make a hero of himself among 
men, he at once proceeded to be more than agreeable 
to his seatmate, perched high up on the stage between 
himself and the driver. 

‘*You don’t live in that horrible place ?” he asked her, 
after they had spun around a dozen curves in the down- 
hill road. 

“Oh, no; but you must not call it horrible — it is 
grand.” 

‘So it is, in respect to fine scenery. 
anything else ?” : 

““Yes; there are some geological formations there- 
abouts, and some funny characters among the people, 
and no end of explorable works for miles about. It is 
a good, healthy place. I came tp in June for my health, 
and have spoiled a great deal of good canvas in amateur 
sketching, to pass the time. I live in San Francisco.” 

“So do I,” Rossiter answered, trying to discover 
signs of ill-health in the glowing face behind the vail. 
She divined his thought. 

‘Oh, Tam not ill now. Mrs. Higgins’s good cooking 
and the mountain air and my wild romps have cured 
me,’’ she hastened to add. ‘‘ That was all in the doctor’s 
prescription, especially the romps. I was recovering from 
typhoid fever, and the doctor had been up here once, and 
recommended it for me to recuperate in ; so papa sent 
me up in the custody of an old-maid aunt. The light air 
was ruinous to her asthma, so she fled back to the valley 
in two weeks. Since then I have been alone, queening 
it over the Higgins tribe and holding communion with 
Nature in her visible forms. But I have had enough— 
Llong to hear the music of the city’s din, and ride ona 
cable-car once more.” 

‘©*O Solitude, where are thy charms ?” I am pining 
for the city myself,” said Rossiter; and then told some- 
thing of his year’s experience in the mountains. Before 
an hour they were like old friends. 

The hot day was wonderfully short. They were getting 
down into the dry, grass-covered foothills, studded with 
live-oaks, and at four o’clock came to a belt of timber 
that skirted a dried-up creek. There was no sign of a 
habitation for miles about, and the loneliness of Hig- 
gins’s Ridge was not more intense than the solitude that 
lurked among the oaks and thick underbrush. Rossiter 
and Miss Hazelton were talking together about some ex- 
aggerated trifle; the driver was looking lazily at his 
horses’ heads, and whistling the melodious strains of the 
‘‘Butterfly Dude”’; the passengers inside were all asleep, 
or trying to be ; even lynx-eyed Donaldson was nodding. 
There had never been a stage-robbery committed so low 
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down in the foothills, within twelve miles of the city where 
the line terminated ; in all probability there never would 
be, they all thought, if they thought anything about it. 

Suddenly, from out the thickest shadow of matted un- 
derbrush rang a ery of ‘ Halt!” i 

It was a cry that Jack Henderson, the driver, had heard 
a score of times in the past twenty years—a cry that he 
never disregarded. He halted, as any man would havo 
done with six Winchester rifles pointed at his horrified 
face. Miss Hazelton gave a stifled ‘scream, and covered 
her face with her hands. Rossiter involuntarily throw 
one arm about her, and ran his right hand into his pocket 
where his revolver was. 

‘*Don’t be afraid,” he whispered. 

The inside passengers were putting their heads out to 
see what the trouble was. Donaldson had waked up to 
find himself surprised for the first time ; but his quick 
wit came to his aid. He pulled off his own hat and ex- 
changed it for that of his seatmate, an almond-eyed 
Chinaman. It was a small black felt, and changed the 
looks of the man completely, when he thrust it on his 
gray head. In the same breath he tucked his gray beard 
beneath his duster, and assumed a facial expression that 
curiously masked the familiar countenance of the mes- 
senger, As for the treasure-box, it was entirely coy- 
ered from sight by the motley collection of trash be- 
longing to the idiotic-looking Celestial. He offered up 
a prayer, as fervent as it was strange to him, that the 
treasure might be overlooked. His masquerade proved 
asuccess. After scrutinizing the passengers, the leader 
of the gang turned on the driver. 

“Thought Donaldson was to make his trip to-day?” 

The driver took in the situation. Unlike George 
Washington, he could tell a lie. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘there was a delay at the mine— hea 
don’t go till Wednesday.” 

The truth itself was never uttered with more earnesé- 
ness. 

The robbers cursed their ill-luck, and held a short 
consultation. It was decided by their fraternity to take 
the best there was, since they had missed a fortune. They 
ordered the passengers to alight, and the driver to hand 
down the express-box. Donaldson quaked in his boots. 
while he was having his pockets searched, but his happy 
trick saved his being recognized ; he passed the ordeal 
in safety, with no worse result than the loss of one hun- 
dred dollars of his own money and a good gold watch. 
The Wells - Fargo box had been broken open, and its 
ample contents appropriated, before the passengers were 
hurriedly searched. Miss Hazelton was the only lady on 
board, but they did not spare her. She was brave and 
quiet through it all, relinquishing her money and watch, 
diamond ring, and a pair of unpretentious pearl ear- 
rings, without a murmur. 

“‘T deserved to lose them, to punish me for being so 
thoughtless as to wear them on such a trip,” she said 
afterward to Rossiter, referring to the jewels. 

Rossiter took upon himself the prerogative of standing 
beside her during the search for her valuables. Some- 
thing in his face kept the ruffians from being uncivil to 
the beautiful girl whose arm he held. Fis own purse 
had been emptied and his gold watch sacrisiced, but the 
leather belt underneath his vest was unmolested. It 
might have remained so, had it not been for Donaldson’s 
unanswered prayer. The treasure-box was discovered in 
the'search within the vehicle. Regardless of consequences, 
Donaldson fired two shots from his gun, and wounded 
the leader and his chief ally. They rolled out upon the 
ground with yells of rage, and at the same instant the 
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brave messenger dodged the bullet from the rifle of one 
.of the other four. A second one was better aimed, and. 
wounded him in the right arm. He fell with a groan. 
In a twinkling, Rossiter’s revolver had joined the de- 
fense, and one shot disabled the man who had wounded 
Donaldson. The other three had dropped their rifles in 
the plundering search. At length, when the robbers 
turned to get them, they found them in the hands of 
the passengers, aimed at their own heads. 


“‘ We'll compromise,” was the cowardly growl. 

“« We will not. We might, if we were at the other end 
of your guns; as we are at the safe end of them, we 
demand your surrender ! said the young man, unflinch- 
ingly. f 

“© You'll make a good scldier, when another war breaks 
out,” hooted one of th: wounded men. ‘Surrender, 
boys; there’s no help for it.” 

Apparently they did so, and for a few moments nothing 


There were three young maids of Lee. 
They were fair as fair can be, 
And they had lovers three times three; 
For they were fair as fair can be, 

These three young maids of Lee, 


THE THREE YOUNG AND THE THREE OLD MAIDS OF LEE. 


“‘ Will you surrender ?” cried Rossiter. 


Clara Hazelton thought he looked as a general on a | highwaymen. 


battlefield must have looked. She was kneeling on the 
ground beside the wounded Donaldson, pale as death, 
but brave as any man there—braver than two or three 
who were scampering madly down the road the moment 
@ gun was fired. 


was heard save the cursing imprecations of the defeated 
But, in an unlucky struggle, the three 
guns were recovered by their enraged owners. Their 
muzzles were reversed, turning the tables ingloriously. 
‘* Now, will you compromise ?” leered one. 
Rossiter, in his discomfiture, did not look one whit 
less the hero than when he had the advantage. 
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‘Will you let the box alone ?” he asked, fearlessly. 

“No.” 

‘You can’t carry away gold bricks and three wounded 
men without being caught before to-morrow night. Don’t 
you know that you might as well put stones around your 
necks and expect to swim across the river without sink- 
ing? They are heavy.” 

““Curse you! we know they are; but unless you can 
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‘All right. Take your places in the stage, passengers. 
I'll pay the coin at the last moment, at the end of my re- 
volver, as I do not know that the word of thieves will be 
of any value after they get my money.” 

Donaldson was lifted inside the stage, and Miss Hazel- 
ton sat beside him, trembling like a leaf. Unconsciously 
she was praying, more fervently than ever before for any 
living being, for the safety of a man she had kx ~n less 


There are three old maids of Lee. 

They are old as old can be, 

And one is deaf, and one cannot see, 

And they are all as cross as a gallows tree, 
These three old maids of Lee. 


THE THREE YOUNG AND THE THREE OLD MAIDS OF LEE, 


compromise with more money, or your insolent head, 
we'll take it at any risk.” 

‘* What ?—my head or the box ?” 

“The box. Your head, too, if you don’t hush up! 
Have you got any more money ?” 

“Yes ; how much will appease your pressing needs ?” 

“«Two or three hundred dollars, if you have as much— 
more, if you’ve got it.” 


than twelve hours. When all the rest were in their 
places, he climbed up to the outside seat amid utter 
silence. From where she sat she could see three guns 
aimed at his place, though she could not see him. He 
took off the hidden belt, and coolly counted out his hard- 
earned coin. He counted aloud every golden twenty 
as it dropped into his hat, then shook the belt to con- 
vince the eager thieves that it was all. 
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-**Five hundred dollars,” he concluded ; ‘‘I worked 
hard for that. Now, empiy your guns. I shall not 
break my word, but I can’t trust to yours. You would 
as soon shoot me for giving it to you as for not.” 

They did not doubt he would keep his promise, for 
they emptied every barrel of their rifles into the opposite 
thicket. When they faced about they were pelted with a 
shower 1 gold. Even if their guns had not been emp- 
tie~ uney would have been too busily engaged in gather- 
ang up the costly hail to have thought to fire a single 
shot. The driver drove ahead with an alacrity that would 
have shamed Jehu himself. 

‘You'll get your money back for this, my brave man 
cried Donaldson, when they stopped, half a mile away, 
to pick up the advance guard of cowards. ‘‘ And two 
or three times over, or I miss my guess,” he added to 
Clara Hazelton, who was dressing his arm with her hand- 
kerchief and silk scarf, as successfully as she could, con- 
sidering the rate of miles per hour they were traveling. 

Rossiter borrowed enough money of a friend in town 
that night to pay for Clara Hazelton’s passage to San 
Francisco. He himself was to join the sheriff's party in 
an hour in search of the robbers. He saw her for a sin- 
gle moment in ,the hotel- parlor after a hasty supper. 
Somehow they seemed to have known each other al- 
ways. He took her hands in his and held them with a 
warm pressure. 

‘“*You were the bravest woman I ever saw,” he said. 

And you! Oh ” But words failed her utterly. 

He only laughed. 

‘I shall never forget you,” he said. 

‘“‘T hope not. Come and see me, when you reach the 
city.” 

“Thank you; I shall be only too happy to do so. I 
trust other stages of our acquaintance will be less alarm- 
ing. _Good-by !” 

‘*Good-by! Be careful of yourself.” 

She was looking into his face with blushing anxiety. 
Her beautiful eyes told more than she dreamed of the 
deep interest she felt in him.: 

Two weeks after that, he was ushered by a servant into 
one of the most elegant drawing-rooms it had ever been 
his yrivilege to enter. Clara came to meet him in a 
dress of some plainly made silken texture, and gave him 
an unaffectedly warm welcome. 

‘“T am afraid I have made myself presumptuous,” he 
said, after a little, with a quick glance about the room ; 
**but, you see, I did not know.” 

“Did not know what ?” in amazement. 

‘That you were so rich.” 

“‘Oh, are you going to think the less of me for that ?” 

‘No, not of you; but you may remember, now and 
then, where my huge fortune went to, and think I belong 
on a lower plane.” 

‘When you know me better, you will have a better 
opinion of me than that,” she said, reproachfully. 

“Forgive me; I have a better opinion of you than 
that now.” Then, dropping the subject, he added, tak- 
ing a package from his pocket: ‘‘I have brought you 
something.” 

‘*My stolen property ?” 

“Yes, Did you know the sheriff captured them all— 
wounded ones and whole ones ?” 

‘‘T read about it in the papers. The sheriff did not 
receive all the glory, either,” said Clara, with a bright 
smile. ‘‘Something was said about a Mr. Clyde Rossi- 
ter. Will you sallow me to congratulate you ?” 

“Upon getting my money and watch back—yes ; not 
upon anything else.” 


‘*You should have accepted the thousand dollars re- 
ward offered you by the mining company you served 
such a good turn. Why did you decline it ?” 

“Twas not working for a reward ; my own money was 
all I wanted, and I have it.” 

‘All except what you loaned me,” she laughed, hand- 
ing him a gold piece from her restored purse. 

He took it and put it back into the purse again. 

‘‘ Keep it, and buy some memento of our adventure, 
he said, smiling down into her eyes from his six feet of 
stature. 

Dressed as he was for calling on a young lady, in a 
new and stylish black suit, he was remarkably handsome. 
All that Fall and Winter, Clara Hazelton measured every 
other man in her acquaintance by him, and invariably fell 
short of material. Long before Spring she realized that 
she loved him better than anybody else in the world. 
They met continually in society. He was a favorite, but 
generally understood to be a non-marrying man. He 
spent his money in a variety of ways on Clara Hazelton— 
attending the theatre or opera, or taking her to ride in 
expensive turnouts. It was an open secret that he was 
in love with her. People wondered if he would make a 
fool of himself. But it was Clara herself who did that— 
at least, so everybody in the ‘‘upper tens” said, when it 
was known that she was engaged to him. 

“* How did he ever have the face to propose to you, my 
little heiress ?” asked her father, when he had given a 
hearty blessing on the two young heads. 

‘*You know well enough, you old conspirator ; you 
told him to do it,” sobbed Clara. ‘‘He told me to ask 
you what he is going to do. What is it ?” 

After a little indulgence in his favorite pastime—teas- 
ing her—he answered her question. 

‘“*T have some business to be looked after in Europe. I 
would rather send a trusty agent than go myself, sol told 
him he was the man I wanted. Then I asked him if he 
would rather go alone or take a wife. It seemed he 
would rather take a wife, provided he could have the 
one he wanted.” 

‘“‘Oh, you dear oid darling! 
matchmaker ?” 
neck. 

‘Because I wanted you to be happy, pet. Rossiter is a 
magnificent fellow—not half as much of a fortune-hunter 
as some millionaires’ sons I know, except that he has 
hunted for the bulk of my fortune and found it—my one 
ewe lamb. Years ago, I loved your sainted mother in this 
way, with the same barrier of unequal wealth between us. 
J thought it was a barrier then. I have since seen it need 
not have been. Five years I waited and toiled, and she 
waited and loved me truly ; then I fell heir to a large for- 
tune, and we were married. You know, dear, how you 
came to us in less than a year, and she left you mother- 
less in ten months. Then I thought of all the years of 
her sweet companionship I had missed by waiting to 
make a fortune for her. That was why I could so easily 
read your two hearts. I think I have made a pretty good 
match.” 

About a year after that, there was a lumbering old 
stage-coach, of the European type, rattling through the 
Alpine passes and down into the plains of Northern Italy. 
Within were four passengers ; two of them nobody in 
particular, the other two the only people in the world of 
any consequence—at least, to each other. When they 
stopped once, at a lonely summit with a single dwell- 
ing-house and a good many sheds, the lady caught her 
companion’s hand, smiling brightly into his handsome 
face, 


What made you turn 
And Clara’s white arms were about his 
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‘Clyde, this looks like ‘ Higgins’s Ridge.’ I'am glad 
there is no treasure-box on board.” 

“Oh,” said he, ‘‘ the Italian banditti would stop a coach 
for nothing more than one man’s pocket-money. They 
are not as extravagant as California mountain highway- 
men. We may have another experience. See here !” 

He unbuttoned his coat and showed her his faithful 
revolver—the same one. 

“Don’t !’ she shuddered. ‘‘I would rather not think 
of the possibility of using it. What a ride that was !” 

‘* What a heaven it landed usin! After all, Clara, you 
and I were the principal thieves.” . 


HERALDIC MOTTOES. 


Penuaprs the earliest instance of a motto anywhere is 
on the seal of Sir John de Byron, appended to a deed 
dated 21st Edward I. The motto is ‘‘Crede Beronti,” 
modernized into ‘‘ Crede Biron,” from which the Corpo- 
ration of Rochdale have adopted their motto, ‘‘ Crede 
Signo,” Lord Byron having at one time been Lord of the 
Manor of Rochdale. 

Heraldic mottoes are generally divided into three 
classes : enigmatical, sentimental and emblematic. 

The enigmatical are those whose origin is involved in 
mystery, as the Duke of Bedford's ‘‘ Che sara, sara "— 
‘*What will be, will be”; Lord Ellesmere’s ‘‘ Sic donec ” 
—‘* Thus until”; Lord Gray’s ‘‘ Anchor fast Anchor” ; 
Cuningham’s ‘‘ Over Fork Over”; and that of the Da- 
kynses of Derbyshire, ‘‘ Strike, Dakyns,” ete. 

The sentimental may be subdivided into religious, 
loyal, patriotic and philanthropic. 

Amongst the first are ‘‘ Mors Christi, mors mortis 
mihi,” ‘‘Spes mea in Deo,” ‘Sub cruce,” and ‘Sola 
virtus invicta.” 

Loyal and patriotic : ‘‘ Vincit amor patrix,” ‘‘ Non sibi 
sed patriw,” and ‘‘ Patria cara, carior Libertas.” 

Under the third, or philanthropic, head : ‘‘ Homo sum,” 
‘‘Non sibi solum ” and ‘‘ While life lasteth.” 

The emblematic are classed into punning, truisms and 
cockneyisms. 

The first are after the following style: The crest of the 
Martins of Dorsetshire was an ape; their motto, ‘‘ He 
who looks at Martin’s Ape, Martin’s Ape shall look at 
him.” Jefferay of Sussex—‘‘ Je feray ce que je diray ” ; 
Cave of Northamptonshire —‘‘ Cave”; Fairfax —‘‘ Fare, 
fac” ; Onslow—‘‘ Festina lente, on slow”; D’Oylie of 
Shottisham, Norfolk —‘‘Do not yll, quothe D’Oylie”; 
and Fitton —“ Fight on, quoth Fitton.” 

Truisms are not so common ; one good example is the 
motto of the Slacks of Derby—‘‘ Lente sed lerte.” 

Cockneyisms much resemble the first of this class. 
Wray. of Lincolnshire —‘‘Et juste et vray”; Smith— 
‘‘ Smite”; Dr. Cox Macro—‘‘ Cocks may crow.” 


THE FAIRFAXES OF VIRGINIA. 


Tue history of a noble family, of a line of English 
peers, living in our Republic for a century and more, 
seems a strange tale’; and yet it is only a part of the ap- 
parent inconsistency. The descendants of the Puritan 
Lord Fairfax who preceded Cromwell in the command 
of the army of the Commonwealth figure here, not among 
the Puritans of New England, sharing their views and 
zealous for their cause, but as Cavaliers among the Cav- 
aliers of the Old Dominion; and when the time came 
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for men to take one side or the other, in the last century, 
Lord Fairfax was as stanch in his loyalty to George 
IIT. as his ancestor had been hostile to Charles I. 

A marriage with an heiress of the Culpepper family 
brought to the Fairfaxes acres of land by the million in 
Virginia, and the time came when some resolved to build 
up homes in the New World. On the Potomac, in sight 
of Mount Vernon, so dear now to the American heart, 
rose the Fairfax mansion of Belvoir, built by William 
Fairfax, who, sheathing the sword he had wielded with 
good effect on land and sea, came to live in America as 
his ancestors had lived in merry England. 

It set the fashion for the Virginia gentry in those 
parts, and became the scene of festivities following the 
fox-hunts and other English sports transferred to Amer- 
ica, the ladies vying with those of the mother country in 
dress and adornment. Here a Washington came to win a 
wife of the Fairfax line ; and here George came, as a shy 
boy, to be initiated into the ways and wiles of fashion- 
able life ; and here, tradition tells us, he lost his heart to 
his first love. 

Belvoir mansion has passed away, and, like the banquet 
and the stately dance, lives only in recollection. But 
this was not the only seat of the family, for Thomas, the 
sixth Lord Fairfax, after serving in the army, dabbling 
in letters and fashion, when he was jilted, almost at the 
altar, by a faithless lady, turned his back on the hollow 
cireles in which he had mingled, and came to plan a new 
home in the lovely valley of the Shenandoah. The 
stately English mansion at Greenway Court never existed 
except in his lordship’s imagination and plans. He reared 
a farmhouse for his steward’s use, but it was his home, 
and the building, now tottering to decay, typifies the de- 
clining fortunes of the family. Unlike his nephew's seat 
at Belvoir, or even his great-nephew’s seat, the famed 
Towlston domain, Greenway Court never became a scene 
of high life in colonial days. Lord Fairfax lived like a 
backwoodsman, and the halls of his valley home never re- 
sounded with music and dance and the frivolous chatter 
of young man and maid of high degree. The traveler 
who would seek out this old home of a baron of England 
and Scotland will find it thirteen miles southeast of Win- 
chester, a white post which he planted, to guide visitors 
to his residence, having given name to a village that in 
time clustered there. 

The Fairfaxes of Virginia are an ancient Saxon family 
of Yorkshire. They are mentioned as landed proprietors, 
or country gentlemen, as far back as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the fourteenth century one of the Fairfaxes 
built Streton Manor, the principal family seat until the 
Reformation placed in their hands Nun-Appleton, a hand- 
some estate, the name of which discloses its former char- 
acter. In Nun-Appleton, as a convent, a fair young lady 
of the family had been placed to be educated by the 
nuns ; but she found means to exchange loving glances 
with Sir William Fairfax, who audaciously carried her 
off and made her his bride. 

The Ainsty region rang with rejoicings at this bold 
stroke for a wife. Lady Isabel lived for many happy 
years with her husband in great beauty and renown. 

The Fairfaxes number among their ancestors many 
brilliant warriors and some distinguished scholars. Ed- 
ward, son of the romantic Sir William, is famous for his 
translation of ‘‘ Tasso,” a book prized still by scholars 
and bibliophiles, who find the stately old language 
worthy of the Italian poet. Esteemed in his own day, 
Fairfax’s translation is still regarded as the finest in 
the English language. He also wrote some treatises on 
Demonology, being interested therein on account of his 
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daughters, who ‘‘ pretended to be bewitched, as an ex- 
cuse for not learning their lessons.” 

Sir Thomas, of Denton, elder brother of the scholar, 
was the first to be raised to the peerage. Soldier, scholar 
and diplomatist, he was sent by Elizabeth as ambassa- 
dor to King James of Scotland. On his 
return he was offered a title by the Vir- 
gin Queen, but he refused it. He event- 
ually accept-d, however, from Charles I., 
in 1625, the title of Lord Fairfax and 
Baron of Cameron in the Scottish peerage. 
His sons were active both as soldiers and 
politicians. Several were killed in the 
Continental wars. 

Sir Thomas was succeeded in the title 
ana estates by his grandson, Thomas, 
known as the Great Lord Fairfax, who is 
not only the most prominent figure in the 
family annals, but is also celebrated in the 
history of his country as the great General 
and Commander-in-chief of the Commons 
in their uprising against the Crown. 
While still a youth he was sent by his 
grandfather to the Netherlands, ‘‘ to prac- 
tice arms, fencing and dancing under 
Lord Vere,” whose daughter he afterward 
married. At the age of thirty-four he 
was appointed Commander-in-chief of the 
Parliamentary forces in that struggle that 
ended in the decapitation of Charles I. 
Although Fairfax sided with the people 
in the defense of their rights, so long 
abused by a corrupt Court, he was still 
loyal to the King, to whom, indeed, he 
owed his peerage, and made use of his 
great influence to prevent the execution 
of Charles I. Every one remembers his 
wife’s famous reply, when her husband’s 
name was called as one of the King’s 
judges at the session in the strange 


court held in Westminster Hall: ‘‘ Fairfax hath more 
wit than to be here.” ~ 

His influence, however, was not sufficient to overcome 
the iron will of Cromwell, who had determined upon the 
death of his royal adversary. When the dictator assumed 
the reigns of government, Fairfax, being too moderate in 
his views to sympathize with the actions of Cromwell and 
his followers, retired to Nun-Appleton, where he devoted 
himself to study. He chose Andrew Marvel as tutor to 
his daughter Mary. ; 

At Cromwell’s death Lord Fairfax emerged from his 
retreat, and took an active part in the restoration of 
Charles IT. 

His daughter married George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the most brilliant parti in England, a handsome, 
dashing fellow, and one of the most profligate young men 
in England. He soon tired of his wife, and neglected her 
for his pleasures, while she still remained faithful to him. 
A contemporary writes of her: ‘‘ The Duchess has merit 
and virtue. She is brown and lean; but had she been 
the most beautiful and charming of her sex, the being 
his wife would have been sufficient to have inspired the 
Duke with dislike.” 

At the death of the great general, the title went to his 
cousin Henry, of Bolton Percy, in whose church the fair 
Isabel was married to the gallant Sir William. 

His son Thomas, fifth Lord Fairfax, married Catherine, 
daughter and heiress to Lord Colepepper. This lady came 
richly endowed. She brought her husband not only 
‘proprietary rights to more than five million acres in 
the northern neck of Virginia, but also Leeds Castle, and 
several estates in Kent and in the Isle of Wight.” 

It was through her that the Fairfaxes became great 
land - holders in Virginia, and have left their name to 
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REV. AND HON. BRIAN LORD FAIRFAX, PASTOR OF 
CHRIST CHURCH. 


county and town, to battlefield and rocky landmark. 
Lord Fairfax died while his son was still a minor, and 
Lady Fairfax, finding her possessions greatly involved, 
obliged the young lord to sell a portion of his paternal 
inheritance, threatening, if he refused, to deprive him of 
her property. Thus he signed away the famous family 
seat, Nun-Appleton. 

Having finished his university career, young Fairfax 
came to London, mingled with the wits of the period, 
and did all that was required of a fashionable youth in 
that time. He is supposed by some to be the original of 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. At all events, like the hero 
of romance, he wrote some papers for the Spectutor, and 
‘‘had his portrait painted by Mr. Jervas, in a red coat, 
and smiling on a bombshell bursting in a corner of the 
piece.” Like Henry Esmond, also, he fell in love with a 
Court beauty, who heartlessly broke off the match when 
she found the affairs of her betrothed somewhat involved. 

Lord Fairfax turned his back upon London, made over 
- his estate of Leeds Castle—which was all that remained 
to him in England—to his younger brother Robert, and 
came to this country to live on the realm-like lands he 
inherited from his mother. 

His nephew, William Fairfax, had already, as we have 
seen, established himself in the colonies, having built 
Belvoir, on the banks of the Potomac, opposite Mount 
Vernon. 

Lord Fairfax spent some time after his arrival in Vir- 
ginia with this nephew. But even Belvoir was too gay 
for his mood, and he resolved to make his home in the 
lovely valley of the Shenandoah. 

To his new home he gave the name of Greenway Court. 
He was fond of hunting, and, stalwart in frame, met all 
the rough experience of border life with zest and relish. 
The French and Indian war added new dangers from 
prowling savages, but the old lord would not flinch or 
retire to safer quarters. 

During one of his visits to Belvoir, Lord Fairfax met 
the stripling George Washington, for whom he conceived 
a great liking. This liking ripened into close friendship, 
which always subsisted between them, in spite of the dif- 
ierence in years, and, at a later day, in their political 
sympathies. Lord Fairfax employed young Washington, 


together with his own cousin, the son of William Fairfax, 
to explore and survey his vast lands. 

Lord Fairfax seems to have shunned the society of 
women, probably in consequence of his early disappoint- 
ment. His ‘‘early disappointment in love is said to 
have excited in him a general dislike of the sex, in whose 
company, unless particularly acquainted with the parties, 
he was reserved and silent.” 

When the Revolution broke out, Lord Fairfax, then an 
old man, did not side with the colonies. It grieved him 
to the heart that George—his George—should, like his 
own ancestor, lead an army against the forces of the 
King. He lived on in hope of the triumph of the cause 
to which he adhered. But when the tidings came that the 
main English army had surrendered at Yorktown to the 
boy whom he had fostered and encouraged, it was too 
much. ‘‘ Take me-to my bed !” he exclaimed, to his faith- 
ful servant. ‘‘It is time for me to die.” 

The romantic story of Lord Fairfax’s early disappoint- 
ment was curiously confirmed a few years ago. Some 
children, playing in a Virginia garret, found an old parch- 
ment. It proved to be a marriage contract, but never 
executed. The name of the lady and the date were ef- 
faced carefully; the name of Thomas Lord Fairfax was 
left. He had brought to his woodland home this proof 
of woman’s faithlessness, but scorned to expose the name 
of her who blasted his career. 

Lord Fairfax died a bachelor, December, 1781. Shortiy 
after his death the State of Virginia confiscated his broad 
acres, but in time a more kindly feeling prevailed, and his 
heirs were empowered to collect such moneys as were due 
at his death. Various claims were made, until finally 
Dr. Fairfax, of Richmond, resigned to the State of Vir- 
ginia all lands ‘‘ except those reserved by the late Thomas 
Lord Fairfax, or his ancestors, for their own use.” 

Thomas Lord Fairfax having died without issue, the title 
passed to his brother Robert, of Leeds Castle ; but as there 
was no heir of his body to succeed, the Baronies of Fair- 
fax and Cameron came back to Amcrica, to the Rev. Brian 
Fairfax, of Towlston, son of William, of Belvoir. He was a 

lifelong friend of 

a Washington, and for 

Diet a Bn ee many years Rector of 

ee Christ Church, Alex- 
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His son Thomas, 
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built a house near Alexandria, called Vaucluse. This 
latter homestead has passed from the direct branch of 
the family. After the death of Dr. Fairfax, of. Rich- 
mond, the title went to his cousin, Dr. Fairfax, of Prince 
fieorge County, Md., the present lord. 

During the late war, the widowed mother of the pres- 
ent lord, fearing that their home was in danger, sold it 
and bought an estate near Sutesville, Md. In so doing, 
Mrs. Fairfax not only parted with property which has 
greatly risen in value, but with the last rood of ground 
originally owned by Thomas, sixth Lord Fairfax. 

There is no estate or patrimony in Great Britain at- 
tached to the title, Leeds Castle having been bequeathed 
to others. 

Many family portraits and other heirlooms were lost or 
destroyed during the late war. But they still retain some 
by Van Dyke, notably the portrait of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. These are distributed among the various mem- 
bers of the Fairfax connection. They preserve, too, some 
relics of other days, like the candlestick and salver. The 
Fairfaxes have intermarried with many Virginia fami- 
lies—the Careys, the Randolphs and Lees, all of whom, 
with many others, composed the set of William Fairfax, of 
Belvoir—colonists devoted to their mother country, who 
lived their lives and governed their households after the 
manner of Old England. In “ The Virginians,” Thack- 
eray says of proud little Madam Esmond, that Lord Fair- 
Fax is the only one to whom she would allow precedence 
over her. The Fairfax motto is a pun on the name: 
“Fare fac ’’—‘ Speak, act.” 


Tur native birds of North America, which were sup- 
posed to be rapidly disappearing, reappeared in great 
numbers during the Spring of the present year. This 
was first noted in the New York papers, and was promptly 
credited to the liberal destruction of the pugnacious Eng- 
lish sparrow, unable to withstand the storm-beating re- 
ceived in the great March blizzard. But counter to this 
explanation (says Science) comes information from Illinois 
that the attention of all is attracted to the remarkably 
large number of birds that are to be seen. The groves, 
the woods and the meadows in the country, and the 
many trees in the city, are peopled with these feathered 
visitors. The oldest inhabitant does not remember to 
have seen so many and such a variety of birds. And yet 
the great blizzard did not visit Tlinois. 


‘Mr. W. Coxenso, F. R.S., thus describes the old be- 
lief of the Maories as to the ebbing and flowing of the 
sea. These phenomena, it seems, they attributed to a 
luge ocean monster, whose home was in the depths be- 
yond the horizon. It was said to do its work by power- 
ful and regular respiration, or ingurgitation and regurgi- 
tation of the water. The monster’s name was Parata ; and 
any one overtaken by great misfortune is said to have 
fallen into Parata’s throat. In a myth relating to the 
first peopling of New Zealand, one of the chief canoes, 
named the Arawa, is represented as being carried into 
the enormous mouth of the monster, and as being with 
difficulty extricated by Ngatoroirangi, the courageous 
and cunning tohunga (= priest, or wise man) on board, 
who recited his powerful charm for the purpose. The 
words of this charm, or spell, are still preserved. 


Goopness is beauty, and beauty cannot stay inside ; 
like the sap ina tree, it must come out in fresh leaves 
and buds and blossoms. Good, pure, kind, generous 
thoughts light up the plainest face, and make it beauti- 
ful and youthful. 


GRACE. 
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AN INDIAN LOVE STORY. 
By Mary A. DENISON. 


‘ BEAUTIFUL, beautiful Marguérite! 
Fly not from me with step so fleet, 
Like the slender antelope, thou, 
Fearless of eye and gentle of brow. 
Ah, but thy glances grow soft for mo, 
And not for the warrior Cherokee. 
Tell me thy story, thou peerless one.” 


“T came from the land of the setting sun; 

My mother was queen of the forest wild, 

And I am also a greenwood child. 

The Cherokees are a kingly race; 

They are mine, and I count it no disgrace 

That the chief of a warrior band should bo 

My grandsire—the lordly Otalikee.” 

The maiden paused, and a teardrop fell, 

Which Chandos caught, as he whispered, ‘* Well, 
Is the tale all told ?” 


‘No, not all. I grew 
To a merry girlhood. My years were few, 
When a shadow crept to my mother’s eyes, 
And her lips grew pale as the Autumn skies; 
A scourge swept up over valley and fen, 
And—I have been motherless since then. 
They sent me here to the convent school, 
Where I move and talk, even think, by rule. 
Tis weary, weary, or was, till I knew ”— 
She blushed, then faltered—“ till I met you.” 


And Chandos, wily by nature, kneels low, 
While passionate promises overflow 

His bearded lip, From his silvery tongue 
Falls sweetest story e’er spoken or sung, 
And the Indian blood in the maiden’s cheek, 
Tells what her faltering lips would speak. 


Six moons have passed, and a grave-mound shows 
ts length under clustering vine and rose, 

And the story of Chandos is sadly told— 

How he wedded a maiden for love of gold, 

How Marguérite, in her tearless grief, 

Came to his home with the falling leaf, 

And later, left it with stealthy tread ; 

But Chandos, her treacherous lover, was dead. 


Now wan and pale, like a ghostly thing, 

Poor Marguérite, with an eagle’s wing 
Thrust in her tresses, and singing, faint, 

The saddest and sweetest Indian plaint 
(Chandos! Chandos!” she softly cries, 
*““Turn not from me with angry eyes; 

Love me, my love, though I be not wise!”), 
Moves with her tribe, as they wander far 
Over the prairies in peace or war. 

Mad, we call it; her people say 

Her mother beckons the maiden away, 

And her blinded soul will wake up some day, 
Like a child from dream, like a bird sect free, 
In the Paradise of the Cherokee, 


GRACE. 


Ir was a beautiful morning in February—crisp, frosty 
and sunny—as Harold Arnott rode over to Mainwaring 
Hall, ostensibly to join a skating party; but in his own 
mind the young squire had determined to ask Miss Main- 
waring a very important question. Upon her answer, he 
assured himself, the future happiness of his life would 
depend. 

Alas ! for Harold’s peace of mind. That very morning 
Mr. Mainwaring had signified to his daughter Grace—an 
only child—that it behooved her to lend a willing ear to 
the proposals of his old friend, Mr. Militant, to whom he 
was under considerable obligations. The young lady re- 
monstrated, pointed out that Mr. Militant, the “ army 
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contractor,” was nearly thirty years her senior ; that he 
had never addressed her with matrimonial intent, and 
finally, that she did not care about him. 

But Mr. Mainwaring—a wealthy commoner, who had 
thrice refused a baronetey—was not to be thwarted in 
his pet scheme. What if Militant were ‘close-fisted,” 
somewhat rough, and at times positively disagreeable ? 
He was rich, he possessed property in the country, and 
the match was in every way suitable—in his eyes. Grace 
declined, pleaded, but did not dare to persist in her re- 
fusal ; and her father left her in tears over the housekeep- 
ing accounts in the study, with a firm order to her to 
consider herself as betrothed to Mr. John Militant, the 
rough, and some said ill-natured, man. 

Harold Arnott, using the privilege he had gained as an 
old friend, walked directly to the study, where the serv- 
ant informed him he would find Miss Grace ‘for sure.” 
He found her as he expected, but in tears, over her ac- 
counts. 

‘““Why, Gracie! you upset by a few figures ?” he said, 
as she raised her brimming eyes to his. ‘‘ This will never 
do. Let me help you.”’ 

‘Oh! you can’t, Harold ; never mind. 
I'm better now.” 

The young people sat fora time in silence, Harold 
being occupied in gazing at Grace’s pretty face, and she 
apparently intent upon the figures in her books. Such 
an opportunity as this might not ‘again occur, Harold 
thought ; so clearing his throat, he said, somewhat nery- 
ously: 

“‘Gracie, I have something very particular to say to 
you. I have come over on purpose to—” 

He checked himself suddenly. There was an expres- 
sion in Miss Mainwaring’s face that made him pause in 
doubt. 

“Is there anything the matter, Gracie ?” he inquired, 
tenderly. ‘‘You are quite unlike yourself to-day. Is 
anything wrong ?” 

‘‘No,”’ she replied, sighing deeply ; ‘‘that is—well, 
nothing very particular. I am—but, Harold ’— here she 
assumed a distant, yet friendly, tone —‘‘ you must not 
mind my telling you that I cannot hear any important 
speeches to-day. I am—not equal to—you mustn’t, 
really.” 

“Do you mean to say I mustn’t tell you how much I 
love you, Gracie ?” burst out the young man, forgetting 
all his prepared speeches in his astonishment. 

There was a very sad ring in the tone with which he 
put the question—a sense of terrible disappointment, 
which carried conviction of the truth to the mind of 
Grace Mainwaring, who felt every word sink like a knell 
upon her ears, for in her heart she loved him. 

“‘Yes,” she replied, ‘I do not wish. Oh, Harold! 
pray don’t! I must not listen—not now. What shall I 
do, Harold ?” 

‘Oh, Gracie! do not say you do not love me. Any- 
thing but that! I love you so dearly, so tenderly, that 
such a sentence would kill me. 
say that. Anything but that !” 

His earnest, truthful tone and tear- dimmed eyes— 
which of all men’s pleadings weigh most with woman- 
kind—would have carried conviction straight to Grace’s 
heart, had there been any doubt in her mind as to his 
sincerity. She knew full well his love; she felt her own 
for him. She must check him, though, however hard the 
task. Her duty was plain. She was silent. She could 
not say the words. What would he think ! 

‘Do you mean to tell me you do not care for me, 
Gracie ?” he asked, at length. ‘‘ Have I been deceiving 


It’s nothing. 


Oh, darling! do not | 
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myself all this time ? 
you?” 

‘“*You must not press me so,” she replied, gently, in a 
faltering voice, and pushing back her chair to get ont of 
his reach. “It is not fair, Harold ; indeed, I cannet 
answer you. I am—I can scarcely tell you—I am be- 
trothed to Mr. Militant.” 

‘To old Jack Militant? You, Grace? Can this be 
true, or possible? You? Oh, my darling, why did you 
not tell me this sooner? If I had only known! Oh, 
Grace ! you saw my love, you played with it, won it, and 
now you cast me off. Grace Mainwaring a flirt! Had 
any man told me so, I should have struck him.” 

She could make no reply. She merely put up her 
hand to deprecate his anger, and when he accused |:er 
of duplicity she turned upon him a glance which ought 
to have convinced him of his error. But she was too 
agitated to attempt her own defense. She could not 
now explain, and yet silence condem:ed her. 

‘‘Good-by, Gracie!’ he said, sternly, yet mournfully. 
‘*Good-by, dearest ! You have ruined my life. I do not 
care what becomes of me now. But why you treated me 
so, I cannot think. Why didn’t you tell me of this be- 
fore ?” 

‘Because I couldn't,” she replied, sadly. ‘I did not 
know. I do 1——” 

She was very near committing herself, and stopped 
only just in time. He, fortunately, did not remark the 
last part of the sentence, as she dropped her blushing 
face into her hands, supporting her elbows on the table, 
and sobbed bitterly. He gazed at her as if half inclined 
to clasp her in his arms, but at once abandoned the ide, 
and hurried from the room. 

Harold rode toward home in a very unhappy frame of 
mind. He believed that Grace liked him, and he felt 
that it was only natural for Mr. Mainwaring to prefer a 
wealthy, if elderly, suitor for his daughter, to a poor 
young man, heir only to his uncle’s small property, which 
he assisted to farm and improve. Harold reflected lit- 
terly'upon the losses his father had sustained through the 
dishonesty of a trustee, and how little by little the funded 
property was sold ; how his poor mother died ; and how 
nobly his father declined to prosecute her relative, who 
had wrought him and her that terrible wrong. He had 
promised to pay his defalcations ; but year by year the 
same dwindling assets were presented, until at Jast a bare 
pittance remained. Then Colonel Arnott was struck with 
paralysis, and passed away, leaving his almost penniless 
son to his wife’s brother, who had not too much of his 
own to live upon. 

These sad details passed across Harold's mind as, deep 
in thought, he rode along, now slowly, now at a rapid 
pace, as if to leave his thoughts behind; but all in vain. 
On he rode carelessly ; snow began to fall, and he pricked 
his horse and dashed across the moor. He was far from 
home ; he now perceived the gathering gloom ; and his 
drooping steed, his weary limbs and craving appetite 
told him he had ridden far. He pressed his horse, and 
turned toward home. 

But he was not destined to reach it that evening. 
Riding recklessly, his weary horse put its foot into a 
rabbit-hole, and in a second had fallen, throwing Harold, 
who was riding with a loose rein, over his head. 

The snow continued to fall gently. The horse only 
remained for a few minutes beside his master, then, 
whether hearing the sound of wheels upon the distant 
road, or making up his mind that his stable was a 
warmer quarter, he trotted off, leaving Harold stunned 
and bleeding on the ground. 


Have you not seen how I loved 
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Harold Arnott did not recover consciousness for some 
time, and when he opened his eyes he perceived he was 
in bed ; he felt very dizzy and confused. A bandage en- 
veloped his head, and he was unable to move his neck. 
He could not at all understand where he was. The room 
was quite strange ; the bed was different to any he had 


THE FAIRFAXES OF VIRGINIA,— FAIRFAX CANDLESTICE. 
SEE PAGE 695, 


ever slept in. Pictures and books occupied the walls, 
there was a table with medicine, and a Bible and Prayer- 
book, with a volume of secular literature, were laid upon 
it. Where was he ? 

There was no one in the room: Harold perceived this 
at once. He then extended his arm, and capturing the 
Bible, looked at the title-page. He started ; then at the 
other books: all kore the same name. 
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his mind. He was not altogether sorry. Then another 
thought struck him. 

“Whose books aro these, nurse ?” 

“‘Mr., Militant’s, sir. You really mustn’t talk so much. 
Shall I read to you ?” 

“No, thank you. I will try to sleep again. I’m getting 
rather buzzy. Good-night.”’ 

Harold returned to the subject again next day, and on 
the day following Mr. Militant paid him a visit. Young 
Arnott thanked him for his great kindness, and was about 
to apologize for his rude, if delirious, remarks, when his 
host stopped him. 

‘Say no more, my young friend. Perhaps I deserve 
all the uncomplimentary things you have said of me. I 
have also made some discoveries. I have found that you 
are your father’s son.” 

Harold thought this only natural, and said so. 

» “I mean, you are the son of Colonel Arnott. He was 
acquainted-—well, we were friends. While you have been 
here I have been in London. Now, when can you get 
up ?” 

‘Now, if you like. The doctor said I may. Ihave to 
‘make friends with the cook,’ he says.” 

‘© We'll take care of you, never fear. Now, suppose you 
remain here a few days longer. I have seen your uncle, 
and made a very pleasant acquaintance. He agrees with 
me. He will come here again to-morrow, and remain till 
Saturday ; then, if well enough, you can go home. If 
not, stay here. Good-day.” 

He left as suddenly as he had entered. And was this 
the brusque, ill-mannered man Harold had heard Mr. 
Militant was ? Why, he was as kind as possible; and, 
though quick in speech, was very polite, and truly con- 
siderate. But what of Andrew Cunningham? This re- 
flection puzzled Harold immensely. 

On the eve of the day Arnott had fixed for his depart- 
ure, Mr. Militant informed him that a few guests would 
dine with him that evening, and if Harold felt unequal to 
the party, his dinner would be served in the boudoir. 

That day passed quickly, and, though Harold made 
many efforts, he could not get Mr. Militant to speak of 


‘“Must be real,” he murmured; ‘‘and yet I fancied | Andrew Cunningham’s books, even though he urged a 


that man was dead; but the date tells the birth. He 
must be alive. Iam the guest of Andrew Cunningham— 
the man who, I believe, ruined my father. Wonder how 
on earth I came here !” 

He Jay down and slept again, and when he woke his 
nurse was there, and a light was burning in the room. 

“Nurse, where am I? Tell me, please.” 

“You are at Mr. Militant’s house, sir.” 

‘Mr. Militant’s ? ‘The Coombe ’?” 

‘Yes, sir. Master was driving that Friday, and found 
your horse. He then followed its tracks, and came upon 
you, and not knowing who you were, he carried you here ; 
and here you have been ever since.” 

‘Ever since? Since when? Friday—yesterday ?” 

‘No, sir; Friday week. This is Monday.” 

Harold lay back again. Ten days in bed! 
credible. 

‘‘T must have had a cropper !” he muttered. 
nurse, have I been delirious ?” 

“Yes, sir ; raving at times. Mr. Militant, he heard you 
calling him, and came up.” 

“Did I—did I talk nonsense much ?” asked Harold, 
blushing. 

‘“Well, sir, you did speak a good deal about master 
—you called him names,” the nurse added, smiling ; 
“Cand you said a good deal about a certain young lady.” 

Harold smiled. So he had given Mr. Militant a bit of 


It was in- 


“T say, 


very particular reason. 


FAIRFAX SALVER. 


‘‘Some other time,” he had said. ‘‘ Presently. Wait.” 
And he had hurried off. 

The dressing-bell had rung over the gardens and pad- 
dock, and Harold went up-stairs. He was in no hurry, 
and ‘‘dawdled.” The result was, he was late. The 
guests had arrived, and dinner was on the point of being 
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announced when he entered the drawing-room. He ad- 
vanced quietly, and the first person whose gaze he en- 
countered was Grace Mainwaring ! 

Harold stopped in amazement, and was obliged to sup- 
port himself by a chair. But etiquette and pride sus- 
tained him. He advanced to greet his love in a calm and 
friendly way, and shook hands with Mr. Mainwaring. Mr. 
Ellerslie (Harold’s uncle) was also present, and the foot- 
man was at the door. 

**Close the door, Hemmings, please. We are not quite 
ready yet,” said Mr. Militant. 

Then, turning to his young guest, he said: ‘‘ Harold, 
you are late. It was my intention to have introduced 
you earlier. Miss Mainwaring, let me introduce you to 
Mr. Harold Arnott, your future husband, I hope.” 

Miss Mainwaring blushed very red, but did not move. 
Harold stared at his host in undisguised amazement. 

“Ts this possible? Gracie—are you——” 

He could not finish his question. In reply she raised 
her eyes, and bestowed upon him one look. Harold 
hesitated no longer. He took her hand and kissed it. 

‘*Mine, my darling, is it not ?” 

** Yes,” she murmured, ‘if you will have it.” 

‘‘There,” continued Mr. Militant, ‘‘now you are happy, 
Gracie—I may call you so. Had 
Thad any idea that your heart 
was already engaged, I would 
never have advanced any claim 
to it. I am thankful I have 
spared you a life of misery, my 
dear.” 

Here Grace Mainwaring sud- 
denly quitted Harold’s arm, and 
crossing to her host, clasped his 
hand, with tears in her eyes. 

‘‘How good, how noble you 
are!” she said. 

“No, my dear, no; only I’m 
an old fool. But you have got 
your lover there, and will be 
happy. Mainwaring and I have 
settled it all. My friend Harold 
will have twenty thousand 
pounds in consols for his 
housekeeping, and the use of 
‘The Coombe’ here for life. 
Eh, Ellerslie 2” 

“Your kindness as well as 


generosity, my dear sir, positively electrify me. I am sure 
we never dreamt of such a thing.” 

‘* But-—” interrupted Harold. 

“‘But me no buts,” said his host ; ‘‘ go to dinner now. 
Afterward I will explain all. Remember Andrew Cun- 
ningham,” he whispered. ‘‘ Your uncle and I will ar- 
range all his debts to your father.” 

‘‘Dinner is served, sir,” said the stately footman at 
this juncture. 

‘‘Come along,” said Mr. Militant, who had apparently 
grown ten years younger in the last ten minutes. ‘‘Come 
along. Grace, dear, take Harold’s arm. It’s not etiquette, 
but never mind. Now, gentlemen, if you please, dinner ; 
and our first glass of champagne will be to the health of 
the bride and bridegroom we hope soon to welcome to 
‘The Coombe.” . 

Harold could scarce believe his senses when his affi- 
anced wife told him how Mr. Militant had come up 
and formally revoked his semi-proposal, and told her to 
her face that she loved Harold Arnott. 

“What did you say, darling?” inquired her happy 
Siancé. 

‘‘Of course I told the truth,” replied Grace, simply. 
“‘There was nothing to be ashamed of.” 

About two months afterward, 
by the time the green leaves 
had come again, Grace and 
Harold were married at the old 
parish church, and a pretty, 
quiet wedding it was. The day 
before the ceremony Mr. Mili- 
tant told Harold all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the 
careless defalcations of Andrew 
Cunningham—how he had spec- 
ulated and lost, and finally fled 
the country. By hard work and 
honest living he had since 
amassed a fortune, and one debt 
of gratitude to Colonel Arnott 
for his forbearance was paid by 
funding all the money, with in- 
terest, for his son. 

‘*Ts Cunringham dead, then?” 
asked Harold, as ke rose to say 
farewell. 

“Yes; dead to the world,” 
replied Mr. Militant. ‘But 
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don’t object to shake my hand, boy. I have made re- 
paration. I have suffered bitterly for my sins —uninten- 
tional though they were. Yes, Harold, forgive me; I 
can never forgive myself. God bless you!” 

Then Harold understood that he was in the presence 
of the mau who had played such havoc with his mother’s 
fortune, and yet he clasped his hand, and answered as a 
Christian —‘‘I forgive you!” 


THE MAKING OF GENOESE FILIGREE- 
WORK. 


Few things strike the visitor to Genoa, after he has ex- 
hausted the natural beauties of the place, more than the 
display of filigree-work. After he has scaled the heights 
of the superb city, and feasted his eyes on the wide sweep 
of sea and mountain, wandered along the narrow, tor- 
tuous streets, and loitered in the galleries of her famous 
marble palaces, heard the solemn music of her gorgeous 
churches, an | seen the busy life upon her quays, he turns 
to see what kind of wares she offers to the foreigner. 
Taken as a whole, the shops of Genoa do not present an 
imposing appearance ; indeed, after the brilliant displays 
of Paris and Milan, they are small and poor, with the 
one brilliant exception of Goldsmiths’ Street. It is al- 
most singular that in a busy town like Genoa, the first 
commercial city of Italy, where labor in its heaviest and 
most practical form meets you on every side, an art so 
dainty should have had birth. Filigree-work, like many 
of the finer branches of industry, is an old art in India 
and China, and in Malta, for a considerable time, a trade 
has been carried oa in this kind of ornament, which is 
simply an inferior imitation of Eastern work, and lacks 
the elegance of Genoese design. This industry, for which 
Genoa is now unrivaled, and the fame of which is almost 
as wide as that of her rich velvets, is only about fifty 
yeurs old. The chief features of the work were bor- 
rowed, like the Maltese, from India ; but the independ- 
ent spirit of the Genoesc forbade them to remain mere 
imitators, and they soon grafted such original branches 
on the parent stem that they established an industry dis- 
tinctively their own. It is scarcely necessary to say of 
such artistic work that it is produced by hands, and not 
by machines. 

A short time ago there was made in Genoa a model of 
the famous statue of Columbus, each hair of the head 
end beard being individually worked. The windows of 
Goldsmiths’ Street present a dazzling variety of designs 
ot most exquisite finish — baskets of fruit and flowers, 
monuments, towers and churches, whilst of smaller de- 
signs, in that branch of the art which is devoted to per- 
sonal adornment, there is literally no end. You see ears 
of barley so light that the horns droop like the originals 
under the faintest breeze ; insects with wings of gossamer 
lightness ; flowers of every variety, with delicately veined 
leaves and distinct petals ; half-opened pods, with per- 
fectly modeled peas within ; shoes too dainty even for 
Cinderella ; half-closed umbrellas, gondolas, bracelets in 
which the rare designs of the richest laces are faithfully 
reproduced ; indeed, there is no limit to the profuse 
variety in design, as there is nothing lacking in claborate 
finish. Like the prophet who has no esteem in his own 
country, these beautiful ornaments, which look as if they 
were the work of fairy fingers, find little favor at home, 
and are produced chiefly for foreign markets, a consider- 
able trade, however, being done with the passing tourist. 

With some difficulty we obtained admission to a fili- 
gree factory, this being a privilege which is reluctantly 
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granted—partly because most houses have a specialty in 
their industry, which they wish to retain, and into the 
working of which they do not care that curious eyes 
should peer; and partly because the attention of the 
worker, being distracted from his work by the intrusion 
of a foreigner, will occasionally lead to the ‘destruction 
of the delicate piece on which he is engaged. 

These objections being at last-overcome, we found our- 
selves, after ascending several flights of stairs—for the 
houses of Genoa are frequently nine and ten stories high 
—at the top of the house, where the workrooms, on ac- 
count of light, are generally situated. The bars of pure 
silver, from which the wire is drawn, are about a foot 
long and half an inch thick; and these are reduced by 
a process similar to that which transforms the ingot into 
the ‘steel rail, by repeated passing through a machine, 
which provides for the making of every degree of thick- 
ness down to that of the finest hair. A great variety is 
required, as the backbone, so to speak, of the work is 
usually very strong, as are also the chief veins of leaves 
and the outer edges of flowers, whilst the design is filled 
in with coil as fine as a spider’s web. : 

The peculiar appearance which we sometimes describe 
as ‘‘ frosted ” is produced by two fine strands being closely 
twisted together. When the wire has finally left the ma- 
chine, it is handed into another room, where a woman sits 
at a little spinning-wheel, and quickly reduces the mass of 
shining coil into neat-looking reels ; these reels are then 
passed on to a man, who cuts the wire into a given length; 
and these, in turn, are passed on to another, who forms 
them into the squares, ovals or circles which are required 
for the order in hand. 

Like pin-making, the labor is classified. The man who 
draws the wire docs not glance at the cutting, whilst the 
cutter’s mind, in turn, remains a perfect blank as to the 
molding into shape. The shapes are then passed on to 
the women’s workrooms, which are the most interesting 
part of the exhibition, and apparently the most artistic, 
but at the same time the most poorly paid. Girls go to 
the work very young, the tiny fingers being most nimble ; 
a very short apprenticeship serves to acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the art to earn small wages, which gradu- 
ally increase until all the branches of the work have been 
learned, but, at best, are never high. We inquired if this 
very fine work were not hurtful to the eyes, but were told 
it was not more so than other kinds of labor, and that 
this was never considered as an objection to the trade— 
spectacles enabling the worker to pursue her labor when 
her sight grew less strong. In most cases, however, as is 
usual in all feminine branches of work, marriage severs 
the connection at an early age. 

The workrooms were low, and a flood of light poured 
in from the glass roof overhead ; what the temperature 
of these rooms would be under hot suns we scarcely like 
to think ; let us hope it is tempered by the fresh breezes 
from the mountains and the gulf. The workers sat round 
tables, each woman having before her a small bundle of 
fine wire, cut into one length, and a pot containing the 
form into which she was to weave a dainty pattern. The 
process, though most interesting, seemed simple, a pair 
of fine pincers being the only work-tool used. With these, 
with the deftness only long practice can give, the worker 
took up a strand of wire, and, with the light touch of ae- 
customed fingers, it grew with marvelous rapidity into a 
close coil, like a dainty shell ; this, with equal dexterity, 
was fitted into the skeleton shape awaiting it, being 
worked open or close as the pattern required. 

We were finally conducted into the finishing - room, 
where men sat at a long table, and before each were 
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laid the single leaves, circles or wings which we had 
seen made ; each was laid on a piece of charcoal, with 
solder on the part that had been bent into shape, but not 
joined ; this is placed under a gas-jet, of which each man 
has one before him, and the gas-flame is then, by means 
of a short pipe, blown strongly upon it; the charcoal 
rapidly absorbs the heat, and becoming red-hot, the sol- 
der is melted, and the leaf is firmly and finally made. 
These separate pieces are then joined together, some re- 
ceiving little additions in the shape of beads or stars of 
silver, and then the flower or the bird, in its completed 
beauty, is subjected to the operation of strong chemicals 
and fire, to bleach it into snowy whiteness; and the work 
is finished. 

The gilt filigree differs nothing in manipulation, save 
that the silver wire is gilded before the process we have 
described commences. The blowing of the gas is the 
only part of the work which is injurious, and this branch, 
of course, is most highly paid, but the wages are not 
high even in this department. The only drawback to 
these ornaments is that they soon require careful clean- 
ing ; but looking upon the wealth of design and perfec- 
tion of finish, as it comes fresh from the factories of 
Genoa, we stand and marvel, and say it is fit to adorn 
Aurora for her bridal. 


PROTECTIVE MIMICRY. 


By the economy of Nature nearly all the different kinds 
of animals are endowed with a hostile feeling for, or fear 
of, each other, and consequently war is always going on. 
Of course, if it were not for this innate hostility of race 
for race, our earth would be overrun by an excessive 
creation. On the other hand, if there were no chances 
of escape for the weaker animals, certain classes, which 
play an important part in this economy, would be ex- 
terminated. Now, to avoid this, Nature has recourse 
to several devices, one of which is the subject of this 
article. 

By protective mimicry is meant the capability with 
which the weaker animals are endowed of protecting 
themselves from their enemies by imitating in their form 
and coloring, either (a) their more offensive brethren, or 
(0) Nature itself. (This mimicry is not only confined to 


animals, but is found in plants also ; on this kind, how- | 


ever, [am not going to touch now.) 

Of these two groups, the first, although the most inter- 
esting, affords fewer striking examples ; there are, how- 
ever, one or two clearly defined cases. Bates mentions that 
in South America there are two kinds of butterflies—one 
with a disagreeable smell and irritating taste ; the other, 
plump, juicy, and a delicate morsel for any fortunate 
bird. There would be a slight chance indeed of the edi- 
ble species surviving if Nature had not endowed it with 
almost the exact coloring and habits of the indigestible 
kind ; consequently birds, rather than incur the risk of 
catching the one, prefer to leave both alone. 

On a bright, sunny day in Summer certain delicate, 
wasp-like flies may be observed hovering about and set- 
tling on the leaves of the currant-bushes. Now, these 
are neither flies nor wasps, but are really very harmless 
moths. If it were not for the fact that these moths were 
mistaken by the birds for-the more formidable bee or 
wasp, which they so closely resemble, they would, in all 
probability, soon become extinct. 

A traveler in Assam has recently recorded a remarkable 
instance of this class of animal mimicry. When passing 
through a forest he saw on a creeper what he mistook for 


ashrew. It proved, however, to be a caterpillar, which 
is wont, when disturbed suddenly, to throw up its head, 
thus crudely imitating the shrew. 

The second group, however, affords far more numerous 
and more striking examples—that is, animals imitate Na- 
ture for protection more often than they imitate each 
other. 

Man himself has recourse to this device for protection. 
A traveler relates how in his wanderings he once noticed, 
as he thought, several dead tree-trunks, with their with- 
ered branches standing up stiff and stark against the sky: 
but how, on bringing his telescope to bear upon them, 
he discovered that they were a party of Indians holding 
up in their hands dry branches of trees, and remaining 
perfectly motionless, hoping thus to escape detection. 
He was told that this was a device frequently adopted by 
the weaker and ill-armed tribes to escape their foes. 

The chameleon affords us, perhaps, the best examplc 
of the case in point. By the kindness of a friend, at dif- 
ferent times I have had two of them sent me to watch 
their habits. I bought for them an oleander-shrub, the 
leaf of which is of a dark, glossy color above, but of a 
pale whitish-green beneath. The chameleon invariably 
changed its color according to the side of the leaf on 
which it was ; and so completely did it adapt itself to the 
shade of the leaf, that sometimes it was necessary to look 
through the plant leaf by leaf before being able to dis- 
cover it. Similarly, when placed upon a dark surface, 
like the sleeve of a black coat, it would take a dark- 
brown tinge ; and probably this change of coloring not 
only helps toward its own protection, but also enables it 
to catch the insects on which it feeds, which, without 
this, it would have small chance of capturing, on account 
of the sluggishness of its movements, 

The Arctic fox, hare and ermine all change the color 
of their fur at the approach of Winter, so that by donning 
a white coat they may not appear too conspicuous in the 
snow. Who has not noticed the little chalk-hill blue but- 
terfly flitting about the downs in the sunshine ? This but- 
terfly rests invariably, I believe, on the stems of plants, 
with its head downward, in order that by the upward 
curving of its wings it may resemble the sheaths of the 
leaves. 

Any of my readers who are interested in moth-hunting 
will have often been deceived, while searching in ivy, by 
the stick caterpillars, which imitate so truly the looped 
stalks of a dry ivy-leaf that the eye cannot distinguish 
them, and the touch alone discovers them. 

We find the most numerous instances of this mimicry 
amongst insects, especially butterflies, as they are most 
defenseless, and have probably the greatest number of 
enemies. Every one must have noticed that the under 
sides of the wings of butterflies are, as a rule, much more 
soberly colored than the upper. Now, as butterflies gen- 
erally sit with their wings in a vertical position, the 
under side alone being seen, they more easily escape 
observation. 

Another naturalist points out the peculiar resemblance 
that flying foxes have to the brown bunches of cocoa- 
nuts when hanging, suspended head downward, from the 
leaf-stalks of the cocoanut palm. 

Who has not noticed with what consummate art the 
caddis-worm constructs his house to resemble the broken 
and somewhat decayed twig of a tree? Who can look at 
the praying and leaf mantis without being struck by the 
exact likeness the one has to grass-stems, and the other 
to a faded and crumpled leaf? 

Many other examples of the power possessed by ani- 
mals of imitating Nature might be mentioned. ' 


UNA AND THE LION. 
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“«“]_1 CANNOT SEE,’ MURMURED IRMA, IN A VOICE SCARCELY ABOVE A WHISPER. AS SHE SPOKE, HER HEAD FELL FORWARD 
WHITE EYELIDS 


UPON HER BREAST, AND HER 


CLOSED WEARILY. 


IRMA. 
A FRANCO-RUSSIAN STORY. 


By LAWRENCE GORDON. 


Carter XI. 
JEANNE paused an instant in amazement, then rushing ] as though summoning all her courage, paused, saying, 


toward Irma, dragged her away from the window, saying, 
angrily : 

“Foolish girl ! what would you do ?” 
~ “Let me go! I will not stay here !” exclaimed Irma, 
desperately, and she wrenched herself away from Jeanne’s 
grasp by a sudden movement ; then stood, pale and pant- 
ing, a terrified, hunted look in her large, dilated eyes. 

“What is the trouble, pretty one ?” asked the young 
man, advancing toward her. ‘‘Come, do not look so 
frightened. No one shall harm you here.” 

Irma retreated a step or two at his approach, then, 
Vol. XXVI., No. 6—45. 


doubtfully : 

“You, then, will protect me ?” 

“©Of course I will.” 

“‘Thanks, thanks. I——” 

She paused suddenly, a look of distress coming into 
her eyes and parting her pale lips. 

“What is it? You seem to suffer.” 

“Yes,” said she, faintly. ‘‘I do not know why my 
head feels so—strangely.” 


“Sit down until you recover,” and Gaspard placed a 
chair for her. 
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“No, no! I cannot sit down dere! I must go—at , 
once |” | 
“Tell her she cannot go, Gaspara,” said Jeanne, with 

coldness. 

Irma turned suddenly toward Gaspard, a look of pain 
crossing her pale features. 

‘* What does she say ?”’ asked she. 

“She says you are too ill to leave the house just now,” 
answered he, soothingly, looking with unconealed ad- 
miration at the exquisitely beautiful face of the young 
girl. 

“‘She is mistaken, 
only—dizzy—and—weak. 
me, you know.” 

“‘T will,” said Gaspard. ‘ What is it? You stagger !” 
And he sprang toward Irma, as her slender form swayed 
like a reed that is rocked by the wind. 

‘* TJ cannot see,” murmured sie, in a voice scarcely 
above a whisper. 

As she spoke, she sank with a heavy sigh into a chair, 
her head fell forward upon her breast, and her white eye- 
lids closed wearily. 

Jeanne said a few words to Gaspard, in a low tone ; 
then he approached Irma, and said : 

‘I told you just now that I would protect you, but 
you must give me the right.” 

At the sound of his voice the girl unclosed her eyes 
suddenly, but there was a strange, heavy look in them. 

‘* Give you the right ?” she repeated. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?” 

‘*T mean that in one brief moment I have fallen victim 
to your charms. Become my wife, and in return you shall 
find me your slave.” 

She gazed at him an instant, as though she failed to 
comprehend him, then a rapid change passed over her 
face, and she shrank from him in horror, saying, pas- 
sionately : 

“Your wife? Oh, no, no, no! It is impossible !”’ 

‘“ Why impossible? Iam young, not ill-looking, and 
have always been a favorite with your sex. What is your 
objection to me ?” And he took a step toward her. 

‘Do not speak to me—do not look at me !” exclaimed 
Irma, retreating from him as he approached her. 

‘* Nonsense !” said Gaspard. ‘‘ You have scarcely known 


” 


said Irma. ‘‘ITam not ill—I am 
You said you would protect 


me two minutes ; you cannot have taken such a violent 
dislike to me already. You want coaxing, I see.” He 
followed her as he spoke, and attempted to put his arm 
around her. 

“Do not touch me!” said she, wildly. 
not—you shall not !” 

‘“This is folly,” said Jeanne, coldly. Nota word, not 
a gesture, not an expression of Irma’s had escaped her, 
though a casual observer might have supposed her an en- 


* You must 


tirely indifferent spectator of the scene. ‘‘I told you I 
would provide you with a husband—I have kept my 
word, as you see.” 

“Tt cannot be! I would sooner die!’ gasped Irma, 
looking from one to the other in unspeakable horror. 

‘* Your remarks are flattering, mademoiselle,” said Gas- 
pard, with an insolent laugh. ‘‘Am I, then, so repulsive 
in your eyes ?” 

Irma glanced at him for an instant, then grew paler 
than before. ‘‘You—you are not a gentleman—could 
never be! You look like—like——” and she paused as 
tiough fearing to complete her sentence. 


‘‘Like what ?” inquired Gaspard. ‘* Speak plainly, 
pretiy one.” 

Irma shivered under the admiration expressed so plainly 
by his bold black eyes, but said, nevertheless : | 
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“You d> not look honest—you look like a—a bad 
man.” 

“You are complimentary, upon my word,” said Gas- 
pard, with a coarse langh. ‘‘ Well, my dear, I may bea 
bad man, as you have called me ; nevertheless, you shall 
be my wife. Your companionship will help to refine and 
polish me.” 

‘* Your wife? Never, never, never!’ gasped Irma, now 
trembling from head to foot. 

‘Within half an hour, my dainty Irma,” was the in- 
solent reply. 

** But I will never consent,” said Irma, looking around 
wildly, as though imploring aid from some source. 

‘“©You shall be mine without it, then,” and Gaspard 
went resolutely toward the terrified girl. ‘‘Come, let 
me imprint a lover’s kiss upon those pretty lips.” 

‘““No, no! You shall not touch me!” said Irma, with 
acry of terror, and she rushed toward Jeanne, holding 
out her arms imploringly and exclaiming, as she did so: 
‘*Oh, madame, you are a woman, and can surely under- 
stand howI feel! Protect me against this man! His very 
glance freezes my blood with horror! And I am very 
ill!” Her voice died away to a whisper, she swayed 
violently, and only prevented herself from falling by 
grasping the back of a chair. 

Jeanne looked at her coldly, entirely unmoved by the 
terrible anguish imprinted upon her fair young face. 
After an instant she said : 

‘You might have made me your friend, but it is too 
late now. Expect no protection from me—you must be- 
come his wife.” 

When these heartless words fell upon her ear, Irma 
shivered as though exposed to a blast of cold air; then, 
turning away from the inhuman woman at her side, 
raised her eyes to heaven, and, in a voice of touching 
agony, cried : 

“Oh, God! who will help me now? Oh, Mother 
Héloise! why are you not here? Your child is en- 
trapped—is in the power of fiends, and—and—her very 
senses seem deserting her !” 

Jeanne and Gaspard watched Irma with the closest 
attention, but neither of them spoke. 

“What is this ?” said the young girl, in a low, awe- 
struck voice. ‘Is it the approach of Death that benumbs 
my limbs and oppresses my brain ?” 

Like a blind person, she groped around for a chair, and 
having found one, she sank into it, breathing heavily. 

‘*Mother !” said Gaspard, in alarm, and he took a step 
toward Irma. 

‘“‘Hush!” said Jeanne, warningly, and she grasped 
Gaspard’s wrist with her strong hand. ‘Listen !” 

Irma’s lips moved for an instant or two without any 
sound issuing from them; then Jeanne aud Gaspard 
caught the faintly uttered words: 

“My sight is gone--my tongue is stiffening —am I 
dying ?” 

Then, making a desperate effort, she raised her hand to 
her head, and said, in a somewhat stronger voice: 

“T must not yield to this weakness—here! Heaven 
help me, or I am lost!” 

The poor girl tried to put her trembling hands to- 
gether, but they fell as dead weights by her side. With 
her last expiring ray of consciousness, she sank upon her 
knees, and, raising her face toward heaven, whispered : 

‘Ye kind angels who—have protected and—guarded 
—my childhood—do not—desert—me—now !” 

As the last whispered word escaped her feebly moving 
lips, a faint smile overspread her waxen-white face and 
her senses forsook her. 
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AFTER an interval a long, quivering sigh escaped the 
breast of Irma, a faint color stole into her cheek, and she 
said, feebly: ‘‘Do I dream still ?” 

Then the white lids were slowly unclosed and she 
looked around her, in a wandering, confused manner. 

“Ah! you here still ?” exclaimed she, as her eyes fell 
upon Jeanne, who was seated at some little distance, 
quietly engaged in sewing. Irma endeavored to rise 
from the sofa upon which she was lying, but had only 
sufficient strength to struggle into a sitting posture. 

‘‘ Where should I be, if not in my own house ?” asked 
Jeanne, composedly. 

‘And that man who said I was to become his wife ? 
Oh, there he is!” And Irma recoiled with horror as Gas- 
pard entered the room at that moment. 

‘*T hoped I had seen his face but in a dream,” and 
with trembling hands Irma covered her eyes, as though 
she would shut out the hateful sight. 

‘Still prejudiced against me, I see. 
get over that in time, my dear.” 

He threw himself into a chair, took a cigar from his 
pocket, lit it leisurely, and proceeded to smoke. 

‘© What has happened? Have I been ill ?” 

Though her limbs were weak and tremulous, Irma rose 
to her feet and looked around her in bewilderment, as 
though trying to recall what had happened. 

She glanced at Jeanne as she spoke, but a peculiar 
smile was the only reply she received. 

‘© Why do you look at me so strangely ? And why do 
you smile at each other ?” continued she, her heart sink- 
ing strangely, as she detected a look of peculiar signifi- 
cance which was exchanged by the two confederates. 

For answer, Jeanne rose from her chair, laid her work 
upon it, then, approaching Irma, said : 

‘*Madame Duret, let me be the first to congratulate 
you upon your change of name and condition.” And, 
with a smile, she offered her hand. 

Irma looked at her in utter amazement. 

‘“What do you mean ?” she gasped. ‘‘ And why do you 
call me Madame Duret ?” 

‘Because the title is yours,” said Gaspard, knocking 
the ash from the end of his cigar. ‘‘ You’re my wife.” 

‘Your wife ?’ repeated Irma, in terror. ‘‘ You asked 
me to become your wife, but that alone does not make 
me so.” 

“Oh, no,” was his answer; ‘‘ but the performance of 
the marriage ceremony does. You were married to me 
not twenty minutes ago.” 

“T was married to you!” A look of indescribable fear 
and horror had come into the white face of Irma and di- 
lated her eyes to their fullest extent. ‘‘My God! am I 
going mad ?” 

“This will convince you of the truth of my words,” 
said Jeanne, taking a folded paper from her pocket. ‘I 
was one of the witnesses of your marriage, and this cer- 
tificate must convince you that it took place.” 

As she spoke she held out the paper to Irma. The 
poor girl glanced at it with wild eyes, then gasped, with 
white, quivering lips: 

“Tsee my own name there, but it is a forgery !” 

“Think what you please,” said Jeanne, coldly ; ‘* but 
you are the wife of this young man, Gaspard Duret.” 

‘It is false! false !” almost shrieked Irma, wringing 
her hands in agony. ‘‘ You both seek my ruin—my utter 
destruction! Help! help !” 

As this wild ery pealed from her lips, she rushed sud- 
Alenly toward the shattered window. 


Well, you will 


“*Don’t be a fool !”” said Gaspard, following her closely. 
“TI tell you, you are my wife—nothing can alter that 
fact now.” 

‘Help ! help !” again shrieked the terrified girl, and 
she clung with desperate force to the window-sill. 

“‘Come away from the window, and give me a kiss !” 
Gaspard spoke soothingly, as he would have spoken to 
a frightened child, and at the same time put his arm 
around her shuddering form, in spite of her wild resist- 
ance. He was about to press his lips to her cheek when 
her eye caught the gleam of a knife in his waistband. 
With the rapidity of thought she snatched it from his 
belt, and, suddenly throwing off his grasp, sprang from 
his side. 

“Back !" said she, her eyes flashing dangerously. ‘‘Do 
not dare to touch me! This is a conspiracy against a 
helpless girl, but I will not be your victim!” As she 
spoke, she raised the glittering knife high in the air. 
“Open that door, and let me pass out!” 

There was a deathlike pause. Gaspard and Jeanne 
looked at each other in utter amazement at this unex- 
pected action upon the part of Irma, but neither of them 
spoke, 

The young girl’s voice rang out again. 

‘“‘Hear me! If within two minutes’ time you do not 
open the door and let me quit his house, by Him who 
rules in heaven ! I will bury this blade in my heart !” 

There was no faltering in her beautiful young face. 
Her features were set and white as marble, her delicate 
nostrils dilated, her large eyes almost black from excite- 
ment, her slender figure drawn up to its fullest height, 
and the deadly knife aimed resolutely toward the heart 
whose hurried pulsations could almost be seen. 

In the silence that followed, the ticking of the clock 
upon the mantel was plainly heard. 

Suddenly, Gaspard, whose eyes had been riveted upon 
Irma, and who was almost as pale as she, turned to 
Jeanne. 

‘Hark !” said he. ‘‘ What is that sound ?” 

‘«There are feet upon the stairs,” answered Jeanne, list- 
ening intently. 

There were, indeed—rapid, hurrying feet. They came 
nearer and nearer. At the door they paused ; then came 
a heavy, imperious knock upon it. 

“Open, in the name of the law!" said a voice. 

“The police !” said Gaspard. ‘‘ We are lost !” 

‘“*Hush !” 

Jeanne hesitated an instant, then advanced to the door 
and threw it open. 

‘What do you wish ?” asked she, quietly, of the group 
of men who appeared in the doorway. 

‘«Stand aside !” And a well-dressed man, with a hand- 
some, haughty face, brushed by her unceremoniously, 
and entered the room. After ono rapid glance around 
him, he said: ‘‘See that neither that man nor woman 
escape,” indicating Jeanne and Gaspard. 

“Trust us for that, monsieur,” answered one of the 
policemen. 

‘‘Shrieks for help were heard a moment since—were 
they yours, mademoiselle ?” asked the stranger of Irma. 

“Yes,” gasped she, the unnatural strength which her 
excitement had lent her suddenly forsaking her limbs. 
‘©Oh, save me! protect me from these people !” panted 
she, imploringly. a 

‘Pear nothing—you are safe now.” 

As these words fell upon her ear, the knife dropped 
from the relaxed grasp of the fainting girl, and she would 
have sunk to the floor had she not been caught and sus- 
tained by the arm of the stranger. 
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‘You are faint ; sit here until you recover,” said the 
same voice which had assured her of her safety; and 
with a sense of inexpressible relief Irma sank into the 
offered chair, closed her eyes, and for a moment was only 
dimly conscious of what was taking place around her. 
The voices of Jeanne and Gaspard, which seemed to be 
raised in expostulation, had a far-off sound ; the door was 
opened and closed again, she heard the noise of feet upon 
the stairs—then all was still. 

‘‘Drink this wine ; it will revive you.” Irma raised 
her head, gazed for an instant into the face of the gentle- 
man who was bending over her with an air of solicitude, 
then unhesitatingly drank the contents of the glass which 
he held to her lips. 

“‘Thank you ; it has done me good already,’ said she, 
gratefully. Indeed, as she spoke a faint rose was creep- 
ing into her white cheek and a grateful warmth diffusing 
itself throughout her veins. 

‘They are gone ?” asked she, with a little shudder. 

“Yes ; you have nothing more to fear from them,” was 
the soothing answer. 

“‘Thank Heaven !” said Irma, fervently. Tears filled 
her eyes and rolled unheeded down her cheeks. ‘Oh! 
they are wicked people. I would have taken my life 
sooner than remain in their power. But—how came you 
here to my aid, monsieur ?” 

‘*This woman from whose power you have just been 
rescued is not entirely unknown to me, I——” 

‘*You know her, monsieur ?” Irma raised her sur- 
prised eyes to his face, and he read in them a dawning 
suspicion of himself which he hastened to allay. 

“Do not doubt me unjustly, mademoiselle,” said he, 
gently. ‘‘I saw her for the first time less than a week 
ago. Upon that occasion my suspicions were aroused as 
to her character. I determined to have a watch placed 
upon her movements. It was reported to me last even- 
ing, by the detective who followed her every step, that she 
had taken from the convent and brought to this house 
a young girl. Fearing lest harm of some kind might 
ensue, I hastened here, accompanied by the detectives 
whom you have seen. We heard your cries for help, and 
acting upon the belief that these people have attempted 
to do you some injury, have placed them under arrest 
until the matter can be investigated.” 

‘‘How can Lever thank you for your goodness, mon- 
sieur?” said Irma, fully reassured by the words and 
manner of her companion. ‘Surely it was Heaven who 
sent you to my assistance. I shall remember you in my 
prayers while I live.” 

“Thus far I have simply done my duty, mademoiselle. 
Now tell me how I can serve you in the future, and I shall 
strive hard to merit your gratitude.” 

“‘Then accompany me to the convent from which I was 
taken last night, and receive the thanks of the Superior— 
the only friend I have on earth.” 

“You are an orphan, mademoiselle ?” 

‘* Alas, yes, monsieur,” said Irma, in a tone of deep 
sadness. ‘‘ Only yesterday I had hoped to find that I 
had relatives—a home awaiting me—but that dream is 
now dispelled.” 

‘Will you pardon me, mademoiselle, if I put a few 
questions to you ? It is not idle curiosity which prompts 
them, but the belief that I can be of real service to 
you.” 

‘‘Ask me anything you please,” said Irma. ‘I will 
answer you readily, for I feel sure that you are my 
friend.” 


“Thank you for your confidence. I will accompany 
you to the convent presently; but before doing so I must 
tell you that I think I have made a discovery which will 
materially affect your future life.” 

“‘My future life!” repeated Irma, eagerly. ‘But I 
am a stranger to you—you do not even know my name.” 

“Do you know it, mademoiselle ?” asked he, signifi- 
cantly. 

Irma looked at him in great surprise. 

‘‘T mean,” continued he, ‘‘ure you positively sure that 
the name you bear is your true one ?” 

“T—I am not; but how could you know this ?” 

“‘T did not know it ; I surmised it. Since you have 
admitted my suspicion to be correct, I am now of the 
opinion that I have a clew which will lead to the dis- 
covery of your parentage.” 

“Oh, monsieur ! you cannot imagine how ardently I 
long to know who and what I am !” 

‘*It shall be my task to discover the truth. Before we 
go further, let me tell you that my name is André d’Ar- 
cet, and that I am well known in Marseilles.” 

“Thank you, monsieur. J am called Irma de Neu- 
ville ; though, as I have told you, I do not know if it be 
my real name,” said Irma, with a sigh. ‘‘Now go on, if 
you please, Monsieur d’Arcet.” 

‘‘About a week ago a woman, who called herself Jeanne 
Duret, requested a private interview with me.” 

“That is the name of this woman, monsieur,” said 
Irma, eagerly. 

“‘T told you I recognized her. She wished to procure 
the release of her son, who was just sentenced to the gal- 
leys for ten years.” 

Irma recoiled in horror. 

‘‘So he was a convict ! 
become his wife !” 

She glanced around her fearfully, and insensibly moved 
her chair nearer to that of D’Arcet. 


And—and he wished me to 


‘‘Have no fears, my child,” said he, paternally. ‘It 
is no longer in their power to harm you.” 
“‘Thank God!” said Irma, fervently. ‘‘But let me 


hear the rest, monsieur.” 

‘“‘This woman wished to obtain the release of her son 
in exchange for a valuable secret, of which she was the 
sole possessor.” 

‘This secret—it must be that of my parentage !” Irma 
spoke eagerly, with flashing eyes and parted lips. “I 
feel sure of it.” 

‘And I; but we will take means to ascertain the truth. 
This woman wished to make a sworn statement to the - 
effect that she knew of the whereabouts of a young girl 
who had always gone under an assumed name.” 

“©Go on, Monsieur d’Arcet,” said Irma, trembling with 
excitement. 

‘‘This girl she offered to restore to her friends—by 
whom she was believed to be dead—as soon as her son 
had regained his freedom.” 

‘Believed to be dead! Is it possible ? Perhaps I may 
have a father or mother who would welcome me—with 
tears—of—joy.” 

She could say no more. Her emotion overcame her. 

“Compose yourself, my child, and hear the rest of 
what I have to say. If this woman’s words are true— 
and I see no reason for doubting them—you are the de- 
scendant of one of the noblest families in France.” 

‘*God grant it !” said Irma, in uncontrollable agitation. 
‘An honorable name is all that I have craved. I—I——” 
She paused. A sudden rush of tears filled her eyes, but 
she smiled through them. 

As she turned her suddenly illuminated countenance 
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toward D’Arcet he thought he had never in his life be- 
held anything so perfectly beautiful. Her golden hair, 
which had become somewhat disordered, seemed like a 
halo surrounding the head of a young saint. Tears swam 
in the large violet eyes, trembled upon the long, silken 
lashes, and rested on the flushed, softly rounded cheek ; 
but the entire countenance was so irradiated by the light 
of hope, that he could think only of a freshly blown rose 
basking in the brilliant sunshine ere yet the morning dew 
was dry upon its petals. 

‘¢Oh, Monsieur d’Arcet !” said she, in tones that trem- 
bled from the intensity of her feelings, ‘‘ only prove this 
to me, and I shall be the happiest person alive !” 

“I shall endeavor to do so,” was his reply. ‘‘ Now tell 
me by what authority did this Jeanne Duret remove you 
from the convent yesterday.” 

‘‘She was recognized by the Superior as the woman 
who had placed me in the convent fifteen years ago. She 
said she was in the service of my aunt, my sole surviving 
relative, and directed by her to accompany me to Paris— 
my future home. I mistrusted her instinctively, and with 
cause ; for no sooner had I been brought here than I 
was told eke was my aunt. This morning I was informed 
that I was the destined wife of her son.” 

A shudder passed over Irma at the recollection of the 
agony she had undergone’so recently. She resumed : 

“T became ill—fainted, I think—and upon my recoy- 
ery they told me I was his wife. They spoke of the mar- 
riage ceremony, and showed me a paper which they said 
was the certificate of my marriage. My name, even, was 
there——”’ 

“It was a forgery, of course,” said D’Arcet. ‘‘ They 
are unscrupulous enough for anything. Yet they must 
have had an object,” continued he, musingly. ‘‘I see it,” 
said he, after a pause. ‘“‘ They hoped they would frighten 
You into a genuine marriage.” 

“What would they gain by that ?” asked Irma. 

“A hold upon a powerful and wealthy family, who 
would, of course, pay them any sum for consenting (to 
dissolve the marriage.” ‘ 

Irma’s cheek paled at the thought that, in time, she 
might have been forced into a union with the man whose 
every look proclaimed the brutality of his nature. Her 
horrt swelled with gratitude for her preservation from 
such a fate. She turned suddenly to D’Arcet. 

‘«They can have no claim upon me now ?” she asked. 

‘‘None whatever, my child. Upon the contrary, if you 
choose to appear against them, they will scarcely escape 
imprisonment for their attempt upon you.” 

‘‘T will make no charge against them,” 
quickly, ‘‘I never wish to see them.” 

“‘Yet this woman knows the secret of your birth.” 

‘Can she not be induced to reveal it ?” asked Irma, 
anxiously. 

** Are you willing to intrust this matter to me ?” asked 
D’Arcet. 

‘*Can you doubt it, monsieur ?” 

‘And you will be guided by my judgment ?” 

‘« Entirely.” 

“Then I think I can promise that you shall soon 
know the truth concerning your origin. This Jeanne 
Duret shall confess all she knows in exchange for her 
freedom.” 

‘*Oh, how good you are, monsieur !” said Irma, grate- 
fully. ‘Heaven will surely reward you for your disin- 
terested kindness to a poor, friendless girl.” 

‘‘TLet me merit your gratitude before you bestow it 
tpon me. NowI will accompany you to the convent, 
then interrogate this woman.” 


said Irma, 


Within half an hour Irma had been again pressed to 
the heart of her loved friend, the Superior. That lady 
listened with unspeakable horror to the story of the trials 
to which the young girl had been exposed, and at its con- 
clusion thanked Heaven fervently for her ‘timely rescne 
from the power of the wicked people into whose hands 
she had fallen. 
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Two pays later the card of D’Arcet was handed to 
Irma, and she went at once to the reception-room of the 
convent, where he awaited her. 

She found him engaged in conversation with the Su- 
perior, but he arose upon her entrance and went toward 
her with outstretched hand. 

“Oh, Monsieur d’Arcet, how I have longed for your 
coming! And—you have learned something—have you 
not ?” 

“©T am happy to be the bearer_of good news, mademoi- 
selle.” 

‘*Good news!” Irma turned her beaming face toward 
the Superior, sure of the warm sympathy she would find 
in her; then seated herself and waited with impatience 
for the tidings D’Arcet had come to bring her. 

He began at once: 

‘‘For some time the woman Duret obstinately refused 
to speak, and it was only after I had given my solemn 
promise that she and her accomplice, her son, should be 
allowed to go unpunished, that she agreed to tell me all 
she knew respecting you.” 

“TI trust she had proofs to offer you in support of her 
assertions,” said the Superior. 

‘Tam in possession of proofs which would satisfy the 
most skeptical. Mademoiselle,” now continued D’Arcet, 
turning to Irma, ‘‘your father, Gilbert de St. Aulaire, 
was a colonel in the French army, and for a time was 
stationed with his regiment at Algiers. In an encounter 
with the enemy he fell, mortally wounded, just as a glo- 
rious victory had been achieved. His delicate young 
wife survived the shock but a few days.” # 

“Alas! I am an orphan, then,’’ murmured Irma, 
with paling cheek and tearful eye. 

‘With her dying breath your mother had charged the 
nurse of her infant daughter to return at once to Paris, and 
place the child in the arms of its grandfather—its sole 
surviving relative. The woman started upon her journey, 
reached France in safety, but being seized by a malig- 
nant fever, died after two days’ illness, with her charge 
unfulfilled. She was cared for in her last hours by her 
landlady, a young widow. The papers of the dead woman 
revealed the high origin of the child. There were also 
among her effects jewels of value, and a large sum in 
banknotes—of course, the property of the child. The 
widow was wretchedly poor. Her nephew, a bright, 
handsome lad, was the idol of her ‘existence. For his 
sake she wronged the orphan child—kept for his use the 
jewels and the money. False accounts of the little girl’s 
death were forwarded to her grandfather, while in reality 
she was brought to this convent and intrusted! to your 
care, madame.” As he spoke he turned to the Superior. 

“Tt seems a likely story, monsieur,” said that lady, 
calmly. 

“The proofs, Monsieur d’Arcet —the proofs !”’ said 
Irma, agitatedly. 

D’Arcet took from an inner pocket a small package 
which he handed her. 

‘Here are letters from your grandfather to your pa- 
rents, a few which they wrote to each other, and one or 
two family jewels. These things were kept carefully vy 
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the woman Duret, for she foresaw that a time might come 
when it would be necessary to establish your identity.” 

Irma’s eyes filled with tears, and her hands were cold 
and tremulous as she examined the relics rendered sacred 
to her by the touch of her dead parents’ hands. 

‘*Oh, that they had lived !—that I might have known 
and loved them !” exclaimed she, with deep emotion. 

‘*My child, Heaven willed it otherwise,” said the Su- 
perior, gently. ‘‘Be deeply grateful that you have at 
last learned who they were, and have been placed in 
possession of such precious mementoes of them.” 

“‘T am; oh, God knows I am!" said Irma, fervently. 
‘*May He reward you, Monsieur d’Arcet, for the unspeak- 
able happiness you have given me!” Before he could 
restrain her, the grateful girl had raised his hand to her 
lips’ and pressed a kiss uponit. At the touch of those 
innocent lips a deep flush mounted to his very brow, and 
he drew his hand away hastily, then turned his face 
aside for a moment. 

The Superior watched him narrowly, then said, sud- 
denly : 

‘One thing is still » mystery to my mind, Monsieur 
d’Arcet.” 

‘* Perhaps I can explain it, madame,” was the courteous 
answer. 

““It is how this Gaspard Duret obtained his release 
from prison. IfI have understood you rightly, he had 
recently been sentenced to the galleys for ten years.” 

‘*This was a mystery to me also, madame; but I have 
investigated it thoroughly. Gaspard Duret stoutly main- 
tained his innocence at his trial, and was only convicted 
upon the confession of a man who claimed to be his ac- 
complice in the forgery. This accomplice has since con- 
fessed that Gaspard was innocent of the crime, that he 
himself committed it, and that he had accused Gaspard 
in order to be revenged upon him for a petty wrong in- 
flicted some time ago.” 

‘You believe this to be true ?” 

“The authorities saw no reason to disbelieve it, other- 
wise they would not have released Gaspard.” 

The Superior was silent, if not convinced. A vague 
distrust of D’Arcet had taken possession of her mind, 
and though she strove to rid herself of it, she could not 
do so. She knew him by reputation ; knew that he was 


considered an honorable and upright man; could learn | 


nothing to ,his discredit— yet in her inmost soul she 
feared and distrusted him. 

She could not, however, bring herself to express these 
doubts to Irma. 

‘*No,” said she to herself, ‘I may wrong him. Irma 
feels deeply grateful to him. Thus far, he has certainly 
befriended her, and may be sincere in the friendship he 
professes for her, but—I doubt him.” 

After a pause, Irma spoke suddenly. 

‘*T am alone in the world, then, Monsieur d’Arcet ?” 

“Have I not spoken to you of your grandfather, made- 
moiselle ?” asked he, as though surprised. 

‘‘Oh, yes ; I know that fifteen years ago I was to have 
been intrusted to his care. Is he not dead by this time ?” 

“No, mademoiselle ; your grandfather still lives. He 
is the Duke de St.Aulaire, and is the French Minister to 
Russia.” 


CHapTeR XY. 

‘¢ An, mother, are you alone ?”’ asked Philippe d’Haute- 
ville, as he entered a magnificent apartment in the French 
Minister’s residence in St. Petersburg. 

The lady whom he addressed was tall, stately, and of 
@ most commanding presence. Her features were clear- 


cut, though somewhat haughty, and her abundant snowy 
hair, worn @ lt Pompadour, contrasted finely with her 
large, brilliant dark eyes. 

As she turned toward the handsome speaker, a look of 
mingled tenderness and pride came into her face. 

‘Yes, Philippe,” she said, ‘‘I have just dismissed the 
last of our guests, and am sufficiently fatigued to enjoy a 
rest. Truly, the position of hostess at the French Em- 
bassy is not that of a sinecure.” 

‘*Not as you fill it, mother,” said Philippa, as he seated 
himself in a large, cushioned chair near her. ‘‘Do you 
know the reputation you have already gained in St. 
Petersburg ?” 

‘*No, Philippe,” said the countess. ‘Tell me.” 

“That of being the most elegant hostess in the whole 
city.” 

‘* Nonsense ! 
Philippe.” 

‘*My old mother,” repeated her son, his Gark eyes 
resting tenderly upon the perfect outlines of her face. 
““Who but yourself would dare apply the term? Time 
has touched you so lovingly, so gently, that the impress 
of his fingers has but added beauty to what was well- 
nigh peerless before. You will always be beautiful, 
mother.” 

‘‘Perhaps in your eyes, my son,” said the countess, 
fondly. ‘‘Ah, Philippe, if you are so like a lover to your 
mother, what would you be to a young, charming wife ?” 

‘““Who knows ?’”’ answered the young man, lightly. 
Then his tone changed, and he continued, more seri- 
ously : ‘‘ Heaven has not yet blessed me with her. It 
may be my fate to go through life unloved, unwed.” 

The countess smiled incredulously. 

“Not unloved, I am sure,” said she. ‘‘ You told me 
just now what report says of me in St. Petersburg. It 
says, too, that no young man in the capital is so courted, 
so admired, as yourself.” 

“Gross flattery, mother; for repeating which I will 
punish you—so.”” And bending over her, he kissed her 
brow lightly. 

She laughed. 

“Tf that is to be my punishment, the inducement to 
sin will be wellnigh irresistible. I have heard, moreover, 
that——” 

‘“‘T ery you mercy !—no more, I beg !” said Philippe, 
rising. 

“*T agree to a truce, then,” responded she, glancing a€ 
him. ‘‘ But, Philippe, what is ‘his ?” And she touched a 
jeweled ornament upon his breast. ‘The cross of St. 
George ?” 

A peculiar look came over Philippe’s face, but he 
answered, lightly : 

‘*This decoration, mother, was conferred upon me by 
the Czar.” 

‘*The Czar ?” repeated the countess, in great surprise. 
“Ah, in listening to your nonsense, I had almost forgot- 
ten to ask why you were summoned to the palace this 
morning.” 

Philippe hesitated an instant, then, with a slight flush 
upon his face, said : 

‘* Tt was an embarrassing affair, mother ; but you must 
hear it, I suppose.” 

‘Of course I must hear it. Speak, Philippe.” 

“The Czar,” began he, a slight hesitation still appa- 
rent in his manner, ‘instigated by another, I have no 
doubt, summoned me before him this morning, and, 
after greatly exaggerating a service I had been fortunate 
enough to render to a lady of his court, conferred this 
upon me as a mark of his gratitude.” 


You are flattering your old mother, 
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‘*My dear son, you amaze me. I have never heard of 
this affair until now. What was the service, and to whom 
rendered ?” 

“‘The lady was the Princess Olga Schuvaloff.” 

‘“‘The Princess Schuvaloff ?” echoed the countess, a 
flush sweeping over her proud face as she spoke. ‘‘And 
the service ?” 

“Tt was a very slight affair. I was enabled to rescue 
her from some ruffians who had assaulted her rudely.” 

“‘T see it all now. Why, Philippe, you, then, were the 
unknown hero in whose praises the entire press of the 
city joined.” And a look of pride and delight illumi- 
nated the handsome face of the countess. 

‘“My dearest mother,” said Philippe, ‘‘it was scarcely 
worth speaking of. I should probably have told you of 
the occurrence, had not the papers so greatly exaggerated 
the whole affair.” 

“‘T doubt if the accounts given were exaggerated. I am 
proud of my son.” 

With her brilliant eyes now moistened with tears, the 
countess extended her shapely white hands and grasped 
those of Philippe. 

‘* Mother,” said he, his tone filled with an infinite ten- 
derness, ‘‘ your praises are far dearer than those of the 
Czar.” 

**You deserved them, Philippe,” said she, warmly. ‘I 
shall always feel grateful to him for his acknowledgment 
of your bravery. And the Princess Olga,” said she, with 
a sudden change of tone—‘‘ have you seen her since the 
occurrence ?” 

‘“*No, mother.” 

The countess drew a long breath of relief. 

Philippe continued : ‘‘I am confident the action of the 
Czar was prompted by her. Now, since I have been pub- 
licly thanked and privately praised, let us consider the 
matter settled, and—change the subject. Where is the 
duke ?” 

“Tdo not know. He called for his carriage and left 
the house suddenly, while I was busied with our guests. 
Let us go back to the Princess Olga. There will be a 
sequel to this, Philippe.” 

‘‘Why, mother ?” And a smile of amusement passed 
over the young man’s face. 

‘* Because of the nature of the woman whom you bave 
made your debtor. You know that report says——” 

“Report, again !” said Philippe, with a laugh that 
lighted up his dark face into wondrous beauty. ‘This 
is the third time Dame Rumor has been quoted within 
the last half-hour.” 

“You began it, Philippe —so listen to me,” said his 
mother. ‘‘The Princess Olga is said to be capricious 
in the extreme—a creature of impulse, and ”—here she 
lowered her voice—‘‘and her impulses are not altogether 
good. They say she always carries her point. Now, don’t 
laugh, Philippe,” said she, reprovingly ; ‘‘I am in earn- 
est. Suppose she should fall in love with you ?” 

‘Hal ha!ha! Ha’ ha! ha!” rang out ina merry peal 
from Philippe, notwithstanding the grave look of the 
countess. ‘‘I couldn’t help it,” said he, presently. ‘‘ My 
darling mother, all womankind do not see me with your 
eyes. Many strange, eccentric things are charged against 
the princess, but I have never heard that she was ad- 
dicted to falling in love.” He paused an instant, then 
continued, musingly : ‘‘She must be a remarkable lady 
from all accounts. No one knows her origin, or where 
the Prince Schuvaloff found her. Ler influence over 
him was unbounded, and two years before his death he 
made her his wife.” 

‘‘She was his mistress first,” said the countess, gravely. 
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‘So it is said, mother. Society attempted to frown 
upon her, but she carried matters with a high hand. Her 
husband’s connection with the imperial family insured her 
reception at court, and her own beauty and tact did the 
rest. No born princess ever ruled her subjects more——” 

‘‘Despotically than she does the peasantry upon her 
estates,” interrupted the countess, a look of cold dis- 
pleasure creeping insensibly over her handsome counte- 
nance. 

“Her influence with the Government is admitted to be 
great,” continued Philippe. 

“And, notwithstanding her past, no one denies that 
she is the queen of society in St. Petersburg,” said the 
countess, with curling lip. 

‘‘She is a Cleopatra in intellect, in prodigality-——” 

‘* And in profligacy, I fancy, if the truth were known.” 

‘‘Well, between us, mother, we have given her a char- 
acter,” said Philippe, with a smile. ‘‘ We have, however, 
scarcely spoken about her beauty, which is undeniably 
great, and, no doubt, has had much to do with the in- 
numerable conquests she makes.” 

“‘She may be a bright, particular star, ” said Philippe’s 
mother, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but wherever her light seems to 
fall it seems but to blight and wither. Heaven preserve 
you from its influence, my son.” 

The countess’s tone was very grave when she con- 
cluded. 

‘*A milder radiance would be decidedly more to my 
taste,” said Philippe, lightly. ‘‘Have no fears, mother— 
our paths in life lie widely asunder.” 

At that instant a footman in livery entered the room. 
He bore in his hand a silver salver, upon which lay a 
card. Approaching the countess, he presented it to her. 
She took it carelessly and glanced at it. 

‘‘Heavens !” said she, the blood receding from her 
face. ‘‘ Philippe, it is the Princess Schuvaloff !”’ 
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THERE was an instant’s silence, then the countess said : 

‘“‘Now, Philippe, what did I tell you ?” 

Philippe smiled reassuringly. 

‘‘My dear mother,” said he, ‘‘ you are pale, and look 
absolutely faint. Compose yourself, or you will scarcely 
be able to receive the princess—that is, if you choose to 
receive her.” 

The countess turned to the waiting footman. 
the princess in, Alain,” she said. 

After the man had noiselessly left the room, she said to 
Philippe, in a low, impressive tone: ‘‘No good will 
come of this visit, I am sure ;” then awaited in proud 
silence the entrance of her unexpected guest. 

It was only a moment before Alain reappeared. He 
stood respectfully at one side of the great double doors, 
and held back the magnificent portiéres. As 9 superbly 
dressed woman of almost dazzling beauty swept by him 
into the salon, he said, impressively: 

“The Princess Olga Schuvaloff !” 

As the princess appeared, the Countess d’Hauteville 
took a step or two toward her, saying, politely, yet 
coldly : 

“Will the Princess Schuvaloff kindly inform me to 
what circumstance I am indebted for the honor of this 
visit ?” 

‘*My dear madame,” said the newcomer, in a voice of 
wondrous sweetness, ‘‘I am here to avail myself of a 
privilege which even the humblest may claim—that of 
expressing my gratitude to the preserver of my honor.” 
Then, while turning her great, velvety brown eyes upon 
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Philippe, she continued, with heightened color: ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, the recollection of your gallantry, your noble cour- 
age, will never be effaced from my mind. Until my last 
hour of life I shall remain your grateful debtor.” 

There was no mistaking the sincerity with which she 
spoke. Her breast heaved, her musical voice trembled, 
and her long, sweeping lashes were moistened with tears. 

“How wonderfully beautiful she is !—and how deeply 
grateful to Philippe!” thought the Countess d’Haute- 
ville, and insensibly her heart softened toward her lovely 
visitor. 

Philippe bowed low before the princess, and answered 
in tones scarcely less sweet than her own. 

“‘Testeem myself,” said he, ‘‘ fortunate indeed that I 
have been able to render a slight service to the Princess 
Schuvaloff. She greatly overestimates its value, how- 
ever, and in so doing renders my position an embarrass- 
ing one.” 

‘‘Monsieur, your modesty is equal to your courage,” 
said the princess, with a brilliant smile. Then, with a 
quick, graceful motion she turned to the countess. ‘You 
are doubtless acquainted with the circumstances, ma- 
dame ?” 

‘*T only knew of the occurrence through the newspa- 
pers until a few moments ago.” 

The princess shook her finger at Philippe in playful 
rebuke, then said : 

“Your mother shall know all, in spite of your manifest 
uneasiness, Monsieur d’Hauteville.” Then addressing 
herself to the countess, she continued: ‘‘ Madame, a 
short time since I attended a masquerade, accompanied 
only by my maid. That my identity might remain unsus- 
pected, I left the palace on foot and hastened toward the 
spot where my carriage awaited me. I was known, how- 
ever, and was assaulted by some ruffians who attempted 
carrying me off. I recognized the voice of an enemy, 
and knew at once his purpose. I would choose death in 
preference to felling into his hands. My desperate re- 
sistance was of no avail. I was being forced along, when, 
hearing the struggle, your son hastened to my assistance. 
He disabled two of the wretches, and was keeping the 
third at bay when the police, attracted by the cries of 
my maid, arrived upon the spot. Then, having assisted 
me to my carriage, my preserver hastened away, utterly 
refusing to give me his name.” 

The fair narrator paused for an instant, with her beau- 
tiful, beaming face turned toward her hostess. e 

“Do you not recognize your son, madame ?” asked 
she, in thrilling tones. 

She had spoken rapidly, almost breathlessly, a rich 
bloom suffusing her cheek, a soft light shining in her 
glorious eyes. The countess watched her intently, an 
unconscious admiration of her visitor’s wondrous loveli- 
ness revealing itself in her face. 

“Tt is my boy who has performed this gallant deed,” 
thought the proud mother. ‘In spite of her faults, this 
woman has a generous heart. She is deeply grateful to 
Philippe —it is only natural that she should wish to 
thank him in person.” She smiled back kindly into the 
brilliant eyes of the princess, and said, warmly: ‘It is 
only what I should expect to hear of him, madame.” 

After a long breath the princess continued : 

“The police were directed by the Czar to unravel the 
whole matter, and it is to their researches I am indebted 
for the certainty that he was my rescuer.” 

Again she paused, and again she received an answering 
smile when she turned her lovely, flushed face toward 
the countess. 

‘“‘She has made an impression upon my mother,” 


thought Philippe, as he saw the glow of gratified pride 
which illumined the face of the countess, 

The princess resumed, softly: 

‘‘ Madame, I have more to say to your son; will you 
kindly allow me a private interview with him ?” 

A rapid change swept across the face of the countess. 
She drew herself up ‘proudly, coldly, and said, after an 
instant’s pause : 

““As you wish, madame.” And with a slight, frigid in- 
clination of her stately head, she turned to qnit the 
room. 

‘‘An instant, dear mother,” said Philippe, ‘quickly. 
Then he turned to the princess: ‘‘If what you have to 
say to me further has any connection with this matter, 
I beg you to consider it finally settled. I am already 
greatly overpaid for the trifling act of gallantry I was 
enabled to offer you.” 

A coquettish smile parted the crimson lips of the beau 
tiful princess.. 

‘**T am said to be persistent. Although your guest and 
your debtor, may I be allowed my way now ?” asked she, 
in her musical voice. 

The countess looked in silence at the glowing face of 
the princess, parted her lips as though to speak, then 
bowing slightly, turned and quitted the room without a 
word. 
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A tone, tremulous sigh escaped the breast of the Prin- 
cess Olga as the door closed upon her hostess ; then, 
after a slight hesitation, she turned toward Philippe. 

‘‘The countess has a woman’s heart,” began she, softly. 
‘*She divines that there are many things I would say to 
you which could not be said in presence of another—even 
a loving mother.” 

‘What is coming now ?” thought Philippe, not wholly 
undismayed. 

He was not left long in doubt. 

‘* Monsieur,” began his beautiful companion, ‘you do 
not dream of the undying gratitude you have inspired 
here.” She put her hand upon her heart as she spoke. 
‘In return, you may ask anything of me.” 

‘*Madame,” said Philippe, hastily, ‘do not suppose 
that I could ask a reward for the performance of a chiy- 
alrous act toward a lady.” 

‘Do not fear that I mistake your nature,” was the re- 
ply, in low, thrilling tones. ‘Believe me, I know and 
prize its worth.” 

‘‘Then, if you know me, it is unnecessary for me to 
repeat that I shall never ask anything at your hands,” 
said Philippe. 

“Let me put the matter differently, monsieur,” an- 
swered Olga, with an enchanting smile. ‘‘I consider that 
you have a claim upon me—a just claim which I shall be 
proud and happy to acknowledge before the world.” 

There was a strange mingling of eagerness with timid- 
ity in her manner, and when she paused for his reply she 
raised her long-lashed, brilliant eyes to his own with a 
slow grace that had a wondrous charm. 

‘Madame, your generosity leads you astray,” replied 
Philippe, respectfully, though rather hastily. ‘I have 
no claim—make none.” 

The princess bit her red lip for an instant, then said, 
with a heightened color : 

‘*Since your excessive modesty prevents you from un- 
derstanding what I have said, I must speak more plainly. 
Monsieur d'Hauteville, here is my hand—it is yours.” 
And, with a gesture full of grace, she held out her beau- 
tiful hand. 
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" Philippe gazed at her in amazement, and for an instant 
was wellnigh speechless. His heart beat quickly, his 
cheek flushed, and he drew his breath with difficulty. 

Olga’s brilliant eyes were riveted upon his face, and, as 
she saw the varying expressions which swept across it, 
she thought: ‘‘How handsome he is !—how deeply he 
could love!” <A glow of pleasure warmed her heart, and 
she added, mentally : ‘‘He is mine now! He cannot re- 
sist me !’? Therefore, when he faltered, ‘‘Oh, madame, 
I cannot understand this!” she said, with a brilliant 
smile : 

‘Cannot ? Do not fear to do so—I am not jesting at 
your expense. I am wholly in earnest, and have in- 
formed the Czar of my intention.” 

‘sWhat ! informed the Czar !” echoed Philippe, incred- 
ulously. 

‘Have no fears,” rejoined the princess. ‘‘He con- 
sented—nay, more, he approved of the marriage.” 

‘“‘Oh, madame, what have you done ?” asked Philippe, 
his face paling as he spoke. 

“¢ Followed the dictates of my heart, as I always do,” 
answered Olga, with a laugh. ‘‘ But, monsieur, you 
seem appalled at thought of the new dignities to which 
you are elected. Come, my dear count, speak. I had no 
intention of taking away your breath. What have you 
to say ?” 

Philippe glanced into her face, then, falling upon one 
knee, took her slender, beautiful hand in his own, and, 
raising it to his lips, kissed it respectfully. Light as his 
touch was, it sufficed to send the brilliant color into her 
cheek. She looked down upon his dark head, covered 
with close, crisp curls, and her eyes grew humid with 
glad tears. 

‘‘This, dear princess,” said Philippe, at last, in tones 
which no effort could render quite steady—‘‘ that from the 
bottom of my heart I appreciate the boundless generosity 
of the nature now revealed to me”— how impetuously 
Olga’s heart throbbed at the words !—‘‘ that I am wholly 
undeserving of the high honor you would do me—and 
beg you to consider as unsaid your words of a moment 
ago.” 

Olga’s laugh rang out gayly, proudly. 

‘“‘Your position at the feet of a lady becomes you 
vastly, count ; but I beg of you to rise. You must not 
kneel to her who is to become your wife.” 

Philippe rose to his feet and turned his pale, agitated 
face toward her. ‘‘I have informed you, madame——” 

‘Of your unworthiness to become the husband of the 
Princess Schuvaloff,” said Olga. ‘* You wrong yourself, 
Philippe d’Hauteville,” continued she, in proud, thrill- 
ing tones. ‘You are the peer of any woman that ever 
existed—worthy the love of a queen! I, who never loved 
until now—” 

‘¢No more, I pray you,” interrupted Philippe, hastily. 
‘* Believe me, it is impossible for me to accept the honor 
tendered me.” 

‘‘The motives which influence you but raise you in 
my estimation,” said the princess, after a pause. ‘You 
belong to an impoverished family. Your position is 
merely that of an attaché to the French Embassy. You 
think this a bar to your union with a Russian princess, 
whose estates might almost be termed a kingdom, and 
whose revenues are greater than those of many sover- 
eigns.” 

‘‘Madame,”’ said Philippe, when she paused for an an- 
swer, ‘‘there is that in our relative positions which must 
prevent me from aspiring to become your husband.” 

‘‘But I have assured you that I entirely waive, all dif- 
ference in——” l 
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‘*Pray pardon me, madame, and spare mc the pain of 
repeating what may sound ungracious if said again.” 

Olga’s great eyes rested incredulously upon him for 
an instant, and the rich crimson faded slowly from her 
cheek. Philippe, too, was pale, and there was an un- 
mistakable gravity and reserve in his manner. She noted 
this with sinking heart ; then, with a sudden change of 
expression and voice, said : 

‘*You cannot mean that. Notwithstanding all I have 
said, you decline to become my husband ?” 

“‘T mean,” answered Philippe, gravely, but very re- 
spectfully, ‘‘that Iam happy to have had the privilege 
of serving the Princess Schuvaloff, if ever so slightly; 
that I shall always remember her as the most generous 
of women, but beg that she will allow me——” 

A short, scornful laugh interrupted him. : 

“You seek to disguise your meaning under a stper- 
abundance of words. Speak plainly, monsieur—are we 
to be husband and wife, or enemies ?” 

‘‘Enemies, madame ?” asked Philippe, almost recoil- 
ing from her, so intensely bitter was her tone. 

“Yes ; take your choice! Which shall it be—husband 
and wife, or enemies ?” 

She drew her superb figure up to its full height, and 
rested her proud eyes upon his face. 

Entirely overlooking the haughtiness of her manner, 
Philippe said, calmly: 

‘‘Circumstances positively forbid that I should become 
your husband ; but——” 

‘Then, Philippe d’Hauteville, from this moment we 
are enemies—bitter, deadly,” said Olga, in tones that 
quivered with passion. 

“‘T shall never be your enemy, madame,” replied 
Philippe, gravely. 

‘You will; I will make you so!” Her eyes were 
flashing wrathfully, her scarlet lips trembling with scorn 
and fury, and her bosom was heaving tumultuously. 
“©Oh, can it be that I, who am called the proudest 
woman in Russia, have suffered the indignity of having 
my hand, which I had offered in marriage, declined ?” 
And a ery of mingled anguish and rage escaped her. 

As though unconscious of what she was doing, her 
trembling hand sought her throat, and she impatiently 
tore aside the rich lace which was fastened there with a 
jeweled serpent ; then, with hasty, irregular steps, she 
walked back and forth across the floor. 

Philippe watched her in silence, his countenance 
plainly revealing the distress he felt at the painful situ- 
ation, then he said, gently: 

‘*Dear madame, I would have spared you this pain if 
possible.’”’ 

She turned quickly upon him, her eyes almost black 
with fury, and said, with quivering lip: 

‘‘Before noon to-morrow the whole city will be ring- 
ing with accounts of your rejection of the alliance which 
was offered you.” 

*‘T need scarcely say that the confidence you have 
chosen to repose in me will be sacredly respected.” 

«Silence, sir!” said she, haughtily. ‘‘I did not sup- 
pose that you would repeat the story. I told the Czar 
of my approaching marriage —taking your consent for 
granted. Monsieur, look at me: am I not sufficiently 
rich in personal charms to become your wife? Am I 
plain ? awkward ? stupid ?” 

‘‘Madame,” said Philippe, bowiug before her, ‘‘ you are 
richly dowered with beauty, grace and wit.” 

‘Have I not unbounded wealth, exalted rank, and in- 
fluence with royalty itself ?” 

“© All, madame—all.” 
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“Then, Count d’Hauteville, what is your objection to 
me? Ah !”—and she caught her breath sharply as a sud- 
den thought occurred to her—‘‘you are betrothed to 
some one else, perhaps ?” 

‘No, madame.” 

‘‘Then, monsieur,” said Olga, with a long breath of re- 
lief, ‘I repeat, what is your objection tome? You are 
silent, but I will know the truth.” She paused for an 
instant, then continued, in a lower tone: ‘‘ Tell me, have 
you heard rumors concerning my past life— whispers 
affecting my honor ?” 

‘‘Madame,”’ said Philippe, ‘if I have the right to beg 
anything whatever of you, let us prolong this exceedingly 
unpleasant interview no further.” 

‘So you find it unpleasant, do you ?” asked Olga, with 
scornfully curling lip. ‘‘ Think what it must be to me! 
But it shall be prolonged until itis my pleasure to end 
it. Tell me, have you heard such rumors ?” 

Philippe turned his eyes away from the beautiful, 
angry face, then said, gently, but firmly : 

‘Since you force an answer, I have heard them.” 


( To be continued.) 
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By Fayr Mapoc. 


“‘Comr away from the window, Justina !” 

Aunt Blanche gave this command pretty frequently, 
but Justina (Tina, as she would have called herself) 
always forgot. Not very much passed the window, truly, 
for Elm Cottage stood off the highroad ; but every half- 
hour or so something did come along the lane, and the 
sound of wheels always brought Tina to the window. 

Aunt Blanche sat all day writing at her large table, and 

had not much time to spare for her niece ; but she was 
immaculately ladylike, and, in her code, it was not lady- 
like to look out of the window, so whenever she raised 
her eyes and saw Justina standing there, she always 
called her back. Then Tina would return, blushing to 
the roots of her hair, and sit down again at her own little, 
low table, where she kept her workbox and portfolio, and 
her little library, and the photographs of her two dearest 
friends in frames, and a rosebud in a tall, thin vase. 
_ She used to sit there half the day, scribbling letters to 
her old schoolfellows, and making little mattress pin- 
cushions and fancy housewives ; but she was not very 
happy, and the time hung heavily on her hands. True, 
she had the run of Aunt Blanche’s bookshelves, but, un- 
fortunately, she did not care for reading ; and the piano, 
which she would have enjoyed, was denied her, for Aunt 
Blanche might not be disturbed. 

Of course, Aunt Blanche meant to be very kind. But 
she did not understand the requirements of sweet seven- 
teen. She was happy enough, writing, writing, all day 
long. But little Tina wanted something more — fresh 
air, exercise, young companions, music, gayety—and this 
never occurred to Aunt Blanche. 

But an eventful day came. One morning dawned very 
gloomy and black, as Summer days sometimes will, and 
at ten o’clock the rain was pouring down with all the 
violence possible. It was Friday, and Aunt Blanche, 
who was a rigid churchwoman, walked two miles every 
Wednesday and Friday to the nearest church. The rain 
did not make her forego her Litany; she did not care for 
weather. But she decreed that it was no fit day for Jus- 
tina to venture forth, and Justina accordingly staid at 
home, sighing a little because she liked seeing the curate, 
who was unmarried, and only one-and-thirty ; but rather 
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glad, also, because she did not like the clerical gentleman 
(who was scarcely aware of her existence) to see her in 
dirty boots and an old hat. 

So she buttoned up Aunt Blanche’s long waterproof- 
cloak, and helped her to put on her galoches, and opened 
her umbrella, and shut the door after her with mixed 
feelings. Then she furtively watched Aunt Blanche out 
of sight, and, breathing more freely, stationed herself at 
the window. True, nothing was likely to pass on sucha 
day as this; but there was occupation in gazing into the 
lane, and Tina was so tired of sitting at her horrid little 
table. So she watched the raindrops pattering down into 
the puddles, and counted the roses hanging their heavy 
heads on the bush opposite, and wished Lucetta Robin- 
son and Mimi Vaughan were there, and wondered if Aunt 
Blanche would let her be Mimi's bridesmaid, if Mimi 
married her cousin Tom when he came back from sea. 

Then—hark! Surely that was the sound of wheels, 
and surely-—as Tina strained her eyes in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded—surely that was the station- 
fly coming lumbering along. If it was in a novel, thought 
silly little Tina, the fly would stop at Elm Cottage ; and 
while she was thinking so, the fly actually did stop, and 
(what was still more like a novel) out of it sprang a man, 
and a young man, too—much younger than the curate, 
perhaps not more than twenty-five. 

Tina flew back to her table and seized her pen. 

‘“My own darling Mimi— what do you think ?” she 
began to write. Then old Betty opened the door and an- 
nounced, ‘‘ A gentleman wishes to see you, miss — Mr. 
Charles Ward,” and in walked a tall, big stranger, with 
a roll of papers in his hand. 

“T must beg you to pardon my intrusion,” began 
Charles Ward, apologetically. 

But silly little Tina stopped him immediately. 

‘“‘Oh, it’s no matter —it doesn’t signify,” she mur- 
mured. 

Charles Ward looked at her with rather a puzzled air. 
How very young this authoress looked! He imagined 
she had been writing these twenty years, but no doubt 
he was mistaken. 

‘‘T believe I am addressing Miss Rivers ?” he said. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Tina. ‘‘ Yes—that is to say, I— 
my aunt——” 

She paused. She had just succeeded in getting rid of 
her color, but now it came back as rosily as ever. 

‘‘T came to ask your permission to publish one of your 
songs, which I have set to music,” said Charles Ward. 

“Oh! said Tina, full of wonder. 

One of her songs! Was the man mad? She instinct- 
ively grasped her pen tighter, while Charles Ward, of 
course, imagined that she was in the act of composing, 
and thought how eccentric literary ladies were ; and yet 
how pretty and attractive this particular literary lady 
was ! 

‘*Directly I read your song, I fell in love with it,” he 
began to explain ; ‘‘I set it to music, and now I have a 
great desire to publish it. I am a musician,” he went 
on, as Tina made no remark—‘‘ the organist of Stanley 
Cathedral, and as I was passing—I ought to have written 
—but I thought - 

He stopped, stammering. He could not precisely say 
that curiosity to see a literary lion who lived a perfectly 
secluded life had brought him hither. 

‘*Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Tina, again. 

‘But have I your permission to publish the song ?” 
asked Ward. 

He admired Miss Rivers very much ; but, after all, he 
had gathered nothing tangible from his visit. 
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‘Yes, yes,” said Tina, hurriedly. 
aunt—I'll ask—I can’t say.” 

She almost began to wish that all men were curates, 
always in church, where one can see them without having 
to talk. 

‘Perhaps I might try it over and see if you approve,”’ 
suggested the stranger, whose keen eyes had long ago de- 
tected the piano. ‘‘If you are fond of music,” he added, 
dubiously, 

Tina dropped her pen and clasped her little hands. 

“There is nothing in the world I love like music !” 
cried she. ‘*And I never hear any now.” 

“Then I may sing this to you ?” said Ward. 

He went to the piano, and Tina followed him. The in- 
si:rument looked very old and the keys were yellow. 

“I’m afraid it’s not a very good one, andI should think 
it was out of tune,” said Tina. 

She leaned forward and struck a chord or two. But 
the sound was not particularly displeasing, and Ward 
quickly seated himself, opened the roll of paper in his 
hand, played the opening bars, and began singing. Tina 
listened, entranced. When the song came to an end, she 
cried, ‘Thank you, thank you!” but she gave no permis- 
sion for the song to be published, and Charles Ward, who 
was beginning to be much impressed both with her beauty 
and her oddity, begged her to try the song herself. 

‘““No doubt you can read music, and this is a soprano 
song,” he said. ‘‘ Yours is a soprano voice, surely ?” 

Tina demurred a little. She was out of practice, she 
said ; had not opened her lips for weeks, was not quite 
sure that she had not a little cold. But she was presently 
induced to try. Ward played the opening bars again, 
and Tina, more at her ease vocally than conversationally, 
began to sing. 

She had just sung the last note, and Ward was still 
playing a few chords, when the door suddenly opened 
and Aunt Blanche stood before them, her dripping um- 
brella in her hand and a look of intense surprise upon 
her face. Aunt Blanche had formerly been a handsome 
woman, but her complexion had become coarse and her 
features sharp, and Charles Ward thought her positively 
hideous, as she stood there confronting him, wet, splashed 
with mud, and frowning. This was the duenna of the 
place, he perceived —the tyrant who kept the lovely 
young scribe shut up in close seclusion: horrible, gaunt, 
grim gorgon, in her galoches and her straight, soaked 
cloak ! 

‘Justina !”’ cried Aunt Blanche. 

But Tina, completely terrified, had sought refuge be- 
hind the stalwart form of the musician, aud stood there 
shivering, but invisible. Aunt Blanche, however, knew 
that she was there. 

‘* Justina,” she demanded, ‘‘ have you and this gentle- 
man ever met before ?” 

Tina could not reply ; she was on the verge of tears. 
Charles Ward looked over his shoulder at her, and imme- 
diately took her part as became a man. 

‘““No, madam, we have never met before,” he said. ‘I 
ventured to call on Miss Rivers, to ask permission to pub- 
lish one of her songs.” 

Aunt Blanche looked hard at him; she was amazed, 
confounded. What deceit, what hypocrisy was this ? For 
the first time in her life she made use of an emphatically 
unladylike expression. 

‘* Gracious heavens, what next ?” she excluimed. ‘* Pray, 
sir, were you not my niece’s music-master at school ?” 

Charles Ward drew himself up and looked very angry. 

“Madam,” he replied, haughtily, “I have given you 
may word once, and you will excuse me if I decline to 
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make any further explanation. My business,” he added, 
with great emphasis, ‘‘is with Miss Rivers.” 

‘«Then pray, may I ask why you don’t address yourself 
to Miss Rivers ?” inquired Aunt Blanche. 

She was beginning to comprehend the situation, and 
the twinkle in her eye showed that she could sometimes 
recall the time when she published her volume of “ Songs 
of Love and Humor.” 

“‘T have been doing £0,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Miss 
Rivers was doing me the honor of singing the song I 
have composed to her words, and I was in hopes of ob- 
taining her leaye——” 

But this was more than Aunt Blanche could stand. 

“*Leave ?”’ she cried. ‘‘Leave ? Justina, what does all 
this mean? Come forward at once, child, and explain 
yourself.” 

But to tell Tina to explain herself—silly little Tina, 
who had never been able to explain clearly what an isl- 
and was, or how CharlesI. came to his death — was as 
futile as if Aunt Blanche had desired the sun to shino 
through a fog. That poor child came forward, and then 
burst into tears and covered her face with her little, trem- 
bling hands. Aunt Blanche looked at her, and then at 
the stranger, and Ward looked at the pretty, shrinking 
form at his side, and then at the drenched and ugly 
woman before him. Then he saw the twinkle in Aunt 
Blanche’s eye, and a glimmer of the truth began to dawn 
upon him. 

‘Tam afraid there is some mistake,” he said, gravely. 

“‘T am afraid it’s a case of mistaken identity,” returned 
Aunt Blanche. 

‘Are you Miss Rivers? Did you write the song?” 
asked Ward. 

‘Show me the song in question and I'll tell you,” re- 
plied Aunt Blanche. ‘‘I did, indeed, write a book called 
‘Songs of Love and Humor,’ but my niece may have 
written the song you speak of. Pray show it-to me.” 

Tina began to cry again, withered by her aunt's sar- 
casm ; but Aunt Blanche was not unkind/at heart. The 
song was hers, undeniably, and she readily gave Ward 
the permission he had come to seek. Then he took his 
leave ; there was no other course for him to pursue. Aunt 
Blanche gave him her hand frankly. 

“Tf you are ever passing again and like to look in,” 
she said, ‘‘ we shall be glad to see you. You will know, 
then, which of us is which.” 

So he departed, and Tina heaved a sigh. 

*“Why do you sigh, child ?” said Aunt Blanche. “Why 
don’t you help me off with my cloak instead? Dear, 
dear! my umbrella has made a pool on the ‘carpet, and 
the young man has left his music behind him, I declare! 
Well, cheer up,’Justina. I haven't the smallest doubt 
that he will return—for his music.” 

“T wish he would! It was so like a novel while he 
was here,” thought Tina, as she carried away her aunt’s 
dripping possessions ; and she began to frame all manner 
of grand speeches which she would make to him, if he 
did, explanatory of her strange behavior during their 
first interview. But she made none of them, although 
Charles Ward did return the very next day —for his 
music—and went on returning pretty often all through 
the Autumn. There was neyer any convenient season for 
Tina’s set speeches, and when she wrote her Christmas 
letter to her darling Mimi, she was obliged to confess, 
““T’ve never, never told him the whole story yet !” 

“Yes, yes,” Aunt Blanche was saying to the musician 
at that very moment. ‘‘ Tina is a little goose, but she is 
a sweet child, and—and—God bless you both !" 

And then a queer expression came over Aunt Blanche’s 
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face, and she looked like a wintry sunset, and Charles 
Ward (who was a sensible young man, in the main) act- 
ually kissed her. For elderly people, you may know, 
even when their complexions have become coarse and 
their features sharp, have hearts packed snugly away be- 
hind their common sense and knowledge of the world ; 
and Ward had found out Aunt Blanche’s heart, and 
when he had found it out, he ceased to think her ugly 
or a gorgon. 

jut did he stop short at kissing the aunt ? 

I have reason to believe not. For, in the Spring, I 
heard that Tina was married, and that her surname be- 
gan with a W. 
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Tue first great step in the physiology of respiration was 
the discovery, in 1754, of carbonic acid, by Joseph Black. 
About this time there was much discussion in the medi- 
cal world as to the use of lime-water in cases of stone and 
gravel. It was supposed that lime-water dissolved cal- 
culi, and assisted in expelling them from the body. A 
discussion arose as to the virtue of lime-water produced 
from different substances. Two professors in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh—Alston and Whytt—especially in- 
vestigated the subject, and Whytt asserted that the lime- 
water of oyster-shell lime had more power as a solvent 
than the lime-water of common stone lime. This led 
Black to examine the question. ‘‘I therefore,” says he, 
‘conceived hopes that, by trying a greater variety of the 
alkaline earths, some kinds might be found still more dif- 
ferent by their qualities from the common kind, and per- 
haps yielding a lime-water still more powerful than that 
of oyster-shell lime.” 

This led Black to his celebrated investigation on mag- 
nesia. He showed that in the case of magnesia alba (car- 
bonate of magnesia) the disappearance of the effervescence 
on treatment with an acid after heating was accompanied 
by a loss of weight. The substance thus given off he 
called ‘fixed air,” or what we now term carbonic acid. 
This led to an examination of the salts of lime, and in 
1757 he made two important physiological discoveries, 
namely: (1) That the fixed air was injurious to animal 
life, and (2) that fixed air was produced by the action of 
respiration. These important observations are thus de- 
scribed in his own words: ‘‘In the same year, however, 
in which my first account of these experiments was pub- 
lished — namely, 1757 —TI had discovered that this par- 
ticular kind of air, attracted by alkaline substances, is 
deadly to all animals that breathe it by the mouth and 
nostrils together ; but that if the nostrils were kept shut, 
I was led to think that it might be breathed with safety. 
I found, for example, that when sparrows died in it in 
ten or eleven seconds, they would live in it for three or 
four minutes when the nostrils were shut by melted 
suet. And I convinced myself that the change produced 
on wholesome air by breathing it consisted chiefly, if not 
solely, in the conversion of part of it into fixed air, For 
I found that by blowing through a pipe into lime-water, 
or a solution of caustic alkali, the lime was precipitated, 
and the alkali was rendered mild. I was partly led to 
these experiments by some observations of Dr. Hales, in 
which he says that breathing through diaphragms of 
cloth dipped in alkaline solutions made the air last 
longer for the purposes of life.” 

Fifteen years afterward —namely, in 1772 —J seph 
Priestley examined the chemical effects produced by tne 
burning of candles and the respiration of animals upon 
ordinary air; and he made the important d‘scovery that, 
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after air had lost its power of supporting combustion, as 
by the burning of candles, this property might be restored 
by the agency of plants. Pushing his experiments still fur- 
ther, he found that air, deteriorated by the breathing of 
animals, might again become suitable for respiration by 
the action of plants. In these experiments he employed 
mice for ascertaining how far an air was impure or unfit 
for respiration. In 1774, Priestley obtained oxygen by 
heating red precipitate by means of the sun’s rays con- 
centrated by a burning-glass. This led to an investiga- 
tion of the constitution of the atmosphere, and it was 
shown that it was not a homogeneous elementary body, 
but consisted of two gases, and that its constitution was 
remarkably uniform. Priestley showed that by ferment- 
ation, combustion, the calcination of metals and respi- 
ration, the air lost a portion of one of its constituents— 
oxygen. 

Thus the chemical researches of Black and Priestley 
proved that in respiration oxygen was consumed and car- 
bonic acid produced, although the latter fact, owing to 
the theoretical views of Priestley as to phlogiston, was 
not fully appreciated by him. 

Within a year after Priestley’s discovery, a paper on 
respiration was written by Lavoisier (1743-94), in which 
he showed that Priestley was correct in stating that the 
air lost oxygen in breathing, but Lavoisier especially 
pointed out that it had gained carbonic acid. No doubt 
Lavoisier was well acquainted with Black’s researches, 
as is shown by the correspondence between these dis- 
tinguished men. Lavoisier was the first, however, to 
make a quantitative examination of the changes produced 
in the air by breathing. In 1780, he performed a remark- 
able experiment, in which a guinea-pig was confined over 
mercury in a jar containing 248 cubic inches of gas con- 
sisting principally of oxygen. In an hour and a quarter 
the animal breathed with much difficulty, and, being re- 
moved from the apparatus, the state of the air was exam- 
ined. Its bulk was found to be diminished by 8 cubic 
inches, and of the remaining 240 inches, 40 were absorbed 
by caustic potash, and consequently consisted of car- 
bonic acid. Still later, he performed a more accurate 
experiment, giving quantitative results. During 1789 
and 1790, by a special apparatus, Lavoisier and his friend 
Seguin attempted to measure the changes in the air pro- 
These researches are 
not of value so much for the results they gave as for the 
method employed. Lavoisier constructed a still more 
elaborate apparatus, with which he began experiments. 
This research, however, he never finished, as in 1794 he 
fell a victim to the blind fury of Robespierre. It is nar- 
rated that he earnestly requested a respite of a few days, 
to give him time to prepare for publication the results of 
his investigations. This was denied, and thus perished 
one of the greatest scientific sons of France, 


Tue latest mail from the East brings the following: 
Great efforts are being made to complete the new Roman 
Catholic cathedral in Pekin, which takes the place of the 
Pei-Tang cathedral restored to the Emperor of China, by 
December 8th. The architect and builder is Abbé Favier, 
who has collected great stores of brick, stone and timber, 
and 600 workmen are now employed daily on it. ‘*The 
fine proportions and design of the basilica” were plainly 
visible at the middle of June. March next is cfficially 
fixed as the date on which the Empress Dowager will 
give up all connection with the Administration, and 
leave the work of governing the Empire to the young 
Emperor alone. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A RUG. 


“SHE SEATED HERSELF, AT A MOTION FROM HIM, IN A CHAIR PLACED DIRECTLY OVER THE COVETED RUG.” 


THE. ROMANCE OF A: RUG. 


By Ciinton H. MAcARTHY, 


Cuapter I. 


Mr. Artnur SHERRILL, artist, having, after a lengthy 
sojourn in the East, concluded to continue his struggle 
for fame within his native city, secured to himself an 
apartment in a certain up-town studio- building, and, 
placing a modest tablet outside the door, awaited the 
patrons who were to pave his way to a place in the roll 
of immortality. For money he cared not so much, be- 
ing rather ‘‘richly left” in the world’s goods, but he 
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aspired to rank with the great ones of his craft—to be 
a Gérdme, a Corot, or a Meissonier. 

Mr. Sherrill’s up-town domain, while not pretentious, 
was yet somewhat more elegant than the studios in 
which the greater number of our struggling geniuses 
create their chefs-d’euvre, and was fitted in a manner 
which suggested that the occupant’s talent (or its pro- 
ceeds) had not alone defrayed its cost. 
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Lighted, of course, from above, the room—an un- 
usually large one for jts purpose—was divided half way, 
by a pair of magnificent portiére curtains of Eastern 
workmanship, into a reception-room for visitors and the 
artist’s sanctum. The walls were embellished with many 
little sketches, mostly of Persian or Afghan subjects, 
from the hand of the artist himself, which were left un- 
framed, and disposed in studied confusion. 

From one corner of the room, a stand of armor, bearing 
on its face its tin-mine origin, confronted the chance 
caller ; and in other convenient nooks, some casts of the 
miscalled Venus of Milo, the Laocoon, and Discobolus 
Throwing the Discus were disposed, while the inevita- 
ble lay-figure was discernible beyond the drawn curtain. 

Mr. Sherrill himself, almost another lay-figure, lolling 
back in his chair and smoking with half- closed eyes, 
gazed dreamily at the canvas stretched on the easel be- 
fore him and wondered what its chances of completion 
were, without troubling himself with the question fur- 
ther than as a merely abstract calculation. 

He loved his art sincerely, but his enjoyment in it was 
of the anticipative, imaginative, impracticable sort which 
seldom roused him to sufficient exertion for the creation 
of a really meritorious work. 

Mr. Sherrill dreamed over his pictures, because he 
could afford to dream. It is_an aphorism that wealth is 
the bane of art: 

The subject upon which he had been bestowing his 
loitering touches was but roughly sketched as yet, and 
little of its detail could be discerned. It represented, 
apparently, a group of Eastern women, in silken jackets 
and trousers, standing and lounging within a lofty, pil- 
lared apartment, of which only the vaguest possible idea 
could be obtained. 

The artist, even in this early stage of its creation, was 
manifestly but little pleased with his production. A 
frown upon his indolently handsome face betrayed vexa- 
tion, and it was with evident reluctance that, after a 
lengthy period of idle repose, he betook himself to his 
palette and brush again. 

But he was spared further labor by an unwonted inter- 
ruption. At the very moment that a patch of yellowish 
color was about to be transferred from the brush to the 
limb of a reclining slave on the canvas, a rap at the door 
of the studio announced a visitor. Lounging through the 
curtains, palette in hand, Sherrill called out, ‘‘Come 
in!” so offering admittance to a tall, slender, good-look- 
ing, well-dressed individual, whose boutonniére, glossy 
hat, smooth kid gloves, jaunty cane and faultless raiment 
indicated him as one of those fortunate members of the 
community who have little to do beyond loitering ‘‘ about 
town ” in hopeless quest of amusement, or visiting their 
brokers for ‘‘ quotations.” 

‘*How aro you, old man!” he exclaimed, as his eyes 
rested on Sherrill, at the same time grasping the latter’s 
hand, heedless of the brush. 

‘‘Why, Browne, glad to see you. Come in. Why haven't 
you dropped on me before ?” 

Browne bestowed his graceful person in a huge arm- 
chair near the easel before replying. 

“Only heard you were back yesterday,” he said. 

‘From whom did you learn of my return ?” 

“From Miss Beverly.” 

« Ah, well, as you see, I’vo returned to my native shore, 
having exhausted the land of Iran and sketched, I be- 
lieve, every mosque, tomb and tree in the Shah’s wide 
dominions,” 
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* Art, my dear boy ’—airily——‘‘and curiosity, as well 
as an inherent liking for odd places. I must say I do not 
consider myself ill paid. I have smoked the kalyan with 
the native Persian beneath the shades of his own dwell- 
ing (a plaster-of-Paris affair I didn’t at all admire, by 
the way). I have eaten mulberries and drank butter- 
milk with the moon-eyed subjects of the Shah ; I have 
sketched to my heart's content from Ispahan to Perse- 
polis, and at last Iam here again, as you perceive, sur- 
rounded by the troplries of my art, and lying in wait 
for the trustful patron.” 

‘¢ Just so,” remarked Browne, with much gravity, nod- 
ding slowly twice or thrice, with apparent appreciation 
of his f_iend’s incoherent sketch of Persian travel ; ‘you 
haven’t a cigar about the place, I suppose ?” 

Sherrill laughed at this inconsequent inquiry, but 
promptly produced a box of Havanas, and the pair were 
speedily immersed in clouds of fragrant blue smoke. 

The silence which commonly ensues upon the cere- 
mony of lighting- up enabled Browne to make a quiet 
but very comprehensive scrutiny of his friend’s surround- 
ings and belongings. Without being himself a man of 
artistic tastes, he could admire them in others; and he 
acknowledged to himself that Sherrill had certainly a 
perfect bijou of a studio. 

It was very far in advance of the greater number of 
hired ateliers in New York. The inmates of these littlo 
workshops ordinarily allow them to remain quite in their 
primitive barrenness, except for the addition of a cheap 
easel and one or two chairs, whose utter absence of artis- 
tic beauty seems to combat the idea (entertained by tho 
laity) that artistic eyes require esthetic environments, 

Browne’s gaze rested with pleasure upon the two or 
three medieval X-shaped chairs and the pretty trifles of 
faience (all picked up in Broadway bric-i-brac empori- 
ums); he admired the heavy Djedzimi portiéres, whose 
folds formed an inner sanctum for the artist ; and, letting 
his vision range through the opening at one side, where 
they were drawn back, he described the ever-energetic, 
ever-motionless Discobolus. Finally, nis eyes falling 
upon the floor, he found sufficient there to permanently 
arrest them. 

‘Magnificent rug that, Sherrill,” he said, after a few 
minutes of silent admiration. 

“It is a fine thing,” returned the other, leaning over 
it, with his hands upon his knees. 

The entire apartment inside the curtain was carpeted 
by a large and elegant creation of Persian art—a rug, 
woven in the incomparable tints and texture peculimr to 
its kind. Its soft, lustrous hues —faint grays, mildly 
vivid blues, and gently graduated yellow shades—merged 
in a pattern which Browne recognized as singular, even 
in one of these odd fabrics. 

‘‘Yes, it’s a masterpiece,” Sherrill continued, rather 
musingly. He rose and drew back his chair. ‘‘ Funny 
thing about that rug,” he said; ‘it has a history con- 
nected with it. Rather a romantic one, too. And if it 
wouldn't bore you, I'll tell you all about it.” 

“Do,” rejoined Browne, with sententious encourage- 
ment, leaning back in his chair with the longing for a 
comfortable posture usual to listeners who prepare for 
long narratives. 

“‘T mentioned, a few minutes ago,” began Sherrill, 
“that I had been sketching among the remains of Per- 
sepolis.” 

Browne nodded, and blew forth great clouds of smoke, 
until the narrator was almost hidden. His voice, how- 


‘‘ What the deuce ever persuaded you to travel through | ever, proceeded from behind the vail. 


such an infernally uninteresting country ?” 


“IT found the Forty Pillars, as the Persians call it, 
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rather an interesting bit for sketching purposes, and my 
portfulio contains some of the results of the expedition. 
But, in pursuance of my peripatetic designs, after a short 
stay in the neighborhood of the ruins, I set off with my 
gholaum and escort (three villainous-looking fellows, of 
whom I felt more fear than of all the brigands in Asia) 
on the road for Shiraz. We traveled by night, and rested 
during the day, as it happened to be during the warm 
season. One morning, shortly after daylight, I found 
myself seated upon a rather used-up little nag, entering 
the famous town which sends out so many of these costly 
trifles”” (indicating the rug). 

“Twas nearly dead-beat, and, as I say, so were the 
horses (I didn’t care about my honest (?) friends the 
gholaum and his confréres) ; so I pulled up before the 
first decent habitation that offered. It was a small, 
square house, with the plastered porch common to Per- 
sian structures, and with some very pretty carving in 
colors upon the lintels of the door and windows. The 
head of the house was already taking the benefit of his 
porch (they are always loafing in the porch when not bet- 
ter employed), and I immediately instructed Abn Afed, 
the gholaum, to ask for accommodations, offering him 
fair pay in return. The man eagerly assented, without a 
word of that hospitable (if figurative) refusal of compen- 
sation with which Eastern people so generally receive 
guests. His almost hungry acceptance of our party 
augured—at least to the gholanm—extreme poverty ; al- 
though the house was one of the better sort, with a neat 
stretch of farmed land surrounding it, and quarters for 
a half-dozen of the small black cattle of the country. 

“We dismounted at once, and a little, black-eyed, 
ragged son of our host seized my horse’s bridle. I en- 
tered the house with his father just in time to catch his 
wife (by no means a Peri) putting her vail up hastily -——” 

‘Only one wife ?” interrupted Browne. 

‘* My dear fellow, you don’t suppose they can all afford 
harems! One-wife was his allowance, and, as I say, not 
one of the most beautiful women in the universe at that. 
She soon had before us, however, as good a meal as you 
usually get among the natives—spinach and milk, bread, 
rice, tea and watermelons.” 

‘* Realistic, but prosy, dear boy,’ Browne broke in ; 
‘do come to the point, and relieve my harrowing sus- 
pense.” 

‘Well, then, my host (his name was Hafi) invited us 
very courteously, after breakfast, to inspect a specimen 
of his handiwork, in the next apartment. We followed 
him into the room, and there I saw—this,” tapping the 
rug with his foot. ‘‘It was not yet off the frame— 
scarcely finished, in fact ; but I recognized it to be one 
of the finest specimens I had ever seen. 

“‘T remarked, through the medium of Abn, that it was 
a remarkably beautiful creation. 

‘‘Hafi eyed it, I thought, with singular melancholy, 
not to say desperation. 

‘© Beautiful ! he said ; ‘it is as the eyes of Ali, and 
yet it is of as little worth as the stone of a date.’ 

‘“*T was astounded, and naturally pressed him for an 
explanation. He explained. It seems that, some time 
before, a young English officer, with his servant, arrived 
at Shirfiz on furlough, his post being Kurrachee, on the 
Indian coast. He became acquainted with Hafi in some 
way, and, in fact, soon became an inmate of his house— 
Hafi admitted, on very advantageous terms, for, to use his 
own phraseology, his purse ‘was as the hidden mines of 
Persepolis.” One morning, shortly after his arrival, he 
abruptly submitted to his host an elaborate though un- 
intelligible drawing, and asked him whether or not it 
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would be possible for the design to be incorporated 
within the ‘pattern of a large rug, which, as he further 
stated, he desired Hafi to make. The latter, who was a 
singularly intelligent man for his station, and an expert 
at his trade, undertook the task, and produced a design 
with which the lieutenant was immensely pleased. As 
the work was to be hurried, he set up the frame the same 
day, and with his wife and sons went to work at once. 
From that time on he expended all his time and labor, as 
well as money, upon the rug, until it was within a day or 
so of completion, when the Englishman announced that 
he was compelled to go for a day or so to Kazeroon, across 
the mountains, and forthwith started out with his inter- 
preter. My host, with excitement, indignation and grief 
in his eyes, completed the story in a few words. 

‘“*TIn the passes of the mountains, where there are 
places as dark as the Cave of Mohammed, he was set upon 
by bandits—may they dwell with the genii of evil !— 
robbed and murdered, and his servant with him.’ 

““The robbers were caught,” continued Sherrill ; ‘‘and 
I afterward visited the hollow columns of masonry in 
which they had been walled up alive, according to cus- 
tom, and left to die in lingering torture—but Hafi had 
not received the money for his rug.”’ 

‘*Couldn’t he sell it ?” asked Browne. 

“‘There was the point. As he finished his story, he 
drew me close to the rug and traced out the central de- 
sign with his finger. Even in the half-light of the room 
I could see a large, curiously formed device, which you 
will see if you stand up'a minute.” 

Browne rose, and Sherrill, pushing the chairs and easel 
from the rug, stood aside. 

‘““Do you see ?’ he asked. 

“‘T see—G, E, R, T, I, E, or what looks like that,” re- 
plied his friend, slowly. 

‘Exactly. And now you can understand why.Hafi's 
rug was not marketable.” 

‘‘ Because the design leaves it practically useless to all 
but one man.” 

“Just so. The letters are so admirably interwoven 
with the design that they would almost escape notice 
until the rug was laid flat and clean, as it is now, so that 
the entire pattern is visible.” 

‘Tt was a remarkably fine specimen, though, despite: 
the design, and I decided to buy it. I inquired how 
much Hafi would take for it, and he named so very rea- 
sonable a figure, even considering its unique and unde- 
sirable design, that I at once closed with him. When I 
left Shiraz the rug was on the back of one of my pack- 
mules.” 

Sherrill ceased speaking, and for a moment his com- 
panion remained silent, apparently turning the strange 
tale over in his mind. Then he rose to leave, drawing 
his heavy silver-topped Malacca stick within his perfectly 
gloved hand, and adjusting his glossy hat at its proper 
angle. 

Slowly shaking his friend’s hand, he briefly acknow- 
ledged the interest of his Persian experience : 

‘*Queer story, Sherrill. Day-day, old man ; you know 
where I’m to be found. Drop up some evening.” 

Sherrill nodded his adieux, and betook himself back t, 
his easel and his Eastern subject, to which, with mucl 
placidity, he was about once more to devote himself, 
when a faint and uncertain knock upon the door evokea 
a second ‘‘ Come in!’’ and produced a totally unexpected, 
but beatific, vision. 

Two young ladies entered the room and glanced abou! 
uncertainly, not at first perceiving the whereabouts o. 
Mr. Sherrill. They were both very handsome, exquisitely 
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dressed, and of about the same age—twenty or twenty- 
one. The artist, on espying them, rapidly dashed aside 
the curtain, and with flattering haste approached the 
foremost of the two, taking her hand warmly, as an old 
friend. 

“How do you do, Miss Beverly. Come to inspect my 
new quarters ?” 

Miss Beverly, a brunette, with a merry, laughing coun- 
tenance, greeted him with equal warmth. 

‘*That’s just what we’ve come for, Arthur Sherrill. 
But pray let me introduce my friend—Miss Morton, Mr. 
Sherrill. 

The gentleman and lady bowed. 
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which had succeeded their introduction, and which she 
had employed in cursorily inspecting the studies which 
adorned the walls, Miss Morton turned to Sherrill. 

‘* Miss Beverly tells me you have been much abroad of 
late, Mr. Sherrill. In the interests of art, I presume ?” 

Arthur had been gazing upon her in such a reverie of 
admiration that he was not a little confused. 

“‘T—a—yes. That is, you know, I was traveling for 
pleasure, and sketching as I went. I’ve been principally 
finding my way through Persia and the adjoining couz- 
tries. Very interesting and picturesque they are.” 

‘*T suppose so. I had a—friend who traveled through 
the southern provinces, coming from India.” 
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- Where are all your masterpieces ?” Miss Beverly ran 
on. ‘‘Produce them! Unless you've been disgracefully 
idle, you ought to have a roomful.” 

For the first time in their acquaintance, which, as may 
be inferred, had been a long one, Sherrill had no reply 
ready. She turned quickly, and discovered the reason. 
While Miss Morton was gazing with mild interest at the 
paintings upon the walls, the artist was looking with very 
decided interest at Miss Morton-—indeed, as Miss Beverly 
thought, rudely staring at her. 

‘* Arthur Sherrill is ‘struck ’ at last,” she thought, with 
some amusement. 

Meanwhile, after the first minute or two of silence 


At this moment a cry of admiration from Miss Beverly, 
who had amused herself by wandering about the domain 
with the privilege of an old friend, arrested Sherrill’s at- 
tention. 

‘¢Oh, do come here, Gertrude! Here’s such a splendid 
rug. Where did you get it, Arthur ?” 

“‘Tt is rather nice,’’ he rejoined, strolling to her side, 
with Miss Morton behind him. ‘I picked it up in 
Shirfiz.”’ 

‘In Shiraz ?” asked Gertrude, quickly looking up. 

“Yes,” he returned, surprised at her sudden, almost 
peremptory, tones ; ‘‘from a poor man who could find no 
market for it on account of its design.” 
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Both his visitors betrayed much interest in the rug, 
but he noticed that: Miss Morton could scarcely take her 
eyes from it. She bent over it curiously, and, apparently 
by accident, moved from it the large easy-chair which 
Sherrill had replaced after Browne’s departure. 

She did this in such a manner that he easily perceived 
her wish that the movement should escape notice. Why ? 
And why did she, shortly afterward, turn her head away 
to put a dainty cambric handkerchief to her eyes ? 

These things were inexplicable to the artist at the time, 
though he shortly afterward perceived their significance. 
He had been on the point of relating to the young ladies 
at least a synopsis of the story Browne had so lately 
heard, but, through some unaccountable impulse to si- 
lence, he refrained. 

Grace shortly transferred her attention and admiration 
from the rug to the numberless little articles of virtu with 
which the artist had surrounded himself, but he noticed 
that Miss Morton never left it for more than a moment at 
a time, and then only on the urgent solicitations of her 
companion, who pressed her to examine every specially 
pleasing trifle she discovered. 

He was naturally not a little puzzled at the extreme 
interest Miss Morton took in his treasure, and was more 
than once on the point of asking what it was that so at- 
tracted her to it. He controlled his curiosity, however, 
and decided to attribute these manifestations to the great 
beauty of the rug. 

‘« What’s this, Arthur ?” inquired Miss Beverly, in her 
elear-cut tones, pausing before the easel. 

‘‘Oh, it’s a—a—harem scene.” 

** Persian ?” 

*“*No, Turkish.” . 

“‘T wonder you don’t tire of painting those trousered 
women and slaves and pillars and—and—all that.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I am a little wearied with 
them. Iwas working upon the same subjects all the 
while I was absent. I disposed of a number of them 
abroad, and the others surround you in every stage of 
completion.” 

“Well, why don’t you do something else now, for a 
change ?” 

‘© What, for instance ?” 

“ Why—a—a—why, you might do mythological sub- 
jects, or something of that kind.” 

‘Excellent suggestion, ma belle. 
immediately.” 

“Do. And come to me for ideas. Meanwhile, we 
must really be going. I’m about to initiate Gertie into 
the mysteries of Twenty-third Street shopping. And 
we're awfully late, Gertie; do come.” 

So they swept out of the room, Grace with airy, 
friendly adieux, and Miss Morton with a neat little con- 
ventional speech, and an exquisite little gloved hand ex- 
tended to him. 

When they were gone, he turned around through the 
curtains into his little sanctum, slowly and thoughtfully. 
Arrived before the easel, he leaned against the wall and 
gazed with pensive eyes upon the masterpiece maturing 
there. But he did not see it. His mental vision pre- 
sented to him the face of Miss Beverly’s friend, and he 
whispered to himself a wish that he might become better 
acquainted with Gertrude Morton. 


I shall commence 


Cuapter II. 
ArtHuR worked in his studio as usual on the following 
day—painting a little and idling a great deal, receiving 
an occasional friendly caller, and wondering when his 


visitors of this description would metamorphose intc 
intending patrons with we:l-lined pockets and true love 
of art. 

A little after noon, locking his door, he went in quest 
of dinner, repairing to a neighboring restaurant where 
‘‘neat- handed Phyllises” dispensed the fare and laid 
ingenious snares for ‘‘tips.” Returning, the cravings of 
hunger satisfied, he came leisurely up the two flights of 
dark stairs to the dingy corridor upon which his own 
particular haunt of genius opened, produced his key, and 
had already inserted it in the lock before he became 
aware of a tall, slender female figure coming toward Lim 
hesitatingly from the further end of the hall. On seeing 
her, he gave a start of surprise, and immediately raised 
his hat. 

“I hope you have not been waiting Jong, Miss Mor 
ton,” he said, throwing open the door and admitting her. 

“Only a minute or two,” she answered, in a low voice. 

Sherrill handed her a chair, and, when both were 
seated, passed a few desultory comments upon the 
weather and other trifling subjects. Gertrude, how- 
ever, with down-bent eyes, was plainly inattentive, and 
an embarrassed pause ensued. At last, urged by des- 
peration, she came to the object of her visit. 

“‘T came to-day, Mr. Sherrill,” she said, ‘‘ on a strange 
errand, and one I know you will consider impertinent. 
I hope that you will be lenient in your judgment, and 
believe that I have at least a reasonable and good motive 
in view. I want to know whether you—can—bring your- 
self to—to—part with that rug ?” 

Arthur was astonished, and plainly betrayed his won- 
derment in his face. 

‘Place any value on it you choose !” she cried, eagerly. 
‘*T would give anything to possess it.” 

Sherrill was completely at a loss for an answer to this 
singular request. He was certainly very unwilling to 
part with his treasure, yet how could he refuse the girl 
before him anything sho chose to demand ? On the other 
hand, it was improbable that she would accept the rug as 
a gift; he would be compelled to put a price upon it, 
and to decide what value to fix on it was another weighty 
question. Why should she crave this particular rug, when 
she could buy a far handsomer one at the ordinary ware- 
rooms of the trade ? 

In some perturbation, he rose and walked thoughtfully 
over to the rug itself. Bending above it, he commenced 
pensively to trace out the fantastic letters in its quaint 
design. 

““G, BE, R, T, I, E,” he whispered to himself. 

Then suddenly, lightning-like, an idea flashed across 
his mind. What had Grace Beverly called this girl yes- 
terday ? ‘‘Gertie.” Why her strange agitation at first 
sight of the rug, and her stranger desire to possess it? 
He felt that he had solved her story in that instant of 
thought, and that this rug, with its mystic device, was 
the link between her and her dead lover. 

Nevertheless, he did not turn to her immediately. A 
throng of reflections called up by the discovery chased 
themselves through his brain, and he stood there silently. 
He remained motionless for perhaps a minute. Then 
another inspiration entered his mind. 

Grace Beverly’s careless and frivolously given advice of 
the previous day had unwittingly coincided with an im- 
pression already engendered in his own thoughts, and the 
answer he had returned her was more than half truthful. 
He was tired of his Eastern subjects ; he felt that he 
needed variety—that his muse craved change. 

In pursuance of this idea, he had that evening con- 
ceived—suddenly, as all artists’ imaginings are formed— 
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the first faint outline of a mythological work. The scene he 
had chosen was the meeting between Iphigenia and Ores- 
tes at Tauris, and the image that had crossed his mind 
as he stood beside the rug was the pale, low-browed, 
straight-nosed, arch-lipped, classic face of Gertrude Mor- 
ton—as Iphigenia. 

As the thought seized him, without an instant’s reflec- 
tion, he turned to Miss Morton, who was patiently waiting 
for his decision. 

‘*Miss Morton,” he began, ‘‘Iam about to execute a 
scene from the mythology,” and he described his con- 
ception to her. ‘Now,’ he went on, ‘‘if you will par- 
don the observation, your face is the purest Greek model 
I have ever met with. What I have to propose is, that 
you grant me two or three sittings for your head, in con- 
sideration of which,” laughing nervously, ‘‘I will give 
you the rug.” 

He waited in some anxiety the result of this audacious 
speech. She flushed indignantly at first, and seemed 
about to refuse, but, glancing toward the coveted treas- 
ure, she visibly hesitated ; her eyes grew softer, and a 
wistful light shone in them. . 

“Do you mean in character—in costune, or whatever 
you call it ?” she asked. 

‘“No; as you are,” he returned, simply. 

Another pause. 

“‘T would rather you set a price upon it.” 

‘“‘T have done so,” bowing. 

‘* Well,” exclaimed Gertrude, at last, with a smile more 
vexed than pleasant, ‘‘I suppose I should feel flattered. 
Iwill sit. When do you wish to begiu ?” 

‘‘Y only intend to make studies for Iphigenia’s head. 
It is immaterial when I commence. Will to-morrow at 
two o’clock be satisfactory to you ?” 

“Quite.” 

‘‘You shall receive the rug to-night, at Miss Beverly’s 
house.”’ 

“No; I prefer, that you retain it until it is paid for,” 
with emphasis, smiling more pleasantly. 

“As you will. I hope the price will not be so dread- 
ful in the paying as you seem to anticipate.” 


Cuarter IIT. 


Tue following day, at the appointed hour, Miss Mor- 
ton entered the studio, to Sherrill’s surprise, unattended. 
He had expected that she would bring her friend Grace, 
or some older chaperon. But no; she was alone, and 
vailed. 

He made no remark beyond the ordinary greeting, but 
she must have perceived his surprise in his face. 

“‘T know I am guilty of a grave breach of the proprie- 
ties, Mr. Sherrill, in coming unaccompanied,” she said ; 
‘but as I wish to keep this matter entirely between our- 
selves, I preferred doing so. I did not seek to acquire 
the rug from any usual reasons, and I desire to keep my 
friends from any knowledge of its coming into my pos- 
session.” 

‘*T understand perfectly,” he replied, speaking in a 
deeper sense than she knew ; ‘‘ you are, however, on the 
days you come here, simply my model, and there is no 
reason for anybody knowing different.” 

She followed him into the inner studio, and noticed 
the freshly stretched canvas upon the easel, readily un- 
derstanding that upon it her counterfeit presentment 
was to be wrought. . 

‘Are you all ready for business, Mr. Sherrill ?” 

“If you wish to begin the sitting, I am ready now.” 

“Very well.” She removed her bonnet, and seated 
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herself, at a motion from him, in a chair placed directly 
upon the coveted rug. Sherrill took up his palette and 
prepared his colors, picked up his crayons and sharp- 
ened them, adjusted the canvas on the easel, turned Ger- 
trude’s head ea profi'e, and finally put his crayon to the 
canvas, But even then he did not go on. He seemed 
restless, unsettled, and undecided over something, and 
she watched him curiously from the corner of her eye, 
being forbidden to turn her head. 

At last, throwing down his pencil with a little impa- 
tience, he turned to her. 

‘*Miss Morton,” he said, ‘‘would it be too much to 
ask, that you would change the—the—style of your hair ?_ 
You see, it would be so much more appropriate, if your 
coiffure was in the Grecian——” 

“Why, of course,” she interrupted, and, with a slight 
movement, disengaged her mass of light-brown hair so 
that it fell down upon her shoulders. ‘‘ Now, how shall 
T arrange it, Mr. Sherrill ?” she asked, blushing faintly. 

She looked like Undine, or the Lorely, with that waving 
frame of silken hair about her, and he had never felt her 
beauty as he did at that moment. 

However, as he could not stand still and admire her, 
he showed her, as well as he knew, how to form a very 
fair apology for a Grecian coiffure, and the sitting com- 
menced in earnest. For more than an hour she posed as 
nearly without movement as possible. It was very irk- 
some. He spoke but one or two words to her during the 
entire period, and she felt an intense relief when, at the 
end of that time, he told her briefly that she need sit no 
longer. 

He remained silent while she rearranged ner hair and 
adjusted her bonnet, but when she was at last prepared 
for the street, he thanked her simply for her patience, 
and asked her to fix a day for their next meeting. 

She promptly decided upon the following Thursday, 

“Very well,” he said. ‘‘ Good-by.” 

They shook hands somewhat constrainedly — an ob- 
server might think, guiltily—and she fled rapidly down 
the corridor. 

So ended the first sitting. 

After that, at regular intervals she came to the studio, 
and he worked away industriously at his study. As the 
close association brought them better acquainted, the te- 
dious hours of the sittings were enlivened with conversa- 
tion more or less desultory, but very sweet—at least, to 
one of the two. It is needless to say that Arthur’s first 
impression of his fair model had only deepened with 
time, and as the day drew near when he must acknow- 
ledge the pleasant occupation of transferring her loved 
features to his canvas at an end, he found himself becom- 
ing gloomy and despondent. 

Time is relentless—it no more favors lovers than others 
of our kind—and at last he found that the day of the 
last sitting had arrived. 

They were both very quiet during that hour, while he 
put the final touches to the portrait that seemed to look 
from the canvas—a fair twin-sister to the beautiful ori- 
ginal, He worked with compressed lips, and she posed 
with a more pensive face than was usual. The minutes 
passed by, the picture received its latest faint shreds of 
color in a silence that neither broke. Whatever the girl's 
feelings, there was a sympathy between the painter anid 
herself, and she seemed to appreciate his suber thouglits 
instinctively. 

At last, the picture was done. Poising his brush re- 
luctantly before it for some minutes, striving to find 
some point which might receive yet another stroke, he 
dropped it with a faint, sharp click, and spoke : 
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‘It is done,” he said, briefly ; ‘ihe rug is paid for— 
well paid for. Ye/,” with ominous calmness that be- 
tokened as much desperation as determination, ‘ J am 
going to ask you something more for it.” 

Gertrude, stiffened and fatigued from her long’ pose, 
was not so acute as usual, otherwise she must havo 
understood at once. But she did not. She looked up 
quite innocently, saying : 

** And that is ?” 

“* Yourself.” 

She dropped her eyes with a quick blush, and turned 
half aside. 

“‘T won’t tell you how much I care for you, Gertrude 
—that you will know, if you have a woman’s feelings. 
Simply, I have loved you from that first day I saw you, 
and now I ask, Have you any love for me? Will you 
marry me Gertrude? Answer me.” 


design.” She stopped a moment, in her agitation at the 
sad remembrances called up by her story, ~nd Arthur put 
his arm about her soothingly. Then leaning her head 
upon his shoulder, she went on. ‘‘ He sent me a small 
drawing of the design, and it was like—that !”’ pointing 
to the rug before them. ‘‘ After that I waited many long 
months without ever hearing from him, and I grew, oh ! 
so anxious and worried by the suspense. He had always 
written to me so regularly that I knew something must 
have happened him. Eventually, I received from the 
English Consulate the news of his death. He had been 
murdered in the mountains for his money. Then I wrote 
to see if I could not have the rug sent to me. Inquiries 
were very kindly made, but it was found that some tour- 
ist had bought it from the maker in the meantime, and 
taken it away with him. And that tourist,” she con- 
cluded, ‘‘ was you !” 
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In her silence then, and the downward bend of her 
head, he saw how his suit had sped, and caught her in 
his arms with a great triumph of exultation and love and 
tenderness. After a long pause, she drew herself away. 

‘*Now, I ought to tell you, Mr. Sherrill——” 

‘*You mean Arthur.” 

‘Well then, Arthur—why I wanted the rug.” 

“J think I know, darling.” 

““No. How could you know ?” turning her blue eyes 
up to his, and making them so much prettier in their 
surprise and incredulity, that the scene of a moment be- 
fore was repeated. 

“Now, do let me tell you, Arthur,” she said, firmly. 
*<T must confess that I have been—engaged—cnce before, 
to a young officer, in England. He went to India, poor 
fellow, and when he was on furlough, one time, he trav- 
eled to Sbirfz, in Persia, you know, where you were. 
He wrote me from there, saying that he had hired a 
native rug-maker to weave for him a rug from his own 


Well, there is no necessity for many more particulars. | 
Suffice it to say that Gertrude Morton naturalized as Mrs. 
Sherrill, and is mistress of a very neat house up-town, 
where, in the cozy library, most cherished of all the pos- 
sessions of its master and mistress, is the Rua which 
brought them together. 
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By Horace TOWNSEND. 


For many centuries the teaching of animals to perform 
tricks and evolutions has been an accomplishment re- 
garded with more or less esteem by nations both bar- 
barous and civilized. It is probable that, like many 
much more useful arts, its birthplace was the Orient, for 
in the first record we have of trained wild aninals the 
elephant, that characteristically Eastern beast, is spoken 
of. A well-known historian says: ‘‘ Without repeating 
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what has been so often related, I shall only mention the 
elephant, which walked upon a rope backward and for- 
ward, as well as up and down, and which Galba first 
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and villages of the United States, the annual visit of 
“the menagerie”—a small collection of more or less 
decrepit animals—was to the inhabitants an event to be 


eaused to be shown to the Roman people. After this, so | anticipated for wecks, and subsequently discussed for 
much confidence was placed in the dexterity of the ani- | months. According to an old magazine of that date, I 


mal, that a person sat on an elephant’s back while he 


walked across the theatre upon a 
rope °xtended from one side to 
the other ;” a feat which, even in 
these days of Barnum and “ clown 
elephants,” would be considered 
somewhat marvelous. It is 
strange, indeed, that no hint of 
sorcery seems to have attached 
itself to the trainers of this in- 
genious beast; for a dozen cen- 
turies later we are told, by an- 
other authority, ‘‘a horse, which 
had been taught to perform a 
number of tricks, was tried as 
possessed of the devil, and con- 
demned to be burnt,” while its 
owner narrowly escaped the same 
payment for his patience and in- 
genuity. 

In our own day the exhibition 
of trained animals hardly occupies 
the same place, perhaps, in the 
list of public amusements as it 
did, even half a century ago, 
when, among the smaller towns 
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A YOUNG ELEPHANT TRAINED TO CARRY 
A KFTTLE OF BOILING WATER. 


find that these collections usually consisted of some 


such assortment as this: ‘‘A lion, 
a tiger, a black bear, a camel, a 
wildcat, a hyena, some torpid 
snakes coiled up in a box,” be- 
sides a number of monkeys, apes, 
and ring-tailed baboons, shut up 
in a compartment by themselves. 
Sometimes, we are told, a small 
elephant and a Shetland pony, 
trained to the performance of 
some simple tricks, were added. 
All this ‘‘was very popular, as 
it was unexceptionable on the 
score of morals, and was visited 
by the ‘most straightest’ sects of 
the people.” 

Thus it will be seen that the 
elephant has, from the earliest 
ages until the present day, been 
a favorite animal with the trainers, 
owing, probably, to his undoubted 
intelligence and spasmodic docil- 
ity, as well as to the greater dra- 
matic effect, as it were, produced 
on the popular mind by the sight 
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of so enormous and apparently unwieldy a brute obedient 
to the beck and call of comparatively diminutive man. 
In our own times, just as fifty years ago, elephants and 
horses form the chief educated portion of the circus, that 
legitimate successor of the wandering menagerie which 
I have just described. 

Some years ago, I enjoyed the acquaintance of a man 
who, in all probability, knew more of the methods of 
training elephants than any one living, not even except- 
ing the native Hindoo elephant- keepers, who, by the 
way, know no more to-day of the more obscure charac- 
teristics of the beasts they manage than did their fore- 
fathers two thousand years ago. George Arstingstall, the 
clever Connecticut elephant-trainer, to whom I refer, 
was tlio first recorded breeder of elephants in captivity; 
the natives of India having always held this to be im- 
possible, and replenishing their herds by capturing the 
animals in a wild condition and subsequeutly domesticat- 
ing them. Arstingstall passed years in constant attend- 
ance upon Barnum’s herd of elephants, and taught many 
of them the tricks they still perform in the ring ; he had 
under his care such vicious ‘‘ rogue” elephants as Pilot 
and Tippoo Sahib, and yet he was never injured in the 
slightest degree by any of his charges, though a violent 
death under the feet of an infuriated pachiderm is not 
an unusual ending to the life of an elephant-trainer, 
while bruises ani broken ribs are habitual accompani- 
ments of the profession. I have before me the notes of a 
conversation I once held with Arstingstall on the subject : 
‘‘Don’t imagine,” said he, ‘‘ that you can train an ele- 
phant by kindness. They want to know that you are 
master all the time, and the elephant-hook has to be in 
constant use. When an elephant understands that you 
are his master, he will readily obey you as long as he is 
in constant fear of the goad. Their natural intelligence 
is great, and they are the easiest animals in the world to 
teach tricks to. One of the hardest obstacles to over- 
some, when the initiatory process_of breaking in an ele- 
phant is in process, is their constant desire to break out 
of the ring and return to their feeding-place. This once 
overcome, the rest is comparatively easy. They seem to 
take a positive pleasure in performing their tricks. Fe- 
male elephants I find kind and tractable throughout 
their ‘lives, but bull elephants at a certain age become 
so ugly, as a rule, that but little can be done with them, 
especially in the Spring of the year. Their bad temper 
and ‘roguishness’ increase yearly, until at length they 
are positively dangerous eyen to the most watchful of 
keepers, and the sooner they are killed the safer are the 
lives of all around them. This was the case with Pilot, 
the elephant who was shot, some years ago, in the Mad- 
ison Square Garden.” 

It is the rogue elephants that give the spice of danger 
to the trainer’s life, for the quickness of the infuriated 
animal is only equaled by the ease with which he can 
crush the life out of a man with a single blow. An ele- 
phant has a memory, too, and will treasure up a grievance 
for weeks, until the opportunity for vengeance arrives. 
But even in the midst of their wildest excess of fury the 
result of early training becomes apparent sometimes. 
Tippoo Sahib, who for twenty years traveled with Van 
Ambergh’s show, was one of the worst-tempered beasts 
on record, but to children he was always kind and gentle. 

Some years ago, the show with which he was traveling 
found itself in Troy, and Tippoo and some of his mates 
made their escape. They got into a large iron-foundry, 
and, driving all the workmen ont, began to pull the 
place to pieces, when the keepers arrived and captured 
all but Tippoo. He ran down the road for a few miles, 
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when he overtook a man and his child quietly walking 
along. They heard the thunder of his tread, looked 
around, saw their pursuer, and then ran for their lives. 
They might have spared themselves the trouble, for in 
an instant Tippoo was up to them, and had picked the 
child up in his trunk, Flourishing che lad over his head, 
he pursued the man, who had taken advantage of the ele- 
phant’s momentary halt to gain a few yards’ advantage. 
The huge beast was almost abreast of him, when the ter- 
rified man tripped and fell. Then the result of Tippoo’s 
training as regards children was made manifest. He very 
carefully deposited the child near his father, gave the 
latter a poke with his trunk, to see whether he were dead 
or not, and—the man haying fainted from fright—appa- 
rently made up his mind that he had only a corpse to 
deal with. So, with a snort of satisfaction at his victory, 
he lumbered down the road, and, having swam a river 
and passed the night in the woods, was quietly recap- 
tured next day. Both man and child were unharmed. 
This same Tippoo Sahib, some twenty years ago, when 
with Van Ambergh, was taken early one morning to ford 
the Delaware River below Port Jervis. He was in a bad 
temper, and when in midstream became still further en- 
raged at the sight of a gigantic raft of logs bearing down 
on him. He made up his mind to meet it and try con- 
clusions with this vast aggregation of timber, measur- 
ing some forty by a hundred feet. The lumberers who 
manned the huge raft plunged overboard when they saw 
the direction it was taking, and Tippoo’s keeper made 
the best of his way to shore, so that elephant and raft 
were left to fight it out alone. The enormous strength of 
the beast enabled him to partially check the momentum 
of the mass of hemlock logs, so that the upper end began 
by the force of the current to swing around. So, by de- 
grees, the raft slipped away from him, and pursuing its 
way down the swiftly flowing stream, was dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below—a consummation which was 
watched with intense delight by Tippoo, who evidently 
thought that the credit of victory was due to himself 
alone. 

The training of horses, though not likely nowadays to 
lead to the disagreeable and incendiary consequences 
which I have mentioned us pertaining to it in medieval 
times, is a difficult and somewhat thankless task. Natu- 
rally, a horse—contrary to general opinion—is not an ex- 
cessively intelligent animal. It is nervous to a degree, 
and entirely wanting in that approach to deductive rea- 
soning which marks the elephant. It is true that, only a 
year or two ago, a horse was exhibited in this country 
which could walk a tight rope, but this result was gained 
only at the expense of a vast amount of time and trouble, 
the trainer personally assuring me that he had worked 
hard for over two years before his aim was accomplished. 
Instruction in the so-called manége—by which is meant 
that regulated pawing and pacing around a ring and 
keeping time to music with which circus-goers are famil- 
iar—is given by men who make a business of the thing. 
Alternate rewards and punishments are the basis of their 
educational methods. 

More glory, and with the glory more scars, are proba- 
bly gained by lion and tiger tumers than by any other 
animal-educators ; and perhaps it is fitting that it should 
be so, for the life of a man who passes his life in close 
contact with tnese huge cats is one prolonged exhibition 
of nerve and daring. There are those among us who can 
remember the excitement into which New York was 
thrown when, in 1833, at the old Bowery Theatre, under 
Hamblin’s management, that famous lion-tamer, Van Am- 
bergh, first appeared. Tater, Miss Medina, who was one 
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of the many Mrs. Hamblins, wrote a marvelous drama 
for the plucky lion man, entitled ‘‘ The Lion Lord,” one 
peculiarity of which was that there were no lions in it, 
but only an immense tiger. Later still, Herr Driesbach 
became renowned throughout the country, and full of 
incidents and adventure was his life. ‘‘ Once,” to use 
his own words, ‘I was exhibiting in the City of Balti- 
more. We were playing a piece in which one of my 
tigers was suddenly to leap from above upon me, as if 
to kill me. After it would jump on me we would roll 
around on the stage, to all appeurances engaged in mor- 
tal combat. The theatre in which we were playing had 
a large pit, and it was filled almost to suffocation, on 
the evening of which I speak, with men and boys, The 
tiger, on this occasion, jumped over my head and was 
flying for the pit, when I caught him by the tail and 
hauled him back. I needn’t tell you that standing-room 
was made mighty quick in that pit, when they saw the 
animal coming. They rushed out pell-mell, yelling and 
screaming for me to hold on to him.” 

When Edwin Forrest was playing at the Old Bowery, 
in the forties, the afterpiece was a revival of ‘‘ The Lion 
Lord,” with Driesbach in Van Ambergh’s place, and in- 
t:oducing a number of trained lions. Talking to Dries- 
bach one night in the greenroom, Forrest, in his lofty 
manner, remarked that he had never known fear—had 
never been scared in his life. Driesbach smiled, but 
said nothing in reply. Only an evening or two after that 
he asked Forrest to come home with him and have a bit 
of supper. The tragedian agreed, and the two men 
walked to Driesbach’s house. Arrived there, the lion- 
tamer let the actor in, and after passing along a dark and 
devious passage, he opened a door and said : ‘* This way, 
Mr. Forrest.”” As Forrest entered, he heard the door 
slammed behind him, and almost immediately felt some- 
thing touch his leg in the darkness. Reaching 2own, he 
touched with his hand what he thought was a cat’s back, 
and gently stroked it. Instead of a gentle purr, this 
familiarity was greeted with a hoarse growl, and two 
fiery eyeballs glared at him through the inky blackness 
of the room. Then he knew that it was a lion beside 
him, while another ominous growl from another corner 
told him that more than one of these playful carnivora 
could be found, did occasion arise. ‘‘ Are you afraid, 
Mr. Forrest ?” asked the lion-tamer ; and, mustering all 
his courage, the actor replied, as unconcernedly as he 
could, ‘‘ Not a bit.”” Herr Driesbach, who was unseen in 
the darkness, muttered something to his pets, and the 
growls deepened into roars, and Forrest felt the back of 
the beast next him beginning to arch. He stood it fora 
few moments longer, and then, his own deep bass striv- 
ing to make itself heard above the canine chorus, broke 
out with : ‘‘ Now let me out, you infernal scoundrel, or 
T'll break every bone in your body.” But Driesbach was 
obdurate, and kept him a prisoner, not daring to move a 
finger, while the lion kept rubbing itself against his leg. 
Then a compromise was reached, and Forrest offered a 
champagne supper as the price of his release. The offer 
was accepted, and the actor walked out of the room with 
the perspiration literally streaming from his body. 

W. H. Winner, who for the last twenty-three years has 
been a lion and tiger trainer, has probably met with as 
severe mishaps as could befall a man, and yet still ac- 
tively plies his trade. He began at the business in 1865, 
as a cleaner and tender of the cages in the old Van Am- 
bergh show, and was even then accustomed to pass 
freely in and ont of the cages filled with snarling and 
yelping animals. After getting along in safety for a 
year, he went one day into a cage to separate a fighting 


lion and leopard. He tried to beat the infuriated animals 
apart with an iron bar, but the lion with one pat on the 
head laid him senseless, and he had to be dragged out 
by the other attendants. The injury to his head gave him 
trouble for years, until, in 1875, he had a piece of the 
skull, which all that time had been depressed, removed. 
After that, the wound quickly healed. In 1870 he per- 
formed in public with a lion, in whose open mouth he 
used to lay his head. One day the lion closed his jaws, 
and nearly bit Winner’s face off. The latter declares the 
act was unintentional on the lion’s part, and as soon as 
he had recovered from the effects of the wound, he re- 
peated the performance with the same animal. This 
recalls the recent death of a woman trainer in Europe, 
who was accustomed to perform the same feat—a favorite 
one, by the way, with all trainers from Van Ambergh’s 
day. She had arranged for a photograph to be taken 
of her in this position, and, in order to secure an in- 
stantaneous view in the darkness of the menagerie, a 
‘flash -light” was used. Probably the sudden glare 
startled the lion ; but, at all events, he closed his jaw 
and mangled the poor girl so terribly that she died. 
The rather apocryphal story of the man who followed 
Van Ambergh’s show for months, and never missed a 
performance because he was sure that some day the lion 
would bite the man’s head off, and he did not want to 
miss the spectacle, is well known. To return to Winner. 
He had trained a lioness, the instant he passed through 
the grated partition, in the centre of the cage, and drew 
it behind him, to make a leap against the partition, as if 
dashing after him to seize him. This, of course, was 
merely for the effect of the thing, but one night she was a 
little too quick, or he was a little too slow, for before he 
got the partition closed, she came hustling against it, 
knocked it out of place, and laid Winner flat on the floor 
among the lions, with a broken nose and unconscious. 
The lioness merely looked at him, which, as he says, 
seems to dispel the current idea that a cat animal will 
jump on a human being when it sees him lying prostrate. 
The worst-natured of the cat animals are the panthers, 
and by one of these, on which he was attempting to 
place a collar, Winner got terribly bitten and was laid up 
for weeks. A panther, he says, can never be so thor- 
oughly trained as to be relied upon for an instant. A 
trainer may perform with it in safety for a thousand times, 
and a moment’s cessation of watchfulness during the 
thousand and first performance will bring the beast 
springing upon his back with murderous intent. To 
control a panther, it must be kept in constant fear of 
the trainer during every minute he is with it. 

But performing with any of these wild animals, says 
this trainer, is not unattended with danger, and accidents 
must be taken as a matter of course. The probable dan- 
ger can, however, be reduced to a minimum if a man isal- 
ways sober, watchful, and on his guard every minute he 
is with the beasts. He must, too, make a study, not only 
of the general characteristics of each species, but also of 
the individual dispositions and moods of each one of 
them under his care. He must find out, too, just what 
each is accustomed to do, and how he has been taught to 
do it. If, for instance, a tiger has been taught to stand 
up at one end of the cage, he will stand up at the other 
only under the most vigorous compulsion, and will make 
a fight before he will do it even then. They must be hu- 
mored as well as controlled, and allowance made for their 
infirmities of temper. Then there is not an overwhelm- 
ing amount of danger in performing with them. 

A recent instance of what slight experience is needed, 
in order to render a man of courage and coolness at home 
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with wild animals, is that of a Welsh innkeeper named 
William Samuels, He announced that he was prepared 
to enter a cage of lions in Wombwell’s Menagerie, which 
was exhibiting at Swansea. A great crowd collected, and 
Samuels, attired as a prize-fighter and with a cudgel in 
his hand, appeared at the appointed time in front of a 
eage containing a lion and about a dozen lionesses. He 
boldly entered the cage, to the evident distaste of its oc- 
cupants, who seemed as though inclined to give the in- 
truder a warm welcome. Undaunted, however, he walked 
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cage. A fool- 
hardy feat, sure- 
ly, but one which 
shows how es- 
sential are mere 
coolness and 
nerve when deal- 
ing with these 
beasts. 

It seems a 
matter of cer- 
tainty that if 
tigers, and pos- 
sibly lions also, 
are kept from 
cubhood up 
without having 
tasted raw meat, 
their nature is 
to a certain ex- 
tent changed, 
om, rather, it 
might be said 
that certain ele- 
ments in their 
nature are re- 
pressed. Thus, 
according to 
C. T. Buckland, the late Rajah of Bardwan had, with the 
many beasts which these Oriental princes, following the 
customs of their remotest forefathers, keep in their gar- 
dens, two tigers. One of them had never been fed on raw 
meat, but only on cooked goats’ flesh, and a docile, tract- 
able animal he was—a mere big cat, in fact. The other, 
to whom raw flesh, and occasionally a live pig, was fed, 
was of an entirely different nature, and could not be ap- 
proached without danger. So, too, in the household of 
Rajah Kalinarain of Decca was a full-grown tiger which 


up to the end of the cage where the animals were hud- used to wander loose about the premises. The creature 


dled together, 
awaiting only 
the slightest en- 


eouragement to 


spring upon 


him, and held 


his cudgei, in a 
threatening man- 


ner, beneath the 


nose of the fierc- 


est. Growls of 


rage greeted this 


act, but Samuels, 


in no way dis- 
composed, then 
walked among 
the animals and 
made them fly 
right and left 
before him. This 
he did several 
times, and finally 
fired a pistol 
point-blank in 
the faces of the 
beasts. Then he 
ealmly turned 
his back on 
them, and march- 
ed out of the 
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had had, it is true, all its teeth extracted by a doctor who 
was experimenting in the strength of the—then new— 
drug chloroform, but it never showed even a disposition 
to become ferocious, and was used as a watchdog to pro- 
tect the women’s quarters at night. In an evil hour, the 
men who fed the tiger amused themselves by letting him 
kill for himself the goats on whose flesh, when boiled, he 
was fed. This the beast easily did with a blow of his im- 
mense paw, but one night, having learned the trick, he 
jumped on a small boy who came within the length of 
his chain, and broke the child’s neck instantly. He was 
found in the morning apparently very sorry and sur- 
prised at what he had done, but of course had to pay 
the penalty of 
his crime, and 
was shot by 
the Rajah’s 
orders. 

The training 
of monkeys is, 
by many peo- 
ple, considered 
an easy matter, 
but I have the 
authority of an 
expert for de- 
claring this to 
be a mistake. 
“They will 
probably do 
what you waut 
them to sever- 
al times,” said 
he, ‘all right ; 
but they soon 
forget, and that 
innate spirit of 
mischief which 
seems to per- 
vade the race 
renders them 
extremely like- 
ly to do just 
the opposite to 
what they have 
been taught, 
out of pure 
cussedness.”’ 

The troupe 
of educated 
monkeys which 
were lately 
seen in New 
York were ad- 
vertised exten- 
sively as being monkey actors, rather than mere trained 
animals, and as exhibiting a wonderful amount of intelli- 
gence ; but those who watched them can bear me out 
when I say that they had merely been taught to obey 
mechanically a few arbitrary gestures of their teacher, 
Brockmann. Oftentimes, too, they resolutely refused 
even to doas much as this. One of the reporters hap- 
pily hit off the methods of training employed, in the 
following ‘‘short conversation ”: 

“T see by the papers,” said Mr. Blackberry, the monkey 
dude, to Mr. Mickey Finn, the monkey driver, ‘‘that Mr. 
Brockmann has been giving the reporters the old gag.” 

* An’ what might the ould gag be ?” says Mickey. 

“That he trains us by kindness,” said Mr. Blackberry. 
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‘‘Kindness me eye,” said Mickey. 

Dogs, owing, no doubt, to their centuries of domestica- 
tion, are perhaps the easiest of the smaller quadrupeds 
to educate, and, according to Mr. Parker, the proprietor 
of a troupe of trained dogs, the mode of teaching adopted 
is as follows: He takes a dog of, say, a year old, and first 
teaches him to ‘‘mind ”—,that is, to come and go at. the 
word of command. This takes from six to ten lessons, 
but is the necessary foundation, without which all subse- 
quent education is valueless. After he is taught to un- 
derstand who his master is, and that he must obey him, 
the work begins. He is at first_taught to sit up. ‘Hold 
him in the correct position against the wall,” says Mr. 
Parker, ‘‘show 
him what you 
want done, and 
concentrate 
your mind 
upon his doing 
it, When he 
has learned to 
sit up, try him 
standing on 
his hindlegs. 
This will come 
very easily to 
him. Then 
comes the 
waltz. This 
you will find 
very hard, but 
p erse verance 
and judicious 
training wil} 
accomplish 
even that. 
Teaching him 
to jump is the 
next thing, and 
this, if he be a 
large dog, is 
su p plemented 
with leaping. 
A great many 
people try to 
teach a dog to 
jump by hold- 
ing a piece of 
meat on the 
other side of a 
cane and bid- 
ding the dog to 
get it: That’s 
wrong, and 
will ruin a 
good dog in a little while. If you want to train a dog 
to jump, show him what you want him to do, and, with 
a little patience, you will see him perform the trick, not 
only with ease, but with pleasure also. When a dog goes 
through his tricks in a sluggish manner, it is only a 
question of a few days and he will shirk them alto- 
gether.” % 

Trained cats do not so commonly appear as performers, 
but Bonette and others have made successful shows with 
this domestic animal. A cat-exhibitor was asked, ‘‘ What 
age do you prefer to have them for training purposes ?” 
“It really does not matter much. Ihave had them as 
young as eight or nine weeks, and as old asa year and 
a half. That one there,” pointing to a well-conditioned 
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light tabby, ‘‘is one of my best. ‘Boneta,’ I call him ; 
and next to him, ‘Mims’ (a tortoiseshell). Te does the 
pole trick, the most difficult thing of all to teach; and 
yet, although ‘ Boneta’ was a year older than ‘Mims’ 
when I had him, I don’t know that he wasn’t the easier 
of the two to train. Taken all round, I should say about 
six months old is the best time to begin training. Of 
course, it is as well to have them younger, so as to get 
them thoroughly well accustomed to you.” 

“And how do you set about training them, may I ask ?” 
‘‘ First of all I get them used to me, and as fond of me as 
they are capable of being (which is not saying much, for 
I don’t believe cats have any real affection whatever); and 
having done this, the rest follows easily enough by de- 
grees. You mustn’t expect to do it all at once; but any 
cat of average intelligence can be trained to do almost 
anything in nine or ten weeks. Feeding and coaxing 
does it. If you attempt to resort to harsh measures, it’s 
allU P. They turn sulky directly.” 

‘¢ What is the first trick you teach them ?” ‘To sit up 
and beg ; and then feed them when they do it well ; then 
creeping through the chairs, and gradually walking over 
the backs—and soon. When they have once begun to 
learn, and find they get bits of meat when they do a trick 
neatly, they give very little trouble after.” 

‘““What about the rats, mice, etc. ? Do your cats ap- 
pear antagonistic to them at first ?” ‘‘ Nota bit. I have 
had a cat that had been taught to walk the rope, the first 
time the mice or rats have been put on, just knock them 
off with her feet so as to get them out of her way, but 
not show the slightest desire to hurt them ; and the same 
way with the birds.” One of the greatest difficulties I 
have to encounter is to teach them (the cats) to lift their 
feet up so as not to upset the rats or birds.” 

‘And the rats, birds, etc., do they mind?” ‘Nota 
bit ; they don’t take the sligutest notice of the cats so 
long as they don’t tread on them. They are not the least 
afraid ; in fact, it is a case of neutrality on both sides.” 

‘And the pole trick ; how do you manage that ?” 
“Well, as a rule, that is the most difficult thing of all. 
You see, a cat may be made to go up a little way, say ; 
there she sticks—won’t go up or come down; and you 
can’t do anything in the same way as you could if they 
are performing on the chairs or the tight rope, where you 
can reach them., Of course, there is always a bit of meat 
at tho top of the pele, otherwise they would not go up at 
all; and even with this inducement they usually make a 
great fuss, especially the coming down head first.” 

‘Have you ever had a cat fly at you ?” ‘‘ No, I can’t 
say I have ; they have given me some bad scratches be- 
fore now, as well as bites; but I don’t mind that. If 
they turn sulky I let them alone ; coercion is no good in 
their case, and force is no remedy. You must let them 
have their sulk out, and then start again.” 

“Do you consider cats easy to tame or otherwise ?” 
‘““Most decidedly otherwise. I have trained all sorts of 
animals and birds ; and, next to a goat (which is, I verily 
believe, the most obstinate animal in the world to instill 
an idea into), cats most certainly are entitled to second 
place. You can never get them to take an interest in 
their work : they do it, and do it well enough generally ; 
but they do not take a pride in what they do, like a 
horse or a dog—that’s the point.” 

Even the stupid pigs are quite frequently trained, the 
“educated pig” at one time being an almost necessary 
ingredient of country fairs. The very low order of intel- 
ligence possessed by snakes renders them comparatively 
useless in the trainer’s hands ; and the so-called snake- 
charmers of the circuses and shows never attempt to 


teach their scaly pets any tricks, but count on these 
creatures’ torpidity, and their own quickness of hand- 
ling, to see them safe through. 

The training of birds is an extremely ancient art, and 
among the Eastern nations is even now pursued to quite 
an extent, while our own European ancestors considered 
hawking as an exclusively aristocratic pursuit. Indeed, 
it was only the other day that a modern hawker wrote to 
an English journal of sports, and detailed his striking 
success during the past year with a couple of kestrels. 
His bag included hares, rabbits, partridges, and many 
small birds. In China the cormorant is trained to catch 
fish, the fisherman having his birds trained to obey a call, 
note, or whistle, so that they sit around the edge of the 
boat and go and return from the water like well-trained 
spaniels. In Japan the conditions are different, for in- 
stead of the sluggish, muddy rivers of China, the birds 
have to be taught to fish in rapid mountain streams. A 
cord is tied pretty tightly around the lower part of the 
bird’s throat, and the fisherman, holding a lantern—for 
the fishing is done at night—walks up the bed of the 
stream, preceded by the big bird, who constantly dives, 
bringing up the trout-like fish of a foot or so in length, 
and waiting for the fisherman to extract them from its 
beak. They frequently catch between 300 and 400 fish in 
a night. 
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Ir was toward the end of December that I pitched my 
camp on the left bank of the River Gogra, a tributary of 
the Ganges. I had come with the intention of having 
some good sport amongst the snipe with which this part 
of the district abounded, but determined to give up a day 
to the geese which frequent these great, sandy rivers, My 
shikari had come on overnight, and had made all inqui- 
ries and ‘‘ bandobast” for sport, having discovered the 
feeding-ground of the geese some four miles from camp. 
These birds bask on the sandbanks in the middle of the 
river during the heat of the day, and the stream being 
about three-quarters of a mile across, they remain thus in 
perfect safety until sunset. Then, with much clamoring 
and beating of wings, they make off some miles inland, 
and feed all night on the young crops of wheat, return- 
ing to their stronghold shortly after sunrise. 

I turned in carly, as I knew a start in the dark morn- 
ing awaited me. The dull, incessant thundering of the 
falling bank rolling across the water; the monotonous 
‘“‘rub-dubbing ” of a drum sounding for some marriage- 
feast ; the hideous howling of the jackals along the bank, 
answered in the far distance by another prowling pack ; 
the gentle plashing of the water just below my tent; and 
the mournful echoing “ pity - to-do-o-it” of the lap- 
wing—all combined to swell a soothing and not inhar- 
monious chorus which soon lulled me to sleep. 

Iwas roused up betimes, and by four o’clock, after a 
hot and substantial ‘“‘ chota hazri,” or breakfast, started 
away, accompanied by the shikari, Sunt Singh, and two 
‘* chokidars,” or village watchmen, whom he had pressed 
into the service. The night was beautifully clear; the 
moon had gone, and the stars glimmered faintly through 
the morning mist. A heavy dew had settled on the grass 
and stubbly jangle, which, befere we had proceeded 
half a mile, wetted us through to the waist. The air was 
cold and cutting, but with a fresh crispness peculiar to 
an Indian cold-weather morning. On and on we plodded, 
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Sunt Singh taking the lead — now through a grove of 
mango-trees ; now past a miserable collection of huts, 
inhabited by ‘‘Chamars,” the lowest caste of natives, 
whence still proceeded the sound of drums heard the 
previous evening, the guttering torches revealing the 
haggard faces of the dusky revelers as we passed the 
door ; now skirting a ‘‘charan,” or lagoon, alive with 
ducks quacking and cackling far out among the rushes, 
at the sound of such early intruders upon their night 
feast, the snipe on the margin rising briskly in the cold 
morning air, with the familiar “snack.” 

Daylight was rapidly making headway. At last Sunt 
Singh stopped, and pointing to a tall ‘‘urhur” (a kind 
of bean) field, standing at the top of a gentle slope, drew 
my attention to a slight rustling coming from beyond it, 
which I had not before noticed. This I knew meant 
geese feeding ; so, leaving the chokidars, I advanced cau- 
tiously to the near side. On closer approach the cover 
proved very scanty, as the stems rose bare two or three 
feet. However, going down on all fours, I made the best 
of my way to the further side, the rustling, meanwhile, 
becoming more and more distinct, as though a strong 
breeze were blowing ahead. Nearing the edge, I crouched 
flat on my belly, and ventured for the first time to look 
ahead. Ye Powers !—what a sight! Between the stalks 
I could see a rolling, seething mass of light-gray feathers 
stretched out before me. Hastily marking a tuft of tall 
grass that grew on the ridge dividing the field, I suc- 
ceeded, after a painfully slow crawl, in placing it between 
myself and the birds. Here I paused for a minute or so 
to regain my wind, for I was considerably blown, and, 
peeping through the grass, met the piercing black eyes 
of the wary old sentinel posted on the near side of the 
mass. He was evidently very uneasy, and kept shaking 
his wings nervously, uttering short, restless quacks. At 
last he could contain himself no longer, and gave vent to 
his anxiety in a loud, alarmed ‘“‘ kaunk !”” Instantly cvery 
head was raised, and in a second every bird had risen. 
Seizing my opportunity, I fired at the nearest couple just 
as they spread their wings, and springing to my feet, 
picked out another in the confusion that followed. The 
noise was deafening ; the air was thick with birds tum- 
bling clumsily about, and jostling one another in their 
fright. 

I was proceeding hastily’to reload, when I discovered 
that the breech of the gun was choked with mud—I my- 
self was plestered from chest to boots—and nothing 
Icould do in my haste would persuade it to yield. I 
strained it and pulled it, using a deal of expressive and 
elegant language the while, but alas ! all to no purpose. 
Sitting down, not in the sweetest of humors, I shook my 
fist at the departing geese, and, pulling out my penknife, 
philosophically set to work to clear the obstruction. By 
the time I succeeded my wrath had abated, and calling 
for the chokidars, looked round for my birds. One, 
lying near by, had fallen to the second shot, two more 
lay kicking a few yards further on, and one was making 
the best of his way across the field. Sunt Singh now 
appeared, swinging another bird in his hand, which he 
had picked up in the direction taken by the geese. This 
made five in all. 


The sun was by this time well above the horizon, and 


it was beginning to get warm, Sitting down under some 
trees, not far distant, to rest a little and quench my 
thirst, a bright idea struck me. About four miles up the 
river, above my camp, there was a ferry. 
by covering a long native ‘‘ dug-out ” boat with branches, 
and floating down- stream, the birds on the sandbanks 
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passing close enough for a shot. The idea seemed plausi- 
ble enough—in theory ; alas! in practiee, as the sequel 
will show, it was anything but satisfactory. However, in 
blissful ignorance of what awaited me, I set off at a good 
round pace direct for the river, which was about a coupla 
of miles in a straight line. Arrived at the ferry, I found 
the only two available boats were plying to and fro with 
cargoes of pilgrims, on their way to a religious fair some 
miles inland. However, after a good deal of question- 
ing, a dusky boatman stepped forward, saying he had an 
old ‘‘ dinghy ’ about half a mile down the river, which, 
“if the ‘sahib’ would but give him a ‘chiria’ (bird), he 
would place at his disposal, and take him down the 
water.” The bargain was struck, and we set off down the 
bank. There was no doubt about the “ dinghy” being 
old ; it proved to be a very cranky craft, patched in evry 
available place, in rough native fashion, with odd pieces 
of wood and plastered with wet clay. However, after 
emptying out the water which all but filled it, and cover- 
ing it over with tall grass and some leafy bushes, I crawled 
in and lay flat at the bottom, followed by Sunt Singh, our 
“malar” (boatman) stepping last into the stern. With 
a lusty shove from h's bamboo he sent us off into the 
stream, which immediately commenced whirling us round 
in the most bewildering manner. Every moment I fully 
expected to be rolled into the yellow water ; but after a 
turn or two, we settled quietly end on, and began moving 
down at a famous speed, the stream being uncommonly 
swift. : 

After about half a mile or so I began to feel te:ribly 
cramped and uncomfortable, for the water was oozing in 
from all directions, and we were wet through. At last we 
sighted, a long way ahead, one of the sandbanks above 
alluded to, and to our gratification we saw it covered 
with geese. figning to the ‘‘malar” to keep as close in 
as he safely could, I quickly pressed home a couple of 
wire cartridges, and, half kneeling, half lying down, 
anxiously kept my eye on the birds. When within about 
200 yards, the ‘‘ malar” passed down word, through Sunt 
Singh, in a whisper, that he could not approach any 
closer, as there was a covered bank jutting out from the 
one above water. Had we passed at the distance we 
then were, we should have been out of range, and as I 
imagined this to be merely a lazy excuse, I turned half 
round, and, with an expressive look, shook my fist. The 
sign was understood, and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the boat’s nose veer gently toward the bank. Three or 
four ugly-looking, scaly monsters slid stealthily into the 
water, but the birds appeared unconcerned. 

The critical moment had arrived ; a second more and 
I should have fired, when thump! the boat struck the 
hidden bank! I was jerked on my face, in an instant 
the boat was swung round by the stream, and before I 
had fully realized what was happening I found myself 
floundering on my knees in the water. Fortunately, 
being close in to the bank, it was not more than four feet 
deep. I had in some manner managed to retain my gun, 
though my hat was floating peacefully away down-stream. 
Regaining my feet, I looked for the others. The ‘‘ma- 
lar,” foreseeing what was about to happen, had not lost 
his hold on the boat, and on being pitched out scrambled 
back immediately, and was coolly occupied in clearing it 
from the sand. Sunt Singh had fared worse, for being 
mixed up with a heap of bushes and grass, he was car- 
ried into deeper water, and had some difficulty in gaining 
a foothold ; in fact, he was still struggling und flounder- 
ing in a woful manner, gasping and groaning between 
each gulp of water. Helping him to his feet, we made 


might mistake it for an extra large log, and allow of our | the best of our way to dry land as hastily as possible 
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under the circumstances ; for there were numbers of alli- Drying our wringing garments, we embarked once 
gators in the river, and although these brutes remain in a | more on our treacherous craft, and put off for the shore. 
lethargic state during Winter, yet it was not very pleas- | With a knowing look the ‘‘ malar’ pocketed his rupee, 
ant to find one’s self in such close proximity. Needless to | and then proceeded gravely to tow his ‘dinghy ” home, 
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say, not a bird remained behind ; indeed, one would im- 
agine that the sight of an innocent-looking log of wood, | general. A two-mile tramp brought us to the tents, 
fetching up with a jerk within thirty yards, and disgorg- | where, after a tub and a stiff ‘‘ peg,” 1 decided that, after 
ing three human creatures, would be sufficiently alarming | all, it was perhaps the safest policy to leave the geese 
to warrant their fighting shy of sandbanks for many aday. unmolested during the heat of the day. 


musing on the ‘‘cussedness” of the ‘‘Sahib-logue” in 
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At the death of her brother Wilfred, Vivia de Forest 
felt broken-hearted. He had been her only near living 
relative. The news of his death had come to her with 
fearful suddenness. Called to a Western city for the pur- 
pose of superintending some business connected with 
the estate of his late father, Wilfred (who sometimes, 
though rarely, had periods of dissipation), was shot in a 
barroom quarrel. 

Poor Vivia had suffered terribly. The funeral was over 
now, and the 
dull quiet- 
ude of her 
present life 
had a mo- 
notony which 
almost made 
her long for 
the more ex- 
citing pain- 
fulness of 
the preced- 
ing week. 

A distant 
cousin of 
hers, an el- 
derly lady, 
had come to 
live with her 
in the large 
family man- 
sion, which 
was now 
Vivia’s ex- 
clusive pro- 
perty. But 
old Winifred 
Carr was 
rather dole- 
ful company. 

To-day it 
had rained 
dismally 
from dawn 
until late in 
the after- 
noon. Vivia 
could not fix 
her thoughts 
very long 
upon the 
book she was 
reading. In 
spite of her- 
self, they 
would some- 
how wander 
back to recollections of her dear lost brother, of their 
childish life together, and of the untimely death which 
had parted them now. 

Several times during the day Vivia went to the window 
and looked out upon the rainy street. In the house di- 
rectly opposite was one special window, where, ever since 
morning, she had seen a girl of her own age. The girl 
was very pale, and wore an expression of undoubted 

worriment. Sometimes Vivia thought that she gazed to- 
ward her own window, with a wistful, appealing look. 
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‘“‘* FAREWELL |’ THEY NOW HEARD HUGH CALL TO THEM, WHILE THEY STOOD WITH HEADS 
BOWED ON EACH OTHER’S SHOULDERS,” 


She had known, in years past, the previous occupants of 
this house, but it had recently passed into other hands, 
and she had never heard the name of the people who had 
taken it. Now and then the pale girl, whose sad looks 
had to-day attracted her notice, had been before seen by 
Vivia, while ascending or descending the stoop. But she 
had never seemed as troubled as at present. 

‘‘T wonder what her trouble is ?” thought Vivia. ‘Ab, 
I am sure it is not as bitter as mine.” She started 
while this 
thought was 
crossing her 
brain, for the 
girl opposite 
had made 
with one 
handa quick, 
beckoning 
gesture, that 
there seemed 
no mis tak - 
ing, and after 
having made 
such gesture 
she had has- 
tily left the 
window. 

In about 
ten minutes 
she returned 
again, how- 
ever. Vivia 
was waiting 
for her. If 
ever girl had 
a kindly 
heart in her 
breast, that 
girl was 
Vivia de For- 
est. She now 
made signs 
that plainly 
indicated : 

“Do you 
wish me to 
come over ?” 

An eager 
nodding of 
the head 
gave an em- 
phatic af- 
firmative to 
this silent 
question. 

**She is in 
trouble,” thought Vivia. ‘‘I may do some good ; I will 
go to her.” 

The rain had stopped. It was. now almost nightfall. 
Vivia threw a dark shawl about her shoulders, to defend 
her against the raw December wind, and ran across the 
street. She had not to ring the bell. The door was 
opened as she reached the top step of the stoop. The 
pale girl opened it herself. 

‘Tt was so good of you to come,” she said, while her 
dark, sad eyes swept Vivia’s face. 
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“‘T hope I can be of some service to you,” Vivia an- 
swered. ‘‘ You seem to be in trouble. I know what 
trouble is. Pray tell me how I can help you ?” 

They were presently seated together, and the girl had 
taken one of Vivia’s hands between both her own. 

‘*T have a brother, here in this house,” she said, ‘‘ who 
is pursued by the police. He wishes to escape. Once 
in a foreign land, he can elude the law’s vigilance. Iam 
quite alone, being an orphan, and only having Hugh to 
love and care for, out of all the world. I wanted to fly 
with him, but that, he says, is impossible. He will not 
hear of it, though he promises to write for me to join 
him after he is safely beyond pursuit.” 

‘*An1 what crime has he committed ?” asked Vivia. 

‘*Oh, it was no crime,” answered the girl. ‘‘ He has 
been falsely accused of murder.”’ 

“Falsely accused !’? murmured Vivia; ‘‘ how terrible ! 
Have they convicted him ?” 

““No; he has not been tried yet. He was in St. Louis 
only ashort time ago, when a friend of his, from whom 
he had but recently parted, was found killed in his hotel. 
Hugh was arrested on the charge of haying murdered 
him, but escaped.” 

“And why should he not have faced his false accus- 
ers ?” questioned Vivia. ‘* Was he afraid to do so?” 

““No,” said a voice in the doorway. 

Vivia looked in the direction whence the yoice had 
come. 

A very handsome young man, though worn and hag- 
gard-looking, had just entered. It was Hugh. 

“‘T see, Ella,” he said, ‘‘ that you are trying to enlist 
the sympathies of this lady in my behalf. But have you 
thought of what a reckless thing you are doing ?” 

‘*You need not feel any fear of me, sir,” said Vivia, 
quietly. ‘‘I should have no motive in betraying you, 
even though I thought you guilty.” 

“Hugh is as innocent as I am !” exclaimed his sister, 
in a plaintive, tearful voice. 

The young man was now close at Vivia’s side. The 
dimness of the room had not previously let her see how 
handsome he was, He fixed his darkly brilliant eyes in- 
tently on Vivia’s face, and said : 

“If I had passed throngh a trial, I might have been 
sure that circumstantial evidence would have convicted 
me. Can you understand this ?” 

“Yes,” said Vivia; ‘‘ but surely, if you are innocent, 
if would have been better to suffer conviction than go 
through the rest of your life a fugitive from justice.” 

“T do not think so!” cried Ella, at this point. ‘“T 
would have him live at any cost !” 

More than an hour elapsed before Vivia went home 
again. And she visited that house many times more 
during the next few weeks. Both she and Ella believed 
that her exits and entrances were watched, and that 


Hugh’s presence there was suspected by certain spies | 


posted in the neighborhood, but they were not by any 
means sure. 

By this time Vivia had silently admitted to her own 
heart that she loved Hugh Robertson. It had been “love 
at first sight ’ with her. His beauty and his melancholy 
fate had both produced disastrous results with her young, 
romantic soul. 

She had determined to help him to escape. She was a 
girl of strong will and inflexible determination. One day 
she said to him : 

“*T have been working outa plan. The house directly 
in the rear of yours is mine. I purchased it yesterday. 
To-morrow night it will be quite vacant. You can cross 
by the back fences, and get into the next street through 


that house. There will be a carriage waiting for yous 
few doors below. It will drive you wherever you wish to 
be driven.” 

Hugh’s face lighted with a softly grateful smile. Ella 
threw both arms about Vivia’s neck, and rapturously 
kissed her. 

On the following night they all three met for a few last 
words of farewell, just before Hugh’s venture was tried. 

In the back garden a ladder was ready, by which Hugh 
would climb into the garden of the other house. Hugh, 
Vivia and Ella all stood in a room which communicated 
with the rear piazza. Hugh first said farewell to Ella, 
who clung for a few minutes sobbing about his neck. 
Then he turned to Vivia. He was frightfully pale. 

“What I have to say,” he began, ‘‘ Ella ought not, 
perhaps, to hear. It may kill her. It would probably 
give you, Vivia de Forest, an intense anguish. I have 
deceived my sister up to this moment. I am not inno- 
cent, Ishot the man of whose murder I am accused— 
shot him openly enough, in a barroom in St. Louis. He 
insulted me. I was very much enraged. We had both 
been drinking. There is no doubt that I was terribly to 
blame.” 

“Hugh !” now broke from Ella’s lips ; ‘‘this cannot 
be! You are deceiving us !” 

“Would I were!” he murmured ; ‘‘and would, too, 
that this were all I had to tell. But itis not all. Vivia 
de Forest, from the first moment I looked on you I loved 
you. But it was days before I knew who you were. 
Wilfred Caldwell was your half-brother. You bear a 
different name from his.” 

“What do you mean ?” faltered Vivia, with paliag 
cheeks. 

**Ah, why did you not remember, when you first met 
me,” Hugh Robertson now cried, ‘‘that I bore the same 
name (common a name as it may have been) as the man 
who shot your brother ? But you did not think of this. 
You pitied me. Then you cared for me—even loved me, 
Vivia, since at this hour I need not deny that I guessed 
your love. Yet all the while I was—oh, Heaven! how 
hard it is to speak the words !—I was your brother Wil- 
fred’s murderer !”’ 

A faint, shivering moan broke from Vivia's lips. The 
next instant she and Ella were clinging together as if 
for mutual support. It was a common impulse with 
the two unhappy creatures. Each had been cruelly de- 
ceived. Each now awoke with horror to a realization 
of the truth. 

“Farewell !” they now heard Hugh call to them, while 
they stood with heads bowed on each other’s shoulder. 
‘“*May Heaven guard both of you, if we should never 
meet again.” 

They heard him open the window and go out into the 
garden. Then came quite a long silence. And then a 
gruff voice, whose tones seemed to curdle their blood, 
called out amid the still night: ‘‘ Stop! or I will fire.” 

There was no answer. Perhaps three seconds of silence 
followed, and then a keen pistol-shot rang out on the 
tranquil night air, After that there was a long, heavy 
groan. 

‘* He has been shot !” cried Vivia, looking with dilated 
eyes into her companion’s ghastly face. 

‘‘Dearly as I love him,” gasped Ella, ‘it would be 
best if this were true !” 

And it was true. Vivia’s plans, shrewdly as she had 
conducted them, had been watched. A neighboring 
house had been taken by the detectives as a post of ob- 
servation. Perhaps, after all, Hugh Robertson’s appear- 
ance, climbing the fence in the bright Winter moon- 
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light, had been somewhat of a surprise, else the shot 
would not have been fired. 

But it was a shot that proved fatal. Both Vivia and 
Ella were thankful for this; but such gratitude did not 
prevent each from suffering the bitterest sorrow. 

A few years later Ella Robertson married, but Vivia 
de Forest has never changed her name, and never will. 
There are some wounds that, although they do not kill, 
never heal. And Vivia’s is one of them. 


A THOUGHT IN THE ACADEMY. 
By F, W. B. 


Fortep again, thou bright enthusiast ? 
Fall’n again from that fair height 

Where thy radiant fancy rapt thee 
Robed in empyrean light ? 


Foiled and fall’n, past help or healing ? 
What, in old time hast thou ne'er 
Flung from thy vain hands the brushes, 

* ' Clasped to thy sick heart Despair ? 


What, no hope left? Is all failure ? 
Though that sunlit sweep of land, 
Seen so perfect in thy vision, 
Like a mirage mocks thy hand, 


Is there not, in yon blue distance, 

Some new light not caught before, 
Some faint reflex of the glory 

That thy dreamed-of woodlands wore ? 


Nay, so high wast thou uplifted 

On the wave of thy desire, 
Seems it nothing, if in breaking 

It has left thee one step higher ? 


Thou hast failed—the rest succeeded ?— 
Ay, it may be; none the less 

To have failed may not be failure, 
Nor succeeding be success, 


Hear the parable of the climber! 
Often from his path below, 

Far above he sees his fellows 
Reach some sunlit roof of snow; 


Yet he turns not, though his pathway 
Darkly wind beneath their peak, 
Knowing this low path shall lead him 
Higher than they hope to seck, 


So is man among God’s creatures; 
So, among mankind, the best 

Press ever to the height—the others, 
They have their reward, and rest. 
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MICHEL ANGELO. 
By W. W. Srory. 

As Iraty, above all other lands, is the land of the 
Renaissance, so Florence, above all cities, is the city of 
the Renaissance. Its streets are haunted by historic asso- 
ciations ; at every corner, and in every byplace or piazza, 
you meet the spirits of the past. The ghosts of the great 
men who have given such a charm and perfume to his- 
tory meet you at everyturn. Here they have walked and 
worked centuries ago ; here to the imagination they still 
walk, and they scarcely seem gone. Here is the stone 
upon which Dante sat and meditated—was it an hour ago, 
or six centuries ? Here Brunelleschi watched the grow- 
ing of his mighty dome, and here Michel Angelo stood 
and gazed at it while dreaming of that other mighty dome 
of St. Peter’s which he was afterward to raise, and said, 
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‘Like it I will not, and better I cannot.’’ As one walks 
through the piazza of Sta. Maria Novello, and looks up at 
the figade that Michel Angelo called his ‘‘sposa,” it is 
not difficult again to people it with the glad procession 
that bore Cimabue’s famous picture, with shouts and 
pomp and rejoicing, to its altar within the chureh.. In 
the Piazza della Signoria one may, in imagination, easily 
gather a crowd of famous men to listen to the piercing 
tones and powerful eloquence of Savonarola. Here, gaz- 
ing up, one may see towering against the sky, and falling, 
as it were, against the trooping clouds, the massive, fort- 
ress-like structure of the Palazzo Publico, with its tall, 
machicolated tower, whence the bell so often called the 
turbulent populace together ; or, dropping one’s eyes, 
behold, under the lofty arches of the Loggia of Orcagna, 
the marble representations of the ancient and modern 
world assembled together—peacefully : the antique Ajax, 
the Renaissance Perseus of Cellini, the Rape of the Sa- 
bines, by John of Bologna ; and the late group of Polyx- 
ines, by Fedi, holding solemn and silent conclave. In 
the Piazza del Duomo, at the side of Brunelleschi’s noble 
dome, the exquisite campanile of Giotto, slender, grace- 
ful and joyous, stands like a bride and whispers ever tho 
name of its master and designer. And turning round, 
one may see the Baptistery celebrated by Dante, and 
those massive bronze doors storied by Ghiberti, which 
Michel Angelo said were worthy to be the doors of Para- 
dise. History and romance mect us everywhere. The 
old families still give their names to the streets, and 
palaces, and loggie. Every now and then a marble slab 
upon some house records the birth or death within of 
some famous citizen, artist, writer, or patriot, or perpetu- 
ates the memory of some great event. There is scarcely 
a street or a square which has not something memorable 
to say and to recall, and one walks through the streets 
guided by memory, looking behind more than before, 
and seeing with the eyes of the imagination. Here is the 
Bargello, by turns the court of the Podesta and the prison 
of Florence, whence so many edicts were issued, as wel] 
where the groans of so many prisoners were once echoed. 
Here is the Church of the Carmine, where Massaccio and 
Lippi painted those frescoes which are still living on its 
walls, though the hands that painted and the brains that 
dreamed them into life are gone for ever. Here are the 
loggie which were granted only to the fifteen highest citi- 
zens, from which fair ladies, who are now but as dust, 
looked and laughed so many a year ago. Here are the 
piazze within whose tapestried ‘stockades gallant knights 
jousted in armor, and bright eyes, gazing from above, 
‘‘rained influence and adjudged the prize.”’ Here are 
the fortifications at which Michel Angelo worked as an 
engineer and as a combatant ; and here among the many 
churches, each one of which bears on its walls or over 
its altars the painted or sculptured work of some of the 
great artists of the flowering prime of Florence, is that 
of the Santa Croce, the sacred and solemn mausoleum 
of many of its mighty dead. As we wander through its 
echoing nave at twilight, when the shadows of evening 
are deepening, we may hold communion with these great 
spirits of the past. Ungrateful Florence, who drove her 
greatest poet from her gates to find a grave in Ravenna, 
patriis extorris ab urbe, here tardily and in penitence 
raised to him a monument, after vainly striving to re- 
claim his bones. Here, too, among others, are the statues 
and monuments of Michel Angelo, Macchiavelli, Galileo, 
Lanzi, Aretino, Guicciardini, Alfieri, Leon Battista Al- 
berti, and Raffaelle Morghen. 

Of all the great men who shed a lustre over Florence, 
no one so domineers over it and pervades it with his 
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memory and his presence as Michel Angelo. The im- | twelve Buonomini, and was Podest& of Caprese at the 
pression he left upon his own age, and upon all subse- | time Michel Angelo was born. From his early youth he 
quent ages, is deeper, perhaps, than that left by any | showed a strong inclination to art, and vainly his father 
other save Dante. Everything in Florence recalls him. | sought to turn him aside from this vocation. His early 
The dome of Brunelleschi, impressive and beautiful as | studies were under Ghirlandaio. But he soon left his 
it is, and prior in time to that of St. Peter’s, cannot rid | master to devote himself to sculpture ; and he was wont 
itself of its mighty brother in Rome. With Ghiberti’s | to say that he ‘“‘had imbibed this disposition with his 
doors are ever associated his words. In Santa Croce we | nurse’s milk ”’— she being the wife of a stone-carver. Lo- 
all pause longer before the tomb where his body is laid | renzo the Magnificent favored him, and received him into 
than before any other—even that of Dante. The empty | his household ; and there, under his patronage, he prose- 
place before the Palazzo Vecchio, where his ‘‘ David” cuted his studies, associating familiarly with some of the 
stood, still holds its ghost. All places which knew him ! most remarkable men of the period, enriching his mind 
in life are still haunted by his memory. The house | with their conversation, and giving himself earnestly to 
where he lived; thought and worked is known to every ! the study, not only of art, but of science and literature. 
pilgrim of art. The least fragment which his hand has | The celebrated Angelo Poliziano, then tutor to the sons 
touched is there preserved as precious, simply because | of Lorenzo, was strongly attracted to him, and seems to 
it was his ; and it is with a feeling of reverence that we | have adopted him also asa pupil. His early efforts asa 
enter the little closet where his mighty works were de- | sculptor were not remarkable ; and though many stories 
signed. There still stands his folding desk, lit by a little | are told of his great promise and efficiency, but little 


slip of a win- weight is to 
dow; and pe Be ; ee ee ee eed ie ae be given to 
there are the | He AM Mt AMINA them. He 
shelves and soon, how- 
pigeon -holes ever, began 
where he to distin- 
kept his pen- guish himself 


cils, colors, 
tools and 
books. The 
room is so 
narrow that 
@ person can 
scarcely turn 


among his 
contem po- 
raries ; and 
his ‘‘Cupid” 
and ‘‘Bac- 
chus,” if 
wanting in 


about in it; all the spirit 
and the con- and qual- 
trast between ities of an- 


this narrow, 
restricted 
space and 
the vastness 
of the many \ 
thoughts _ jj 
which there i ' 
were born, i) ; 
Nii 


tique work, 
were, for the 
time and age 
of the sculp- 
tor, import- 
ant and re- 
markable. 
After this 
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tent of his Hee ls, ——- : ; ee : : J “Pieta,” 
fame which TABLET WITH PORTRAIT OF MICHEL ANGELO.—.ENGRAVED BY JULIO BONASONE. now in St. 
fills the P Peter’s at 


world, is strangely impressive and affecting. Here, bar- | Rome, in which a different spirit began to exhibit itself ; 
ring the door behind him to exclude the world, he sat | but it was noé till later on that the great individuality 
and studied and wrote and drew, little dreaming that | and originality of his mind was shown, when from an in- 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims would, in after cen- | form block of rejected marble he hewed the colossal 
turies, come to visit it in reverence from a continent | figure of David. He had at last found the great path of 
then but just discovered and peopled only with savages. | his genius. From this time forward he went on with 

But more than all other places, the Church of San Lo- | ever-increasing power — working in many various arts, 
renzo is identified with him; and the Medicean Chapel, | and stamping on each the powerful character of his 
which he designed, is more a monument to him than to} mind. His grandest and most characteristic works in 
those in honor of whom it was built. sculpture and painting were executed in his middle age. 

And here, therefore, under the shadow of these noble | The Sistine Chapel he completed when he was thirty- 
shapes, and in the silent influence of this solemn place, | eight years old, the stern figure of the Moses when he 
let us cast a hurried glance over the career and character | was forty, the great sculptures of the Medici Chapel 
of Michel Angelo as exhibited in his life and his greatest | when he was from fifty to fifty-five ; and in his sixty-sixth 
works. year he finished the ‘‘ Last Judgment.” Thenceforth his 

Michel Angelo was born at Caprese, in the Casentino, | thoughts were chiefly given to architecture, with excur- 
near Florence, on March 6th, 1474-5. He died at Rome | sions into poetry--though during this latter period he 
on Friday, February 23d, 1564, at the ripe old age of | painted the frescoes in the Pauline Chapel ; and after 
eighty-nine or ninety. He claimed to be of the noble | being by turns sculptor, painter, architect, engineer and 
family of the Counts of Canossa. He certainly was of | poet, he spent the last years of his life in designing 


the family of the Berlinghi. His father was one of the | and superintending the erection of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
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One of his last works, if not the last, was the model of 
the famous cupola of St. Peter’s, which he never saw 
completed. In some respects this was departed from in 
its execution by his successors ; but in every change it 
lost, and had it beon carried out strictly as he designed 
it, it would have been even nobler and more beautiful 
than it is. 

Here was a long life of ceaseless study, of untiring in- 
dustry, of never-flagging devotion to art. Though sur- 
rounded by discouragements of every kind, harassed by 
his family, forced to obey the arbitrary will of a succes- 
sion of Popes, and, in accordance with their orders, to 
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unworthy act. A silent, serious, unsocial, self-involved 
man, oppressed with the weight of great thoughts, and 
burdened by many cares and sorrows. With a grim hu- 
mor, and none of the lighter graces of life, he went his 
solitary way, plowing a deeper furrow in his age than any 
of his contemporaries, remarkable as they were—an ear- 
nest and unwearied student and seeker,even to the last. 
It was in his old age that he made a drawing of himself 
in achild’s go-cart with the motto, ‘“‘ Ancora imparo ’—‘‘I 
am still learning.” And one Winter day, toward the end 
of his life, Cardinal Gonsalvi met him walking down to- 
ward the Colosseum during a snowstorm. Stopping his 
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abandon the execntion of his high artistic conceptions, 
and waste months and years on mere mechanic labor in 
superintending mines and quarries—driven against his 
will, now to be a painter when he desired to be a sculp- 
tor, now to be an architect when he had learned to be a 
painter, now as an engineer, to be employed on fortifica- 
tions, when he was longing for his art; through all the 
exigencies of his life, and all the worrying claims of 
patrons, family and country, he kept steadily on, never 
losing courage even to the end—a man of noble life, high 
faith, pure instincts, great intellect, powerful will, and 
inexhaustible energy ; proud and scornful, but never 
yain ; violent of character, but generous and true—never 
guilty throughout all his long life of a single mean or 


carriage, the cardinal asked where he was going in such 
stormy weather. ‘‘To school,” he answered, ‘‘to try to 
learn something.” 

Slowly, as years advanced, his health declined, but his 
mind retained to the last all its energy and clearness ; 
and many a craggy sonnet and madrigal he wrote toward 
the end of his life, full of high thought and feeling— 
struggling for expression, and almost rebelliously sub- 
mitting to the limits of poetic form ; and at last, peace- 
fully, after eighty-nine long years of earnest labor and 
never-failing faith, he passed away, and the great light 
went out. No! it did not go out; it still burns as 
brightly as ever, across these long centuries, to illumine 
the world. 
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Fitly to estimate the power of Michel Angelo as a 
sculptor, we must study the great works in the Medicean 
Chapel in the Church of San Lorenzo, which show the 
culmination of his genius in this branch of art. 

In 1523, by the order of Leo X., Michel Angelo de- 
signed and began to execute the new sacristy, which was 
intended to serve as a mausoleum to Giuliano dei Medici, 
Duke of Nemours. 
now called the Medici Chapel, were placed the statues of 
Giuliano and Lorenzo. They are both seated on lofty 
pedestals, and face each other on opposite sides of the 
chapel. At the base of one, reclining on a huge sar- 
cophagus, are the colossal figures of Day and Night, and 
at the base of the other, the figures of Aurora and Twi- 
light. This chapel is quite separated from the church it- 
self. You enter from below by a dark and solemn crypt, 
beneath which are the bodies of thirty-four of the family, 
with large slabs at intervals on the pavement, on which 
their names are recorded. You ascend a staircase, and 
go through a corridor into this chapel. It is solemn, 
cold, bare, white, and lighted from above by a lantern 
open to the sky. There is no color, the lower part being 
carved of white marble, and the upper part and railings 
wrought in stueco. A chill comes over you as you enter 
it ; and the whole place is awed into silence by these ma- 
jestic and solemn figures. You at once feel yourself to 
be in the presence of an influence, serious, grand, im- 
pressive and powerful, and of a character totally different 
from anything that sculpture has hitherto produced, 
either in the ancient or modern world. Whatever may 
be the defects of these great works—and they are many 
and evident—one feels that here a lofty intellect and 
power has struggled, and fought its way, so to speak, 
into the marble, and brought forth from the insensate 
stone a giant brood of almost supernatural shapes. It is 
not nature that he has striven to render, but rather to 
embody thoughts, and to clothe in form conceptions 
which surpass the limits of ordinary nature. It is idle to 
apply here the rigid rules of realism. The attitudes are 
distorted, and almost impossible. No figure could ever 
retain the position of the Night at best for more than 
a moment, and to sleep in such an attitude would be 
scarcely possible. And yet a mighty burden of sleep 
weighs down this figure, and the solemnity of night it- 
self broods over it. So, also, the Day is more like a pri- 
meval Titanic form than the representation of a human 
being. The action of the head, for instance, is beyond 
nature. The head itself is merely blocked out, and is 
scarcely indicated in its features. But this very fact is 
in itself a stroke of genius ; for the suggestion of mystery 
in this vague and unfinished face is far more impressive 
than any elaborated head could have been. It is sup- 
posed he left it thus because he found the action too 
strained. So he it; but here is Day still involved in 
clouds, but now arousing from its slumbers, throwing 
off the mists of darkness, and rising with a tremendous 
energy of awakening life. The same character also per- 
vades the Aurora and Twilight. They are not man and 
woman ; they are types of ideas. One lifts its head, for 
the morning is coming; one holds its head abased, for 
the gloom of evening is drawing on. There is no joy in 
any of these figures. A terrible sadness and seriousness 
oppresses them. Aurora does not smile at the coming of 
the light, is not glad, has little hope, but looks upon it 
with a terrible weariness, almost with despair—for it sees 
little promise, and doubts far more than it hopes. Twi- 
light, again, almost disdainfully sinks to repose. The 
day has accomplished almost nothing: oppressed and 
hopeless, it sees the darkness close about it. 


Within this mausoleum, which is | 
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What Michel Angelo meant to embody in these statues 
ean only be guessed—bnut certainly no trivial thought! 
Their names convey nothing. It was not beauty, or 
grace, or simple truth to nature, that he sought to ex- 
press. In making them, the weight of this unexplained 
mystery of life hung over him ; the struggle of humanity 
against superior forces oppressed him. The doubts, the 
despair, the power, the indomitable will of his own na- 
ture are in them. They are not the expressions of the 
natural day of the world, of the glory of the sunrise, the 
tenderness of the twilight, the broad gladness of day, 
or the calm repose of night; but they are seasons and 
epochs of the spirit of man—its doubts and fears, its 
sorrows and longings and unrealized hopes. 

But whatever the interpretation to be given to these 
statues, in power, originality, and grandeur of character, 
they haye never been surpassed. It is easy to carp at 
their defects. Let them all be granted. They are con- 
torted, uneasy, over-anatomical, and untrue to Nature. 
Viewed with the keen and searching eye of the critic, 
they are full of faults. But there is a lift of power, an 
energy of conception, a grandeur and boldness of treat- 
ment which redeems all defects. They are the work ofa 
great mind, spurning the literal, daring almost the im- 
possible, and using human form as a means of thought 
and expression. It may almost be said that in a certain 
sense they are great, not in despite of their faults, but 
by very virtue of these faults. In them is a spirit which 
was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. They sought 
tLe simple, the dignified, the natural ; beauty was their 
aim and object. Their ideal was a quiet, passionless re- 
pose, with little action, little insistence of parts. Their 
treatment was large and noble, their attitude calm. No 
torments reach them, or if passion enter, it is subdued to 
beauty: : 

““Calm pleasures there abide, majestic pains,” 

Their gods looked down upon earth through the no- 
blest forms of Phidias with serenity, heedless of the vio- 
lent struggles of humanity, like grand and peaceful pres- 
ences. 

Every man has a right to be judged by his best. It is 
not the number of his failures, but the value of his suc- 
cesses, which afford the just gauge of every man’s genius. 
Here in these great statues Michel Angelo succeeded, 
and they are the highest tide-mark of his power asa 
sculptor. The Moses, despite its elements of strength 
and power, is of a lower grade. The Pietd is only the 
work of a young man who has not as yet grown to his 
full strength, and who is shackled by his age and his 
contemporaries. The David has high qualities of nobil- 
ity, but it is constrained to the necessities of the mar- 
ble in which it is wrought. The Christ in the Church 
of the Minerva is scarcely worthy of him. But in these 
impersonations of Day, Night, Twilight, and Dawn, his 
genius had full scope, and rose to its greatest height. 

These statues were executed by Michel Angelo, with 
varions and annoying interruptions, when he was more 
than fifty-five years of age, and while he was in ill health 
and very much overworked. Indeed, such was his con- 
dition of health at this time that it gave great anxiety to 
his friends, and Giovanni Battista Mini, writing to his 
friend, Bartolommeo Valori, on the 29th of September, 
1531, says: ‘‘ Michel Angelo has fallen off in flesh, and 
the other day, with Buggiardini and Antonio Mini, we 
had a private talk about him, and we came to the con lu- 
sion that he will not live long unless things are remedied. 
He works very hard ; eats little, and that little is bad; 
sleeps not at all, and for a month past his sight has been 
weak, and he has pains in the head and vertigo ; and, in 
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fine, his head is affected and so is his heart, but there is 
a cure for each, for he is healthy.” He was so besieged 
on all sides with commissions, and particularly by the 
Duke of Urbino, that the Pope at last issued a brief, or- 
dering him, under pain of excommunication, to do no 
work except on these monuments—and thus he was en- 
abled to command his time, and to carry out these great 
works to the condition in which they now are, though 
he never was able completely to finish them. 

Of the same raco with them are the wonderful frescoes 
of the s#yls and prophets and Biblical figures and Titans 
that live on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. And these 
are as amazing, perhaps even more amazing in their way, 
than the sculpture of the Medicean Chapel. He was but 
thirty-four years of age when summoned to Rome by Pope 
Julius II. to decorate this ceiling. It is unpleasant to 
think that Bramante, in urging this step upon the Pope, 
was animated with but little good-will to Michel Angelo. 
From all accounts it would seem he was jealous of his 
growing fame, and deemed that in undertaking this colos- 
sal work failure would be inevitable. Michel Angelo had 
indeed worked in his youth under Ghirlandaio, but had 
soon abandoned his studio and devoted himself to seulpt- 
ure; and although he had painted some few labored 
pictures, and produced the famous designs for the great 
hall of the municipality at Florence, in competition with 
his famous rival, Leonardo da Vinci, yet these cartoons 
had never been executed by him, and his fame was chiefly, 
if not solely, as a sculptor. Michel Angelo himself, 
though strongly urged to this undertaking by the Pope, 
w_s extremely averse to it, and at first refused, declaring 
that ‘* painting was not his profession.” The Pope, how- 
ever, was persistent, and Michel was forced at last to 
yield, and to accept the commission. He then immedi- 
ately began to prepare his cartoons, and, ignorant and 
doubtful of his own powers, summoned to his assistance 
several artists in Florence, to learn more properly from 
them the method of painting in fresco. Not satisfied 
with their work on the ceiling, he suddenly closed the 
doors upon them, sent them away, and shutting himself 
up alone in the chapel, erased what they had done, and 
began alone with his own hand. It was only about six 
weeks after his arrival in Rome that he thus began, and 
in this short time he had completed his designs, framed 
and erected the scaffolds, laid on the rough casting pre- 
paratory to the finishing layer, and also commenced his 
frescoes. This alone is an immense labor, and shows a 
wonderful mastery of all his powers. The design is en- 
tirely original, not only in the composition and charac- 
ter of the figures themselves, but in the architectural 
divisions and combinations in which they are placed. 
There are no less than 343 figures, of great variety of 
movement, grandiose proportions, and many of them of 
colossal size ; and to the sketches he first designed he 
seems to have absolutely adhered. Of course, within such 
atime he could not have made the large cartoons in 
which the figures were developed in their full propor- 
tions, but he seems only to have enlarged them from his 
figures as first sketched. With indomitable energy and 
a persistence of labor which has scarcely a parallel, alone 
and without encouragement he prosecuted his task, de- 
spite the irritations and annoyances which he was forced 
to endure—the constant delays of payment, the fretful 
complaints of the impatient Pope, the accidents and dis- 
appointments incident to an art in which he had pre- 
viously had no practice, and also the many and worrying 
troubles from home by which he was constantly pursued. 
At last the Pope’s impatience became imperious ; and 
when the vault was only one-half completed, he forced 
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Michel Angelo, under threats of his severe displeasure, 
to throw down the scaffolding and exhibit it to the world. 
The chapel was accordingly opened on All Saints’ Day, 
in November, 1508. The public flocked to see it, and a 
universal cry of admiration was raised. In the crowd 
there assembled was Raffaelle, and the impression he re- 
ceived is plain, from the fact that his style was at once 
so strongly modified by it. Bramante, too, was there, ex- 
pecting to see the failure which he had anticipated, and 
to rejoice in the downfall of his great rival. But he was 
destined to be disappointed, and,.as is recounted, but 
as one is unwilling to believe, he used his utmost efforts 
to induce the Pope to discharge Michel Angelo, and com- 
mission Raffaelle to complete the ceiling. It is even 
added that Raffaelle himself joined in this intrigue; but 
there is no proof of this, and let us disbelieve it. Cer- 
tain it is, that in the presence of the Pope, when Michel 
Angelo broke forth in fierce language against Bramante 
for this injurious proposal, and denounced him for his 
ignorance and incapacity, he did not involve Raffaelle in 
the same denunciation. Still, there seems to be dittle 
doubt that the party and friends of Raffaelle exerted 
their utmost influence to induce the Pope to substitute 
him for Michel Angelo. But the Pope was steadfast, 
and again the doors were closed, and Michel Angelo was 
ordered to complete the work. 

When again he began to paint there is no record. Win- 
ter is unfavorable to fresco-painting, and when a frost 
sets in, it cannot be carried on. In the Autumn of 1510 
we know that he applied to the Pope for permission to 
visit his friends in Florence, and for an advance of 
money; that the Pope replied by demanding when his 
work would be completed, and that the artist replied, 
‘* As soon as I shall be able ;’ on which the Pope, re- 
peating his words, struck him with his cane. Michel 
Angelo was not a man to brook this, and he instantly 
abandoned his work and went to Florence. The Pope, 
however, sent his page, Accursio, after him with pacific 
words, praying him to return, and a purse of fifty erowns 
to pay his expenses ; and after some delay he did return. 

Vasari and Condivi both assert that the vault of the 
Sistine Chapel was painted by Michel Angelo, ‘alone 
and unaided, even by any one to grind his colors, in 
twenty months.” But this cannot be true. He certainly 
had assistance, not only for all the laying of the plaster 
and the merely mechanical work, but also in the paint- 
ing of the architecture, and even of portions of the fig- 
ures ; and it now seems pretty clear that the chapel was 
not completed until 1512. But this in itself, considering 
all the breaks and intervals when the work was necessa- 
rily interrupted, is stupendous. 

The extraordinary rapidity with which he worked is 
clearly proved by tho close examination which the erec- 
tion of scaffolding has recently enabled Mr. Charles Heath 
Wilson, and also others, tomake. Fresco-painting can be 
done only while the plaster is fresh (hence its name) ; 
and as the plaster laid on one day will not serve for the 
next, it must be removed unless the painting on it is 
completed. The junction of the new plaster leaves a 
slight line of division when closely examined, and thus 
it is easy to detect how much has been accomplished each 
day. It scarcely seems credible, though there can be no 
doubt of the fact, that many of the nude figures above 
life-size were painted in two days. ‘The noble reclining 
figure of Adam occupied him only three days ; and the 
colossal figures of the sibyls and the prophets, which, if 
standing, would be eighteen feet in height, occupied him 
only from three to four days each. When one considers 
the size of these figures, the difficulty of painting any- 
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thing overhead, where the artist is constrained to work in 
. & reclining position, and often lying flat on his back, and 
the beauty, tenderness and careful finish which has been 
given to all parts, and especially to the heads, this ra- 
pidity of execution seems almost marvelous. 
Seen from below, these figures are solemn and strik- 
ing; but seen near by, their grandeur of character is 
vastly more impressive, and their beauty and refinement, 


| truth to Nature. The figure of the Deity, encompassed by 


angelic forms, is whirling down upon him like a tempest. 
His mighty arm is outstretched, and from His extended 
fingers an electric flash of life seems to strike into the 
uplifted hand of Adam, whose reclining figure, issuing 
from the constraint of death, and quivering with this new 
thrill of animated being, stirs into action, and rises half 
to meet his Creator. Nothing could be more grand than 
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THE CUMZAN SIBYL.— BY MICHEL ANGELO. 


which are less apparent when seen from a distance, are 
quite as remarkable as their power and energy. Great as 
Michel Angelo was as a sculptor, he seems even greater 
asa painter. Not only is the design broader and larger, 
but there is a frecdom of attitude, a strength and lofti- 
ness of conception, and a beauty of treatment, which is 
beyond what he reached, or perhaps strove for, in his 
statues. The figure of Adam, for instance, is not more 


this conception, more certain than its expression, or more 
simple than its treatment. Nothing, too, has ever beer 
accomplished in art more powerful, varied and original 
than the colossal figures of the sibyls and the prophets. 
The Ezekiel, listening to the voice of inspiration ; the 
Jeremiah, surcharged with meditative thought, and also 
weighed down with it as a lowering cloud with rain ; the 
youthful Daniel, writing on his book which an angel 


wonderful for its novelty and power of design than for its | supports ; Esaias, in the fullness of his manhood, leaning 
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his elbow on his book and holding his hand suspended, 
while turning, he listens to the angel whose tidings he is 
to record ; and the aged Zacharias, with his long beard, 
swathed in heavy draperies, and intently reading. These 
are the prophets ; and alternating with them on the span 
of the arch are the sibyls. The noble Erythrean, seated 
almost in profile, with crossed legs, and turning the 
leaves of her book with one hand, while the other drops 
at her side, grand in the still serenity of her beauty; the 
aged Persian sibyl, turning sideways to peruse the book 
which she holds close to her eyes, while above her re- 
cline two beautiful naked youths, and below her sleeps 
a Madonna with the child Christ; the Libyan, holding 
high behind her with extended arms her open scroll, and 
looking down over her shoulder; the Cumean, old, 


weird, Dantesque in her profile, with a napkin folded on 
her head, reading in stern self-absorption, while two an- 
gels gaze at her ; and last, the Delphic, sweet, calm, and 
beautiful in the perfectness of womanhood, who looks 
serenely down over her shoulder to charm us with a 
peaceful prophecy. All the faces and heads of these fig- 
ures are evidently drawn from noble and characteristic 
models—if, indeed, any models at all are used ; and some 
of them, especially those of the Delphic and Erythrean, 
are full of beauty as well as power. All are painted with 
great care and feeling, and a lofty inspiration has guided 
aloving hand. There is nothing vague, feeble or flimsy 
in them. They are ideal in the true sense—the strong 
embodiment of great ideas. 

Even to enumerate the other figures would require 
more time and space than can now be given. But we 
cannot pass over in silence the wonderful series, illus- 
trative of Biblical history, which forms the centre of the 
ceiling, beginning with Chaos struggling into form, and 
ending with Lot and his children. 

Besides these are the grand nude figures of the decora- 
tion, which have never been equaled ; and many a Bib- 
lical story, which, in the richness and the multitude of 
greater things, is lost, but which in themselvis would 
suffice to make any artist famous. 

Here is no attempt at scenic effect, no effort for the 
picturesque, no literal desire for realism, no pictorial 
graces. A sombre, noble tone of color pervades them, 
harmonizing with their grand design, but seeking nothing 
for itself, and sternly subjected and restrained to these 
powerful conceptions. Nature silently withdraws and 
looks on, awed by these mighty presences. 

Only a tremendous energy and will could have enabled 
Michel Angelo to conceive and execute these works. 
The spirit in which he worked is heroic : oppressed as 
he was by trouble and want, he never lost courage or 
. faith. Here is a fragment of a letter he wrote to his 
brother while employed on this work, which will show 
the temper and character of the man. It is truly in the 
spirit of the Stoics of old: 


“Make no friendship nor intimacies with any one but the Al- 
mighty alone. Speak neither good nor evil of any one, because 
the end of these things cannot yet be known, Attend only to your 


own affairs. I must tell you I have no money.” (He says this in 
answer to constant applications from his unworthy brother for 
pecuniary assistance.) ‘‘I am, I may say, shoeless and naked. I 


cannot receive the balance of my pay till Ihave finished this work, 
and I suffer much from discomfort and fatigue. Therefore, when 
you also have trouble to endure, do not make useless complaints, 
but try to help yourself.” 


The names of Raffaelle and Michelo Angel are so asso- | 
ciated, that that of one always rises in the mind when the 
other is mentioned. Their geniuses are as absolutely op- 


the other. To the one belongs the sphere of power, to 
the other that of charm. One fights his way to immor- 
tality, the other wooes it. 

Raffaelle was of the latter class—sweet of nature, gen- 
tle of disposition, gifted with a rare sense of grace, a fa- 
cile talent of design, and a refinement of feeling which, 
if it sometimes degenerated into weakness, never utterly 
lust its enchantment. He was exceedingly impressiona- 
ble, reflecting by turns the spirit of his masters—was 
first Perugino, and afterward modified his style to that 
of Fra Bartolommeo, and again, under the influence of 
Michel Angelo, strove to tread in his footsteps. He was 
not of a deep nature nor of a powerful character. There 
wus nothing torrential in his genius, bursting its way 
through obstacles and sweeping all before it. It was 
rather that of the calm river, flowing at its own sweet 
will, and reflecting peacefully the passing figures of life. 
He painted as the bird sings.. He was an artist becanze 
Nature made him one—not because he had vowed him- 
self to art, and was willing to struggle and fight for its 
smile. He was gentle and friendly, a pleasant compan- 
ion, a superficial lover, handsome of person and pleas-— 
ing of address—who always went surrounded by a corora 
of followers, who disliked work and left the execution 
of his designs in great measure to his pupils, while ke 
toyed with the Fornarina. I do not attempt to under- 
value him in what he did. His works are charming ; his 
invention was lively. He had the happy art of telling 
his story in outline, better, perhaps, than any one of his 
age. His highest reach was the ‘‘ Madonna de S. Sisto,” 
and this certainly is full of that large sweetness and spir- 
itual sensibility which entitles him to the common epi- 
thet of ‘* Divino.” But when he died, at_the early age of 
thirty-seven, he had come to his full development, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he would ever have at- 
tained a greater height. Indeed, during his latter years 
he was tired of his art, neglected his work, became more 
and more academic, and preferred to bask in the sun- 
shine of his fame, on its broad levels, to girding up his 
loins to struggle up precipitous ascents to loftier peaks. 
The world already began to blame him for this neglect, 
and to say that he had forgotten how to paint himself, 
and gave his designs only to his students to execute. 
Moved by these rumors, he determined alone to execute 
a work in fresco, and this work was the famous Galatea 
of the Palazzo Farnese. He was far advanced in it when, 
during his absence one morning, a dark, short, stern- 
looking man called to see him. In the absence of Raf- 
faelle, this man gazed attentively at the Galatea for a 
long time, and then taking a piece of charcoal, he as- 
cended a ladder which stood in the corner of the vast 
room, and drew off-hand on the wall a colossal male 
head. Then he came down and went away, saying to the 
attendant: ‘‘If Signor Raffaelle desires to know who 
came to see him, show him my card there on the wall.” 
When Raffaelle returned, the assistant told him of his 
visitor and showed him the head. ‘‘That is Michel 
Angelo,” he said, ‘‘ or the devil.” 

And Michel Angelo it was. Raffaelle well knew what 
that powerful and colossal head meant, and he felt the 
terrible truth of its ‘silent criticism on his own work. It 
meant : Your fresco is too small for the room ; your style 
is too pleasing and trivial. Make something grand and 
colossal. Brace your mind to higher purpose ; train your 
hand to nobler design. I remark that Raffaelle felt this 
stern criticism, because he worked no more there, and 
only carried out this one design. Raffaelle’s disposition 
was sweet and attractive, and he was beloved by all his 
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Vasari says of him, that he was as much distinguished 
by his affectionate and sympathetic nature as by his ex- 
eellence as an artist; and another contemporary speaks 
of him as of perfect sweetness of character. All this one 
sees in his face, which, turning, gazes dreamily at us over 
his shoulder, with dark, soft eyes, long hair, and smooth, 
unsuffering cheeks where Time has plowed no furrows— 
easy, charming, graceful, refined, and somewhat feminine 
of character. 

Michel Angelo was made of sterner stuff than t!.is. 
His temper was violent, his bearing haughty, his charac- 
ter impetuous. He had none of the personal graces of 
his great rival. His face was, as it were, hammered 
sternly out by fate; his brow corrugated by care, his 
eheeks worn by thought, his hair and beard stiffly curled 
and bull-like ; his expression sad and intense, with a 
weary longing in his deep-set eyes. Doubtless, at times, 
they flamed with indignation and passion—for he was 
very irascible, and suffered no liberties to be taken with 
him. He could not ‘sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
or with the tangles of Newra’s hair.” Art was his mis- 
tress, and a stern mistress she was, urging him ever on- 
ward to greater and greater heights. He loved her with 
a passion of the intellect ; there was nothing he would not 
sacrifice for her. He was willing to be poor, almost to 
starve, to labor with incessant zeal, grudging even the 
time that sleep demanded, only to win her favor. He 
could not have been a pleasant companion, and he was 
never a lover of woman. His friendship with Vittoria 
Colonna was worlds away from the senses—worlds away 
from such a connection as that of Raffaelle with the 
Fornarina. They walked together in the higher fields 
of thought and feeling, and in the region of ideas and 
aspirations. Their conversation was of art, and poesy, 
and religion, and the mysteries of life. They read to 
each other their poems, and discoursed on high themes 
of religion, and fate and foreknowledge. The sonnets 
he addressed to her were in no trivial vein of human pas- 
sion or sentiment. He writes: 


“Rapt above earth by power of one fair face, 
Hers, in whose sway alone my heart delights, 
I mingle with the Blest on those pure heights 
Where man, yet mortal, rarely finds a place— 
With Him who made the Work that Work accords 
So well that, by its help and through His grace, 
I raise my thoughts, inform my deeds and words, 
Clasping her beauty in my soul’s embrace.” 


In his soul’s embrace, not in his arms. When he stood 
beside her dead body, he silently gazed at her, not dar- 
ing to imprint a kiss on that serene brow even when life 
had departed. If he admired Petrarca, it was as a phi- 
losopher and a patriot—for his canzone to Liberty, not 
for his sonnets to Laura. Dante, whom he called Stella 
di alto valor (the star of high power), was his favorite poet ; 
Savonarola his single friend. The ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” 
or, rather, the ‘‘Inferno” alone, he thought worthy of 
illustration by his pencil ; the doctrines of the latter he 
warmly espoused. ‘‘True beauty,” says that great re- 
former, ‘‘comes only from the soul, from nobleness of 
spirit and purity of conduct.” And so, in one of his 
madrigals, says Michel Angelo. ‘‘ They are but gross 
spirits who seek in sensual nature the beauty that uplifts 
and moves every healthy intelligence even to heaven.” 

For the most part he walked alone and avoided society, 
wrapped up in his own thoughts ; and once, when meet- 
ing Raffaele, he reproached him for being surrounded by 
a cortége of flatterers ; to which Raffaelle bitterly retorted, 
“4nd you go alone, like the headsman.” 

He was essentially original, and, unlike his great rival, 
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followed in no one’s footsteps. ‘‘ Chi va dietro agli altri 
non li passa mai dinanzi,” he said —‘‘ Who follows be- 
hind others can never pass before them.” 

Yet, with all this ruggedness and imperiousness of 
character, he had a deep tenderness of nature, and was 
ready to meet any sacrifice for those whom he loved. 
Personal privations he cared little for, and sent to his 
family all his earnings, save what was absolutely neces- 
sary to support life. He had no greed for wealth, no love 
of display, no desire for luxuries: a better son never 
lived, and his unworthy brother he forgave over and 
over again, never weary of endeavoring to set him on 
his right path. 

But at times he broke forth with a tremendous energy, 
when pushed too far, as witness this letter to his brother. 
After saying, ‘‘If thou triest to do well, and to honor and 
revere thy father, I will aid thee like the others, and will 
provide for thee in good time a place of business,” he 
thus breaks out in his postscript : ‘‘ I have not wandered 
about all Italy, and borne every mortification, suffered 
hardship, lacerated my body with hard labor, and placed 
my life in a thousand dangers, except to aid my family ; 
and now that I have begun to raise it somewhat, thou 
alone art the one to embroil and ruin in an hour that 
which I have labored so long to accomplish. By the 
body of Christ, but it shall be found true that I shall 
confound ten thousand such as thou art if it be needful— 
so be wise, and tempt not one who has already too much 
to bear.” 

He was generous and large in his charities. He sup- 
ported out of his purse many poor persons, married and 
endowed secretly a number of young girls, and gave 
freely to all who surrounded him. ‘‘ When I die,” asked 
he of his old and faithful servant, Urbino, ‘‘ what will be- 
come of you ?” ‘‘T shall seek for another master in order 
to live,” was the answer. ‘‘ Ah, poor man !” cried Michel 
Angelo, and gave him at once 10,000 golden crowns. 
When this poor servant fell ill, he tended him with the 
utmost care, as if he were a brother, and on his death 
broke out into loud lamentations and would not be com- 
forted. 

His fiery and impetuous temper, however, led him 
often into violence. He was no respecter of persons, and 
he well knew how to stand up for the rights of man. 
There was nothing of the courtier in him ; and he faced 
the Pope with an audacious firmness of purpose and ex- 
pression unparalleled at that time ; and yet he was sin- 
gularly patient and enduring, and gave way to the varia- 
ble Pontiff’s whims and caprices whenever they did not 
touch his dignity as a man. Long periods of time he 
allowed himself to be employed in superintending the 
quarrying of marble at Carrara, though his brain was 
teeming with great conceptions. He was oppressed, agi- 
tated, irritated on every side by home troubles, by papal 
caprices, and by the intestine tumult of his country ; and 
much of his life was wasted in merely mechanical work, 
which any inferior man could as well have done. He was 
forced not only to quarry, but to do almost all the rude 
blocking out of his statues in marble, which should have 
been intrusted to others, and which would have been 
better done by mere mechanical workmen. His very im- 
petuosity, his very genius, uufitted him for such work: 
while he should have been creating and designing, he 
was doing the rough work of a stonecutter. So ardent 
was his nature, so burning his enthusiasm, that he could 
not fitly do this work. Hewas too impatient to get to the 
form within to take heed of the blows he struck at the 
shapeless mass that encumbered it, and thus it happened 
that he often ruined his statue by striking away what 
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could never be replaced. Vigenero thus describes him : | such precision to the line marked on the marble that if 
“T have seen Michel Angelo, although sixty years of age, | he had broken away a very little more, he risked the 
and not one of the most robust of men, smite down more | ruin of the work.” 

scales from a very hard block of marble in a quarter of | This is pitiable. This was not the work for a great 
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an hour than three young marble-cutters would in three | genius like him, but for a common stonecutter. What 
or four times that space of time. He flung himself upon | waste of time and energy to no purpose—nay, to worse 
the marble with such impetuosity and fervor as to in- | than no purpose—to the danger, often the irreparable 
duce me to believe that he would break the work into | injury, of the statue. A dull, plodding, patient work- 
fragments. With a single blow he brought down scales | man would have done it far better. It is as if an archi- 
of marble of three or four fingers in breadth, and with : tect should be employed in planing the beams, or laying 
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the bricks and stones, of the building he designed. In 
fact, Michel Angelo injured, and in some cases nearly 
ruined, most of his statues by the very impatience of his 
genius. Thus the back head of the Moses has been 
struck away by one of these blows, and everywhere a 
careful-eye detects the irreparable blow beyond its true 
limit. This is not the Michel Angelo which we are to 
reverence and admire; this is an abbozzatore roughing 
out the work. There is no difficulty in striking off large 
cleavings of marble at one stroke—any one can do that ; 
and it is pitiable to find him so engaged. 

Where we do find his technical excellence as a sculptor 
is when he comes to the surface—when, with the drill, he 
draws the outline with such force and wonderful preci- 
sion—when his tooth-chisel models out, with such pure 
sense of form and such accomplished knowledge, the 
subtle anatomies of the body and the living curves of 
the palpitant flesh; and no sculptor can examine the 
colossal figures of the Medici Chapel without feeling the 
free and mighty touch of a great master of the marble. 
Here the hand and the mind work together, and the 
stone is plastic as clay to his powcr. 

It was not until Michel Angelo was sixty years of age 
that, on the death of Antonio San Gallo, he was appointed 
to succeed him as architect, and to design and carry out 
the building of St. Peter’s; then only rising from its 
foundations. To this appointment he answered, as he 
had before objected when commissioned to paint the Sis- 
tine Chapel, ‘‘ Architecture is not my art.” But his ob- 
jections were overruled. The Pope insisted, and he was 
finally prevailed upon to accept this commission, on the 
noble condition that his services should be gratuitous, 
and dedicated to the glory of God and of His Apostle, St. 
Peter ; and to this he was actuated, not only from a grand 
sentiment, but because he was aware that hitherto the 
work had been conducted dishonestly, and with a sole 
view of greed and gain. Receiving nothing himself, he 
eould the more easily suppress all peculation on the part 
of others. 

He was, as he said, an old man in years, but in energy 
and power he had gained rather than lost ; and he set 
himself at once to work, and designed that grand basilica 
which has been the admiration of centuries, and to swing, 
as he said, in air the Pantheon. That mighty dome is 
but the architectural brother of the great statues in the 
Medicean Chapel and the Titan frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel. Granted all the defects of this splendid basilica, 
all the objections of all the critics, well or ill founded, 
and all the deformities grafted on it by his successors— 
there it is, one of the noblest and grandest of all temples 
to the Deity, and one of the most beautiful. The dome 
itself, within and without, isa marvel of beauty and of 
grandeur, to which all other domes, even that of Brunel- 
leschi, must yield precedence. It is the uplifted brow 
and forehead that holds the brain of papal Rome, calm, 
and without a frown, silent, majestic, impressive. The 
church within has its own atmosphere, which scarcely 
knows the seasons without ; and when the pageant and 
vhe pomp of the Catholic hierarchy passes along its nave, 
and the sunlight builds its golden slanting bridge of light 
from the lantern to the high altar, and the fumes of in- 
cense rise from the clinking censor at High Mass, and 
the solemn thrill of the silver trumpets sounds and swells 
and reverberates through the dim, mosaicked dome where 
the saints are pictured above, cold must be his heart and 
dull his sense who is not touched to reverence. Here is 
the type of the universal Church—free and beautiful, 
large and loving ; not grim and sombre and sad, like the 
northern Gothic cathedrals. We grieve over all the bad 
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taste of its interior decoration, all the giant and awkward 
statues, all the lamentable details, for which he is not re- 
sponsible ; but still, despite them all, the impression is 
great. When at twilight the shadows obscure all these 
trivialities, when the lofty cross above the altar rays forth 
its single illumination, and the tasteless details diszppear, 
and the towering arches rise unbroken with their solemn 
gulfs of darkness, the beholder can feel how great, how 
astonishing, this church is, in its broad architectural 
features. 

At nearly this time Michel Angelo designed the Palazzo 
Farnese, the Church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli in the 
ruins of the Baths of Diocletian, the Laurentian Library, 
and the palaces on the Capitol, and various other build- 
ings, all of which bear testimony to his power and skill 
as an architect. 

For St. Peter’s as it now stands Michel Angelo is not 
responsible. His idea was to make all subordinate to the 
dome ; but after his death, the nave was prolonged by 
Carlo Maderno, the facade completely changed, and the 
main theme of the building was thus almost obliterated 
from the front. It is greatly to be regretted that his 
original design was not carried out. Every change from 
it was an injury. The only points from which one can 
get an idea of his intention is from behind or at the side, 
and there its colossal character is shown. 

We have thus far considered Michel Angelo as a seulp- 
tor, painter and architect. It remains to consider him 
asa poet. Nor in his poetry do we find any difference of 
character from what he exhibited in his other arts. He 
is rough, energetic, strong, full of high ideas, struggling 
with fate, oppressed and weary with life. He has none 
of the sweet numbers of Petrarca, or the lively spirit o! 
Ariosto, or the chivalric tones of Tasso. His verse is 
rude, craggy, almost disjointed at times, and with little 
melody in it, but it is never feeble. It was not his art, 
he might have said, with more propriety than when he 
thus spoke of painting and architecture. Lofty thoughts 
have wrestled their way into verse, and constrained a 
rhythmie form to obey them. But there is a constant 
struggle for him in a form which is not plastic to his 
touch. Still his poems are strong in their crabbedness, 
and stand like granite rocks in the general sweet mush of 
Italian verse. 

Such, then, was Michel Angelo—sculptor, painter, ar- 
chitect, poet, engineer,"and able in all these arts. Nor 
would it have been possible for him to be so great in any 
one of them had he not trained his mind to all ; for all 
the arts are but the various articulations of the self-same 
power, as the fingers are of the hand, and each lends aid 
to the other. Only by having all can the mind have its 
full grasp of art. It does not suffice that the arm 
alone is strong; the whole body strikes with every 
blow. 

The frescoes in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, and the 
statues in the Medicean Chapel at Florence, are the 
greatest monuments of Michel Angelo’s power as an 
artist. Whatever may be the defects of these great 
works, they are of a Titanic brood, that have left no 
successors, as they had no progenitors. They defy criti- 
cism, however just, and stand by themselves outside the 
beaten track of art, to challenge our admiration. So, 
also, despite of all his faults and defects, how grand a 
figure Michel Angelo himself is in history, how high a 
place he holds! His name itself is a power. He is ono 
of the mighty masters that the world cannot forget. 
Kings and emperors die and are forgotten — dynasties 
change and governments fall—but he, the silent, stern 
worker, reigns unmoved in the great realm of art. 
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SHE HATH GROWN COLD. 
By A. P. G. 
SHE hath grown cold whose kindness won me to her. 
Wherefore is this ? 
Wishing them more, I find her favors fewer. 
What is amiss ? . 
If, when we liked, to love my friendship flowered 
With too fond haste, 
Oh, say, should hers, by cruel Fate o’erpowered, 
As sudden waste ? F 
“Shall I complain ?” ‘Oh, no!—true love complains not, 
Being denied.” 
** Shall I disdain ?” ‘‘ Oh, no !—truo love disdains not; 
Only false pride.” 
“Shall I less love her for her long denial ?” 
“Nay; year by year, 
Since she is worthy, thou shalt find thy trial 
Ever more dear; 
Till, it may be, the master spirit in thee, 
Fresh from Love's fast, 
Out of her eyes his look of looks shall win thee— 
Win thee at last.” 
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HOW THEY BEGAN AND HOW TITEY ENDED. 


Cuarrer VITI.—Contimvep. 

TueN came the saddling, which was by far the most 
difficult part of the matter. She could put the saddle 
on his back, and pass the girths round below; but it kept 
slipping off on one side or the other, till Daisy got out of 
all patience with it, and slapped it as if it was a naughty 
child. 

All this time she was in great fear lest any one should 
come and find how she was employed. It was not that 
she was ashamed of being discovered saddling her pony. 

‘Tt is not one bit worse than dressing a baby,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘and very much pleasanter, because the baby 
screams ;” but she thought that any of the grooms would 
stop her, and she would have to quarrel with him or to 
run away, and she did not wish to do either. 

At last, by creeping under Felix, she managed to draw 
the girths pretty tight, and get them through the buck- 
les; but she had used all the strength in her little 
hands to bring this about, and she had to sit down and 
rest. And when Felix rubbed his pretty head against 
her shoulder, as if to comfort and help her, she rested 
several minutes more than was necessary, and drew longer 
and deeper breaths still. At last she got up and led the 
beautiful creature out of the stables, he tossing his head 
lin that delightful way ponies do who, happy in the know- 
ledge of their own charms, find them appreciated by 
others. 


But just as they had got outside, Daisy heard steps and ; 


voices approaching. Fora moment she gave up all for 
lost. She was not yet mounted, and, quick in devices, 
she hastily led Felix to the back of the stables. 

She sprang on Felix’s back, and looked round to see 
if there was any possible way of getting out except by 
returning to the front of the stables. 

None. A wall was built all round, and the only pass- 
age out was the one at the end of the yard, through which 
she had passed in. She heard the men at the door of the 
stables, and, listening eagerly with acute ear, made sure 
that two different sorts of steps entered. Then, getting 
up and shaking the reins, she chirped to Felix, who un- 
derstood her at once, and trotted in the most delight- 
ful manner possible round the stable, through the front 
yard, and out into the bridle-path in the park. 

Oh, how delicious ! Was ever perfect happiness tasted 


before—happiness as perfect as Daisy’s was then ? She 
had drawn the shawl about her legs, and, dressed in her 
little white frock, her blue sash flying on the breeze, her 
cheeks flushed with rapture, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, aud Telix cantering as only Felix could canter, 
a brighter, gayer couple could not be seen or imagined. 

Daisy found no difficulty in riding. She had a good 
natural seat on horseback, and Felix had easy paces, and 
fell in so obligingly with her ways and her wishes, that it 
was not possible for the idea of danger to present itself 
to her mind. Sitting in an armchair at home might be 
more dangerous than such a ride as this ! 

They cantered down the path they had chosen, and 
Daisy only wished that it went on for ever, instead of, 
after about a mile, turning rather abruptly round a 
corner, and leading into the principal approach to the 
house. 

It led also very near to the field where Mr. Singleton 
held his party—a fact Daisy had forgotten, for she had no 
wish to have her ride interrupted, or to witness what was 
goiug on out there, ; 

They passed so near the field that, though invisible, 
the sound of the rushing canter was distinctly heard by 
many of the people there, and Mr. Dean remarked to 
some one that it sounded like a horse inside the park, 
and that he hoped no one was calling from any distance, 
as he would find the house empty. Herbert and Sophy 
were very contentedly playing with the schoolchildren, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Dean both pleasantly employed chat- 
ting with friends, while their little daughter was taking 
this forbidden ride, which they actually heard, and which 
was leading to—what ? 

Ah, how little any of us know what is going to happen ! 
how little naughty Daisy imagined what the end of her 
ride was to be! how little her parents dreamed of what 
was coming upon them, or of all they should go through 
before the sun, whose warm rays they were now enjoying, 
had set ! 

As the sound of the horse's feet died away in the dis- 
tance, Mrs. Dean was planning a picnic with a friend, 
Mrs. Merton, who lived about ten miles off. They were 
each to drive five miles, and meet on a hill which had a 
splendid view from it. Mrs, Merton had children, and it 
was to be a children’s picnic. 

‘© And I do hope Daisy will not have got into any fresh 
scrape, and that we shall be able to take her with us,” 
Mrs. Dean was saying to her husband, just at the moment 
when Daisy had turned Felix’s head to leave the road and 
take a canter on the turf. She did not know the exhila- 
rating effect that grass under his feet has on a spirited 
pony, and when Felix began to frisk, rear and jump 
about, she laughed loudly with joy, shook the reins, and 
had almost dropped them to clap her hands. During 
these antics, the saddle, not properly girthed, slipped a 
little out of its place ; the weight on one side frightened 
the spirited creature ; he flung up his legs behind, and set 
off at a gallop that Daisy, having neither put a curb on 
or properly arranged the bit, had no power to stop, and, 
dashing wildly forward, he came to the edge of a gravel- 
pit, when, seeing the danger, as horses do, he started 
suddenly back, and the shock flung Daisy, whose saddle 
hindered, instead of supported, her, and who clung help- 
lessly to his mane, right over his head down into the 
gravel-pit ! 

She was for a moment stunned ; but as she fell on her 
back, not her head, her senses quickly returned, and en- 
deavoring to jump up, she found herself unable to move, 
while the agony of pain that the attempt to do so gave 
her caused her to scream loudly. She put her hands 
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on the ground, finding she could use her arms, and at- 
tempted to raise herself so as to sit upright; but it 
was in vain, and with a moan of anguish she fell back 
in a deathlike swoon. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AFTERWAKED, 


Mernriny the time had passed at the party. No one 
enjoyed this sort of treat more than Sophy ; she had an 
eye and hand ready for every one, but especially for the 
small children—to them she delighted to give her loving 
attention, her eyes sparkling and her face flushed with 
pleasure. 

Herbert smused himself very well, too, in his lazier 
fashion ; and when the party dispersed, the Deans walked 
home in high spirits. 
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“Herbert, take care of your aunt. It is only an acci- 
dent, my love,” he said to her. ‘‘Go to the liouse, and 
be ready to receive us. It may be nothing very bad, 
after all,” cried Mr. Dean. 

And he set off, running with all his speed, toward the 
gravel-pit. ; ; 

Mrs. Dean had not heard the words murmured between 
her husband and the gardener. 

But it occurred to her that perhaps the doctor had not 
been sent for ; so, in trembling words, she bade Herbert 
run to the stables, and if no one had already gone, to de- 
sire James to ride over as fast as he could possibly go, 
and bring Dr. Granard, telling him that there had been 
an accident. 

‘*My uncle desired me to take care of you,” said Her- 
bert, doubtfully. 

He had been rather proud of the commission. 


CUTTING. 


(Uncle takes Tommy to barber to have his hair cut.) 


Barber—‘* WELL, ToMMY, HOW DO YOU WANT YOUR HAIR Curr ?” 
Yommy—‘* OH, SHORT, PLEASE; WITH A HOLE IN THE MIDDLE, LIKE UNCLE’S!” 


In the park they met one of the gardeners, with his 
face as white as a sheet and a look of terror in his eyes. 

‘Oh, master !”’ he exclaimed. 

In a moment Mrs. Dean had caught the alarm. 

‘Daisy !” she cried, scarcely able to articulate the 
word. 

‘*Ah, yes, poor Miss Daisy !’ and he pointed across 
the park ; ‘‘don’t go, ma’am. Let my master go first— 
you don’t know what you may see!” And, in his eager- 
ness to prevent her, the man caught hold of her mantle, 
for she had turned her rapid steps toward the direction 
in which he had pointed. 

‘What ?—where ?” was all Mr. Dean said, but in that 
tone of command that brought an immediate answer. 

‘‘The gravel-pit,” was the terrible reply, with a shake 
of the head that spoke volumes. 


‘Oh, go, go !” cried wiser Sophy ; ‘‘I can take care of 
my aunt.” 

And Herbert went, while Mrs. Dean and Sophy pro- 
ceeded on their way to the house. The former was very 
white and breathless, but she controlled herself as inuch 
as possible, that she might be able to do all that was re- 
quired when the time came that she could be of use. 

Meantime, Mr. Dean ran to the gravel-pit. 

After Daisy had tried to move, and found she could 
not, and that even the attempt caused her dreadful pain, 
she remained quiet, but felt so strange and ill that she 
thought she must be going to die—to die there all alone, 
with no creature near to help or comfort her. Then she 
began to long for her mother, for her kind face and ten- 
der touch ; but she grew weaker and yet more weak with 
every second of time that passed, her thoughts became 
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laborers about the place had not stopped him. When 
the man saw the side-saddle, and the bridle with its 
pretty blue rosettes, a terrible fear shot through his 
mind, and ho let Felix go. Miss Daisy had been out 


confused, her head was giddy, her sight failed, and she 

lay stunned, fainting, yet conscious of her position. 
Poor little Daisy! However naughty she may have 

been, one can feel’ only compassionate about her now. 
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' DAISY’S DILEMMAS.—-‘‘ DID YOU BREAK THE GLASS ?— DID YOU THROW THE BALL, SOPHY, OR DID DAISY ?’ ASKED MRS, DEAN.” 
SEE PAGE 751, 

But though ‘she could not do anything for herself, ; to ride, and the pony had run away and thrown her! 
Felix, in his own way, knew how to help her. He set off | It was fortunate that he had seen the direction it had 
at full gallop, with the saddle his mistress had girthed so | come from across the wide, open park, and he thought of 
badly hanging anyhow about him, and never would have | the gravel-pit before he saw it, as he knew it lay some- 
halted until he came to the stable-yard if one of the | where in that direction, not far out of the track. 
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: He flung his arms up in the air with an exclamation of 

horror when he saw Daisy, in her white frock and blue 
sash, lying there beneath him, her sweet little face of a 
ghastly pallor, whiter than her dress. 

yelix had been caught soon afterward by the gardener, 
who mounted him, and made him gallop almost as fast 
back to the pit as he had come from it; the two men de- 
scended together, and endeavored to lift poor Daisy from 
the ground, but she shrieked so dreadfully when they 
touched her that they did not dare meddle with her 
further. Then the gardener said he would leave the 
laborer, Sam Jenkins, to keep guard there, while he made 
his way to the field and carried the sad news to his 
master. 

Her father beheld, as he thought, his little dead 
daughter stretched out before him. In two moments 
he had scrambled down the side of the pit and was 
with her. Jenkins and the gardener exchanged omi- 
nous looks at her silence—perhaps they thought she was 
dead ; but Daisy was still alive, though she had fallen 
into a state of stupor, and did not know that her father 
was there, or that he brought her from the pit and car- 
ried her home. She felt no pain now, she was quite un- 
conscious, and Mr. Dean’s heart throbbed with keen dis- 
tress as he thought he might, perhaps, never see her 
open her pretty blue eyes again. 

Mrs. Dean was prepared beforehand for what she was 
to see, as Sophy, watching anxiously at the hall-door, 
ran to tell her that Daisy had had a fall and was stunned ; 
and then the poor little girl was carried up-stairs, clasped 
close to her father’s heart. 

Daisy must have been saved much pain by remaining 
in an unconscious state, while tender hands removed her 
clothes and laid her in her bed. She moaned now and 
then as if she suffered in some way, though still in a 
stupor ; but she did not move from the position in which 
she was placed, nor open her eyes, nor in any way appear 
aware of what was going on about her. Her face was 
quite white, no trace of color in the mouth or cheeks. 
There was no quiver about the lips or eyelids, no sign 
that she was alive, except the slow, oppressed breathing. 

At last Dr. Granard was at the door, up-stairs, and by 
the side of Daisy’s bed. 

His kind face expressed sincere pity when he saw her 
and felt her pulse. Then he said he would examine her 
before he roused her from unconsciousness, After awhile 
he pronounced that no limbs were broken 3; he did noi 
think there was internal injury ; the brain, he hoped, had 
escaped ; but the spine—and his clever fingers were still 
feeling and pressing there as he spoke—the spine, he 
feared, had sustained serious harm, and as he pressed, 
and as he spoke, Daisy first moved uneasily, and then 
woke from her stupor with a violent scream. ‘Leave 
off !” she cried, angrily. ‘‘You hurt me!” And she hit 
out at him as she spoke. 

‘Hush, darling ! it is Dr. Granard,” her mother said. 

‘*He hurts,” replied she, persistently. ‘‘Has he got 
his other eyebrow yet ?” then she laughed, then screamed 
again, and went off into unconsciousness. 

Dr. Granard was an elderly man. His hair was gray, 
but his whiskers were black, and one of his eyebrows 
was gray, like his hair, and the other was black, like his 
whiskers, and Daisy always said he had only one eye- 
brow, ‘‘ because the other was too light to mention.” 

The kind man, when she spoke, and then laughed in 
that pitiful way, followed by an exclamation of pain, 
looked as if he did not know whether to join in her laugh- 
ter or to ery. 

** Poor little girl !" he said, sadly ; ‘‘she must have her 


joke, however ill she is, And, indeed, she is very seri- 
ously hurt ; the injured part will inflame, and at the best 
she will be ill a long time. I should like a surgeon from 
London to be sent for.” 

“Ts she in danger ?” 
the words. 

‘She is seriously ill, There is no immediate danger, 
and she has a good chance of recovering, as far as life 
goes, but I greatly fear that there is injury to the spine 
that may cripple her.” 

Cripple Daisy ! Wild, tameless, eager little Daisy a 
cripple! How could she live ? How could she bear it ? 
A cripple ! 

Both parents shivered at the idea. Yet both in their 
hearts said, ‘‘ God’s will be done.” 

Sir James Dickson, the best surgeon in London, was 
telegraphed for, and his opinion confirmed Dr. Granard’s. 
A painful illness was before her, but probably no actual 
danger. And then, when the inflammation was subdued, 
and the first effects of the accident over, the question of 
what would be left behind—in what state would she be— 
was still to be decided. 

You can all of you understand what a change had taken 
place in everything owing to this sudden and unexpected 
misfortune—how unhappy Mr. and Mrs. Dean were—how 
frightened and bewildered little Sophy felt—how Herbert 
even could no longer enjoy himself—how the servants 
were put ont of their usual duties, and the whole house 
seemed unlike itself; nothing going on as usual, and one 
subject alone interesting anyone. 

Meantime the little sufferer knew scarcely anything of 
what went on. She was in a high fever for ten days, and 
generally either sleeping from the effect of the medicine 
she had to take, or when awake not able to recognize 
people or understand what was said to her. Sometimes 
she suffered pain, and cried, but even then her senses did 
not return to her, and she was only conscious of pain. 

After about ten days the fever and inflammation abated, 
she was restored to consciousness, and awoke to the real- 
ities around her. 

She tried to move in her bed, and was aware that she 
not only could not, but that the attempt hurt her. It so 
happened that Sophy was the only person sitting in the 
room when she first became conscious, and she was ex- 
tremely startled by hearing Daisy suddenly say, in a low, 
feeble voice, ‘‘ What business have you in my room ?” 

“You are ill, Daisy,” she answered, softly. 

‘‘What is the matter with me? I’m not ill, I have 
just woke up.” 

“‘Oh, no; you were not asleep.” 

“T was.” 

«You have been in a fever, and did not know who you 
were, or who we were either.” 

“T did.” 

«You had better keep quiet, Daisy, till some one grown- 
up comes, who knows what you ought to do.” 

““T won't!” And Daisy tried to raise herself in her 
bed, but, astonished to find she could not, stared at 
Sophy, and cried out angrily that she was playing her a 
trick and she would not bear it. 

‘Oh, Daisy !” Sophy said, ‘don’t you remember—we 
went to Mr. Singleton’s party, and you rode Felix, and he 
threw you into the gravel-pit ?”. 

With these words, memory returned to Daisy. 

‘© Of course I do,” she replied, crossly ; ‘‘ what a goosy 
you are to ask! Was that this morning ?” 

To Sophy the ten days in which all had been changed, 
and a new life led in the house, seemed like ten weeks, 
and she could not help laughing a little, 


Her father could hardly speak 
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“No; it is a long time ago.” 

This confused Daisy's “brain again, and she was too 
weak to bear thought. 

**You do talk so much. I wish you would hold your 
tongue,” she said, fretfully, and then turned her head on 
the pillow—for she found she could move her head—and 
fell fast asleep again. 

For some days she continued in a state of great weak- 
ness, and spent her time in sleeping ; and when she woke 
for a few minutes she took nourishing soups, after which 
she went to sleep again. In this way she gradually re- 
eovered strength, but she only recovered it to become 
aware of the fact that she was very weak and unable to 
move. 

“* Mother,” she said, suddenly, one day, after Mrs. Dean 
had been feeding her, ‘‘ what’s the matter with the bed ?” 

“Ts it not comfortable, darling ?” was the reply, spoken 
with a tender smile of pleasure ; for Mrs. Dean was de- 
lighted to hear her speak again in a manner so much 
more like herself. ; 

“Tt won’t let me move,” Daisy said, with a puzzled 
look ; ‘‘it holds my legs.” 

‘No, my dear; it is not the bed—it is the fall from 
Felix.” 

‘But my legs were not broken, mother ?” 

‘© Your legs were not broken, but you hurt your back, 
and that prevents you from moving your legs.” 

** Very spiteful of my back to revenge itself on my 
legs,” said Daisy, and laughed ; ‘‘but when shall I be 
able to get up and run about ?” 

Her mother turned to look ont of the window, that 
the little invalid might not see her eyes fill with tears. 

“‘T don’t know, dear,” she said, when she was able to 
speak calmly; ‘‘we must rejoice that you are so very 
much better. It is three weeks since the accident, and 
you were in a high fever, and knew no one for a long 
time ; and then you took to eating and sleeping all day 
and all night, and so you are growing quite strong again. 
We can’t be thankful enough.” 

‘*T do long to climb a tree, though,” was Daisy’s some- 
what irrelevant answer. 

Her mother was silent, and Daisy felt cross. When 
people are recovering from asevere illness, the weak state 
they are in often makes them so. She was very disagree- 
able to all her nurses, and they were so patient and gen- 
tle with her that Daisy, spoiled already, was in danger of 
being made more tyrannical and selfish than ever. 

Even the servants humored her, and kept silence when 
she railed at them ; fat Anne herself bearing anything she 
ehose to say, and not opening her lips in reply, till Daisy 
found trying to tease those who would not be teased no 
fun at all, and grew cvosser than ever. 

One day she asked Sophy to count the money she had 
in a little blue silk purse which lay in the drawer of a 
eabinet in her room, and whea Sophy had obeyed her, 
she said : 

“Oh. Iam glad there is so much. Lam thinking of 
buying another girl ; I am tired of you—you are so stu- 
pid—you don’t amuse me at all. Mother will sell you to 
somebody else, and with what she gets (which will be 
little, for of course you’re not worth much), and what I 
have got, we mean to buy another girl.” 

Daisy looked keenly at her as she spoke, and Sophy 
eolored up at the look and the words, but she struggled 
hard, and brought a smile to her lips with a good deal of 
difficulty, and then said, very cheerfully : 

‘““No; Iam afraid I’m worth so little, you will have to 
keep me.” 

**You can’t go back to your mother, you know; she 


| sold you once, so can’t have you again—that’s law. But 


we mean to get rid of you.” 

Still Sophy only smiled. And, after a moment’s pause, 
during which she did not quite know how to answer, she _ 
said : 

“Well, let us plan about it. 
with me ?” 

‘*Fat Anne’s Sunday gown and bonnet,” said Daisy, 
promptly. 

Sophy laughed, for the gown was red and the bonnet 
green. 

‘Of course, I must not alter them,” Sophy said, gayly. 
‘‘The bonnet will come down to my eyes, and I shall be 
blind ; who will lead me ?” 

‘Set a slave to lead a slave,” replied Daisy, never at a 
loss for an answer. ‘‘ Nobody can lead you, because you 
are the only slave in the country.” 

“And T suppose I must do my work with Anne’s gown 
folded round and round me, and trailing everywhere in 
all directions ?” 

‘*Yes,” cried Daisy, entering into the sort of game the 
conversation had become, and forgetting that she wanted 
to tease Sophy. ‘‘ And if you tread on it, mind, you'll be 
beaten !” 

‘Let us see how I’ll manage.” And Sophy got a shawl, 
and tying it round her waist, went stumbling about the 
room, treading on it as much as possible, and then, when- 
ever she nearly fell, running up to Daisy’s bed and kneel- 
ing down to have her shoulders slapped — which Daisy 
did with a will, while peals of childish laughter echoed 
through the room. 

And it was a delightful sound in a house from which 
laughter had been almost banished for so many weeks. 

By-and-by it was time that Sophy should go away and 
Daisy rest. They heard ‘‘the broth coming,” as Daisy 
phrased it, and then she suddenly remembered that 
Sophy had not been teased by what she said. 

‘* Sophy,” she cried, ‘‘ why did you not mind my call- 
ing you a slave-girl, and saying your mother had sold 
you ?” 

‘* Because you are ill, Daisy,” the little girl replied, 
softly, and half timidly kissed her. 

Daisy returned the kiss warmly, and said : 

““Tt was a good game. Some day I'll be the slave and 
tumble about—that is the best part of it.” 

Then Sophy ran away to hide her tears, for she knew 
that the doctor said that he thought poor Daisy would 
never run or tumble about any more, but that when she 
recovered her health quite, she would be crippled still, 
and would have to be lifted from her bed to a couch, 
and from the couch again back to her bed, and not be 
able even to stand on her feet. 

‘*Poor, poor Daisy ! how will she bear it ?” thought 
Sophy. 


What clothes may I take 


CHAPTER X. 
‘*AND COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 

Daisy was not left alone at night ; some one staid in 
her} room, to give her a little nourishing food when she 
woke, and see if she wanted anything. To-night it was 
Anne’s turn to sit up, and when she thought Daisy was 
fast asleep she called Fanny, the housemaid, in to chat 
with her, and they talked together in low voices. 

Daisy was not sleeping as usual. She dozed for a few 
minutes, and then woke up, thinking. She remembered 
that all the time she had been ill she had been cross to 
Sophy because she was ill, and Sophy had been kind to 
her because she was ill. Daisy’s nature was very honest, 
and she felt that was not fair. 
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Meantime, fat Anne and Fanny were talking in low 
voices. 

“‘She is such a cross child,” fat Anne was saying ; 
“‘they will have to get a hospital nurse, that keeps ’°em 
in order, to keep her in order, for she’ll want it more than 
any of’em. I’m as sorry for the child as I can be, but I 
wouldn’t have the charge of her, not if they gave me two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year in gold. Life wouldn’t 
be worth living to have the charge of that Miss Daisy, 
when she gets well, and is crippled still.” 

“Just think if it was Miss Sophy now,” murmured 
Fanny, ‘and we'd all be quarreling who should wait on 
her—she’s so pretty-spoken and genteel-like. But Miss 
Daisy never so much as says ‘Thank you,’ or ‘If you 
please,’ and while she was so ill you and I have done all 
we could for her, and felt for her just as if she had been 
a good ’un, and all the time she as proud and conceited 
as she can be, and taking it all as her due, and we not fit 
for nothing better than the dirt under her feet.” 

“And yet,” said Anne, ‘‘I’m that sorry for her, I’d do 
anything I could, and be patient.” 


‘And I too—it’s a sad life that’s before her, poor 


child !” 

“Spiteful things !” cried Duisy, as loud as she could 
ery, shocked and amazed, ‘‘ while I’m getting well all the 
time ; and I’m not going to be crippled, and I won’t have 
a hospital nurse. Oh! don’t I wish I could jump out of 
bed now, and whisk your cap off your head, fat Anne.” 

Then Daisy tried to make an effort—a great effort—to 
move herself and jump out of bed, and finding she could 
not, burst out erying. 

The two good-natured women only comforted her, and 
bade her try to sleep. Anne went down-stairs to fetch an 
“‘uncommonly nice bit of cake,” and coaxed her to take 
a soothing draught by promising her this after it. Daisy 
drank the medicine and ate the cake, whisking fat Anne’s 
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cap off her head as she did so, and then, between crying 
and laughing, went to sleep again. 

The next day she awoke with an uncomfortable feeling 
in her mind that something was wrong. By degrees it 
all came back to her, and the conversation of the two serv- 
ants stood out vividly from the rest. How they disliked 
her, how they liked Sophy, how they dreaded having to 
attend on her, and how differently they said they would 
have felt had Sophy been in her place ; and then how 
they had alluded to her being always a cripple. That 
could not be true, for she was recovering fast. She trem- 
bled and shivered at the bare idea. She, Daisy, a crip- 


‘ple! Fancy not being able to dash about, to run races, 


to climb trees, to play and jump, and all the rest of it ; 
why, she could not live if that was the case: she should 
die of downright misery. ” Just fancy it—she, Daisy, a 
cripple ! 

But instead of feeling inclined to cry, as she had been 
at first, she burst out laughing at the mere absurdity of 
the thought, and she was still langhing when her mother 
came in. 

When they had kissed each other, and a little reading 
was finished, Daisy said, suddenly : 

“‘Mother, when shall I get rid of somebody else’s legs, 
and have my own nice little nimble pair again ?” § 

‘My darling !” was all her mother could say. 

“‘Yes ; but when shall I, mother ?” 

“‘You are getting so well, dear. Is it not nice to feel 
better and stronger every day ?” 

“‘No; nothing is nice while I have got that other per- 
son’s horrid legs. Mother, I want to run about, and I 
can’t stand—I can’t even move my legs in bed. I sup- 
pose because they ain’t my own; I don’t know why I 
should be able to move somebody else’s legs—but when 
shall I get my own again ?” 

Daisy laughed as she spoke, but there was a little 


THE PARACHUTE, WITH MR. COCKING, IN THE THREE STAGES 
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anxious expression in her pretty innocent blue eyes 
nevertheless. 

Mrs. Dean restrained her tears with difficulty. 

**T don’t know, my dear. You must not think about it, 
Daisy ; you must think of getting well and all the things 
you will be able to do, not of what you may nct be able 
to do.” 

‘But I will be able to do that. I will run and race. 
And I will do it before, not after, I am well and strong. I 
won’t lie here—and on the sofa. It is so extremely un- 
kind !” 

Daisy spoke with the greatest vehemence, and then 
burst into one of her loud roars, and cried as vehemently 
as she had spoken, the tears rushing down her face. 

Her mother soothed, while she gently reproved, her. 
She knew that agitation of any kind was bad for her, and 
might throw her back in her recovery ; but neither pet- 
ting nor remonstrance had any effect, and Daisy did not 
eease crying till she had tired herself out. 

Mrs. Dean went down-stairs very sadly, and found her 
husband standing ‘in the hall with a tennis-ball in his 
hand. 

‘‘Do you remember your Italian greenhouse being 
broken ?” he said. 

‘What, the day before Daisy’s accident ?” replied Mrs. 
Dean. ‘‘ All that has happened since put it quite out of 
my head. Ihave never given it a thought.” 

“Sam, the under-gardener, brought me this ball to- 
day. He had forgotten about it, too, till he saw it in the 
eupboard where he had put it. He found it in the green- 
house on the same day that the glass was smashed.” 

“Did he, indeed? That throws a new light on the 
subject. It must have been done out of mischief. I think 
the children denied knowing anything about it.” 

“T don’t believe we questioned them’; but they the 
game as denied it, for we talked about it with them, and 
they evidently had not heard of it before.” 

“‘T suppose poor Daisy was the culprit,”” Mr. Dean said, 
sighing as he spoke. 

Herbert and Sophy came running into the hall, fresh 
from outdoor sports, and Mrs. Dean echoed her hus- 
band’s sigh when she looked at their fresh faces and 
rosy cheeks, and reflected that she should never again 
see her little Daisy run into the hall like that. Her eyes 
filled with’ tears. : 

“Oh, aunt, what is the matter? Is Daisy worse ?” 
Sophy, always sympathetic, exclaimed. 

‘‘No, dear,” Mrs. Dean replied, gently ; ‘‘but I was 
thinking how she would never run again as you do.” 

** But perhaps she may—I almost thought she moved 
herself a little in her bed this morning.” 

Mrs. Dean looked eagerly at Sophy, and then turned 
for support against the wall. 

‘Do not sayso, Sophy,” Mr. Dean said, a little sternly’; 
*‘the doctors have told us the truth, and we know it can- 
not be, You will only make your aunt feel worse by 
speaking”as if it could.” 

Sophy kissed her repentantly. 

‘“‘Yes ; Ihave made up my mind to it, and any disturb- 
ance of that, without real hope, which I can't have, is 
too terrible. Icould not have borne the suspense much 
longer. I think I should have died.” 

‘‘Here is poor Daisy’s last escapade, I fancy,” Mr. 
Dean said, and he held up the tennis-ball. 

‘* What did she do with it ?” Sophy asked of Mr. Dean. 

‘IT suspect she broke the greenhouse with it. Sam 
brought it to-day. He found it, just before her accident, 
in the greenhonse, so there can be no doubt it smashed 
the glass and une plants.” 
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Herbert for 2 moment seemed about to speak. and 
Sophy colored so violently that the tears came into her 
eyes. 

‘Daisy did not break it,” she said, hesitatingly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean looked at her, quite astonished. 

‘“Why, Sophy, what is the matter ?” cried Mrs. Dean. 

Sophy turned toward where Herbert stood, but he 
stood there no lenger—he had strolled out-of-doors. 

Was it before the ball had been shown, or had he gone 
to avoid being detected ? Sophy could not tell, but she 
grew more embarrassed and distressed than before. 

“‘T suspect,” Mr. Dean said, very gravely, ‘that you 
threw the ball, Sophy. If so, of course it was an acci- 
dent; but you broke my strict rule that the balls are 
not to be thrown off the ground, and see what mischief 
your disobedience has caused.” 

““Did you break the glass ?—did you throw the ball, 
Sophy, or did Daisy ?” asked Mrs. Dean. 

Sophy was sorely puzzled what to say. She could not 
bare the blame to rest on Daisy, who, with all her scrapes 
and misdemeanors, was innocent of this one; neither was 
it possible for her to betray Herbert. She burst into a 
flood of tears, and cried piteously, while she could only 
sob out, ‘‘ Daisy did not do it.” 

Her position seemed to her terrible. She could not, a3 
I have said, betray Herbert. 

She could not allow Daisy to be suspected; and if it 
was supposed that she had first committed the fault and 
then concealed it, she thought it would break her heart. 

‘*Sophy seldom does wrong”— from the midst of her 
bitter woe she heard these words spoken by Mrs. Dean in 
a kind voice—‘‘and she is very sorry. J am very sorry, 
Sophy ”—and the kind voice now addressed her—‘‘ that 
you did not come to me at once and tell me of the acci- 
dent, or at least did not confess that you had been dis- 
obedient when we were talking about it. Your silence 
approached very near to falsehood—almost as near as if 
the falsehood had been spoken. However, as you are 
really sorry, we will forgive you this time, though I don’t 
feel as if I could trust you as much in future as I have 
hitherto done. It will be some little time before I can 
feel that. Now run out into the garden, and don’t ery 
any more.” 

Sophy obeyed, as far as going into the garden went ; 
but once by herself, she threw herself on a bank of grass 
and cried bitterly. 

Herbert had gone up to Daisy, to sit a little with her. 
He had not been much in her room when she was ill, as 
most boys are rather in the way during illness; but he 
did not know what to do with himself when he left the 
Hall, and he thought no suspicion would possibly be 
excited if he was found with Daisy. ' 

‘Well, Daisy, how is your royal highness to-day 2’ he 
said, putting on a cheerfulness that he was very far 
from feeling. 

“Oh, Herbert, I am so tired of being here!” she said, 
fretfully, when she saw him. ‘I do so want to play 
tennis! I wonder where all the bats and balls are ? 
They might just as well all be gone as far as it matters 
tome. It is so odd that everything else is just the same, 
though I see and know nothing about it. It seems very 
unkind of everything else.” 

But Herbert was more struck by the oddity of Daisy 
asking about the bats and balls than by any other thing 
she said, and he answered, sharply : 

‘Where should the tennis-balls be except in their 
piace, pray ?” 

‘‘T wish they were here,” sighed Daisy. ‘I'll have » 
tennis-court made here, if they keep me up much lon ger.” 
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“They are not going to do that, then. You are to be 
brought down-stairs and lie in the drawing-room, and 
then you can be carried into the tennis-court and see us 
play.” 

“See you play, indeed! Much of a sight that is, to be 
sure! I'll play myself, sir, if you please ; father says I 
play much better than you do.” 

This was a sore point with Herbert. . He was ashamed 
that a girl, and one younger than himself, beat him in 
outdoor sports, tennis among them, as Daisy did. 

“You can’t play,” he said ; ‘‘so you may be glad to 
look on.” 

“T can play !” cried she, passionately, her weakness 
eausing her to become irritated by the morest trifle. 
“You don’t want me to play—you’'d like me not, be- 
eause I play so well.” 

“Indeed, I wish you could,” replied Herbert, kindly, 
but, with a boy’s utter thoughtfulness, adding — for he 
did not know that Daisy had not been told of the sad life 
before—‘‘ but as you’ll never be able to walk again, how 
eould you play tennis ?” 

(To be continued.) 


THE PARACHUTE. 


Wrru the growth of the balloon came the invention of 
the parachute as a means of descending from it. 

The parachute is of French origin, as its name indi- 
eates. It is based on the support given by the resistance 
of the air to a broad surface in its descent by gravitation. 
The parachute is an immense canvas umbrella of very 
great strength, the ends of the rods being fastened to the 
handle by strong cords. The handle, or stem, is an iron 
tube through which a cord passes, connecting it with the 
balloon. 

When the balloon ascends, the parachute folds up ; but 
when it descends, the parachute opens and prevents it 
from coming down too rapidly. 

To use the parachute in order to leave the balloon and 
descend was soon found to be very dangerous, from its 
liability to oscillate with great velocity, sending the oc- 
eupants of the car to the ground. Blanchard was the 
first who experimented with a parachute. On his ascent 
from Strasburg, in 1787, he detached a parachute to which 
was attached a dog in a basket. The dog reached tho 
ground safely. Garnerin, one of the most adventurous 
air-navigators of the last century, repeatedly descended 
in a parachute from his balloon after it had reached a 
great height. Garnerin’s parachute was like an open um- 
brella. It oscillated violently in descending. Cocking 
introduced an improvement init, by giving it the form of 
an inverted cone. Great interest was felt in the voyage 
which he made in Green’s great balloon from Vauxhall 
Gardens, July 24th, 1837. Ata given signal, the para- 
ehute, with Mr. Cocking on board, was detached, but 
the material was bad, the apparatus burst, and the un- 
fortunate aeronaut fell headlong and was killed. 

J. S. Baldwin, an American seronaut and acrobat, has 
in recent years given exhibitions of descending from bal- 
Toons by means of a parachute. He has descended in 
safety from the height of 4,500 feet. After his parachute 
is cast off, it does not expand for a few seconds, but it 
soon distends and his descent becomes more gradual. 
He seems to have perfected the parachute beyond any 
of his predecessors. He is a native of Illinois, and about 
thirty years of age. 

Baldwin's parachute is mushroom-shaped, made of a pe- 
euliar silk, and when extended measures about eighteen 


feet in diameter. There are no rigid parts about it, 
while asmall hole in the top prevents any undue press- 
ure of the air upon any particular part from rendering it 
lopsided, the machine being self-righting. 

As the balloon will certainly figure largely in the mili- 
tary operations of all armies hereafter, Baldwin’s para- 
chute will probably be studied carefully by military en- 
gineers, and will doubtless receive further improvements. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


AT aconvention of veterinarians at Glasgow, the communication 
of diseases from animals to men was broadly discussed. One of 
the most cogent pap rs was by Dr. Hime, of Bradford, on the bovine 
origin of searlatina, and was eagerly listened to on account of Dr. 
Hime’s large experience at Bradford, where scarlet fever had been 
epidemic, yet could not possibly be attributed to infected milk, 

ollowing up the cases at Bradford, Dr. Hime found that, while 
scarlet fever existed in one dairy, not a single case occurred among 
the 1,000 consumers during a period of three months, and alto- 

ether only one case occurred in the year. In another case nine 
nstances of scarlet fever occurred among the customers of a milk- 
man, but not a single case among all the persons at the gaa and 
neither in this dairy, nor in any of tho others referred to by Dr. 
Hime, were any of the cows diseased. The existence of a disease 
among cows which pores scarlet fever in man was quite un- 
founded, in his opinion, and the eow had been blamed mainly be- 
cause it was so easy and so gratifying to find some source of 
epidemic disease, that investigators were dis to jump at a 
conclusion which would relieve them from apparently being unable 
to account for the disease; and again, and confessedly, because in 
many other cases there was difficulty in tracing any human source 
of the disease. 


ConsIDERING how often our Western States are subject to in- 
roads of grasshoppers, the experience of the Old World in this di- 
rection is interesting. From an account in Le Genie Civil it Me 

rs that a vigorous attempt to get rid of this pest is now made 
n both Spain and Algiers by copying the method which the Eng- 
lish have used with perfect success in Cyprus, where it now costs 
only $8,000 a year to keep the land free from their ravages. The 
following is this method: When a column of grasshoppers is 
known to be approaching, a screen formed of cotton cloth, about 
sixty yards in length and one yard in width, is stretched in front 
of it, sometimes in a straight and sometimes in a V-shaped line. 
Along the upper edge of the eloth a strip of oiled or varnished 
stuff is sewn, over which the insects cannot crawl; and in front of 
it great pits are dug, the borders of which are encircled by stri 
of zine slanting downward. These pits are soon filled with the 
grasshoppers, which are trampled down by bare-footed natives, 
and buried under earth with which disinf ts are often mixed. 
It is estimated that 400,000,000 grasshoppers were thus destroyed 
in Algiers last Spring. It is needful that the sereens should be 
spread in the early morning, when the insects, benumbed by the 
night cold, are unable to fly over it, and that men should be em- 
ployed to keep the column as compact as possible. 


Ir is announced that the “‘ Bordeaux mixture” has proved an 
effective preventive of the black rot of the grape, and also of gra 
mildew. The formula for the mixture is: Copper sulphate, six 

unds; lime, four pounds, with water to make twenty-two gal- 
ons, The limo and sulphate are dissolved separately in hot water, 
and mixed afterward. With a good sprayer, one man can spray 
five acres a day. Should these results, which have been obtained 
from experience in Southern New Jersey, be sustained elsewhere, 
the grape crop of the country can be saved from these two diseases 
at trifling expense. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Tue lucky man would be happy if ho wasn’t always afraid that 
his luck would change. 


Buioznson—“ Don’t you think that Dempsey rather plays tho 
fool ?” Popinjay —“ No, sir; I think he works at the job.’ 


REAcuHrING for the unattainable may not be profitable, but it is 
nobler than sitting idle and gradually sinking in the slough of 
stupidity. 

THE most conscientious man we ever heard of is the one who 
will allow no musical instruments in his house except an up- 
right piano. 

Mamma —“ Don’t you think, Emma, you are getting a little too 
old to be playing with the boys so much? Emma—‘“ I know it; 
but the older I got the better I like em.” 


Bricut Boy —‘‘ Which is the heaviest, a pound of lead or a 
pound of feathers ?” Cultured Child— N’ither.” “ Neither ?” “No; 
as there are only two, n’ither of them can be the heaviest.” 


Wire —“ You say you shot this duck yourself, John? I can 
find no marks on it.” Husband (who hudn’t thought of that)— 
** Well—er—my dear, the bird was very high up, you know, and 
perhaps the fall killed it.” 


A RURAL FLIRTATION. 
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A RURAL FILIRTATION.— FROM A PAINTING BY ANDREW BROUILLET. 
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